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ABBREVIATIONS 


The titles of subjects, which are printed first in bold type, have 
been abbreviated within each article to the Initial letter or letters. 


ac., acre(s). 
agrlo., agrriculturaL 
ambas., ambassadorCs). 
Amer., American, 
anct., ancient, 
ann., annual. 
arron.» arrondlssement. 

A.-S., AuRlo-Saxon. 

A.V., Authorised Version, 
bom. 

Biop. Dio., Bioerraphical 
Dictionary, 
bor., boroiif^h. 
bp., birthplace. 

Brit., British. 

C., Ccntifirrado. 

c. . aVnnt. 
cap., capital, 
c/., compare. 

CO., coiinty. 
com., commune, 
oub. ft., cubic feet. 

d. . died. 

Dan., Danish, 
dept., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

E. , east; eastern, 
eccles., ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition; edited. 
r.( 7 ., for example. 

Ency. Brit., Encyclopmdfa 
Britanulca. 

En^., EntjrLIsh. 

estab., established; establish- 
nient. 

F. , Fahnmheit. 

/!., flourished. 

fort, tn., fortified town. 

Fr., French, 
ft., feet. 

Ger., German. 

Ok., Greek, 
gov., government. 

Heb., Hebrew, 
hist., history, 
hortioult., horticultural, 
h.p., horse-power, 
hr., hour, 
f.e., that Is. 
in., iuch(e6). 
inhab., Inhabltant(s). 


is., island(s). 

It., Italian. 

Jap., Japanese, 
jour.. Journal. 

Lat., Latin. 

I at,, latitude, 
lb., pound(s). 

l. b.. left bank, 
long., longitude. 

m. , mile(sy. 
manuf., manufacture, 
min., minute(s). 
mrkt. tn., market town. 

MS., manuscript. 

mt., mount; moimtain. 

N., north; northern. 

N. T., New Testament. 

O. E., Old English. 

O.F., Old French. 

O.T., Old Testament, 
oz., ounce(3). 

par,, parish. 

pari., parliamentary. 

pop., population. 

prin., principal. 

prof,, professor, 

prov., province; provincial, 

pub., published; publication. 

Qr.r., which see. 

R., riv., river, 
r. b., right bank. 

Rom., Homan. 

R. V., Revised Version. 

S. , south; southern, 
sec., 6econd(s). 
sev., several. 

Sp., Spanish. 

Bp. gr., specifle gravity, 
sq. m., square mile(a). 
temp., temperature, 
ter., territory, 
tn., town. 

trans., translated; translation. 

trib., tributary, 

univ., university. 

urb., urban. 

vil., village. 

vol.j volume. 

W., west; western, 

Wm., William. 

Vd., yard. 


The article Abbrkviationb containe a list of t hose in general use. 
See also Abbreviation (muslo) and EusMRirrs (ohemioal symbols). 




B 


Bulgaria, republic lying between 
Rumania and Greece on the N. and S. 
and Yugoslavia and the Black Sea on the 
W. and £. N. B. proper is separated 
from S. B. (E. Roumelia) by the Balkan 
Mts. A plateau region descends by suc- 
cessive terraces from the Balkan Mts. to 
the Danube, by winch the country Is 
separated from Rumania, and is crossed 
by the deeply eroded channels of the tribs, 
of that rJv., the Tarak, Lorn, Isker, Vid, 
and Osraa. The Rhodope Mts.. rising in 
parts to a height of 7200 ft., separate B. 
from Greece. Between that range and 
the Balkans stretches the plain that is 
watered by the Maritza and its tribs. 
The climate is characterised by hot, dry 
summers, and short, dry winters, rainy 
springs and autumns, and a wide range of 
temp., but it is healthy except in the 
marshes along the rive, and the Black 
.Sea. Forests, composed mainly of oak, 
sumach, thorn, elder, cover over 7,000,000 
tic., and OTc|iards of plums, walnuts, 
apples, pears, isiiid cherries occur fre- 
(piODtly, parUcuiarty near Kustendil. 
Bear, wild boar, red and roe deer, chamois, 
eagles, wild fowl in the marshes, and part- 
ridges, wolves, squirrel, and marmot are 
plentiful everywhere. Sturroon are taken 
in the Danube, trout In sif streams, and 
mackerel (for drying) in the Black Sea 
near Burgas. The chief domestic ani- 
mals are horses (small and hardy, for 
riding only), asses and mules, buffaloes, 
sheep, oxen, goats, and swine. Coal is 
the most plentiful of minerals, the chief 
mines being the State-owned ones of 
Pcrnlk, Maritza, and Bobovdovl; these 
mines produce about 1,500,000 tons yearly 
for home needs. Other exploited min- 
erals are copper, lead, zinc, aluminium, and 
salt, but mining development is slow. 
Theie are also a number of mineral and 
thermal springs. The ciiief occupation of 
the people is agriculture, wliich engages 
about 80 per cent of the fiop., but, never- 
theless, of an area of 20,000,000 ac., only 
one -third is cultivated. The land is 
divided for the most port Into small 
holdings, held in absolute freehold by the 
proprietors, and there is a land'*- tax. 
Agrlc. methods are primitive. Cereals 
(wheat, maize, rye, barley, oats) are the 
prln. crops, and rank first among the 
exports. Wine is produced everywhere, 
especially near the Black Sea. Roses are 
cultivated to a large extent, especially 
round Kazanlik and Karlavo and on the 
N. side of the Rhodope Mts., for attar of 
roses, which Is largely exported. Silk- 
worms ore bred in Plovdiv and Haskar. 
Tobadoo is cultivated and forms one of 
the ohief articles of export; cotton and 
sugar-beet are also grown. Industry is 
backward, but was improving in the 
decade before the Second World War, 
Besides the native branches, which include 
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the production of native cloth, carpets, 
trimmings, and ribbons, there are some 
brewing and distilling (sLivovitsa from 
plums), leather work at Sumen, copper 
work, and pottery making. Works had 
also been estab. to manuf. textiles, botb 
wool and cotton, leather, metal goods, 
chemicals, and soap. Flour milling and 
sugar refining are the two chief industries. 
Chief exports are grain, tobacco, silk 
cocoons, live-stock, butter, eggs, hides 
attar of roses, charcoal, sunflower seed 
and cake, hardwoods, beans, nuts, 
copper matte, and lead ore, sent chiefly 
to Turkey, France, United Kingdom, 
Austria, and Hungary. The pop. consists 
of Bulgarians, Turks, Gks., Sp. Jews, 
and gipsies, though three-quarters are 
Bulgarians. Bulgars are descended from 
Finno-Ugric Bolgari, but have been 
thoroughly Slavlsed. The Orthodox Gk. 
Church is the State religiom and has 
over 6,000,000 members. There are 
also 821,000 Moslems (Pomaks) and 
45,000 Rom. Catholics. In 1916 the 
Gregorian calendar came into force. 
Elementary education Is compulsory up to 
the 4th standard and free up to Uie 7th 
standard, t.e. for children between the 
ages of seven and fourteen, and Illiteracy 
is decreasing (about 20 per cent of the 
maid, and Over 40 per cent of the female, 
pop. were illiterate before the Second 
world War). There is one univ. at Sofia 
(4400 men and 1650 women students and 
285 profs.), and B. has also sev. technical 
sohools. 

Executive power until Sept. 1946 was 
vested In the Council of Regency on 
behalf of the tsar and is exercised by a 
council of ministers. The legislature is a 
unioameral National Assembly or Sobranje 
of 160 deputies, elected for four years by 
adult manhood suffrage and married 
women. The Sobranje was suspended 
from 1934 to 1938, though elections were 
held in 1938. The Vienna to Constanti- 
nople railway runs through the cap.. 
Sofia, and Plovdiv. Altogether there are 
1750 ni. of ordinary gauge railway 
and some 260 m. of narrow gauge, all 
State owned; there are over 15,000 m. 
of good roads. Before the First World 
War, military service was compulsory, but 
by the terms of the treaty of Nouilly, 1919, 
compulsory military service was abolished, 
and the total military force could not 
exceed 20,000 men. but these limitations 
were abolished by the .Salonika agreement 
of 1938. Bulgarians are, as a rule, of 
smaller stature than their neighbours. 
They are powerfully huUt, laborious, and 
sensible. They are thoroughly domesti- 
cated and love their homes and family. 
The chief tns. of B. are Sofia, Plovdiv, 
Rustc^huk, and Varna. Sofia Is the cap., 
and is situated on the R. Isker. It is 
a busy place of trade In oonsequenoo of 
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its Important position on the Vienna- 
Constantlnoplo railway. It has a pop. of 
(1942) iOO.doO. Varna (80,000) on the 
Danube is the largest Block Sea port, 
Bourgas (40,000) is also a Black Sea port. 
Plovdiv was the cap. of E. Roumelia. 
Tt exports attar of roses. Rice, the vino, 
cotton, and olives also grow in the valley. 
It has a pop. of over 110,000. Rustchuk 
is a large rlv. port on the Danube, with a 
pop. of 50,000. Other tns. are Plieven 
(36,000), Vldin (20,000), Lorn (17,000), 
and Svistov (14,000). Pop. of B. (1940) 
6,700,000. Area (with S. Dobrudja) about 
43,000 sq. m. 


thus weakening the Bulgarians in their 
rivalry with Byzantine emperors. At the 
end of the tenth century part of B. B. 
was incorporated with the Byzantine 
Empire, and in 1018 the W. Bulgarian 
kingdom became a Byzantine prov. In 
1186 a third Bulgarian kingdom was 
formed by a successful rebellion, and 
remained until the arrival of the Os- 
manli Turks. The Gks. hated and ai^usod 
the Bulgarians to such an extent tliat 
the word B. became a byword among the 
European nations. An attack on Con* 
stantinople by Bulgars and Serbians was 
repulsed, and the Bulgarian cap. was 
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Historical. — B. was originally Inhabited 
i>y Thracians, and under the Uoms. 
formed the prov. of Mcesia. Later it was 
occupied by the Slavonic Slavonians, 
The Bulgars were originally a Ural-Altaic 
people. They came frtun the banks of the 
Vol|^ and crossed the Danube in the sixth 
century, and occupied the E. They over- 
came toe Slavs, adopted their language and 
customs, and thus became a great Slav 
power. In 864 Prince Boris, tbeir clilef , was 
baptised, and the Bulgarians became depen- 
dent on the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
The Bulgarians were victorious against the 
Magyars and Gks. in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. Simeon, their prince, assumed 
the title of ' Autocrat of all the Bul^rians 
and of all th^ks./ and Serbs and Byzan- 
tines paid tribute to him. The Bulgars 
dominated Macedonia, Thessaly, Epirus, 
and Albania. In 963 the W. part of B. 
broke away and formed a new kingdom. 


taken in J3S)3. Under tho Induonce of 
Byzantium and of Christianity, B. had 
attained m the Miildlo Ages a degree of 
civilisation equal to M»at of W. nations, 
but this was destroyed by the Invasions 
of Tajtars and Osmanli. For close upon 
500 years the Bulgars wei*o subject to the 
tyrannous rule of the Ottoman Empire. 
About the middle of the niiieteeotii cen- 
tury the unconcealed aspirations of tho 
CJhristians attracted the suspicions of the 
Muslcms and Turkish injpab. of B. These 
rose against their unarmed neighbours, 
and assisted by the bashl-bazouks (or body 
of irregular troops), (|e8troyed villages 
wholesale. lu the ptxtv. of Plovdiv 
and diats. around, moi'p than flfty-eigiit 
vlls. were destroyed 1$ a few months, 
and men, women, arid children were 
cruelly slain. These * Bulgarian atrocities * 
awakened horror throughout Europe, and 
ospeoiaily In England, and suggestions 
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were made of forming two autonomous 
states. The Porte refused to make con- 
cessions. and in 1877 Russia, as guardian 
of the Slav races of Turkey, declared war. 
As a result of the war, the Berlin Treaty 
(1878) constituted an autonomous though 
tributary B.» N. of the Balkans, whilst to 
the mainly Bulgarian prov., S. of them, 
known os E. Romnelia, it granted adminis- 
trative autonomy. In 1885 E. Roumelia 
was incorporated with the Bulgarian 
state. Taking advantage of the Young 
Turk revolution, 1908, and Austria’s 
annexation of Bosnia -Herzegovina. Prince 
Ferdinand repurUatcd the last shred of 
Tiurkish suzerainty and proclaimed him- 
self tsar. This action was allowed to 
stand by the groat powers. In 1912, 
B. with Serbia, Greece, and Montenegro 
formed the Balkan League, and with its 
allies fojTimlated the demands which led 
to the Balkan war (q.v.) between the 
League and Turkey. To B.*s lot fell the 
heaviest fighting, and it is hardly too 
much to assert that the successful issue 
of that war was due. in the main, to the 
valour of the Bulgarian troops, and the 
martial skill of Gen. Savofi. See Baulin 
War and Turkey. 

Bulgaria and the First World War, — B. 
entered the war in Oct. 1915, and almost 
exactly three years fater surrendered un- 
conditionally the Entente forces. The 
hist, of this ill-starred country, after it 
became a sovereign Independent state, 
was one of vloumlsatlon to dynastic 
ambitions. After the abdication of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg In 1887 the 
throne was offered to Prince Ferdinand 
of Saxe-Coburg, who inherited the over- 
weening ambition of his mother. Princess 
Clementine. On the death of bis first 
wife, the Grand Duchess Marie of Parma, 
Prince Ferdinand married Princess Elea- 
nor of Reuss-Kostritz. In 1908 Ferdi- 
nand proclaimed himself king of B. and, 
throe y^rs later, changed his title to 
tsar. There can be but little doubt that 
the misfortunes of his coimtry may be 
attributed to the overmastering aspira- 
tions to power of this monarch, who, after 
the fiasco of the Balkan wars of 1912-13 
sought to retrieve his country’s ruin by 
intri^es with Germany, the outcome of 
wbi^ was the loss of his crown and, to the 
country, not only of everything it had won 
in the Balkan wars, but of its prosperity 
for years to come. 

It was obvious at the very outset of the 
First World War that B., standing in the 


highway of Ger. aspiiations S.E. to Bag- 
dad, would sooner or later be involved. 
What was not obvious, at least to the 
Entente diplomats, was that the Bul- 
garian king and his Cabinet had definitely 
decided, long before the Bul^rian armies 
crossed the Serbian border late in 1915. 
to throw in their lot with the Central 


Empires. King Ferdinand’s object was 
nothing less than aggrandisement. He 
had visions of the sure triumph of the 
Centra] Empires, with Germany’s trade 
and prosperity reaching out overland 
towards India and his own kingdom, en- 
larged beyond recognition, a member of 
the new Kaiserbund of Mittel Evropa and 


the natural corridor between the new 
Germany and Asia Minor, and the custo- 
dian of the groat Ger. railway from Berlin 
to Bagdad. But as regards the Bulgarian 
people at large, ill -educated peasantry for 
the most part, It may be assumed that the 
one thing, if any, that stimulated their 
war ardour was their fear of the creation 
of a Greater Serbia, The annihilation of 
King Peter’s kingdom was the best means 
of averting this fear, and it was no loss a 
means of clearing the Ger. route to Bag- 
dad. Thus, the Bulgarian people, or at 
least a majority, and the king were In 
agreement, though what King Ferdinand 
regarded as a means to an end, the people 
looked upon as the end itself. By pre- 
serving outwardly a neutral attitude, 
while in secret sympathy with the Central 
Empires, B. was able or hoped to secure 
the neutrality of both Greece and Ru- 
mania; immensely to strengthen the posi- 
tion of Turkey and thwart the allied 
Gallipoli expeditionary force of any chance 
of success; to disperse the allied effort 
into Syria, Mesopotamia, and Salonika 
instead of permitting it to be concentrated 
on the Danube; eventuaUy to open to the 
Austro-Qer. armies the road eastward 
through Serbia; by the ultimate debacle 
of the Serbian army to render possible the 
Bulgarian acquisition of Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and most of Serbia; to avert the 
possibility of the union of the Serbs. 
Croats, and Slovenes in a single state; 
and, finally, to secure the hegemony of 
the entire Balkan Peninsula. Early in 
1915 Venlzelos (then Prime Minister of 
Greece) endeavoured, with the strong 
support of Viscount Grey, to renew the 
Balkan bloo on tho basis of mutual con- 
cessions Uy B. To this proposal, Rumania 
and Serbia were agreeable. Furthermore, 
acting on the assumption that tho terri- 
tory variously styled Serbian or Central 
Macedonia was the prin. demand of B., 
the Entente in the oelebmted note of 
Aug, 4, 1915, conceded Serbian Mace- 
doida, E. Macedonia or Kavalla (at the 
expense of Greece), and the whole of 
Turkish Thrace to the Enos-Midia line. 
Against this offer the Central Empires 
could do no more than offer some of the 
above ters. contingently upon conquering 
them. Bulgarian claims ^ere admittedly 
more than satisfied. Yet, fqr reasons 
whl<^ have been sufficiently indicated 
above, tho offers were refused and the 
bribe failed of its purpose. The Bulgar 
diplomats were merely bluffing to give 
the Austro-Ger. forces tbno to launch 
their groat attack on Serbia. Tho mobi- 
lisation of the Bulgarian Army in the early 
autumn of 1915 In the alleged interests of 
’friendly neutrality.’ coupled with the 
presence in this army of large numbers of 
Ger. officers, caused the Russian Gov. on 
Oot. 3, in concert with the other Entente 
powers, to send an ultimatum to B. This 
led to WOT within three days. On Oot. 7 
Austro-Ger. troops Invaded Serbia and 
four days later the Bulgarian armies under 
the djtpctlon of Ger. officers crossed the 
Serbian frontier from the E. Shortly 
afterwards a secret Germano-Bulgarlan 
treaty was revealed, by whioh B., as the 
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^ce of ber aid Id elding with the Oentrai 
umpires, was promised Albania together 
with Gk. and Serbian Macedonia. On 
Oct. 15, 1915, Great Britain sent a note 
to the Bulgarian Gov. to the etteot that 
a state of war existed between the two 
oountries. On Oct. 23, 1915. the Bul- 
gariana captured Uskub. The Serbian 
apny fled before the combined Austro- 
Ger.’Bulgar drive into Albania with the 
loss of its artillery and transport. There- 
a^r all was quiescent for many months, 
the AUlea, operating from Salonika, hesi- 
tating to move forwm'd for fear of treachery 
on the part of Constantine, king of Greece. 
It was not till late in Aug. 1916 that the 
campaign was renewed, when the Bul- 
garians moved on Kavalla. The proba- 
bility of further success against the Allies 
was for a time averted by Rumania's 
entry; but by the end of Nov. 1916 the 
Ruzne^an army was practically hors de 
coTobiU, though In the interim and in spite 
of Constanune'a continued treachery, 
Gen. Sarrail, commanding the Allies, had 
advanced on and captured Monaatlr. 
The Bulgarian army had by now shot its 
bolt so far as any further marked successes 
were concerned. With the abdication of 
King Constantino, the Allies contented 
themselves with mere raiding and patrol- 
ling operations. Meanwhile M. Veni- 
zeloa was organising a Gk. army and the 
Serbs were reconstituting tbeir forces at 
Corfu. In Sept. 1918 the Balkan front 
once again blazed into activity, and in a 
few weeks the Bulgarian Army, defeated 
and outclassed, was in headlong retreat. 
{See under Macedonian Offensive.) On 
^pt. 30, 1918, the Bulgarian envoys 
came to Salonika and signed an armistice 
with Gen. Franchet d'Ksperey (q.v.), 
commander-in-chief of the army of the 
Orient. The most important etfccts of 
this unconditional surrender were that the 
direct Ger. route to Constantinoplo fell 
under allied control; the Lower Ilanube 
ceased to be available for enemy traffic, 
while Germany find Austria-llungary 
lound themselves unable to reinforce or 
supply Turkey except through Black Sea 
porta. 

the treaty of Neuilly, 1910, B. ceded 
to Greece her Thracian ters., thus losing 
her access to the ^geun Sea; tho\igh an 
eoonomJo outlet to It was provided by the 
treaty, the exact terms remain a subject 
of dtepute. To Rumania, B. lost S. Do- 
bruja. her richest wheat-growing land, and 
she also lost a strip of ter. to Yugoslavia. 
In 1920 an Agrarian gov. came into 
power, under Stambolisky, who, though 
not nominally a Communist, allied him- 
self secretly \^th the Communist party in 
his own country and the Bolshevist Gov. 
of Russia. In June 1923 a coup d'ikU 
overthrew the gov., Stambolisky being 
killed and other Agrarian ministers iin- 
prisoned. During tbe Tsankov Gov. 
which then followed, there was much 
unrest and djlsturhanoe. In Sept. 1923 a 
plot was discovored which led to the arrest 
of 1000 Communists, and sev. thousands 
of persona were killed In local outbreaks; 
doimg 1924, about 200 assassinations took 
place Id the following year an attempt 


was made upon the life of King Boris 
(q.v.). and 120 ^ple were killed and over 
300 injured wnen a bomb exploded in 
Sofia cathedral. The necessarily repres- 
sive Tsankov Gov. remained in power 
autil Jan. 1926, when it was succeeded 
by a democratic gov. under Liapehev. 
B. then pursued a policy of making 
treaties with the Littio Entente countries, 
conditional on the satisfaction of her terri- 
torial and eoouomio claims, with the result 
that she became isolated from the B^kon 
countries. Boris desired better relations 
with his Balkan neighbours, but would 
not agree to part with B.'s territorial 
claims. His internal policy, too. did not 
please the army, with which, indeed, he 
was never on good terms; and in 1034 a 
military coup d'6tat overthrow the gov. of 
Agrarians and Democrats, and the king 
was now forced to agree to the formation 
of what was in effect a semi-military 
dictatoi'ship to offset the political and 
moral deterioration of his coimtry. The 
new gov. turned upon the Macedonians, 
whom the army soon reduced to obedience 
or expelled. The gov. was so hostile to 
Boris that ho was in danger of deposition, 
but his diplomacy and popularity with 
the peasantry, in conjunction with the 
dissensions in the army, saved his throne, 
and ultimately the militarist combination 
fell to pieces. In 1938 the king won a 
diplomatic success by securing tbe release 
of B. from tbe punitive clauses of the 
treaty of Neuilly ; but by that time 
European peace was threatened, and 
Boris decided to sound the possibility of 
bringing B. into the orbit of the W. 
powers; but bo mismanaged the under- 
taking and, moreover, the outbreak of 
war found B. with next to no market for 
its produce save Germany; tbe army was 
entirely dependent on Ger. weapons; Ger. 
intrigue was rifot and the gonerdl staff 
was largely pro-Ger. Though the army 
was not used against Russia and diplo- 
matic relations were retained with the 
U.S.S.R., B. joined in tbe signing of the 
second anti-Comintern I'act; Bulgarian 
troops and Macedonian bancllts oppressed 
Gks. and Yugoslavs; and the king de- 
clared war on Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. to please bis Ger. patrons. Qer. 
troops entered the country in March 
1941 and occupied Black Sea ports, 
though B. was not officially at war with 
Russia. In 1943 the king d. suddenly 
in his palace in Sofia, after a mysterious 
illness, and was succeodod by his Infant 
son. Prince Simeon. Reports that Boris 
had died from violence persisted in neutral 
quartets. B. had lost a ruler who was 
strong enough to uul^ politicians and 
generals who ordinarily did not readily 
co-operate. On Auguft 26, 1944, the 

f or. declared B. to neutral In the 
lusso-Ger. war, and Bulgarian delegates 
to Cairo tried to secure eleventh -hour 
torms of peace from |lreat Britain and 
the U.S.A. Russia, however, refused to 
reoognise tbe so-called neutrality of 
B. and called upon B. to declare war 
against Germany, and when no satis- 
factory reply was received by Sept. 5, 
Russia declared war on B. B. oould only 
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sue for an armlstloe, and on Sept 7 its 
ffov. deciared war on Germany. Hos- 
tilities wlUi Russia ceased a few days 
later. An armistice with the United 
Nations was signed in Moscow on Oct. 28. 
Russian troops occupied the country 
throughout 1945 and were still in B. in 
1940. though it was agreed by the allied 
foreign ministers in Paris that Russian 
troops should evacuate the country with- 
in three months after a treaty was signed 
with B. 

Sept. 9, 1946, second anniversary of 
the Bulgarian revolution, by which the 
Fatherland Front seized power, was 
marked by the proclamation of a People’s 
Republic, for which the plebiscite of the 
previous day had given a large majority. 
The young King Simoon was forced to 
abdicate. The Fatherland Front was 
formed during the war by the Communist, 
Agrarian, Socialist, and Zvono (profes- 
sional and armv class) parties. It pro- 
vided the political leadership of the 
Partisan movement, and brought the Bul- 
garian Army into the war on the allied 
side. The Partisans fought throughout 
spring and summer of 1944 against the 
forces on the pro-Ger. side, and if they 
achieved little at least they did not lack 
courage. The army fought efficiently in 
Yugoslavia ahil 1 lungary for the Inst 
seven months of the war. By late lOiO, 
after the secession of the Agrarian party 
and the split in the Socialist party of 1945, 
Communist control was almost as com- 
plete In Bulgaria as in Yugoslavia, The 
police,- now called militia, wore controlled 
by the Ooramiiniat-led Ministry of the 
Interior. A decree of 1946 created a 
’frontier militia,* also under the Ministry 
of the Interior, to which men were trans- 
ferred from the array. The secret police 
of B. Is the state security section of the 
militia, whose members do not wear 
uniform. It includes men who received 
special training In Russia. The increased 
tempo in the direction of Communist 
control was probably explained partly by 
the departure of the Red Army antici- 
pated In the peace treaty. The Soviet 
Gov. doubtless felt that the presence of its 
own forties was no longer needed, since 
its Bulgarian friends were now so firmly 
In power. A general election was hold 
on Got. 27, 1946. The Fatherland Front 
obtained 364 seats (277 of which went to 
the Communists) and the opposition lOl. 
In Aug. 1947 the oppositional Agrarian 
Union was dissolved and its leader, Nicola 
Petkov, was hanged on Sept. 23 on a 
trumped-up oharge of treason. The peace 
treaty was signed in Paris on Feb. 10, 1 947. 
On Aug. 1, 1947, a treaty of friendship, 
eoUabomtion, and mutual assistanoe was 
signed with Yugoslavia, and a similar 
treaty with Rumania on Jan. 16, 1948. 

Language and £4fmzfurs.^The original 
Bulgarian tongue was Ural-Altaic but it 
has left only few traces in the Slavonic 
speech adopted by Bulgars who settled in 
the Balkan Peninsula. The Bulgarian- 1 
Slavonio tongue Is closely allied to the 
Russian, but some Serbian, Gk., Romanlo, 
Albanian, and Turkish elements have 
found their way Into the language. As, 


in most peasant nations, the legends of B. 
are many and widely told; as in most 
Slavic nations, there is in the literature an 
atmosphere of sadness. The literature In 
the old days of B.’e glory consisted chiefly 
of translations from Gk. and theological 
works. From 1762 until B.’s liberation 
in 1878, the literature consisted chiefly of 
eds. of a popular and political nature. 
Modern literature is realistic, mystic, or 
philosopUcal In tendency, and Is strongly 
under Russian Influence. Ivan Vasov. 


poet and novelist, who d. in 1921, Is the 
greatest modern figure. The poems of 
Sla Viskov, the novels of Karavelov, the 
historical works of Drinov and Radev, the 
dramatic works of Yavorov, Raynov, and 
Thodorov also deserve mention. There 
Is also a rich lyrical popular poetry. The 
C 3 n‘illic alphabet is that in general use, 
as in Russian, viz. that modified from the 
Gk. by Cyril. 

liiblioQrayihg. — W. Miller. The Btdkans 
(Story of the Nations series), 1898; R. 
Rankin, The Inner Hurtory of the Balkan 
War, 1914; G. Honotaux, La Ouerre des 
Balkans et V Europe, xgt 2 -J 3 , 1914; B. 
Antonov, Bulgarien a.d. 679 - 1917 , 1917; 
D. Mlshew, The BuJgarifins in the Past, 
1919; N. Stanev, Hiatoire de Bulgarie, 
1878 - 1912 , 1924; S. Runciman, A History 
of the First Bulgarian Empire, 1930; 
M. Schipcoveusky, Iai Bulgarie, 1931; 
H. Prost, Tax Bulgarie de 1912 d 1930 , 
1932; G. O. Logio, Bulgaria, Past and 
Present, 1936; J. U. Moflov, The Social 
Economic Structure of Bulgarian Agri- 
culture, 1936; J. F. Gellert, Miitelbnl- 
gamen: das Kullurgeographische Bild der 
(iegenwari, 1937; F. W. li. Kovocs, The 
Untamed Balkans, 1941 ; B. Newman, 
Balkan Background, 1944. 

Bulgarian Milk, milk containing lactic 
acid. Sour milk has long been looked 
upon as a healing agent, and tlie hastening 
of the souring process by introducing a 
portion in which the bacteria have already 
been at work is an idea borrowed from the 
Bulgarians and Tatars. The bacteria 
help In the formation of lactic acid, which 
acts as a preservative, preventing further 
decomposition. It is suggested that when 
sour milk is taken os food, the bacteria 
multiply in the intestines and aid diges- 
tion by preventing hannful fermentation. 

Bulgarin, Tad^ Vanediktovitoh (1789- 
1859), Russian writer, b. in Lithuania, 
of Polish ancestry; served against P'ronce, 
and later in Napoleon’s Polish army; 
settled in St. Petersburg about 1820. In 
1823 ho founded the Northern Archiije, 
and in 1825 a new od. of the Northern Bee, 
where his bitter and sarcastic writing 
attracted much attention. Ho was a 
follower of the Absolutist party, and wys 
intimate with the secret police. His 
novels include Ivan Vishigin, or the 
Russian Oil Bias (IK29, Eng. translation. 
1831); Peter Ivanovitch Pishigin (1830) 
Maseppa (1832); and he also pub. An 
Historical, Oeographical, and Literary 
Survetppf Rtissia (1837). 

BuQuiuIb is the name of a large genus of 
land -snails comprising over 1000 species. 
They have external shells, and related 
to toe hedge* and grass* 
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Bulimia, Boulimla, or Bulimy, insatiable the taxation of church property under 
hunger (Gk. povXifjLia, from ox, Ai/hm, Clkricis Laicos); In Cena Domini, 
hunger), state of ill health duo to various 1362, issued against heretics by Urban v.; 
causes. The patient has a constant morbid Exect'abilia, 1460, in which Pius II. de- 
craving for food. dared the papal superiority over the 

Bulkheads: 1. The partitions which councils; Exsurgc Domine, 1520, issued 
divide up the internal spaces of a ship, by Leo X. against Luther and burned by 
They are generally transverse and water- him; Unigenitus, 1713, which condemned 
tight, blit they may be longitudinal and Qnesnel; Dominua ac Hedemptor Nosier, 
partially or completely non -water- tight, 1773, issued by Clement XIV. to abolish 
as the circumstances may require. In the Jesuits; Ecclenia Christi, 1801, which 
warships particularly the transverse cstab. the Concordat with France; SoWici- 
water-tight B. are very numerous, to tudo Omnium, 1814, by which Pius VII. 
check the entrance of water through restored the Jesuits; Ineffabilis, 1854, 
damage while in action, and, os a nue, proclaiming the doctrine of the Immaou- 
each bulkhead is fitted with an hy- late CJonceptlon, and Pastor JEtemus, 
draulically worked door w'hich closes 1870. in which Pius IX. proclaimed papal 
automatically when the compartment is infallibility. 

flooded. The subdivlsiona required by Bull,. amusing and unintentional blun- 
Lloyd’s Register for all stcartiers are four, der in speech, due to the conjunction 

1. e. one bulkhead at each end of the of incompatible ideas, and implying an 
machinery spaces and one at a reasonable evident contradiction in terras. Rs. are 
distance from each end of the sWp. For usually associated with Ireland, and many 
larger steamers other B. have to be fitted of tho best examples are Irish. One of 
according to their size. Tho bulkhead the most famous is that made by a speaker 
nearest the bows is called the collision during the Parnell Commission, lilmsolf a 
bulkhead and that nearest the stern the soldier who had run away during action, 
after-peak bulkhead. In sailing ships who stated that it was ‘bettc'r to be a 
the collision bulkhead only is required, coward for a few hours than to bo dead all 

2. Tho soa-walls which mark the lino of tho rest of your life." Sec R. L. Edgo- 
the shore and from which the piers and worth, Essaj/ on Irish Bulls, 1802 (new 
quays project. 3. A general term for a ed., 1898). 

partition in mines and tunnels, etc.. Bull, George (1634-1710), learned Eng. 
sometimes solid and sometimes provided churchman, educated at Tiverton School 
with a door for passage of men and and Exeter College; would not take the 
materlnls. oath of allegiance to the Commonwealth, 

Bulkley, Lucius Duncan (1845-1928), and was privately ordained, in 1655, by 
Amer. dermatologist, educated at Yale Bishop Skinner, who thereby committed 
and later studied medicine in Europe, a capital offence. As minister of St. 
Took a leading part in tlie foundation of Georgo*.s, near Bristol, ho followed the 
the New York Skin and Cancer Hospital, liturgy under tho cloak of extemporary 
where he acted ns consulting physician devotion. Uis Harmonica Aposlolica 
and later held similar positions in New (1659), w'ritten In Lat., served to minimise 
York Hospital and other important insti- the divergence in the views of St. Paul and 
tutions. .Publications: Eczema and Us St. James on Justnioation, but tho work 
Manaoemeni (1881); Manual of Diseases which cstab. his high reputation was 
of the Skin (1898); Compendium of Dis~ entitled Defensio Fidei Nicen/v, 1685. 
eases of the Skin {lUlJd); Cancer, its Causes Bull, John, popular term for the 
amd Treatment (1915-17); The Medical typical Englishman. It took Its rise 
TrecUment of Cancer (1919)’, Cancer and Us from Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull 
Non-surffical Treaiment (1921); Canoer of Q712) (in whloh the Church of England 
the Breast (1925). flgiu-es as his mother), a political skit 

Bull, see Ox. .•satirising tho duke of Marlboruu^, and 

Bull, papal instniment, ordinance, stirring up public feeling against France, 
letter, or decree, issued by the Apostolic J. B. begins to figure frequently In broad- 
Cliancery, and differing from briefs down sides and caricatures about tho time of 
to 1878 in being written in Gothic script, the Fr. Revolution. Tho idea has since 
At that date Pope Leo Xlll. ordered the evolved in Punch and other humorous 
ase of Lat. script, and restricted the use of papers. 

the very anct. leaden seal to important Bull, John (156.3-1628), Eng. musical 
Bs., replacing it in other cases by a red composer, b. In Somersetshire; became 
one. Bs. are written on parchment, to orgfuiist of Hereford Cathedral in 1582, 
which the seal is attached by a yellow or and in 1585 was admitted to the Chapel 
rod slJk cord when concerned with the Royal, lie was tho first prof, of rauslo at 
granting of favours, but by a grey one Gresham College, and one of tho musicians 
when dealing with the ndininistration of of I'rlnco Henry. He left England in 
justice. The name comes from the Lat. 1613, and d. in Antwerp. Cod save the 
bulla, meaning the capsule of wax sur- King has been attributed to him. 
rounding a seal; the term being extended Bull* Ole Borneman (1810-80), Nor- 
to the seal itself* and then to the docu- wegfan violinist, 6. at llenmn, and was 
ment. All Bs^* befldo with the name of largely self-taught. In 1828 he appeared 
the pope, followed by Serous servorum at a concert, and was so ^iccessful that in 
Dei. Arnold the most famous Bs. of hist. 1829 he went to Oassel to study under 
are Clericis Laicos, 1296, and Unam Sane- Spohr. He soon returned to Bergen, but 
fam,1302tis9ued by Boniface VIII. against in 1832 made his tnie d^but In Paris. 
PhlUp le Bel of Franod, both dealing with Here ho heard Paganini, and adopted his 
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style of playing. He performed with ^reat 
success all over the Continent till 1839, 
when he went into retirement for a few 
years. In 1843 he went to America, 
which he fi*enucntly revisited. His tech- 
nique was brilliant and ho showed to best 
advantage in the national fantasias of his 
own composition. 

Bulla, term opplled by the Roms, to 
any ornamental stud or boss, but par- 
ticularly to an amulet worn round the 
neck by children of noble birth till they 
atlahied maturity. The custom was of 
Etruscan origin, and after the second 
Punic war was extended to all children 
of fitio birth. 

Bulla, or Bubble-shell, is a genus of 
gastropod molluscs of the order Euthy- 
ncura. The species inhabit muddy and 
sandy sea-water and feed on animal 
matter. The shell is external, has no 
projecting spire, and is so thin that it 
resembles a bubl)le. Ti. soli far ia is an 
Amer. species. 

Bullace, or Pranua insiiitia, is a species 
ot Rosaceic which is nearly related to the 
sloe and plum. The fruit is globoid, and 
the plant is a native of Britain. 

Bullse, collections of serum luising the 
outer skin from the true skin. They may 
be duo to injury or friction os in rowing, 
or be ^mptomatic of skin affections, as 
pemphigus and hvdroa. 

Bullant, Jean (t. iril5-78), Fr. architect 
ami sculptor, developed his taste aud 
acquired his knowledge by a faithful study 
of the classical monuments aud statues in 
Italy. Tills may be gathered from his 
latter treatise entitled lleigle generalle 
d' architecture des cituj manUres vl568), the 
earlier being a description of tbe various 
iiictbods of making nindials, which ho 
called Uecuexl ^d'horlogiographie (1.561). 
His Chfi.tean d’ Fcouen, begun about 154(), 
Is universally rf'cogni&ed as one of the 
hnest arehit/cotural achievements of tho 
period, and is remarkable, above all, for 
the purity of his stylo. For Catherine do’ 
Mcdlcl, who early appreciated his talent, 
he built the HCtcl de tfoissons, which 
stood on the site now occupied by the 
Bourse de Commerce. Tho HOtcI Cania- 
vaiet, the central buildings of tho Tuileries, 
and the tomb of Henry 11. aud his 
patroness, Catherine, are also his work. 

Bullard, Robert Loe, distinguished 
Amer. general, b. at Voungstowr , .Ala- 
bama, Jan. 1.5, ISGl. Trained for the 
army at W, Point Acatlemy, he served in 
the Sp.-Amcr. war and the campaign in 
the Philippines. He had risen to tho rank 
of colqpel when America entered the First 
World War. He landed in Franco as the 
commander of a iirigado in tho first div. 
of the Amer. expeditionary force in 1917. 
Later in this year aud m 1918 he com- 
manded In tuni tho Firet and Second 
Amer. Armies, taking a prominent part, iu 
the second battle of the Marne in July 
1918. He retired In 1925 from the ai*my. 
Pub. Personalities and Reminiscences of 
the World War (1925). 

Bullas, In Spain, site on hill In prov. 
of Murcia; Interesting Rom. remains; 
manufs. hempen fabrics, earthenware, 
and brandy. 


Bulldog 

Bull-baiting, formerly a popular sport 
in England. A bull, with the points of Its 
horns protected, was fastened to a stake 
and attacked by bulldogs. Tbe sport 
was abolished by law in 1835. 

Bulldog, breed of dog. employed for 
tho baiting of bulls (abolished by law in 
1835). It Is probably a sub-variety of 
tho mastiff, crossed with lesser breeds, aud 
the tales concerning Its descent from the 
hyoena may be dismissed as so much 
fiction. In Elizabethan times these dogs 
were perhaps tho most sought-after Eng. 
breed, because of the prevalence of the 
sports of bull- and bear-baiting. Their 
ability to seize and cling to the muzzles of 
tho animals they baited became proverbial, 
and was only duo in part to their in- 
nate courage, as popularly conceived, the 
nature of the ‘undorbite’ or locked Jaw 
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peculiar to the breed making it difficult 
for the animal to loose its hold when once 
securely fixed. There is some evidence 
that tho B. Avas known in Roiu. Britain. 
During the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries the breed was In high 
favour because of its fighting propensities. 
But the modern B. evinces anything but a 
pugilistic character, and, os every breeder 
knows, is notorious for its good iiatpre, 
e-speciaily with children, who juti much 
safer with it than with the more ‘snappy’ 
breeds. Tho breed is not long-lived, a B. 
of six years being considered advanced in 
years, and few live much beyond that age. 
As a watchdog the B. Is useless. The 
points of the modem B. are as follow: 
colour, white (tho standard colour), 
brindlc, fawn, brown, not black, which 
Is disallowed; skull of massive propor- 
tions, deep ‘stop’ between tho eyes, which 
should 1)0 placed well apart ; nose black, if 
spotted with pink it is known as a ‘dudley 
nose,’ and tends towards disqualification; 
cars ‘rose’ or ‘tulip,’ neatly set and light; 
neck thick aud short: chest well developed, 
legs massive, showing plenty of bone, and 
short, so sot as to give the dog the 
appearance of being ‘cloddy* or sot near 
the ground; bodv short, tapering near tho 
short ribs, and nt^atly proportioned; back 
shaped '^ke that of a roach; tall very 
short, and never carried high. The dog 
must be ‘short-faced,’ and me nose well 
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set back — the further the better — be- 
tween the eyes, an^ the teeth, upper and 
under, should be well displayed. Weight 
from 20 to 65 lb. 

Toy BvUdogs have of recent years 
achieved considerable popularity as a 
breed, especially in Franco. They pos- 
sess few of the characteristics of the 
heavier breed, with faces less ‘set back,* 
and heavy bat-ears. 

The Dogve de Bordeaux is a species of B. 
employed as a bull-baiter in the bull rings 
in the S. of France. It has the appear- 
ance of a cross between a B. and a 
mastiff, and is steadily grooving in popu- 
larity among breedera in this country. 
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When crossed ^ith other bree<ls, especially 
with the mastiff, the B. tends to become 
vicious and even dangerous, and this 
cross is much in demand among night- 
watchmen and fujrsons who have the 
charge of premises during the night.. 

Bulldog, German, see Boxer. 

Bulldog, or Bull-dog, refractory ma- 
terial composed of ferric oxide and silica, 
made by roasting ferrous silicate (tap 
cinder) in air. It is used for lining the 
hearths of puddling furnacos. 

Bullen, Frank Thomas (1857-191.5), 
Eng. author, b. at Paddington; left school 
in 1866 to become an errand boy. Led an 
adventurous life. Went to sea in 1869, 
apd made many voyages, becoming chief 
mate at one time. Left the sea In 1883, 
and entered the Meteorological Oftlce, 
where ho remained till 1899. Amongst 
bis many works may be mentioned The 
Qruiae of the *CajehQXoV\ Idylls of the Sea; 
The Jjog of a Sea-Waif; With Christ at 
Sea; The Apostles of the South Sea; Deep 
Sea Plunderings; A Whaleman*s Wife; 
Creatures of the Sea. 

Buller, Sir Redvers Henry (1839-1908), 
Eng. general, p. near Credlton, Devon- 
Bhiro. In 1860 he served ih China; in 
1870 tn the Red R. expedition; In 1874 in 
the Aabantoe war; and In 1878-70 in the 
Kaffir and Zulu campaigns. In these 
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last ho specially distinguished himself, 
and won the V.C. for the rescue of throe 
comrades. In 1881 he served in the Boer 
war as chief of the staff to Sir Evelyn 
Wood; In 18S2 in the Egyptian campaign 
as head of the intelligence dept., and in 
1884-8.5 os chief of staff in the Sudan 
war. receiving the K.C.B. in 1885. Do 
became a nuartermastcr-general in 1887, 
and also under-sooretary for Ireland, in 
1890 was promoted to adjutant-general. 
In 1891 to lieutenant-general, and in 1894 
received the G.C.B. In 1898 he obtained 
the command of the First Army Corps 
and the Aldershot garrison, and in 1899 
became commanding genera! of the Brit, 
forces in S. Africa, and later general olllccr 
commanding in Natal. Owing to sov. 
severe reverses round Ladysmith he was 
superseded bv Lord Roberts, and after 
engaging in the expulsion of the Boers 
from Natal, returned to England in 1900. 
Ho was again cominaridor of the First 
Army Corps at Aldershot, but was retired 
in Oct. 1901 in consequence of an im- 
prudent speech. Sev. unfortunate facts 
concerning his S. African leadership 
became public, and ho left the army in 
1906. See C. M. IVIelvillo, The Life of 
Sir Redvers Butler, 1924. 

Buller, Sir Walter Lawry (1838-1906), 
Now Zealand ornithologist and jurist, 
whose contributions to science form one 
of the chief factors in Ids career, was 
b, in New Zealand, and was educated 
at Wesley College, Auckland. Took a 
prominent place in the affaim of the Maoris, 
appointed gov. interpreter at Wellington 
in 1855. Created magistrate in 1802 : came 
to ETiglaiul in 1871; called to the Bar in 
1874. Received titles of F.R.S., 
K.C.M.G., and Se.L. of Cambridge. 

Bullet, solid projectile discharged from 
small-arms of all kinds, in contra- 
distinction to the larger missile-s used by 
the artillery. In”'’ the old smootli-bore 
muskets, accuracy of aim was .spoiled by 
various dilliculties. such as the pressure 
of the gas generated by the discharge, and 
the tact that the projectile must always be 
smaller in <liaraotcr than the horo of the 
gun. This early caused the invention of 
the system of rifling the bore, and hence 
came a re\olution, also, in the form of the 
B. The Muooth-horo musket had fired a 
heavy spherical lead shot. In William 
IV. ’s reign the Brunswick iierciission rifle 
w'as intro»lucod into the Brit. Army, and 
for a while tho old form of B., slightly 
cnlargccl, whs retained. It was, however, 

* belted,' that is to say, it had a projecting 
ring round it which fitted into tho grooves 
in tho barrel. In 1836, Greener, an Eng. 
gunmaker, produced an exiiandlng B., for 
which, tw^enty-one years later, ho received 
a reward of fJlOOO from the gov. The 
ball was oval in shape, flitod with a plug 
which tlie force of tho discharge drove 
Into the lead of tho B.; The lead was 
thus forced to expand and flU the grooves. 
The result of this expajis|oii Is to prevent 
windage, and to communicate a twist to 
the B. which enables it to travel steadily. 
Greener’s invention was never made prac- 
tical use of, as the gov. objected to its 
complication. Meanwhile, in Franoe, 
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Capt. DeJvigne had also perfected a new ! 
form of rifle, with a siiniJar kiad of B., 1 
and this was introduced into the Fr. I 
Army. About 1849 a further step was 
made by Capt. Mlni^, a Frenchman, who 
invented a cyllndi-o-conoldiil (in the 
earlier patterns only conoidal) U. The 
pluif was discarded In favour of a hemi- 
spherical Iron cap, which served tho same 
purpose. In 1851. the Minid rifle was 
Introdiicod into the Brit. Army. The 
introduction in the Miiiid rifle of an 
elongated B. made the use of the muzzlc- 
luading rifle somewhat more easy, but the 
breech -loatUng rifle was soon in use. 
Most dillicultios had now beea overcome. 
The boring gave the 13. tho twist necessary 
to enable it to keep its course, tho expan- 
sion enabled it to grii> tlie boi-e properly so 
that 13. and bore had one axis. The uso 
of the cylindrical B. now made it possible 
to diminish tho size of the bore, while 
retaining a heavy r3. Thus came the 
introduction of snialJ-bore rifles, where 
the B. was made longer still. It was, of 
course, essential that the weight of the B. 
should not be dlniiiilsiied too much. A 
result of this longtheuing was that rifles 
were made witli a greater twist in tho 
grooving. The B., to lie of use, has to 
travel point foremost. It is kept in posi- 
tion by the rotation communicated to it 
irom the haivf’ and so any lengthening 
of tho B. causes It tu require greater rota- 
tion to keep It from drooping or deflecting. 
Further, to prevent deflection, some early 
Bs. w'ere furnished w'ith circular grooves. 

If they turned at all, tho wind caught m 
these and returned them to their original 
direction. The Bs. for large-bore ritias 
had been formed of lead, slightly hardened, 
but this would bo rendered soft and shape- 
icss by too rapid a rotation. Hence, the 
small-bore B. is gciieraJly covered w’ltli 
some harder iiietal. No expansion of 
this can lake place, and so the 11. is made 
slightly larger in diameter than the bore 
it will pass through. The dum-dum, or 
expanding B., has tlio lead exposed at tho 
€*nd, and so expands wiicn it strikes. Its 
use is now forithldcn in civilised warfare. 
Most modern Bs. are (»f composite form, 
consisting of a cupro-mckel or coated 
.steel envelope containing various typos of 
fllllng. Filling usually consists of lead, 
hut Trcquently an alumiunim or a fibre 
tip is placed inside the nose of the B. to 
improve its ballistic projicrties. Armour- 
piercing Bs. contain a load sleeve and a 
pointed tool steel centre giving much 
greater penetrating power than ordinary 
Bs. In tracer Bs. the roar portion of the 
filling consists of a burning composition 
which is ignited by tho flash of the charge 
and loaves a visible w'akc for the greater 
port, of its flight. Explosive Bs. were 
introduced by tlio Austrians during tho 
First World War as range indicators; 
incendiary Bs. were de\ eloped for uso 
against aircraft. For military piu'poscs 
B. calibres range from 0-25fi in. up to 
1 in., beyond which size the term B. 
ceases to he applicable. During recent 
years attempts nave been made to in- 
crease tlie ranging properties of Bs. by 
streamlining tho bases. Ranges up to 
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5700 yds. have been thus obtainefL Bs. 
for revolvers are in some cases of tho solid 
lead type, but for the higher-velocity 
automatic arms it is necessary to use tho 
harder enveloped typo. 

Bulletin, Fr, word which has been Im- 
ported into tho ICng. language, signify- 
ing a short authentic account of some 
passing event, intended for tho informa- 
tion oi tho public. B. is derived from 
Lat. bulla, a seal. When kings and 
other persons of high rank .are dangerously 
ill, daily Bs. are issued by the physicians 
relative to the state of the patient. The 
13. des Lois Is the Fr. statute book. 

Bull-fight. Combats of men with bulls 
have for long been a favourite national 
spoi*t with certain of the Lat. races. 
They appear to have been common in 
Greece and Rome, and still exist in 
Portugal, France. Mexico, and especially 
in Spain, where they wore abolished by 
Charles IV., but reintroduced by Joseph 
Bonaparte. Up to tho Sp. Civil w’ar 
(19:36-39) Bs. were held in all the large 
towns of Spain, particularly in Madrid, 
cither for personal profit or for charitable 
objects. I3ut since the war tho sport has 
waned. The bulls are bicd in Castile and 
Andalusia, the former being preferred. Tho 
most famous fights w’ero held in the Plaza 
de Toros at MaiLiid, a kind of open-air 
circus, surrounded by tiers of scats and 
boxes, anfl capable of accommodating 
10,000 tc 12,000 people. The typical B. 
begins with a processional entry of the com- 
batants, in which the matadors lead, being 
followed l)y the handerillcros, the pica- 
dors, and lastly the monos sabios, or 
attendants with spare horsoi. Aftar 
saluting the mayor, the picadors, dressfid 
in a picturesque national costume, armed 
with lanees, and mounted on worn-out 
horses, take up their position in the centre 
of tho arena. A bull is then led out, and 
the picadors attack it v;ith their lances. 
The horses are urged on by attendants 
with sticks, w'ho are dressed in blue and 
red, and when a horse !.>. cither wounded 
or throws its rider, tho banderilleros 
attract the attention of the bull bv 
waving their red and yellow capes while 
the picador mokes his escape. Tho ban- 
I rlerlJleros save themselves by leaping over 
tlie barricades. After the picadors liave 
fought for some time, they leave the ring 
and are succeeded by the banderilleros, 
wbo infuriate the bull by means of liaii- 
derillas. These are gaily coloni'ed and 
ornamented barbed darts, about 2 ft. 
long, sometimes having flre-crackers 
attached to them which tho men stick 
into the aniniars neck. Finally a mata- 
dor, bearing a naked sword nml a muleta, 
or voi*mihon flag, enters and salutes the 
mayor. He lures the bull by means of 
the red cloth, and as it blindly rushes at 
him, .Mteps aside and stabs it between tho 
left shoulder and tho blade, usually killing 
it in a short, time by means of this or some 
other stroke. As soon os the bull Is dead, 
the performance recommoncoa with a fresh 
animal, and should tho matador, as occa- 
sionally b.»ppens, be fatally gored by tho 
hull, another matador takes his place. 
Eight or ten bulls are often killed in one 
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day, and the hIo lighter of horses is very 
large and involves revolting cruelty. 
Successful matadors achieve immense 
popularity and are able to retire with 
large fortunes. The two most famous 
have been Hafael Guerra, or Querrita, 
and Manuel Esparto. Bs., in tho milder 
form of bull-baiting, have in recent years 
been introduced into S. France, but tho 
worst abuses are avoided. 

Bullflnch, Pyrrhula eurovsent is a passor- 
iform bird of the family Fringillidse, and 
differs from other finches in the thickness 
of its head and neck. It Is small, bluish- 
grey or black, red or chocolate-breasted 
according to sex, and is a native of woods. 
It is a favourite cage bird, and in captivity 
it can be taught in the moulting season to 
whistle tunes (the ordinary species known 
as the piping finch). 

Bullfrog, Rana catesbiana, a species 
of Hanidec, is a N. Amor, frog which utters 
a bellowing noise, and thus obtains its 
name. It is aquatic, green in colour, and 
reaches a length of 7 in. 

Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumb, is the 
popular name of Coitus oobio, the typical 
genus of tho Cottldie. Tho species arc 
usually found near sea-coasts in tho pools, 
but may also occur in fresh water. They 
are ugly, spinous fishes, with broad, de- 
pressed heads, and are of no value os food. 
C. scorpius and C. bubalis are common 
marine species in Europe and are numer- 
ous in rock pools. In America the name 
B. is given to members of the catfish 
family, or Silurldoe. 

Bull!, tn. of New S. Wales, Australia, 
60 m. ba rail S. of Sydney. Centre of a 
colliery ujst. On the B. Pass Is Weber’s 
Lookout, a holiday resort. 

Bulliard, Pierre (c. 1742-93), botanist, 
used to design and engrave his own illus- 
trations, and was the first to ])rint plants 
in colour. Among his works may be 
cited Flore parisievne (1774); Herbier' 
de la France (1 780-9,3), besides a botanical 
dictionary (1783), ana treatises on poison- 
ous plants (1784) and mushrooms (1792). i 

Bullinger, Heinrich (1504-75), Swiss re- 
former and I’rotestant theologian, was b. 
at Bremgarten, the son of a priest, who 
himself later embraced the reformed faith. 
During his studies at Cologne he gained a 
first-hand knowledge of the Bible and an 
acquaintance with Luther’s works. He 
studied for a time under Zwingli, whom 
in 1528 he accompanied tn tho Berne Con- 
ference. In 1529 he married an ex-nun, 
and was made pastor at Bremgarten, 
which city he gained to the Reformers. 
On the death of Zwingli at Cappel in 1531, 
he left Bremgarten and took refuge at 
Ztiiich. where he became chief pastor and 
champion of the Protestants. 

Bullion, term denoting tho precious 
metals of gold and silver in their refined 
condition, before they are coined or other- i 
wise manufactured. Though this is tho ! 
true sense of the word, it is often ex- ! 
tended. In speaking of exportation, to in- 
clude the cofined metal also. Tho values 
-of B. as a means of exchange are too 
numerous to mention, as barter Is a pro - 1 
<ess which must necessarily die out at the | 
beglDnlDg of civilisation. Gold and silver j 


are the same iu quality throughout the 
world; they do not deteriorate greatly 
with age or use; they are not so rare that 
the coins have to be made inconveniently 
small; they are capable of easily receiving 
and retaining an impress. Since gold and 
silver are so universally used as a medium 
of commerce, it has of course been neces- 
sary to arrange that In all clviHsed nations 
the B. should be made with a standard 
quantity of precious metal In proportion 
to Its alloy. Tn earlier times this was not 
so, and in the Middle Ages it will bo 
remembered how commerce was frequently 
injured by the debasing of the coinage. 
Though even now matters are not so 
arranged that equal quantities of tho B. 
of various countries arc exactly equal in 
value, yet tho diflcrence is so small as to 
be inconsiderable. 

Bull MastilT, see Mastiff. 

Bull Moose, name of a third party 
founded in 1912 by the friends of formci 
president, Theodore Roosevelt, and which 
gave occasion to one of the most famous 
pri'sidential (yimpnigns in tbo hist, of the 
U.S.A. In 1908, when the presidential 
term of Roosevelt was expiring, h<‘ 
brought about the nomination of W. II. 
Taft by the Republican convention. 
But shortly after Taft entered the White 
House, a notable coolness sprang up be- 
tween tho two men, because Roosevelt 
thought 7’aft had gone back on progres- 
sive principles. When tho Republican 
convention of 1912 met In Chicago, 
Roosevelt entered tho lists against Taft 
for renomination, his friends juitting him 
forward for a third term. But Taft and 
tho old -lino politicians had a linn grip on 
the convention. As soon as this became 
apparent, the Roosevelt followers left tho 
convention and set np a ‘rump’ conven- 
tion of their own. Roosevelt was prom ptly 
nominal ed for the piesldency. One day 
while attending the Republican conven- 
tion Roosevelt was u.sked bow he felt. 
He replied, ‘Like a bull moose.’ The 
metaiihor was at once seized upon by 
newspapiT cartoonists and political ora- 
tors, ami the new party was prompUy 
christened tho ' Bull Moose’ party. The 
nominees of tho party were placed on the 
ballot under the emblem of the bull moose, 
just as in most states the Democratic 
candidates aro listed under tho rooster 
and the Republicans under the Amer. 
eagle. The net result of the Bull Moose 
ticket was to sjilit tho Republican party 
completely. Woodrow Wilson won by 
the greatest majority known In modem 
times. Tuft was likewise tho most heavily 
defeated man. The Bull Moosers, os they 
were popularly known, bad declared their 
intention of forming a permanent pro- 
BTessive third party, and expectation was 
Keen as to what would happen in 1916. 
But the political genius of tho Araer. 

S le is against more than two major 
les, and Roosovclt himself destroyed 
chances of his neW party when bo 
declined to stand agalfi. 

Bullock, Shan F. (1865-1035); Irish 
novelist. His first success was Robert 
Thome^ a mirror of the life of tho avera^ 
London clerk, which was pub. 1007. 
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other novels were The Awkward Squads 
(1893), The Squireen (1903), and Hetty 
(1911). Ho also wrote a biography of 
Thomas Andrews, designer of the Titanic, 
and a vol. of poems. Mors et Vita, which 
appeared In 1912 and 1923 respectively. 

Bullock's Heart, see Custard -Apple. 

Bullroarer, Whlzzer, Whizzing Stick, or 
Lightning Stick, instniment employed 
by savage people usually for the purpose 
of causing rain. It consists of a rect- 
angular slat of wood from about 6 In. to 
2 ft. long, and 1 in. to 2 in. wide, sus- 
pended by one end to a cord, the latter 
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often being provided with a wooden 
handle. It Is whirled rapidly about the 
head, and the noise of the air against the 
slat produces a roaring or whiz/ing sound. 
Among some Austmliun tribes it la thought 
to be employed for the purpose of frighten- 
ing the w'omen away from tribal councils 
or religious orgies, the females being told 
that it ts the volco of the presitiing god or 
demon. But in N. America it is, or wa-s, 
used as an Instrument of synipathetic 
magic, its noise being supposeil to repre- 
sent that of the wind which accompanies 
mill, and It is employed to induce by 
mimicry the actual wind itself. 

Bull Run River, small riv. in Virginia, 
li.S.A., which has given its name to two 
battles fought in the neighbourhood 
during the Civil W'ar: (1) July 21, 1861, 
when the N. troops, under M'Dowoll, 
w'ore utterly defeated by the Confederates 
under Beauregard. (2) Aug. 29, 1862, 
when the Union forces under Pope, who 
was attempting to guard the Potomac 


line, were crushed by the Confederate 
forces under Lee, reinforced by Jackson. 

Bulls and Bears. In the slang of the 
Stock Kxchange ‘Bulls* are men who 
have nominally bought stock, but with 
no intention of paying, hoping to sell 
again at a iiroflt before long. ‘Bears,’ on 
the contrary, are men who have sold 
stock which they do not possess, hoping 
that a fall in prices will enable them to- 
buy at a profit. 

Bull - terrier, cross-breed of bulldog 
and terrier. Tho B. is a very strong, 
plucky dog, and a fearless fighter, with 
Infinite determination. It is somewhat 
ferocious as a house-dog, but is rantle and 
affectionate to its owner. It has short, 
smooth hair, which should preferably be 
white in a good breed, but may bo reddish, 
brown, or fawn. It weigiis from 20 to 
60 lb., but some toy varieties have been 
produced which weigh as little as 7 lb. 
The tad is left uncropped, and shoud be 
carried in a straight lino with the back; 
tho front legs firm and straight, and the 
jaw strong. White Bs. are permitted 
black markings ou the nose, ear, and eye. 

Bull, The, see Taurus. 

Bull's Eye (star), see Aldebaran. 

Bull Trout is a term applied to various 
species of Salmo, which are natives of 
N. Europe, and belong to the Salmonidee, 
or family of trout salmon, and charr. 
The name is frequently applied to S. erioT 
and cambricus, also known os the grey 
trout. S. trutla possesses this name as 
well as those of sea trout, salmon trout, 
sewin, and phinok. 

Bully Tree, name given to certain 
trees, esiiecially tiioso possessing a milky 
juice, sucl aa tho balata and chickle gum 
ti’cea. They belong to the genera Mimu- 
sops, Lucunia, liurnelia, etc,, all of which 
furnish trees of considerable utility. See 
Balata, Gum, etc. 

Bulmer, William (1757-1830), printer 
of the eighteenth century, celebrated for 
his production of the Boydell Shakespeare, 
w'hich consists of nine vols. folio, with a 
vol. of engravings called The Shakespeare 
Oallery, 1791-1805. Bewick, an intimate 
friend of B., engraved some of the illus- 
trations for the vols. B. also printed 
other costly eds., such as Milton (1793-97. 
3 vols, folio), and Goldsmith (1796, 4to), 
for wdilch latter od. Bewick also provided 
illustrations. 

BUlow, Bernhard Heinrich Martin Karl, 
Prince von (1849-1929), Ger. statesman, 
was 6. at Klcin-Flottbeck. Holstein — then 
Dan.; educated at Frankfort-on-the-Main 
and other schools; went to tho uni vs. of 
Lausanne, Leipzig, and Berlin. Joined 
the Prussian regiment of Boyal Hussara 
and did military service as lieutenant in- 
the campaign of 1870. Entered the diplo- 
matic Rcrvico and 8er\ ed in St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Paris, and Bucliarest (1873—88); 
ambassador at Rome, 1893. Ho was then 
appointed Prussian minister of state, and 
finally received the appointment of Ger. 
imperial chancellor in 1900. He was mode' 
priiico Ic 1906. The Reichstag having 
rejected his budget, he resigned, 1909. 
In Dec. 1914 be was sent as ambas. 
to Rome. When Italy joined the Allle» 
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in May 1915. B. finally retired. His 
Memoirs, pub. In 1930-31, contain 
■an embittered narrative of Gler. diplo- 
macy, political corruption, and porsonal 
jealousies (see vol. iii., 77«j IVorld JVar 
4md the Collapse of (S'ermanj/)— lessons 
evidently lost on the later Nazi rulers of 
<jlennany, 

Bttlow, Friedrich Wilhelm (1755-1816), 
count of Donnewitz and Prussian general. 
Tvas 6. at Falkonberg, and entered the 
army in 1768. Ho had already had fair 
experience of war, when in 1813 ho took 
up arms against France. He earned 
great distinction at Orossbeeron, a vic- 
tory gained almost entirely by his general- 
ship, and at Denncwitz, where Napoleon’s 
Advance on Berlin was chocked. In 1815 
he ori ived too late to share in the battle at 
Ligny, but he played his part in the vic- 
tor at Waterloo. He d. at Kdnigsbcrg. 

Billow, Hans Guido von (1830 -9 i), Cfer. 
pianist and conductor, was b. at Dresden, 
the son of Karl Eduard B., a noted author. 
Ho studied under Wieck and Liszt, and 
soon decided to make music his life -study. 
For a time he visited Wagner to study 
conducting, but he soon came back to 
Liszt, whose daughter he married in 1857. 
In 1864 he became chief conductor at the 
Royal Opera in Munich and in 1865 
director of the Conaervatoriurn. Here ho 
organised and produced, with exceptional 
talent, the works of Wagner. In 1869 his 
wife (livorced him and married Wagner, 
but this did not dim his enthusiasm for 
that composer’s work. Ho d. at Cairo. 
B. was a jiianist of the very first class, 
and a talented conductor. His own 
compositions are few, but his taste and 
critical ability were remarkable. 

Bulow, Karl von (1846-1921), Oer. 
field marshal, eon of a Gcr. military 
officer. He joined 2nd Guards regiment 
infantry, 1864. Distinguished at Konig- 
gratz in Austro - Prussian war, 1866. 
Served throughout Franco- Prussian war, 
1870. Held various staff appointments; 
placed in command of 4th (Guards regi- 
ment, 1894; major-general, 1897, Began 
invasion of Belgium, 1914, leading brigade 
of Second Army which occupied Li6go 
Aug. 7 ; then marched towards the Marne, 
where he was driven back. During his 
retreat following this disastrous reverse, 
And during the battle of the Aisno, ho was 
placed in command of tlie First and Ninth 
Armies — apparently to saddlo him with 
responsibility for the failure. In 1916, 
at his own request, ho was retired ; he d. 
in Berlin. 

Bulrush is the name given to sov. plants 
which grow in marshy ground and bogs. 
The commonest of these are Typha an- 
ffuaiifolia and T. latifolia, called also the 
reed-mace and cat’s-tail, or great and 
lesser reed-iuacA respectively. The Inflor- 
escence of the B. is a spadix In which the 
flowers form a long cylindrical mass, 
the yellow mole flowers above and the 
brown feittalo below. The perianth 
Is represented bv long hairs, there are one 
to five monadelphous stamens, and the 
female flower has a single carpel. The 
fruit Is an achene, covered with long hair, 
and is wind-distrronted. These snecies 


belong to the Typhacero, but another B., 
Scirpus Idcustris, belongs to the Cypev- 
acem; its stems are used for making mats, 
baskets, and the seats of chairs. Pennise- 
tum typhoideurn, an Indian spoclos of 
Grarainero, is the pearl millet, or B. 

Bulsar, seaport of India, 115 m. N. 
of Bombay. It exports some timber. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich (1849-1905), Ger. 
author, 6. at Bremen. Was appointed 
librarian of the Bremen library in 1878. 
Wrote dramas, poems, and other works. 
His dramas include Die Arbeiter (1876); 
Eine nene Welt (1886); and Der vcrlorenr 
Sohn (1889). He also pub. a vol. of 
poems called Durch Frost and Olulen. 
Other works which brouglit him into 
prominence are Dramaturyie des Schau- 
spieU (1884), which ran through sev. ods., 
Dramaturyie der Oper, and Shakespeare 
und der Naturalisnius (1893). 

Bulti, or Baltistan, the N. part of Kasb- 
rair, India, onco an independent state. 

Buluwayo, see Bulawayo. 

‘Bulwark,* Brit, battleship, one of 
later ships of Formidable class, 400 ft. 
long, of 15,000 tons, and 18 knots 
Launched 1899. Blown up at Sheorncss. 
Nov. 26. 1914. 

Bulwer, Edward George Earle Lytton, 
and Edward Robert, see Lytton. 

Bulwer, Sir William Henry Lytton 
Earle (1801-72), Eng. diplomatist and 
author, elder brother of Lortl Lytton. 
Ho was employed on diplomatic service 
at The Hague. Bnissels, an<l Vienna, ami 
in 1830 elected pari, reprc^sentatlve of 
Wilton, lie later sat for Coventry, and 
from 1835 to 1837 represented Maryle- 
bone, in each case in the Liberal interest. 
In 1837 be became attached to the Brit, 
embassy at Constantinople, and his suc- 
cess here wa.s 4 i;ich that in 1843 be was 
made iniiiistor plenipotentiary to the 
court at Madrid. Hero he ofirendod Nar- 
vaez, who secured bis withdrawal on the 
accusation of complicity in certain plots. 
In 1849 ho was sent to Washington, whore 
ho represented Britain in the negotiation 
of tho Clayton-Bulwcr tre^aty (q.w.), and 
in IS.'iS to Constantinople. In 1851 ho 
was made O.C.B., and in 1371 he became 
Baron Dulling. His works include France, 
Social, LUerary, and Political (1834): His- 
torical Characters (1868-70); and a Life of 
Visroiint Palmerston (1870). 

Bulwer, John (//. 1654), Eng. physician, 
was the first to write, in Eng., on the 
methods of imparting knowledge to the 
deaf ami dumb. Except that he was him- 
self a teacher of tiio deaf and dumb, 
nothing is knovvTi of his private life. 
Chirohujia, or the Natural Lanyuoi/e of 
the Hand (1644), Philoroph'us, or the 
Deaf and Dumb AIan*a Friend (1648), and 
Palhomyotomia, or a* Dissection of the 
Significative Muscles or Affections of the 
Mind (1049), are hl.s chief works. 

Bumble-bee. see H ctmblic-brk. 

Bumboat, broad, clumsy boat aiu- 
ployed to carry provisions, etc., from land 
to vessels lying in port or near the shore. 
They were formerly managed by women. 
A eoavengor*s boat for romovlng ships* 
refuse is sometimes called a B. 
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Bunbury, In W. Australia, seaport and 
tn. Id tbe co. of Wellington; its famous 
harbour Koombanah has breakwater con- 
structed on a coral reef. Chief exports 
are coal, tin, timber, and agric. produce. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Bunbury, Sir Henry Edward (1778- 
I860), seventh bart., son of Henry Wm. 
11. (q.v.). He served in the army from 
1795 (when he obtained a lieutenancy) to 
1829. He was under secretary of state 
h'om 1809 to 1816. Ho conducted an 
important secret mission to Wellington, 
and, later, was given the task of informing 
Napoleon that he was to be sent to St. 
Helena. In 1830 he became member of 
Parliament for Suffolk. He was the 
author of sev. works, of which the chief is 
the Narrative of C chain Passages in the 
Late War with France (1852), dealing with 
the Peninsular war and the period which 
preceded it. 

Bunbury, Henry William (1750-1811), 
ICng. caricaturist, b. at Mlldonhall, Suffolk, 
was the son of Sir Wm. B. He was 
tMlucated at Westminster and Cambridge, 
and his faculty for caricature early showed 
itself. He never attempted political sub- 
jects, thus kecTiing himself on good terms 
with all parties, but his humorous diaw- 
mgs became so famous as to give him rank 
with Ills contemporaries Rowdandson and 
(lillray. Fc w. «* iscvcr forced to trust to 
his talent for his livelihood. Examples 
of his work are ‘The Country Club’ and 
'The Barber’s Shoi».* 

Buncrana, mrkt. tn. and watering- 
place of oo Donegal, Ireland, on Lough 
Swilly. There is some fishery and trade 
in agric. produce. Pop. 2000. 

Bund OlykcOi Band. 

Bundaborg, port of Queensland, 
Australia, near the mouth of tho R. 
Burnett, 270 m. N. of Brisbane by rail, 
it has saw-mi Us, breweries, elx'., and is 
the centre of a sugar-making dist. Pop. 
11 , 000 . 

Bundelkhand, collection of nine Indian 
states in central India. Diamonds of 
good quality but small size are found in 
.some parts. 

Bundesrat. This council, together with 
the Reichstag, lormed tho federal gov. 
in Germany from 1871 to 1919. Its 
place was taken, under the Weimar Con- 
stitution, by a similar body called the 
Reiclisrat. Tlie B. consisted of delegates 
chosen by the govs, of the dilYerent states 
for each session, whilst the Reichstag, or 
popular a.s8embls" — wliicii before the 
Second World War became a puppet body 
— contained membei’s chosen by tho 
people. Tho king of 1’rus.sia presided 
over both chambers under tho title of 
Ger. emperor. The B. was the superior 
governing body, and could withhold 
measures passod by the Reiohstag. 
Under tho Nazi regime the Weimar Con- 
stitution was abolished and government 
was concentrated solely in tho hands of 
Hitler, the Ftlhrer. See Constitution, 
Germany. 

Bund], native state of India, in Raj- 

E utana. The state is wild and crossed 
y two ranges of hills. Tho K. MeJ 
drains It, and there are no railways. 


Chief tn., B. Area 2250 sq. m. Pop. 
187,000, tn. 19000. 

Bundoran, vil. and wat/erlng-place of oo. 
Donegal, N. Ireland, on Donegal Bay, 4 m. 
S.W. of Ballyshannon. jPop. 1000. 

Bundy, Edgar (1862-1 922), Eng. painter. 
Elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1915. Subjects mainly histori- 
cal, bis pictures illustrative of Brit, sea* 
power being highly popular and widely 
reproduced. 

Bungalow (Anglo-Indian word fromi 
native liangld, Bengalese), a one-storeyed 
house with a veranda, and a pyramidal 
roof, generally thatched. It is the kind of 
house in genetal use by Europeans iA 
India. Dftk Bs. are gov. erections for the 
use of travellers in the Interior of India. 
Tho name is now given in England and 
America to light erections for seaside and 
holiday use, and, loosely, indeed, to any 
dwelling-place of one storey only but with 
one or more rooms in the roof-space. 

Bungay, mrkt. tn. of Suffolk on the 
R. Waveney. It has two par. churohea 
of interest architecturally, and large 
printing works and malt trade. Pop. 
3100. 

Bungener, Louis F4Ux (1814-74), Fr. 
Protestant theologian, was b, at Mar- 
seilles, of Ger. paientagc, and studied and 
taught theology at Geneva. He pub. sev. 
works wrltton as novels, but each Intended 
to defend some principle of Protestantism. 
Of these may i»e named: Un Sermon sous 
Louis A'7F. (7th ed. 1881); Uisioire du 
Concile de Trente (2nd ed. 1854); Trois 
Sermons sous Louis XV. (6th ed. 1902); 
Christ et le Sith'Le (1850); Rome et la Bible 
(6th ed. 1800); Calvin, sa vie, son oeuvre, 
et sts i^crits (2nd ed. 1863). Almost all 
have been trans. into Eng. and Ger. 

Bunhill Fields, publio gardens and 
cemetery in Finsbury, London. In the 
time of tho Great Plaguo it was used for 
the burial of the dead from tho epidemic. 
Became the chief burial-ground for the 
dissenters of London. Bunyan and 
Defoe are buried hero. Opened as a 
I publio garden in 1869. 

Bunin, Ivan Alexeievitch (5. 1870), 
Russian novelist and shorty-story writer. 
Resisting newer tendencies in Russian 
literature, B. remained a traditionalist, 
displaying in his work all tbe force and tho 
weakness uf Riisssian realism — its elaborate 
description, care for exactitude, vaguo 
touch of mystloism, carefully built-up 
study of characters. No Russian writer 
htis been iiuire careful to descril>e tho 
exact colour of a thing seen, the exact 
tone of a thing heard. He had thus 
made himself master of a certain sort of 


stylo, aided by an enormous vocabulary. 
The mam oriticism of bN product is 
that there is sometliiug static In hla books. 
His characters do not act. They look, 
listen, dream, rciueinber. His best- 
known books, many of which have been 
trans. In various languages, are The 
Viilaae (1910); The Cup of Life (1914); 
Monsieur of San Francisco (1917); The 
Love of MUia (1925); The WM of j^e 
{1933} ;Oi ammar of Love (19Z6}, She 
ToistoPe Libemiion (1937). 

Bunion, iiifiamed swelling of tbe 
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burscB muco 8 a 0 , or synovial sacs, occurrinip 
most commonly over tho metatai*so- 
jp^alaugreal Joint of tho first or fifth toe. 
iTiis may bo accompanied by corns or 
suppuration, and generally causes dis- 
tortion of tho Joint. The most common 
cause of Bs. is pressure produced by 
badly fitting footgear, but tho tendency 
may be heredltajT. A cure may bo 
effected by the removal of tho cause of 
Inflammation and treatment ^^ith soothing 
dressings, but In bad cases a surgical 
operation may be necessary. 

Bunium is a name sometimes used for 
a genus of umbelliferous plants which are 
now included in the Carum and Co/iopo- 
dium genera. Tlio tuberous roots when 
boiled or roasted are edible and are a good 
food for pigs. 

Bunker HiU, small hill in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. U,S.A., which gave its name to 
the battle between the Eng. and Amers. 
which began the war of Independence, 
1775. The Eng., under Ilowe, only suc- 
i^eded in carrying the position at the 
third assault, and at enormous loss. The 
Amers., mostly hastily levied volunteers, 
were imder Col. Prescott. A granite 
column indicates the site. 

Bunkum, mere speaking to obtain pub- 
ii<‘ation in the press, or any humbug. 
Phrase arose in 1 820, when, in tho U.S.A. 
Congress, the member for Buncombe, N. 
('arollna rose to speak. He had appar- 
ently nothing to say, and members began 
to leave. He continued, tolling the others 
they could go also, but his electors ex- 
pected a speech from him and he was 
only * speaking for Buncombe.’ 

Bunsen, Christian Charles Josias, Baron 
von (1791-1860), Ger. scholar and 
diplomatist, h. at Korbach, in tho princi- 
pality of Waldeck. His Ptudies at Mar- 
burg were chiefly on theology, but in 1809 
he went to Gottingen Univ., w'hore ho 
gave much attention to philology. In 
1813 he won the univ. prize essay with the 
treatise De jure Atheniensium hereditario. 
Came to Berlin in 4815, where ho became 
acquainted with tho historian Niebuhr, by 
\^hose rccommendatioD ho was, in 1818, 
made secretary to the Prussian embassy 
at Rome. Before tills, though, he had 
studied Persian and Arabic under Silvestre 
de Sacy, and had, in 1817, married Frances 
Waddin^on, by whom his Memoirs were 
later pub. In 1824, on the retirement of 
Niobunr, B. succeeded him os resident 
minister. During his stay at Rome, B.’s 
researches led him In many directions, but 
chiefly towards Egyptology. After leav- 
ing Romo (1838) he was for two years 
ambas. in Berne. In 1842 he was trans- 
ferred to tho London embassy, where he 
pajssed the remainder of his diplomatic life. 
He resigned because he disagreed with 
Prussia's attitude towards tho Crimean 
war, and retired to Heidelberg, being 
made baron in 1857. Among his numer- 
ous works may be named Die Basiliken 
des chriaUichen Roma (1843); Aegwiena 
SUUe in WOtgeachichU (1844-57). 

Site F. von Bunsen, A Memoir of Baron 
Bunsen^ 1868. 

Bunsen, Robert WUhelm (1811-99), Ger. 
chemist and physicist, b. at Gdttingen, 


where he pursued his early studies, after- 
wards completing them at Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna. In 1836 he become prof, 
of chem. at the Polytechnio Institute 
of Kassel, whence three years later ho 
passed to Marburg. In 1852 he was made 
prof, at llolclelbcrg Univ., and here he 
spent the rest of his life. Ho wiis one of 
the greatest teachers of rhem., but rigidly 
abstained from thoorcticul discussion. 
Hence no school rose under his name, in 
spite of the great iiiiiiiber of his pupils 
who made their name ns chemists. His 
publications were extremely numerous, 
and his dtscoveries very valuable. The 
burner which bears his name is known 
to all. His researches on cacodyl, begun 
in 1837, cost him the use of one eye, and 
almost proved fatal. Even before this he 
had discovered tho use of hydrated ferric 
oxide as an antidote to arsenic. He was 
also the first to obtain niugiiesiiiin in a 
metallic state. But tho greatest of his 
achievemonto was the discovery, in com- 
pany with his friend Kirchhoff, of spec- 
trum analysis, a discovci*y which has 
proved of Inestimable value both to 
chemists and astronoraer.s. Among his 
works are: hJnunieratw ac Dcscriptio 
rometrorum (1830); Gasometrische McAho- 
den (18.>7); arid numerous pamphlets. 
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Bunsen Burner, humor invented bv 
the famous chemist Robert Wilhelm 
Bunsen of Heidelberg, about 1855, for 
use in tho univ. laboratories so that coal 
gas could be burned without leaving a 
sooty deposit upon the articles heated. 
Air, about three vols. to every vol. of gas. 
Is drawn Into the burner tube through 
which the gas issues by a fine Jet at tho 
bottom. The mixture burns with a non- 
lumlnous flanio and the combustion is 
complete. The Bunsen flame has an 
‘oxialsing’ zone, or outer envelope where 
oxygen is in excess, and a ‘reducing* zone 
in the centre where un burnt gases are t(» 
be found. Such everyday apparatos as 
fncandesc:ent burners, gas cookers, and go.*^ 
fires depend for their operation upon the 
use of the 13. B. There are various modi- 
fications, e.g. the Mekeit burner In which 
tho burner head is fitted wdth a nickel 
grid I in. deep, thus giving a largo number 
of narrow Bunsen flames. This burner 
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bIIows tho injoction of a largin' amoxmt of 
air giving a very hot ‘ eoUil ’ flame. When 
supplied with compressed air at 10 lb. 
pressure Jt is very useful for furnaces, 
the temp, attainable being about 1830° C. 
(3320° l\). 

Bunsen Cell, voltaic cell which con- 
tains a plate of zinc surrounded by sul- 
hurlc acid and a cai'bon plate surrounded 
y nitric acid, tho two plates being 
separated by a porous partition of un- 
glazed earthenware. It w'as invented in 
1841 by U. W. von Bunsen, the Ger. 
chonilst, who employed it to produce the 
electric arc. It is now obsolete. 

Bunt, see Smut. 

Bunter (Ger. bmiter Sayid^tein ^ varie- 
gated sandstone), in geology, a series of 
rocks forming the lowest div. of the 
Triasslc system. It consists of variegated 
red sandst/Ones and conglomerates. Their 
prill, exposure la in Germany. They may 
be subdivided as follows: (1) Lower B., 
consisting of fine red sandstone, with a 
thickness of os much os 700 ft.; (2) Middle 
B., of coarse sandstone, w'ith a thickness 
of 1000 ft.; (3) Upi)er B.. of re<l and green 
marls, varying In thickness. In England 
It occurs chiefly In the midlands. Few 
fossils have been found in Kng. and Ger. 
beds,, but plant life is repiesented by 
ferns and conifers. 

Bunting, or / 't'-n'ro, is a genus of the 
family FringillidR' or 1 inches. E, citrin- 
eUa, the yellow B. or yellovvhainincr, is 
the commonest Brit, species. The next 
commonest species is tho Com B. {E. 
miliaria); another species, rced-B. (K. 
schccniclua) is common on tho Norfolk 
Broa<ls. The I aT)land B. and iSnow B. 
{fUfA-irophanes nivalis) belong to other 
genera. 

Bunting, Jabez (1779 - 1858). Eng. 
Wesleyan minister, was b. at Manchester, 
where he entereil Uic ministry at the age 
of nineteen, lie whs foui times president 
of the conference, and in 1835 wtus made 
president of tlic lii'st WcslcYan theological 
college. For twent y years he was secre- 
tary to the inissioiiuiy ao< iety. lie may 
almost be consiiicrcd the bmndcr of the 
WeHle*ynn polity. 

Buntingford, inrkt. tn, of Ilertford- 
shin-N 7 III, S. of Boyston, the terminus of 
branch line of the railway. It has alms- 
houses and a school for mcnt^UIy defective 
boys. Po]J- 50P(‘. 

Bunyan, John (1628-88). author of the 
f*ilgrim*8 Progress. \va.s h. at Elstow, near 
Bedford. Members of his family, under 
the name Buingnon, lived m Bedford- 
shire as far back as 1199, whilst tho 
grandfather of his own gmiidfather was 
a certain Thomas Bony on (//. 1512), a 
‘common brewer of beer’ and ‘common 
baker of human bread.’ Jlis mother d. in 
1642. and soon after this he was drafted 
by a local levy into the pari. army. The 
war at an end, he retumod to his native 
plac.e. Ue thus describes his marriage in 
1649 with a religious wife; ‘This woman 
and 1 came together as poor as poor 
might be. not having so much household 
stuff as n dish or spoon lietwixt us both.’ 
She brought wit h her a book of her father’s, 
entitled Plain AJan*8 Pathway to Heaveti, 
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Ahich exerted a powerful Influence over 
nor husband, as may be seen in his Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman (1680). It was 
about this time that ho underwent, like 
Blake and Cowper. many strange religious 
experiences. He had been very fond of 
ringing the bells of Klstow church, but 
was induced to forgo this harmless 
pleasure, as he believed tho steeple would 
rail on his head did he persist ip this 
crime. One time he was arrested in a 

g ame of tipcat by a volro which threatened 
im with neli if he did not repent him of 
his wickedness. Many long hours he 
spent In prayer, but it was a hard battle 
before ho could finally renounce his pet 
vice of dancing on the village green. In 
his Grace Abounding ho vividly describes 
the agony of his suflferlngs at this period. 
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Dreadlul hallucinations banished sleep 
from him at nights. He began to think, 
for iiiPtancc, that he could have no faith 
unless ho performed miracles, and that ho- 
would not be saved because he was not a 
child of Israel. But tho clouds vanished 
and an active life healed his mortad 
linnginiiig'^. In 1653 he joined a dissent- 
ing community, and two yea is later begun 
to preach in neighbouring vlls. Ills tlrst 
book, Boine Gospel Truths Ojtetied U656j, 
IS a truly remarkable production, con- 
sidering that its author wa.s tlie son of a 
tinker and unlearned m s>ntax and 
spelling. It was one of a sc* ies of contro- 
versial writings against the followers of 
George Fox, the Quaker. In 1660 B. was 
confined to Bedford co. Jail os *a common 
upholder of sev. unlawful niecLlngs,* and 
here he remained for twelve years. He 
spent his time writing and began his 
immortal Pilgrim's Progress. After tba 
Declaration of Indulgence ho was re- 
leosed, and was chosen pastor to bis old 
churcli, hut when tlie declaiation was- 
repealed, he was sent to the tii. Jail for 
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six months, bocause ho was a Noncon- 
fonnlst preacher. On reg^tluing: his free* 
doni he took up his pastoral work once 
more, and continued it till his death on 
Snow Hill, Uolbom. He was buried in 
the gloomy graveyard of Bunhill Fields. 
Whilst his Holy War (1682) Is only inferior 
to FUgrim'a Frogress a.s on allego it, the 
latter is, of course, his masterpiece. B. 
actually wrote some sixty b<ioks, but only 
these two and Grace Abounding continue 
to bo read. Pub. in 1667 (the second 
part in 1684), it was at once appreciated 
by the common people, though It was 
some time before men of letters recog- 
nised the homely beauty of Its biblioal 
language, its spirited dialogue, and vivid 
characterisation, its imaginative descrip- 
tions, ns for example of the Delectable 
Bits, and Vanity F’air, and above all the 
passion of its religious fervour. Christianas 
pilgrimaim from the City of Destruction to 
the Celestial City has braught comfort and 
joy to men all the wond over. That 
there is a peculiar fascination about the 
pilgrim is not to be denied, even by those 
who may be averse from B.*8 I'cligious 
opinions. Of this latter we have a striking 
instance in Dean Swift, who, in his famous 
Letter to a Young Clergyman, says: 
‘I have been better entertained, and more 
informed, by a few pages in the Filgrim's 
Frogreaa, than by a long discouj-se upon 
the wlU, and the Intellect, and simple and 
complex ideas.’ See also CowrKJr’s moving 
lines on the pilgrim, beginning. *0 thou, 
whom, borne on fancy’s eager wing.* 
Collected works ed. by C. Doe, 1602; 
G. Offer, 1853, 1862; H. Stebblng, 1859. 
Biographies and commentaries: Lives 
by R. Sootbey, 1830; Lord Macaulay, 
1850; J. A, Froude, 1880; John Brown, 
1885: C. H. Firth. 1911; aJao G. B. 
Harrison, John Bun pan: a Study in Fer- 
aonnliiu, 1928; J. Lindsay. John Bunyan: 
Maker of Myths, 1937; M. P. WilJcocks. 
Bunyan Calling: a Voice from the 
Seventeenth Century, 1943. 

Bunyoro, see Untord, 

Bunzlau, or Weglinieo, before the 1939- 
1946 war tn. of Pinsaian Silesia, but since 
then Included In Iceland. It is famous for 
the pottery made hero sln<;o the sixteenth 
century. There vrere also before the war 
of 1939-45 glass works, wool spinning 
works, and iron foundries. The Moravian 
colony of Gradenburg is near by. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Buonarroti, Michael Angelo, see Michel* 
ANGELO. 

Buonarroti, Michael Angelo, the Y ounger, 
see. Angelo Bitonakuoti. 

Buonfede, Appiano (1716-93), It. philo- 
sopher, was appointed to a professorahip 
of theology at Naples in 1740. Lat^r ho 
joined religious brotherhood of the 
Olestines, and became, in course of time, 
general of that order. His Delta lies- 
taurasUme di ogni Filosofia ne* Secoli 
(1789), one of many works, gives a good 
account of si^xteentb -century philosophy 
(Italian). ^ 

Buoninsegna, see Duccio. 

Buononeini, Giovanni, see Bononcini. 

Buononoini, or Bononcini, Giovanni 
Maria (1640-78), composer, 5. in 


Modena, studied in Bologna. Entered 
service of Francis II.. duke of Modena, 
became maestro di capella of San Gio- 
vanni in Monte. Wrote many instru- 
mental and vocal compositions, and the 
theoretical work, Mumvo praitico (I773J. 

Buononeini, Giovanni Battista (1672- 
1748), son of the above. Became famous 
as a composer of operas, rivalling Ilandol 
for a time. Ho was court composer at 
Vienna for ten years. Ho wrote the 
second act of the famous pasticcio Muzio 
Srevola (an operatic medley performed in 
London 1721, and of which tho other 
acts were written by Mattel and Handel). 
F'or some time bo shared with Handel and 
Areostl the directorship of the Qperatic 
enterprise known as the Royal Academy 
of Music. 

Buoy, an anchored floating body used 
as a guide to navigation or for the purpose 
of mooring. ships. Mooring- buoys are made 
of wood or iron, and art) used in places 
where anchorage is impossible or incon- 
venient. The more imiiortiint use of Bs., 
however, is to mark the limits of a navi- 
gating channel, or to indicate tho existence 
of dangerous obstructions as rocks, shoals, 
sunken wrecks, etc. Bs. may bo dllTeren- 
tiated by colour, shape, or the attachment 
of a signalling apparatus, as whistles, bells, 
fixed or flasliing lights, etc. The follow- 
ing general principles are adopted in tho 
use of Bs. in the United Kingdom: B.s. 
showing a conical top above water are 
called conical Bs., and should bo kept 
on the starboard-hand ; Bs. showing a fiat 
top above water are called can Bs., and 
should bo kept on the port-hand; Bs. 
showing a domed top are called spherical 
Bs., and murk tho ends of middle-grounds. 
In the abovt) definition, starboard -band 
meaiLs the right side of the vessel In 
aseending a nv. or estuary, or in going 
with the main staeom of the flood of tho 
tide on the coast. In !S(‘otland It is estab. 
that conical Bs. should Ik) painted red 
and can Bs. black; spherical Bs. are 
painted with horizontal white stripes 
throughout the United Kingdom. Bs. 
bearing bells, lights, whistles, or distin- 
guishing structures other than the fore- 
going are u^jcd for special positions. Bell- 
Bs. are actuated by tho undulating of 
the waves; lights are provided by com- 
pressed oil gas, though acetylene and 
electiicitv are .sometimes used; whistling 
is effected by tho iirovi.sion of a hollow 
cylinder extending some 39 ft. downwards; 
the up and down motion of the B. pro- 
duces an inhalation and expulsion of air 
from this chamber, and the whistle Is 
blown in a fitful manner corresponding to 
the motion of Uie waves. Wreck Bs. 
are painted green, and bear the word 
‘wreck.’ 

Buoyancy, that iffoperty by which a 
body tends to float ire water, or, more 
sdentifloally, the pressure upwards on a 
floating body is equal to the weight of 
tho body, and that w^dght is eqiial to 
the weight of the water displacMMi by the 
tnunorsed part (.^rc'bimodes' principle). 
That is to say, if the floating body were 
romovo<l, tho space occupied by the 
Itnmened part would be filled up by 
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would 8tUl bo ©quill- 
hnri^^ia welKht of au iinnicraed 

t i!o 1 modes* principle 

hno 1 ^ weight of liquid. If a ship 
IrSfv draught lino to which sho 

may safely be loaded, the moasiiro of her 
^ken as the additional weight 
K bring the draught lino on a level 

ascertain the true 
I^inSo ^ ^ correction must be 

made wei^t in air, to allow for the 

j ® cori*cction is zero if 

density as the 
much as six 

milligrams per gram weight of a body of 
sp. gr. 0-2 {using brass weights). 

sculptor. 

with whom his brother, Athenis, Is always 
associated belongs to the school of sculp- 
ture in Chios at a time when its hist, just 
ceases to be legendary. The brothers 
never advnneed to the representation of 
the nude: all their tlgures (carved in 
marble) were draped. iC did a figure of 
iyche (tortune) and also the Graces for 
the temxile of Nemesis in Smyrna. 

Bupalus is a genus of lepldopterous in- 
jects of the family (jcomctrldee, in which 
no wings are erect in repose and the 
aivo? have ten legs. /?. pmiaWus. the 
bordered white moth, is a beoutiful species 
lonnd in tbo vic-inity of fir-trees. 

Buphaga is a geous of birds of the 
-starling family, or Sturnidee. H. afri- 
v(Wfi^ tlio ox-pecker, is generally seen in 
companies of seven or eight, attending a 
lierd of bulTaloes or antelopes, 

Bupleurum ((ik. lioOs, ox, TrXeupor. rib) 
IS a genus of plants of the family Uin belli - 
Icrae, which ace natives of tompi^rate 
climates in mo.st parts of the world, and 
are remarkable lor their simple leaves. 
J'he Brit, species are know'u by the name 
of hare's ear or buplever, and obtain the 
generic name from a supposition that they 
are injurious to cattle. (Another ex‘- 
planation of the name is that it refers to 
the ribbed fruits or ribbed leav'^os of the 
plant.) li. rot ujidi folium, the throw-wax, 
or thorow-wax, has its upper leaves per- 
foliate. i.e. the basi.s of the loaf are joined 
around the stem, which seems to pierce 
the leaf. 

Buprestidoa is the name of a family of 
coleopterous insects whicli have short 
antenneB and arc very brightly coloured. 
Green is the most common colour, but 
blue, red, gold, and copper oro also fre- 
mient, and have a biiruislicd appearance. 
They live on the trunks of trees, crawl 
slowly, but when on the wing fly rapidly. 

Bur, or Burr, a slight ridge of metal 
raised on edges of a line engmved by the 
burin, rocker, or dry point. Usually r*o- 
moved by a scraper, as it retains too much 
ink in printing the plate, producing the 
effect of a smear. Sometimes left to pro- 
duce a peculiar effect of its own. Sey- 
mour Hadon and other etchers often keej) 
it; BO does Keinbrondt. In mezzotint 
engravings the whole effect comes from 
(he bur. 

Bur, or Burr, Is the name given to a 
fruit whlcii has developed a process like 
a hooked spine to aid it In its dlstrihiition. 
Arctium Lappa, the burdock, is a common 


example, as is also the horse chestnut. 
In Scotland the word is applied to the 
thlstlehead and to the fircone. 

Buran, very violent sandstorm and 
snowstorm occurring in central Asia, or 
even in the Caucasus and on the outskirts 
of Siberia. The storm heralds Itself in a 
peculiar manner, and comes on quite sud- 
denly. The sky^*' becomes inky mack, and 
the atmosphere Is choking, on account of 
the clouds of fine sand blown along by the 
wind, which tears along at a remarkable 
velocity. Sometimes the wind is so 
cutting that it brings along in Its train 
fine particles of partially frozen snow. 
TJicro are two kinds of B., the kara-biiran 
or black storm, and the sarik-buran or 
yellow storm. 

Burano, is. and tn. of N. Italy, 5 
m. N.E. of Venice. Some fishing, and 
important lace-making industry. Pop 
10 , 000 . 

Burbage, James (d. 1597), one of the 
mast famous actors of Kllzaliethan times. 
Itenowued for being the builder of The 
Theatre In Shoroiiitch, and the Black- 
friars Theatre in 1596. Also built the 
Globe with Shakespeare’s financial help. 

Burbage, Richard (1562-1619), great 
Elizabethan actor, son of the above; in 
spite of his short and stout figure, played 
with Imrnedtato success the leading parts 
in moat of Ben Jonson’s dranuis, ancl was 
famous for his impersonations of Hamlet, 
Lear, Othello, and, above all, llicbard 111. 

Burbank. Luther (1849-1926), Aincr. 
plant-breeder; b. March 7, 1849, on a farm 
at Lancaster, Massachusetts. Began mar- 
ket gardening as a youth. In 1875 estab. 
a plant nursery at 8nnta Uosa. (^lifomia. 
He gave up business in 1893 to devote 
himsfdf to pi ant- breeding experiments, by 
which he gained world-wndo celebrity. 
Introduced many famous varieties, especi- 
allv the Biubauk potato. See Breeding. 

Burbot, or Eel-pout, common name 
of lAita vuUjaris, a' species of the Cfadidie, 
or cod family, related to the whiting, 
haddock, and ling, and remarkable as 
being the only fi-esh-water fish of its 
family. It is common in European and 
Amer. streams, It is found in Groat 
Britain eliietly in the Ouse and Cam. 

Burohiello, It. poet of the fifteenth 
century. Date of birth uncertain, d. at 
Home in 1448; Ills real name, Domenico di 
Oiovaiiui. An original poet, who prac- 
ti.sod the trade of barber, aud whoso sliop 
was the meeting-place of the literary wits 
in Florence. B. is a siitirist, and his 
poems are soniiote of the comic burlesque 
type, and licentious. Dilferent opinions 
are held as to the merit of B.’s poems; 
some rt'gardcd him as a genius little short 
of Potrarcli, w'hitst otlvers <‘onsldercd him 
to bo merely ‘a poetic buffoon.’ II 
Doni. his chief friend, wrote a commentary 
on his poems, which i.s as obscure aa tlie 
text of the poems th^mselvos, 

Burokharat, Jakob U618-97), Swiss 
writer on social hist, and art oritlo, 
e«l>eciallv famous for Ida works on the It. 
Renaiseanee. Educated at Berllu and 
Bonn, anu a pupil of Franz Kiigler, the 
art historian. lie was a prof, of hist, at 
Baslo Univ. for nearly fifty years. His 
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first important work was pub. in 1842. and 
dealt with the works of art in Flemish 
cities. His masterpiece is his KtUtur der 
lienaiManre in Italien (18G0), a brilliant 
surrey of tlie period, in spite of defects 
arising from inherent difficulties opposed 
to all historians of this epoch. It was the 
compilation of his Cicerone or art fpuide 
to painting in Italy, ffiit pub. in 1855, 
that led to his further study of the 
Renaissance and to the writing of Die 
Kultur and also of his Oesrhichte der 
Renaissance in Italien (1867). This latter 
work shows deep historical insight, but 
requires to be supplemented by a work 
like Slsmondi's Histoire des republiques 
iialiennes for details of the hist, of the 
various It. states. B. essays to prove 
that the moral and political pilvatlon of 
the papacy was due to its mortal enemies; 
that but for the Reformation, which com- 
pelled the popes to put their house in 
order, their own degradation would have 
brought the whole eccles. state to an 
end; and that the enslavement of Italy 
by the Sj)aniard8 saved that country 
from the Turks and from barbarism. 
Works include Die ZeH Konstantins des 
Grossen 1853 (1924, a valuable study of 
the decay of anct. civilisation); Der Cice- 
rone: eine Anleitung zum Qenusa der 
Kunsfwerke Italiens, 1855, trans. into 
Eng. by Mrs. A. H. Clough in 1873 and 
reprinted in 3 vols. in 1925; Die Kultur 
der Renaissance, 1860 (14th od., 1925), 
trans. into Eng. tu 1878, and again in 
1929 by S. G. C. Mlddlernoro; Oeschichte 
der Renaissance, 1867 (7th cd., 1924); 
Oriechische KuUurgesckichte, 1898-1902 
(pub. posthumously). Consult: K. JoOl, 
./ttkoh Burckhardt als Geschichtsphilosoph 
1918; W. Behra, Jakob Burckhardt, 1930; 
A. von Martin, Die Religion in Jakob 
Uurckhardt lyifen und Denken, 1942. 

Burckhardt, John Lewis (1784-1817), 
Anglo-Swiss traveller. Son of Col. B. 
who, becoming involved in the Fr. Revolu- 
tion, nearly lost jiis life on the scaJTold. 
He had a good education and his boyhood 
life was full of promise, for as one of the 
sons of an eminent Basle family, a clioice 
of many careers was open to him. 
Accepted the offer of Sir Joseph Banks, 
a member of the African Association, to 
explore the hinterland of Africa. Dis- 
guising himself as a Muslim, he spent two 
years in Asia, during which he ac<iulred 
so complete a mastery over Arabic and 
over the contents of the Koran that he 
passed among the natives themselves os 
a learned doctor of their law. After 
visiting Palmyra, Damascus, and Lebanon 
he went to Cairo. In 1 8 1 2 be went up the 
Nile as far os Mabass, and after traversing 
the Nubian desert, succeeded, under the 
guise of a Syrian merchant, in making the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, by way of Jedda. 
He also Journeyed to Mt. Sinai, but was 
prevented by death from Joining the 
caravan which travelled towards Fezzan, 
whence he liad Intended to explore the 
sources of the Niger. Having accom- 
plished BO much at so early an ago, specu- 
lation would be Justified in assuming that 
be might easily, had he survived, have 
done enough to figure among the half- 
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dozen of the world's greatest travellers. 
He was a man of genuine greatness of 
mind and high principles of honour, 
qualities which, allied to bis capacity for 
learning and power of observation, 
enabled him to overcome difficulties 
which would have baffled lessor men. 
The results of his travels were pub. In 1819 
In Travels in Nubia by the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior 
Parts of Africa; Travels in Syria and 
the Holy Land (1822); Travels in Arabia 
(1829); and Notes on the Bedouins and 
WahaJ^s (1830). 

Burdekin, riv. of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. rises not far from the coast, to 
which it runs almost parallel till it emptie-- 
Itself iu Upstart Bay. 

Burden, law term in ScoUand, signify- 
ing any encumbrance or restriction on 
property of any kind. It must bo secured 
legaliy, with a form stating the exact sum 
of money and the names of the pereons 
concerned, given under the hand of the 
creditor. In the cose of a B. on land, 
registration in the Register of Sasines is 
also essential. See the Scottish Land 
Titles Acts. 1868 and 1874. 

Burder, George (1752-1832), Congre- 
gationalist pastor, after being mlnistor in 
turn of the Independent church, liUn- 
caster, 17 78-83, and of the West Orchard 
chapel. Coventry, 1783 - 1803, was 
preacher at Fetter Lane chapel for the 
remainder of his life. Besides being 
honoraiY secretary to the Loudon Mis- 
sionary Society, no was editor of the 
Evangelical Magazine, and, above all, 
author of the remarkably popular VUlage 
Sermons (8 vols., 1797-182(5). 

Burdett, Sir Franols (1770-1844), Eng. 
politician, was the son of Francis 13., and 
the grandson of Sir Robert B., hart. Ho 
was educated at Westminster and Oxford. 
The Fr. KevoluHbn probably did much to 
mould his political opinions. Ho entered 
Parliament in 1796. having three year^ 
earlier married the heiress of the banker 
Coutts, and bocaino distinguished from 
the first as an advocate of freedom and of 
radical opinions. He was arrested by 
order of (lie House for breach of privi- 
lege, having caused one of his speeches 
to be pub. His arrest took some time, 
since he barricaded his house and refused 
to surrender. He was, however, captured 
and taken to the Tower, where ho was 
kept a prisoner until the prorogation of 
Parliament. His prin. political ideals 
were the passing of a reform bill and the 
taking away of Catholic disabilities. In 
1820 he was again imprisoned for his 
denunciation of the Manchester massacres, 
and was fined £1000 and imprisoned for 
three months. He saw too Cathollo 
Relief Bill passed In 1829, after he had 
made vain attempts to pass a similar 
measure In 1825, 1827, and 1828. After 
the passing of the Reform Act bis active 
policy ceased, and bo seemed satisfied 
with the victory which had been gained 
for freedom and reform. 

Burdett, Sir Henry Charles (1847-1920), 
author and statist; son of Rev. Hal- 
ford B., M.Am of Qllmorton, Lelcestor 
CO.; made K.O.B., 1807, and K.O.V.O.. 
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1900. At one time superintendent of the maharaja of B, and numerous temples. 
Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, and of the It Is a collection of 73 vlls. and suburbs, 
beaman’s Hospital, Greenwich. Many Pop. 48,000. The dlst. has an area of 
publications on financial topics. Including 2697 sq. rn., and a pop. of 1,439,000. 
liurdeWa Official Intelligence of British^ There are coal mines at RaniganJ. The 
American^ and Foreign Securities (17 prin. exports are silk, Jute, tobacco, rice, 
vote.); The Naiional Debt; Local Taxalixm and iron and coal. 

in England and Wales; NtUional Debts Burdy, Samuel (c. 1760-1820), Irish 
of the World; Municipal, County, and In- author, curate first at Ardgloss, 1783 ; pro- 
dian Finance; Seventeen Fears of Securities, moted to KllcUef, c. 1800. His Life of 
Burdett - Coutts, Angela Georgina, the Rev, Philip Skelton (1792) is one of 
Baroness (1814-1906), daughter of Sir Ireland’s literary treasures. Amongst 
Francis Burdett, was b. April 21. In other poems, he wrote Ardgloss, or the 
1837 she inherited almost all the great Ruined Castles (1802). 
wealth of her grandfather. Sir Thomas Bure, In Norfolk, Eng. rlv., 50 m. long. 
CQUtts, left by the will of hte widow, the Joining the Yare at Yarmouth, 
duchess of St. Albans, once Henrietta Bureau (Fr. bureau, coarse cloth used 
Mellon, the actress. Many offers of as a covering) denotes a desk, or writing* 
marriage were made her, but she resolved table. By metonymy the meaning is 
to remain single, and to devote her vast transferred from the desk to the business 
wealth to the cause of philanthropy, office or dept, of gov., and further to any 
In 1881, however, she married VVm. Ash- group of officials. The word B. is used 
mcad-Bartlott (1851-1921), who assumed particularly to mean a gov. dept., especl- 
hcr name, and was scv. times elected as ally in Fmncc. In the U.S.A. B. means a 
mom her of Parliament for Westminster, subdivision of a great executive dept.. 
In 1871 she was created a peeress, and In e,g. the Bureau or Statistics, a dept, of 
1872 she was presented with the freedom the Treasury Dept. 

of the City of London, being the first Bureaucracy, a term signifying gov. by 
woman to receive this privilege. She d. depts., each ruled over by its separate 
on Dec. 30, 1900, and was burled at chief, as opposed to gov. by ministers, 
Westminster Abbey. Her philanthropic owing a collective or associated responsl- 
exertions were no suhh a vast scale that it bllity to the people, and hence the word 
is difficult w find any dept, of life they is often loosely used to mean ofilciallsm, 
did not touch. She endowed the three retl-tapeism. 

bishoprics of Cape Town, Adelaide, and Burette, apparatus used in practical 
Brit. Columbia. Her love for her own sox cliem. for delivering measured quantities 
caused her to do much for roformatorios, of a liquid. It consists of a graduated 
and to secure great Iinprovjements in the cylindrical tube fitted with a stop-cock, 
education of girls at tlie national schools. A small gloss float with a fino horizontal 
Her interest In emigration was great, and lino engraved upon it mov bo used at the 
Mho did much to old in this work. surface of the liquid to indicate the extent 

Burdock, or Arctium lAzppa, Is a com- of movement of the top of the column 
inon Brit, species of Coinpositro which is with greater accuracy, 
often found gro^vlng by roadsides. It Burford, tii. on the Windrush,- In the 
occurs also in Asia and on the Continent. Woodstock div. of Oxfordshire, England. 
The leaves of the iiivolucrc are hooked Historical interest attaches itself to B. 
and spinous when the fniit Is ripe, and Priory, and also to the place itself, as 
assist In Its dispersal. The stem is about the scene of the overthrow of Ethel bald of 
4 ft., with lanco-shaped leaves, and tlio Mercia by Ciithred of Wessex (a.d. 752). 
lower leaves are 12 In. across, heart-shaped B. was obliged to send a member to Parlla- 
and thickly coated with white hairs on ment in 1306, hut petitioned to he excused 

the underside. 6’ee Bur. heuceforth and was so. The anct. cor- 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sir John Scott (1828- poration was dissolved in 1863. The seal 
1905), Eng. physiologist, b. at Jesmond. dates from about 1250. The church of 
nearNowcastle-on-Tyne. Wosthesecona St. John the Baptist was originally 
son of Klchai'd Burdon, who took the addi- Norman. Pop. 1500. 
tional name of Sanderson on his marriage Burg, tn. of Saxony, Germany, 15 in 
with Elizabeth, only daughter of Sir N.E. of Magdeburg by rail. It has 
James Sanderson, first baronet, M.P. He manufs. of oloth and boots. Its nros- 
went to the unlv. of Edinburgh in 1847, perlty is largely due to the Fr. and WaUoon 
came to London as practising physician in Immigrants who came after the Edict of 
1853, and was appointed medical registrar, Nantes. Pop. 25,000. 
then lecturer, at St. Mary’s Hospital. Burgage Holding and Tenure. B. tenure 
London. In 1807 elected fellow of the denotes the particular feudal service or 
Royal Society and Croonian lecturer. In tenure of houses or teiienients in anot. 
1870 devoted himself to scientific research, cities or hors. The Incidents of this 
Initiator of new Eng. scJiool of expert- tenure, wlilcb prevailed In Normandy m 
mental work in pathological and physio- well os In England, vary according to the 
logical research. He was espociaUy inter- particular customs of each bor. (g.v, euad 
ested In the study of the functions of Buroess). It la generally considered to 
living tissues. be a species of socage tenure, as It was 

Burdur, tn. in Asiatic Turkey, 65 m. usually held either at a pecuniary rent or 

.V.N.W. of Adalia. Pop. 127,000, for services having no relation to military 

Burdwan, cap. of dJst. B., W. Bengal, .service. The later import^ce of the 
India, 67 m. from Galcutta. It con- tenure was mainly In regard to the bor. 
tains *the palace and gardens of the franchise. B. holding Is one of the forms 
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of feudal tenure in Scotland, and Is that 
by which burghs-royal (see Burghs) hold 
of the Crown the lands contained in their 
charters of erection. Property held on 
this tenuio Is at the present day practically 
all allodial. 

Burgas, chief S. port of Bulgaria, on 
the gulf of Bui'gas, In the Black Sea. It 
has a considerable transit trade, and large 
exports of agric. produce, and also of clay 
for pipes and pottery. Pop. 41,000. 

Burgdorf (Fr. Bsrthoud). tii. In the 
canton of Berne, Switzerland, on the R. 
Emnie. 14 m. N.E. of Berne. It has silk 
and cloth-making industries. It is a 
picturesque tn., and its castle was the seat 
in which Pcstalozzi set up his school, 
1798-1804. Pop. 10,000. 

Burgee, small pennant used by yachts 
and pointed or swallow-tailed according 
to the owner’s status. Bs. of clubs are 
Invariably pointed, that of a commodore 
or vice-commodore swallow-tailed. Only 
the royal yacht squadron may fly the 
white ensign, but other royal clubs may 
have a crown on the B. 

Burgenland, prov. of Austria, has an 
area of 1532 sq. m. and a pop. of 26.5,000. 
It is composed of dists. ceded by Hungary 
after the First World War, and lies be- 
tween Hungary and Austria on the 10. and 
W., and Bohemia and Yugoslavia on the 
N. and S. Owing to its position the 
ownership of this area was in great dis- 
pute, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia de- 
siring It as a connecting link between them, 
Hungary claiming it on historical, Austria 
on ethnographical, grounds. In 1919 it 
was allotted to Austria. The chief tn., 
Sopron, was, however, mainly Ma^ar in 
sympathy, and after considerable trouble 
and unrest, that tn. was given, by plebis- 
cite, to Hungary. After the cessation of 
the war In 1945 B. was included in tho 
Russian zone of occupation of Austria. 
The cap. of D. is Eisenatadt. 

BCIrgor is the Ger, synonym for ’free- 
man.’ Most of .the men w ho inhabited 
Germania at the time of Tacitus were 
freemen. Each freeman carried arms, 
had slaves, and usually possessed iand. 
The freemen attended tho assemblies of 
the vll., hundred, and tribe. Charle- 
magne (A.jy. 800-807) excluded the com- 
mon freemen from the uat lonal diets, and 
limited their rights by enforcing arduous 
military service, etc. Henry the Fowler, 
king of Saxony, did much advance tho 
Interests of the burgher class (a.d. 918). 

Bttrger, Gottfried August ( 1747-94 h Ger. 
poet, son of a Lutheran pastor. In 1 7 64 he 
entered the nniv. of Halle as a theologi- 
cal student, but he early gave up theology 
for iorispnideDco and a life of dlsHlpation. 
His friendship with men of literary tastes 
saved him from his evil habits and he pnb. 
his first poems in the Musenalmanach, 
of which he himself became editor In 1778. 
As a ballad writer his popularity ^read 
for and wide. Such ballads os Lenore 
(1773), Der^lde Jdaer, and Deu Lied vom 
braven Marine are almost unequalled for 
dramatic intensity, virility of style, and 
atmospheric suggestiveness. 

Bufien, Thomas Francois (1834-81), 
praddont of the Transvaal, a native of 


Cape Colony, and minister of the Dutoh 
Reformed Church. Elected president by 
the Boors, 1872, in a most critical period 
of the hist, of tho Transvaal. Kruger 
systematically opposed B.’s policy, with 
the result that the Boers refused to pay 
taxes, and entered into warfare with 
Secocoeiii, a native chief. Transvaal was 
also menaced by the Zulus. At this crisis 
England appointed Sir Theophllos Hhep- 
stono to in'iiiire into matters; B. was com- 
pelled to resign, and the annexation of the 
Transvaal was formally declared in 1877. 

Burgess (Low Lat. burgensis, citizen; 
old high Ger., tn.) formerly meant simply 
an inhab. of a bor. or a leading craftsman 
in a guild belonging to a bor. Gradually 
the term B. came to bo applied to a free- 
man of a bor. possessing a tenement in a 
bor. The early importiince of Bs. lies in 
tho fact of their inclnsion as one constitu- 
ent part of tho Third Estate of the Realm 
or Commons In Parliament. In 1264 
yimon de Montfort, in issuing writs for a 
parliament In London, summoned for tlie 
first time two citizens from each city and 
two Bs. from each bor. to sit with tiic 
knights of tho shire, thus eliminating tho 
barrier which had hitherto kept them 
apart. From this union springs tho bulk 
of our national liberties. The Bs. or iiv 
presentatives of bors. attended Parliament 
regularly from tho time of tho Model 
Parliament, 1295. Tho creation in 18.1.) 
of tho ‘municipal corporation’ as a unit 
of self- gov. Included that of a uniform 
qualification for tho municipal franchise. 
That qualification is known as tho old B. 
qualification, and is now practically the 
same as, but not nocoasarlly co-oxtcnslve 
with, tho pari, franchise. The qualifica- 
tion of a B. is enrolment on the B.-roll as 
a ratepaying occupier of a house or other 
building in tIie,^bor. or witliin 7 m. of It. 
Women may tfe Bs., and are now also 
eligible for corporate? office. Where the 
bor, is a city, the Bs. are called citizens. 
See also Burgh. 

Burgess, John Bagnolcl (1829-97). a 
Brit, painter, b. in liondou. He stunled 
In tho Royal Academy, and lator lived for 
some years in Spain, whence lie chose the 
greater part of bis subjects. A.R.A., 
1877, R.A. 1889. Among his best-known 
pictures are ‘Bravo Toro’ (1865); ‘Stolen 
by Gypsies’ (1868); ‘Visit to the Nurserj'’ 
(1870); ‘Licensing Beggars in Spain’ 
(1877). 

Burgess, John William (1844-1931). 
Amor, historian, b. In Giles co., Tennessee. 
Educated at Cumberland Unlv, and at 
Gottingen. Appointee! in 1873 prof, of 
hist, and pnlitfc^il science at Amherst 
College. Later, prof, of political science 
and constitutional law at Columbia Col- 
lege. Works; Politic0l Science arul Con- 
stUviional Law (1890)9 The Middle Period 
of United States HistcHrv (1897); The CivU 
Wear and the Const^^ion (1901); The 
Transformalion of the Consiitutwnm Law 
of the United States between iSgi and igao 
(1021); ReeerU Changes in Constitutional 
Theory (1923). 

Burgess Hill, tn. in Sussex, England, 
8 m. N. of Brighton. Pop. 6000. 

Burgh means a Scottish tn. p c o DOOD lng 
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inooppomtion (oorrespontling to the Eng:, 
‘borough’) and a local (generally petty) 
liirisdlction. Formerly only royal Bfi. 
could send representatives to Paruament, 
but since 1832 there have been pari. Bs. 
OP tns. not being royal Bs. but sending 
representatives to Parliament, e.g. Fal- 
kirk, Leith, Hamilton. The General 
l^olioe Act for Scotland extends the 
moaning of B. and defines it to mean aU 
Bs. and populous places whose boimdaries 
have been fixed. The Act further pro- 
vidos that the sheriff may, on the repre- 
sentation of seven or more househol^rs, 
fix the boundaries, and thereby consti- 
tute a B. for purposes of local gov. The 
jurisdiction of B. inciglstrates is practi- 
cally restricted to police offences, pay- 
ment of B. dues, and summary ejectmns. 
See W. M. Mackenzie, The Scottish Burghs, 
1948. 

Burgh, Hubert de (d. 1243), most famous 
ot an Eng. noble family of the Middle 
Ages. Served Richard Coem’-de-Lion, 
then John, siding with him against the 
barons but urging the signing of the 
Magna Oharta. justiciar of England. 
During Fr. war checked Louis at Dover 
Castle, and defeated the Fr. fleet, 1217. 
About 1221, with Langton, Hubert be- 
came regent for Henry III. After rising 
to great power, <‘,<^11 into disfavour (1232), 
and lost his mfiuenco at coiurt. Shake- 
speare’s account (King John) is un- 
authontic. Consult Stubbs, Constitu- 
tional History of England^ vol. ii., 
1896. 

Burghersdorp, tn. of Cape Province, 
near banks of Stormborg Spruit, on rail- 
way to Aliwal North, about 39 m. from it. 
Important trade in wool. Was in Boer 
hands early in S, African war. White 
pop. over 2000. 

Burghley, William Cecil, see Buhleioh, 
Loud. 

Burgin, George Brown (1856-1945), 
Eng. author, son of Joseph B., barrister, 
secretary of Author’s Club, 1905-8; Joint 
honorary secretary of New Vagabond 
Club; writer of many books, amongst 
wliich may bo mentioned: The Judge of 
Four Comers (1896); The Belle of Santiago 
(1911); IKchie DUver (1912); The Duke*s 
Stratagem (1931); A Pious Fraud (1938). 

Burgkmair, Mans (1473-1531), Ger. 
painter and wood-engraver, was a friend 
of Albert Dtiror, and father-in-law to 
Holbein the elder. His renown rests on 
Ids woodouts— nearly 700 in all — which 
are truly remarkable for their faithful 
presentation of contemporary Ufe. and for 
their dramatio strength. Especially note- 
worthy are his engravings for The 
Triumph of Maximilian, and for a Ger. 
translation of Petrarch’s Lat. treatise De 
Bemediia utriusque Fortune. His wood- 
engravingB are wrought with fire and the 
vigour of a robust, struggling, and re- 
forming ago. A portrait of himself and 
wife may be seen in Vienna, whilst the 
galleries of Munich, Berlin, and Augsburg, 
his native plooe, possess examples of his 
work In fresco painting. ^ 

Burglary (etymology unoertaln. The 
O.E. word was bun-brteost breaking into 
a strong place. Wyld gives Low LaL 


burglu)lator. In Norman-Fr. the word 
was ourgesaour, from Fr. bourg, the second 
element being given as O.F. laire — mod. 
Fr. larron — but the evidence shows that 
the I is intrusive. A common suggestion 
is that the word comes through O.F. from 
Lat. burgi kUrocinium). In O.E. law B. 
was knov/n as hamsocna, in Eng. common 
law, is defined as the breaking and enter- 
ing a dweUing-bouse by night, with intent 
to commit a felony. BreaJeing may be 
either by forcing open a closed window, 
door, etc., by some necessary aperture 
such as a chimney, or by collusion with a 
servant or inmate of the house. It may 
be before the felony, to secure entrance, or 
after it, to secure escape. For entry it is 
sufficient that the hand or arm should be 
inserted. A dwelling-house is any per- 
manent building in whioh the owner or 
some tenant sleeps. Any building or out- 
house forms part of the dwelling-house 
only if it be connected with the same either 
directly or by an enclosed passage. Night 
is defined as the period between 9 p.m. and 
6 a.m. The punishment for B. Is penal 
servitude for life, or any period not less 
than three years’ penal servitude, or two 
years’ imprisonToeut. If the offence be 
committed by day,' or in some place other 
than a dwelling-house, it is not B., but 
housebreaking. In Scotland all oases 
fall under the law of housebreaking, and 
the name ‘ B.' is not used. In the U.S.A., 
on the contrary, B. is made to cover 
many cases of housebreaking, and is 
never punished by penal servitude tor 
life. 

Bfirglen, picturesquely situated vU. In 
the canton of Uri, Switzerland, the tradi- 
tional home of Wm. Tell, who is said 

have been b. here and to have mot his 
death at a spot indicated by a stone cross, 
while rescuing a child. Pop. 2000. 

Burgomaster, title of chief magistrate 
of a Dutch, Flemish, or Ger. tn. It 
corresponds to the Eng. ‘mayor* and 
Scottish ‘provost.’ 

Burgos, prov. of Spain, in area 5480 
sq. m. It is a tableland crossed by ranges 
of high mts., with a severe climate and a 
barren soil, watered by the Ebro and the 
Douro. The 394.000 (in 1947) inhab. hve 
in small vils. and are mostly occupied in 
growing corn and raising cattle. Some 
make paper bats, gloves, linen, and 
crockery. B., the city of the legendary 
hero of Spain, the Old, is the cap. of the 
prov. with a pop. (1947) of 78,900. It 
was first formed Into a tn. by Alfonso III. 
(866-910), who surrounded sev. hamlets 
with a wail to defend them against the 
Moors. The cathedral Is the most glori- 
ous Gothic monumout in Spiun, and there 
are other beautiful old cjiiirches and 
paliices of the medieval nobility. The 
museum contains some very noble sepul- 
chral monuments, as does also the convent 
of las Huaigas founded by Alfonso VIII., 
son-in-law of Henry II. of England. 
Three m. from B, Is the C^tuja d© Mlnii- 
ilores, a monastery in which are more 
superb monuments. The citadel, now a 
heap of ruins, successfully resisted the 
duke of Wellington in 1812. It was in B. 
in July 1936 that Gen. Franco set up his 
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insiirfirent gov. under the title Jiinui do 
Doteu8a Nacioiial. 

Burgoyne, John (17522-92), Eng. general. 
He entered the ariny at an early age, and 
was also at an early age compelled to sell 
out In order to pay his debts. His youth 
was further distinguished by his runaway 
marriage w'lth the daughter of the earl of 
Derby. He spent the years following the 
selling of his commission abroad, but was, 
by the influence of his father-in-law, 
restored to his rank in the army in 1758. 
He became the first commander of light 
infantry in the Hrit. Army in 1759. He 
became an M.P. in 1781, and was made a 
brigadier -general in the following year. 
At the close of the Seven Years war he 
devoted his time to politics and the 
drama, his first play being produced in 
1776. In that year, on the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Amor, colonists, he 
was appointed to the command of a div., 
and made a fatal attempt to attack the 
colonists from Ciinada. He was sur- 
rounded at Saratoga by Gen. Gates and 
the Amor. Army, and forced to surrender 
with 3500 men. He was deprived of all 
his appointments, but was restored to 
them in 1782. He retired, however, mto 
private life, and cxx'upied his time with 
dramatic work. His most popular work, 
2' he Heiress, appeared in 1786. In 1808 
his poetical and dramatic works wore pub. 
See W. L. Stone, Campaign of LieiU^^Gen, 
J. Burgoyne, 1877 ; F. J. Hudleston. 
Genileman Johnny Burgoyne, 1927. 

Burgoyne, Sir John Fox (1782-1871), 
Eng. field marshal, a natural sou of 
John B. (9.V.) and Susan Caulfield, an 
opera singer. His education was received 
at Eton and Woolwich. He obtained his 
commission in 1798, and two years later 
served in Abercromby’s expedition to the 
Mediterranean. He joined Wellesley in 
Portugal in Feb. 1809, was present at the 
passage of the R. Douro and the taking of 
Oporto, being promoted captain. His 
military skill at the sieges of Badajoz and 
Ciudad Rodrigo won him the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel in 1812. Chairman of 
the Irish Board of Public Works, 1831-45. 
Later ho served with distinction at the 
Crimea, and was promoted to general in 
1855. and created a baronet in 1856. 
Field marshal, 1868. 

Burgstadt, tn. in Saxony, Germany, 
35 m. S.E. of Leipzig. Its manufs. are 
linen and gloves, and cotton printing and 
wool weaving are carried on. Pop. 9000. 

Burgsteinfurt, tn. in Westphalia, Ger- 
many, 17 J m. N.W. of Mdnster, on the 
Aa. It has textile manufs., and a fine 
castle. Pop. 6000. 

Burgundil, The, were a tribe of N. Ger- 
many, who early estab. themselves about 
the Source of the Mein (Main). Although 
they took part In the great barbaric In- 
vasion of Rome in 406, they were often 
loyal allies of the Roms, against the Huns 
and Franks. In 475 they occupied the 
Rhone vallly. They had adopted Chris- 
tianity before Clotaire. the Frankish 
^jr^^ftnally put an end to their kingdom 

Burgundy^ Dukes of, see Philip tbdb 
Bold and puilip ‘thk Good. 


Burgundy, formerly an independent 
monarchy, and later a prov. of France. 
Its earliest Inhab. wore a Gor. tribe, the 
Bur^ndll (g.v.), who had extended their 
sottlemeiit from the banks of the Gder and 
Vistula to the Rhine and Nockor. A de- 
feat by the Huns, followed by the chaos 
resulting from the decay of the Rom. Em- 
pire, saw them holding sway ove.r the 
whole of the Rhone valley. They 
accepted Christianity later, and m 534 
were conquered by the Franks. In 832 
B. regained its independence and gradu- 
ally attained great power; but a later ab- 
sorption of the prov. by the Gers. saw its 
gradual decomposition into a number of 
small states, all of which were finally taken 
over by Franco. It now comprises the 
depts. of Ain, C6to-d^Or, Sa6ne-et-Lolre, 
and Yonne, and is world-famous for its 
wines. Its prin. tns. are Dijon, MAoon, 
Autun, Ch&lon-sur-Sadne, and Boiirg, and 
it is watered by the Rhone, Seine, and 
Loire Rs. 

Burgundy Pitch, yellowish-white resin 
prepared from common frankincense, the 
exudation of the Norway spruce-fir {Abies 
excelsa), by melting it in hot water and 
separating it from the greater part of the 
oil which it contains. B. P. is hard and 
brittle, and can be distinguished from its 
many imitations by Its pleasant smell 
and lack of bitterness. It is used in 
medicine for plasters, and acts as a mild 
Irritant. 

Burgundy Wines, fine and world- 
famous wines produced from the vinos 
cultivated on the sun -bathed slopes of the 
low hills of Cdto-d*Or, the dept, which, 
together with Yonno and Safirie-ot-Loire, 
corresponds to the old dist. of Burgundy. 
Beaune is the centre of the dist. and of 
the trade. The most celebrated red wines 
are Roman6e,^hambertln, Rlohebonrg, 
and Clos de Vougeot, while the finest white 
Burgundies are those of Montrachot 
and Chablls. The celebrated Hospice do 
Beaune derives Its revenues from some 
of these vineyards. 

Burhanpur, tn. in the Central Pruvs. 
of India on the Tapti with 40,000 Inhab. 
(30 per cent in 1947 were Muslims). It 
was for centuries the cap. of independent 
Moslem princes. 

Burial Acts. Burial is the ordinary 
mode of disposing of the body of a 
deceased person, but the Eng. law con- 
tckins no prohibition of other methods, so 
that cremation was lawful even before 
the Cremation Act, 1902, was passed to 
regulate it. Nor does the law require 
burial in any partloular place; nor. If 
elsewhere than In oonsecrated CTound, is 
any partloular oeremony prescribed; and 
bunal in private ground is allowable pro- 
vided suen burial do^ not amount to a 
nuisance or infringe any statutory pro- 
hibition a^nst burial in anv partlcuiar 
locality. But all bur^s must be effected 
in a decent and orderly manner whether 
with or without a relledous servlo^ and 
disregard of this proTlslon of the Burial 
Laws Amendment Act, 1880, Is a mis- 
demeanour. Under the Act of 1880, 
wilful obstruction of a burial or burial 
se^oe, or the delivery of an address 
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which ]8 not part of the rellfirious aervloe 
permitted by the Act or by any lawfiil 
authority, ia a mlademeanour. No one 
can by will or In any other way leerally 
dlsnose of his body after death, and any 
such testamentary disposition may be 
ignored by his personal representatives; 
but he may effectively rfve directions re- 
rarding the anatomical examination of 
bis body. In most pars, there is a burial- 
ground recognised as the par. church- 
yard, and this place constitutes the 
ordinary place of burial unless closed 
for burials by Order in Council, contra- 
vention of such order involving penalties 
under the Burial Act of 1855. There is 
no certainty as to what conditions consti- 
tute a par. churchyard, but consecration, 
whether actual or presumed, seems to be 
essential, and length of time during which 
use as a par. churchyard has prevailed 
Is really the only conchisive evidence of a 
presumption apart from actual consecra- 
tion. Every t'arishioner and Inhab. of a 
par. and every person dying in the par. 
has the right to he buried in the par. 
churchyard or burial - ground, a right 
enforceable at common law as well 
tis by the eccles. court. The church- 
wardens and Incumbent can, however, 
I>crmlt non -parishioners to be buried in 
their par. churchyards, subject to a pos- 
sible Injunction the chancery div. if 
such Interment amounts to actual Incon- 
venience to the parishioners. The right 
of burial does not carry vith it a right to 
have a monument erected nor a vault. 
Generally burial in an iron coffin will 
bo regarded by the codes, coiirt as 
proper. Parishioners have no right to 
burial within the church. Burial in a 
church depends on the issue of a faculty 
in that behalf. Erecting a moniunent to 
the dead in a churchyard or church other- 
wise than under the authority of a faculty 
therefor is an ofl’cnco cognisable by the 
ecclos. court. Also, in the absence of 
a faculty, there is no exclusive right 
to the use of a particuJar part of the 
churchyard for burial purposes. By the 
cedes, canons it is the duty of every 
minister of the Cbiirch of England to per- 
form the burial service over the body of 
any person not excluded from Cliristian 
burial, and otherwise entitled to burial in 
a churchyard; and refusal or failure to do 
so may entail suspension from his ministry 
and possibly an action for damages, 
^^ulddes, where a verdict of /efo de ae has 
been found, must be intcrrcMl in the ordi- 
nary manner as If no sucIj verdict had 
been returned, but l.he rites of Christian 
burial are not to be performed on Inter- 
ment, so that such burial may be without 
any i*eljg1oua service or with such ordinary 
Christian service other than that, of the 
Church os the person having charge of 
the bndal thinks fit. The common law 
allows no fee in respect of burial, but such 
fees may be due l>y Immemorial custom 
or by statute. Fees alleged to be duo by 
custom are commonly paid, and gener- 
ally to the incumbent. Additional fees 
are paid for the erection of monuments 
or vaults. The Ecclos. Commissioners 
have power to flx tables of burial foes, and 


such tables must be registered in the 
diocesan registry. Burial-srounds are 
provided and maintained by nurlal boards 
and other authorities under the Burial 
Acts. 1852 to 1906. The power of adopt- 
ing these Acts for a poor law par. in an 
UTD. dist. rests with the vestry p subject to 
the consent of the urb. authority, and the 
vestry can elect and control the burial 
board. Consent of urb. authorities is 
Indispensable to the adoption of the 
B. A., and in some cases the sanction of 
the Ministry of Health Is necessary. The 
burial board may also in some cases con- 
tract with cemetery owners, and the 
board has all necessary legal powers to 
acquire the requisite land. Urb. author- 
ities, that is bor. councils and uon- 
municipal urb. dlst. councils, may exer- 
cise the functions of a burial hoard. In 
a rural par. the par. meeting have 
exclusively the power to adopt the 
B. A. for the whole of the par. sub- 
ject. If the par. is divided for eccles. 
purposes, to the consent of the Ministry 
of Healtn. In London, outside the city, 
the B. A. were declared by the London 
(Adoptive Acts) Scheme, 1900. to bo In 
force in cerLiin metiopolitan bors., while 
in the remaining bors. the Acts may be 
brought into force by Order in Council. 
The burial authorities for London are the 
metropolitan bor. councils, and In most 
cases they are not subject to the control 
of any vestry or similar body. The cor- 
poration of the City of London have the 
functions of a bmlal board for the city. 
Under the Public Health (Interments) 
Act, 1879, any xirh. or nutil dlst. council 
may provide a cemetery and must if 
80 required by the Mlni'^try of Health. 
There arc also statutory provisions for 
regularising the provision and mainten- 
ance of private cemeteries. These are 
usually owned by companies, who must 
provide for ciuo registration of l)(irials in 
tho cemeteries owned l>y them. The 
pow'ers of a l)uria] authority to provide 
and maintain burial -grounds or ceme- 
teries extend to and inclu<le the provision 
and maintenance of crematoria. {See 
also Ckkmation.) 

Burial Customs. From the earliest times 
deffnite customs and manners have crya- 
tallised around the act of human sepul- 
ture, and in numerous instances these 
bear a striking similarity to one another, 
although widely separated by circum- 
stances of time and geography. It Is 
well known, for example, that nmn> 
primitive peoples, both prehistoric and 
modern, l»ury their dead in the fcetal 
posture— that is, with kuces drawn up 
to tho chin, and placed upright in the 
grave dug to receive the body. Early 
luirials in many countries bear traces of 
fire, and show that cremation after 
inhumation U'as resorted to. Later a 
rude effort at preservation of the corpse 
was attempted, as in preulatorlo Egypt, 
where bitumen was smeared over the re- 
mains — the first attempt at mummifica- 
tion. In tho evolution of B. C. we qan 
distinctly irace tlie various steps as 
follow; eating of dead kindred, in order 
to partake of their virtues, pounded bones 
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or cLshes eaten by kinsmen, water In whiob 
the body was placed drunk by kinsmen, 
foetal burial, attempts at cremation, rude 
embalmment, nm burial, aerial burial, in- 
hiunation in cists or stone oofflns, modern 
sepulture. It is not advanced that those 
methods came into use one after another 
in any one sphere, but that this is an 
ideal coiirse of their evolution culled from 
the mortuary customs of many lands and 
ages. 

Europe . — Paloeolitbic burials are seldom 
encountered in Kurope, and consisted 
chiefly in placin« the remains in caves or 
similar retreats. It Is very unlikely that 
any fixed custom attached to the disposal 
of remains until at least later Palfeollthic 
times. In Neolithic times foetal inhuma- 
tion was probably customary, but in 
8on>e centres cremation and burial in 
st/one cists and urns prevailed. In later 
Neolithic times burial In barrows or 
mounds obtained. The shape of these 
varied with race, the long-skulled abori- 
gines who preceded the Celts In Europe 
placing their dead in long harrows, whilst 
the round -skulled Celts burled theirs in 
round barrows. Many of these barrows 
are honeycombed with graves, and yield 
rich results to the archmologist. who 
usually discovers therein tools and 
weapons of the Pronze period. It was 
customary for the early ra<*es of Europe, 
and indeed for primitive races all over the 
globe, to Inter with their dead such 
articles as they considered would bo necoa- 
sary for their comfort in the world of 
shadows, and it Is fortunate for modem 
archfcology that primitive graves have 
yielded these in abundance. Graves of 
the Bronze Ago all over Kurope bear a 
g^reat resemblance to one another. In 
Greece and Rome cremation was resorted 
to. Burials of the early Christian period 
were usually made in cutotjombs, such as 
those at Rome, where the bodies were 
placed in niches in the walls, and their 
resting-places decorated with paintings 
and sculpture. * Outside of the Rom. 
sphere of influence burial in Europe he- 
tained its primitive character, the offering 
of objects to the manes of the deceased 
being almost universal. With the intro- 
duction of Christianity, however, sepul- 
ture in consecrated ground Ijegan to be 
regarded as esseutial for the good health 
of the soul, and this obtained throughout 
the Middle Ages, and to some extent is 
still looked upon as desirable, l^ropitia- 
tlon of the manes of the deceased is seen 
in Europe In the custom w'hich until com- 
paratively recently obtained In Northum- 
berland of sacrificing domestic aiiimaLs 
prior to the burial of the dead, and even 
a trace of human sacrlflco may bo pre- 
served In the custom at lilghland funerals 
of the friends of the dead person fighting 
until blood was drawn — an example of 
the substitution of the part for the whole. 
Even the practice of the eating of dead 
kindred is typified all over Britain by the 
revolting cwstom of * sin-eating,' in which 
a paid person devours a piece of bread 
and cheese or a cake and drinks a mug of 
ole nrer the coffined body of the dead. 
UntU the beginning of last century the 
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I burial of a gipsy chief was often aooom- 
I panled by the sacrifice of his horse, either 
as a propitiation to his spirit, or because 
It. was regarded as essential to bis comfort 
in the next world. 

Asia . — Burial in early Palestine appears 
to have been effected In caves and similar 
places, whore the corpse would not bo 
readily got at by beasts of prey, in 
Moslem countries inhumation in ceme- 
teries is common, and the turban cut 
in stone, the symbol of tho Muslim faith, 
IS usually found upon the graves. In 
India the Parsees expose tho dead off 
the summits of towers, w’hcre they are 
devoured by birds of prey. The splendid 
tombs of Hindustan are eloquent wdi nes-ses 
of the nfnnner of dispo.slng of tho dead 
which obtained among those of tho Brah- 
man religion. In China, where ancestor- 
worship Is the national religion, a paper 
house is constructed for the soul of the 
departed about 10 ft. high hy 12 ft. deep. 
This contains various aimrtments, and a 
I»aper image of the dead is placed Inside 
it, with paper mojlcls of food and all 
necessaries. The decoaseci I.s afterwards 
worshipi)ed by his children. In China 
mourning materials are white. Through- 
out Asia customs of sepulture differ but 
in minor details, and in .Japun, Burma. 
Korea, and tho Mongolian peniiiKiilas con- 
sist of burial according to the rites of 
ceremonial Buddhism. 

America . — In Arnerica many of tho 
customs alluded to as prevalent in pre- 
historic times obtain. Thus interinont in 
mounds and stone cists or caves is fre- 
quent. but tribal custom often dictates 
methods of .sepulture which aro strictly 
adhered to. Thus the Mohawk.s formerly 
mado a large round hole In which the body 
was placed in a squatting posture, after 
which It was covered with timber and 
earth. Home’^anillna tribes placed the 
corpse on a canc hurdle and deposited it 
In an oiithouso for a day. It was then 
swapped in cane jnatting or rushes and 
deposited in a grave, logs or stone slabs 
being placed over it so that tho earth 
might not fall on tho body. The Creeks 
and Hemliioles of Florl^ln generally buried 
their dead In a circular pit about 4 ft. 
deep, the corpse with a liJariket or cloth 
wrapped about it being placed in a sitting 
posture, the legs bent under and tied 
together. Wooden vaults are also soTiie- 
times found, as are dorae-.shaped stone 
vaults. Sometimes clay wns spread over 
the corpse and fire applletl before burial. 
Sometlmos even miim.mlrteatioTi was prac- 
tised. Aerial sepulture In trees and upon 
raised platforms, burial in lodges, in 
canoes and urns, are ot.hor Amer. modes 
of disposing of the dead, in S. America 
very similar method^ aro in vogue, the 
habit of scraping the bones and hanging 
them up In baskets in trees or at tho doors 
of lodges being very ^common. Mummi- 
fication was practised in anct. Peru. 

Africa . — Tho funerary customs of Egypt 
are too well known to require lengthy de- 
scription. {Her EMBAtJuiNO.) There were 
three modes of munnmlflcatlon, under- 
taken by a special caste who were ab- 
horrent to the rest of the pop., namely 
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entire embalmment, which cost about 
£700; partial embalmment; anfl a mere 
smearinir over of tlie corpse with bitumen. 
The mummy was plachd In e roi;k*i*iit 
tomb, Kiirroiinded with painting repre- 
BcntlnK: objecti< Hupposcii to bo useful to 
It, ami uAhtihUu Oicnrinos which reprc- 
sonteil servants to attend to its requiro- 
Dionts In Amcntl or Hades. The modern 
tribes of the bjiidan practise burial after 
the Moslem fashion, whilst those of 
centml Africa, if cannibals, often devour 
the cori)Hc or a r»ortion of it. and If non- 
cannibal bury It. oftx^'ii with many stmn^e 
ceremonies. Some tribes, however, merely 
ta,ke Uie body into the bush or forest and 
leave it to bo de von ret! by wild anirnalH. 

In Polynesia until recently it was custo- 
mary to devour a flcjnl i-clative in order 
that his virtues miKht enter tho bodies of 
bis descendants. ArnoiiK- the i^skimoes 
burial by canoe is often pnu'tis d. and in 
Australia the nomad tribes either leave 
the body to rot, f)r bury it In tho ordinary 
manner. Ncr Sir T. Browne, H tjdn^tnjthia, 
Urne Hnrutll. ni.OS; V. Seliulzo, lie chris- 
tintioruni rvieruni rebus seimU'rfUihtut, 
1871); .1. Ferjriisson. llisUvru of Indian and 
Eastern ArrhiU-tture, 11)10; Ci. Quell. Die 
Auffassunu des 'I'otles in IsraH, lU'i.''!; 
B. S. Puekle. Funeral Customs. 1020; 
Ifi. Bendaiin. Dfutb ('ustoms : an AnalytUal 
Study of I'rJtiifi. 1030; 8lr J. (i. 

Frazer, (hte'tiered Shenees. 11)31; L. V. 
(trliisell. Ancient Hurial Mounds of 
Enyland, 1030. 

Buiiats, race of Moncroliaiis inhabitiusr 
the neiBrhhonrhood of Lake Baikal. They 
resernide the rhinose in their small slant- 
ln»t eves ami tin ir pifftuils, TIudr religion 
la Hucidhism, t houRh there aie ^^hama- 
nlsfs and Christians umnng them. Con- 
tact witli the Itussmns took plue.e tlrst in 
the sixlecnlh century, from which people 
they learned farming and irriiration, 
occupations in which they excel the 
Russians themselves. Their country has 
been ftirmetl l»y the Soviet Oov. into the 
Buriat - MonKoiian autonomous S.S.K. 
with an area (»f 4111,000 sq. m. and a 
pop. of 4 83.00(1. Its cap. is Verkhne 
iJdinsk. Pop. 30.000. 

Buridan, Jean (r. I21)7-r. 13.'i8), Fr, 
philosopher. A native of Artois, lie 
studied under Wm. of 0<‘-<‘ain in Paris, 
where he later btM-aiuc i)n*f. of philo- 
sophy, and, in 1327, rector. Umler an 
ordlTiance of Louis XL Ua* reading of his 
works was proldldtcd. Bis nhllosophv 
la based upon the doctrines of bis tea<her 
Occam, llis ideas in connection with 
^e will, wntAined In his coinmenta on 
Aristotle’s Ethics, bear a resemblauee to 
Locke 'a. 

Burigny, Jean L’Evesque de (1092- 
178A), nian of letters. Is remarkable for 
bis extraordinai-y versatility and the 
volume of his puiillcAtions. as well as for 
his erudition. Among his works are hiog- 
raphles of OroMus and Frasmua (1750 and 
1757); a treatise on papal authority (1720); 
and a Hisfaire. des r^roltUiom de Fempire 
de Constantinople (1740). 

Burins, see Ohizfhota. 

Burftl Palm, or Mauritia Hnifera^ Is a 
handsome spedea of Palmaoe» found in 
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S. America, especially In Brazil. It Is one 
of the loftiest of palms, growing to a 
height of too to 120 ft., and it yields 
many useful products. Among these are 
a pulp from the fruits which Is <‘oti sorted 
Into a sweetment, a juice which makes a 
delU-Joiis iieverage, and loaf-tthre used (or 
making mats. 

Burkburnett, city in Wichita co., 
Texas, n.rt.A. Centre of a large oil- 
field. Pop. .3300. 

Burke, Edmund (1720-97), Eng. states- 
man. Very little is known of the early 
life of B.. In fact the exact date of his 
birth is hidden In some obscurity, although 
it is most [uohahle that he was b. on 
Jan. 12 1729. His bp. was Dublin, 
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w’here his father was at this time prac- 
tising os an attorney. Ills father was a 
Protestant, a faith in which Kdmiiud him- 
self was brought up: tint hi« UiOtiier 
belonged to the Rom. Catholic faith, and 
this, totfc’^her with tlie fact that ins earliest 
si-hoolniaster belonged tri tli« Society of 
Friends. ga>e him the foundHtlons of the 
toleration which he later niM»licil to rtMl- 
gioiis questions. In I 7 43 hci*i)ten3d Trinity 
College, I)nhlln, where he studied hard 
hut In a ilesiiltory fashion, making hlm- 
<*clf, liowever, well a<*qunfrit«il with the 
Lat authors. lie took Ins degive In I 748, 
and two vears later cninc up to Loniion 
^1 study law. Ills lu'aitb at this time 
was weak, ami he spent n great deal of his 
time travelling, and of tliis i^eriod of hJa 
life we know little, «in*-e there are no 
letters of his to be found which deal with 
it. In fact we find him later writing *to 
atone* (or bis neglect of his chief eorpe- 
apondoid Richard Shaekletop, the 8f»o of 
his old onolmaster. In 1758 he seems 
to have been living near Temple Bar, and 
to have made the aoQualutance of aev. 

B 
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well-known men. such, for example, as 
Garrick. During? this period of his life ho 
showed an Increasing disinclination tn 
follow the legal profession anil an in- 
creasing devotion to letters. In 17 5a his 
attitude towards law and his desultory 
career so dls[)lcased his father that he 
stopped his allowance. II. therefore set 
hinibelf to work to gain a living for hitn- 
self. In 1 7.>H his first pub. work appeared, 
J Vindication of Natural Society, W'hlch 
purported to be a iiosthumoiis work by 
Bolingbroke. It was a satire on the 
views of that statesman, but so close was 
B.*8 imitation of BoJiiififhroke's style, and 
BO grave the irony, that its point as a 
satire was largely missed. If as a satire 
the book failed its stylo attracted itunie- 
diate attention to the author, and In the 
same year bis fame was enhanced t)y 
the publication of the PhiUiftnphiral 
Inquiry into the Oriqin of our Ideas on 
the Sublime and the Beautiful, This 
book attracted so much attention that 
It was trans. by Lessing into Ger. To- 
wards the end of 175fi B. married, his 
wife being the daughter of bis rncdiciil 
man. Dr. Nugent. They had two sons. 
Richard, b. in 17.58, and Christopher, who 
d, in his infancy. By 17.56 we may 
definitely say that B.’s political ideas are 
fixed, and undergo from this time forw’ard 
no great change. Ells mind was also 
turning from abstract speculation to the 
solution of the ()olitic^ and economic 
problems of the time. His Abridainent 
of the IlisUtru of Knyland was partially 
printed during this year (1757), but was 
not pub. until after bis death. In 17,58, 
when the events of the Seven Years war 
were Just beginning to favour Kiiglaud, 
B. put forward the idea of the Annual 
Begifder, a publication which was to give 
a review or the cliief events and move- 
ments of fhe year. The first vol. of this 
work appeared In 17,59, and B ’s connec- 
tion with the pulj. continued ai-tually 
until 1788, and prnjiably even after that 
date he bad much to do with it. He 
gradually came to bo well known in 
society, and in 17,59 he became secretary 
to ‘Single-speech FI audit on,’ whose atfairs 
occupied the whole of his time and pre- 
vented him doing any literary work 
except on the Annual lieifister, lie 
accompanied his patron to Ireland when 
be was made secretary to the earl of 
Ralifax, and on their return to England 
(1763) B. was awarded a pension of i-300 
peraunum. He remained with Hamilton 
until 1764, but In that year threw up his 
pension ovring to llamiltoa’s demands on 
the whole of his time and service, and 
returned to live with his father-in-law. 
But his hnaneia] position at this time 
was not 80 bad as it bad been, and there 
l6 evidence that he bad some command 
of money. During the whole of this time 
he had kept up his friendship with John- 
eon, Reynolds, and Garrick, and bis 
reputation as 4 ^ talker and thinker ranked 
very high indeed. In 1765 he was 
appointed private secretary to the 
marquess of Rockingham, who had Just 
been made Prime Minister. He appoint- 
meot was the signal ior the beginning of 


those slanders that never really ceased. 
He was a papist and a Jesuit acrordlug to 
the talcs which at this time r(3acberl the 
ears of his new patron. But bis manner 
under accusation speedily won tbo iieart 
of Lord Rockfugham. and be can t>e said 
to ha VO become from this time not only 
his secretary but also a personal friend. 
In 176.5 be was returnod for VVendover, 
and in Jan. of the following year. 1768, 
he took his seat and tiogan ids career fin an 
active politician, lie spoke on the Amer, 
question and against his party when be 
made his maiden srieeoh alioiit a fort- 
night later. Ho speedily gained for tdm- 
self a reputation as a pari, speaker, and 
although his vo’ce was harsh and his action 
awkw'ard. he was soon one of the most 
eloquent and powerful speakers in the 
House. In 1766 the Roi-klngham ministry 
WHS overtliiown, ami B. spent a short 
time In Ireland. On ids return he was 
offcTed a post in tiic adininisLmtlon which 
the earl of Chatham was forming, but 
dc'clincd to leave bis old leader, and be- 
came during the session one of tlie leading 
nienil>ors of the Opposition. Wiiile faith- 
ful to bis pjirty, h^ did not follow it 
idindly. and allowoil himself «ome latitude 
in giving his vote, especially as he was 
gratliially making hlmsidf indistuniHahle to 
it. Id 1768 ho purchased a house and an 
estate. But during the period which 
immediately followed B. and liis rclativo 
and friend (VVm, B., q.v.), siirTercfl groat 
ilnaneiaJ losses. B., however, still lived 
the same extravagant and generous life 
that had distinguished him previously. 
In 1769 ho pub. Ob'tervation^ on a lute 
publication on the Pre>*eni Shde of the 
Nation, and made a brilllHUt crltieism of 
the policy of OrenviMo. He was nnioh 
absorbed during the year with questions 
which touehod the constitution and was 
against the rHiiksy wbi'di the House 
adopted towards the Wilkes v LiittreU 
election. In 1776 npjieariai his famous 
Thaughts on the l*resent tHnro-nfent^. In 
this he put forward the irrievanees of the 
people, and -ihowed that t.lie fault lay not 
with the people but with the (Jov., and 
with the court anti its secret eabal-*. Ho 
attacked the policy of the House towards 
the printing of roports of the Procoi'dlags, 
and was himself bitterly attacked, being 
without the slighte««t foundation charged 
with the authorship of the tetters of 
Junius. In 1772 he visited Eraime, and 
there saw Marie Antoinette at Versaiilas, 
a visit which he wa.s to remember. In 
1774 began the famous aJIiance lietween 
himself and (’harlos James Fox, who, a 
youth of twenty-five nt this thue, had been 
won over by the Influence of B. and 
always regarded him ns his ;poHtlra] 
muster. From 1774 until the outbreak of 
war In 177.5 he was conriiiualiy striving 
for cnnelliatlnn with the Amor, colonies. 
He was elected iiieiiiber for Bristol In this 

f ear, ond Introduced bis ruiiioiio resolii- 
ions fop conciliation. In 1776. on the 
failure again of his attempts at enncllla- 
tlon, he withdrew praeMeally from all 
debates on Amer. questions, but he still 
played his part In the House. Fils speoi'h 
agabst the employment of Indians In 
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America waji one of the most brllUant 
which he ever made (1778). The next 
few years were occupied with plans for 

g jnomic reform and with pleadfnRS for 
tholJc relief. Ills known advocacy of 
thollc relief measures roused the anger 
not only of the people of I.ondon, but 
also of bis constitiienta at Bristol, who 
rejected him at the next election. The 
rejection of B. by Bristol was compared at 
a later date hy liord John Russell to the 
pej€*rtion of Macaulay by Edinburgh, lie, 
however, received a seat at Maltoii at the 
bands of Rockingham. He again brought 
forward his motion for economic reform, 
which was again rejected, but the fall of 
North's ndui^try In 1782 was duo entirely 
to the senes of attacks made upon it by B. 
and P'ox. On the formation of the next 
Rockingham ministry he was not given 
cal>inet rank, bid he became paymnst/cr 
Of the force's, an ofttc'e w'hlch he tried t-o 
reform. In 1782 ho lost his friend and 
leader Rockingham. The Shclbiinie ad- 
ministration was overthrown by the un- 
natural coalition of North and Fox, a 
coalition which B. apiiroved. He accepted 
again the oiPcc of paymaster of the forces 
under tlie l’or*thind ministry and gave his 
attention to the question of India, ho 
being to a great extent responsible for 
the drawinir •( cf Fox’s Indio Bill. His 
acqniesc^'iice In the I’oalitlon, however, 
rendered him no service, and aftcj the 
dlSHoIntion ho found himself trenU'd with 
marked conU'inpt hy the House, and he 
was continually received with intemin- 
Uons and jeci*s when he rose to speak. 
The ueeession of Pitt to power thnnv 
great obstacles In his way, but he doter- 
mlneil to bring Hastings to book for Ids 
alleged misdeeds. At first his chance of 
rucoess seemed small, l»ut the Opposition 
took the question no ami nltlmntolv the 
lmi>eachment moved by Fox was accepted 
by l^tt. In 1788 he began his famous 
apeecli on the impeachment, a speech 
which ho con< ludeil with a brilliant pero- 
ration: ami his labours only ended with 
Hastlni^'s acquittal in 17‘.).5. Ho w^as still 
rejected os a politician even by his party, 
and even when It seemed likely that his 
party would come to power his claims for 
high office wi're overlooked, and it waw 
afi^n decided to offer him the oflilco of 

K iyniafiter of the forces. In 1789, on 
o ontbrmk of the Fr. Revolution. B. 
woe asked his Ideas on the revolution. 
His answer w'us yiractlcally the Tfeflertiojis 

£ » (Ac Kerolution^n book wliich saw* nothing 
lit evil In the outhreuk of a disordered 
mob against the nilc of law and order. 
The attack of the 'swinish multitude’ 
could not be reconciled with bis love of 
order. In which alone ho saw liberty. His 
book created a great stir; it gave rise to 
at least two famous replies. The JHijhts 
qt Man (I’aine) and Vindiciw OalUcse 
(Mackintosh). It called forth the con- 
gratulatJons of the kingdom, of the king, 
aiid of many of the sovereigns of Europe. 
But It put an end to B.’s love of toleration; 
honeefoiih In projected refonn he saw 
only revolution, and he oven opposed the 
repeal of the Tost and Con>oration Acts. 
His opinions on the revolution so ividely 


different from those of his friend Fox, led 
to the withdrawal of B. from the party he 
had so long supported, and to a breacn of 
bis friendship with Fox. His desertion 
of bis party c^lcd down much calumny on 
bis head, hut as he himself said, dear as 
was his friend, the love of bis country 
w'as dearer still. After his retirement 
from his party he set himself t>o lead Whig 
thought ba('k to the principles of 1688, 
ami pub. his Appeal frimi the New to the 
Old Whigs. He took little part In pari, 
life during the next sesslom and when he 
did, opposed toleration. During the ro- 
rnalniug years he continued to attack 
what he conceived to bo the principles of 
the revolution; he was still bitterly 
attacked by both Fox and Sheridan, and 
It must be owned that on occasion he laid 
himself open to their sarcasm. In 1795 
the Impeachment of Hastings ended, and 
in July of that year B. retired from 
Parliament. Ills retirement was made 
easier for him by the grant of a pension, 
but the death of his only surviving son 
just after his election to Parliament in 
succession to liia father broke his heart, 
and he retitt'd to Beaconsfield, asbattered 
man. In 1706 he began the publication 
of the Letters on a Regiride Reace, but they 
were greatly delayed owing to his frequent 
and Increasing illncas. In 1797 his illness 
gmdiially became worse, ami on July 9 
ho d. It was proposed that he should be 
hurled in Westminster Abbey, but be had 
pn'fcrred the par. graveyard at Beacons- 
field, and hei*e he was borne to his last 
resting-place by members of the ‘Whigs 
whom ho had converted to Conservatism,’ 
’There is but one event, but that is an 
event for Iho world — Biirko is dead,* See 
Sir J. Prior, Memoir of the Life and 
Character of the Rt. Hon. E. Burke. 1824; 
Viscoimt Morley, Edmund Bitrke. an 
IlisioHcal Study, 1893: Sir H. J. C. 
ririorson, 'Edmund Burke,’ in Cambridge 
lUstory of English Literature, vol, xi., 
1914; B. Newman, Edmund Burke, 1927; 
I). O. B^ant, Edmund Burke and his 
LHcrary Friends, 1939; E. E. Reynolds, 
Edmund Burke: Christian Statesman. 
1048. 

Burke, Sir John Bernard (1814-92), 
Brit, genealogist. Ho was b. In London 
and received his education hei*e, after- 
wards In France. His father, John B. 
(1787-1848), instituted the work which 
has since been issued annually, called 
Burke's Peerage, besides compiling an 
Encyclopo’dia of Heraldry. Sir John be- 
came IMster klng-of-arms in 1853, and 
was knighted in the following year. He 
ed. Burke's Peerage till his death, besides 
producing, among other works. Anecdotes 
of the Aristocracy (1849); Vicissitudes of 
Families (1850-63); and The Book of 
Precedence (1881). 

Burke, Robert O’Hara (1820-61), ex- 
plorer of Australia. A native of Ireland, 
he was educated In Belgium, and became 
at the age of twenty a captain In thc Aus- 
trian Army. He joined the Royal Irish 
Constabulary in 1848. and in 1853 he sailed 
to Melbourne, where he became a member 
of the police. He led on expedition into 
the interior of Australia in 1860, which 
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ended tragically. Dimensions caused 
fatal delays to an expected relief party, 
and D.. \v1tb Wills and Orav, two of bis 
cx)iiipanlons, perished miserably, only one 
man. King, surviving to tell the ttile. 

Burke, William (X 1798), kiusnian of 
Edmund B., and one of the reputed 
authors of Junius*s Letters^ travelled with 
his famous kinsman in 1752. and assisted 
him in the Jccmint of the Evrnpean SeUle- 
ments in America (1757). Prom 1755 to 
17.58 he was under-secretary of state, and 
from 1766 to 1774 was M.P. for Great Bed- 
win. In Parliament he show’ed, acc^ordlng 
to Horace Walpole, ‘his cousin's presump- 
tion,* with ‘neither manner nor talents.* 
In 1709 ho was bankrupt as the result of 
unfortunate speculations. From 1777 to 
1792 ho spent most of his time in India, 
having been appointed, in 1782, com- 
miasary -general of the forces in the E. 
Indies. He had already lived with Ed- 
mund B. at Queen Anne Street, and at 
Gregorles, and, on his return homo in 
1793, gladly availed himself of the offer to 
nurse his broken health at Beaeonsfield. 
As B. had Introduced him to the Germrd 
Street Club, he Is depicted in Goldsmith’s 
lietaliaiion ns ‘honest William.’ 

Burke, William (1792-1829). THsh 
criminal. B'aiJure in a variety of trades 
led to his ailoptlon of body -snatching as 
a livelihood. In eo-operatlon with a man 
Hare, a lodging-house keeper, he sold the 
body of a fellow loafer to Dr. Robert 
Knox of Edinburgh for £7 10s. This was 
his first attempt. liStcr the two men 
perpetrated a series of murders by means 
of suffocation, afterwards disposing of Ihc 
bodlc.s to aiiatoimsts, chief among them 
being Dr. Knox. By the time the fif- 
teenth murder had been committed sus- 
picion culminated In, their an*eRt, and on 
queen’s evidence from TIaro, B. was 
hanged in 1829. The slang term ’to 
burke* signifies the process of suffocation 
skilfully arranged to leave no signs of 
violence, and henge to euppre^ss quietly. 
■See VV. Roiighead, Burke and I/are, 1948. 

Burke’s Peerage, see under Burke, Sir 
John Bernard and Precedenck. 

Burkhan-Budda Mountains are n range 
of the Kuen-hm system, Tibet, which is 
largely composed of schists and Archman 
crystalline rocks, with Pala*ozoic sedi- 
ments. It runs in a W.N.W. to K.S.E. 
direction, keeping between 96® and 98® E. 
The average elevation is over 16,000 ft., 
whilst Pryhevalskl has an altitude of 
17,000 ft. 

Burkitt. William (1650-1703), Bing, 
divine and commentator, ft. In Suffolk; 
educated at Sto\VYnarket and Cambridge 
grammar schools and at 1 ’em broke Hall. 
After leaving the unlv. he became chaplain 
of Blldeston Hall; later (c. 1672). rector at 
Milden; in 1692 vicar of Dedham, B^ssex; 

S reached against Baptists, 1691: helped 
“r. Prot-ostant exiles, 1687-92, and showed 
ttieeX zeal for foreign missions. Among 
Bis ^orka are^ Arf/umenfaHve and PraHical 
Diecaurse on Infant Baptism (reprlnterl 
1722); Poor Maw a Help and Foung Man*8 
Oui^ (32nd cd. Help and Guide to Chris- 
Uan Families 1764); Exmlanalory NoUa 
on the Four BSjangeliata; Expoaitorg Nolea 


on New Testament HI" works were fre- 
quently reprinted and abridged. Sea 
Parkbnrst’s life, 1704; Calamy, Acc^mnL 
1713; Palmer, Nonconformist MenwridL 
1803. 

Burlamaqui, Jean Jacques (1694-1748), 
Swiss writer on natural law, after travelling 
In France and B^ngiand, became prof, of 
law. and later, when his health gave way, 
member of the council of state at (Geneva* 
His belief in a rational uf ilitailanisin la 
expressed in the lucid, unaffecteil writing 
of his Principes du dnnt nature} (1747X 
and his Principea du droit politique (1751). 

Burleigh, Bennet {ante 1850- 191.5), 
Brit, war eorrespf indent, wns on the staff 
of the Daily Telegraph from 1882. Ilia 
early years are wrapj)ed In mystery. Ho 
was probably ft. in Sf*otland, for ho said 
he left "chool in Glasgow during tho 
Amer. Civil war, iu which he fought, and 
In which he was twice sentenced to death. 
Throughout the Egyptian war he was at 
the front, at first as the Central News 
eonx^spondent, and then as the renre- 
sentntiveof tho liaily Telegraph. Besides 
nrcoiiipanviug the desert column from 
Korti to Metammeh (Metemma) in 1884, 
ho went on the Ashanti and Athara ex- 
peditious. B'inally he was at the front 
during tho S. African, 8o malt, Knsso-Jap., 
and Balkan wars. Thus in his varlotia 
pubs, he was able to draw on a wide ex- 
perieneo, the best of those being On the 
Rood to Omdurman (1898). 

Burleigh, or Burghley, William Ceotl, 
Lord (1521-98), was ft. on Sept. 13, at 
Bourne in Lincolnshire. Ills descent woa 
traced to an Owen of tho time of King 
Harold, and a Sitayllts of tho rdgn of 
Rufus, hut the authenth ity of this con- 
necUou is doubted. William was tho 
eldest sou of Richard, a yeoman of tho 
wardrobe, and Jane HeckJngton. At 
the ago of hiurtcWb lie entered St. John’s 
College. (;ain bridge, where he met Roger 
Ascham and John Choke. Here ho ob- 
tained an unusual iiuistoiry of tho Qk. 
language. At tho age of twenty-one ho 
married Cheko’s sister, by whom he had 
Thomas, an only child and the destined 
earl i»f Exeter. In 1543 Marv Choke d., 
and he lemarrlod, three years lut.er, a 
dauglUer of Sir Anthony Cooke. It la 
reporti'd that Roger Ascham placed her 
with Lady Jane Grey as the two most 
ermlite women in the country. In 1543 
he sat in Parliainent. and four years later 
fU'compariied tho Protector Somerset on 
his Pinkie expedition. About 1.548 he 
became jirivate .s(»cretary to Somerset, and 
shared In a certain extent the anxiety felt 
by the protector during his fall. Ho was 
sent to the Tower in 1549 by order of 
Somerset’s opponents, but In Jan. of the 
following year was released upon oath. 
He suceesHfully won Warwick's good 
graces and presently been me one of his 
secretaries. In 1551 He was knighted. 
During the changes brought about by the 
accession of Mary he adopted an accom- 
modating attitude, and by a series of 
clover disslmiiJatlons retained royal 
favour, though in Mary’s Parliament ho 
had no seat. Before Mary’s death B. had 
estab. an intimate understanding with 
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Kll 2 abeth. and had Irif^ratiated blinaelf an 
much with her that she reposed in him no 
small measure of conlldence. On her 
acciesHlon, the many pitfalls about her 
demanded the skill of a man of li.*8 stamp, 
and his experlcno^ had left him a master 
in the art of avoiding:, not mectin*?, 
dangrer. In the followingr years he occu- 
pied the positions of master of the court 
of wards, and chancellor of Cam bridge 
Unlv., and throughout his pari, career 
earned a reputation for honesty of pur- 
potH\ He was made a peer in 1571. He 
succeoderl the marquess of Winchester as 
lord high trtjasurer in the following year. 
B.’s domestic life was particularly free 
from the liience that was a feature of 
the time. See M. A. S. Hume, The dreat 
Lord Uurghlev, 1898; A. Jessopp and 
others, William Cecil, I^ord hurghley, 
1904. 

Burlesque (from It, burla, a jest) is 
applied to writing, ac'ting, speaking, and 
to drawing, where It is more often called 
‘caricature.’ It consists in distorting or 
exaggerating a work of art, the object 
being to excite ridicule. Thus it tlirow's 
into strong ridief peculiarities and affecta- 
tioiis and lays stress on all incongruities 
and oddities, and since It Is not malicious, 
as satli*e ofton is, it is used to expose 
bombast and insincero rhetoric, sham 
virtues, and hvnocrisles, rather than 
to display m a ludicrous light. Aiiove 
all, It loves to rouse laughter by di^co^d 
between subject and style, to make *gods 
speak like common men, and coinmon 
men like gods.’ Thus all mock-heroic 
poetry, such os Butler’s inimitable fludc 
bras, I'ope’s liape of the Lock, and many 
of the smaller poems of Gray and Cowper, 
where rub lilts and birds and cats arc 
endowed with tlie sense — ami folly — of 
human belngH, are also Ba. What may 
be styled ‘animal’ Bs. have been popular 
from the fiiiie of Chaucer: indeed bus 
Nun's Priest's Tale, where ChauiitecJocr, 
the cock, and Pertclote, his wife, discuss 
the value of ominous dmims aft^u* the 
manner of Gk. sages, has never been sur- 
passed. Most people would agree in 
giving to Aristoiihanes the highest place 
among B. writers. Kven to-day the splen- 
did fun of his representations of SocraU'S 
up In a balloon studying tlio heavens, or 
or the demagogue (?Ieou as a sausage- 
seller, can he appreciated by every elassienl 
student, and how mueh more monstrous 
must the B. have appeared to tJie nctiial 
contemporaries of Socrates and Cleon, who 
could enjoy at once the piquancy of many 
an allusion lost to-dny. The It. word 
originates In the Opere burlesche of Bernl. 
1 497-1. ‘i85. In France Senrron made a 
clever mock iriiitatioii In his Virgile 
traresti, 1648-53. and throughout Louis 
XIV.’s reign travesties of the Iliads of 
antiquity were fashionable. In Don 
Quixote the ideals of chivalry are ludi- 
crously misrepi‘esented through the adven- 
tures of Don Quixote, the enthusiast, 
and Saneho Panza, the apostle of c.onimon 
sense, whilst Chaucer In his Ilime of Sir 
Thopas, gently wolTs at the Interminable 
and tiresome romances of his day and 
Racine In his one comedy, Lea Plaideurs, 
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burlo.sques judicial Ineptitude. Bucking- 
ham’s Pehearsal, Gay’s fiegoar*8 Opera, 
Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, G. B. Shaw’s 
Androcles and the Lion ami many other 
plays, Burnand’s Hlack-eued Susan, and 
the operas of Gilbert and Sullivan, and 
the Gaiety burlesques may also bo cited 
as illustrations of B. 

Burley, city of Cassia co., Idaho, 
U.S.A. Pop. 4000. 

Burlingame, Anson (1820-70), Amer. 
diplomat. He was a native of Now 
Beilin, New York. He graduated at the 
Harvard Law School in 1S46, and subse- 
quently practised successfully at Boston. 
His speeches in siiiiporl of tho Free Soil 
party (q.w.) attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Ho was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, 18.53-.34, and of the 
House of Representatives, 18.'»5-6l. 
His advocacy of Hungary’s independence 
evoked a hostile Austiian attitude to his 
appointment as minister at Vienna. He 
was transferred to China by Lincoln, as a 
result. His activities produced the ‘ B.’ 
treaty. In which China’s right of dominion 
over all her ter. was acknowledged. 

Burlington: 1. City of New Jersey, 
U.S.A. It is situated on the Delaware R., 
18 m, N.K. of Philadelphia. Ite pop. is 
11.000. Tho B. Society library, estab. 
1757, is one of the oldest In America, and 
tho tn. owes its settlement to Eng. 
Quakers. In 1077. 2. CJity of Chittenden 

eo., Vermont, U.S.A. It la plaoed on tho 
K, coast of Lake Champlain, Is the 
largest tn. in the state. Its jiop . to 27,.')00. 
Its situation gives it some popularity as 
a summer resort. Its inanufs. include 
snshes, doors, blinds, boxes, furniture, 
woollens, refrigcratoi’s, ami paper. 3. 
City of Iowa, U.S.A., is situated on the 
Mississippi. Pop. 25, 7. '>0. Good lime- 
stone is quarried, w’hlle Its inilustrles 
include lumlicr. furniture, and baskets. 
4. City in Aiamanco co., N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. Pop. 12,000. 

Burlington, in Yorkshire, see Brid- 

LINOTO.V. 

Burlington, Earls of, see Boyi^e. 

Burlington House w^as built on tho N. 
aide of Piccadilly, lee-Ve?. In 1854 the 
gov. paid IjHO.OOO for the old house, 
which Richard Boyle, earl of Biirllngton, 
hail hiiill. 'I’he Royal Academy acquired 
a leiiso of it and of a garden behind 
in 1867, nml two years later opened ex- 
hibition galleries and hcIiooLs oxer the 

f arden site. Tho mwv building in the It. 
teuaiasance style, erected 1869-72. now 
nrovidcs accommodation for the oxainin- 
ing body of London Unlv., and for the 
folloxving societies: Ro.val, .VstronouiIcAl, 
Antiquarian, Linneun, Geological, and 
Chomical. The GiliNou statuary and 
diploma w'orks are stored .'n the upper 
storey, whilst tho Royal Academy holds 
Its ann. exhibition and banquet here In 
premises consisting of thirteen halls, a 
theatre, and a central octagon, the total 
cost of which was £1^6.000. 

Burlus Lake, shallow lagoon, 38 m, 
long, in the N. of tho delta of the Nile, 
Egypt, with which It Is connected by 
canals. One channel also oonnecta ft 
wlte the Mediterranean. 




bay of Benf^ and Assam. Its coast- frequent In the wot season, the g:r*eat rivs. 
line Is about 1200 m., and the area spread their waters over a space of 10 to 
261.600 sq. in. The country rx)inpr|sca 15 in. from each bank, and only the pro- 
chiefly the basin of the Irrawaddy, the area caution of building the native huts on 
dredned by the Salween and Sittanq Ks.. piles, and the fortunate circunistanee of 
and the prove, of Arakan and Tenasseiini, the slowness of motion, saves the Uiirmose 
which are both maritime. With the ex- householders from destruction. Two bun- 
ception of the deltas of the Irrawaddy, the dred miles from the sea the Irrawaddy la one 
Salween, and the Sittani?, the country Is mile ^vide. The climate and rainfall vary 
hilly and rugged. Extensive dlsts. at- considerably in the different parts of the 
tain a height of 2000 to 4000 ft. The chief prov. The mean rainlbll on the coast la 
mts. are the Fatkoi in the N., 12,000 ft.; 100 In., while near the Irrawaddy It fails 
the CUna HiUa, 15,000 ft., which are rapidly. At Promo it Is only 42 in., and 
anow-capped; the Arakan Yoma Mta.; at Thayet-rnyo scarcely .37 In. The raln- 
Uie Fegii Yoma; and the Teneu^serim; fall is particularly beay;^' on the Upper 
while mts. fcover the entire ter. of the Chlndwin, on the Ruby Minos plateau, and 
Shan States. The chief riv. la the great on the Shan llllla. The duration of the 
Irrawaddy, whose eouroe Is at present un- wet season at the delta extenrla somotlmes 
dlsooverod, but whose known length la over a period of flvo to seven months, 
1100 m. It flows from Tibet to the bay and though the atmosphere la oxoeasiyely 
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moist, the temp, is not extremely hot. 
Indeefi from Nov. to Jan. the some- 

times drop** to 60" F., hut from F'eb. to 
April the delta ntmoaphere is hot and dry. 
and the thermometer records frequently 
100*" ill the shade. M. is immune from tlio 
excessively hot wind that prevails in India, 
and tile niehtw irenerally are cool. The 
fact that, at the Kuhy Mines plateau, no 
hifrher temp, is n*4rl8tered than 80". In- 
duced the autluirities to erect a military 
Ban;itoriiim thoi-o. Ou the whole, the 
cUinatic coiidllfons are less easy to endure 
than those of the plains of India. There 
Is an abundance of useful and valuable 
trees in t.lie forests of H. The most im- 
portant tvfip of forest in 11. is the mixed 
deciduous forest, which is at its best along 
the Fegu Yoma ami in the Mu valley of 
Upper B. 'riiese fon^sts contain the tim- 
bers of primary Importance — teak {Tec- 
tona gran/iift), the world’s flnest general 
utility tlndicr, pylnkodo {Xylia doUthri- 
formts), padaiik (Plerorarpus macrocarjnuf) 
which arc the source of much the greater 



girth of ‘25 ft. and a height of 120 ft. from 
the grtmnd to the lowest branch. In all 
the qualities that distinguish a good tim- 
ber— resistance to shock, strength as a 
beam, weight f**ecdom from movement — 
It com parr favo.irahly with any of the 
generally necepted beat timbers of the 
world, though In one particular quality, re- 
sistance to shfK'k, it has to give wav to ash 
and hickory and to one Burmese timber, 
yoin (A (see Teak). Next io 

teak, pyinkado is probably of the next 
Iniportnnce in the royalty it pays txy the 
gov. and is of great value as being on 
extremely heavy and strong timber for 
railway sieepers and other heavy con- 
struction. It la n beautiful tree with a 
reddish flaky hark and sliiny leaves 
rather like large pea loaves ami a flower 
like an acacia. The tree flowers In the 
hot weather and emits an agreeable smell. 
Padank is a tree whose wood is used for 
gnn -carriages. It has very sweet-scented 
Uttlc orange flowers. Kanyin, one of the 
big dlpteroearps ( ftijiterornrpiis alatns). 
Is a very fine tree, with a good timber 
known os frucinn. Tiiitya (Shnrea obtusa), 
In^ln {Pevfarme Huaris), taukkyan (Ter- 
minalid tomentoftn). pvinina { Lager »trcBm ia 
flos-remnm) are all timbers of importance 
not only to the ennntry hut to the world. 
There Is In certain places a potentially 
most Important ty]>e of forest not men- 
tioned above — the prarth'allv pure bam- 
boo forest of the Arakan Yoma. The 
importance of the haml)oo (Melornnva 
bambusoides)^ called l)y the Burmese 
kayinwa, arises from the fact that its non- 
clumping habit of growth has prevented 
the successful estab. of any tr«*e species 
over many hundreds of sq. rn. In Arakan 
and thereby formed very large areas of 
pure bamboo forest, potentially a souixe 
of great quantities of paper pulp. There 
are also many sq. ni. of tyipterocarjnui 
tubemdaiufi forest, corresponding closely 
to the sal foreata of India. The timber Is 
failed in In Burmese, and Is usnally eon- 
toinod with that of another dipterooarp. 


kanyin. This latter species Is extremely 
resistant to the teredo or raaiine borer 
and Is therefore of great use when treated 
for the purpose of wharf piling. Another 
typo of forest peculiar to B. is the indaing 
or deciduous dlptoiocarp forest, normally 
found in Interitic and sandy soils and 
«oen at its best in the country N, of Man- 
dalay and E. of the Irrawaddy around the 
mouth of the ShweJI R. {see address by 
I). J. Atkinson, ‘Forests and Forestry in 
Burma,* Journal of the lioyal Hariety of 
Arte, July 2, 1948). The different forest 
products also Include oil, varnish, tannin, 

{ rums, an<l rubber. The teak of the forests 
8 controlled by the State, which pajrs 
much attention to the scaontifle culture of 
this valnal)lo tree. As much as 350,000 
tons of teak have been obtained in a 
single year. The area of reserved forestry 
is over 20,000.000 ac. Teak is the 
prin. export after rice. The wild ani- 
mals of B. include the elephant, rhino- 
<'ero8, tapir, buffalo, bison, doer, hog, 
cattle, tiger, leopard, an<l bear. Tliero 
are no horses, and sheep and goats are 
rarely n»et. Pvthnn" and cobras are found 
In gi'cat numbers, while that deadliest of 
E. reptiles, the hamadryad, is occasion- 
ally encountered. An extraordinary pro- 
fusion of beautifuj and varied birds 
forms a striking feature of the tiountry, 
and an eipial richness marks the flab 
supply. From the shark to the shrimp, 
all piscatorial sx^ecimens are food for the 
Bunnese. In the cAves of the Mergui 
Arf hijjolago are procured the edible birds* 
nests which form one of the dellfMicles of 
Burmese diet, while turtle eggs are also 
heh! In high esteem. The gathering of 
these eggs Is controlled by the State. The 
mineral deptwits of B. oomprise gold tn 
riv. sand In small quantities; silver In the 
Shan States, over 6,000,000 oz. being 
ot»tiiined in 1927; tungsten ore; iron, 
copper, and lead In largo hut unworkable 
quantities; tin In the Mcrgul dist. in 
S. Tenasserim; petroleum by the Irra- 
w'ad*iy, of which the output has reached 
over 250,000.000 gallons in a year: and 
Arakan oil, an oil w’hlcb may ho used im- 
mediately it is obtained from the well; 
ja<lp and amber ore worked, though the 
former Is the more sncces.sf »ll ; good white 
marble is quarried at Mandalay, where it 
is used In the ornaments of Buddhist 
temples; coal is mined at many places in 
Upper B.. espeelallv at ICnlo on the II. 
China win, an<i at Thingadaw on the Ira- 
wadi; limestone is procurable, and is 
burned in large quantities. lu Mandalay 
the flnest rubies in the world are found. 
Agriculture supxmrts nearly 75 per cent 
of the iH)p. of B, — 10,823.700 0941). 
Rice is the prln. crop, the ntiide food, and 
chief article of export : other crops ore 
millet, tobacco, cotton, sesame, and 
ground nuts: some nibber, also, is culti- 
vated. The native pop. Is composed 
chiefly of Burmese, Arakanese. Karens 
Shans, Chins, Kachius, and Talalngs 
The non -indigenous elements, of whom 
there \v«’re approximately 887.000 In- 
dians in t941, Chinese (about 150,000 in 
1931). and Europeans, Anglo-Indians, and 
Anglo-Burmans are an important factor 
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In tlie economic Ilf© of B. The Burmese 
peoiile are short and thick-set. and 
ai>r»roach the C^hlnese rather than the 
Aryan type. They are easy-rfoluj;. f?ond- 
naturt»d. and play-iovlnj?: the w*imon take 
part In piihllc life, hclngr keen-witted and 
Excellent traders. The dwelllni<a of the 
Biirniose are almost Invariahly of wood, 
generally hanihoo. Only the wealthiest 
mem hers of the race have houses of 
masniiry. Buddhism is their reJiKinri. 
and it Is of the purt‘8t form. PolJtJwilIv, 
the Burmese developed e^traordl'iHrily 
during the decade lti‘20-30, and even then 
had a wider franchise than any other 
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Indian prov., even women In certain cases 
being permitted a vote. No other Indian 
prov. approached B., also, witi» regard to 
education. A univ. was founded a.t 
Rangoon in 1920, and at In.sein, near by, 
iB a veterinary school and technical insti- 
tute: Mandalay has an intennodiate col- 
lege, an agric. college, and a re.search 
institute; and at Pyanmana is a foi^est 
school. Then Inisides gov. and locally 
controlled schools, there are the Innumer- 
able Buddhist monasteries, where ele- 
mentary education Is given. Ilangoon 
Is the cap. and chief port; anrl Mandalay, 
in the centre of the prov., comes next in 
importAnoe. The chief means of com- 
m(mi<AtIon4^re the waterways: there are 
about 2000 m. of railway and over 10,000 
m. of mad, metalled and unmetailed. 

tfUUrru . — The original Inhah. are be- 
tleved to have been Austronoslan, dis- 
placed by successfre waves of invaders 


from central Asia. The Shans early 
occupied the country, and later it was 
peopled by the Talamgs. The earliest 
rnonarchs In B. were Buddhists from 
India, and the Buriuaos first occupied the 
Irrawaddy valley about 2000 yoars ago, 
migrating from central Asia. Settle- 
ments by the Fr. and Kng. were not made 
until early In the seventcHjnth century, 
though the Portuguese had occupied parts 
of the Irrawaddy delta in the tlfteenth 
century. In the olghtotuith century 
(^’hineso armies invailcd the ter. from the 
N. Burlug the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the Burmese eomiuei’cil Assam, and 
in 1820 they met the Kng. Burmese 
depredations led to a war in 1824, at the 
conclusion of which the Hnrmeso con- 
sented to observe a treaty But hos- 
tilities wore renewed in and Pegu 

was taken by the Brit. An Interval of 
peace succeeded till 1885, when further 
violeuee and insult, under the Burmese 
King Thcobaw. made a fresh expedition 
necessary. Besistanee against the Brit, 
was half-hearted, anrl Mandalay siirreD- 
dered. In 1880 B. was absorlted Into the 
Indian dominion of the Brit. Empire, 
During the First World War them wore 
instances of unrest, and even rebellion, 
hut disaffeetlon never became general 
and was comparatively easily snimressed. 
B. contributed gcn^rouslv towanls war 
expenses, on the other hand, and a large 
number of men enlisted for service In the 
army and lahotir corps. A revolt, national- 
istic and economic in origin, broke out in 
19.30 in Bowser B. anrl Hpmad the following 
year to Upr>er B., but, was supprr^ssed by 
some JIOOO Brit, and Indian tmops and 
police. In 1923 B. had been cr>nsUtiited 
a governor’s prov, of Brit. Intlia, but 
in 1937 it became a separate depmidency 
from India, the executive authority being 
vested in a goWrurir, acting r>n behalf of 
the Crown and an arivi.sory council of 
ministers. Prior to the Invasion of B. 
by the Jap. in 1941 there was a bi- 
cameral legislature, the Upper House or 
Senate of thlrty-sIx members being partly 
electerl (from the Lower) and partly 
nominated by the governor, and a Lower 
Chamber or House of Boprf^^entatives of 
132 members wholly elofted. B. was 
divided into seven administrative diva, 
under commissioners, four being in Lower 
and throe in Upper B. The Shan StAtee 
in the F. of Upper B.. the Arakan Hills, 
and some other dl.sts. were under special 
administration, in Dec. 1942. the go- 
vernor. by a proelam£itlon nnder the Gov, 
of Burma Act, assumed full executive and 
legislative powders. Military administra- 
tion of the areas liberated i)eforo the Jap. 
surrender ceased in Opt. 1945, when full 
civil gov. was restored. In May 1945 the 
Brit. Gov. reiterated their considered 
policy of promoting full self-gov. In B. 
and their pledge to assist her political 

S nv. until she rcaobod a status equal to 
tiat of the Brit. Dominions and of the 
United Kingdom (Ctnd. 6635), In the 
meantime, pending a general election and 
the restoration of normal eoudftlonii. 
Parliament approved the ix^nttnuanoo. 
until Deo. 1048, of the proclamation Issuea 
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in 1942 whereby the administration is 
carried on by the f^overoor In direct respon- 
sibility to the Brit. Gov. The Shan Sta-tes, 
until recently, formed a minor adminis- 
tration distinct from that of B., tboimrh 
under the same executive kov. and not 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Burmese 
legrislatiire. The Karonui States of Kao- 
tarawaddy, Bawlake, and Kyetboi?yi 
lyiiijr to the S. of the S. Shan States (4200 
sq. ra., pop. 69.000) were feudatory states, 
but not r>art of B. Under the CoiHtltu- 
tion of the Union of B. (1948) the former 
federated Shan States and the Wa States 
are combined as the Shan State; while 
the former throe Karennl States are to l>o 
known as the Korenni State. Each of 
these two states, as well as the Karon 
State and the Chins, is represented in the 
Union Gov, by a minister chosen from Its 
own rncinbcrs of Parliament, and enjoys 
a considerable measure of administrative 
autonomy. In Britain some held that 
th(3 pledttc driven l-o B. In 1931 that 
her prospects of <onstltutlonai advance 
would not be iirejudiced by her separa- 
tion from India was amply fulfHled by 
the larf^-e measure of self-ffov. con- 
ferred by the Act of 1935. But the Bur- 
mese themselves interpreted it to mean 
that their co\iiitry had the right to a<i- 
vanee pari , with India. They re- 
sented li^e (u«"TCtionHry rule of the 
governor during the preparatory period, 
the provision that defence ami external 
affairs should remain in his hands, the 
absence of any nduiisslon of B.’s right to 
leave or to remam within the Brit, (Com- 
monwealth, and the plan for an Indefinite 
separation of ‘lie frontier regions from the 
rest of the country. Nationalism, now 
the driving force of Burmese opinion, was 
among the consc<iuences of the Jap. inva- 
sion, while the creation of a nominally 
Mndepcnilent’ B. was the outcome of a 
rtjsislance movement, a 'patriot army,’ 
and the Auti-Easclst People’s Freedom 
League. The Brit. (Jov., however, Justi- 
fiahly proceeded with caution billowing 
the ex|mI.sion of the Jap. For until 
the udimcnts of an adininistrativo strue- 
tui'e could be restored, political advance 
would have been \iseless. But unfortu- 
nately the impression prevailed that 
Britain had no real intention of conferring 
autonomy on the country: and by the 
time Sir Unticrt Bn net* became governor 
in the autumn of 1946 there waa a 
dangerous gulf between the administra- 
tion and the more progressive groups in 
the fy)untry. It was in those circum- 
stances that Mr. Attlee in Dec. 1946 
announced Britain's deterini nation to ex- 
tend to B. the i>olicy adopted for India. 
Bunna (ho said) was to lie free to choose 
whether or not to remain inside the Brit. 
O) m mo n wealth; tho executive council In 
B., as in India, was to carry on day-to-day 
administration without interferouoe ; aud 
the approaching elections wore to do duty,, 
aa in India, for the constituent assembly 
as well as for tho legislature. In Jan. 
1047 a delegation from the Burmese 
executive council came to London and 
concluded an agreement with the Cabinet 
under which tho oonncil became the 


interim gov. of B. It was also agreed 
that the common objective of the Brit. 
Gov. and the Burmese executive council 
was a free and independent B., whether 
within or without the Brit. Coiiimon- 
wealth of Nations. Tbt» elections for a 
constituent assembly were held in April, 
the result being an overwhelming 
majority for the Anti-FasciHt People’s 
Frcetlom League. The assembly in .lime 
resolved that 0.*s constitution should 1»6 
that of an Independent sovereign republic, 
aud in the same month a Burmese good- 
will mission, under Thakln Nu. [jresldont 
of the oSwernbly, came to London to dls- 
**uss the question of transfer of power. 
By a statement made in Purliamout by 
the secretary of state for B. on .luly 24 
tho Brit. Gov. agreed to recognise tho 
interim gov. of B. as a full provisional 
gov. until legislation for the transfer of 
govemincut was completed. Thus Thakln 
Nil, the senior member of the Inl<*rim gov., 
Iiecame by convention the first Prime 
Minister of B., and hi.s colleagues In the 
council or Cabinet were hem;eforth to 
enjoy the status and powers of ministers. 
B.’s smooth approach to inriependenco, 
however, was marred by tho assassi nation 
a few da.v8 previously of no fewer than 
seven mem hers of tho BumiMe executive 
council while lu sossloii at Rangoon, the 
fissHssins with Ston guns forcing their way 
Ir.to the council chamber and acting 
evidently at the instigation of the defeated 
U Saw, chief minister of B. in 1941, who 
was hanged for the murders In May 1948. 
The council, however, was at once re- 
constituted by the governor, Sir Hubert 
Ranee. Among those murdered wfis 
it Aung San, only thirty -three years of 
age, who was one of * Thirty Crusaders ’ who 
underwent military training in Japan. 
When B. was Invaded by the Jap., these 
comrades were promised, in return for 
Q.ssistaneo, tho reins of civil adminis- 
tration as various dists. came Into occupa- 
tion. But they were tricked by the Jap., 
and Aung San then opened negotiations 
with Ihe Brit., the upshot of these nego- 
tiations being that the Bumiese Defence 
Army rose against the invaders (April 
194.5). A treaty making B. an Inde- 
pendent state outside the Brit. (Common- 
wealth was concluded on Oct. 17, 1947, 
ami its terms were implemented in the 
Burma Independence Act which was 
passed bv (be Brit. Parliament on Dec. 10. 
The Union of B. came foniially Into exis- 
tence on Jan. 4, 1948, aiul on that day 
Sir Hubert Ranee, the last Brit, governor, 
handed over authority to sao shwr Thalk, 
the first president of H. The Art brings 
an end to the suzerainty of the king over 
the Karcnni States, and i,.ider the Con- 
stitution of B. (passed on Sept. 24, 1947), 
all the frontier areas came within the 
federal framework of the union. He€ 
also Sn.\N Statf-s. See H. Fielding, 
The Sovl of a People, 1898; J. 8taa^ 
Burma thrmigh Centuries^ 1909; P. K. 
Wanl, /»» Farthesi Burma, 1921 : Sir H. T. 
White. * rmm, 1923; Sir G. Scott, Burma; 
Handbook of Practicdl and CommfirHal 
Infbrmaiion, 1924, and Burma from ihe 
Earliest IHmes to the Present Day, 1932; 
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R. T. Kelly, Burma, 1929; and B. I^kor, 
Prubletiut of South-East Asia, 1944; J. S. 
FuriiJval, Colonial PtMcy and Practice A 
ComjMiratire Study of Burma and Nether- 
lands India, 1948. 

Burma. Second World War, Campaigns 

in. The Jep. tide ol Invadion In 1941-42 
Boon overwhelmed Burma. The early 
surrender of Slam gave the Jap. fnreoa a 
preponderating advantage over the Brit, 
defeneea. Very «oou the' Jap. had <‘Ut the 
Burma Bead Uj.r.) and thereby Isolated 
China. Mftuimein was eva<;unt(Hl in 
Jan. In Feb. Martaban, on the Sal- 
ween R., was taken, and tills was fol- 
lowed by heavy fighting on the BIlin and 
Sittang Ks. The Brit, fon'oa, ronsisting 
cliiefly of Indian troops, together with 
their (''hinese allies, then Uiok up defeiiees 
on the Irmwudiiy and Sittang fronts. 
But Rangoon had to be evacuated In 
Mar< h. Mandalay fell in the early days 
of May. A considerable part of Burma 
was thu" soon In .Tap. hands. 

The Battle for Burma . — The resistance 
offered by Brit., Indian, rhinese. and 
Bumian troops against an enemy whoso 
Duntbers and equipment gave him the 
advantage and Initiative make an epic of 
courage and devotion on the i>ait of men 
of many races but one loyalty. In the 
Mrly stages all was confusion. When 
Japan attiicked the Brit. Commonwealth 
and the Ciiitod States Burma was neither 
mentally nor uiaterfally prepared for war. 
Her premier, U Saw, was a traitor to the 
Brit, connection. But It was hoped that 
Malaya could suceessfully resist the In- 
vader and thereby render Burma Imiiptne. 
Most allable troops, aircraft, and equip- 
ment were eonr^entrated in Malaya and 
Slnirtir»or«. In the whole of Bunnn, with 
a frontier bordering on potentially hostile 
ter. of ifipa m , there was but one diluted 
Bunnan div. guarding the long border of 
the Shan States, while the best part of 
another div. was spread along the 800 ro. 
of the Tennassexiin from Moaluiein to 
Victoria Point. The Jap. bod sev. alter- 
native Hpproaehes Into Burma on whi< h 
to eoneentmte their main dr*ve; the de- 
fending force" had to disi»e!-s« their senntv 
strength to guard against surririse at eaeFi 
of the approaches. The first serious 
contact was made E. of Tavoy fPec.), 
after whh h the enemy attacked with a 
full div. through Slam on the Kawkareik 
Pass, which was fniarded by an Indian 
brigade and the 7tb Gurkhas. 

Meanwhile troops which had put up 1 
a 8i)lendid resistance at Rangoon against { 
afr attacks were compelled to withdraw 
against comhiried land and air attack to 
Moiilmeln. Indian wippers ren<lering 
effective help. It was then that 
Burmese * fifth columnists’ began to 
assist the Invader by guiding him through 
the Jungle, while a heavy attack was 
launched against Moulmeln. Out- 
otimhered and attacked on all sldc^, 
tlie garrisoii fought its way to the Jetties 
and, aftei inflletlng heavy casualties on 
the enemy, suceessfully embarked. The 
ppoMem now was to defend the direct 
approaches to Rangoon and the rail and 
rof^head at MartAban, together with the 


main crossings over the Salween R. and 
the lung communications hai'k to the 
SlttHi\g bridge. The Jap. attacked Marta- 
ban on Feb. 10 by a coastal lauding from 
Mouiriieiii, but were fought with auiit/lug 
teiia(‘ity by a Gurkha battalion and a 
battalion of the lOLb Baiucliis. By now 
the 17th Div., which had heeu rtunforced 
by the King's Own Yorkshire Light In- 
fantry, were concentrated behind the 
Bilin R., whence they fiercely counter- 
atta<'kcd two Jap. The famous 

.Ith (iurkhus of the newly arrived fjurkba 
Brigade drove the enemy out of Bilin 
vil. with a c'elerity which disccujcert^ad 
tlio invaders. The defemliug troops were 
now getting more elYcctive aii support; 
hut although they had inflicted seriiius 
casualties on the cnoiny. tfiey were not 
sufficient ly numerous to thwart a dank- 
ing iiio\cmeut, and further withdrawal 
to K>aikto was iina voidable. Another 
Jap. div. was rapidly approaching the 
Sittang bridge with the object of getting 
ill between the 17tb Div. and Rangoon. 
Thus it was casenflal to keep the scanty 
Itiiperiai forces in Burma intact, for there 
wen^ very few reserves. To pmUM-t the 
Sittang iu‘idge wci'e one battalion of the 
Frontier Force Kitlos. the .‘ird Burma 
Uitles, and a company of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Regiment. The hrhige was 
lost and retaken sev. times nml the Jap. 
suffered 2000 casualties. Eventually the 
bridge was blown up bv the Royal En- 
gineers after a moat heroic stand l>y the 
iMike of WolJiugtou’s Regiment and the 
Gurkhas. The loss of the l>ridgehead, how- 
ever, was disastrous and a large part of 
the 17th Div. was cut off and trapped 
Indweeu two Jap. divs. Most of them 
fought their way back through the i angle 
and eventually swam to safety, abandon- 
ing all fhelr heavy equiimumt. Thus the 
tr«>ons had tef^he r(*-e<i nipped and re- 
organised at the very moment wlien Singa- 
pore had fallen and thereby reh^ased 
largt* Jap reinforcements. Two Bnt. bat- 
talions and some units of the Royal 
Armoured Corps had now reaehed Burma 
and the imperial forces were concentrated 
In new positions in more open country 
near Pemi In the hope of covering Ran- 
goon. Biimiese guides, lll^v^eve^, helped 
the lnva<iers, who were cutting the lines of 
eoiiimnnlcalion from Rangoon to the N. 
Already, too.the Jap had won control on 
the side E. of the hay of Bengal and the 
cap. had tf> be abandoned. The Royal 
Armoured Corps, with the Caii.eronlans 
and W. Yorks Regiment, fought *^helr 
way out of the cap. with great gallautry 
after civil personnel had h<M»n evoi'uated 
into N. Burma by the Baugoon-Mandalay 
railway, while the Gloucester Regiment 
held fast to the city until everything of 
value to the enemy had l>een ('estmyed. 
The tired and harassed Imperial forces now 
reMi*ed towards theseml-isolatloii of Dpper 
Buruia, hut, tn antlcdpation of the situa- 
tion that had novi^ arisen, the Chinese 
Gov., to whom the link with Imlia through 
Burma was of vital liunoitance, 
dlspBtehed some of their best troofis to 
take over the left flank. Bnt a serious 
threat developed late In April with the 
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fall of L&shio at the K. end of the famous 
Burma Road, and with this Iohs came a 
direct threat to Mandalay. By the end of 
the first week of May the Jap. took 
Mandalay and were a Me to continue their 
advance towarda the N.E., the N., and the 
N.W. The Chinese were pushed hack 
along the Burma Road as far as the frontier 
of their own country by a Jap. armoured 
force; while another Jap. colninn pushed 
into the highlands of the N., towards 
M^tkyina, with the object of cutting off 
all communications between China and 
India through Biu*nrui. Brit, and Indian 
forces, with some Chinese, then withdrciv 
towards the Indian frontier along the 
Chlndwin R. Immediately afteKvards 
the enemy took Akyah, only 50 m. 
distant from the frontier of India. In 
this way Burma was lost to the Jap. — a 
grave misfortune, aiiart from the danger 
to India, owing to the possible reactions of 
the defeat upon Chinese sentiment and 
the Chinese war effort. For bunna was 
not only one of the ricljcst countries in the 
world: it had valuable communications, 
hind frontiers with countries In Jap. occu- 
pation, a series of mognitlccnt aerodromes 
with tuird runways, and it was a first- 
class point of re-entry into K. Asia for the 
Allies against the time when they would 
be able to concentrate armies and aupplies 
for their r* ,iutc»-Mdonsive. One, and per- 
haps the chief, reason for the defeat was 
tiuit reinforc<*ment8 for the defence of 
Rangoon arrived in too small mini bops and 
arrived too late, and the fate of B. \mir 
scaled when the city fell In May. At that 
time there was no suitable road leading 
Into B. from the N.; the roads over the 
jungle frontiers of Imlla-B. were not in a 
fit 8t4ite to sustain the army, and I lie 
dropping of sujrtdies from planes was tlien 
practically nn heard of. As it was. every- 
thing required liy (»en. Alexander's forces 
had to be shipjicd through Rangoon; once 
that port was threnUmed allied supplies 
were ahniTdly cut off. When Rangoon 
fell Alexander had hut one sensible 
course rciiialning, and that was to get out 
of the country with his army os Intact aw 
possible, covering the road to India. This 
wai» no easy task for the Allies, who were 
boTielessly outnumbered, and the Jap. 
were bent on annihilation. The fall of 
Rangoon fatnJly affected the ability of the 
comniander-in -chief, India, to n'inforc*e 
the defenders of B., ami this inability 
cost the Brit, the Biimiese campaign. 
Earlier clrcunistanees contributed to the 
defeat. I’re-war priniaration for the de- 
fence of the country was inadequate for 
the Immensity of the task, and the last- 
minnU* transfer of the Burma C'ommnnd 
to the India Command left no time for 
adequate prenarations to bo made. More- 
over. the Brit, forces were insufflcieiitly 
trained and organised for the kind of 
fighting they bad to undertake; while the 
Jap., lightly eqiilppeil, wore well trained 
for Jungle warfare. The B. forces, as a 
whole, displaved In their rosistanc'e a 
tenacity. stubhomnosR, and gallantry 
which had in it a traglo clement lu view of 
the inevitahllity of the outeomo. But 
the mixed Drlt.. Indian, and Chinese 


forces held out for two months, and their 
delaying rearguard actions prove Invalu- 
able to the Allies In the preparations for 
the defence of Ben^l and India generally. 

Rene^i'ol of the Fighting in Burma during 
and after the Winter to 4 st- 43 , — No further 
operations of any note took place before 
the winter of 1942-43, when Brit, and 
Indian troops fought their way along the 
length of the Arakan neninsnla, and Brig. 
V\'ingato raided hostile tor. with his long* 
range (lenetration columns. The Arakan 
campaign was a failure, partly owing to 
the lark of landing-craft for amphibioos 
operations In Buppoi*t of the troops, and 
eventually the troops had to retire before 
the Jsp counter-attacks. But the Jap. 
were unable to make much impression on 
the Brit, positions at Maungdaw and 
Buthldaung and, perforce. Ri)ent the mon- 
soon in malarial valleys while the Brit, 
and Indian troops camped in the compara- 
tively healthy climate of the hills to the N. 
The * penetration column’ sorties or raids 
behind the Jap. lines were well conceived 
and executed. Wingate, who was the 
leader of the .Abyssinian partisans durli^ 
the reconqiiest of Abyssinia by the Brit, 
forces, went to Burma to take charge of 
guerrilla warfare there, his presence in 
Burma and the nature of^^his operations 
being a well-kept secret nnUh in May 1943, 
it transpired that his long-range Jungle 
force, which received its supplies entirely 
by air. had arrived in India from N. 
Burma after spending three months as 
wreckers In the midst of Jap. -controlled 
c'ountry. His brigade, consisting of Brit, 
and Gurkha columns, with reconnaiasanoe 
and intelligence detachments from the 
Burma Rifles, penetrated humlreds of 
miles acr«»s8 Jungle ranges and valleys. 
The Rfl. Chlndwin and Irrawaddy were 
crosseil and the Myltkyina railway was 
cut in a hundred places. Skilfully infil- 
trating through the chain of enemy out- 
posts and garrisons, the force penetrated 
enemy ter. as far as the Shan States. 
Much destruction was done and the enemy 
was foreed to divert troops from the more 
Important and hard-pre«s»id points. (Un- 
foitiinalcly Wiiigato wa« killed In an 
accident in Burma on March 24, 1944, 
during on operational flight.) 

The first offensive, attempted after 
I.ord Wavell (a.v.) was eomrnnnder-ln- 
chlef, WHS directed towards Akyab. Its 
siHTcss would not have brought the Brit 
forc*es much nearer conquering the rest of 
Burma, hut the small port and its air- 
field would have been wortJi capturing to 
prevent enemy botniiers rciuiilng Calcutta 
fmm it. But the offensive failed, and a 
fXMiewed attempt in 1944 under the 
supreme coninmud of Lord Louis Mount- 
batten, who had been made oommandep- 
In-rhief in S.E. Asia, wwn came near to 
disaster; for In Fob. every Jap. soldier 
In the Arakan that c^uild l>e spared was 
mustered for a vioiiuit counter-attack. 
This eamo in the form of a fteix^ punch, 
which drove straight through the front- 
line potd’ Ions of the 7th Indian l)lv. In the 
Kalapoiu-m valley, and encircled about 
lO.noo Brit, and Indian administration 
troops of 15th Corps and 7tb Div. 
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beadquartera. It was, however, saved 
by snuplled from the air and by the 

capture of Naakyedank Pass, linkiuiir the 
Kalapazin valley and the 6th Div. on the 
VV. side* of the Mayn ranKO. Moun that ten 
ordered the 2fith Indian Dlv., who were In 
the ChittaKoni: area, to the rescue imme- 
diately, and after twenty days* bitter 
dgbtimr the enemy encirclement was 
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SUPPLIES BY AIR TO WEST AFRICAN TROOPS 
IN BURMA 

broken. The allied ofTensivo was soon 
renewed, and the main operation of the 
campaign fought before the monsoon 
Of 1944 was that which was conducted 
under the Amer. general, Stilwell. with 
the object of helping China bv building 
a road through N. Burma to link Assam 
with the ^Bumia road to Chungking. 
Opposing StllweJrs line of advance, the 
^lef objective of which was the enemy 
base of Myitkyina. was the Jap. i8tb Div.; 
but the deep penetration of Wingate's 
* Chlndite * enabred^hem to out the enemy's 


coromunioaiions and so rule out the 18th 
Dlv. as on offensive factor against Stilwell. 
By way of further aid to Stilwell two 
diversions were conducted, one in Arakan 
and the other in the Manipur Hills. A 
force of Amor.-trainod Chinese troops 
under Brig. -Gen. Merrill was also ad- 
vancing, some 200 in. to tho N.K., on a 
S. course parallel to that of Stilw’eirs forces. 
The enemy, however, countei'ed these 
moves by an advance on the Arakan front 
with tho Intention of invading India 
through Chittagong; and when his forces 
wore utterly defeated by the Brit. Four- 
teenth Army of seasoned Jungle fighters, 
he attempted to force a passage through 
Manipur State to Assam, and here ho 
came within measurable distance of suc- 
cess by att-acking Kohinia and so threaten- 
ing the vital Brit, road and rail com- 
munications through Assam. 

Gen. Stilwell actually began his N. 
offensive from Ledo late In Oct. (1943) 
and, In the ensuing six mouths, ho led his 
very fine Aincr. -trained Chinese divs., 
together with U.S. commandos, across the 
Patkoi Hills and thi'ough tho llukawug 
valley, over 200 m. of most dllfioult 
country, to push tho Jap. 18th Div. to 
%vithin 70 m. of Myilkyina, their main 
base and airfield in N. Burma. VV'iugate’s 
Chindits (after his <lcatb they were com- 
manded by Iklaj.'Gcii. Lcntaigne) co- 
opemted by cutting the supply lines of 
those Jap. to the S., killing thousands of 
the enemy and hloiving np a dozen 
strct<‘hes of the key railway line to Manda- 
lay and many seel ions of the Bhamo- 
Myitkyina road; while a force of Gurkhas 
and Kachins was advancing on Myilkyina 
from the N. All these forces, including 
tho Chinese, were supplied by air. Mean- 
while columns of the Four^eentli Army 
crossed tlie Chlndwin K. In support of 
Stilw'cirs forces;*'hut were driven back on 
Imphal, main allied base In the N.E. 
uplands of India and cap. of Manipur 
State, and Kohima, the iinportfint Brit 
baee in Assam, where the .fa]), attacked 
strongly, and for some weeks there wore 
fierce attacks and counter-attacks at both 
places. 

At one time early in 1914 the Jap. 
military occupation of N. Burma seemed 
to ho precarious, hut their advance be- 
tween (ho Fourteenth Army’s forward 
positions and their base at Imphal re- 
lieved their position. Moi cover the 
enemy’s cnuntor-attacks In Arakan re- 
sulted in the evacuation of Bnthidaniig, 
a HHcrlflce due to the efforts made to help 
SUhvell’s advance. The Jap. commana 
had decided that the proper riposte to 
StllweH’s thrust wivi a countor-tliruat 
through Imphal at the allied railway 
communications rather than direct oppo- 
sition. The enemy now launched a 
counter-oflcDsive acrol« the Chindwln H.. 
and a stniggJe began for the Imphal 
plain, and for tho rpllitary roads, con- 
structed since tho withdrawal from Bunna, 
that converged upon It. Gen. tfiim's 
Fourteenth Army troops were concen- 
trated to deal with enemy attacks on 
Kohima. By early April the Brit* and 
allied forces were in possession of the 
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whole Impha] plain. But the enemy in- 
vaded Afisam early In April and the 
AllieR, unable to )ruard the Manipur road, 
ruunin^e parallel to and behind the Burma 
mt. frontier, for all its course of 200 m., 
instituted the ‘box" system of defonoo, 
under which strong points were organised 
for use later as bases of attack — the same 
system widcb had been successfully 
adopted in Aj'akan. The Manipur road 
position was the more difficult to defend 
from tlie fact that it was an outlying area 
dependent on a single line of communica- 
tions from the railhead on the Assam rail- 
way at IJImapnr. A week after the 
initial Jap. entry into Assam, a Jap. 
column thrust hehind the Hrlt. positions 
guarding the N.IC. approaches to Iniphal; 
while another enemy force threatened 
Iniphal from the S. The whole situation 
in Assam and Hnrma was confused owing 
to the complicated terrain and to the 
dropping of airborne troops behind the 
enemy lines. The year had opened with 
cautious allied tlinists on fronts at Ledo. 
N.W. of llukawiig valley, Implial, and 
Arakan, hut since then some four cam- 
paigns were Huporiinpoaed on the strategic 
field, the Allies and the Jap. each striving 
to gaiu some definite advantage before the 
monsoon season should set in. The allied 
operations »t •'2'b olFcnsive in spirit, 
were eHsentially pioparatory; for entire 
reliance on a landward approach for the 
recapture of Burma would be too costly In 
men and material, seaborne invfisioii being 
an essential cleimmt In a decisive oifen- 
slvc. The Jap., however, had a grc'at 
advantage in ^'ornmunicatioris, for they 
held the Burmi'so waterways, railways, 
and roads, the Bangkok-Uaiigoou railway, 
and the supply lines into Hiam and Indo- 
china. Against thes(i. the Allies had their 
troop-carrier command — which had shown 
its value in relieving the Indians in Arakan 
and in carrying commando troops hehind 
the enemy lines further .N. {see above ) — 
combined with the air supremacy main- 
tained by tactical, strategical, and recon- 
naissance air forces. 

The po.sitioti in mid May (1944) w^as 
that Gon. Slim’s Koiirteenth Army held a 
line In the VV’. of Manipur state, before 
Imphal, with the Jap. lino extending in an 
arc from near Kohiriui, round the K. part 
of Manipur state, t<» Tiddmi. Far to tlie 
N.K. Was Stilwell's Cliiriese army ad- 
vancing on Myilkyina, with a Jap. div. 
near Mogaung between St, il well and the 
Brit, airborne troops loiuted on the 
Bhamo-Myltkyina road south of this 
enemy dlv. un<! in rear of the Jap. de- 
fending or counter-attacking near Imphal. 
The euom> , however. In attacking Slim’s 
imsitlons In Manipur, suffered dispropor- 
tionately heavy losses and were now 
TOnerally on the defensive. A forty 
days' pitched battle for Kohima ridra 
ended In the mhldlo of May when the 
position fell to the Brit, forces, the enemy 
losing over 3000 deaf), while Brit, casualties 
were not light. The main aenidrome at 
Myltkyina was captured by Merrill’s force 
as the successful outcome of a daring 
march through rough and tortuous ter- 
rain in the mt. Jungles of N. Burma to the 


Mogaung valley. It was a fitting climax 
to ofierations which were part of a co- 
ordinated plan to the origin of which so 
much was owed to Gen. Wingate. While 
three enemy divs. wore stlU knocking 
tlieir heads against the wall In Manipur, 
the whole of the Jap. coinniimlcations in 
N. Burma were now in Jeopardy: besides 
which the allied jungle columns had now 
acquired habitable quarters against the 
moiiHoon rams. Soon aftei*wards Merrill’s 
forces, with reinforcements of airborne 
trooTis from Stilwcll, penetrated the out- 
skiiiLS of the tn. of Myitkyina (May 19). 

The land fighting over the scattered 
Indo-Burmcso fronts did ur>t altogether 
(‘ease with the monsoon, though the rains 
made new campaigns impossible. Gen. 
Stilw'ell had made valuable gains in N. 
Burma and allied air supremacy was 
further emphasised; but, on the whole, the 
pro-monsoon campaigns had been rather 
dl8apT)oliiting, especially ou the Arakan 
front, which had now be(‘oine a purely 
holding campaign to prevent Jap. in- 
cursions into Bengal. Moreover the 
transfer of troops to Imphal elimiiiated 
any large-scale offensive In Arakan, where 
tlie monsoon. If anything, favoured the 
Allies, though neither side could expect 
to make Important gains. But at least 
the dangere to Imphal and Kohima, so 
ac*ute in March-April, had passed, though 
all fighting remained on the Indian soil 
of Manipur state, and It was a question 
how far back towards their (Jbindwin R. 
ba»ses the Jap. could bo pushed with 
weather conditions steadily growing worse. 
Mviikyiua, however, did not fall after the 
hrilliont capture of its airfield, but there 
seemed to vards the end of Juno tn be no 
floiibt that it would soon be caiitiirod, 
provided it could bo done without undue 
loss of life against long-prepared Jap. 
fortifications. The campaign here, how- 
ever, had been fundnraen tally suecessfiil 
and, with the aid of the Chindits, had 
brought the season’s only real gains. 
Other apprecialile gains In this part of the 
country were the freoing of the Imphal- 
Kohima road, which resulted in the re- 
opening to the Allies of the vital Dimapue- 
Irnphal road: and the captufo of Mogaung 
by Chinese troop.s and units of Gen. Leu- 
tnigne’s force, which comprised elements 
of Gurkha and Brit, county regiments 
(Juno 2r)). 

77<e Road to Mandalay . — Cldiiese and 
Ainer. troops had entered Myitkyina on 
May 18, hut so ficree was the Jap. rosts- 
tauco tlmt it was not until Aug. 3 that 
their garrison was destroyed. The cap- 
ture of this great luu^e wjis a triumph for 
rttilwcH’s Amor, and Chiiieso troops and 
for the Brit, peneti-ation gnuips operating 
in the Jap. rear. Allied losses were light, 
but scarcely one Jap. soldier remained 
alive tn the tn. The (apture of Myit- 
kyina increased the prutectlon of the air 
routes to Chungking — the remarkable 
ferry service ‘over the hump' of the 
Himalayas which was now transporting a 
great tOiS >Bgo of supplies. 

Tho victory won in Burma, notably bv 
the magnificent defensive battle of Mani- 
pur, to which battle-ground the Jap. 
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frere Hkllfnlly enticed with consequently 
enormously [ncreased ditflcultles of com* 
monicatioos, wfi,s scarcely realised at this 
time bv the world which was preoccupied 

S lth the Uomcric encounters in Europe. 

ut if events had moved slowlv In Burma 
the result of this defence was that by the 
beginning of 1946 more than a quarter of 
Burma had been libei’ated and the spear- 
head of the i-’ourteenth Army was only 
some 20 III. from Mandalay. 

Gen. Slim’s tactics in the battle of 
Manipur were essentially those of Welling- 
ton at Waterloo — the isolated defensive 
Areas attftokcHl on ail sides by the Jap. 
bein? substituted for the Isolated and 
Mways unbroken squares of Waterloo. 
The Jap. binke off the battle in July, 
retiring In disorder and dying of etorva- 
tlon and ilisease. It was vit^ that they 
should be given no chance to reorganise 
and make a stand on the Chludvvin K. 
But the weather was terrible and roads 
were completely destroyed, while the Brit. 
And Indian solaiers were weary after their 
hard fighting during the monsoon. Yet 

g aey did not holt and in consequence Gen. 

Urn's army had, later, a much t^asicr 
task than if they had delayed until Oct. 
before advancing on the Chlndwin. The 
enemy were retiring by two main routes 
— the Tiddlra road and the Rabaw valley, 
both running N. an<l S. Down the 
Tlddlm Gen. Slim sent the 5th Indian 
Dlv. with orders to destroy the remaiuf» of 
toe Jap. 3l8t IMv. and get through to 
Ralemyo, and the manner in which this 
dlv. carried out Ita orders is one of the 
great stories of the war. With the mon- 
ioon at its height, amid ints. twi<x) as high 
AS Ben Nevis, with only a single narrow 
tortuous road to move along, the Indians 
never faltered, Kennedy Peak and Port 
White are l>attlo honours which will rank 
with other names in the dlv.’s hist, like 
Keren and Amba Alagl. Down the 
Kabaw valley went the 11th K. Afrlc.aii 
Dlv. (ace Kino '8' African Rifpeb), which 
was new to ciimpaigning outside Africa. 
Plunging through the Jungle over roads a 
foot deep In mud, they never lost touch 
with the Jap., and finally joined up with 
the 5th Indian Dlv. at Kalemyo, forced 
their way through the gorge to Kalcwa, 
took it, and were . on the Chindwin. 
Thus by superb fighting Gen. Slim’s 
forces had reached the rlv., the enemy 
bad no time to re-form, and there were 
folly five months to elapse before the 
monsoon would start once more. 

While this was happening, Oen. Sultan 
— who had succeeded Gen. Stil well— was 
pushing down from N. Burma. 11 is 
36tb Brit. Div., having left Moganng, was 
held up for some time short of the railway 
lunction at Naha but had now resumed its 
•outhword march, relying solely on the 
Mr for its supplies. Further K. the 
^inese 38to Div. bad moved B. from 
Myltkylni^u surrounded Bhamo, and 
pushed on. also in the diref.*tion of 
Mandalay. Bhamo fell on Dec. 15 after a 
month’s slcgo. Of Its few buUdlngs still 
standing when the Chinese entered all 
were damaged. 

Capture of Kofha on (h€ Irrawaddy — FaU 


of Akyab . — It was at the end of Nov. 
that toe campaign bad taken a sudden 
change. The Fourteenth Army crossed 
tlie Chindwin and was committed to the 
daring mauceuvre of taking Mandalay 
fi*ouj the N., an operation pioviously con- 
sidered impossible owing to the poverty 
of coininuuications. But the crossing of 
the Chindwin had an linmeillate resulL 
ilesistance crumbled bofuio the 36th Div., 
which then captured KuOia, the chief 
enemy base on the U. Irrawaddy. The 
speed of the advance Increased on all 
fronts. The Indian corps swept over the 
mts. on the E. bank of the Chindwin, 
reached the railway, and Joined up with 
the 36th Div. Yo-ii anti Siiwebo were 
soon taken. The advuiiciug forces now 
stood but 20 m. from Mandalay. 

During these events in N. Burma 
Akyab iu the far S., the chief Jap. biise in 
Arakan, fell without a battle, though an 
elaborate small-scale aiLipbililoiis opera- 
tion had been planned. Air reeoniiaJs- 
sauce found only derelict tlofenct^s. The 
I’apturo of this, t ho tbini seaport of Burma, 
undoubtedly had some prestige value, but 
its strategic importance was not great, 
though it gave the Allies an advanced 
aiP-bose. A poor port, it did not give 
what they urgently teipiirod — a way Into 
central B. from the coast. Almost 
siiiiultaneously Gon. Ohrlstlson’s amphi- 
bious forces landetl at Myebou to got In 
the rear of tho Jap. trying to es(‘.ape 
southwards. 

Fresh advances on Mandalay and Sa- 
galng, two of tho main enemy ba^es on 
the Burma front, began in mid Jau., 
following a torrilic concentration of bombs 
dropped by tho ll.A.K. on military In- 
stallations and troop formations iu Manda- 
lay. Indian troops from Nojial had 
struggled thoi^h 500 m. of Burmese 
Jungle to reachaho open country in front 
of Mandalay. 

Ijcdo Itoad to Chino, opened. — Thus, 
during Jan. tho war in Burma wont well 
for Adm. Moiintbaitcn's furces, though 
It waseviflent that the battle for Mandalay 
would be a hard ono. The oufetandJng 
event of the month, however, was the 
opening of the Ledo road to China. Tho 
Jap. cut tho old Burma road, on which 
China was wholly dependent for war 
material, early in 1942. Towards tho 
end of that year the Allies began the eon- 
struetion of a new road from [jodn, tho 
railhead on the mountainous E. frontier 
of Assam. It was a vast undertaking, 
involving road constrm-tlon over 300 m. 
of the most difficult country In the world, 
between Lodo and Myitkyina on tho 
Irrawaddy; but it was accomplished by 
Brit., Amer., and Indian cngiiiot^rs wltn 
the help of Afri<*.an, Indian, and Chinese 
troops and labourers, and tho new^ road wan 
now open right through. Meanwhile tho 
26th Indian Dlv. of the 1 5th Corps were 
engaged In succc^ssfdl amphlidouH opera- 
tions against Ramree Is. iJaii. 21). This 
was followed shortly after by a landing 
on Chednba Is. by Royal Maxines. 
Opera tIoDH In tho Arakan hail been 
locking up four allied diva.; Don. Blr 
Oliver Ijeeso, eommandor-ln-chief allied 
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land foroea. saw a way of amending 
this by flfatring a Reries of landings in t.ho 
enemy’s rear along the Arakun coast 
while exerting pressure from the N. 
Further landings at My ebon, Kangaw, 
Hu-Ywrt, and Lotpan followed, In which 
Conimaudofl, infantrymen, tank crews, 
gunners, and naval and air fort'es all 
plaj^ed a gallant part, and started a full- 
scale Jan. retreat sontlnvards. Thus was 
achieved the seiiond of Lecse's aims — the 
release of the Arakan forees for other 
oi>cratinns. The bloodiest battle of the 
whole war in Burma was now being fought 
at Kungaw (or Oangaw) in Arakan, whore 
for three weeks thousands of Jap. had 
been trying to break southwards —their 
only road to safety — through tlie road 
block formed by the I5th Indian Copi»8. 
On Jan. 22 (1J144) Brit, and Indian troops 
entered the largo tn. of Monywa on the 
Chiudwin ll., 60 ra. W. of Mandalay. 
The Jap., who were in strong stone- 
bunkered positions, included men of the 
3.ird Div.. which had an ostab. reputation 
for nevi'r yielding a position until physi- 
cally comiK'lled to do so. But Thunder- 
bolts and nicket-flring Tl urriciiiies 
accurately pin-pointed the enemy’s posi- 
tions and destroyed them, and infantry of 
the 14tb Uiv then took the tn. without 
meeting any further leslstanco. But the 
crueial point of the approach battles for 
Mandalay was 60 m. N of the city, where 
Brit, and Indian troops hold strong 
bridge-heads on the Irrawaddy in face of 
fanatically directed counter - attacks. 
These iiridge- heads were the only point 
near Mandalay wiiero the Brit, troops 
were on the same side of the riv. os the 
city; hence the fury of the Jap. resistant^. 
Fourteenth Army troops, however, had 
full control of the N. bank of the Irra- 
waddy from Hagaing hills to where the 
Chlridwin Hows Into the Irrawadily and 
wore as eloao as 17 m. to Mandalay. 
Fourteenth Army troops made a <leseent 
on the Irrawaddy, 110 m. fcJ.W, of Manda- 
lay, early in Feh., which brought them 
to the N. edge of the B. otlflelds. Mid 
Feb. still saw the enemy lighting hard 
round Mandalay, but they were being 
steadily pressed hack. 

Haitle for the fiurma Oilfields — Manda- 
lay HaUle aliens. — Fourte<*ntb Army 
troops, on Feb. 14 (194;i), crosac^l the 
Irrawfliddy near the famous anct. city of 
Pagan (g.w. ) which they seized. Here 
the riv. Is more than a mile wide* being 
swollen by the waters of the Chlnd- 
win, and near the far bank the Brit, 
troops came under murderous lire from 
inarhltie-gun nests in the caves and 
tunnels of the elHTs, which wrought great 
havoc until Thunderbolts and Mustangs 
wore sent up to silence them. This gave 
the Allies a new bridge-head 4 iii. deep, 
N. of CJbauk, the second biggest oil- 

S roduclng tn. of Burma. The battle fop 
tie great Burma oilfields was now be- 
ginning. Ifbe crossing of the forinhiahle 
riv. harrier and the forcing of the enemy 
to oonform to the allied plan had been 
achieved and the real bottle for Mandalay 
was on the point of opening. But the 
Une of the Pagan- force waa fantastically 


bad and most of the supplies had to be 
carried by air. It was a campaign for 
study by future students of military hist,, 
in which the seemJntrly impossible was 
acc/uiipiished, the bringing to its logical 
sequel of the brilliant experimental work 
of Wingate’s Chludits. In a surprise 
armoured thrust of 85 m., supported by 
airborne forces, the Foiiri-ecnth Army, 
striking K. from the Pagan hrldge-hi»ad, 
virtually cut off the Jap. army of 40,000 
dofendJug the Mandalay area. In this 
thrust, after a five days’ struggle, they 
captured Meiktila, the set'ond largest tn. 
of central Burma, with eight airfields. 
Driving still further K. they took Thazl, 
and thereby captured the road anti rail- 
way junction from Mandalay to Rangoon, 
leaving the enemy only an escape route 
over the dlfhcuit Shan hill country. The 
Jap., expecting a tlrive to the rich oil- 
fields to the S., had ignored the tiesert 
country to the F. ; and though tiiey made 
a ‘suicide’ stand in tlie streets of Meik- 
tila, at least 1200 were killed. An 
nriiiotired column of the lOth iuilian 
(Dagger) Div. swept through the city 
limits of Mandalay on Marcli 8 and were 
soon only a mile from Fort Dufforln, tlio 
centre of the city. 'I'he walls of the city 
were pierced by men of the l.Hh Punjal>is, 
Willie other Punjabis stc»rmed Mandalay 
Hill, the pagoda-covere«l landmark in the 
N. soetJon of the city. Other forc*09 of the 
div. were now fighting below Madaya, 
13 ra. N. of Mandalay, on tl»e southward 
route from the SIngii bridge-head F. of 
Shwebo. To the N.F. of Mandalay 
Loshio and its main airllcld were cap- 
tured liy the Chinese First Army. Thus 
the whole Burma road from Lashlo to 
Kunnimg had now lieeri cleared, for Oon. 
Sultan’s forces had advanced sultlciently 
far S. to protect the new overland supply 
route — the StHwell road — opened six 
weeks ago. 

Tlie struggle for Fort Dufferin was long 
and bitter in the extreme. On March 10 
Indian troops maile a gallant but un- 
successful attempt to r»cneLrato it. This 
fort is really the site of the ol<l palace and 
inner city of the lost Borme.se kings, and 
It was named aft-er the viceroy at the time 
of the annexation of Burma. The fort is 
a square with sides over a mile long, right 
in the middle of Mandalay, and it is sur- 
rounded by a rampart .10 ft. high of 
massive earthwork strengthened with 
rocks and faced with red brick. Out- 
side the rampart is a moat 70 yds. wide, 
and there are five hrldgea leailing into os 
many gateways in tin* w'ail. 

Fall of Fori iJuJferin — Triumph of 
Aerial TranJtitorl . — The occupation of 
Maymyo on the main rood and railway 
betwooii Mandalay aud Lashlo by Indian 
troops was another blow to the Jap. 
in central Burma. In poaootlme It 
was Burma’s most |)npular hill station 
and was the summer scat of tho gov. 
When foKied to evacuate in 1342, Oen. 

I (later F.-M.) Alexander moved his Lead- 
quarters there. Since the Jap. occupa- 
j tlon it bad been the head<]uartera of 
various Jap. military formations. Its 
capture sealed off Jap. routes from central 
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Burma Into the Shan States and Siam. 
Other troops of the 1 9th iTidlan Olv., 
flgrbtiuf; from pH^^oda to paifoda throuK'h 
the aiiot. fity of Mandalay, were now 
moetiiif? stronger opposition, chiefly hc- 
oaiiso the Jap. werrs frying to jfot their 
supplies out of Mandalay and so foiiKht 
hard to prose ve the entrance to Fort 
DnJTorin. The religions l)uildin^s on Man- 
dalay If ill had siitiered ^reat destruction, 
but their exteiioPH were not badly 
darnafred. On March 19. however, KiiiK 
Thoebaw's pala^'c went up In flame**. <ie- 
Bt»lte Brit. etl'ortH to preserve the famous 
monument with Its 8i)ire of seven tiers. 
The Jaj). wore scicn uhIiik a wooden build- 
ing near the palace as an observat ion post. 
This post was sttellod and dostroyo<l and 
the wind blew Hie llajiies acrtKSS the dry 
grass to the flinisv paloce On the same 
date Eng. and Scottish troops occurtled 
Ava, the obi cap. of Burma, opposite 
Sagaing on the Irrawaddy. Brit, troops 
also took AmarMpura (‘the immortal 
city*), yet another of the anct. caps. t)f 
Burma and rich in historical nionutnents. 
lying fi rn. S. of Mandalay. Fori Dullerin 
fell at last on Mai-fdi ‘20 to the 19tli imliau 
IJiv, Thus fell Mandalay, seiroud diy of 
Burma, and its fall wai? an indication of 
the g-eat pr<igr<*sM made by the Allies iri 
the llberatior the country. 'I'he <-ain- 
paign leao'iiig to 'm ' victory had inv<i!vcd 
great feats of iiulitary cugiTieering and 
marching over what were, perhaps, the 
most dirtitiult llTios of communication in 
any theatre of war. The crosMjng of the 
Irrawaddy alone, at points where it h six 
times as wale as the ThanioH at Waterloo 
Brlilge, waM an ciih’ achievement. Ail 
tlie.se great land advances were oiiiv iriadt; 

E ossihle liy the untiring ctVortJ* of the 
rlt. and .Amcr. airmen. In one year the 
33rd Indian Corps under I^t. -(len. Sir 
Montagu Stniiford, from the time of Hie 
relief of Kohiuin ami Imidial, clcaretl the 
enemy from 3*2, (hh* sq m. of India and 
Burma, killed iOdKlo Jap., and captured 
231 guns. A vital factor in th(5 succcas of 
the Allies in »he Burmese cainpajgn vva,s 
the use of air tran.si>ort, csficciallv freun the 
time when the campnign reopeneii in the 
autumn of 1943. Hivat experien<*e had 
been gained in aerial transport, and the 
arrival of more transport s<pia«lr<*iis 
allowe*! of much extended operation.s. 
The large-scale use of nlr supply In the 
Arakari operntions was the turning-point 
In the war in Burrn.s. So long a.s the 
allied fnret^s stood tluJr ground instead of 
trying to fight heir way back past the 
road-blocks erected tiy the Jap. to cut 
them otT, the supply problem of tho enemy 
roniafncd Insoluble. Although the Ja|i. 
fought tenn/’lously without reinfon*e- 
ments of munitions their fate w’as seirled. 
When the fl<‘con<l \\ ingatc expedition set 
out. Its operations depended entindy on 
the weapon whieh had then rei-ently 
thwarted the Jan. Ju the Arakan battle, 
namely air supply : and not merely did 
the allied tronns eRtablish theniselves in 
the middle of enemy occupied te». but 
they built Imiirovised landing-gronnda for 
the roreptloD of auppliea, and it was during 
that campaiim that gliders were so sue- 


cesafuliy used to e.a.rry equipment. The 
cliuiax of the champaign was the assault on 
Myitkiina, in whicii Hon. &:>tilv('eil iLsed 
traiLspoit airciaft in a series of ptirmanent 
advances in which forward landing- 
grounds wei*o rapidlv built to forestall all 
enemy counter attacks. 

With the occupation of Cbaiik (April 18), 
Magwe (April 1.9). and Yeuaugyaunjgr 
(April 21) the capture of tho Burma oil- 
tiehis wa.s complete. Venaiigyuung was 
the main centre of production, and until 
this time that plac^e had hati the heaviest 
con<*entrntion of Jap. anti-aircraft guns 
in all Burma. 

Hntifih capture Ffantjorm — Battle of 
Hurtna ended. — J’oiingoo, Ili.'i m. N. ot 
Rangoon, and its three airtlelds were cap- 
tured on April 2d by tho FourUnuith 
Army, which had advancetl .'iu ni. iii a 
W4‘ek. Dakotas with Amer. euginecra 
were flown in with all tho supplies riooiied 
to enable the columns to move forward 
with renewed Impetus towards Rangoon. 
Tho dash of Brit, and Indian mechanised 
columns into Tonngoo took the enemy 
completely by surprise* and tliey lied nre- 
clpitatoly to the foothlliS nerir by. Four 
dajs later the ailvancing columns had 
reaohoil Pegu, junt'tion of the railway to 
Siam, and were therefore through the last 
natural defensive i»ositioD held by the 
Jap. before Rangoon, a detllc through 
which runs tho trunk roa<J and railway. 
Tho powerful armoured loluiuns vvt're 
unalile to deploy here and the 'Ictile was 
bucod by the infantry. F<ir some davs 
past tho enemy had been evacuating 
Haugoon. They fought well on the, whole, 
and many sineble attacks wore made on 
the tunk.s l>y men running up with iiiag- 
iictic miiivs, but mostly the Jap., armed 
only with rifle or machine-gun, wore 
terrified of the tanks. The Jap. -spon- 
sored nrni\ of Burma was now co-operating 
actively with tho Fourteenth Arniv. The 
talfles wort^ turned on the Jap., who now 
found Ihemselves lu a hostile country 
with every man’s hand against them. 
IVgu was attacked on .May 1. A heavy 
harroge wivs laid down on tho vil. by 
nearly ll)U guns. Men of the \V. York- 
abire and Ihinler Regimeul.s, with Pun- 
jiitu'.s, then mopped up the enemy holding 
fi»ree. which in fact coiisist4‘cl of tho 
nunnants of the evacuatcti Rangoon 
gapi-Non. The last ro.‘d usalde by motor 
transpjirt and the last railway l»y which 
the enemy in I.owcr Burma could escape 
b* the F wore now denied them. I’he 
next task was to hri«lgo the broad Pegu R, 
This ac<'OMi pushed, the armoured columns 
w’cre soon thundering tlown towards 
Rangoon in a race as much against tho 
approaching nipnsoon as 'Muiiiist the Jap. 
After homher raids »>ii the Jap. dofenc'os, 
Brit, paratroops lundcil on May 1 .S. of 
Rangoon, followe*! ttic next dnv by forces 
landed from Brit. »\ nn both banks of 
the Rangoon R. S. of the city. Any Jap. 
troops lu the Rangoon area were thus 
trapped between two allied forces who 
were i-cw carrying mit a piiioer move* 
inent, wnile other tniops of the Four- 
teenth Army wore fast moving on the cap. 
from the N. Troops of the allied land 
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fori*©s entered Rangroon on May ‘2. The 
fate of the Jap. fitill resisting in W. Bnrnia 
was Healed with this entry and with the 
capture of l^ronie on the Irrawaddy. 
180 m. N. of Haogoon, which latter cap- 
ture cut the escape route of the enemy 
Into the Arakan area. So fell Rangoon. In 
a series of l)attlus of great intensity over 
the previous hfttH^n months the J up. armies 
in Burma had lHH»n so decisively defeated 
that they were iinatde effectively to defend 
Rangoon. Ninety-seven thousand of their 
dead were counti»d over that period, and 
their total casualties were ‘i.^O.OOO. Allied 
total casualties* including Chinese* wore 
not half this total. The fall of Rangoon* 
ten days before the monsoon hroko, 
brought to an €md the battle of Burma. 
For although pockets of enemy resistance 
remained tiieir doom was certain. The 
occupation of the cap. by a combined 
operation was the culmination of a long 
series of con^rt.ed operations carried out 
by the Fourteenth Army, which crossed 
the ChindMiln and Irrawaddy Hs. to break 
Into central Burmja; by the Amer. and 
Chinese forces of the N. area command 
which advanced from the N. to Lashio; 
and by the 15th Indian Corps which 
carried out a scries of amphiluouH hooks 
down the Burma const. All these opera- 
tions were supported and supplied i»y air 
on a scale never attempted theretofore 
In any theatre* of war. 

Jap, forces E. of the Mandalay- Rangoon 
railw'av were now hai^tening their reticat 
over the Shan Hills to Siam, hut were being 
constantly pounded by Bnt. aircraft. 
Other Jap. peinnania were being driven 
southward along the banks of the Irra- 
waddy hy two Brit, columns which were 
seeking to trap. thorn in S.W. Burma 
before the monsoon broke. Although 
from the strategical point of view the is.««ue 
of the Burmese campaign had been 
settled, a large art'a of the country still 
remained to lie cleared of the enemy. 
This area included the Shan Hilts and the 
Salween R. basin, the S. part of the 
Arakan coast, and the area of the Rf*gu 
Hills between the old Burma roa<l and 
the lower Irravvndriy valley. * Mopping-up* 
operations, which bad been Intensified 
daily since the reoecupatlon of Rangoon, 
almost c/mstituted a campaign in them- 
selves, for there remained pome (iU.OOO 
Jap. troops to be driven out of the 
country, of which over 40,000 were In the 
E. sector E. of the Maiidalay-Rangoon 
railway, and some 1.5,000 w. of the 
Rangoon-Meiktila road. These were try- 
ing to avoid action and seeking to filter 
eastward by night in small l»odies. 

JapnnrAc f-ryrres wnrttfmed . — OracMinlly 
these forces w’ere letluced, but In a eounf ry 
of such gre^t distances, snob difficult 
terra hi, and during the moasoon It wus not 
possible to drive the Jap. Into restrictod 
areas and annihilate them. To the N.K. 
of MandAlay they had been driven well 
bark Into the hills w'hero they bad next 
to no guns and but little oquipnient. 
Their line of '‘ommunic^tion was across 
the Salween Into N Siam, a long and 
difficult route, thii the Jap. left their men 
to die. with orders to kill as many of the 
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allied forces as possible before being 
killed, in the S. the situation was 
different. Here the olivioiis land route 
of advance wras from Begu across the 
Sittang, BIlin, and .Salween its. to Moiil- 
meln. Holding the line of the Bittang 
were the remnants of the Jap. armies 
from central Burma, very short of trans- 
port and with only a few nit. guns, hut 
nevertheless a coiiHiilerable obstacle. The 
Brit. Tw’clfth Army held the lino of the 
road and railway from Rangoon to Man- 
dalay. VV. of this line was a force of 
about 10,000 Jap. cut off In the Pegu 
'S omos ami made up of the remnants of 
the Jap. Twenty -eighth .Aimy, with ele- 
ments of the 5-tth and 5.5th Divs. The 
Jap. in (the Voinas were trying to force 
a way back across the corridor, while 
thq^r comrades on tiie Sitt.arig tried to 
oi*en a way for tlicir escape. In this 
ffghtiug the (jiirkhas had a hard task to 
d<‘fend tiiemselveH— a reminder that even 
if the enemy had l)ecn driven out of inost 
of Burma, the war in that country was 
not over. But by July ‘27 the Jap. 
penned in the foothills of the Pegu Mts. 
had lo.st rnon* than .5000 men in their 
desperate effort to ioeak through the 
allied lines and aiToss the Bittang Into 
Slain. 

Japanese S\irTe7\der in Hxinna. — The 
war with Japan, liowever, ended abruptly 
In mid Aug., following the dropping of 
atomic bombs on the Jap. homeland 
{see Pacific Campaioxs in Beo’OND 
VVoHi.D War). It only remained for 
envoys to reach the vs pious allied head- 
quarters to sign instruments of surrender, 
a process delayed by »ilstancc8, especially 
in Burma, where tlgbting went on In the 
Karen Hills despite the geneniil surrender 
of Aug. M. But fjf'tifig on Adm. 
Moiintbatten’^onlci*^ JaT>. representatives 
signed a preliminary agretJinont at Ran- 
goon on Aug. ‘27 in order to enable relief 
to rench prisoners of war quickly and to 
facilitate the rcocciipHtion of S.F.. Asia 
when the general liiMiiumont of surrender 
WHS signed in I'okyo on Sept. 2. The 
final iriHtrum«*nt for the surrender of 
Burma to tiie Brit Twelfth Army was 
signed at Oov. House, Rangoon, on 
Sept. 13 by Jap. envoys acting In 
the name of F.-M Oount Tcrauchl, 
Hupreiiic Jap. commander of the S. 
armies. Tliu** ended tl»c war in Burma, 
with a snrrciidiT slgrieii, appropriat-ely 
enough. In the tiuilding where Ba Maw's 
puppet gov. hail treacherously declared 
war on Britain two years previously 
(Aug. 1. HI43). See The Campaign in 
Burma (Il.M.S.O.), l!»4t»; R. McKelvlo, 
Ths li ar in Bvrma, HH8; A. Brett-Jaines, 
Beport my Stgnals, HM8. 

Burma, or Burmit- Yunnan, Road, runs 
hetw’ccn I.,ashlo, N, end of the Burmese 
railway from Rangoon, and Chungking, 
Chlaiig Kal-shok's nap. In U).3il-4(). It was 
eonstructorl between H‘36 and 1938, after 
the Slno-Jap. war had been In pro- 
gress for some time, with the object 
of providing the ChinoHe armies with an 
alternative route for supplies to that from 
the sea, whlcii had been ^iit off by tbe Jap. 
advance southward. The chief uso maoa 
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of the road was as a moans of transport 
tor BnsNlan munitions to China and, In 
July 1U40, the Jirit. Gov.. In view of Its 
diflicult position from the eolJapse of 
Franco^ felt coin polled to agree to sus- 
pend beinimrarily the transit of war 
material and certain other goods via 
Burma. To have agreed to permanent 
Closure of the road would have been to 
default from obligations ns a friendly 
neutr^ power (^hlna. But the closing 
of the ron<l for even three months was 
criticised In HHtain as Involving an 
example of the much -derided policy of 
appeasenieot. and it was with a sense of 
relief that the Brit, people learned that 
the road had been duly reopened after the 
expiry of the three months on Oct. 17. 

Burma Star, decoration Instituted In 
1945 for service In the Burmese campaign 
beginning Dec. 11, 1941, until the end of 
the campnikn. The ribbon Is dark blue, 
with a central red stripe and in addition 
two orange stripes. A candidate who 
qualifies for both the B. S. and the 
Pacific Star is awarded the star first 
earned. 

Burmann. Pieter (1968-1741), famous 
Dutch classical scholar, usually known as 
tlie elder to distinguish him from bis 
equally famous netihew. He was b. at 
Utrecht, '•^’''Micnced his studios at 

the univ. there. lie was intended for the 
legal profeasion, but later beoanje prof, of 
hist, and eloquence at the univ. of 
Utrecht. Next he became prof, of Gk. 
language and eloquence at Leyden, and 
finally prof, of hist, for the United 
ProvH. and chief librarian. He was 
famous throughout tJunqie for his com- 
mentaries and eds of tlie classics, and he 
t^k part in a number of the disputes 
which w’cre waged between the men of 
letters of the period. Amongst his more 
Important pubs, may bo riientioned eds. of 
Pheednis Horace (1699), Justin 

(1722). Ovid (1727), Suetonius (1736), and 
Lucan (1710). 

Burmann, Pieter (1714-78), nephew of 
the above, b. at. Amstc^rdam. He studied 
tinder his uncle at Leyden, and made a 
special study of law and philology. He 
be^me prof, of hist, and philology at the 
nniv. of Amsterdam. He pub. many ed.s. 
Of classics, together with an anthology 
of the Lat. epigraminatists, 1759-73. 
Authors ed. by him include Virgil (1746), 
OlaurlJan (1760). Propertius (1780), and 
Aristophanes (1760). 

Burmanniaoese Is a small order of 
monocotylednnous plants fountl In tropi- 
cal forests. The fiowers ni*c bright blue, 
and the plant Is a saprophyte. The chief 
genus is fiunn/ittnia, of which there are 
Come thirty spex'ies. 

Burn, Riohard (1709-85), Kng. legal 
writer, b. In Westmorland and educated 
at Queen's College. Oxford. lie took 
holy orders and Ix^came vicar of Orton. 
But ho devoted his life to a study of law. 
He was made chanctdlor of the diocese of 
Carlisle. His two most famous works 
were The Jvfitire of the Peace and PariJih 
Officer and Kc<'leeiaetical Tmw, which was 
regarded as the standard authority on 
that subject for a great many years. 


Bum, William (1780-1870), Scottish 
architect, native of Edinbnigh. He was 
educated for his profession under Smlrke. 
He was BuccossfuJ in Edinburgh and 
London, where ho settled In 1844. Ho 
has left examples of his work in all parts 
of the country. 

Burnaby, Frederiok Gustavus (1842-85), 
Eng. traveller and soldier. The son of a 
clergyman, ho was educated at Harrow, 
and entered the Royal Horse Guards In 
1859. He acted os Carllst correspondent 
of The Times in 1874, and later went to 
K hartoum to investigate and report upon 
Gordon's expedition. He achieved fame 
through the travelling feat of crossing 
HiiSHlan Asia on horseback, which & 
described In his d Pide to Khiva. Hla 
love of excitement found vent in a series 
of balloon ascents, in one of which he 
erofiseti the Channel. Later he was 
wounded in action at El Teb In 1884. 
He d. fighting at Abu Klea. 

Burnand, Sir Francis Cowley (1836- 
1917), Eng. bumorist, was b. in London. 
His mother, Emma Cowley, was descended 
from the author, Hannah Cowley. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Cambridge. He 
adopted law as a profession, though he had 
formerly studied first for the Anglican, 
afterwanla for the Catholic, Church. He 
founded the Amateur Dramatic Club at 
Cambridge and made dramatic writing 
his work. Mack-eyed Stisan (1866), a 
burlesque, made a great hit. He suc- 
rceded Tom Taylor as editor of Punch, 
from 1880 to 1906. He nub. Happy 
Thouijhis (1868), many other popular 
books, and an autobiography, Hecorde 
and Rem}n\scences (1904). 

Burne, Sir Owen Tudor (1837-1909), 
Eng. soldier, was drafted In 1856 to 
India with his regiment, the Lancashire 
Fusiliers, the mutiny having broken out. 
Owing to his knowledge of Uindiistanl, ho 
was soon appointed brigade-major. At 
the assault of Kaisar Bagh he led the 
attacking column. Sir Hugh Rose, Iin- 
pre.ssed with his work as odjutant, 
appointed him private secretary in 1862, 
and he held a similar pewd^ion under Ijord 
Ma.yo in 1868, and iiniif i the viceroy, 
T,ord Lytton, 1876r78. P. was with the 
former when he was murdered in the 
Andaman Is. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward Burne, Bart 

(1833-9.'*), Eng. painter, 5. at Birmingham 
on Aug. 28. He was an only son, and of 
Welsh extraction, and the idealism of his 
character and his art has been attributed 
to this Celtic strain. He was educated at 
King Edward's School, Birmingbain, and 
studied for the Churc'h. Bis Intercast In 
elassicaJ stuilles was life-long, but it w’ae 
ehiRsical iiivthologv that t LJetly attracted 
him. In Jan. 1853 ho entered Exeter 
College. Oxford. Here he met Wm. 
Morris, who had Joined the hons© on the 
same day, and the T'cuT)le became fast 
friends. Tbe two friends soon discovered 
their true bent, and relinqnlsbing tho 
C^hurch. they devoted theinselvcss to orU 
B. took '<o88ettJ for his master, though be 
had not yet met that artist; In 1856, how- 
ever. his dream was realised, and his ae- 
quaJntance with Rossetti bec^. He left 
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CDllPse, and set.Med in London, and com- 
menced hl3 studied under the tnfitriictlon 
of Rossetti. Morris soon Joined him here. 
So apt II pupil did R. heenme. that by the 
end of the same year Rossetti was com- 
pelled to admit thouirh without aerlmony, 
that ho was no louifer n-hio to t^'aoh the 
younjr artist more. Many branehos of 
work were undertaken by the yoiinj? man, 
anion? them hem? pen-and-ink work on 
vellum, oils, and cartoons for stained ?lass. 
In 18o8 his deep admiration for Chaucer 
led him to execute a cabinet decorated 
with scenes from ‘ The Prioress’s Tale. * H is 
first journey to Italy was made in the fol- 
lowin? yenr, and in 1860 he executed two 
water-colours which show most strongly 
Rossetti’s Influence, and which rival. In a 
greater de?i*eo tlian that yet reached, 
that master’s work. These works were 
‘SIdonia von Rork’ and ‘Clara von Rork.’ 
He married Miss Ocoi-glann Macdonald In 
the same year, and in 1862 the collide 
occouipnnied Rnskin on his tour to Milan 
and Venice. In 1864 he was elected an 
associate of the Society of f’ninters In 
Water Colours. lie became A.U.A. In 
1886. and in 1804 he was made a iiaronct. 
An at1o.ck of influenza resulted in ids 
death on June 17. 1898. Among his 
masterpieces are ‘King Cophetua and the 
Beggar Maid,’ ‘The Golden Stairs,’ ‘Pan 
and l^yche,’ ‘Chant d’Arnour.’ and ‘The 
Annunciation.’ 13. ’s influence has shown 
Itself far less In painting than in the sphere 
of decorative design. Here it has lieen 
very marked Indeed, particularly in 
designs for stained gloss, i^pecimens of 
these execMiUsl from his cartoons are to be 
found all over the country. See M. Bell, 
Sir Edward Itvme^Janes, 1892; A, Val- 
lance. The Deraraiire Art of Tiume-J oneti, 
1900; Lady Burne-Jones, Memorials of 
E, ihtrve-Jortes^ 1904. 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (1840-82), Sau- 
skrit scholar, w’ent out to Madras in 1860. 
All his free time was devoted to ^’anskrlt, 
and In 1870 he generously gave his col- 
lection of 8.50 MSS. to the India lil»rary. 
Of his Handbook of Sooth Indian Pahen- 
graphy (1874). Max Mtiller remarked: 
‘It opens an avenue through the thickest 
and darkest jungles of Jndian archeology.* 
I3nt his chief work was his Classified Index 
to the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palare at 
Tavjnre ( 1 880). It is a c^ompendium of the 
Sanskrit literature of S. India. Over- 
work and the hardships of the Madras 
c!lmnt.e wore responsible for his early 
death. 

Durnes, Sir Alexander (180.5-41), Brit, 
soldier, tmveller, and explorer. He was 
b. at Montrose, and at an early age entered 
the servic#* of the K. India Company. He 
proposed tho exploration of the N.W. 
PWVH., wtiich at that time were practi- 
cally iinknow'D, and in 1831 went to 
Lahore on a special mission. In the fol- 
lowing year he started on the tour which 
took him across the Hindu Kush, to 
Bokhara and ‘Persia. The book which he 
pub. on bis return to England obtained 
mi* him tho recognition or the Brit, and 
BY. geographical societies. On bis return 
to India be went on a spedal mission to i 
Kabul, and was latet^'politfcal agent there, i 


He was assassinated by the Afghan mob 
In 1841, meeting his death bravely. Hia 
publications were Travels into bokhata 
(1834) and Cabool (1842). 

Burnet is the name given to varions 
species of Poterimn^ a genus of Hosaeem 
found In N. climates. P, Sanyoisorba, 
the salad B., is a unisexual plant with an 
indefinite number of long stamens; the 
flowers, situated at the top of the spike, 
are female, those below' are hermaphro- 
dite. P. offirinnle, the groat U., has four 
firm and reddish -coloured stamens facing 
tho sepals, the corolla is absent, but there 
la a nectarv round the stvle. 

Burnet. Gilbert (1643-1715), Eng. his- 
torian and divine, was b. at Edintuirgli, of 
one of the anct. and distinguished houses 
of Scotland. He wn.a educated at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and after stmlylug 
law' for about a yenr ga\e that up in pre- 
fereneo for ilivinity. In 1601 lie took 
orders in tlio Episeopal C'hiireb, which had 
just been restored in Seotland on tho 
Hestoralion Shortly after his return 
from u continental tour he accepted the 
living of Saltoiin in fladdingtonshire. In 
1669 ho was appointed iirof. of divinity in 
the iiniv. of Glasgow. In 1673 he pub. 
Ids I 'indication of the Church and State of 
Scotland, ami in 1676 Memoirs' of 
Dukes of Hamilton, an account of the 
civil wars in Scotlami. In 167 4 R., not 
being able to aceot>t fiaiiderdale’s solution 
of the (/’burch qiiesflon, earno to fmndon. 
w'here he was, on tho whole, favourably 
’ received and given the rhaplalTiey of the 
Rolls Chapel, and later he hoi'amo lee- 
t.uriTat St. ('’lemcnts. Between the years 
1679 and 1681 appeared his Historif of the 
Ilefnrmahon of the Church of Eni/land, for 
the first tw'o vols. of which he received the 
thanks of Parliament. He showed him- 
self independent-nf court influence, and 
offended (Charles u. by tlie attitude which 
he adopted over tho execution of Rnsseli. 
On the accession of James II. he left tha 
count rv and travelled In Enrope, but 
Anally settled in Holland, and had eon- 
shierable inliuenee over William. Ho re- 
tunicil to Kngland with him, and was 
appointed blshoti of Halisbiiry His pas- 
toral letter claiming England for WllJIam 
III. by right of conquest gave grave 
offence, and w'as publicly burnt by tho 
hangman. Ills work in his diocese was 
vigorous, and ho gave great attention to 
his pastoral duties. Tie suggested the 
aebenio which was afterwards adopted in 
the provision known as ()nt»cn Anne’s 
Bounty. In 1699 be was appointed tutor 
to the (hike of Gloucester. His Exjtosi- 
Hon of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of Knqtnnd was pub. in 1699, on exposi- 
tion wiufh met with rniic^ condemnatoi^ 
criticism at the hands of the clergy. Hia 
Influence declined with thf; death of Queen 
Mary. He d, in March 1715, and was 
burled at at. James’s, (tierkenwell. HtS 
groat work, the History of my own Timt^ 
was directed to be pub. six years after his 
death. It was actually pub. In 1723 
(vol. I.) and 1734 (vol. Ii.), This work was 
also bitterly attacked. Its moat impor- 
tant parts are naturally the hist, of tho 
Cliurch in Scotland, the CathoUo quosUob 
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i|i £iU£rland, and the negotiations prevtons 
to the Protestant revolution in 1C88. ail 
of which bo was able to writhe on from his 
own actual ex perienoe. See T. K. S, Clarke 
and 11. C. FuxcToft, A Life of Uieiiop 
Bumet, 1907. 

Burnol, John (178-I-1868), painter and 
author, b. at Fisherrow, near KdinburRh. 
His flrst-ciasH entrravinprs of the works of 
Wilkie first i)rouRht him renown. ‘The 
Greenwich I^ensionors* is the heat and 
most populat of his own works, and was 
pointed In 1887. He aI.so wrote with 
authority upon art, his most important 
productions ixnng A Practical Treatise 
upon Paintino (1827), the ciiitinR of The 
rXscourses of S\r Jiishim iteynolds (184*2), 
and Uewhrandt and his li'orks (1849), Tie 
oLsq wrote Turner and his Works (185‘2), 
to which l^eter CunninRham (o-u.) coii- 
trihuU^d a memoir. He d. at Stoke 
NowlnRton. 

Burnet, John (1863-1928), Brit. Hel- 
lenist; regarded as the foremost Gk. 
scholar of nis day in Great Britain. Born 
at Edinburgh and educated at PMinburgh 
and Oxford Uni vs. lie was a master at 
Harrow (18S8). and a fellow of Merton 
College. Oxford Unlv. (1890). In 1892 
be waa ar)pointed prof, of Ok. at St. 
Andrew’s Unlv., and remained there 
until his retir^’ment as emeritus prof, in 
1926. In the pic' u.-'M year ho \ isited the 
U.S.A. 08 Satlier prof, of Gk. at the unlv. 
of California. His jiublieations inelnde 
Early Greek Philosophy (1892), based on 
Zellera’s Philosophy of the Greeks: Grctk 
Bndirnevts (1697); The Xtehomarhean 
Ethics of Aristotle (1899); Platonm Opera 
(1899-1907); Aristotle on Education (1.903); 
Plato's Pha'do (1911); Euthyphro, Ainibsjy 
and Crito (1914); Gre-ek Philosophy: 
Part I., Thales lO Plato (1914); Hiyhcr 
Education and the IPor (1917). 

Burnet Saxifrage, see Ptmpinella. 

Burnet, Thomas (163,5-171.5), Eng. 
divine, was b. in Yorkshire, and edue^ited 
at C^lare CVOIoro, (’am bridge. Ho been me 
a fellow of Christ’s, and later senior proe- 
tor of the iiTii V. hater be became master of 
(}liarterhotiKo, and In this position he did 
hie liest to pro\ent the (’atholic apiiomt' 
ments of James II. He became < lork of 
the closet to William III., in succession to 
Tllloteon, but by reason of the outxTy 
raised by the publication of his Archiro- 
Iqaieo^ Philosophic^, w'as forced to retire, 
lie retliHxl fo (.’barterhoiise, where he d. 
His two most famous r»nblieations were 
TiOuris theoria mcra (1681), a work In 
which he put forward a fanciful Idea of the 
structure of the earth, and which he 
afterwards trans. under tlie title of The 
Theory of the Earth (1684), and the book 
aiieady referie«l to, Archaolooise Plnlo- 
eovhic/B, which Ite after warrls rendered 
Into Eng, In this latter work be treated 
the Mosaic account, of the ci-eation os an 
allegory, with the lesult above mentioned. 

Burnett. Frances Eliza Hodgson (Mrs. 
Stephen Townsend) (1849-1924), Anglo- 
Atnor. novelist, was b. at Cheetham Hill. 
Mapehester, daughter of Edwin Hodg- 
son. house fumlsher and decorator, who 
aetUed In I'onnessee at the oonolusion of 
Um Ainer« Civil war. In 1873 she married 


Dr. Swan B. and toured Europe. She 
obtained a divorce from Dr. B. in 1898, 
and married ogain in 1900. Her tirst suc- 
cessful production was That Lass o' 
/vOierie’«, wiiich appeurc^d first in ScribnePs 
Mayazinr in 1877. Haworth's, her next 
novel, was pub. in 1879. Her chief works 
following these tw'o were A Fair Bar- 
barian (1881); Through one Adminis- 
tratiitn (1883): her most popular novel, 
lAttle JAird Faunlleroy (1886); and a host 
of short stories. 

Burnett, George (1822-90), Scottish 
writer on heraldry, was culled to the Bar 
in 1845. He early interested himself In 
Scottish genealogy, and wrote the greater 
|)art of an exccilent Treatise on Heraldry 
(1892). His most valuable work is bis 
Exchequer Polls, 12*) 1-1 -‘>07, which he 
workted at from 1881 to 1890. Its twelve 
vols. contain much that Is indispensable 
to the true appreciation of his country's 
hist. In 1866 he held the otfico of Lyon 
king of arms. 

Burnett, James, see Monboddo, Lord. 

Burnett, Sir John James (1857*1938), 
Eng. architect, son of the Scottish archi- 
tect, John B. Studied at l^cole des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. Enter^ed his father's 
nftieo in Glasgow and, later, founded his 
own firm in London. His rnn.«it outstand- 
ing work is the Ring Edward VII. 
Memorial Galleries in the Brit. Museum, 
including the splendid N. front. Other 
buildings which he designed w’ere, in 
(iiasgow. the Hoyal Institute of Fine 
Arts and the Athonreum: in Loniion, the 
Kodak huildiiig, Kingsway, and the 
(Jeiieral Accident, Fire, and Ufe Assur- 
auee (yoinpany’s olllccs, Aldwvch, and 
Adelaide House (Loudon Bridge), His 
w'ar memorials include the Cavalry 
Memorial, Hyde Park; the Jerusalem 
War Cemetery; and the Indian War 
Memorial in Port Tewflk, Egvpt. 

Burnett’s Fluid, deodorant introduced 
by Sir W"in. Burnett (1779-1861 ), II con- 
sists of a solution of zinc chloride which 
decomposes the strongly smcliing ammo- 
nium sulphide, forming zinc sulphide and 
aiTiTiionlum chloride, both of w'hlch snb- 
stanec.s are practically without odour. To 
hiirnettiso wood or fabrics means to satu- 
rate the mutt‘rial with zinc chloride 
solution: this process prevents decay. 

Burney, Sir Cecil (1858-1929), Brit, 
admiral, son of Ctipt. Charles B., super- 
intendent of Greenwich School. Llen- 
tcTumt of the f'arysfori In Egyptian and 
Sudanese campaigns, 1882 and 1884. 
Bear-admiral, 1909; blockaded Monte- 
negro and Albania, 1913. Vicc-adujlral, 
1913. In Jutland fight on hoard the 
Marlborough, Second Sea J^onl, 1917, 
Admiral. 1919. Admiral ot the Fleet, 
Nov. 1920. Baronet, Jan. 1921. 

Burney, Charles (1726-1814), Eng, 
doctor of music and uTitcr, ft. at Shrewfr 
bury. Educated at tlir free school of that 
city and at CTiestcr: for three years ba 
was a pupil of Dr. Thomas A me (q.c.) In 
London, He was an organist, a very 
minor musical composer, nut a tlrst-rata 
historian of music. Being threatened 
with tuberculosis, he accepted the 
poaltion of organist at Lynn, NorfoUr^ 
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aod hore he conceived the eoneral plan 
of his History o/ Musics which did not, 
tiowevor, begin to appear until 1776, or 
some six years after Ids travels (1770-72). 
to many of the prin. cities of the Contliionf 
to collect materials. Before the appear- 
ance of his History ho pub. the results of 
his observations on contemporary music 
In three volumes — one in 1771 on tlie 
state of music In France and Itely, which 
was praised by Johnson, and the other on 
the state of music In (Germany and the 
Low Countries (2 vols., 1773), the matter 
of both works being later incorporated in 
his History. The first volume of the 
History is a dissertation on the music of 
the ancts., and owes something to Padre 
Martini’s similarly entitled Storia della 
Mnsira (Bologna. 1757-70). The great 
merits, however, of B.’s work have always 
been acknowledged, though the work did 
not escape some severe criticisms. Apart, 
however, from errors and omissions to be 
expected in a largo scale and difficult 
work, the only really subatantial faults 
ore B.’s quite inade<iuate treatment of 
Handel and Bach in the fourth vol., a 
lack of appreciation of Ba(‘h which was 
shared by B.’s contemporaries. When, 
later, B. made the acquaintance of the 
‘48* and other works his enthusiasm for 
Bach was as great as his previous in- 
difference. Dr. Johnson was among his 
many admirers, whilst ho owed to Ed- 
mund Burke his position as organist at 
Chelsea Hospital, 1783-1814. His life, 
written by his more famous daughter, 
Mme d’Arblay (see Buhnky, Francks) 
appeared in 1832. See also T*. Scboles, 
2^he Great Doctor Burney, 1948. 

Bumey, Charles (1757-1817), Eng. 
classical critic. His father was Charles 
B. (1726-1814). He was h. at Lynn in 
Norfolk, and was educated at Charter- 
house and Cains College. Cambridge. He 
received at different times the honorary 
degrees of M.A. (Cambridge) and D.O. by 
the euvhblshop of Canterbury. He opened 
a school at Hammersmith in 1786 by 
which ho became wealthy. Ho took 
orders in the latter part of bis life, lat-er 
becoming chaplain to the king. He d. 
at Deptford. His works include Bemarks 
on the Greek Verses of Milton (1790); 
Tentamen de Metris ^schyli (1809). His 
valuable library was acquired by Parlia- 
ment and depositod in the Brit. Museum 
as ‘the Bumey Library.’ 

Burney. Frances (Fanny) (1752-1840), 
novelist, was the daughter of Charles B., 
D. Mus. In 1761, a year after (he 
femlly’s removal to London, Mrs. B. d. 
Fanny was never ‘placed in any semin- 
ary*; nevertheless, at the ago of ten, she 
bad already taught berself to read and 
writo, and at once showed a dellgtff in 

B utting both the arts Into constant prac- 
ice. Her precocity as an authoress was 

g robably due to the fact that, at her 
other’s bouse, she was continually 
being introdneed to the leading men of 
the day both In music and Uterature. 
Still, at the age of fifteen, she was Induced 
to bum her MSS., as her step-mother 
considered the practice of scribbling 
unladylike. Her first and best novel. 


Evelina, was actually pub. in 1778. 
but the story had been planned wbilsi 
Fanny was still in her teens. It w€ks 
brought out in utmost secrecy, but the 
father was very proud of Fanny when she 
was admitted into the fellowship of the 
most distinguished literary people of the 
day. Johnson, who was her friend and 
admirer until death, dec-Inred that some 
passages In Evelina would do honour to 
Kichardson. She received (220 In all for 
this novel. Burke, so the story goes, 
sat up nil night to read it, and Reynolds 
would not touch his food until he had 
reached tlio end. For five years, 1786-91, 
Miss B. earned £200 a year as second 
mistress of the robes to Queen Charlotte. 
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She resigned this post when her health 
failed and acceptoo a ponsioij of £100 a 
year, ‘a munificence I had little expected 
or thought of’ (Diary, June 4, 1791). 
She married a Fr. ottirer, M. rrArblay 
(d. 1818) in 1793, and lived with him in 
France from 1802 to 1812. Their son 
was b. in 1794. Her other st<irles wore 
Cecilia (1782), Camilla (1796), and The 
Wanderer (1814). Her famous IHary 
and Letters, which cxteiideil over seventy- 
two years, appeared posthumously 
between 1842 and 1846. The property 
known as Camilla Lacey, In Surrey, 
destroyed by fire In 1919, was built out 
of the subscriptions (£3000) for the novel 
Camilla. It was always her ambition to 
write, as Sheridan suggested, for the stage^ 
and shortly after her ffiarrioge, she wrote 
a tragedy, Edwy and bllvirn. In the hope of 
increasing her then slender Income, but 
the plav was a failure. Much earlier in Ufp 
she wrote a CA)medy, The Witlinus, but, by 
the advice of her fatlier, it was not put 
upon the stage. Her only remaining work 
was a life of her father (1832), written 
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(n an extraordinarily (grandiloquent 
style. She d, in London on Jan. B, 1840. 
She was hy nature somewhat prudish and 
self-effaeinK quite unlike the has bleats 
of the day. yet authorities aprrce that her 
amazing eiroisin <Ielra< U frcjin the charm 
of her eutol)lojfrui>hy. Some of her 
chanictcristics were fandly afTeetioTi, 
loyalty to friends, a Vf^in of snobbishness 
and a rinious inscnsitlveneps. In the 
Early Diary and l^rtters and the re- 
niarkably fresh Evelina there Is stronif 
evldenee of a great natural talent that 
promises a rich harvest. Yet her lat^r 
novels, Cecilia, Caniilln, The Wanderer, 
and oven the Memoirs of her father, are 
all dlsapi)ointrnentH. She may have boon 
Intimidated bv the praise and friendship 
of Johnson. WaJimle. Burke, and Rev- 
Doids that resulted from so u?istudled a 
novel as Kvelina or spoiled bevoiid 
ro<*overy by five dea<lening years at a dull 
court as seeond Mistn'ss of the Robes. 
She is too anxiously part of her life at 
court and too impjrssed by the idea of 
royalty, to use her experiences there a.s 
she used those of her youth. She be- 
comes loss lnter(‘Hte<i and less interesting 
an ainateup writer who never grows up. 
During her lifetime she was ovcrestimaUMl, 
but ber work Ls still regarded as an 
Invaluable lini- the carl> hist, of Action. 
Siee A. Doiison. tenny Ttnmey, 1003; 
M. MaseAeld. The Sbtry of Envny Burney, 
1927; C. Lloyd. Fanny Burney, 1920; 
Averyl Edwards. Fanny Burney 1948, and 
the Duiryin Everytunn’s Library. 

Burnham Beeches, woo<lod region of 
425 ac. near Slough in Buekinghainshire. 
England. It is tlio remains of an anet. 
forest, and conslst'j of a number of beeches 
of tremendotis girth. Dray, In a letter to 
Walpole daU'd Sept. 1 737, remarked on 
their picturesque beauty ((losse’s Life of 
Gray, 1882; Wm, Mason’s IJfe of Gray, 
1774). In 1879 the City of London C?or- 
noratlon acquired them for public use. 
B. iteelf is a township of 4000 inhab. 

Burnham, Sir Edward Levy-Lawson, 
Arst Baron (1833-1910), was 6. In London, 
eldest child of Jo.seph Moses Levy, printer, 
who d. 1888. Educated at IJnlv. (Vdlego 
School. Gower ‘Street, and, on leaving 
there, became rlramatie critic to the Sun- 
day Tinted, owned by his father, who 
In 1855 bought the newly estab. Daily 
Telegraph and Courier, dropped the last 
half of Its title, and organised It into a 
^ying eon<*ern. Eilwanl Levy, wdth 
Oobden and Bright, agitated for removal 
of the new^spaper duty, and on its aboli- 
tion In 1861 the Daily Telegraph became 
extremely snrceasful. Edward, who In 
1862 had married a daughter of Beujamlii 
Webster the actor, assumed by royal 
licence In 1875 the additional surname of 
Lawson under the will of Ids undo Lionel 
Lawson. The direction of the Daily 
Telegraph came Into bis hands in 1885. 
Oil the appearance of Irish Home Rule on 
the Libera) programme in 1885 he and bis 
paper adhere<l the Unionist cause. He 
continued the paper’s policy of helping 
exploring expeiiulons. wna nictdc a baronet 
Oct. 13, 1892, and was raised to the 
peerage and retired from control of the 


' paper In favour of his son, the Arst 
Viscount B. (q.v.\ 

Burnham, Frederick Russell (18B1- 
1944), anier. scout, 6. at Tivoli in the 
wilds of Minnesota; son of Rev. Edwin 
Russell. In 1893 he Ar.st visited S. Africa, 
and at once entered the service of the 
Brit. S. African Company, which was at 
war with the Tdatahele. In the second 
rebellion of the same tribe, he gained dis- 
tinction by killing M’limo. the ICafflr high 
priest, wlio ivas the instigator of the 
revolt. In 1899 he served in the Boer 
war. In 1900 ho was eaptureil at Sauna’s 
Dost, where Broadwood's convoy was sur- 
rounded, but made good bis esi-a-pe. At 
one time ho destroyed the railroad be- 
tween Dretorio and Johannesburg, and 
bis last achievement. In that region wna the 
destruction of the line E. of Pretoria, hla 
object being to prevent the Brit, prisoners 
from being taken away. lie was made 
chief of the scouts of the Brit, army in the 
Acid, and I'cceived various decorations. 
Ho made surveys of the Volta R., W. 
Africa. 1902, and explored Congo basin, 
1903-4, Wade discoveries of Maya olvl- 
lisation in Mexico, 1908. 

Burnham, Sir Harry Lawson Webster 
Levy-Lawson, Arst Viscount and •second 
Baron (1862-1933) (and Baronet), of Hall 
Barn. BcaconsAeld, In the co. of Buck- 
ingham; b. In London; eldest son of 
Edward, Arst Baron, and grandson of 
Joseph Moses Levy, founder of the for- 
tunes of the Daily Telegraph London 
newspaper.' Educated at Eton and at 
Halliol College, Oxford. As a Liberal he 
reppt'sented W'. 8t. Panrraa In Parliament, 
1885-92; he was railed In the Bar at the 
Inner Teinnle, 1891; and he was on the 
London Co. Council, 1889-92 and 
1897-1994. He was in Parliament again, 
as member for Mile End (Tower Hamlets), 
190.')-6; and again for same constituency, 
but ns a Unionist, 1910-16. He was 
mayor of Stepney, 1908-9. In 1916 ho 
succeeded to the barony, and was made a 
viscount , Mav 16, 191 9. He presided at the 
International Labour third, fourth, and 
ninth Omferences at Geneva, 1921, 1922, 
and 1926. He was appointed a member 
of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1927. 
The ‘Burnham award’ as to school- 
teachers’ salaries is the work of a stand- 
ing corninittcje of which he w'as chairman. 
'The Daily Telegraph, of which he had the 
management since 1903, and the pro- 
prietorship since 1916, he sold in 1927. 

Burnham-on-Sea, tn. in Somerset, 
England, on an estuarv of the Parret with 
extensive sands, a lighthouse, a number of 
hotels, and an excellent golf course. 
Pop. 5600. 

Burnie, post tn. and port of entry and 
clearance of Wellington co., Tasmania, on 
Emu Bav. Tt is 07 m. W.N.W. Of 
Launceston, and tlio terminus of the 
rail wav to Mt. Blscho^. Pop. 2500. 

Burning, see CoMnrsTioN. 

Burning Bush, or Knonymus ntravwr- 
TM/reuj*, t*® a spoeles of Celnstraceac found 
In N lap is. 1’ho seeds have a brightly 
colon rod arlllode, which attracts birds, 
and thus plays Its part in their dispersal. 

Burning Glasses and Mirrors. A lens 
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may be used to brintr the heat- rays of the 
sun to a foous Jn the same inannor, 
tbniurh lint ijiilte at the sanie point, as the 
rays of ll^ht are focused. The heat thus 
brought to bear on a small area Is some- 
times used for fusinff metals, etc. The 
eftwt may be produced by reflection 
throuffb the use of concave mirrors or a 
concave system of plane mirrors. In the 
*solar eiurine’ the heat reflected from sev. 
thousand plane mirrors arrantred on a huj;e 
concave frame is focused upon a small 
boiler and utilised In driving an engine for 
pumping operations, etc. Special machi- 
nery is provided to keep the apfiaratus 
fa^'lng the sun. Archimedes is said to 
have burnt the Rom. fleet of Marcciiiis 
before Syracuse liy concentrating the heat 
reflected from sev. largo burning mirrors 
upon It. See Lens, Reflection. 

BurnJey, rarkt. tn.. municipal co. and 
pari bor. of Lancashire. It stands at 
the conttucTice of the Rmn and ('alder. 
Charles Towncicy, whose collection of 
anlique marbles and bronzes reposes in 
the Rrft MuscMim, was h. here. Re8idc.s 
the staple trade, cotton spinning and 
vieaving, there arc sev. large machine 
works, iron foundries, paper mills, and a 
hardwdiv factory. Tow'iieley Hall is now 
a museum and art gallery. The Panlinus 
Croas la said to have been erected to <-oin- 
memorate the preaching of St. Panlinns 
in tlii.s dist. al»out a.p. 600. Pop. 98,258. 
The damage sufl’ered by IL through air 
raids was negligible. 

Burnouf. Eugene (1801-52), son of .lean 
Louis IL, famous Fr orientalist, was h. in 
Paris on April 8, He collaborated with 
Christian Lassen in producing an A'ssnt sntr 
le FAli in 1820. He undertook the great 
task of deciphering the Zend MSS., and 
through his instrniTu*ntaJ1ty a knowledge 
of this tongue was first brought xvlthin the 
Bcientlflc World of ' Europe. He was a 
member of the AcR<16mie des inscriptions 
and iirof. of Sanskrit for tw^enty years. 
He also wrote a ('ommevtaire svr le Pwtio, 
Vun ties IiiTes liturgiques des Parses (1833- 
1835). and pub. (1829-43), in folio parts, a 
lithograi)bed copy of the Vendtdnd Sade 
made from the Zend MS. of Zoroaster In 
the Rn)liotbcnne Natiorialc. 

Burnous, loo.se bill cloak worn by 
Arabs, generally white, and with a hood 
resembling that of a Capuchin monk. 

Burns and Scalds, destruction of tiasue 
by di^' heat in the former case, by moist 
heat in the latter; flie general symiitoms 
and treatment are the same in both caaes. 
B. are usually elosaifleil according to the 
depth to which the M.asucs are affected. 
DnpiivtTcn suggested the following classes: 
(1) Where the skin is reddened. A slight 
swelling Is apparent wiiich usually dis- 
apl>ears quickly; there is considerable 
pain at first, but the condition is rapidly 
cured. (2) \Miere the out^r skin is de- 
stroyed, more or less extensive blisters 
containing semm raising it from the true 
skin. A fair amount or pain Is felt; the 
outer skin fA»cast off after the blist-er has 
been pierced, and a new skin forms with- 
out any scar remaining. (3) Where the 
true skin is partly destroyed. The pain 
is ooDsiderable, black or brownish sloughs 


occur, and there is danger of septlo 
poisoning. When the wound has healed, 
a slight scar or piiokerfiig of the skin Is 
oliservablo. (4) Where the true skin 
is wholly destroyed. The condition Is 
serious, but is not aceonifianied by much 
pain, as the nerve-cndiugs have been 
de.stroyed. After bealiug, a deep scar 
<*an be notJeed. (5) W here the soft parts, 
muscles, etc., have been destroyed. (6) 
Where the hones have been charred, a 
very serituis condition, which can usually 
only be met by amiuitatfon. The dangers 
from B. inelude shock, septic poisoning, 
inflammation of internal organs, aucl 
general exhaustion. The danger from 
shock depends upon the extent of the 
burnt area; it Is estimate<i that covsos in 
w'hieh over one- third of the total body- 
surface Is seriously affected end fatally. 
The whole nervous system has functioned 
very rapidly and with great liiterisity, and 
cannot undergo repair sutticie-ntly to keep 
the oiganism nlivo. The rvsnlt is coma, 
leading to death. The danger of sepsis 
arises from the fact that the tissues be- 
neath the skin have Ijcen laid open to the 
action of mhro-organismH in the atmo- 
.sphere. The extent to which the tissues 
have been laid bare determines the extent 
of the danger, the saine i»recauth)ns having 
been taken. Coiniibeations witli respect 
to underlying or other organs may arise 
through the loss of tin* skin’s functions, 
the disturbance of the blood supply, and 
the possible introduction of germs neeii- 
liarlv harmful to those organs. Exhaus- 
tion of the system Is a nnturHl result of the 
strain occasioned by the heiiiing process 
and inteiferenee with the nutritive func- 
tions, as in cases of scalds of the throat 
and stomach. Tho syrniitom demanding 
most, immediate treatment is shock. 
Vitality shorld bo preserved by w'rapning 
the parient in hot blanket-s. r>laeing hot- 
water iiottles at tho oxtrendties, and 
administering stimulants. The condition 
of shock lasts from thirty -six to forty- 
eight hours Local treatment of B, aims 
at preventing infertion. relieving pain, and 
promoting healing with a minimum of 
deformity or scarring. If the burn be 
slight, the blisters may be pierced, their 
contents drained off. ttie outer skin cut 
off and the surface treated with a weak 
solution of picric acid. In dealing with 
severe B., care must be taken not to tear 
affected tissues by rough handling of 
clothing. The clothes should be carefully 
cut oft, the w’lude surfai e should bo treated 
with an antiseptic, and then the more 
permanent dressing adjusted. This usu- 
ally eonRlHt«> of gauze soaked in picric acid 
solution and covered by antlscptio wool, 
the whole being lightly bandaged, as It la 
desirable to exclude all air, but without 
undue pressure upon the injured part. 
Tw'o affected siirfaees rHtust not be placed 
In contact, as the result? might be a union 
of tho two surfaces. Ih caaes where tho 
destruction of the true kkln has been ex- 
t.rnsivo, skin-grafting has been adopted 
with satisfactory results. An aq neons 
solution of tannfo acid (10 per cent) has 
recently been Introduced for tho treat- 
ment of D. with the object of forming a 
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protective mirface; moreover, by pro- of employment both In the L.C.C. service 
mntliiK coairulatlon It helps to prevent the itseif and In the uudertakiD^s of its con- 
abBorfition of toxic materials produced by tractors. The ‘fair wajfos clause,* which 
burnt tissues. It may, however, conceal becuTne fpcneml In local f?ov., was hla 
the onset of sepsis; it Is also liable to draftinK. In 1881) he had, together with 
cause contraction and loss of function. Mr. Hen Tillett, been the chief oivaai»«>r 
Gentian violet (1 per cent aqueous solii- of the London dock strike. He retained 
tion) has also been used with success, his scat for Battersea in 1895; and attain 
Inigation of the niTected part with warm in 19(J0. He continued to sit for Batter- 
saline In the Bunyan-Stannard envelope sea until 1918. lie was made president 
is another method ^ivin? grood results, of the Loc^il Gov. Board in Sir Henry 
The toxins cause damage to the cortex of Carupl>cll * Bannennan's admiuistmtion, 
the suprarenal bodies, which can be 1906, being tbe first working man to 
counteracted by injections of cortical attain to Cabinet rank, and became a 
extract, or preferably of synthetic cortico- Privy Councillor. By that time he had 
sterone; tbe liver lobules are also affected very largely lost popiiJarlty with the 
adverfwily, calling for administration of Socialist rank and file — partly on account 
glucose. Some surgeons give bloorl of his having taken office with the 
transfusions to counteract toxtt*mfa. Liberals, partlv on account of the Puritan 
Siilphoiiamides and rtejiicilllD are useful bluntness with which ho rebuked tbe 
In cases of severe Infoctiou. failings of his own class. He took an 

Burns, Jabez (180.5-76), nonconformist active share in social legislation during 
divine, educated at Cheater and Cldham his period of office, Introflucing the House 
Grammar School. While a boy he and Town Planning Bill in 1909 »in the 
joined Methodist New (^finnexion; 18*26 declaration of war, A iig. 1914, he was one 
caiiio to London; compiled Christiania of the three ministers who immediately 
Sketch- Book, 18*28 (second series issued resigned. He remained In that very long 
183.5); Sitintval Cabinet (18*29). B. did Paj‘liament, till its close, a silent member, 
much inission work on behalf of Scottish He would never join the rising Labour 
Baptists, becoming pastor of a T'erth con- party, and retired into private life 
givgntion, 1830 3,5, 1835, pastoi to Baptist towards the end of the First World 
congregation at Mary le bone. He was said War, rather than staml for the general 
to have been <^he first clergyman to preueb election of Dec. 1918. Though physically 
teetotalisn froi*. Ibe pulpit. He delivered and mentally full of vigour he accepted 
thirty -five ann. temperance sermon's, be- retinmient on a competence provided by 

f inning Dec. 1839. Member of the Andrew Carnegie and lived to all appear- 
Ivaugelical Alliance, formed 1845; after ance content among the books which 
1847 travelled In America, Egypt, and filled his home. He passed completely 
Palestine. Among his works are A'otea out of T)ublic life, but by no means out of 
of a Tour in (\S.A. and Canada in 1^47 recollection. He was striking In appear- 
^1848); Helobook for Travellers U) the East ance, with deep-set glca,niing eyes under 
tl870); The GoUlen Pat of Manna, or heavy brows, dark hair and trim beard, 
Chri 8 tian *8 Portion (1848); Pre 4 jcher*a whicb tuiucd with age to snowy white; 
MajQcusine and Pasfor*a Monthly Journal an alert vigorous manner and a constitu- 
(1839-44); .S’mruws (1842). tIon Inured to the hardest weather. A 

Burns, John (1858-1943), Eng. poll- vigorous rather than a polished orator, ho 
tlclari. w'as 5. at Vauxhall, London, second had eonimaiid of apt citation and of cpl- 
Bou of Alcxtiudcr B., an engineer of Scot- gram, if at times bordering on magnilo- 
tlah extract ion. H c recei\ ed educat ion 1 o quenre. 

the Jige of ten at a national school; then ho Burns, Sir John, see Inverclyde, 
was sent t-o work, but rontiniied study at Baron. 

night schools. He worked at fli'st in Bums, Robert (1759-96), greatest lyric 
Price’s candle w’orks; he was for a short poet Scotland baa ever prodiieed, was 6. 
time a page, and flnaJlv was apprenticed Jan. 25. near Ayr. He was the son of a 
to an euginccT, and whilst in his appren- ganiener, who later in life turneci farmer, 
ticeshlp be adopted socialism. Hew’orkod nud in spite of a hard struggle wMth 
at his trade on land and on board ship, and poverty, siieoeeded in equipping his chiJ- 
went for a year to W. Africa. Ho had in dren with n good education. AM bough 
the meantime become known as a labour Robert had i)Crforre to assist his father In 
a^tator. In 1886 he cleai’cd hiiriself of his humble vocation, he still found plenty 
the charge of instigating the mob to vio- time to assimilate so much Instruction 
lence on the occasion when the cJubs of the and reading that bv the age of slx- 
W. End had tlicir windows broken. In teen years be had acquired the elements 
the following year, however, he suffered of what wjis then regardtMl as an ‘elegant* 
six weeks* imprisonment for his share in education. This included the elements of 
the Ti*afaJgar Square riots. In 1885 he astronomy, bellea-lettres, and, of <*our«o, 
had been unsueeessful as the candidate of poetry, at that time in a tmnsltion state 
the Social Democratic Federation at W. Wtw'een the heavy fancies of the Popean 
Nottingham. He was a member of the school and the tinkling prcttlness of the 
Amalgamat/ed Society of Engineers. Ho Della Oniscans. Noltl^er of those schools 
sat on T^ondon’s first co. council as a was likely to assist 0 young singer whose 
Progressive member for Battersea, and in native talent leant strongly towards 
1892, as the candidate put forward by a the natural, and although we discover 
local ’liSboar LoogiiOf' he became member marked traces of tbe influence of both in 
of Parliament for the same constituency, bis later »vork we mast regard B. as among 
He was active in securing good conditions the first to free Eng. verse from the 
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shackJen of forma IJsni which had bound It 
so long. At the age of sixteen fi. was 
aJready a minor «xiJcl>rlfy In his dlat., and 
his convivial and generous disiiositiou 

a ieediJy brought him into contact with 
le bolder spirits of the neighbourhood, 
who regarded him as a species of local 
laureate. In 1781 ho entered with his 
brother upon the tenancy of a small farm, 
a venture which proveri moat unfortunate, 
80 much so that embittei'od by hia lack of 
success he resolved to leave his native 
land and take ship to Jamaica. With the 
olijwt of purchasing his [lasaage thence he 
mih. his poems at Kilmarnock in 1786. 
The result was a furore of appreciation 
which dazzled and aome\\hat iinlialanced 
the young farmer. He was em-oiiragcd 
to proceed to Edinburgh and to putdish 
a second ed. there. This ho did. and met 
with a splondiil receiitioii from the Hite 
of literary circles in the <'apltal. At many 
of the bouses of the great he was wont to 
recite bis poems to n rapt audience, and 
his genius was fully recognised. Hut 
when a man is born with an utterance like 
swift. fti*e he l» not os a rnlo partlciilaiiy 
zealous regarding the proprieties, and H ’s 
habits speedily marked him out as ‘impos- 
sible’ in the eirrios which he had once 
Ulinninated. A vigorous habit of speech 
and criticism of persona whom their 
equals had agreed to treat with resi^ect l>y 
reason of qualities too subtle or too diftl- 
cult of diseernoiciit by the Ayrshire 
farmer led blni Into disrepute, and the 
all too froqnent oectisions on w’hlch be 
tronsgresse(l against decency w'ere too 
much even for an age of hard drinking, 
and social taVioo w'as passed upon him with 
every show of reason. On the one hand 
B. was ignorant of the true reading iif the 
term noblesse obhge. On the other his 
mighty soul soared, high above the society 
folk with whom he was brought into con- 
tact, and whom, for the most part, he 
regarded with good-humoured contempt. 
Meanwhile the profits of bis vol. of poems 
pub. In the cap* had brought in a very 
considerable sum, with wiiieh he was 
enablcsi to take the farm of Elllsiand near 
Dumfries, w'here he settled in 1788, with 
bis wife Jean Armour, the ‘Bonnie Jean’ 
of one of his most beautiful lyrics. Private 
Interest had aJso brought him the position 
of an exciseman, or ‘gauger’ as they were 
then known In Scotland ; but for a second 
time be found farming a failure, and 
retired to Dumfries, whei-e he subsisted 
on bis exciseman’s salan', which never 
rose above £70 iM^r annum. At this 
period of his life he enthusiastlc^iJly em- 
braced the princinles of the Fr. Kev»du- 
tlon, and many of his iioems and songs 
exhibit his hatred of the ‘lordllugs’ who 
at that period held the peasantry of Scot- 
land In a condition approaching helotnire. 
At the same time it must bo recollected 
that he had not disdained patronage on 
eev. occa.s1on8, but had certainly accepted 
It In a STdiit of generous faith. His dissi- 
pated habtto rendered him obnbxinus to 
the ‘respectable,* and as those grew ui>od 
him he began to consort with people who, 
however intereatlng on occasion or during 
the hilarity of a drinking bout, were no 


companions for a man of his exalted and 
generous spirit. Dee|>er ho sank Into the 
pit which his own natural, joyous, and 
trust lug disposition had dug for him. 
Beiiiorse gnawed at his heart and he 
bcf^nie gloomy and sullen, with only 
occasional tlashos of his ohi magnifi- 
cence: and at the last his sun sot in gloom 
and siiilness, for with health and fortune 
completely liroken, lie sank to rest at 
Dumfries on July ‘21, 1796. Like Byron, 
B. was one of those poets w^ho are os great 
as their songs, it was not his to create a 
social cult w'hich might cluster around his 
pHi*sonality, having for its basis the imita- 
tion of the mannerisms and idiosyncrasies 
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of Its Idol. Ills cult was greater. It was 
and is the cult of the expression of 
nationalitv, of all that is virile and 
8pirite<i in that ehier Scotland wdiic.h sank 
In a blaze of glory to the soimd of hia 
songs. To his countrymen he has left the 
deathless iieritage of a song-craft un- 
equalled in the lyric hist, of mankind. 
His lyre has run the gamut of the emo- 
tions, from the whisper of love to the 
firc-fillod chant of w'ar and liberty. In 
tbo iitteraneo of no poet have passion 
and simplicity been so truly welded. The 
bfmpln. ainiust rustlo, Hnes are fulfilled and 
anttused with a lofty genius which com- 



□ess and geniuB in the songs of B. that in 
no poet is It so difficult to trace the true 
quality of that genius. In none Is It so 
elusive. It Is onwovsn In the very fibre 
of the verse. The felicity of B.’s language 
Is due not so much t<i his perfect mastery 
of his medium as to his brilliant pootlo 
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S soetratlon and bis swift habit of Intul* 
on. Hut withal he exhibits no Im- 
patience with poetic rule, and nicely If 
naturally observes the proprieties of 
rhythm, diction, and metre. Ho divides 
tlie lyric crown with f^helley, with whom 
he Is equal In ardour, intenHily. and 
oiiirlnality. If Inferior In iniatrinatlvc 
power and mental scope. H.’s system of 
composition consisted In seloctfnK Scottish 
folk-sonfrs, which he made the basis of 
new and more poetical versions. Hut be- 
sides this he composed scores of orifdnal 
verses. Ills purely lyrical work Is too 
well known to require mention here. Hut 
his narrative and satirical work is by no 
means so widely read. Perhaps his 
greatest work, apart from his songs, is his 
Tam o’ Shanter, which is almost epic in 
parts, exhibiting a felicity of phrase and 
an epigrammatic ability which are far 
above the subject handled. His Tma 
Dogs bristles with keen satire against the 
social and religlo-potlticai follies of the 
time. Ilia Cottar'a Saturday Slight is truly 
national In spirit, and strikes the note of 
all that is exalted and noble in the 
Scottish character. It only l•oma^ns to 
notice H. as a letter- writer. In an age 
when the epistolary art wn.s at the height 
of its prolixity and formality, and when 
explicitness, clarity, and real beauty of 
pbmse were sacrineed to t»ornpoRity, B. 
partook eop^nus.., 'if the faults of his time; 
Indeed they appear jn him almost exag- 

? :erttted. Hut he did not, like so many of 
»ls contemporaries, sacTlflce feeling to 
bombast, and his tenderness wiw too 
much the result of genuine human affec- 
tion to degonemto into sentimentalism. 
These qualities of humanity and tender- 
ness npi>ear throughout his works to domi- 
nate even the waywardness which wjis 
perhaps his prin. characteristic. lie was 
a great poet, a gioat lover of humanity, 
and a great natural man; and *his faulta 
were tlie faults of his qualities.’ 

Bihlioffraphy (only a small number of 
the niimerouB works on B. can be men- 
tioned). — WtmivH: R. Chambers (ed.). Life 
and Works of Uotiert Hums, 18.51 
W. S. Douglas (od,>. The Works of Ifoherf 
Bums, ISTT-Tl); A. I.ang (cd.), Hoenis and 
Song^, 1890: W. 1C. Ileiilev and T. K. Hen- 
derson (editors). The Poetry of Bobert 
Bums {the Centenont fiurvs\,i vols., 1890- 
1897; C. S. Dougall, Hoberf Hums: The 
Poems, Epistles, Songs. Eviw'ams,and Epi- 
taphs, 1927 ; J. l)c L. Ferguson, The Letters 
of Bnberi Bums edited from the Original 
Alantiseripfs, 1981. Livr.a: W, F 4 . Hen- 
ley (essay in Hums, LJfe, Oenius. Aehiere- 
ment, voi. Iv. of the above-mentioned ed. 
of B.’s poetry by llcniey and Henderson), 
1896-97; T. F. Henderson. 1904; L M. 
Watt, 1913; Catherine Carswell, 1930; 
F. B. Snyder, 19.12; ,T. Lirnlsay, The 
Ba/nting Dog: the Lite of Hums, 1938. 

Burnside, auburu of Adelaide, S. 
Atistralia; pop. about l.'iOO. 

Burnside, Ambrose Everett (1824-81). 
Amer. soldier, a native of Lll>erty, 
Indiana. He become a member of the 
Military Academy but resigned his com- 
tnlssiou in 1853 and adopted the nianuf. 
of firearms. Throe years later be Invented 
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a breech -loading rifle. He took a promi- 
nent part In the first battle of Bull Ron, 
and was appointed brigadier-general of 
vojnntoers In 1861. He sailed In the 
following year for the N. Carolina coast, 
and in tfie ensuing campaign won the vlo- 
torios of Roanoke, Newborn, and Fort 
Mac'on. Shortly afterwards he was made 
mnjor-geneml, U.S.V. Bresident Lincoln 
appointed him to succeed Maclellan to the 
army of the Potomac. Ho was thoroughly 
defeated at Fredericksburg In 1862, and 
aroused ranch criticism by his suppression 
{»f press opinion. The failure of the 
‘Biiniside mine’ at Petersburg 
caused hla resignation in 1864. In 1866 
he bec*ame governor of Rhode Is. He was 
a Republican member of the Congre^ss tlD 
his <ieflth. He d. at Bristol. Rhode Is. 

Burnside, Helen Marion (1844-1023), 
Eng. artli't and poet, exhibited at the 
Royal Academy In 1863. From 1880 to 
1889 she was licslgncr at the Royal School 
of Art Needlework. For the next five 
years she was editor to Messrs. Raphael 
Tuck. She also wrote manv songs and 
magazine stories, but she is known more 
especially os the writer of children’s books. 

Burnt-Ear, or teredo carbo, a species of 
fungus of the order IJredlnse which is 
particularly destructive to com. The 
seed -coat of the grain attacked is covered 
with a black dust, while the Interior 
seems to be untouched, but is found to 
be abortive. 

Burntisland, seaport on the firth of 
Forth, Scotland. Coal is shipped in con- 
siderable quantitios. It has a ship- 
bnllding industry and railway worksh^s. 
Rosaond Coatle Is here, built 1119. The 
Inrtucneo of the close intercourse which 
once existed hot ween B. and Holland is 
expressed !n the par. church, which re- 
sembles the North Church, Amsterdam. 
It was bore that James 1. pressed hla 
proposals for a now translation of the 
Scrir)turcs into Eng. Pop. par. 6500; 
burgh 5800. 

Burnt Sienna, reddish-brown pigment. 
It takes Its name from Siena in Italy, 
wliere an earth is found containing oxides 
of iron and manganese. The suhstanoe 
la brownish - yellow in colour, which 
dwpena to a reddlah-brown when the 
cai'tb Is burnt. 

Burnt Stones, old comcHans possessing 
a glowing red colour when held to the 
light. They are found in ruins an«l have 
a dull appearance externally. 'I'hcw ap- 
pear to hove been acted upon by Are. 

Burr. Aaron (1756-183«), Amer. legis- 
I Inter and native of New jersev. A4 
Princetown College, where his father and 
grandfather had occupied the presidency, 
no graduated. He joined the patriot 
j army in 1775, and two years later wa§ 
rewarded for nts valour ami abilities by 
1 promotion to lieutenant -colonel. He re- 
tired In 1779, and was called to the Ban 
where ho qijlckly as'^umed a prominent 
poaltlnn. From 178 ^ U> 1790 he was 
attorney -general; senator (1791-97': and 
vice-president (1801-5). He fongnt a 
duel with Alexander Hamilton, who was 
reffponsi)M3 for his defeat In obtaining the 
governorship of New York, and killed Dim. 
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FUffht to S. Carolina was necessary tDl tiio 
excitement lessened, when he returned. 
An attempt to raise revolution in I'oxas 
in order to establish a republic there 
resulted in bis arrest. He was acquitt<ed, 
but was sociallv ostracised. A return to 
his practice failed hopelessly, and he d. 
miserably on Staten Is. During his last 
years he was maintained by a friend. 

Burr, William Hubert (1851-19:14), 
Amcr. engineor. was b. at Watcrtow-n, 
Connecticut. He became prof, of en- 
^eerinif at Harvard Univ. in 1892, and at 
Columbia Uuiv. In 1893. In 1899 he was 
appointed n member of the Isthmian Canal 
C;^mnii.ssioTi to report upon a route for the 
Panama Canal; in 1904 he was appointed 
a member of the commission to construct 
the canal; and in 1905 ho was appointed 
a mem her of the international boai'd of 
cousiiltinir cnirineers to detennliie the 
plan of the canal. In 1919 he was 
ap^intcd a member of the board of eon- 
eufting on^neers for constructing a vehicu- 
lar tunnel under the Hudson R. at New 
York city. Publications: Th€ Stresses in 
Bridge and Roof Tnissea (1881): Klnsticiiy 
and Resistance of the Materials of Rn- 
(Rneering (1883); Ancient and Modern 
Engineering and the Isthmian Canal 
(1902); Suspension Bridges, Arch Ribs, 
and Cantilevers U913). 

Burra, see Koobino\. 

Burra- Burra, celebrated copper mine 
In S. Australia. It is situated N. by K. 
of Adelaide, and Is iOl ni. distant. 
Ore to the value of £4,000,000 has been 
mined, though operations are no longer 
so remunerative. 

Burrard Inlet, narrow Inlet of Hrlt. 
Columbia, situated at the S.W. extremity. 
It forms a inagniflceut harbour, and Is 
the inlet on which stands Vancouver, 
the W. terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 

Bur-reed is the name applied in Eng- 
land to the species of Spnrganium, a genus 
of plants of the order Typhaoeo* (Typliads 
or Bulrushes), common to Eureme and 
Australia. Four species occur In Britain: 
the Branched (S. ramosum), Unbrauched 
Upright IS, sinrplex), the Floating (.S'. 
naians), and Small B. (S. minimum). They 
occur in ditches and shallow ponds of 
Britain. 

Burriana, Sp. tn. and seaport situated 
on the FI. const, in the prov, of CosteUdn 
de la Plana. Its pop. is 16,000. Orangc-s 
are the chief export, w’hile there is some 
trade in oil, grain, and wine. 

Burrilville. city of Rhode Is., U.S.A. 
Pop. 8000. 

Burritt. Elihu (1810-79), Amor, philan- 
thropist, commonly called ‘the learned 
blacKsmfth.’ He was a native of New 
Britain, Connecticut. His grandfather 
end father had servetJ in the revolutionary 
army. His education was self-obtained 
from whatever books were available at 
borne. He became apprenticed to a smith 
at the age of sixteen, and adopted smith 
work as bis trade. He was able to In- 
dulge a paaslon for literature in any form 
In nls spare moments at the forge, while 
for a short time ho attended a school kept 
by bis brother Elijah. In this desultory 


fashion he conquered Lat., Gk., Fr.. Sp., 
and Ger., and by tho time he was thirty 
years of could read nearly flfty 

lan^iages. Ho ^adually acquired fame 
with his increasing store of knowledge, 

I and soon embarked upon a lecture tour to 
various places in U.S.A. and Europe on be- 
half of peace. Tie organised tho Friends 
of Peace at Brus^ls, Paris, Frankfort, 
London, Manchester, and Edinburgh, and 
pub. iimumorable pamphlets. He founded 
the Christian Citizen at Wowoster to 
advance his views. lie returned to 
America and d. at New Britain. 

Burroughs, John (1837-1921), Amer, 
essfiyist and authority on natural hist. 
He was b. at Hoxbiiry, Delaware co.. New 
York. Among his early callings were 
teaching, journalism, and famtlng. In 
tho treasury dept, of Washington he 
served as a clerk for nine years. His 
early productions Included Wake-Robin 
(1871). Birds and Poets (1877). Locusts 
and Wild Honey (1894), and Ways of 
Mature (190.5), in prose; while in verso he 
pub. u vol. called Rird and Bough (1905). 
Other works; Whitman : a Study (1902); 
The Summit of the Years (1913); The 
Breath of Life (1915); Under the Apple 
Trees (1916); Field and Study (1919); 
Birds and Bees (posthumouH) (1926). Sex 
Clara Darrus, Life and Letters of John 
Burroughs. 1925; O. H. Osborne, The 
Religion of John Rurroughs, 1930. 

Burrows, Stephen, see Bobough, 
Stkphen. 

Burrowing Owl, nr Speotyto cuniciiloria, 
Is a native of America. It is al)oiit 9 in. 
long, has no car-tufts, ami its legs are long 
an<l poorly feathered. It inhabits bur- 
rows and holes of caviCsS, lizards, foxes, 
squirrels, and other animals, and there It 
makes its nest. 

Burrows, Montagu (1 SI 9-1905), king, 
historian, was b. at Hadley, Middlesex, 
lie entered thiqi^avy, and rose to the rank 
of coTtiTTinndcr, 1852. He then went up 
to Oxford, taking a double first, and from 
1862 till 1900 was Chichele prof, of modern 
hist. He became a fellow of All Souls in 
1870, and pub. W<irlhie8 of All Souls in 
1874. Hi.s other works include Memoir of 
Admiral Sir 11 Chads, (i.C.R. (1869); 
Parliament and the Church of England 
(1875): Oxford during the ComnwmneaUh 
(1881); Wirlif’s Place in History (1882); 
Life of Admiral Hamke (1883): History of 
the Cinque Ports (1888); ConimentarUts on 
the History of England (1893); History of 
the Foreign Pnlic^t of Great Britain (189.5), 

Burrows, Ronald Montagu (1867-1920), 
Eng. archaeologist, was b. at Rugby, where 
his father, tho Rev. Leonard Francis B., 
was a master; but he was educated at the 
Ohartei house ami at Christ Church, 
Oxfor<l. While assistant to Prof, Gilbert 
Murray in the Ok. dept, of Gla.sgow Unlv. 
1891-97, he excavated at Pylos at tho 
S.W. extrt'mlty of tho mainland of Greece, 
and in tho adjoining is. of Sphakforia, 
1895-96; and the r<jault8, described in 
Hellenic Studies, cleared the credit of 
Thucydides as a blstdrlan. In 1905 and 
1907, while ho was prof, of Gk. at Unlv. 
College, Cardiff (1898-1908), he excavated 
at RhitsOna in Boeotia, with the object of 
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aecertalnlng the elte of Mykaleasos — In the 
latter year hi conjunction with P. N. Vre. 
In iy07 he iml». The Discm^eriea in Crete 
and their Hearinff on Ancient Civilisation, 
In 11108 he became prof, of Gk. at Man- 
chester Uuiv. lie was appointed princi- 
pal of Kind's Collofre. London, in 1913; 
and In the war years was a friend of 
Veni7.elo8. lie was well versed in the 
affairs of the Slavonic world. 

Burrstone, see limiKSTONK. 

Burrus, Sextus Afranius, native of Ganl 
who became a Itniii. soHler of distinction. 
He was the trusted apciit first of Livia and 
then of Tiberius and Claudius, lie had a 
share in the education of Nero, and aided 
Agrippina in brimdn^ him to the tlirone 
in preference to Hrltannicus. When the 
partisans of Hrlt^nnicus were punished II. 
succeeded to the important command of 
the preetorlan ^uard. lie was put to 
death by Nero in a. 13 . 63. 

Burry Port, uri>. dlst., Carmarthenshire, 
Wales, 4 m. W. of Tdanelly. Pop. 6000. 

Bursa, synovial sac or closed Hi)aec con- 
taining liquid between two moving sur- 
faces of the body. Its function is to 
lessen the efl'cots of friction, and bursae 
may either he pormaiientJy situated for 
that end, or developed in a part where 
friction has caused a certain amount of 
irritation of the tissues. Bursae may he 
classified as ’ ' bursae bet ween the 
caveriiig sUm and bony projtKitions. ns at 
the point of the elbow and at the,.knec-eap; 
(2) bursae between tendons and the 
surfaces they cross; (3) bursae between 
tendons and the walls of osteofascial 
tunnels. 

Bursar, used at Oxford and 

Cambridge Colleges for the offlelal who 
keeps tiio college accounts. It is also 
used In the saino sense in public schools, 
and in 1932 an associiitloii of these otlicinls 
was fouiidcil. Ills ofHce is called the 
bursary. This latter word is used in 
Scotland to denote a grant of money to be 
made to a student, the equivalent of a. 
scholarship or exhibition in Kngland. 

Bursaria is a genus of eiliuto Protozoa of 
large size, in which the body appears to l>o 
convex aliove and eoiienvo below. La- 
marck described five species of these 
fresh -water creatures, of which B. trunca- 
teOa was one. 

Bursoheid. tn. of the Bhineland, Ger- 
many. Tt Is HltuatAid on the R. Wupper. 
and manufs. woollen goods and plush. Its 
pop. Is 7000. 

Bursohenschaft, name of an association 
of students of the iinivs. of Germany, 
founded in .Jena in 1830. It ovved lt« 
Inspiration to the national sentiment 
aroused In Germany by the war of 
Liberation and its object was to encoiirture 
and engender patriotism and a Christian 
bearing. Its chief patron was the grand - 
duke of Baxo-Weinmr. It took a prondn- 
ent part in the revolutions of 1830 despite 
the provisions of the Carlsbad de<irees 
which, however. In 1833 secured its 
Suppression. It was resuscitated in 1848 
but gradually lost Its political character. 
The B. is now extinct. See Q. Heer, 
Btschichie der Burschenschaft^ 1027-29. 

Burseraedfis Is a natural order of di- 


cotyledonous plants which are found In 
the tropics, and yield balsam, resin, and 
gum. The flowers are small and regular, 
with the disk usually annular. In parts of 
four or ftvo, with a syncarpous gynooclum 
consisting of thrt*o to five carpels, with 
two ovules in each loculus. The fruit is 
a drupe or a capsule, and the bast con- 
tains resin passages. Two well-known 
specifis are Boswellia serrata^ which yields 
olibariiim, and Commiphora abyssinica, 
which yields myrrh. 

Bur»i, see Barsi. 

Bursitis, indanimation of a bursa. It 
may be acute, when jms forms after an 
injury or Htrain, as in the knco-cap. The 
joint should be cleansed and absolutely 
rested for some tune. B may also be 
chronic, when a largo amount of watery 
fluid collects at a joint, with possllile for- 
mation of concretions within the bursa or 
thickening of ito walls. This is usually 
due to iiresBiiro constantly applied to a 
joint as in ‘housemaid’s knee.* The joint 
should 1 m^ rested and the bursa drainoiL 
The period of resting should he prolonged 
as much as possible, as there is always a 
likelihood of the condition being cstab. 
again if the joint is subjected to the same 
usage as formerly. Suivical measures for 
removal of the thickening may be 
indicated. 

Burslem, formerly bor. and nirkt. tn. of 
Si afford, Kngland, is now includeil in the 
CO, bor. of Stoke-on-Trent, of which it 
forms five wards. In the seventeenth 
<*cTitiiry it was the prln. place in Kngland 
for the maniif, of earthenware, and is still 
called the ‘ mother of the potteries.’ Josiah 
Wedgwood was f». here in 1730, and the 
Wedghvood Memorial Hall wns opened by 
the mnrqvess of Hipon in ISfJO. The 
11. and Tunstall War Memorial Hospital 
commemorates the victims of the First 
World War. 

Burstadt, tn. in Hesse, Germany. Pop. 
8000. 

Burton, Sir Frederick William (1816- 
1000). Irish pointer, ft. in co. Clare. Edu- 
cated at Dublin under tiie direction of 
Mr. Brocas. Elected associate of Royal 
Hibernian Academy when only twenty- 
one years of age. In 1842 he began tr> 
exhibit at the Royal Academy. He 
travelled much on the continent of 
F.nnipe, where lie gamed an intimate 
knowledge of the works of the old 
nuxstors. In 1874 he was apprilntod 
director of the Brit. National Gallery. 
Elected associate of the Boynl Society of 
Painters In Water Colours in IS.'i.'i. 

Burton, John Hill (1809-81), Hcottish 
historian, ft. at Aberdeen lie graduated 
at Aberdeen Ilniv., and was articled to a 
writer, but his articles were cancelled . and 
he went to Edinburgh to «)ualify for the 
Bar. Ills practiee was not lai*ge, and he 
had to devote hiiii'^clf to literature. 
During this time he wrote for the ICdin- 
bvrfjh Almanac, Ji'rsin'iristter Bemew, and 
contributed to the Cyrlnperdia of I ^nirerstd 
Bir*graphy and Waterfon’s (^y^'lopeedia 
of Commerce, In 1840 he achieved great 
dlstJncti with his biography of iWid 
Hume. In 184 7 B. produced bis interest- 
biographies of Simon Lord Ijovat and 
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Duncan Forbee. In 1854 he was ap* 
pointed secretary t6 the prison board of 
Smtland, and became a prison cominis- 
fldoner. He held ollice as historiographer 
royal for Scotland. His chief works are 
Mavual of Holitiral aiid Social Kamornu 
<1840); Comnntnism (1854); The HiMk 
Hunter (1862); The Sct)t Abroad (1864); 
The CaimQonn Mountains (1864); and, 
above all. The IJistory of Scotland from 
Aoricola's Invasion to i68S (1867-70 and 
1878). 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (1821-90), 
Brit, explorer, b. at Barham House, Hert- 
fordshire. Ho spent most of his childhood 
in Italy and France. Ho was educated at 
Trinity CoJIetje, Oxford, anti entered the 
Indian Army in 1842. During; his stay in 
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India he studied assiduously the various 
oriental languages, and rapidly reached 

f iroflciency. He was appointed assistant 
n the riind survey, which enabled him to 
mix with the people. He frequently passed 
aa a native in the bazaars, and thus gained 
an excellent knowledge of K. life and cus- 
toms. On his rcturri homo he pub. an 
Important work on Sind, together with 
three other books. In 1858 he made a 
pilgrimage to Mecca, which was to make 
him famous. He went disgiiiscd as an 
Indian Pathan. The book he wrote, 
called The Pilgrimaue to Kl’Medinah ana 
Mecca (1855-56), contains a most interest- 
ing account of his Journey and ex)>loits. 
Hte next journey was Into the 8oinali 
country In E. Africa. Ho went to TJarar, 
the Somali cap., which had hitherto never 
been entered by a white man. and stayed 
there four days. Afterwards he vanished 
Into the desert, and nothing was heard of 
him for tour months. He next served on 
Oen. BeM«on*8 staff in the Crimea. In 
1856 he went with Speke to Africa, and 
cprolored the lake ro^ons of equatorial 
Anica. They discovered Lake Tangan- 
yika in 1858, and Speke, during ll.'s 


illness, discovered Victoria Nyanza. In 
1861 11. was made consul of Fernando Po, 
whence he was shifted successively to 
Santos in Brazil, Dainascns, and Trieste, 
w'hlch post ho held till his death. B. 
married Isabel Anmdell in 1861, and she 
accompanied him henceforth on all his 
journeys. Ho received the gold medal of 
both Fr. and Eng. geographical societiesi. 
He was master of thirty -five iangua^ 
and dialects. He was knighted in 18o8. 
Ho wrote numerous books, cidcf of which 
First Footslej^in Fast Africa: Ilarcdi, 
(1856); Abenkula and the Cameroon 
Mountains (1868); Wanderings in West 
Africa (1868); Explorations of the IHyh- 
lantlH of Brazil (1869); Gold Mines of 
Midian and the Ruined Midianitc Cities 
(1878). His chief work is his translation 
with copious notes of the Arabian Sighis 
(188.5-88). He also tnins. The Lusiads of 
(\inioens (1881). His wife built an AmS 
tent of stone and murhlc to his memory at 
Mortiakc. See lives by Lady Burton. 
189.1; T. Wright, 1906; W. P. Dodge, 
1907. 

Burton. Robert (1577-1640), Eng. hum- 
anist and writer, famous for The Anatomy 
of Melancholy. He was 6. at Lindley Hail 
in Leicestershire on Feb. 8, the fourth of 
a family of nine. He received his educa- 
tion at the free school at Sutton Gold- 
ticld and at Nuneaton (i rain mar School, 
ami in 1593 entiuecl Brosenose College. 
In 1599 he bocuine an elected student at 
Chrlht Church, wliere ho speut the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1616 lie became 
vicar of St. Tliomas’s ami in 1680 rector of 
Seagravo in Leicestershire (through the 

E ari'onage of (ieorge. Lord Berkeley). lie 
eld both liviugs until his death. Some 
xears previous to his death ho predicted 
its occurrence In his sixty -.secomi year by 
a calculation ol his nativity. In appoar- 
am’O ho was, , 41 ) thick-set, plumpish man, 
with dark brown beard of formal cut, a 
satiric glint in his large eyes, and a nionu- 
mental forehead revealing Intel ligenee and 
lueinory. In 1 606 ho wrote a Lat. comedy 
called Philosophaster^ and rewrote it in 1615. 
If was acted by studeiii^ in 1617; it was 
th<m for Homo cousiilerahle time lost, but 
was rediscovered in 1862. His book. The 
Anatomy of Melancholy^ appeared in 1621, 
and the author signed hinusolf Douiocritus 
Junior. In his very extensive preface 
he rt'fers to tho influence of Democritus 
ami Hipjiocrates upon his proposed work, 
and also gives his rt'as<’)ns for writing it. 
In the book itself he first defines mman- 
choly, luid divfries it up into its various 
kinds. He proceeds then to examine the 
causes of melancholy, and then goes on 
to give the methods by which It may be 
cured. The concluding s«‘ctlon of the 
work deals ^vltb religious melancholy. B. 
had DO inton tlou of compiling a doleful 
work. He w'as a good-humoured pessi- 
mist. He is indeed somewhat of a para- 
dox and not quite consistent. Mt Is 
the most sentcntlocks book ever written, 
yet It reads trippingly os a novel. It is 
packed with common sense and un- 
common nonsense. He mixes fooetira 
with theology, is most frivolous when most 
earnest, and, when colloquial, is most 
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profound. He waa flrot and lont a 
bookman and IiIb trc^atfae Is the le/ritlrnate 
offHprimr of a hooklHb mind, and althotatb 
it is larfcely a diHtillatfou of authopR It ir 
an orffrlnal work* (Holbrook JiiokPon). 
Sir Wm. Oeler deRoribed the AvaUnny aa 
‘the pre^ateRt meciical treatifle written by 
a layman.’ but apart frorti the main 
theme there ui-e ecetions which, althouph 
orpanieally related to it. are cmriplet^ 
eBBayH in theiiiHelveR. To Runi iij>, 
‘Hurt on Ir revealed oh q Round |)olitieal 
eeonomiHt. a little- Knplander. a protee- 
tioniRt. an opponent of monopolies, an 
enemy of war, an a*ivoeat.e of bett4*r 
biphvvays. the extension of inland wat<*r- 
ways, the re<*lanuition of marshlandR. (be 
buibliiip of panien villapes, and the prant- 
Inp of old ape I'enHions* (Holbrook 
Jackson i. The curious leamlnp found in 
Triairam Shnndy had been pilfered fr<»iii 
this book, and it waR Ferrier’a ed. of 
IrMram Shandy, in which he r‘ointed 
out Sterne’s unacknouledped oidipation 
to Hurton, which drew attention onc**^ 
more to this almost forpotten bf>ok. 
There were revised eds. of the Anatomy In 
1624, 1628, 16;i2. 1688, and It was 

reprinted in 16()0 and 1676. and a 2-vol. 
ed. v^as pub. in 180(». Further etls are 
those of A. R. Shllieto (181)8, HI2A). 
F. Dell and D. Jordan-Smith (1927, 11)80), 
and H. Jaekson (Fveryman's ld)»ra.i'y. 
1082^ An ‘"'■fus. of P/»i7osop/»/f,s7er, 

includinp H.’s minor writinps in pro«»e 
and verso, was piib. by F. Jordan-Siuith 
In 1081. 

Burton-in-Kendal, tn. and par. in the 
dlst. of Kendal, adjoininp Furness, and 
brlonpinp to Lancashire. R. is lo in. 
S of the tn. of Kendal, and is situated on 
a lirnesfone rldpe with hirpe pocktitR of 
iron ore in its vicinity. Pop. .500. 

Burton upon Trent, ( o. bor. in K. 
PtafTordshire, Knuland, 8ituate«l on the 
R. Trent and Trent - Mersey canal, 
W.S.W. of Derby. Aren 4222 ae. It is 
a tn. rich in historical associations and 
was formerly the scat of a Saxon abbey. 
In 180) the pop. wa.s imt nmcb over 
6000. Ur rnpitl prowth ilntos from the 
openinp of the IMicilaml railway in 1830. 
There' are fifty -four inir»ortunt tnnic^s 
floiirisiiiiip in Rurton to-jiav, the Inrtfcst 
of which, the brewinp of ale. coinmonccd 
in 1708. There are sev. l«rewenes In the 
tn., those of Hobh and Worlhlnpton cover- 
inp on area of si)me 7,50 nc. 'I'he tn. hall, 
presented to the tn. liv l^oid Hurton, was 
built in 1804, a modern extension beinp 
added in 1988. Tlie corporation owns 
bnths. pnsworks, elect ricity works, omni- 
buses, markets, libraries, over 1000 houses, 
a cemetery, and a Rcwnffc farm B. is 
a qnartc'r-fleRHious* bor., and for pari. 
purposoR Is in the H. div. of Staffonl. 

Diirinp the Seroml World ar H. 
woR pubjected to four enemy raids, a total 
of tw’enty bombs beinp drftnped. whii'h 
caused eiphtetm casiialtios and completely 
destroyed eipht houseH, Hop. 46,900. 

Buru Island, Is. of the Duteh K. Indiea, 
belnnpfnp to the residonoy of Amhnvnn. 
Area .^400 sq. m. The Burface Ih mnun- 
tatnouR and the seaboard Ih marshy. The 
longest riv. Is Kajeii. The highest mU. 


are In the W., where they reach the height 
of 8.580 ft.. Most of the land surface is 
covered with forests and praiiies. The 
only important exports are cajeput oil and 
tinil»er. The inhah. are chiefly Malays on 
the coast, and Chinese and other races in 
the Interior. l*op. about 1.5,000. 

Burujird, important trading centre In 
Pei'Sia, In the prov. of Irak Ajenji. 70 m. 
ft.K. of Hainndan. In fertile ^ll^hnr plain 
with textile industries and carpet weaving. 
Hop. 8.5.000. 

Burwood, municipality of New 8. 
Wale'S, Australia. 7 ni. VV. of Sydney, on 
(•reat H. railway; pop. 16.000. 

Bury, CO. and pari, bor., is situated 
9 m. N. of Manchester In the co. ol 
Lancashire. Eiipland. It is 19.5 m. N.W. 
of London. Area 7484 ac.. pop. 52..500. 
Tlie tn. is situated on an eminence be- 
tween the Rr. rpwell and Roch, and has a 
mean elevation of aiioiit 800 ft. above 
sea level. The coat of arms depicts four 
industries, cotton, woollen, engineering, 
and pH|ier tiiaking. in addition, there is 
a large variety of industry in the tn., 
includinp bleaching, calico-printing, dye- 
ing, iron and brass founding, felt maiiu- 
fac'tnririg, batting, boot and shoe making, 
and manufacturing of clothing. There 
are four large and sev. small rerreatioD 
prcMinds. It has a new tn. hall. There 
are two dlrccd grant grammar schools, a 
secondary grammar school, junior tech- 
nical school, tcc'hnical college, and school 
of arts and crafts. I’lie depot of the 
l..anc**iKhirf* P'usilicr* Is In H. Two natives 
cjf H., Sir Robert Heel, three times Prime 
i Minister of England, and .lobn Kay, the 
invent, c»r of the fly-shuttle, are honoured 
bv slut ucs. 

Bury, John Bagnell H 861-1 927), his- 
torian, was h. in co. Monaghan; a son of 
the Rev. E. J. H.. afterwards canon of 
Cloghcp. lie was educated at Trinity 
ColUipe, T>ublin; became prof, of modern 
[hist, at Duldiu tn 1898. retails prof, of 
Uk. in 1898. and repius prof, of modern 
hist, at rambri«lpc' in 1902. His \vork.s 
Inc bided a highly estex'med cd. of Olbbou’s 
Derhue and h'alt (1896-1900): eds. of 
IMmlar’s Semenn and Isthmian Odes (1890 
anil 1892); and sev. works dcaJinir with the 
Intc'r Rom. empire — the lost brinpinp the 
hist, clow'n to the death of Justinian. He 
cidlHbcinitCfl In the fourth vol. of Cam- 
bndtte Aneient which came out 

in 1926. Ho d. at Rcune, 

Bury, Richard de, see Aunokrville, 
Ric'haro. 

Buryat Mongolia, autonomous Soviet 
ScK'ialist republic of R.S F.S.R., situated 
S. nf the Yakutsk republic, in E. Siberia. 
It oc'cupics a stretch of country along the 
frontier between the Soviet rnfon and 
the Mongolian People's Republic to the 
W. of the S. encl of Lake Baikal and 
oxtencls north wrard between the E. shores 
of the lake and the Yaldonoi Mts., and 
also along the VV. shon^n (excepting the 
arc'a round Yakutsk ». The eonifernns 
forests* w’hich are Ro universal a feature of 
K. Siberia ore In B. M. confined to fiie N. 

f iar* of that country. In the S. they are 
nterruptc'’ hy plotean and .steppe vego- 
tatioa. the home previously or Boryate 
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and Mongols who were almost exclusively 
Doniadic stock-breeders and fishers. Under 
the Soviet refrlnie a more settled life has 
replaced the nomadic. Large numbers of 
the people have Joined the kedkhazy or 
collective farms and now dwell In vU. 
settlements of wooden bouses. Even the 
Doniadic herdsmen are organised in * col- 
lective' farms, each of which has great 
numbers of cows, sheep, horses, and goats. 
Some of the Buryats and Mongols are fox 
and s(]uirrel tmppers. A state farm has 
been cstab. for sable breeding. Lumber- 
ing is also married on in the forests. 

The Buryats early came under the In- 
fluence of Mongol culture and language 
and. together with the Mongols, offered a 
strong resistance to the Russian penetra- 
tion of their lands in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but the Buryats 
were gradually forced out of their tribal 

S asturo lands by peasant colonists from 
[ussia. Between the close of the nine- 
teenth century and 1917 the Buryats had 
lost nearly 5000 so. m. of land and the 
pop. declined rapidly. In E. B. M. there 
was a great influx of lamas from Mon- 
golia, who i)osscR8ed themselves of lai*ge 
areas of good land. At this time the 
people of B. M. were entirely Illiterate, 
disease- rid den. and superstitious. But in 
1921 two Buryat autonomous regions 
were formed, and in 1923 these wore 
ioine<l together, and with the Baikal dist. 
formed Into one autonomous republic, 
with Its cap. at Verkhne-Udinsk (now 
called Ulan Ude). The pop. were, how- 
ever, very backward, but were much 
helped in the arts of self-gov. by their 
Ruasian neigh hours. By 1928 most of 
the people still remained nomad or 
6enii-n« miad. But an Improvement began 
with the development of agriculture and 
the fisheries, literacy increased and the 
pop. grew. During the "Five Year Plans 
from 1928 onward the economy of B. M. 
developed still more rapidly, and by 1937 
most rural households wore included with- 
in collective farms. Industry too ex- 
panded, ami the rioma'dic Buryats began 
to enter the factories. In the second 
Five Year Plan the Verkhne-Udinsk rail- 
way and locomotive works wore cstab., 
with a large electric power station. A 
new modern tn. was built above the 
Selenga R., with public utility services, 
hospitals, and schools. Tliere are now in 
B. M. nearly 5()(» schools, with about 
90,900 pupils and a score of technical 
colleges and higher educational institu- 
tions. Near Lake Baikal there are saw- 
mills, fish -canning factories, and tin 
mines. Coal, gold, and manganese are 
also mined. Tungsten and molybdenum 
mines and refineries arc In operation at 
DJidinsk (W. of Kyatkha). Lying be- 
tween the Kuznetsk industrial region to 
the W., the new industrial centres of the 
Par E. and the gold-mining region of the 
middle Lena to the N., B. M. is an Im- 
portant fond -producing region for the 
urb. pop. of tbesil areas, as W’ell as being 
a source for the supply of leather, glass, 
and other oonimodltles manufactured 
from local raw materials. In 1938 a new 
foUway was built between Ulan Ude (the 


pop. of which is now 140,000) and Kiatkha, 
on the Mongolian frontier. Pop. .'iUO.OOO. 

Burying Beetles, or Neerttphorus, con- 
stitute a ^niiB of the family of Silphidfe. 
They are known also as carrion and sexton 
beetles, from their habit of burying small 
vertebrates by digging the ground from 
beneath the carcass until it sinks; the 
female then lays her eggs in the decaying 
matter. They make a curious chirping 
sound by rubbing the abdomen ag^nst 
their wing-cases. 

Bury St. Edmunds. Municipal bor. and 
mrkt. tn. of SulYolk, England, 27 m. E. 
of Cambridge. It owes its e^l^ly Irapor- 
tanco to its famous abbey, which was 
built to contain tho shrine of St. Edmund, 
king of E. Anglia, who was martyred in 
870. Of the monastery there arc some 
remains of tho abbev church, 510 ft. long, 
the chapter-liouso. two gatehouses, and a 
bridge. Tho grammar school was re- 
founded in 1550 by Edwanl VI. VVltbln 
ilie abbey precincts arc tho two great 
tlftecntb -century churches of Bt. Mary, 
one of tho largest in ETiglarui, and St. 
James, nearly as largo as St. Mary’s, 
which was constituted the cathedral of 
the diocese of St. EdmuDdshury and 
Ipswich, founde<i in 1914. Hero were 
bom Bishop Gardiner (r. 148.3- 15.5.5), and 
Bishop Blomfleld of London (1786-1857), 
and also Sir Nicholas Bacon, the eminent 
lawyer. Ciilford school, 5 m. N., is a 
public school for t>oy8 founded in 1881 
and transferred there in 1935. The prin. 
industries arc brewing and the manuf. of 
agric. impJenicnts. It Is the depot of the 
Sutt’olk Regiment. Pop. 18.000. 

Busaco, ridge about 1800 ft. high. N. of 
the R. Mandego, in the prov. of Beira. 
Portugal, lloro the Brit, under Lord 
VVclIingttm repulsed the Fr. under Massena 
in Sept. 1810. 

Biisbach, tn. with coal mines and 
woollen manufs. in the Rhineland. Ger- 
many. Pop. 9000. 

Busbecq, Augier Ghislen de (1522-92), 
Flemish (tiplomat and traveller, was b. at 
CoraniJnes. and received a varied odiu'a- 
tion at the univ.s. of Louvain, Paris, 
Venice, and Padua. Though ho held 
various offices at the court of Emperor 
Fenlinnnd I., and was emydoyed in a 
series of Important negotiations, he Is now 
chiefly remembered for his two visite to 
the court of Solinian II., sultan of Turkey, 
at Constantinople. Ills invaluable letters 
dealing with those embassies, 1556-62, 
serve to illimiinate tho Turkish politics of 
the time. It seems likedv that ho In- 
trigue«l further to embroil the sultan with 
the sliah of f’ersia in order to stop 
the fornujr from pursuing his aggressive 
operations near Constantinople. ' *Tla 
only the Persian stands het^veen ns and 
mill,’ he said; ‘the Turk would fain be 
•upon us, but he keeps him hfick.' In bis 
journeys eastward he was accompanied hv 
an artist who made drawing# of rare ani- 
mals and plants, and he came back to 
Europe with a fine botanic|tl collectiou, 
besides many MSS. and coins. On hlS 
return to Vienna in 1562 he became tutor 
to the children of Kmi^rnr Maximilian 11. 
His Discourse of the Siaie of the OUonum 
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Empire and his accounts of his travels In 
Turhey contain material that is of the 
ntnjost value to the historian of E. Europe. 

Busby, head-dress of the hussars and 
horse artillery of the Brit. Army. It con- 
sists of a fur cap with an iiprifirht plume in 
front and a short bag of the same colours 
08 the facings of the regiment han^g 
from the top down the right side. The 
name is also used for the ride head-dress, a 
folding cap of astrakhan, and colloquially 
for the bearskin caps of the footguards 
and fusiliers. It is conjectured that the 
name may be of Hungarian origin, and 
the bag a survival of the Ilungfirlan long 
padded bag which hung over the right 
shoulder to ward off sword-cuts; but ac- 
cording to a better opinion the origin 
of the word Is unknown. 

Busby, vll. in Lanarkshire, on the White 
Cart Water, ^ m. froni Glasgow. Cotton 
mill, print-works. I‘op. 760. 

Busby, Richard (l(i06-9o), noted Eng. 
schoolmaster, educated at Westminster 
and Oxford; from 1638 to 1695 he was 
headmaster of Wostmlnater School; ho is 
eaid to have educated more distinguished 
men than any other teacher; among his 
pupils were Dry den, Locke, Robert South. 
Atterhury, Henry, and George Hooper. 
A severe disciplinarian, his name has be- 
come a byword for harshness, but he was 
kind-hearted and charitable to the poor. 
At the Restoidtiou he was made pre- 
bendary of Westminster. His works were 
mostly school eds. of the classics. 

Busch, Julius Hermann Moritz (1821- 
1899). Oer. author and journalist, was b. 
at Dresden. He entered tiie univ. of 
Leipzig in 1841, and there studied theo- 
logy and philosophy, but soon drifted into 
journalism and literature. When aiioiit 
thirty years of age he travelled extensively 
In Ainerlea, Greece, Egyiit, and Ralestine, 
and pub. the results of his travels. He 
served under Bismarck, and pub. sov. 
bonks con<*erning the great Ger. stfites- 
man. In 1878 he pub. Ora/ Bismarck und 
seine Lenfe wahrend des Knenes mil Frank- 
reich, which ns the title Indicates, gave an 
account of Bismarck’s doings during the 
war of 1879-71. This and other writings 
were incorporated in his important Life of 
Bismarck, fir's! pub, in 1898. In 1899 
appeared his Bismarck : some Secret Pages 
of his Ifi^dor^f. Ui.s Uvser Reichskamler 
(1885) dealt mainly with the adminis- 
tration of fondgn affairs. He d. at 
Leipzig. 

Busch, Wilhelm (18.82-1908), Ger. comic 
artist and oaricaturlst,, was b. at Wiesen- 
iiil, Hanovc^r; studied ut academies at 
Diisseldorf, Antwerp, and Munich. In 
1859 he joined the staff of Fliegende 
Blditer. the leading Ger. comic paper. 
With Oberlflnder he was the founder of 
modem Ger. caricBture. In 1865 he pub. 
the first of H series of humorous illustrated 
'pnems — Max und MorUe — followed by Der 
■heilige Jnhmius von Padua (1870), Die 
Jrotnme Helene (1872), IJans Ewkebein 
(1872), and others. His humorous draw- 
ings and earloatures are very clever, and 
are notable for tbelr simplicity. The 
ttypes created by him are famJUar In 
•«yei 7 Oer. hoosebold. Ha enjoys the 
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same reputation for nonsense rhymes as 
Edward Lear in our own country. 

Busebing, Anton Friedrich (1724-93h 
Ger. geographer and theologian. BroL 
of philosophy at Gdttingen, 1759; minister 
of Protestant congregation In St, Peters- 
burg, 1761; went to BerUn, 1766. as a 
director of a Ggmnasium. One of the 
creators of modern geography, bis Descrip' 
Hon of the Earth (1754-92) was the most 
complete and scientific work of the kind, 
and was trans. into many languages. 
W’rote aJso Magazine of History and 
Geography (1767-93); Biographies of Cele- 
brnted Persons (1783-89); History of 
Lutheran Churches in Poland and Russia 
(1784- 87 ). See his Lebensgcschu'hle. (1789). 

Buschmann, Johann Karl Eduard ( 1 805- 
1880), Ger. philologist, b. at Magdeburg. 
His philological researches were chiefly 
concerned with the languages of Central 
America, anioug his works being Ueber 
die aztekischen Ortsnainen (1853); />ic 
V biker und Sprachen Neurnexikos (1858); 
and l>ie Spureii der aztekischen Sprahe 
im nordhehsv Mexico (1859). He was 
aa.sociated In philologica.! work first with 
WiJheJrn von Humboldt, and aftcrwartls 
with Alexander von Humboldt, assisting 
the latter in Kosmos and other works. 
He became libraiian of the Berlin Royal 
Library in 1832. 

Busenbaum, Hermann (3600-68), Ger. 
Jesuit, b. in Westphalia. Taught theology 
at Cologne; rector of Jesuit colleges in 
Hildesheiin and Munster. He wroto 
Medulla Theologne MoraXis^ a manual 
of cases of conscience, wlilch wont 
througli forty-five eds., 1645 -70. It 
roused no real opi>osltiori till It appeared 
In Lyons and Cologne, 1716-33; con- 
dom nerl to be burnt by parliaments of 
Pans and Toulouse, 1757, for countenanc- 
ing regicide. Now eds. appeared lat>er, 
notwithstanding. 

Bush, name, in Australia and S. Africa, 
for tracts of laud covered witli brushwood 
and shrubby v"cgetation. 

Bush Antelope, Bushbuok, or Trage- 
laphus sylvoHrus, is a species of harnessed 
antelope, but It bos not the white stripes 
comnioD to its relatives. It belongs to 
S. Africa, and is a member of the family 
Bovidn*. 

Bushel (from O.F, boissel. Low Lat. 
buxellus, a little box) is a dry measure 
used for corn, fruit, etc. The imperial B., 
instituted in 1826, measures 2218-2 cub. 
in., and holds 80 lb. of distilled water 
(temp. 62'" F.; barometcT 30 in.). One B. 
is equal to one-eighth of a quarter and 
to eight gallons. 

Bushey, civil par, and urb. dlst. in Hert- 
fordshire, near Watford. Pop. 11. 900. 
The Royal Masonic Institution here has 
400 boys in residence and the RoytU 
Caledonian School wa.s enlarged by two 
wings in 1927. Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 
who estab. the lock'd art school in IS82, 
was Imried here in 1914. B. Heath is an 
eeelee. par. formed in 1889. Pop. 2500. 

Bushey Park is a royal park on the 
R. Thames in the S.W. of the co. trf 
Middlesex. England. Wtlliom IV.. when 
duke of (^arexme. was made ranger In 
1791, and his recently estab. mistrofls 
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Mrs. Jordan, lived there. The famous 
triple avenue of limes and horse-chestnurs 
one mile lonir, was planted by William 
III. The park contains a national 
steal laboratory. 

ushido (‘ mlUtaryknijrht-waya ' or* way 
of the warrior '), code of honour of the 
Samurai, or ndUtary class, of Japan. It 
corresponds to European chivalry and 
bad a similarly feudalistic orlf^n. conilnK 
first into prominence in the twelfth ceii’ 
tury. ‘Poem 'Composing pastimes,' ao- 
cording to a sixteenth -century sot of ruios, 
*are not to be engaged In by Samurai.* 

Bushire, also written Bushehr, Abu- 
•hehr, is a priu. seaport of Persia (Iran), 
situated on the N. shore of the i’ersian 
Gulf. It occupies the N. end of a iieniri- 
sula, and is encircled on all sides excopt 
the S. by the sen. The climate is very 
hot in the summer months, and is un- 
healthy. The city is deficient in water, 
and that required for drinking has to be 
brought from welis two or three miles 
distant. At a distance tlie city presents 
a beautiful appoarancx). but on closer 
examination the streets are found to 
be narrow, filthy, and badly paved. Most 
of Its export trade is with Britain and her 
colonies. Chief exports are opium, wool, 
dates, nuts, raw cotton, and cereals, li. 
Is the laud terminus of Indo-European 
telegraph, and the chief statlou of the 
Brit. India Steam Navigation Company. 
B. Is on the air line from Loudon to India 
and has communication by air with Shiraz 
and Teheran. It was occxipled by the 
Brit. In 1915 during the First World War. 
At Kishire, In the vicinity, indistinct 
cuneiform inscTlptions have been found, 
showing that the place was an old Elamite 
settlement. Pop. 18,000. 

Bushmen, or Bosjemans, nomadic 
people of S. Africa. Some connection has 
lately been estab. between the B. and tbc 
Pygmy people.^ Inhabiting forests of centnil 
Africa. The most primitive aboriginal 
race of S. Africa, they were once the only 
biiman inhab. of that* vast dist.. but, 
drlv^ westward t>y more advaiujon later 
arrivals, they are now found maiiiiy in the 
barren dists. extending from tbe inner 
ranges of the mbs. or Cape Province, 
thn)ugh the Kalahari desert, and theiu^e 
to tbe dists. about the Orambo H., N. of 
Bamaraland. Their language apiiroaches 
that of the Hottentots, who are, indeed, 
thought to he a cross between B. au<l some 
Bantu -speaking peoples, and is cuoiio- 
sy liable. Its chief peculiarity is the 
ourlouB 'clicking' sound. In appoaranc« 
they are of very small stature, with a 
long and low skull, and large and promi- 
nent cheekbones. In complexion they 
are of a dirty yellow colour. Their only 
olotbing consists of a piece of skin in a 
triangular form, which Is passed between 
the legs and tied round the waist. The 
women wear long skin wraps. The 
dwelling- plaras of these people ooiislst of 
low huts made of reed mats, or boles In 
the earth. Their 'nousehold utensils are 
few and roughly made. The ostrich egg- 
shell Is used for carrying water. The 
people live chiefly by hunting, using for 
weapons the primitive bqw and poisoned 


arrows. They eat practically anything, 
roots, game, insects, snakes, frogs, lizards, 
and honey being some of their delicacies; 
also ants’ pupie, or * bushiimn’s rlco,* which 
the women obtain by means of digging 
sticks. B. are intelligent, musical, and 
fond of dancing, and ai'e passionate lovers 
of freedom. There is practically no tribal 
organisation. Sometimes individual fami- 
lies unite and choose a king, but this is 
only touir>orary. Tbcy biive no concrete 
idea of Gotl, though tholr legends indicate 
a vague belief in an ‘All-Father’; they 
believe in evil spirits and supernatural 
beings; most B. carry channs. On the 
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death of a tribesman & pile of stones Is 
i-eared on the spot and then the whole 
family deserts tbe homo. Northward the 
B. appear to Improve Imlh in stature and 
In genera] eonditlou. There hto said to 
be about 2(>,()U0 B. In S. Africa, but it is 
iiiipossitrie to gauge tticir numbers with 
any wrtaiiity. The B. appear to have 
been liie bringers of Baiierdithic culture to 
S. Afrim from N. Africa or (»erhaps 
Europe. Their art, examples of which are 
foiiiiii engraved In coloiii’s on nmks or 
cave walls in various ourfs of S. Africa, 
strikingly resemble-s rlj«' eavo paintings 
perf)etuated in E. Spain by Stone Ago 
artists of the Auriguac culture. The art 
of the B. does not seem to have beon 
pracllseti within the last oentury. !See 

M. (J. Burkitt, South AfrU'Q*^ VaM in 
Stone and PaivU r.»28; J. Schapors, The 
h'fmiMan f*fOf dee of South Afeifui, I9:i0. 

Bushmills, small mrkt. tn. near the 
Giant’s OauHOway. h in. B. of Portrusb. 

N. irf-laiid. Pop. »7ib , 

Bushneli, Horace (1H02>7B). eminent 

Amer. theologian, was h. .at Bantam, 
Couuectlcut. lie graduated at Vale lo 
1827, and In 18:13 was i»rdalhed pastor of 
the N. Corigregatlonal clmrcb at Hartford, 
where he noon b<H-ame famous on aoootmt 
of his remarkable power m a preaoher and 
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for the depth of his theological wrltlntps. 
He took ail active Interest In the organisa* 
tlon of the coUe^ of California (after- 
wards a univ.). Some of his chief works 
are ChriMian Nurture (1847); Ood in 
Christ (1849); Nature, and the Supernatural 

i 1858); and The Vicarious Sacrifice 
^or Ood in Christ ho was charged with 
heresy, and unsuccessful attempts were 
made to hriug him to trial. See M. 11. 
Cheney, Life and Letters of Horace hush- 
nell, 1880. 

Bushrangers, in Australia, a class of 
armed robbers, originally consisting of 
runaway convicts. They were a great 
scourge in the outlying dists., especially 
In Tasmania, during the first part of the 
nineteenth century. In 1815 martial law 
was proclaimed In this dist., and a deter- 
mined effort was made to stamp them 
out. The desperadoes, however, banded 
together In large gangs, sometimes to the 
number of fifty, and fought pitched en- 
gogornents with the police. The drastic 
BushrangJng Act of 1830, renewed in 
1834, at last succeeded in rooting them 
out. Tho most famous li. were the Kelly 
gang of four men. In 1879 they held up 
the vll. of Ycrilderic, New S. VVales, but 
when repeating tho exploit in the following 
year at Glenrowan, in N. Victoria, they 
were besieged in the hotel and thre*e shot. 
All wore hcav* Ned Kelly, tho 

sole survivor, was hanged at Melbourne. 

Bush-shrike is the name given to 8]>mc8 
of Formicariidu*, a family of birds found 
in S. and (Joiitral Amerioix. "J’he U. re- 
sernblos the butcher-bird in its method 
of filling its Larder by impaling victims 
on thorns. » 

Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, and 
reputed founder of Thebes. A seer told 
him he could only avert famine by sacri- 
ficing a foreigner yearly to Zeus. Ho 
coriimencod by sacrificing the seer, and 
afterwards seized Heracles for this pur- 
pose, but was himself slam by tho hero. 

Busk : 1. tn. of Ukraine in the region of 
Tarnopol, in a marsh by the R. Bug. Ita 
numerous bridges causo It to be humor- 
ously styled the (Jah’cian Venice. Fop. 
6000, of whom 1500 are Jews. 2. Tn. of 
Siberia with a pop. of 40,000. 

Busk, Hans (1815-82), one of the chief 
originators of the volunteer movement. 
4lo was educated at King’s Collego. Lon- 
don, and Trinity 0»ll<'ge, Cambridge. 
Called to the Bar in 1811; made high 
sheriff of Roilnorahlro in 1847. He 
founded a rifle club at tho univ, and 
lectured on the volunteer inovemont. 
He helped to revive tho Victoria Rifles. 
He was also familiar with naval con- 
struction, and wfis tho first to advocate 
the estab. of life-ship stations. He 
helped to found the School of Cookery 
at Kensington. 

Buskin, half-boot or high shoe lacing 
tight to the leg; in particular tho thick - 
soled cothurnus used by anct. tragic 
actors in order to increase their height. In 
which sense It is opposed to soccus (sock), 
the light shoe worn by actors of comedy. 

Busoni, Ferruoeio Benvenuto (1866- 
1924), It. composer and pianist; his father 
was a clorlnoi player and his mother a 


Oer. pianist. He first appeared in public 
at the age of seven, at Vienna. He 
studied there under Hans Schmidt, 
and under Meyer- Remy at Qraz. When 
he was seventeen a gold medal in his 
honour was struck at Flollenoe, and the 
Aocademia FUarmonlca of Bologna elected 
him a member. At the ago of twenty he 
removed to Leipzig to devoto himself tc 
composition; in 1889 ho accepted a post 
as teacher at Helsingfors; and in 1890, 
after winning tho Rubinstein prize, he 
was prof, at the Moscow (Ik>nscrvatoirie 
for a year. In 1891-93 he hiught In the 
New England Conservatory at Boston. 
He tlicn took up residence in Berlin, 
hut made extensive concert tours, ana 
was in the U.S.A. again 1910-11. As a 
pianist B. was considered to have the most 
powe^^ 1 l individuality and greatest tech- 
nical mastery since Liszt and Rubinstein. 
As a composer the art of his earlier years 
is summed up in the monumental piano 
conccfto, op. 34, which is notable for its 
grandeur of construction and wealth of 
musical invention. His stylo la nco- 
classic-al fn tho best sense of both words. 
It is a synthesis of composers as disparate 
as Ihich and Rimsky-Koi'sakov. Speci- 
mens of his neo-classical style are to be 
found in his later sonatinas, tho JMverti- 
mento for flute and orchestra, Sarabands 
and CorUuc from the Faust music. In 
dramatic art, ho selected for treatment 
supernatural subjects, mytlxs, orfantasiea 
Die lirautwahl (first i>erformod 1912) takes 
its plot from a fantastic tale by E. T. A. 
Hoffmann ; Turandot Is from Oozzi’s drama, 
Slid this lind his Alecchino (1918) belong to 
the old It. com media deW arte {q.v.), Tlis 
thin! opera. Doctor FausL vvns CvOrnpletoii 
in 1924. Ho idso w'roto much orchestral 
and chamber music. B. was in the fuUest 
sense both pianist and musician. Some 
rate his com[)osition8 very high and think 
that the rest of the world underestimates 
them. He wrote a number of essays 
which wore collected under the title 
VoTi der Kinheit der Musik, See life by 
K. ,T. Bent. 1925. 

Buss, Frances Mary (1827-84), pioneer 
of higher education for girls. Founded 
tho N. London Collegiate School. 

Bussa, or Bussang, see Bou»sa. 

Bussanga, see Borqu. 

Bussirhat, see Basuiuiat. 

Bussora, see Ba.'^ira. 

Bussy, Roger de Rabutin, Comte de 
(1618-93), Fr. wTiter, 5. at FJplry; entered 
the army and fought in aov. campaigns, 
and became notixrious for his affairs of 
gallantry. In 1659 he banished from 
the court; ho then wrote for the amuse- 
ment of his mistress tho IJistoire atnoureuM 
des Gaxdes. This gave offence to the kiM 
and B. was sent to tho Bastille, from whlob 
ho was only liberated on condition that he 
retired to his estates. Here he wrote 
his Mimoires and Ciyrresj^auiance. 

Bust (from Fr. buste. It. busto, origin 
unknown) is a heoil and shoulders repre- 
sentation of a pej'hon carved In the round. 
The Oks. u«*^d to carve ideal Homers and 
Sapphos, but tho B. of Pericles la almost 
the earliest authenticated portrait. Life- 
like Bs. of the Rom. emperora, most of 
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them set on ft pedestal, may bo seen at 1 1003. He was a Unionist M.P. for Cam- 


the Brit. Museum. A B., of course, may 
be carried out in any material: marble, 
bronze, etc. 

Bustamite^ariety of the mineral rhodo- 
nite (MnO.Sfflg)' addition to the 

silica and manganese, contains also from 
0 to 15 per cent of lime. - It is greyish -red 
in colour and crystallises in the trlclinic 
system. 

Bustard is a word derived from the Lat. 
avis, l>ird, larda, slow, and is applied to 
the family Otidida>. Oiia tarda, the great 
B., is now found only in S. Europe, 
Morocco, and as far E. as Persia, but 
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was formerly the largest land-fowl of | 
Britain. The male bird lueasure.s about 
8 ft. across the wings, and 1 ft. from its 
bill to its tail. It has been extinct in 
England since 1838. 

Busti, see Basti. 

Busto Arsizio, tn. of N, It-alv, situated 
20 m. N. of Milan. It bus an iutercHting 
old church and manuf,s. cotton thread. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Butadiene, in chcm. a dj-olctlnic hydro- j 
carbon, which occurs in cracked petroleum | 
and in the gases therefrom. Formula, ; 
OH, = CU— CH OllaCJie. It can be 
obtained synthetically, but is made in the 
laboratory by the thermal decomposition 
of fusel oil. It has been used for making 
By nt ho tic rubber. 

Butan, sec'^ B hutan. 

Butane, name of two hydrocarbons 
having the formula C 4 fJio. B., CllaCUa 
CHjjClls, is an inllanimablo gas with 
boiling point 1“ C., and isobutane, 

(CII,)*CI1CH,, is a raa of similar proper- 
ties with boiling pomt about -11-5“ C. 

Butcher, SamiMl Henry (1850-1010), 
classical scholar, was 6. in Dublin, a son 
of Samuel B., bishop of Neath. He 
was edumted at Marlborough and 
Oomhridge, and in 1882 succeeded Blackie 
aa prof, of Ok. at Edinburgh, resigning in 


brid^ Univ. from 1908 till his death. Ho 
collaborated with Andrew Lang In a trans- 
lation into Eng. prose of Homer's Odyssey 
(1879). His works include Some Aspects 
of the Qreek Genius (1891); Aristotle*a 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art (1895). 

Butcher-birds, see Shrtkfx. 

Butcher’s Broom, or Rusens aculeaiua, 
is a European species of Liliaceue which 
grows as a shrub in Britain. It is noted 
for its curious branches, wliloh are iihyllo- 
clades arising in the axil of a small eoaly 
leaf. The pbylloclade resembles a tlat- 
tcsnod leaf in the middle of which the 
flowers are borne in the axils of minute 
8C4ily leaves. The dowers are diclinous, 
and the fruit is a berry. 

Bute, John Stuart, tliird Earl of (1713- 
1792), was the son of the second earl of 
Bute, and of a daiigiiter of the first 
duke of Argyll, lie was b. on May 25, 
1713, and succeeded to the title in *17 23. 
He was electocl as a represenUitivo peer of 
Scotland in 1737, but made no stir in tho 
political world, and retired to his home In 
Bute, whore he lived until, after the '45, 
be took up his residence In England. His 
introduction into a prominent part In 
Eng. court life was practi<!ally accidental. 
Ho was called upon to perform some 
trivial service for tho Prince of Wales in a 
moment of emergency, and immediately 
became a great friend of tho prince and 
princess. After tliis date, 1747, he was 
constantly in attendance on tho Prince of 
Wales, and had great Inllucnco with him. 
On the death of Frederick his mlluenoo 
over the young Prince Heorge vvas very 
great, and it was he who instructed tho 
piinco on the lines of Ihilingbroke’s patriot 
king and gave him his extravagant ideas 
of the powers and duties of tho kingship. 
Between tho year 175G and 17B0 ho took 
a very active part in jxilitiral negotia- 
tions, but was procticallv a political non- 
entity save for his influunco when the 
death of George 11. raised him to a posi- 
tion of permanent iraiiortaneo as the con- 
fidant of the now king in 1760. He 
immediately began to earrv out the policy 
in whieb ho had alrearly instructed 
George HI., of making tho king of over- 
whelming importance, of lessoning tho 
authorltv of I^arliament, and of breaking 
tho Whig oJIgarehv. Ills methods were 
ofTectivo even though they wero not 
on the surface apparent; the internal 
jealousies of the Caiiinct were used to 
spread disruption. Pitt resigned. B. was 
given a place as secretary of state, and In 
1761 ho also became Prime Minister. 
The king and lie desired peace with 
France; Pitt in 1761 had declared in 
favour of war with Spain, and on the 
refusal of tho king to deelare war had 
resigned. Tho desire for poaco, tho resig- 
nation of Pitt, and his own nationally, 
all combined to mako B. unpopular. He 
was attacked in tho street and his coach 
destroyed, a Jack -boot and ft petticoat fto 
represent the queen) wei?e continually 
being burnt. He was scurrilmisly attacked 
in the press and by cartoons, bis relation- 
ship with the princess mother was made 
the subject of vile scandals, in which there 
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was not an atom of trutb, and to crown 
everything. In 1762, he was forced to 
declare war with Spain. Still he hurried 
on negotiations with the enemy for peace, 
and the desertion of his ally, Frederick the 
Great, was simply unforgivable, nor was 
It forgiven by Frederick. He was made a 
K.G., and in 1763 peace was made at 
Paris. Bribery and corruption had by 
this time obtained for him a majority in 
the House of Onnmons, Init ho still 
aroused the bitterest ho^siility by his 
policy, and he still continued liis attacks 
upon the Whig oligarchy. Everywhere 
he was attacked, and the attacks did not 
spare him in any way; it is. in fact, safe to 
ignore the majority of the charges of mal- 
practices which have been brought against 
him from so many sources. In April 
1763, so bitter bad the attacks become, 
and eo much were they felt by B., that ho 
resigned. He still attempted to retain 
his inti lienee over the king, but was forced 
by OrenvjUe to retire, and flnaJly Gi*en- 
villo extrai ted a promise from the king 
that the iniiuenco of B. at court should 
cease, and after 1 76.5 be had no longer any 
power over the king, resigning his posi- 
tions and liaving his influence taken from 
him. lie still took some slight interest in 
politics, and was again on two occasions a 
repi'esentative peer of Scotland, but he 
spent the greritcr , urt of the rest of his 
life in travelling, and d. in 1792, being 
burled at Ilothesay In the is. of Bute. lie 
was totally unfitted tor the position which 
he had orcuiiied, Imt in his desire to serve 
the king there was no moie loyal subject. 
But his administration was one of tbo 
'Worst that ba\ c o\ cr been known in Eng. 
politics, and indeed depended for its sup- 
port entirely upon the confidence of the 
king and the corruption of Parliament. 
His family life, however, was above 
reproach, and i»y a circle of intimate 
friends he was greatly and justly 
admired. 

Bute Island, in tiie firth of Clyde, 
separated from Argyllshire by the Kyles 
of Bute, n narrow channel less than 1 ra. 
wide. The is. is 5 m. distant from the 
Ayrshire coast, and 6 m, from Arran. It 
Is 16 m. long and 3 to 5 broad. The coast 
is rocky, and in the interior are sev. small 
lochs, the prill, of which are Lochs Fad, 
Ascog, and Quien. The soil is light and 
gravelly, but produces excellent crops. 
There is no lack of soft red sandstone, 
elate, and wblnstone, while grey granite 
Is also found. The is. la celebrated for its 
salubrious climate, which makes it a 
tavourito resort of liivalida. Pop. 19,500. 
Rothesay, a poiuilar scasliio resort, is the 
chief tn. Mt. Stuart, 4 m. S. of Rothesay, 
is a seat of the marquess of Bute. 

Butea Is a genus of leguminous plants 
named after John, carl of Bute; the four 


roe^ies are natives of India and China. 
Ju. frondosa, the dhak, palas-troe, or 
bastard teak, is a native of mountainous 
dlsts. of Hindustan, and la noted for its 
great beauty. It yields lao and a bright 
red astringent Juice known commercially 
as £. Indian kino, while the flowers yield 
a blight yellow dye. R. superba grows on 
the mts. of Coromandel. 


Butera, tn. of Sicily, in prov. Gf Calta- 
nisetta. Pop. 7600. 

Buteshire, co. of Scotland, comprising 
the is. of Bute, Arran, Great and Little 
Ciiiiibruj, Holy Isle, PJodda, and Inch- 
marnock. Area 220 sq. m. Pop. about 
18,000. The people are chle/ly agricult- 
uralists. oats and potatoes being the prin. 
crops. Fishing and cattle rearing are 
other activities. The tiis. and vils. are 
much favoured as holiday resorts. The is. 
were taken from the Norwegians by Alex- 
ander 111., king of Scotland. 

Butler, city of Pennsylvania, N. of 
nttsburgli, U.S.A., with coal and oil fields. 
Pop. 24,000. 

Butler, Alban (1711-73), the hagio- 
grapher, was b. In Northamptonshire, and 
at an early age was sent to college at 
Douay, where he became prof, successively 
of philosophy and divinity. He was sent 
subsequently on the Eng. mission, and 
was some time chaplain to the duke of 
Noriolk. At length ho bectimo president 
of tJie college of St, Omer. The chief of 
his works is Lives of the FaOiera, Martyrs, 
and other Principal Saints. It cost him 
the labour of thirty years, and flist 
appeared in five vols. In 1756-59. On 
account of B.’s strong eecles. bias 
and defect of scholarship and critical 
6aga<*ity, his works cannot bo regarded 
as authoritative. 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin (1818-93), 
lawyer and soldier, was at one time one 
of the most execrated men in the S. 
commonwealths of the U.S.A., owing to 
bis eouduct during the Civil war. He 
was b. at Deerfield, New Hampshire, 
Nov. 6. On the death of his father, ho 
removed to Lowell, Massachusetts. Ho 
was admitted to tho Bar in 1840, and be- 
came noted os a eriminai lawyer. He 
served In the Lower House of the State 
Legislature in 1853 and in the State 
Senate in 1859, being at that time a 
Democrat. When tho Civil war broke 
out, he became a volunteer ofllcor In the 
I'nion forces, and in 1862 led an expedi- 
tion against the great S. seaport tn. of 
New' Orleans, which he captured on May 1. 
As conimnuder In charge of this big city, 
his rule was marked by the utmost 
seventy. For neglecting ordei-s given 
him by Gen. Grant in the attack on Fort 
Fisher, near Wilmington, ho was removed, 
and that ended his military career. He 
returned to Massachusetts, and was sent 
os Uepublican Congressman to Washing- 
ton from 1807 to 1878, except in 187.5-77. 
He was elected governor of the state in 
1882 

Butler, Charles (d. 1617), miscollnneoua 
writ4'r, was a native of Bnekingbamshiro. 
and was educated at Oxford. He si>ent 
most of his life at Basingstoke, first aa a 
Bcboolmastor and afterwards, for nearly 
fifty years, as vicar of Wootton St. 
I^wronce, 3 m. from the tn. He wrote 
a work on bees (lOOUr, a treatise on 
affinity as a bar to manioge (1620); a Lat. 
treatise on rhetoric (1629); a work on 
Eng. orthography (1633); and Tla Prin* 
dples of M- sick in Singing and Setting 


(1636). 

Butler, 


Charles (1700-1832). 


Brit. 
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lawyer land writer. Ho wao educated 
at I)ouay, and in 1775 entered Llncoln'o 
Inn. In 1791 bo was the first to bo 
called to the IJar under the terms of the 
Otholic Relief Act. He took silk in 
1832, in which year ho also d. Ho was 
a most prolJflo writer. Amonu^t the 
books, ahont fifty in number, which he 
pub., may be mentioned Coke upon 
LitUelon^s Imcs of Enqland (1775); lieniin - 
i^icevees (1821-27); Book of ike Roman 
CcUholic Church (1825). 

Butler, LAdy Eleanor (c. 1745-1829), 
lived in seclusion with Miss Sarah Pon- 
eonby (1755-1831), at Plnsnewydd in the 
vale of Llan^llen for over fifty years. 
They were known as *The Maids of 
Llangollen,’ or ‘The Ladies of the Vale,* 
and were visited by many distinguished 
people. Lady Eleanor belonged to the 
Irish bouse of Ormonde, and her brother 
succeeded to the earldom in 1791. 

Butler, Elizabeth Southerden, Lady 
(1844-1933), Eng. artist, a daughter of 
T. J. Thompson and a sister of Mrs. 
Meynell, was b. at Lausamie, Switzerland. 
In 1877 she married Lt.-Gen. Sir Wm. 
Francis B. He <2. in 1910. In early 
life she spent some years in the study 
of art at Rome and Florence. She ex- 
hibited ’Missing* at the Royal Academy 
in 1873, and this was followed by a suc- 
cession of successful pictures, dealing 
chiefly with military subjects. Among 
them were ‘The Roll Call’ (1874); ‘28th 
Regiment at Quatro Bras* (1875); *BaIa- 
klava’ (1876); ‘Inkennan’ (1877); ‘Scot- 
land for Ever* (1881); ‘Floreat Etona* 
(1882); ‘Tel-cl-Kebir* (1885); ‘Evicted* 
11890); *A CJisterclan Shepherd* (1908). 
She pub. Letlera from the Holy Larid 
(1903); From Sketchbook and Diary (1909); 
An Autobiography (1923). 

Butler, Franoee Anne, 'see Kemble. 

Butler, George (1774-1853), headmaster 
of Harrow and dean of Peterborough, was 
fr. at Pimlico, London, in 1774. Edu- 
cated at CJheyne Walk School, Chelsea, 
and Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Elected a fellow of the college and acted 
for some time as mathematical tutor. In 
1805 he become master of Harrow .School, 
retaining this position imtil 1829. He 
then retired to his living at Oaytou, 
Northamptonshire, and was appointed 
dean of Peterborough in 1842. Ho was a 
great mathematician, a distinguished 
classical scholar, and spoke sev, languages 
fluently. His later years were yeaie of 



munion Service of Uie Church (1839) and 
Statutes of Peterborough Cathedral (1849). 

Butler, Henry Montagu (1833-1918), 
Eng, clergyman and schoolmaster, was b, 
at Gay ton, Northamptonshire, July 2. 
He studied at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and was headmaster of Harrow Sctmol. 
1850-85. In 1885 he was mede dean of 
Olouoester. and In 1897 appt Inted hon- 
orary canon of Elgr. In 1886 he bec^ame 
master of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
being vice-chanoellor in 1889 and 1890. 
Among bis pub. works axe various ser- 
mons reprinted from 1860 onward, In- 
cladlng Belieif in Christy mnd other Sermons 


preached in the Chapel of Trinity CoHege, 
Cambridge (1898) and Public School Ser* 
mona (1899)— also: the Romanos lecture 
for 1912, Lord Chatham as an OrcUor, and 
Some Leisure Hours of a Ijong Life (1914). 

Butler, James, see Ormonde, Dukes op. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1752). Eng. divine, 
was b, at Wantage on May 18, being the 
eon of a linen draper of that tn. His 
father was a Presbyterian, and Joseph 
w^as educated with the ultimate object of 
entering the I'rosbytorlan ministry. He 
WMicived his education at Glouc’estor and 
Tewkesbury. Whilst at the latter acad- 
emy B., being dissatisfied with the prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism, joined the 
Church of England. He entered Oriel 
College, Oxford, 1715. He took his degree 
In 1718, and was immediately appointed 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and was 
rapidly advanced In the Church, being 
given the living of Stanhope by Talbot, 
bishop of Durham, with whom he had 
been on terms of great friendship at 
Oxford. He resigned the preaehership 
of the Rolls Chapel in 1726, but It was 
while he was there that ho preached his 
famous fifteen sennona. l<'or some years, 
from 1726, he lived in practical retlroment 
at Stanhope. In 1733 he was made 
chaplain to the lord chancellor, and In 
1736 prebendary of Rochester, whilst in 
the same year he was attached to the 
service of the queen. In 1737 (Jueen 
Caroline d., and B. was appointed bishop 
of Bristol, then the |>oor(‘bt see; in 1740 
he was made dean of St. Paul’s (one of the 
richest deaneries In England), in 1746 
clerk of the closet to the king. There Is 
some evidence for the stfitement that in 
1747 ho was offered the pHinacy, which ho 
declined. In 1 7 50 ho ttccepte<l the bishop- 
ric of Durham, and in 1752 he d. He was 
buried at Bristol, where so much of bis life 
bad been spent. In’^7.36 bad appeared 
his great work, The Analogy of Religion. 
.STee Works, ed. J. U. Bernard, 1900. 

Butler, Josephine Elizabeth (1828- 
1906), author and social reformer, was the 
daughter of John Grey of Dllston. In 
1852 she married Dr. George B. (fl.r.), a 
strong advocate of women’s rights. 
She was at first chiefly Interested In the 
movement for the higher education of 
women, but afterwards dlrc<'tcd most of 
her energies to the reclamation of ‘fallen* 
women. She took a prom incut part in 
the campaign for the repeal of the Con- 
ta^ous Diseases Acts (1864, 1866, 1869; 
repealed 1883-86). which she held unjustly 
affected women, and she Initiated a move- 
ment for the suppression of the White 
Slave traffic. 

Butler, Nioholas Murray (1862-1947). 
Amer. authority on education, was b. at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, son of Henry L. B. 
He was at Columbia College, 1878- 
1882; was fellow In philosophy there 
1882-84, visiting Berlin, F’aris, knd 
Oxford, and returning to Columbia (Joilege 
os instructor In philosophy. He became 
prof, and first dean of the faculty of 
philosophy, ethics, aud psychology In 
1890, when the college was made a univ., 
of which he became president in 1901. 
He was the founder and first president of 
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the college for the training of teachers 
at New York, lie foimded the Educa- 
iiontU lieview In 1889, and ed. It until 
1920. In 1912 he wart candidate for the 
Repuhlk-nn nomination for vice-president, 
and In 1920 he wa» presented by the State 
of New York for the presidency of the 
U.S.^M but failed in both instances. He 
pub. various works on edijcation, upon 
which subject he hold the cultural oh 
o[>)toscd to the vocational view, lly his 
condtict of the a hairs of Columbia llnlv. 
for forty years he raisetl that institution 
and hlins^df to n hi^h position of inde- 
pendence and anlbority. He hecauie a 
meiiiher of the Institnt de France in 1923, 
and clianccJlor of the Arner. Academy of 
Arts and Letters In 1924. Ho Was 
awarded the Nobel Poaeo Prize in 1931. 
He received the honorary doctorat-e of at 
least twenty -six uni vs., Inclndln?? Oxford. 
Cambrldi^c, and Manchester. His pubs, 
include The of Edveaiion 

<1898, 1910); True and False Demonary 
(1907); t^hiUsnyhy (1911); The Inter- 
national Alivd 0913); Huilding the Ameri- 
can Nation (1923); The Fannly of N alums 
(1938); anil an nu to biography. Across the 
hfw.vj/ Years (193SI). 

Butler, Samuel (1012-80), author of 
Dudtbras, was a Worcestershire fanner’s 
son. After heir!,’ for some years paj^e in 
the honschohi of h'l/abcth, countesa of 
Kent, he became clerk to sev. Ihiritan 
luptlrc.s of the peace, some of whom are 
believed to have suiCKested eha meters In 
Bvdibras. fcilr yaimiel Luke, one of these 

I nst lees. Is supposed to be the orUrinal of 
Judlbras. In 1602 he was steward of 
Ludlow Cast Jo. .Aul»rey, w’ho describes 
him as * si ron*r-set , hijrb -colon md. a head 
of sorrel hair, a severe and sound JiuIk- 
meut; a trood follow,’ lcnd.s no support to 
the 8U)rics of bis nejrlect at court and 
niiscmble end. His Hudibras (pub. in 
three parts. 1663, 1664, and 1668) is a 
satire on the Puritans, and w'bllo it ridi- 
cules the extra va (ranees into which many 
of the party ran. It entirely falls to do 
Justice to their virtues and their serviees 
to liberty, civil and reli»fious. Charles II. 
is said to have enjoyed the pungency of 
its wit, and the resistless power of Its 
railleries, but, notwlthstandinsr the con- 
temporary popularity of the work, B. was 
neglected by the court and d. in poverty. 
Like Pope. B. is now more quoted than 
read. No doubt the story is but a bare 
framework, yet bis ninslcry over rhyme 
and epifrram, and his penlus for iiiaklnK 
hla charnctc^rs depict themselves In the 
most contemptible ll(?ht, form a splendid 
embroidery. Works : It. 13. Johnson, 
The Poetical lYorks, 1893; A. R. Waller 
and R. Lamar. The Collected IPorA-a. 
1906-28. Lives: J. Aubrey, In Brief 
Lii'>e8, 1898; J. Veidkamp. Samuel BtUler, 
1023. 

Butler, Samuel (1774-1839), classical 
scholar, wna educated at Rusrby and St. 
John’s Colloge, Camhrldire. At collefre 
his brlUianc-e rained him many medals and 
prizes, in 1793 h© secured the Craven 
scholarship with HamucJ Taylor Colerldra 
and Koate, afterwards headmaster of 
Eton, as rival competitors. Three years 


later he was senior optlme In the mathe- 
matlcaJ tnpos. From 1798 to 1836 he 
was headmaster at Shrewsbury School, 
which obtained a bJ&rb reputation for 
scholarship and excel l^cc or moral tone. 
His preferments in the Churcsb were the 
livfnjr of Kenilworth, 1802; a prebendary- 
ship of Lichfield, 1807; and the bishoprio 
of Licbtlcld, 1836. His elaborate ©d. of 
iKschylus was pub. 1809-26. 

Butler, Samuel (1836-1 902), En(r. author, 
b. Dec. 4, at Nottln^rharn, son of the 
Hev. Thomas B., and (rrandson of Dr. 
Samuel H., headmaster of Shrewsbury and 
Inter bishop of Lichfield. B. was edu- 
esU^d at Shrewsbury and St. John’s Col- 
Ic^ge, Carnbrldra; he prepared for ordina- 
tion but doubts led him to give up the 
Idea, and in 1 8.69 he went to Now Zealand 
and become a sheep-farmer. A First 
I'mr in Canterbury Settlement (1863). 
composed of letters homo, was his first 
publication, but he himself regarded 
Krev^hon (1872) as his debut in author- 
ship. A few passages In Erewtum are 
taken from A First Year, a few of its 
ideas from articles and letters by B. in the 
New Zealand press, and the Erewhonion 
scenery 9* drawn from that of New Zea- 
land. Erewh4m (‘Nowhere’ ba^^kw'ards) 
Is a Utopian satire, depicting a people 
with customs and practices often the 
opposite of ours; thiw machines have 
been abandoned out of fear that they 
may become masters of men, and crime Is 
treated as illness, Illness a® crime. Ere- 
u'hon shows a remarkable insight Into the 
development of some phases of twentieth- 
century society, and Its qualities of In- 
vention, wit, and gnice, os weU os Its 
original ideas, have estab. its placs© among 

J rreat satirical romances, togt'ther with 
ts sequel Krewhon Rerieitcd The 

latter work ts a more polished story than 
Krewhon, and Its dominating theme, the 
origins of a religious myth, gives it more 
cohesion; but it has not quite the spon- 
taneity of the first work. Between these 
two books B. pub, at his own expense 
(for he was a commercially unsuccessful 
author) sov. works on a variety of sub- 
jects, but his posthumously pub. novel 
The IVay of AH Flesh (1903) overshadows 
all these. This autobiographical novel 
embodies some of bis favourite notions, 
notably those on the causes and effects 
of the clash between gv^noratlons : the 
painful relations between Ernest of the 
novel and bis father, the Bov. Theobald 
PoTjtlfex, are modelled on those of B. and 
his father, and sev. characters had their 
prototypes in real people in B.’s life. He 
began writing the novel In 1873, more or 
less at the instigation of Mias E. M. A. 
Savage, who read it In MS. as it progressed 
until 1885, when she d. and B. ceased 
work on it. Two sonnets on Miss Savage, 
whose opinion he took on his writings 
throngbont their friendship, wore printed 
In H. F. Jones's Memoir. It was 
following Uie piib. of The TVny of All 
Flesh that B.*? work found an appreciative 
pnblio, Bt'^ard Shaw’s note In the 
preface to Afoior Barbara havliw no 
doubt something to do with this: ‘when 
I produce plays In which Butlers* 
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extraordinarily fresh, free, and future- 
plercioff sii^Kestlons have an obvious 
share, I am met with nothing hut vague 
oaoklings about Ibsen and Nietzsche. 

. . . Really the Rnglish do not deserve 
to have great men.* Shew has acknow- 
ledged his Indebtedness to B/s theory of 
creative evolution ns opposed to fortuitous 
natural selection, a theory expounded by 
B. in four straightforvi ard books which 
followed Erewhan: Life and Habit (1878); 
Evtdutian, Old and New (1871)); Uncon- 
scions Memory (1880); and Luck or 
Cunning? (1887), all concerned in con- 
troversy with Darwinism and the middle 
(wo involving a personal quarrel with 
Charles Darwin. These books have never 
been widely read, yet they have much of 
B.’s courage and humour, as indeed have 
his other WTltings, which include The 
Fair Haven (1873) (‘a work in <lefcnce of 
the miraculous clement in our Lord’s 
ministry upon earth, both as against 
rationalistic impugners and certain ortho- 
dox defenders’ — an ironical ‘defen<‘e* 
is8uo<l as by the late .John Pickard Owen, 
with a dclightfiij imaginary memoir of 
the author); Alps and Sanctuaries of IHed- 
mfmt and the Canton Ticino (1881); Ex 
VotOy an Account of the Sacra Monte at 
Varallo-Sesia (1888); The Life and Letters 
of Dr. Samvel Butler (his grandfather) 

( 1 896 ) ; The A uthoress of the Odyssey (1897); 
Shakesjieare^s Sonnets reconsidered and in 
art re-arranged (1899); and The Iliad and 
'he Odyssey rendered into Englush Prose 
(1898 and 1900 respectively). To the 
wide range of B.’s interests, painting and 
music shouJd be added. When ho first 
returned from Now Zealand he took up 
painting seriously, studying at lleather- 
fey’s art school and exhibiting at the 
Royal Academy, where his painting ‘Mr. 
Udatherley’s Holiday* (now in the 
National Gallery) was shown in 1874. 
Re was an unsiicceasfuJ candidate for the 
Slade professorship of fine art in 1886. 
Ten years after B.’s death was pub. The 
Note Books of Samuel Butler (lOl’ii), now, 
after FJreu'hori and The Way of All Fleshy 
his best -known book. Kd. by his friend, 
Henry Festing Jones, the pub. note-books 
give a classified selection of B.’s care- 
fully kept personal memoranda in which 
he recorded everything lie wante<l t-o 
remember of experiences, conversations, 
ideas and opinions, quips and jests. The 
Note Books also Include his hitherto 
privately printed Sei'cn Sonnets and a 
Psalm of Montreal. B. never married. 
From 1864 until the end of Iiis life ho lived 
in rooms at 15 ClifiTord’s Inn, London, 
attended by his servant -secretary Alfred 
Cathie, and spending a ]»art of almost 
every day In tlie Brit. Museum reading- 
room. He d. on June 18. 1902. Collec- 
ted ed. of B.’s works, ed. by II. V. Jones 
and A. T. Bartholomew, 20 vols., 192.3-26. 
See O. Cannan, Samuel Butler, a Critical 
Study. 1916; II. F. Jones, Samuel Butler, 
a Memoir. 1920rC. E* Joad, Sawud i 
Batter y 1924; A. J. Hopp6, A Bibliography 
of Samuel Butler. 1926,’ Mrs. R. S. Garnett, i 
Samuel Butler and his Family Belations. 
1926; G. D. H. Cole, Samuel Butler, 1947; 
P. N. Furbank, Samuel Butter, 1948. 


Butler* Sir Spencer Haroourt (1869- 
1938), Anglo-Indian civil servant. Edu- 
cated at Harrow and Oxford Univs. 
Entered Indian civil service 1888. As 
deputy-commissioner of LiicJsnow he in- 
augurated many tn. -planning Improve- 
ments and much reconstruction in the 
anct. cap. of Oudh, where, as also In 
Rangoon, a statue was raised to him by 
public subscription. In 1915 he became 
lieutenant-governor of Burma and, later, 
beciime lieutenant-governor of the United 
Provs., being designated governor w^hen 
the diarchlcal system provided by the Act 
of 1919 came into operation. In 1923 he 
returned, as governor, to Burma, and in 
1025 made a journey into the region of 
the Negas with the njm of ending slavery 
and human sacrifice there, near the Hak- 
wang valley. Chairman of the Indian 
States Committee, 1927. Pub. India 
Insistent in 1931. 

Butler, or Buttler, Walter. Count 
(c. 1600-34), Irish adventurer, was 

descended from the third earl of Ormonde. 
He was prcisent at the battle of Prague 
(1620), and accompanicid James IL, a 
kinsman, on his march to Frankfort-on- 
Oder (1631), at the siege of wdiieh he 
greatly distinguished himself. Ho then 
served under Wallenstein, and he was an 
accomplice in the murder of Wallenstein 
at Eger in 1034. For his shore in this 
affair he was ennobled by the etni)eror. 

Butler, William Archer (r. 1814-48). 
prof, of moral philosophy in the univ, of 
DubiJn, was b, at Annerville near CloninoL 
He was brought ut> as a Horn. Catholic, 
but became a Protestenl.. Educated at 
Clonmel School and Trinity College. 
Dublin, he joined tlie ColJcgo Historical 
Society, and w^as appointed first prof, of 
moral philosophy at Ilublin irniv. During 
the horrors of famine and pestilence in 
1846-47 he laid aside' all higher pursuits 
and toiled nobly among the poor as re- 
lieving oil leer. His chief works are 
Sermons Doctrinal and Practical (1855- 
1856); Lectures on the History of Ancient 
Philosophy (1856); Letters on Bornanism 
(1858). 

Butler, Sir William Francis (1838-1910). 
Brit, general, b. at Suirville, TipTierary. 
Educated at Dublin, he entered military 
service in 1858. Served in the Ashanti 
expedition in 1873, In Natal, 1879, and In 
the Sudan campaign of 1884-85. lie waa 
brigadier-general in Egypt until 1892, 
when he was promoted to the rank of 
major-general und stationed at Aldershot. 
He succeeded Gen. (ioodenough as com- 
mandcr-jn -chief in S. Africa in 1898. He 
acted as high commissioner during .Sir A. 
Milner’s absence In England. Before the 
outbreak of war B. was recalled heeaiise 
ho expressed views on the subject of 
probabilities of w'ar which were not 
approved of by the home tfov. Ho mar- 
ried. in 1877, Miss Elizabeth Thompson 
{see Bittleil Elizabeth). He pub. The 
Great Ijone Land (1872) and other works, 
and was the biographer (1890) of Sir 
George Colley. Ilia Autobiography was 
pub. In 1011. 

Butlerage was an anct. right of the 
Crown to buy up provisions and other 
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necessaries for the royal household at a 
valuation, even without consent of the 
owner. From this probably orlfcinates 
the custom of taklnfc dues In return for 
protection of porta and harbours. B. 
ceased to bo levied in 1809. 

Buto, Kgryptian goddess, whose earlier 
name of Vto tkccamo confused with the 
name of the city of B., in the N.W. of the 
Nile delta, where she was held in special 
honour. She was a ‘ cobra-Kfoddess of 
the marshes,* and identified by the Oka. 
with Leto. 

Butomacem is a very small order of 
monocotylodonou8T)lantH found in marshes 
of tropical and temperate lan<l8. The 
flowers are regular, hermapbrodito, with 
two whorls of three in the perianth, nine 
to nuuierous stamens, six to numerous 
cari>cla, with numerous ovules. The in- 
florescence is usually an umbel and the 
fruit is a follicle. 

Butomus, Hulomus umbellatuSt flowering; 
rush, is the simple species of its genus in 
the order ButtmiacecD. It grows in 
Europe and Asia, and is accounted the 
handsomest herbaceous plaut of the Brit, 
flora. The ilow'ers are rose-coloured and 
the leaves are HWor<l-6hai>od. 

Buton (Dutch Boeton) Island, is. of the 
Malay Archipelago, separated from the 
S.E. ray of the Cca bes and the is. of Mima 
by a narrow strait. It is high and 
woodc<l. and r*roduoo8 timber, rice, sago, 
etc. The pop. are Malays, mostly Bugis 
(o.ij,); the area is 1700 sq. m. Pop. 
18,000. 

BUtow, tn. in the prov. of Pomerania, 
Germany, 77 m. E. of Kolberg, Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Butrinto, small fort, tn., opposite 
Corfu, on the coast of Albania. Lake 
Vivarl Jlc.s to its N. It has a little 
harbour, and is the seat of a Gk. bishop. 
The Venetians held the tn. till 1797, when 
it was ocenpied by the Fr., who in their 
turn gave it up D) the Turks in 1799. 
The ruins of Buthrotiim, a Kom. colony 
mentioned by Htrabo, lie near at hand. 
They include a mile of old Rom. wall. 
Pop. about ‘2000. 

Butt, measun* of ale or wine. A B. of 
ale Is usually 108 gallons, a B. of wine 1‘26 
gallons. 

Butt. Dame Clara (1873-193G), contralto 
singer, was b. at Soutliwlck, Sussex, She 
was trained in the Royal (‘ollege of Music, 
and made her debut in Dec. 1892. One 
of the most conspicuous of her many 
successes was in Elgar’s Sea PiWarrs 
(1899), specially written for her. In 1900 
she married Kcnncrley Ruiiiford, baritone 
vocalist, with whom she appeared on 
many concert platforms throughout the 
country. Tn 1917, on account of the 
devotion of the proceeds of her many 
concerts to war charities, she w^os made 
a dame of the Brit. Empire. i>.. after a 
long Illness, at Oxford. 

Butt, Isaac (1813-79), leader of the 
Homo Rule party in Ireland, was b. in 
Donegal; educated at Trinity College, and 
took his degree with high distinction in 
1835. In 1836 he was appointed prof, of 
political economy and was called to the 
Bar in 1838. He was a Conservative 


in politics, and in 1852-65 was M.P. 
for Yoiighal. He chan^d his political 
opinions, and on his election for Limerick 
in 1871 ho became leader of the Home 
Rule party. A Borne Rule League was 
formed, but lasted only a short time. He 
lost hold on his associates, and was called 
a Tory in disguise and a traitor. His 
constitutional policy was abandoned by 
his succ‘essor, Parnell. 

Butte, city and co. seat of Sllverbow 
CO., Montana, U.S.A., on the W. slope of 
a range of the Rocky Mts. Near It Is the 
famous Auaconda copper mine, and B. 
produces about one-third the entire 
copper output of the States, besides pro- 
ducing largo (juantities of gold and silver. 
It is on five railways. Pop. 37,000. 

Butter, article of footl consisting of the 
fatty substances present In milk, together 
with some of the other constituents and a 
small proportion of salt. The general 
process by which B. is made Involves 
separating the cream or fatty niattor from 
the milk and churning the cream until the 
fat globules are burst and the fat particles 
adherti together In a fairly solid mass. 
The variations In particular methods con- 
sist in the eniployment of more or less 
elaborate macliinery in the different de- 
tails of the process, and the extent to 
w'hJch bacterial action is artificially aided, 
f ’ow*8 milk contains, on the average, about 
3 75 per cent of fat, but the amount 
varies with the breed and Individual, with 
the season of the year, and ©von with the 
day of the week — Monday’s milk being 
usually dcflcieiit in fat as compared with 
the rest of the week, while the fat in 
Tuesday’s milk is usually above the 
average. The fat is present in the form 
of globules varying in diameter from 
•0016 mm. to 01 mm. At temps, above 
32® C. the fat i.s in a liquid condition, and 
slowly solidifies as the temp is lowered. 
The gradual nature of the solidification is 
shown by the slow Increase in the sp. 
gr. of tlic milk due to that solldlflca- 
tlon. As milk is cooled, therefore, the fat 
tends to rise to the surface, because the 
density of the seniin or liquid portion of 
tho milk increases practically In propor- 
tion to the decrease in temp., while the 
fat, being for the most part still in the 
liquid condition, has not increased In 
density in tho same proi»ortion The 
most widespread manner of separating 
cream from milk is therefore to allow the 
liquid to stand in shallow^ pans in a cool 
room for about a day, when tho particles 
of fat slowlv ascend to the surface as the 
effect of the differing densities. This 
method is not only slow, but is also not 
economical, because a fair proportion of 
fat still remains In the skim milk. Various 
typos of mechanical cream -separators are 
now widely used. The general principle 
underlying the action of all these machines 
is tho same. The milk swirled round a 
central feeding tube, so that the heavier 
constituents are projected by centrifugal 
force to the outer portion of the chambor, 
while the llgbtor fat may bo collected at a 
point near tho centre of the rotating piece. 
Milk placed in a separator at or above 
blood-heat Is resolved into cream and 
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milk In a few minutes. The next 
operation is known as * ripening/ and con- 
slsts essentially in allowing the ajulUpli- 
cation of lactic bacilli in the cream. The 
object of this process Is to produce a more 
palatable article, and to shorten the 
operation of churning, as it is found that 
B. more readily forms in the churn when 
ripened cream is used. The popular and 

S rlmitlve method of ripening Is to allow 
le cream to stand in a cool room, with 
oooaaional stirring, until the practised 
taste of the dairyman indicates that the 
process has sudlcicutly advanced. The 
work is expedited, however, by using a 
* starter.' This consists of a pure cul- 
ture of the lactic acid bacillus, and Is 
stirred into milk wliich has been sterilised 
and brought to a temp, of 80^ F. This 
temp, is maintained until the milk has 
become sour, when a portion is addc<1 to 
cream that needs ripening. In cither 
method care must be taken to prevent 
other bacteria from having accoss to the 
cream. To this end all vessels and 
utensils are scalded licforo use. moistened 
muslin curtains are used to entrap tlust, 
and the utmost cleanliness Is enforced in 
ail branches of the dairy work. When 
the cream has sutflciently ripened. It is 
placed in a churn and agitated until the 
B. forms. IVlauy varieties of churns exist, 
both of the kind in which a numtier of 
blades aro dashed or revolved in the 
contained cream, and of the kind where 
the vessel Itself la turned end over end, the 
churning consisting In the liquid dashing 
against the sides of the vessel. The 
forming of the B. can easily be recog- 
nised by the dllTerent sound of the * splash,' 
or by the different effort required If the 
chum Is actuated bv band. After churn- 
ing, the buttemdlk nas to bo washed from 
the butter with cool water, and the solid 
product then presents an attractive 
granular appearance. To rid it of the 
excK^ of water, and incorporate the do- 
sir^ amount of salt, ft is necessary that 
the B. should be 'worked,* This may 
either be done by hand, which should be 
quite cool and clean, or by one of tho 
mechanical workers upon the market. 
The operation in any cose consists in 
pref^ng the B. in as many different 
directions as possible, at the same time 
continually changing the relative positions 
of the different parts of tho bulk. B., 
when ready for sale, contains on tho aver- 
age 84-91 per cent of fat, 13-05 per cent of 
water, 1-02 per cent of curd, and 1*02 per 
cent of salt. Tho fat consists of a inixturo 
of glycerides, the glycerol base being 
unlM with oleic, palmitic, myristlc.. 
laurfo. butyric, caproic, caprlc, steric, and 
oapnrllo adds In proportions roughly indi- 
cate by the order of tho names. B. 
may be adulterated by the addition of 
other animal fats, and by the introduction 
of prceerratlves, as borax, formalin, etc. 
There are many'^ethods of detecting B. 
adnlteratlon, one of the most reliable 
being the determination of the refractive 
Index of a layer of B. by a Zeiss refracto- 
meter. World prodnotion of B. was estl- 
niatM in 1938 to be aboat 3,300,000 tons, 
imports into Great Britain and N. Ireland 


for the same year were 9,416,366 cwt., an 
increase of 45 per cent in ten years. 
Home production, however, remained 
much the same, namely 892.850 cwt* 
The chief importing countries were 
New Zealand, 2,950,000 cwt.; Australia, 
1.491,000 cwt.; Eire. 320,000 cwt.; Don- 
mark, 2,254,000 cwt.; Netherlands, 
716.600 cwt. Imports from the empire 
were duty free ; those from foreign countries 
paid 1.5s. per cw't. The great Increase in 
iiii]iort8 enhanced tho dlfticultles of the 
homo producers, but no ogreeuients for 
regulation were made, though In 1 932 
Australia instituted a scheme for volun- 
tary n‘,strlction of imports. Tho value of 
imports was nearly £50,000,000 annually. 
fUwtriction was, of course, unriecoastiry 
when the Second World War i)roke out, 
and B. was rationed. At tlio end of 1945 
imports wore only 3,750,000 cwt.; at the 
end of 1946, 4,338,000 cwt. The value of 
imports In 1945 was £31.000.000. In 1946 
£38.000.000. and in 1947 £40,000,000. 
See also Chekse; Creamery; Dairies; 
Dairy Farming; Fat; Margarine. 

Butter, in chem., any substance having 
the consistency of B. Tho term Is now 
antiquated. Examples are butter of anti- 
mony ^ antimony trichloride; buiter of 
tin, stanuio chloride; butter of zinc, zlno 
chloride. 

Butter-bur, or Petaaites I'utgaris, la a 
apocies of CoraposltfD often found in damp 
helds. The plant la dlmclous, and only 
tho male Horots yield nectar. There are 
about thirty Horets in the male infliiro- 
si^nce, and five times as many In the 
female. The loaves are largo, about the 
size and shape of rhubarb. 

Buttercup, see Ranunculus. 

Butterfield, William (1814-1900), Eng. 
architect, b. In London. EducRtod at 
WorcMistcr. Most of hie buildings are In the 
Gothic style. lie held quite original views 
as to colour in architecture, his view being 
that any cnniblnatlon of natural colours m 
the materials was permissible. His first 
important building was St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury. Ills reputation was made 
by All Saints’, Margaret Street, London, 
and be also built St. Alban’s, Ilolbom. 
Keble College. Oxford, tho chapel of 
Balliol College (In modora Oothic), and 
the new parts of Merton. He executed 
many restorations. 

Butterflsh, name given to various kinds 
of flsh on account of their slippery nature: 
Coridodax ptUlax, a species of Labrides or 
wrass, known in Now Zealand os kelp- 
flsh or B. ; Centronotus gunnelhia, a species 
of blenny-flsb, knoivn in Britain as the 
gunnel or rock -flsh; and pftronotus tria- 
canthuji, or dollar-flsh, found on the W. 
coast of the U.S.A. 

Butterfly Is the name given to the Lepi- 
doptcra which are includetl in the series 
Rhopalocera, the order being completed 
by tne other series, Heterohera. or moths. 
There is no definite div. between moths 
and Bs., but they aro generally distin- 
guished from one another by their wings 
and antonniB. All the Rhopalocera have 
clubbed antennes and n6 frenulum, a 
coupling apparatus which projects from 
the hind wing and unites it with the fore 
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win?, while the Heterooera have antennce 
of yarlons shapes, and when clubbed a 
frenulum Is present; the former also are 
day -flying insects, while the latter are 
usually nocturnal In habit. Nearly ail 
Bs. remain with their wings in an upright 
position when at rest, so that only the 
under surface is seen, but moths keep their 
wings expanded during repose. The 
species of Rhopalocera are nearly alto- 
gether vegetarian, living on nectar, but a 
few feed on animal matter, such as de- 
cayed fish, and the larvee of others prey on 
vegetarian insects. In coloration Bs. may 
bo dingy white or yellow, or may be any 
brilliant colour, such as red, orange, blue, 
purple, and it Is noteworthy that the 
males are usually brighter than the fe- 
males; mimicry in colouring is frequently 
observed in different species, which re- 
semble leaves in their keenness or hark in 
their brownness, and thus save chem- 
selvea from being victimised by birds. 
The c^olours are caused partly by pig- 
ments, but partly also bv interference 
phenomena on the scales, like those to be 
seen on a soap bubble. The distribution 
of Bs. is world -wide, but though they are 
found in almost the very coldest regions, 
they occur in greatest abundance In warm 
climates. In Britain there are about 
seventy nntiv^' and the total 

number described throughout the world 
amounts to sev. thousands. In structure 
Bs. greatly resemble many other inst^cts, 
but they are noted for the slenderness of 
their body, the length of their proboscis, 
their hairy legs, largo eyes, and the breadth 
of their scale-covered wings. The mouth 
Is a sucking organ, mandibles are rudi- 
mentary or absent, and the proboscis is 
formed by the maxilke, and In some species 
Is ton inches long. The legs are always 
weak, merely supplying supports during 
rest, and in some cases the front pair is 
rudimentary. The niotainorphosls of the 
Insect Is complete, but the life of the adult 
Is usually eery short, and seldom survives 
a single season, though aev. Brit, species, 
including the peacock and the small 
tortoiseshell, are able to hibernate In tho 
adult form. In cla.ssiflcatlon the Rhopa- 
locora are divided into six families. Tho 
Nymphalldw Is the largest of these, and 
none of the species liicludod In It are 
capable of walking on the front legs 
owing to their reduced state. To It belong 
seven sub-families, and those include such 
well-known Bs. os the grayling, Scotch 
argus, dead -loaf, frltillarlos, admirals, 
mirple emperor, and the genus Vanessa. 
The family Kryclnldro has two sub- 
families, and In Britain Is represented by 
the Duke of Burgundy frl tillary. The 
•Blues* are small and slender Bs. com- 
prised In the Lycssnldee, the species of 
which are usually blue on the un^r sur- 
face, but many are also copper, white, and 
yellow. The PioridsB is a family which 
has sev. Biit. genera, and among tho best- 
known members are brimstones, orange- 
tips, clouded yellows, and garden whites 
or cabbage buttortlles (q.v.). The differ- 
ence in form and colour of the sexes in 
PaplUonfdce has led to a good deal of 
oonfusiOD among entomologiBts; the 


family has many members of S. America 
and some of these are the most beautiful 
butterflies in existence. The Hesperiidsa, 
or skip|>er family. Is characterised by 
having perfect legs; like the Paplllonldm 
It is world-wide In distribution, but unlike 
that family its species have largish bodies 
of very dull coloiu*, many have a jerky 
flight, but some are extremely rapid when 
on the wing. In habit they resemble 
moths, and many of them fly at twilight. 
Extensive migrations of Bs. belongii^ to 
many 8t>ecie8 are known to take placa 
Tho large cabbage white {Pieris braa^ 
sic«> and the small white (P. rapas), fop 
instance, have been observed over the 
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A. cabbage white; B. pale clouded yellow; 
C, red admiial; D twallow-UiL 


Channel and reaching the S. coasts of 
Englfiuid from tho European naalnland, 
sometimes in such niuubers as to resemble 
a huge cloud obscuring the sim. See also 
Cabbagh: BinTEHFLY; Caterpillai^ 
Chhysai^; Cocoon Moths. See F. W. 
Frohawk, Natural Historv of BriJtish 
Butterflies. 1924, an<l The Camplds 
Book of Butterflies, 1934; O. B. 

Williams. The Mignititm of BullerflisB, 
1930; E. Bandars, A Butterfly Book for 
the Pocket, 1939; R. South, The Butt^ies 
of the British Isles, 1941; B. B. F^rd, 
Butterflies, 1945 (whore tho literature Is 
more fully quoted); Vere Temple, Butter- 
flies and hfMhs in Britain, 194 8. 

Butterfly Flower, see, SoHiZANTHtTB. 

Butterfly Orchis, or Habenaria bifotia. 
and //. chinrtttiiha, are beautiful species of 
Orchidaceee; they are found In Britain. 
The purple B. O. and white B. O. are 
U. jpapilvmaeea and II, nivea respectively. 
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Butterfly Weed, or Pleurisy Root, Is the 

Asclepias tvberoaa. a herbaceous plant of 
the family Asclepiadacem. It is a natlvo 
of the U.S.A., and was formerly used 
in cases of pulmonary affections and 
rheumatism. 

Butterine, food product prepared by 
mixing purified animal fats with gentiiiie 
butter. By the Margarine Act of 1887 all 
such substances are to be termed mar- 
garine ( 9 .V.), and must be so labelled. 

Buttermere, Cumberland, England, once 
with Cruramock Water formed one lake. 
The lake is 11 m. in length by 1 m. in 
breadth, and drains N.W. It is 71 m. 
S.W. of Keswick, and is surrounded by 
superb scenery. 

Buttermilk, the fluid residue after 
butter has boon taken from cream. It is 
generally given to pigs as food, hut makes 
an easily digested and nourishing drink. 
Some inferior kinds of cheese contain B. 

Butternut is the name given to the fruit 
of the various species of Caryocar. It is 
a large drupe containing four seeds, and 
comes from tropical America. The term 
is also applied to tho Jvglans rimrea, the 
white walnut of N. America, the seeds of 
which are rich In oil. 

Butters, Vegetable, substances having 
the consistency of butter, being vegetable 
fatty oils which are nearly solid at ordi- 
nary temps. Examples are cocoa buttor, 
butter of almonds. 

Butter-tree, or Pentadeama butyracea. Is 
the single species of its genus in tho family 
Guttlferae, found in \V. Africa. It yields 
a fatty substance, which Is used os tallow 
and as a substitute for butter. IJasaia 
buiyracea, a species of Sapotaccae, is the 
Indian B., from the seeds of which a 
fatty juice Is obtained and used in soap* 
maUng. 

Butterwort Is the name applied to scv. 
species of Pinguirida, a genus of Lenti- 
bulorlaccee. Three of those plants grow 
in damp places in Britain, and are noted 
for their carnivorous habits. Tho rhi- 
zome has a rosette or CTcenlsh -yellow 
leaves which grow close to the ground and 
are covered with uuraoroiis small hairs 
secreting a sticky fluid. Insects adhere 
to the leaves, and the acid secreted by the 
hairs decomposes the l)odie8 and gives the 
plants the nitrogen they require. P, vul- 
garia, P. alpina^ P. lusi tunica, and P 
grandiflora are the species which are 
found In Britain. 

Butterworth, George Sainton Kaye 
(1885-1916), Eng. composer, 6. in London; 
killed at Fozl< res in Somme battle, 
Aug. 5, 1916. His flrst serious composi- 
tion was Barcamllet orchestral piece, 
written while still at Eton. StufUed 
mnsfo at Boyal (College of Music and also 
privately. Took a leading part in the 
folk-song and dance movement. His 
Shrtypahire Ijod, a tone poem, raised high 
hopes which were frustrated by the war. 
His songs are re^rded as amongst the 
finest of the twentl^ -century composers. 
Gompositlons include Two Foik-aong 



1916); The Marria Book (1907-13); We gel 
up in the Mom, a part song. 

Buttavant, mrkt. tn. in Eire, oo. 
Cork, 6i m. N.W. Mallow, on the O.S. and 
W. railway. It has tho remains of an 
abbey. Pop. 2000. 

Butt-Joint, joint (often in ironwork) In 
which the edges or ends of the pieces 
united come squai'&ly together without 
overlapping. 

Buttmann, Philipp Karl (1764-1829), 
Qer. philologist, 6. at FranWort-on-the- 
Main. At the unlv. of Gottin^n he 
studied under lloyne. Admitted in 1806 
to the academy of sciences, he became, 
five years later, secretary of theliistorlco- 
philological dept. For some yeai*8 he had 
od. Sjjenser's Journal, but his fame resta on 
tho encouragement he gave to the study 
of the Gk. language by his Qriechische 
Oraminaiik (1792) (of which tho 22nd ed. 
appe.'irod in 1869), and his Lexilogua 
(1818-25), which is a scholarly discussion 
of certain dltflcult words in Homer and 
Hesiod. Both these works have been 
trana. Into Eng., the translation of the 
latter having already passed through 
five eds. 

Buttneriaoece is a term which was for- 
merly used for a group of di cot vledo nous 

f ilants now included in the family Stercu- 
iacefB. liuttneria and Ttieobronia were 
two chief genera. 

Buttler, Walter, sec Bi'TI.kr. 

Button, Sir Thomas (r/. 1684), entered 
the navy in 1589, l)ut did not rise to re- 
nown until in 1612 ho Avas given tho com- 
mand of an expedition w’hose objectlvo 
was the search for tho N.W. passage. 
Accompanied by the pinnace Discovery, 
and himself captain of the Resolution, ho 
explored the roosts, especially tho W. 
coast, of Hud>son Bay for the flrst time, 
and proved conclusively that the hoped-for 
passage did not exist It was ho who 
named tho Nelson R., Now Wales, and 
Button’s Bay. Deftcioncy in equipment 
caused a high mortality among the crew. 
Later H. was admiral of tho king’s ships 
off Ireland, and did yeoman’s service in 
suppressing piracy. Various disputes 
with the Admiralty, in which he was sup- 
ported by the duke of Buckingham, 
embittered his closing years. 

Buttons (Fr. bouton, from same root as 
Fr. bouter, to push). The hist, of buttou- 
making dates hack to IClizaheth’s reign. 
At first B. were only made for purposes of 
ornamentation. Bright, gaudy, and costly 
B. with numerous facets were worn in the 
last century, and similar B. have recently 
been made in Paris. Birmingham Is tho 
centre of the industry In Great Britain. 
The latter part of the eighteenth century 
and tho early part of tho nineteenth cen- 
tury have been called the ‘ A ugustan age * of 
button-making In Birmingham, when it 
was the fashion to wear coats covered with 
gilt. B. At tho beginning of tho^'nlneteenth 
century B. Sanders, a Dane, Introduced 
the cloth-covered button, in 1807, and his 
son In 1823 introduce the use t>f a canvas 
tnft Instead of the metal shank. The 
mechanical manuf. of covered B. was 
first started in the U.S.A. in 1827 by 
Samuel WUUston. B . are mode of varioue 
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materials. B. of vegetable Ivory or 
'Corozo Nuts* (see Ivory), are largely 
used now. It Is softer than true Ivory 
and easily turned and dyed. Brass B. 
were first made at Birmingham in 1689. 
Ivory B. are among the oldest of all. 
Horn B. were made at Birmingham in 
1777. Towards the middle of the 
nineteenth century Emile Bossot invented 
a widely used process for making them 
from cattle hoofs softened by boiling. 
Pearl B. are made from pearl oyster 
shells. Glass B. are especially made in 
Bohemia, and porcelain B. were first 
made in 1840 by an Englishman, R. 
Prosser. Bs. are now widely manufac- 
tured in plastic. 

Buttress (O.F. bouterez, from boater^ to 
thrust) projection from a wall provided 
to give additional strength to tne same. 
In classical architecture there were no 
visible Bs.. their places being taken by pil- 
asters, antfe, etc. The Bs. of the early 
Romanesque stylo frequency presented 
the form of a pillar. Bs. of Early Eng. 
style have a considerable projection with 
two or three set-offs sloped at an acute 
angle dividing the stages and crowned 
by triangular heads. 

Buturlinovka, tn., with mills and tan- 
neries, in the Voronezh region of the 
R.S.F.S.R., 85 m. S.E. of Voronezh; pop. 
23,000. 

Butyl Alcoh<'h o • of the isomeric alco- 
hols of the general tormula C4ll,011. 
There are two primary, one secondary, 
and one tertiary forms. Normal B. A., 
CHjtCHjlj Oll, is a colourless liquid pre- 
pared by reducing normal butyl aldehyde 
with hyilrogori and reduceil nickel. Iso- 
butyl alcohol, (CHJjfMl C’llaOII, is a dis- 
agreeably smelling liquid occurring In 
fusel oil. The secondary alcohol, methyl 
ethyl carbinol, CHa(CaIlB)CHOIl, is a 
strongly smelling liiiuid boiling at 09® C. 
The tertiary alcohol, trimethyJ carbinol, 
(CH,)aCOll, is a crystalline solid pre- 
pared by the action of zinc methyl on 
acetyl chloride. 

Butyl Chloral. CU.’CIlCl.CCl, OHO, an 
oily liquid prepared by the action of 
chlorine on acetaldehyde. It readily 
unites with water to form B. G. hydrate, 
CBllat^lsO'HaG, a crystnlliue solid used m 
medicine as an analgesic. It has similar 
properties to chloral hydrate, In the 
manuf. of which it occurs as a by-product. 

Butyric Acid, CII3 GlI g CU« CO*li. vola- 
tile fatty acid occurring in butter fat, in 
parsnip and other vegetable oils, and in 
the perspiration of animals. It is an 
oily colourless liquid with an unpleasant 
smell, solidifies at -- 19® O., boils at 
162-3\ and has a sp. gr. of 974. It is 
miscible with water and alcohol, and 
forms salts and esters called butyrates. 
It may be prepared by adding putrid 
cheese to sugar or starch mixed with 
water, the cheese introducing the bacillus 
by wnose agency the acid is formed. 
Chalk is usually added to bring off the 
acid in the form of the calcium salt. 

Jsobutvric Acid, (OH,),OH CO*U. iso- 
meric form found In some vegetable oils. 
It has an unpleasant smell, boils at 155'* C., 
and has a sp. gr. of *969. 


Butyric Ester, or Ethyl Butyrate, liquid 
obtained by distilling butyrJo acid, oico- 
bol, and sulphuric acid. Unlike butyrio 
acid it bos a pleasant smell resembling 
that of pineapple. It is commercially 
known as tnneapplo oil, and is much used 
as a flavouring agent for sweets, etc. 

Butzer, Martin, see Bucek. 

Butyrin, C8 Hb(C 4H,0 J,. yellowish liquid 
with a bitter taste WMblch fonns almut 
3-8 per cent of butter fat. It is the 
glyceryl ester of butyric acid. 

Biitzow, tn. in Mecklenburg, Germany, 
18 m. S.W. of Rostock, with which it is 
connected by rail; pop. 6000. 

Buxa, or Baxa, name of a tn. and 
pargana (or dist. ) in Jalpoigurl div. of 
E. Bengal and Assam, on borders of 
Bhutan, India. 

Buxar, see Baxar. 

Buxbaumia, Btixbaumia or B. aphylla, 
is a moss of the order, Bryinece and family 
Buxbaumlaceie. It was named in honour 
of Buxbaum, the Gcr. botanist, and is a 
rare plant occfislonally found in Britain. 

Buxina, alkaloid occurring in the com- 
mon box -tree (Biixus sempervirens). 

Buxtehude. Dietrich (1637-1707), 
Swedish composer and organist, b. at 
Helsingborg; organist of the Marienklrche, 
Lubeck, from 1668. As organ composer 
and player he had a great Influence on 
J. S. Bach, who made a 200 m. journey 
on foot to hear him play. He composed 
many works for the organ, trio sonatas 
for violin, gamba, and continuo, and a 
number of cliurch cantatas. D. at 
litibock. *See life by A. Plrro and W. 
Stahl, Franz Tunder und Dietrich Bux- 
iehude, 1926. 

Buxton, wnlering-place and mrkt. tn. 
In Derbyshire, 36 m. N.W. of Derby, and 
163 N.W. of London by rail, pop. 
15,641. It is the highest tn. In England, 
1000 ft. above sea level, is the centre of 
the Peak dlst., and is remarkable for Its 
very bracing cliniate. It has long been 
famous for its niineral waters, which were 
known to the Roms. The springs supply 
hot and cold water, though only a snort 
distance apart; the hot springs have an 
even temp, of 82® F. The baths are the 
property of the duke of Devonshire. At 
the Devonshire Hospital over 3000 
gouty and rheumatic patients are treated 
annually. There arc excellent hotels, 
hydropathics, and the various eetabs. 
that are to be found in a favourite 
w'ateriijg -place. In the vicinity is Dia- 
mond Hill, so named from its abundance 
of quartz crystals; also Poole's Hole, a 
remarkable stalactite cavern. 

Buxton, Jedediah (1707-72), calculator, 
could work out the most elaborate prob- 
lems in number, although ho never 
mastered any arithmetical rules. By 
striding over the estate of Elmton, he 
gave its area accurately In oo., roods, etc., 
and even sq. in. At a performance 01 
Richard III., his one amusement was to 
count the w'ords Garrick uttered. An- 
other time ho expressed in pounds, after 
mental reckoning only, the product of a 
farthing doubled 139 times. His result 
of thirty -nhie flmirea is correct, as 
verified by logarithms. 
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Buxton, Sydney Charles, first Earl, of | reputation depends chiefly on his Lexicon 
Newtimber, Sussex (1853-1934), Lilieral Cnoldoticuin, Talmudicum, et llabbinicum 
statesman and author, son of Charles and his Concordantia Uibliorum Hebraic' 


B., and Emily, daughter of Sir 

Henry Holland, Bart. He was edu* 
cated at Clifton and Trinity Collet. 
Cambridge. His first attempt to enter 
Parliament was in 1880, when he con- 
tested Boston unsuccessfully. He beciiiue 
M.P. for Peterborough three years later, 
but failed to secure re-election In 1885. 
Next year he became M.P. for the Tower 
Hamlets (Poplar dlv.), and continued to 
bold the seat through sucf'esslve elei'tions. 
He was a member of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Education, 1886-89, and a member 
of the Income Tax Coinmittee in 1904. 
From 1892 till 1895 he was iinder-sc‘cre- 
tary for the colonies. From 1905 to 1910 
he was postmaster-general, and in that 
rapacity instituted the penny post to 
the 1^S.A. 1908, and the Canadian 

magazine post 1907, and acquired the first 
wireless telegraph station for the post 
office 1909. In 1910 ho became prev^ident 
of the Board of Trade, and was the author 
of the ‘Fair Wages' resolution of the 
House of Commons: a resolution requiring 
a clause to be inserted in all gov. coutra^ds 
to secure better payment for workers 
engaged in such work. Responsible for 
Copyright Act, 1911 ; Unemploj^ed Section 
(Part n.) of the National Insurance Act, 
1912; Pilotage Act, 1912. In 1914 he 
was made a viscount, and ho was high 
commissioner and go>ernor-general of S. 
Africa 1914-20, He received his earldom 
In 1920. He pub. Finance and Politics 
(1883-85); Political Manual (1886); Hand' 
book to the Death Duties (1893); Mr. 
Oladstane as Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(1901); Fishing and Shooting (1902); The 
Fiscal Question: Handbook of Political 
Questions (1904); General Botha (1924). 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell (1789- 
1845), Eng. pbiianthroplst, 5. at Earl’s 
Colne, Essex, was a brilliant student at 
Trinity College, Dublin, In spite of bis 
very mei^re groundings in academic 
work. In 1808 he butcred Messrs. 
Trumlln & H anbury’s brewery. So 
wholehearted was his devotion to business 
that he became partner in 1811. ills 
wife, Harriet Gurney, was a sister of the 
famous Mrs. Fry. People first recognised 
his talent as a speaker and bis dJsintert^sted 
enthusiasm in his speec'h for the Spital- 
fields weavers, 1816. From 1818 to 
1837 he represented Weymouth In Parlia- 
ment, his sturdy opposition to bribery 
being responsible for the loss of his scat. 
Though he sacrificed many hours to the 
Queetlou of prison reform, and tried to 
cany a scheme for bettering the condition 
of the African Negroes, his life work was 
to promote emancipation of slaves 
throughout Brit, dominions. In this 
cause his activities wore never relaxed, 
apd be proved himself a worthy successor 
to Wilborforce as leader of the anti- 
fllayery par^, 1824. Bee R. H. Mottram, 
Buxton the Liberatoe^ 1946. 

Buxtorf, Johann 0564-1629), Oer, Heb. 
scdiolar, became prof, of Heb. at Basle In 
1691. In his devotion to rabbinical litera- 
ture be has hardly been surpassed. His 


orum. both of which were pub. by his son, 
but his greatest work perhaps was hla 
folio Heb. Bible, to which were added the 
Aramaic paraphrases, or Targums, and 
the commentaries of Bon Ezra, Rashl, 
and other rabbins. 1618. A fatal attack 
of the plague cut him off in the midst of 
his studies. 

Buxtorf, Johann (1599-1664), son of the 
former, also occupied the chair for Heb. at 
Basie. Much of his piiblio life was ab- 
soriied in an embittered and learned argu- 
ment with a Frenchman, Louis Capei. B. 
maintained that the Massoretic text alone 
was the ‘Hebrew Verity,* and that the 
vowel points and accents, as well ^is the 
letters, were possessed of divine authority, 
and were at least as olrl as the days of 
Ezra. Capei proved fairly conclujdvely 
that the vowels, etc., go baok only to the 
fifth century a.i>. 

Buxub, genus of dlootyledonous plants 
of the order Buxacom, of whioh the 
common name is box ( 9 . 1 ^.). 

BuxwilJer, see Bouxwilleb. 

Buys-Bailot, Christoph (1817-90), 
Dutch meteorologist, b. at Kloetigen In 
Zeeland; studied at Utrecht, where he 
became prof, of mathematics. 1847, and 
of experimental physics, 1870, and in 
1854 director of the Royal Meteorological 
Institute. Ho Invented tho oeroklino- 
scope and a system of wcMither signals 
w’hich were a great aid to international 
uniformity in meteorological observations. 
His observations have been formulated in 
a general law of storms w’hlch may l>e pnt 
thus for the N. hemisphere, ‘Stand with 
yonr back to the wind; tho low-pressure 
area ^ill be on your left hand. For the 
S. hemisphere the reverse will obtain.' 
This is known as B.’s law. Ills works 
Include Changements p^riodiques de la 
temperature (Utrecht, 1847); and in Eng., 
Suggestions on a Uniform System of 
M eteorulofiical Observations (1872-73). 

Buyukdereh, vil. beautifully situated on 
the Bosphonis, about 10 m. from Istanbul. 
It Is a favourite siunmer resort of 
Europeans. 

Buzangais, tn. with textile industry in 
the dept, of Indre, Franc^e, on the R. Indre, 
13 in. N.W. of ChAteauroux. Pop. 4000. 

Buzanoy, tn. in France, 20 tn. S. of 
Sedan. In the First World War It was 
tho first objective of tho Amer. Army 
under Gen. Pershing In the offensive 
against tho Oers. in the autumn of 1918 
to secure Mezki'cs. Notwithstanding tho 
skilful ruses employed by the Amers. to 
deceive the Gers.. which they did to a 
Croat extent, little progress was made. 
The attack was renewed early In Oct. 
and B. was taken on Oct. 11. . 

Buz&u, cap. of prov. of B. Ifi Rumania, 
42 in. N.K. of Ploesti; the' seat of a 
bishop, and a market for grain, timber, 
and petroleum; pop. 30,00(). . 

Buzuluk, tn. with tanneries, copper 
foundries eto., in the CThkalov region of 
the R.S.F.S.R., 110 m. S.E. of Kiilbiahev 
(Samara), near junction of R. Samara and 
R. B. Pop. 20,000. 
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Buzxard is the name cdven to ser. genera 
of birds of prey of the falcon tomily, 
Falconidfe, to which belong also the kites. 
The qiiecies usually lire on such small 
animals as mice, Imt they are known to 
carry off domestic fowls. They are cos* 
Diopolitun but for Australia, tiuieo mtl- 
gariA, the brown or «-onimon B., and 
Buieo lagojni^, the rough -legged R.. are 
the only natives of Britain. B. lineaUts^ 
the red-shouldered hawk, and B. 
red -tailed hawk, occur in N. Anmrl<*a. 
Penn A apivorvs, the honey R., belongs to 
a different sub-family from BntetK while 
Cartharea aura, the turkey B., Is an Amer. 
vulture. 

Buzzard Clock, see Dor-brktlr. 

Buzzard’s Bay is a large Inlet of the 
Atlantic Ocean on the S.E. coast of Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A. New Bedford, the cap. 
of Bristol CO., stands on the estuary at the 
mouth of Aeushnet R., which falls, with 
other small streams, Into this bay. Be- 
tween B. B. and I My mouth Is the largest 
stretch of nntuined soil In the state. 

Buzzer, device somewhat resembling 
the or<linary eloctrlc trembler bell with 
the gong removed. It is used to produce 
tluj intermittent excitation of an oscilla- 
tory <Jrcuit at its own natural frequency. 
If the clrcuil has been oa)ibrate<l In fre- 
quency or wavelength, the attachment of 
a B. transforms It into a B. w’ave-metcr, 
which is a co'^vcn.’.iit source of oscilla- 
tions for calibrating the tuning circuits 
of a wireless revolver. 

By, John (1781-1836), engineer and 
founder of Bvtown, now Ottawa, lie 
was 0 lieutenant -colonel in the Royal 
Engineers, ami served in the f’orjinsular 
war. He const nu'ted Uio llldeau Canal, 
1827-3‘2, In Canada, Joining the Great 
Lakes with the 8t. Lowreiiea. Tiie cost 
of over H ndllion pounds came In for much 
crltifMsm in the Brit. i’arllaiTient, 

Byblos, or Bylus, anct. city of Phoe- 
nicia. tl»e traditional bp, of Adonis. See 
jBBATf.. or Jkbkil. 

Bydgoszoz, Are Buoimbfro. 

By fleet, par. and vil. in N,W. Surrey, 
22 m. from London. l*op. 4800. 

^gdea, tn. of Sweden in tho prov. 
of VesUTbotten, on W. shore of gulf of 
Bothnia. 

Byker, township in tho bor. of New- 
cast le-on-Tyne 

Byland Abbey, Cistercian abbey in 
Yorkshire, 6 m. from Eaaingvvold. 
Founded 1177. 'rho ruins were given 
to the nation in 1020 by Lady Julia 
Woinbwell. 

By*law, or Bye-law, is a private regu- 
lation generally made by councils, corpora- 
tions, and companies for the control of 
order and fair gov. within some juris- 
diction. Bs. are binding, unless contrary 
to the laws of the land, or to the act of 
any corporation, or unlt'ss they are 
obviously unreasonable. The power of 
Bs. extends to taxing, licensing, and the 
regulation of amusementa. Fines and 
forfeitures may also be enforced by Bs, 
Corporate bodies also are empowered by 
their charters to make Bs. which are 
binding on their members. Every cor- 
poration can of necessity repeal or alter 


any B. made by itself. By various 
statutes powers are given to bor., oo., 
ami dist. councils to make Bs. for the 
gov. of the said diets. Such Bs. are not 
enforced until after the expiration of forty 
days, or till a copy has been sent to a 
swretary of state, who baa power to dis- 
allow or alter the Bs. Bs. must generally 
be submitt^'d to some confirming authority 
for Hitnctiou ami approval. For example, 
the Board of Trade regulates trafflo on 
railways and trautways, the Board of 
Education makes Bs. compelling atten- 
dan<*e at school, the Ministry of Health 
regulates, hy means of Bs., the use of 
public baths and washhouses, lodging- 
houses, and slaughter • houses Local 
authorities are apt to encroach on the 
powers of the central depts. of state by 
arbitrary uso of Bs., but this tendency 
can be chocked to a certain extent by the 
confirming authority of the approprlite 
gov. dept., e.fj. tho Bs. of co. councils 
must obtain the assent of the Ministry of 
Health, and those of^ a l>or. corporation 
may be opposed by the Privy Council, 
while tho courts also have power to pro- 
nounce on the reasonableness or otnor- 
wise of Bs. Bs. may also be made by 
societies, guilds, an<l companies. 

Bylina (The Past), name given to eplo 
songs of Riissian popular poetry. Their 
heroes {bogaiuri, or paladins) are mythi- 
cal ^or historical persons, or types of the 
forces of nature. Tho n>ythl(5af, or ‘elder 
paladins,* have but a snmll part assigned 
to tliem. the l)uik dealing with the 
‘younger paladins* (historical figures such 
as 8t. Vladimir, Boris Godunov, Ivan 
the Terrible). M'licse ballads have been 
collec*U*d from bards in N. Russia 
and Siberia, especially In the Olonetz, 
Archangel, oikd Tomsk diets. Like all 
poems dating from very early times, they 
were first handed down orally. Richard 
James, chaplain of tho Eng. embassv In 
Kiissia (c. 161!)), collected some of them, 
liiit Interest was keenly aroused only In 
the nineteenth century. The poems are 
divided into sev. cycles: cycle of Kiev 
(chief figures Vladimir, Ilya Muromets); 
cycles of Novgorod. Moscow, Peter tho 
Great, and others. Chief oollectlons: 
Ribnlkov, 1866-71; Klreieoskl, 1868 74; 
Sohoienskii. 1895-1660; Aveuarlus’s Ja- 
ffinlttffjj. 1885. (JonsttU Ralston, Songs 
of the If V Asian l^enj^le. 1872, and Russian 
Folk-Tales, 1873; Rarnbaud, La Russia 
^pique, 1876; Wnllner, C ntersuchungen 
liber die Volksepik der Orosarussen, 1879; 
^^'es8clofsky, Britrnge znr Erklaning des 
ruAsisrhen Tieldenrpos [Archiv fur slavischs 
Philologie. vol. lii., 1879); Fpir Songs of 
Russia, trnns. hy Hapimod. 1886. 

Byng, George, Viscount Torringtoa 
(1663-1733), Brit, admiral. 5. at Wrotbam, 
Kent; went to sea at rtfteen; was made 
captain by tho prliu'e of Oran^ in 1688, 
and In 1703 hec.anie rear-admiral of the 
Red. In 1704 he served under Sir 
CMniideslv Shovel I . and distinguished 
himself at Oihraltar. and was knighted 
hy Queen Anne for gallantry at Malaga. 
He was elecG d to f Parliament In 1708, and 
ropreBent.ed i^ymonth till 1721. In 1708 
be was made admiral of the Blue aai 
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defeated the Fr. fleet of the Pretender; In 
1715 served a^lnst the Fr. In the Downs 
and was made a baronet; In 1718 dispersed 
the Sp. fleet off Messina, and was ap* 
pointed treasurer of the navy and rear- 
admiral of Great Britain. In 1721 he 
became a Privy Coiinrillor, Baron South- 
bill and Visc’ount Torrlngton; In 1725 a 
Knlirht of the Bath, and In 1727 First 
Lord of the Admiralty. 

Bynx» John U 704-5 7), son of Lor<l 
Torriiigton, and a Brit, admiral. Ills 
father, who was most influential in naval 
matters, used his influence to further the 
Interests of his son. The result was that 
B. received rapid and not altogether 
merited promotion. He entered the navy 
in 1718. betjarae a captain in 1727, a rear- 
admiral in 1745, a vice-admiral in 1747, 
and an admiral in 1755. He was never 
given dangennis employment, but was 
always chosen for the more comfortal)le 
work in the navy. In 175f> he sailed from 
Gibraltar to relieve n garrison that was 
besieged In St. Philip in Minorca. When 
he sailed ho was a man with a grievaiitje, 
and he notified the ministry that ho would 
not attempt to relieve the garrison in tlie 
face of any dlttlcuJtles. He fought an 
ineffective naval battle with the Fr., hung 
round Minorca for a few days, and then 
returned without having done anything. 
The fort 8urrendere<l, and B. was iirought 
home, tried by court-mai*t1al, and exe- 
cuted for not having done his utmost. 
As Voltaire remarkc<l, ho was shot pour 
t'fnnntTO/aer Us autrea. 

Byng of Vimy, Julian Hedworth George, 
first Viscount (1862- 1 1)35 ». Brit, soldier. 
Seventh son of the sei'oiid earl of Strafftird. 
Governor-geneml of Canada l'.)21"26. 
Began army life as a subaltern in the 
10th Hussars, 1883, reaching the rank of 
lieutenant'gtuiernl, 1916, and full general. 
1917. He served In the Sudan expedition. 
1884. Including Kl. Teb and Tamal: in S. 
African war, 1899-1902. being mentioned 
in disxiatches. Commanded Ist Cavalry 
Brigade, 1907-9, and the E. Anglian Ulv. 
in 1910-12, and, from 1912 to the out- 
break of the Fii*st Worl<l War, ho wa.s 
general offlexjr commanding in Egypt. 
In the First World War he^ commanded 
the 3rd Cavalry Div, of the Brit expc<li- 
tionary force till May 1915; the 9th Army 
Corps Mediterranean expedilionarv force, 
1915-16; the 17th Army Corps during 
1916; the Canadian Army Corps in 
France, from May 1916 to June 1917, and 
finally the Third Army in France, from 
June 1917 to the end of the war. At tlie 
conclusion of the war he received tlie 
thanks of Parliament for his servlees and 
a grant of £30,000 and was hy letters 
patent de.ted Oct. 7, 1919. created Baron 
B. of VIriiy of Thorpe-le-Soken. Hcitl 
many foreign decorations, in the First 
World War his outJ5t>anding successes 
were the capture of Vimy Bidge on 
April 9. 1917, by his Canadian troops; the 
execntlon of a brilliant piece of work in 
Nov. 1917 near Oamhral; and his resis- 
tance to the Oers. In their spring attafk 
of 1918. Later, when the allied armies 
begfUDi the final advance to victory, his 
army broke the Hlndenburg line (^.v.). 


For the greater part of the war he com- 
manded the Canadian Corps, and was 
made governor-general of Canada in 1921. 
Commisslonor of the Metropolitan Police 
In 1928-32. 

Bynkershoek, Cornelius van (1673- 
1743), Dutch Jurist, b. at Middelburg, 
Zeeland ; studied at the univ. of Franeker, 
ami took a doctor’s degree in 1694, 
settling down to an advocate’s practice 
at The Hague. In 1793 he beoarno a 
member of tho Supreme Council of Hol- 
land, Zeeland, , and VV. FrioHland, and in 
1742 became Its president. Author of 
numerous works on international law. 

By-pass Condenser, electric^ condenser 
used to separate alternating currents 
((/.I-.) of any frequency from direct 
currents. 

By-pass Valve (engineering), valve by 
whicb the flow of a fluid in a system is 
carricrl past some particular plant in 
operation. It Is fitted in a pipe emmect- 
ing the (lipos leading to and from tho plant 
aiul IS normally (dosed. Wiiere a fluid is 
pas.^d through a niinilier of filters, a B. V. 
is usually provided at ee.ch filter, so that 
any filter may bo opened up for cleaning 
without interfering with tho liow In the 
sysH^m. 

By-produots, goods of oommerelal value 
which occur in the manuf. or preparation 
for the market of some other commodity 
which is looked upon as the main product. 
B. have always been considered in tho 
e<'onomic adjustment of agrlc. and pastoral 
enterprises, but it Is only within recent 
years that their gr(‘at iinportaiu'C in 
various forms of mariufs. has been recog- 
nised. B. not only mean additional profit 
In the ordinary course of a (lartlcular 
buHini'ss, l)ut they also rc[»rescnt a means 
of insuraiue, or of levelling up the various 
risks; for it often hapriens that tho mar- 
kets supplied by the different products are 
lnde[»eiub*nt, so that the dangers of a 
movement dlsa.stroiisly affec.tlng the value 
of one product may b(» counteracted, or at 
aiiv rate mitigated, by a profitable treat- 
ment of another, it may thus happen 
tliat wliat was consuierod the main pro- 
duct (It the Iveginnlng of an enterprise may 
become secondary, and a former by- 
product may become the prin. article 
dealt with. Where B. have gaineti en- 
banccil importance In thi.s way it is more 
convenient to speak of all the marketable 
goofls OH Joint products. At the present 
time, wliot) chemleul science (Uiablos us to 
treat profitably wdiat wore formerly chilled 
waste [iroducts, and when iuislrics.s(»8 de- 
sign to keep many stages in the production 
of an article under one control, the 
treatment of B. makes tho (fuestlon 
of estimating costs and values an Im- 
portant one. Tho matter Is feirly simple 
when the various products occur In a 
fixed and invariable ratio of (tuantlty and 
(jnality, because the total inctome will be 
tno sum iff the amounts realised by each 
of the Joint products, and an Increased 
outlay shoiUd bring profits in. roughly the 
same proportion. It occurs much more 
often, however, that certain products may 
be developed at the expense of others, 
either as regards quantity or quality 
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A farmer, for instance, may rear sheep 
principally for meat or principally for 
wool, but also with a view to profiting by 
both. His methoiis will vary according 
to wliJch he regards os the main product, 
and It may be a matter of somewhat nice 
adlustmeiit to arrive at the more profit- 
able of the two courses. The farmer 
would no doubt decide from oxperiencca, 
and might even experiment with different 
breeds and in different seasons. The cose 
of the big manufacturing concern is often 
much more complex. Where the 11. are 
numerous and valuable, it may he that the 
correct adjustment of the proportions of 
the cost allotted to the various products 
may make the difference lietween success 
and failure. That is to say, the particular 
advantage which oiiahlos a business to 
operato as a profft-makiug concern, and tt> 
keep its place among its competitors, may 
be the development of a by-product in a 
particular way Sometimes the retention 
or disposal of a wast,e proiluct Is more ex- 
pensive than its conversion into some- 
thing marketable, or may constitute such 
a nuisance tliat tho legislature insists upon 
a now method of disposal. An Instance 
of the latter is supplied In the Leblanc 
prowss of alkali mannf.: tho hydrochloric 
acid generated was formerly allowed to 
escape into the atmosphere with some 
danger to public health, and the manii- 
facturc^rs were <■( ascii, compelled to 
dissolve it in water in the aeld towers. 
An interesting feature of tho ccjinpuLsory 
chungo was that the old Leblanc process 
oonJd compete with more modern pro- 
cesses only In virtue of the profit gained 
bs" the* sale of what wjis formerly a noxi- 
ous wjiste product. However, as a pro- 
cess for th(j manuf. of soda, the Leblanc 
process has innv boon superseded by tho 
aniinonla-soda process. 

Some Important Hu -products , — In the 
alkali r)roce8.s already referred to, anotluir 
former waste prociuct, ‘alkali waste,’ com- 
posed mainly of calcium sidphide, was 
ti’eated for tho recovery of the sulphur. 
In most chemical w'orks an effort Is made 
to utilise or render marketable all the 
products of the chemical action; the 
pyrites burnt in sulphuric acid manuf. is 
treated to recover the copper and iron. 
Soap works produce glyeerine, which is 
often purified for sale liy the soap manu- 
facturers themselves. Brewing yields an 
excess of yoast which is sold to bakers and 
others, and tho spent malt is prepared os a 
cuttle food. In the great canning in- 
dustries of the U.S. A. all the animal pro- 
ducts, hide, hair, bones, horns, hoofs, are 
dealt with as near tho factory os possible. 
Molasses and svriip are B. of the sugar 
Industry. Tho oil -cake [iroducod from 
the pre^^Bod seeds lu liuscoii-oil factories 
is used as a cattle food. In gos-w'orks 
the most notable of all illustrations of the 
utilisation of B. occurs. Not only is the 
coke sold for futd, but the liquid or coal 
tar produced during tho dry distillation of 
coal yields a variety of useful products. 
When subjected to fraotlonal distillation, 
benzene derivatives are separatad which 
are the basis of many dilTereut dyes, 
drugs used medicinally, flavouring agents. 


and volatile benzols which are used as sol- 
vents and motor fuels. The amiiioniaoal 
liquor is worked up into ammonium 
sulphate for use as a fertiliser aud for- 
merly represented a con8i<lerable revenue. 
Us value as a by-product has firacti- 
cally disappeared owiug to tho exteaslve 
production of synth^Jc ammonia by 
nitrogen fixation processes. Thus, some 
apparently waste products become valu- 
able B., while others, once valuable, 
become of little account. One exaniple 
may be given: as mentioned above, in the 
early ciays of tho Tjoblanc process, it was 
helped considerably by the value of the 
by-prodnet hydrooliloric acid, w’hile In 
the early days of the electrolytic process 
for soda compounds chlorine w\'ia a groat 
nui.saut^e. To-day the situation is reversed. . 

Byrd, Richard Evelyn, Amcr. explorer, 
b, at VVMnclicstor, Virginia. Oct. 25, 1888; 
second son of Rlcliard Evelyn B., 
lawyer, member of an old Virginian family. 
It at)i)ear.s that when he was twelve he 
visited the Philippines, and there learned 
to rough it. lie was educated at Shenan- 
doah Valley Military Institute, Virginia 
Military Academy, and iiniv. of Virginia. 
As a r£‘Siilt of two accideuLs --one at foot- 
ball, the other in a gymnasium — he be- 
came lame in his right leg; yet bo gradu- 
ated at U.S. Naval Academy 11112, and 
beeamo an ensign in the U.S. Navy. He 
w’as employed on siiitablo duties, rose 
through v.irious grades to lieiit^mant-com- 
inander, and, on account of his leg. was 
retired on three-quarter pay, 11116. He 
began aviation at ITiisacola in 11117, and 
joined the U.8. Air Eorco mauneuvrinff 
o\ or ( ‘Hiiadian winters, lie was m Englana 
in 1021, and narrowly nus.sed being in tho 
airshni disiuster of Aug. 23. He next 
entered the avuition nmt of the Mac- 
Millan polar expedition of .Tune to Oct, 
1025; ami then, in a Fokker threc-migino 
monordane v\ith 200-h.p. Wrighf air- 
cooled motors, accomiianied by Floyd 
Bennett, he Hew to the N. Pole and back 
to hia starling place. King’s Bay, Spits- 
bergen, on May 0, 1026 — covcrinsi 1360 m. 
in l.)l hrs. lie wtis then raised to the 
rank of coniinunder. He also flow from 
New York to Franco in 42 hrs. — June 29 
to July I, 1027. Flew over S. pole, 1920. 
Explored Antarctic (f/.T-.) In 10J5. lu 
1030 ho was made commander of IJ.S. 
Antarctic scfTlco, an expedition by Uie 
gov. to the Antarctic. Pat»*on’s medal 
Royal (icographicol :*oriety, 1031; coti- 
gi* 08 SlonaJ and two 8])eeial c-ongrt*ssiouaI 
ineilals, and many other aw'iirds. On 
Pec. 2, 1046, he led a new AntaretJo 
expedition, consisting of thirteen ve8«ci8, 
including the ffagshlii Mmint Olumpits^ 
an ico-hreaker, a seaplane tonder, and 
a destroyer Tho plan of the expedi- 
tion was to plot as inncli as possible 
of the Antarctic continent fliiid map 
the interior as far as long-range sea- 
planes, and ice transport could penetrate. 
Pub. hiitU America: Aerial Krptoraiiim 
in the Antarctic (10,31); IMscovery (1935); 
Exploring with Hj/rd (1937); Altjne (1938). 
See also Antarctic Exploration. 

Byrd, or Byrda, William (c. 1542-162$) 
Eng. musical composer, b. probably at 



Byrgius 

Lincoln and d, probably on bis ostate at 
Stondon, Essex, describing himself in his 
TtUJ as beiiii; 'in bis ebcbMetb year.* 
According: to Anthony Wood H. was 
'bred up to nwislc* under Thomas Tallis, 
a (fontleman of the Cliapel Koyal. About 
he was appointed oreaiiist of Lincoln 
Cathedral. In Queen Elizabeth's Chat»ei 
Bnyal he shared the post of orj^anist with 
Tallis and about 1575 the two composers 
secured a licence Kiv^ingr them the solo 
rUfht to prlut and sell music and in that 
year they pub. a collection of Lat. motets 
for five and six voices; but the monopoly 
would not appear to have been very 
remunerative. About 1581 B.’s name 
fiioires in lists of recusants, and thoiu^h he 
remained at the Chapel Koyal ho was 
all his life a Catholic. In 1588 he pub. 
Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs <>/ Sadnes and 
Pietie and In l.‘t89 Songs of Sundrie 
Natures — of which a secon<l ed. was pub. 
in 1610 — and LUter Primum Siwrarum 
Cantionuin in two series. K. was the 
earliest Enff. composer of madrigals and 
most of them were pub. in his lifctliiie. 
Two of them were Include<l in Thomas 
Watson’s First Sett of Italian MadrigaUs 
Englished in 1590. At about this time 
he became involved In a long law-suit 
over the lease of the property of Stoudon 
Place, which had been the estate of one 
Wm. Shelley from whom It had boon 
sequestrated on conviction for treason. 
B. was upheld in possession bv .lames 1.. 
even thoufcli it Lad been coiidscated by 
a recusant and even though B. bimself 
had been excommunicated. lu 
ho pub. Psalmes, Songs and Sonnets : some 
solemn, others iogfutl; Farihewa, o colloc* 
tlon of virginal niiialc (in collaboration 
with John Bull, a noted keyboard player, 
and Orlando Gibbons, organist of West- 
minster Abbey); and two books flradnalia 
in 1607, of which a second ed. was issued 
in 1610, in addition’ to the above 
works B. also compos«d thi*ee ma'^scs, 
for three, four, and five voices, n-spec- 
tlvely. pub, about 1.588. All of thorn 
have am>cared in modem eds, and 
enhance B.'s claim to’ Aink as the grfjntest 
Eng. composer of his age. IJr* composed 
sacred music and secular choral music 
of the higiicst quality, in some iiistauces , 
reaching the sublime. He was one of the 1 
foundors of the Eiig. madrirral school and 
was a madrigalist of charm and indl- | 
viduallty though opinions differ on 
whether he was In this respect the Ciiual | 
of Gibbons, Thomas Morlcy, or John 
WUbyo. See lives by W. 11. Uaddow, 
1923, and E. H. Eellowes, 1929. 

Byrgius, Justus (1552-163.3), inventor 
of various astronomical instruments, was 
b. at Liclitensteig, canton St. Gall. 
Switzerland. He served under Wilhelm 
IV. of Hesse and Enqreror Rurlolf If. 
His first work was a celestial globe on 
which the stars were placed according to 
JbJs own observations. He also Invented 
a system of logarithms and some propor- 
tional compasses, but reliance cannot bo 
pla««d on those, v 

Byrlaw is the name given to a sort of 
popular Jurisprudence formerly in use In 
£kx>tland, in viis., and among husbond- 


Byron 

men. As the B. was formed by common 
consent of the villagers or neighbours, so 
it was administered by judges chosen 
from among and by therusclvcs. These 
Judges were called *B. men,’ a pbrase stlU 
in use in parts of Scotland to denote a 
judge or umpire. 

Byrne, Donn (Brian Oswald Donn- 
Byrne) (1889-1928), Irish novelist, 6. 
in New \ ork. Ho wrote tliree vtils. of 
short stories and eleven novels, the best 
of which are about Irclatul. lie estab. 
bis reputation with Messer Marco Polo 
(1922). B. was killcil i»i a motor uci-ldcut. 
There is a biography by Thurston 
Macauloy, 1930. 

Byrnie, ringed shirt of mail (A.-S. 
byrne), reaching first to tlie knees, later 
only to the hips, with wide, sln^rt sleeves. 
Worn by auct. Scandinavian warriors. 

Byrom, John (1 GO 1-1 763), poet and 
stenographer, b. at Manchester. After 
studying at the Merchant Taylors’ School 
ho entered Trinity Collciro, Camliridgo. 
lie graduated B.A., and wns chosen fellow 
III 1714. In the same year he coritri hated 
to the Spevtatof. as Jotin Shadow*, two 
papers on dreams, and also his tirst poem, 
a pastoral cutltjed CoUn and Phoefte. Ho 
took his M.A. In 1715 aud resigned his 
college preferment in 1716. He went to 
Montpellier and there beiran a study of 
medicine. Soon after Ids return he 
married his cousin. Elizabeth B..and undej 
pressure of necessity t>egan io teach an 
improved system of slnirthaud in Man- 
chester aud afterwards in London. In 
1740 ho came Into possession of the family 
estate at Ker«jill. ga\o up teacliing. and 
einployerl hJs time in versifvlng in gonial 
satire on topics of the day. Ho was 
a friend of Jolm Wesley, but mi 1729 he 
iK'canie a dlsi-iple of Wrn. Law*, and an 
ardent high Churcbman. 11 is epigram, 
‘God bless the King, I n»ean the Faith’s 
Defender’ shnwa thaj he was a .laenhlto 
in his political sympathies. His remark- 
able Diary and Peinfiins were pub. in 
1854-57 by the Ghetham SoeJoty. 

Byron, George Gordon, sixth Baron 
(1788-1824). .son of Gapl. John B. of the 
Guarils, grandson of Ad 111 John H. (q.a.), 
and great-nephew of the ttftli Lorcl B., who 
was iiriiially designated the ‘wicked lord.' 
The future poet was descended from a ra(» 
who had for gorieratlous [last hocn noted 
for the looseness of their living and their 
lack of niorajs. KHpccially were these 
traits ernpbaHised In the cbaracter of the 
father of the poet. B. was tlie son of the 
sei'xmd marriage of Papt. R., his mother 
being Catherine Gnnion, of Gight in 
Aiierdccnshlre, an heircas whose fortune 
her hushand aqunndoreil George Gordon 
B., so railed after his maternal grand- 
father, was b. in H tulles Street, London, on 
Jan. 22, 1788. Ills early lif^ was iiaesed 
Id the tn. of Abenleeii. where ho also re- 
ceived the first pari of his edtJcation, and 
where he Imhihed his love for Hie grandeur 
of nit. Hcenery, and also his ||;iiow-ledgo of 
the Scriptures, a knowledge whU;h he teUa 
UB he recelven at the hantls of his nurse. 
May Gray, to whom he was devotedly 
attached. The future pota, who was o. 
with a malformation of his feet that 
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rendered walking distinctly arduous, oouJd 
not roam about the country as he would 
have wished, but still seems to have spent 
a Brood deal of his time in the open. He 
was sent for sev. seasons to the neig’hlKiur* 
hood of Hallater. In May 1798 his ^reat- 
uncle d., and 13. succeeded to the title and 
the estates. He and his mother Imme- 
diately came S. from Aberdeen and took 
up their residence at Newstead. From 
this place H. was sent to a preparatory 
school at Dulwich, and later, in April 1801. 
he entered Harrow. There he stayed for 
four yeai-s, his Kreatest contemporary 
beingr Sir Robert Peel; his school work 
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showed no slfrus of brilliuruH) and his read- 
ing was desiiTtory, but liis strongest point 
was his declamation. His frieudshlps at 
school, he tells us, were passions, and 
altogether he was a very Qiioer kind of boy. 
He was known throughout the school as 
the ringleader of any possible mischief, 
and yet ho was at other times serious and 
thoughtful beyond his yeai’s. His lame* 
ness prevented his giving full vent to his 
passion for active games, yet he made a 
reputation as a swimmer, and ho also 
played cricket. During his schooldays 
ne had bis first grande pasMinn^ the object 
of it being Mary Chaworth, a distant 
relative, arid his senior in ago. His first 
tore, be tells us, was an abiding attach* 
meat on hjn part, and certainly a number 
of his early poems have his object of 
adoration os tnelr theme, whilst the sub* 
toct often occurs In his later poems. In 
Oct. 1805 he entered Trinity College, 
Cambridge, but bis residence there Is 
gtmply one long record of high living, 
though he formed friendships and attach* 
ments there which were worthy of his 


future greatness. During the year 1806 
appeared the first of his luTenJle poems. 
Hourt of Idleness appeared In 1807, whilst 
Poems Original ana Translated appeared in 
1808. The adverse criticism which the 
Edinlturgh Reoieus gave to his Hours 
of Idleness provoked the pub. in 
March 1809 of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers, which satirised the editor 
(Jeffrey) and the patron (Lord Holland) 
of the Edinburgh Review, but is chiefly 
concerned with the bards, both those 
be admires and those be despises. 0»ming 
of age in 1809, he Immediately decided 
to fulfil the project which he had long 
bad in mind of taking a prolonged tour 
In the K. Ho had already taken pos* 
session of his inheritance, and had also 
in the March of the year of his coming of 
age taken his seat in the House of Lords. 
Now, together with Uobhouso. his closest 
friend, ho set out for a prolonged t-our. 
This tour lasted for about two years. 
He left England in July 1809, and 
returned in July 1811. ChUde Harold's 
Pilgrimage describes more or leas acour- 
ately the events of the first year of his 
travels. He visited Spain and Portugal, 
from tbcnco ho proceeded via Malta 
to tour Albania and Greece. In the 
next year he visited Asia Minor and later 
Constantinople. The second year of travel 
Is not so well known os the first, but 
during it the first two oantos of the Childe 
Haroul wore written, as were also the 
Hmts from Horace and The Curse of 
Minerva. These poems were pub. on his 
rctuiTi to England in July 1811. In the 
meantime his mother had d., and although 
he did not entertain whilst she lived a high 
alToction for her, his grief on her death 
was very real. The pub. of bis new 
poenis on hLs return to England, and his 
general prominence, for on his return 
be took an active part In political work In 
the House of Lords, made him the hero of 
the town. He could go everywhere, he was 
received rapturously wherever ho went, 
his fame sprang into existence apparently 
In a single night — or. as he himself says, 
ho 'awoke one morning and found himself 
famous.' He was known os a rising 
statesman too. Ills output of poetry stiD 
continued to be great; in the year 1813 ho 
pub. The Qiaaur, The Bride of Abydos, and 
wrote The Corsair, w’hich was pub. at the 
beginning of tho next year. The poems 
raised him to a still higher level in the 
ranks of poets, and Increased an already 
groat repnlation. In 1813 he again met 
Ills half-sister, Mrs. Leigh, and if the 
stories which were currently believed ore 
true, tho new Infiuencc was not altogether 
for good ; It is In any case well known that 
he always had a greater affection for his 
half-sister than for any other pt’irson. He 
was now at the height of his reputation, 
ho was the lion of society, and he had 
permanently estab. his reputation as a 
poet. He still continued to write, and 
In 1814 appeared the stanzas on the abdi- 
cation of Najmleon, and the socmel to 
2'he Corsair, Lara (Aug. 1814). In tiie 
same year engaged himself to Anne 
Isabella Milbaiike, the heiress to a peerage 
In her own right, and his marriage to her 
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took place In the Jan. of the following 
ear. HiiBband and wife finally sottlod 
own in Piccadilly Terrace, Loudon. 
From hia correspondence, the early days 
of bis marrla^re seem to have been spent 
quite happily, but there is no doubt, that 
his conduct was often eccentric even to 
the verii:e of wndoess. He wrote but 
tittle poetry. Hebrew Alelndies apjieared 
in April 1815. Almost immediately after 
the birth of their child, Lady B. tied from 
her husband’s bouse and claimed the 
protection of her father, and the couple 
separated. The exact reason for the 
separation Is unknown. The work Aatarte, 
pub. In 1905, attempted to prove the 
chargre of incestuous intercourse with Mrs. 
Leigh, whilst Byron, the Last Phase, 190!), 
by Hobort Kdgecoinbe, defended the poet 
on that charge. The separation was the 
talk of London for a considerable time, 
and B. came rapidly down from Ids high 
position. He was now the most un- 
pojHilar man in town, lie fled from social 
ostracl.sm, ami immediately the articles of 
separation were signed he started on a 
European tour. He spent the early part 
of his tour with Shelley, and his poetry 
pub. at this time shows obviously the 
influence of Wordsworth, which had 
affected him through Shelley. Among the 
pooTns written In 1810-17 were Biege of 
Corinth, Pansina, Prisonrr of Chdlon 
(and other poems), Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, cant, ili., Monody on the 
Death of Sheridan, Manfred, and Lament 
of Tas^o. From 1816 to 1819 B., who 
was accompanied by Hobhouse, lived 
near Venice. His life at Venice was one 
long deliberate attempt to forget the 
post in an orgy of profligacy, but during 
the whole of the time his active mind 
was at work, and he was contiiiuallv 
busy with his poetry. The fourth canto 
of Childe Harold was worked up at this 
time, and pub. in 1818, and in the Sept, of 
the same year he started Don Juan. The 
pro«!Ss of hia composition and of the 
publication was slow. Cantos 1. and il. 
appeared in 1819, iii.,‘iv., and v. in 1821, 
and cantos vi.-xiv. in the years 1823-24. 
Don Juan was intended to be his great 
poem with a plan setting forth the ideas, 
morals, and principles of his school of 
poesy. In 1819 also bad appeared 
Afazeppa and an ode on Venice. In 
1819 B. met an It. countess, Teresa 
Ouiccioli, who for the next four years 
remained B.'s mistress, and was rewarded 
with hi.s fidelity and constancy. He was 
politically the friend of freedom, tho 
champion of liberty on the Continent, and 
on the Continent he earned both influence 
and power. In 1819 B. left Venice and 
wont to Ravenna. Hero in 1821 apptuired 
Sardanapalus, The Two Fosrari, and ('ain 
(pub. together). The Prophecy of Dante, 
cantos iil.-v. of Don Juan, Marino Fahero, 
and Doge of Venice, wore also pub. in 1821. 
In 1822 appeared the Vision of Judtment. 
In the following year appeared Heaven and 
Earth, a Mystery, and the same year was 
pnb. The Island or Christian and his 
Comrades, a poem miggested by the mutiny 
of the Bounty, Age of Bronze, and Werner. 
In 1823, hearing that he was elected 


a member of tho Gk. Committee, he 
hastened to tho help of Greece and of 
Grecian independence with money, advice, 
and finally bis presence. Arriving at 
Mlssolonghl in Jan. 1824, he was accorded 
the welcome of a king, and took an 
active part In the councils of the Gks. He 
does not seem, however, to have realised 
that his health wa.s breaking down, 
but by the beginning of April it was 
obvious to ail that his days wore num- 
bered, and on tho 19th of that month ho 
d., in bis thirty-sixth year. His poetry 
has been Accurately described as tho 
poetry of ^ry and passion. His love of 
liberty characterised his poems also, and 
certainly in the desire to see the fettered 
nations of Europe free ho was in tho fore- 
front of his times. Works, ed. by G. E. 
I’rothoro (Letters and Journals) and E. H. 
Colerlilge (Poetry), 1.3 vols., 1898-1904; 
W. M. Rossetti and T. Seccombo, 1911. 
See also L. Hunt, Lord Byron and 
some of his Contemporaries, 1828; E. J. 
Trelawney, ItecoUertwns of the tost Days 
of Shelley and Byron, 1858; J. Nichol, 
Byron, 1880; A. Brecknock, The Pilgrim 
Poet, 1911; K. C. Mayue, Byron, 2 vols., 
1912; H. Nic.olson, Byron: the I^t 
Journey, 1S2S-24. 1924; A. Maiirols, 

Byron, 1930; I. C. Clarke, Shelley and 
Byron, 1934; C. E. Vulliamy, Byron, 
1948. 

Byron, Henry James (1834-84), Eng. 
dramatist, w’as b. at Manchester. lie 
entered the Middle Temple in 1858. Ho 
was tho first editor of Fun, and for many 
years was a popular writer of burlesques, 
comedies, etc. Ho leased sev. theati'es, 
and appeared on the stage of them him- 
self sometimes. For instance, In 1869 he 
appeared in his own drama entitled Not 
such a Fool as he Looks. His best known 
and most popular work is Our Boys, wliich 
appeared in 1875. His other works, 
which were nuinerotm, include An Ameri- 
can Lady (1874); Old Sailors (1876); A 
Fool and his Money (1880); Cyril's 
Success (1868), his best piece from a 
dramatic iioint of view; ITar to the DecUh 
(1866); and itioo,ooo Sterling (1867). 

Byron, John (1723-86), Eng. vice- 
admiral, grandfather of the poet. As a 
irildshlpman he was shipwrecked on the 
W. coast of Patagonia, ami was a prisoner 
for three years, returning to England 
in 174.'>. Having distinguished himself In 
tho wars again^it France, ho was put in 
command of an expedition of discovery 
to the S. seas. Tn the I'ourse of this 
voyage ho explored the coasts of Pata- 
gonia, the Falkland Is., and tho strait of 
Magellan, discovered sev, new lands, 
and sailed round the world. B.’s Isle, 
named after him, he discovered in the 
track from King George’s Is. to Tinian. 
He was made a vice-admiral In 1776. 
Commanded tho Brit, sqiiadron In the W. 
Indies during tho Aiiiel*. war. Hia 
Voyage round the World in the Years 
1738-48 (1707) was t.ranst Into Fr. In 
1769 and ed. by Uawkes^ortb in 

his Voyages (1773). Dr. Johnsoms suo- 
cessor on the Qentle.man's Magazine in 
1773. He d. in London. 

Byrsonima^ tropical Amer. ahnib of the 
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family MaJplRhlaoeaB. The bark of all the 
species yields a brilliant red dye, and is 
ufl^ for tanning. Its fruit is edible. 

Bysmalith, body of iffncoua rock which 
has the shape of a cone undercround. 
Vertical displacement accompanied by 
faultini; characterises this method of in- 
trusion of a molten mass. Mt. Holmes, 
In the Yellowstone Park, U.S.A., is a 
^od example of a B. 

Byssus, prroup of silky fibres secreted 
by the foot of the mussels and molluscs, 
as a means of attachment to rocks. The 


Bytown, former name of the city of 
Ottawa, Canada, under which It was 
founded in 1829. It became Ottawa on 
its incorporation in 1834. 

Bytownite, rare felspar containing 14 to 
18 per cent CaO and intermediate between 
labradorito and anorthite. Seldom 
occurs In crystals, but usually found In 
greenish - white massive, as from the 
original locality. Bytown iq.v.). A com- 
ponent of basic igneous rocks and some- 
timers the chief constituent of anorthosite. 

Byzantine (coin), see Bezant. 



B. of some rock creatures can be woven 
into fabrics. A delicate silk called B. is 
made from the B. of mussels found iu 
the Mediterranean. 

Bystrbm, Johan Niklas (1783-1848), 
Swedish sculptor, b. at i’lulipstad. He 
went to Stockholm, studied for three 
years under Sergei, and visited Rome, 
1810. His ‘Reclining Bacchante* (half- 
size), sent homo from there, won him 
recognition os one of the foremost Swedish 
sculptors. In 1810, on returning home, 
he brought with him a portrait statue of 
Bernadotte as Mars. He was prof, of 
sculpture at the academy, Stockholm. 
Ills beat works are his female figures: 
*Hebo,* ‘Pandora/ ‘Juno suckling Uer- 
puJes,* ‘Girl entering the Bath.* His 
huge statues of Swedish kings (Gustav us 
Adolphus, Charles X., XL, XII.) won i 
mreat admiration. B. also did the altar 
aecoratlons In Linkhping Cathedral, and 
^Llnneeus* at Upeala. 

Bytom, see Beuthicn. 


Byzantine Architecture, stylo developed 
in the E. Empire after the settlement of 
C^onstantlne at Byzantium. It continued 
with full vigour until the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks in * t/i3, and ito 
iriHueuce on Mohammedan architecture 
in the E. has since been very great. The 
stylo Is of great interest ns showing the 
Gk. spirit working ou Asiatic lines. At 
the founding of Constantinople in the 
fourth century, Rom. art was in its 
decadence. Already the signs of breaking 
up are visible, but oven in the W. there 
are signs of the dcveloiunent of a new 
style, as in the palace of Diocletian at 
Spalato. At the ne\^ cap., a field was 

S rovided for the exercise of the arts, and 
le union of two different schools pro- 
duced a now archlte<.:ture. The plan re- 
mained either round or basilican in form, 
but the arch replaced the line of the 
architrave, anu the dome was adopted, 
this last becoming the leading constructive 
feature. Domes were now placed over 
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square apartments, whereas in the old 
Rom. style they had only been placed 
over circnlar apartments. The square 
was brought to the circle by *pendon- 
Uves* which brought the four corners of 
the square up to form a circular base for 
the dome. Smaller domes are frequently 
grouped round a large central dome which 
rises from four great piers at the cornel's 
of a square, in the church (later, a 
mosque) of St. Sophia at Ckmstantinople. 
this central square is 107 ft. long, and the 
ten^h of the church Is Increased by the 
addition of semi-domes at each end. 
Round the lower part of the dome a 


O. Demus, Byzantine Mosaic DeconUUn^ 
1948. 

Byxantino Art. By B. A. la meant the 
characteristic art of the Byzantine Em- 
pire (q.tj.) Wo can nlflx no absolutely 
definite date for Its coinmcncemont, but 
we can practicallv take the period which 
saw the separation of the E. and W, 
empires as the period of the beginning of 
this art. It had enormous influence both 
upon the E. and the W., l>eing Itself also 
Influenced by E. and W. Up to the 
period of the separation of the empires we 
may regrard art as that of the classical 
period, and B. A. may to a very great 
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row of windows Is placed. The classi- 
cal columns were also developed, no 
less than seven kinds of capital being 
evolved: the Byzantine Ionic, Byzan- 
tine Corinthian, Impost, melon, bowl, 
bird, and basket, and wind - blown 
acanthus. Four of these types are found 
in St. Sophia. A great feature of B, A. 
1 b the internal ornament. After construo- 
tlon, the walls were sheeted internally 
with marble, the vaults being covered 
with coloured mosaics on a golden back- 
ground. Glass, rendered opaoiio with 
oxide of tin, was «ncrally used for this 
purpose. The golden ijerlod of B. A. was 
reached In the reign of Justinian (a.d. 
627-6.5), when the churches of St. Sophia, 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus, and the Holy 
Apostles were erected. B. A. was carried 
W. by the medieval merchants, and the 
style is found In churches of St. Mark 
at Venice, San Vitale at Ravenna, St. 
Front at P^rigueux, etc. The Rom. 
OatboUc cathedral at Westminster is a 
Dodera building erected In this style. 
8u alto Architecturb, ByzarUins. See 


extent l>e regarded as Rom. art nnder the 
Influence of the E. It reached its highest 
point in or Just after the reign of Jus- 
tinian, after which it sank slowly into 
decadence, to rise again for a short tlmo 
into prominence during the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The dominant form is 
essentially the characteristic of Byzantine 
architecture iq.v.). This was a develop- 
ment of the Rom. art Influenced largely 
by Persian arohltectiiro and by Ok. cul- 
ture, both of which found a common 
meeting-ground in (Constantinople. The 
two chief types are the basiltcan typo and 
the circular or central tyT>e. Of the latter 
typo the chief examples are SS. Sergius 
and Bacchus (Constantinople) and l^n 
Vitale (Ravenna), whilst the outstanding 
example of the magnlfleeuce of Byzantine 
architecture is to be found In the church 
of Holy Wisdom (St. Sophia) at Oon- 
stan tinople. B vzan ti ne deenra tlon differs 
from that of the W.. especially from 
that of Oothlo art, since It Is always 
flat and Incised and contrasts with toe 
bold, outstanding decoration of the Gotblo 
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type. That B. A. had a Rrreat Inflnenee 
open the V\ . cannot be doubted, sinoe the 
iDhiieiJce of St. Mark’s (Venice), which is 
essentially Byzantine, has been very 
Rreat; and undoubtetlly not only in archi- 
tecture, t)ut also in painting the E. was 
resnousiblo for the revival of Interest 
which cnlniinated In the HennisBance 
movement. Otlier irreat features of B. A. 
were the inosaics and palntimrs. These 
have been frondeiimed because of the lack 
of expression of the faces and the rigidity 
and fixity of the figures. But it is neces- 
sary to rtitrieinber that it was almost 
Impossible to rerirosent the great scenes 
and topic.s iiMjally depleted by B. A. In 
any other manner, and that the charac- 
teristic tyiies of B. A. are also character- 
istic of the topic which they reppo5ient. 
Byzantine metal -work and carving also 
bold u iini(|ue place in the hist, of the art 
Of the world. This came under very great 
Influence from the E.. and in time tame 
to be regarded almost as a barbaric art. 
Ivory ctirving and silk pattern weaving 
also were developed undei Byzantine in- 
fliienc*e, and reached a great pitch during 
the period of Byzantine greatness. See 
D. T. 1(1<‘C, h'vzanhiie Art, 19.3.5, and 
C. Stewart. Hyzantme IjCQacv, 1947. 

Byzantine Empire. This empire is often 
distinguished by various other names, 
such as Gk. Fmpiio, Later Empire, 
K. Empire, or E. Hoin. Empire, and 
may be sahi to have sprung into existence 
with the founding of the city of Con- 
stantinople bv the great Constantine. 
It is necessary, however, to emphasise and 
to keo|) in mind always the fact that the 
13. E. was essentially Rom., and carried 
on the Ideas and Ideals of the Horn. 
Empire for n thoiisaiul years after the 
empire in the W. had perished. The 
adoption of CJliristlanlty by Constantine 
and the founding of the great city of 
Oonstnn lino pie made the B, E. essentially 
Christian and Rom.; It gave the now Ideals 
of the ciniiiro a permanent abode, and for 
centtirles, even wlien the B. E. seemed at 
to weakest. It fnrnie<i the bulwark of 
Kristian resistance to the attacks of 
paganism. The div. of the Rom. Empire 
during the fourth and fifth centuries did 
not add to Its strength, and during this 
period we see the two divs. brought fre- 
quently intx) hostile relations witli eai-h 
other. Both suffered from the attacks 
of barbarians, and often it seemed that 
both divs. woTild succumb to the on- 
Blanghts of the %igorous races which at 
this time were threatening the empire. 
The lost emperor of the Vv., the usurer 
Romulus Augiistuius, weus deposed by the 
Teutonic general Odoacer, who set up for 
himself a kingdom In Italy, divided the 
land amougst his soldiers, and intimated 
to the emperor at Constantinople (Zeno) 
that It was unneoessjiry to have two rulers 
of the empire, and that In future Italy 
would look to the emperor at Constan- 
tinople as Its head. I'erforce Zeno bad to 
' be content. During the period which had 
lust passed, and in the years which Immo- 
alateiy followed, the w. Empire had been 
broken up. Britain was abandoned, 
Spain was in the hands of the Visigoths, 


QauJ was being conquered by the Franks, 
N. Africa was in the hands of the Vandals. 
Rome itself w'as ruled by the authority of 
a barbaric and vigoj-oiis Ger. soldier. 

In the E. affairs had unt assumed a 
much lighter hue, the Balkan peninsula 
was Inhabited by Slavonic tribes, the 
OstrognthN threatened the cap. itself, but 
the danger passed. The Ostrogoths 
migrated under their great loader Theo- 
dorlc to Italy, the fields of Italy were 
their share of the spoil, fhc Ger. kingdom 
was reidaced by the rule of Theodoric and 
his Ostrogoths. Theodoric. although nomi- 
nally the subject of the emperor, was essen- 
tially independent. Under his guidance 
Italy flourished, and it would probably 
have been better for Italy had a strong 
line of Ostrogothlc kings been able to 
follow Theodoric and carry out his policy. 
But Theodoric d., to all intents and pur- 
poses, without heirs, and the kingdom fell 
swiftly before the attacks of the E. Empiiu 
and the Lombards. The emperors at 
Constantinople were once again able to 
assert their sway over Italy, and indeed 
a<‘tiialJy to rule part of It. Zeno had been 
succec^ded in 491 by Anastasius, and he 
was in turn followed by the foumier of the 
Justinian dynasty in 518. Justinian L 
sufM^ded in 527 and ruled until 505. 
He had to the full the ideas and Ideals of 
the great Horn. Empire. Ho aspire*! to 
testore some of her original boundaries, 
to make her groat in war and [>eaee. in art 
and cMuninerco, in extent and religion. 
Gn every side during his reign we see con- 
siderable progress. The kingdom of the 
Vandals, weakened by the excresscs of 
a barbaric race new to civilisation, fell 
before the vigorous onslaught of the Rom. 
general Belisorltis, the resistance of the 
Ostrogoths was overcome and a large 
part of Italy restored by the feats of 
Bollsarius and N arses, part of Spain was 
reconquered, and on the whole it appeared 
that the greatness of the Kom. Empire 
would bo restored. In the realm of law 
Jastinian was equally famous, and his 
Coile is in itself enough to perpetuate his 
name. But during his reign fticMon fights 
came to a climax and were waged more 
fierr^dy than ever. The groat work of the 
rebuilding of the empire commenced by 
Justinian was undone by bis successors, 
and It must be conceded that the weak- 
ness of the empire immediately after the 
death of Justinian was due to a great 
extent to the policy of that emperor. Ills 
schemes were maOTilflcent, his Ideals 
mostly good, but the einidre could not 
)>ear the expeaso of continual war and 
conquest. The period which falls be- 
tween the death of Justinian (565) and the 
succession of Ileraclius (610) Is the darkest 
of all periods in the hist, of the empire. 

In that time the Lombards conquered 
part of Italy, continual war took place 
with the Avars, war was almost continuous 
with Persia, and tho gates of empire were 
about to be threatened by a worse foe 
than the Persians— the Samcens. In the 
time of PhooSj^ and Ileraclius the Aslatlo 
provs. were fiic»wly but surely falling 
into the bauds of the Saracens. The 
strain of gov. broke HeraoUus, and then 
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followed a period of almost complete 
aiiart'iiy. The empire was beset with 
enemies, the Saracens conquered most of 
the Asiatic prove., the BulKars hroiiffht 
the empire to her knees and cztracred 
tribute. Syria had (alien long i>efore. 
Egj'pt was conquered. N. Africa fell Into 
the hands of the all -conquering Saracen. 
The power of Islam seemed to be Irresis- 
tible; the struggle of Cross and Crescent 
ar»peared to be on the verge of being 
settled in favour of the Crescent, but on 
two tjccasions, when the danger seemed 
the grCHtest, the empire was saved by her 
cap. Twice was the cap. besieged by the 
Muslims, and twice were the attacks 
beaten off; on both occasions Gk. fire 
helped largely in the saving of the city. 
The Herru'lian dynasty came to an end in 
blood and anarchy, and the Syrian 
Leo HI. became emperor (Loo the 
Isauriani. It is noces.sr y to point out 
here that by this time the H. E. had 
become essentially Gk. The Institutions 
wer-e still Rom., but the prevailing «pirit 
was Gk., and had been so almost from the 
time of the end of tho reign of Justinian. 

With the beginning of the Isaurian 
dynasty wo see the commencement of 
better tinies for the empire. The icono- 
clastic policy of tho emperor, however, 
has ovei*shadovied his greatness. The 
army and the fluancea were reorganised, 
and the Saracens were repulsed. Hut the 
exarchate of Ravenna was lost, and some 
more provs fell into tho hands of the 
Saracens, but on the whole the rule of 
Leo was good. Unfortunately the con- 
troversy which for one hundred years was 
to shake the empire began. This was the 
qi!<‘stion of Imago-worship. The hist, of 
the period of Isaurian rule is the hist, of 
constant struggle with Bulgar, Saracen, 
and Russian, and also of eoiitinual re- 
ligious dispute. Under Constantine VI., 
the great -grandson of Leo III,, the power 
passed from the hands of the emperor to 
the hanfls of his mother Irene. She 
caused her son to be blimled and u.surT»ed 
the power. She d. in 802, after she had 
vainly attempted to negotiate a marriage 
with C'harlea the Great, who by his restora- 
tion of the W. Empire in 800 had finally 
and Irrevocably separated the two em- 
pires. The war with the Biilgars and 
with the Saracens continued. Constanti- 
nople was again besieged in 815, and 
Crete and Sicily passed into the liands 
of the Saracens. Un<ler Theodora, tho 
widow of Theophilus, the iconoclastic 
controversy waa brought to an end by 
the Council of Nlca^a in 842; image- 
worship was recognised and restored. In 
867 the Isaurian dynasty finally came to 
an end. and Basil I., the Macedonian, 
founded the Macedonian dynasty, which 
lasted until almost tho tmd of the eleventh 
century. Tho rule of the Macedonian 
emperors was noted for its vigour and 
ability, and during this period the Gks. 
more than held their own with Haracen, 
Bnlgar. and Rtiisian. At the beginning 
of the eleventh century (1028) the power 
of the empire passed Into tho bands of the 
Empress Zoe, the wife of Roman us HI., 
who caused her bnsbi^d to be assassl- 
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nated, and raised In rapid suooesslon to the 
imperial throne Michael IV., Michael V., 
and Constantine IX. In 1054 Theodora, 
the sister of Zoe, was made empress. 
Michael VI. was chosen by Theodora as 
her successor shortly before her death In 
1056. He was forced to abdicate by 
Isaac I. (Comnenus), wbo had defeated 
hls army in Phrygia (Aug. 1057), and 
spent the rest of his life in a munastery. 
New enemies now appeared, however. 
The It. possessions of the empire wore 
being attacked by the ail-conquering 
Normans, wliilst on her E. frontiers a 
more formidable enemy than tlie Saracen 
appeared. The Saracens had been driven 
out in turn by a fierce, warlike tribe from 
the interior of Asia — the Seljukian Turk. 
The destined conquerors of the E. Empire 
had at last reached tho frontiei’s. The 
appearance almost at the same time of tho 
Normans and the Seljukian Turks boded 
ill for tlie empire. The emperor appealed 
to Europe for help against the Seljukian 
Turk, and his answer was to him at least 
unexpected and unwelcome — the first 
crusade. Conquests made In Asia Minor 
were restored to the emperor, but tho 
foundation of the Lat. kingdom of Jeru- 
salem was a crushing blow to the oinpiro 
of the E. Tho emperors saw full well 
that a Lat. kingdom iu the E. meant that 
the chief rout^es to that kingdom would lie 
in their ter. or over their seas, and that it 
would be necos^ry now to protect the 
empire from the vV'. as well as the E. The 
hostility thus engondored between the E, 
and the VV. w’as made much worse by the 
continual quarrel betw’een tiie Rom. and 
tho Orthodox churches. I’ho papacy 
aimed at unity of empire and church — 
by peaceful means if possible, but If not 
by any or all means. The emperors 
themselves began to revive the old ideals 
of a universal empl|»e, w'hicih they hoped 
to establish by means of the hostility of 
the papacy to the empire (W.). Tho 
policy of tlie Normans w-as iindisguisodly 
that of tho overthrow of the E, Empire. 
Tho VV. policy of the Emperor Manuel 
Comnenus was very unpopular in tho 
E. Empire, and he was overthrown. Tho 
empire was not strong, taxation and 
oppression had permanently weakened it, 
the Bulgars were strong enough to re- 
assert their independence, and with the 
beginning of tho thirUienth century came 
tho overthrow of tho oinpiro. Isaao 
Augeliis and his son, who bad been 
driven from Constantinople, came west- 
ward and joined the forces who were pre- 
paring for the fourth crusade. They 
persuaded the leaders, In spite of the 
opposition of tho papacy, to turn aside to 
Coiistantiiioplo and to restore them to the 
throne of the empire. Isaac Angelas waa 
restorctl, but the newly restored emperor 
was unable to fulfil hJs proifilses to recon- 
cile tho Gk. and Rom. Cbnrcbes and to 
aid the crusaders. The partition of the 
empire was agreed to by the crusaders, 
and a Lat. Empire was set bp, an empire 
founded on pbrely feudal lines, which did 
more than anything else to disintegrate 
the E. Empire and to prepare it for its 
ultimate fate at the hands of the Turks. 
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VenJoe, a rising aod increafllng- power, had 
seen that the newly eatab. empire should 
not be a menace to her own power, and 
the declluo of the l^at. Empire was re- 
markably rapid. The crime of the sacking 
of Constantinople, and the breakim^ up 
of the omfdre, was, however, unpre- 
meditated; ciicurnstanceR had played into 
their hands, and Lho leaders of the fourth 
crusade merely took advantage of that 
fact. The empire was divided up, and 
all the states were made subordinate to 
the Lat. emperors, the first of whom was 
Baldwin of Flanders. Oiiposition to the 
Lat. Empire was quickly organised. Ten 
ears after its commencement It liad 
ogun to decline, and in 1261 Constanti- 
nopie was captured by the (ik. emperor. 
Michael Palivologus. The next century 
and a half marked Ihe increase in power 
of the Turk and the Serb. The Serlis, 
after crushing the Bulgurs, w'ere them- 
selves finally crushed towards the end of 
the foiirtcentii century by the Turks. 
The Turks gradually won possession after 
possession of lho E. -Empire in Asia 
Minor, and then, aliout 1360, crosseii 
over to the mainland of Europe, and 
gradually coiniiiored the wliolc of the 
Balkan Peniiisulu and threatened Hun- 
gary. At the liegirining of the fifteenth 
century the M<mgol defeat of the Turks 
cheeked their cnr< ' r, i. .1 !,‘y 1420 they had 
recovered, and Constfintinoplo v\as again 
attacked, lii 144 3 the Christians, wlio 
had rallied to the help of the empire, 
won a victory which, however, was fully 
avenged in 1444 at Varna. In April 14ri3 
began the final siege of Constantinople, 
and in May tlie w’alls wore breached an<i 
the city taken, the Emperor Constantine 
XI. falling in the final assault. The city 
was captured on May 20, 1453. With the 
fail of (kmstantlnoplo we can say tliat the 
E. Eirudre foil. By 1 iOu the whole of 
the Balkan I’onirisula wa.'i in the hands of 
tlie Turks— an liievitahio sequel to the 
Norman expansion eastward and the 
Turkish wcst.ward. 

fiiblioqrai>hi/ ; J. B. Bury, History 
of the Later Hornan Kwyire from the 
Dentil oj 'J heoclosiiiff 1. to the Death of 
Justinian^ A.n. to a.d. 565 (2 vols.), 
1923; C. Hichl, History of the Hyzantine 
Empire (Priuco'ton), 1925; N. M. Baynes, 
The Byzantine PJmjnre, 192.); S. Runcl- 
raan, Byzantine, Cirilisation, 1933. 

Byzantine Literature, literature written 
In Hk. from the iioriod wfien Con- 
stantine moved the caj). of the Horn. 
Empire to Byzantium until the fall of the 
city in 1453. Tiiis litcratine is vast in 
extent, and Its value In many depts. of 
learning is consitierable. Tho exact 
period of its iiirth is unknown, as its 
earliest works almost fall in with the 
Greeeo-Hom. period, but its lieginning may 
be placcid about the reign of Justinian. 
The architects of this fierlod were mathe- 
maticians, and produced scv. works on 
mechanics. In nist., though no great 
genius appears, there is an innumornhle 
host of small historians and chroniclers 
who wrote not only on the hist, and 
customs of their own city, but also uni- 
versal hlsts. Beginning with Agathlaa 
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in the sixth century, some names of these 
are Anna Comnena, Cinnamiis, Nice- 
phorus Gregoras, Michael Dueas. Georgius 
Pbrantzes, and Laouiciis Chulcondyies. 
In addition to these, Procopius wrote a 
Byzantine hist., Eusebius a universal 
hist., Pi-oxagoras a hist, of Constauliuople, 
NicAJtas Acomluatus a hist, of the Byzau- 
tlno emiierora. These are but a few of a 
host of writers, many of wlif>‘<e works 
were collecteil by Niebuhr and othei-s and 
pub. in 1828-.53 as the Corpus Scriptorum 
Historne Byzantinw. Rhetoric was also 
cultivated, the chief names being those of 
Johannes Doxopater, Alexis Cornnenus 
(emperor), Georgius of Cyprus, and 
Hemetnu.s Cy dories. The study of tho 
philosophies of l^Iato and of Aristotlo 
never ceased from Prod us in the fifth 
exmtury till the great Michael I'sclliis in 
the eleventh, thoinrh this study was not 
a favourite one. The discussion of theo- 
logical {uoblt^ms engaged most of tho great 
mtelJects of all ages. The well-known 
names of Chrysostom, Cynl, Photius, and 
Gregory of Nazianzus rank first, and in 
the fourteenth century come those df 
Ni^*ephorus Gregoras, Jolianncs Canta- 
cuzomis, and Cyparissiotes, and this list 
rnigiit easily ho added to. Some original 
poetry w-as written, though not of a high 
order, by Pisides. Theodosius, Prodomus, 
IMiih*s, etc. The study of the anct, 
authors was carried on with great rigour, 
Init 1)11 rdJy anything of great value vvaa 
written in any of tlie commoDtarics. 
Auumg Byzantine scholiast.^ may l )0 
named Tzetzes, Euatathms, Moschopulus, 
Thomas Magistor, and Triclinims. See 
Krumbacher, Oeschichte der byzanti- 
nischen Literatur, 1897, 

Byzantium, anct. CJk. city 011 tho shores 
of the Bosphorus, occupying the most 
easterly of the seven hills of modern Istan- 
bul ((Constantinople). It was founded 
by a body of Megarians about the year 
657 n.c'., and quickly, owing to its 

jjosition, beffinic a settlement of con- 
siderable importance. The settlement 
was destroyed by the satrap Otauos, in 
the reign of Darius Hyst.iispes, but was 
recolonisi'd bv Pausanias the Spartan, 
who took it from tl>o Medes after the luittie 
of Plata>a (479 B.C.). A few years after 
this sccoinl settlement, Cimon (son of 
Miltiades) .seized it from the Spartans, 
but in 440 u.r. the city revolt<Ml and 
returmnl to its former allegiance under the 
Allienians. When Pan.sanias founded 
the second settlement there Hocked to the 
etty a mixed pop. of Atliciiian.s and 
Spartans— whence tho 8 iil)S('qii(‘nt con- 
tlh'ts. During the Polnponnesian war 
(4.31-404 n.r.) the city was a coristaufc 
source of contention l)et^u‘c^ the Athen- 
ians and tho Spartans, falling into tho 
hands of each party m turn, and con- 
tinuing to change hands e\on after that 
war and until It achieved its independonco 
of both, only to fall Into the hands of tho 
Macedonians. Before this, however. It 
passed through many vicissitudes. Clear- 
chus, a Spart 4 ^ general of the fifth century 
B.r., became harmost of B., but In hia 
absence the city was surrendered to the 
Athenians. Subsequently Clearchua (q.v.) 
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was sent Into Thrace to protect the Ok. 
colonics, but was recalled by the ephors. 
Be refused to obey and made hixuself 
inaHtt)r of K.. ruling as a despot aud 
thereby alienated the sympathies of the 
Athenians. Aid blades, after a close 
blockade, won the city through the 
treachery of the Athenian party, ami 
thereafter B. remained the ally of Athens 
nntii it was recaptured by Lysauder 
(406 B.C.). Under the Spartans it was in 
danger of pillai^ by the Teu Thousand 
(we Tkn THouHANn, Expej>jtion okthk). 
who were, howeTcr, repressed by Xeno- 
phon. In 390 B.r. Thrasybulus, the 
Athenian, succee<led in wresting the city 
from the Spartan oligarchy and In 
restoring democracy and the Athenian 
influence there. After resisting an at- 
tempt by Rpaminondos to restore it to 
the Spartans, the city oo -operated with 
Rhodes, Chios, and other iiCgeon is. states 
in sec uring their independence of Athenian 
suzerainty; but, on the adcarico of I^hllip 
of Mac'edon against B.. the city quickly 
sought the help of Athens. Under 
PhocloQ, the Athenian statesman ami 
general, Philip was forced to raise the 


siege. The deliverance of tbe city through 
the 'miraculous* flash of light, which 
t'eveaied the advancing Maccxionian host, 
so appealed to the iniaginatJon of the 
Byzantines that they erected an altar to 
torch -lieariug Hecate aud impreHsed a 
crescent on their coinage as a symbol of 
the pnrUiiit. B. struggled against and 
repelled threatened invasions of the 
rtauis. and for some time enjoyed a 
certain amount of independence. It 
became an allied city of Home, but was 
later reduced to tbe position of an ordinary 
Bom. colony. Severus attac'ked and 
captured it, levelling it to tlio ground, 
and afterwards rebuilding a considerable 
portion of it. Constantine, seeing tlie 
advantages of the naturul position of the 
city. ma<to it his new cap., and built a 
magnificent city tiicre. Tlie new cap. 
of the Bom. Empire vva« inaugurated In 
A.i). 330. The cm idem of the crescent 
was adoptcHl by tbe iiibab. of B., and was 
afterwords adopted by tlie I’urks during 
thoJr possession of the city. 1’he tn. 
received the name of tk^nstantlnople 
when It was rebuilt and occufiied by 
Constantine. 
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G, third letter of the Rom. alphabet, 
had orlKlually (in the Semitic, Ok., and 
Ktmscan alphabetn) the shape of A 
(Semitic), T or r (Gk.), and > or < (Etrus- 
can), bocomlntf rounded in the Etruscan 
and Rom. alphabets. D or C. Its sound 
was originally (in the Semitic and Ok. 
alphabets) that of g. The Etruscans, 
knowiiipr no distinction between k and 

и, employed the letter C both for g and 

к. When the Roms, adopted this lett-cr 
they continued to employ It for (7 and fr. 
but in 312 B.c. they created a now letter 
for the sound g (adding? a bar to C: G>, 
retaining; the letter C for the sound k. 
Consequently, when the lettar C was 
introduced into Hritain. it was usod only 
to represent the hard sound of k {cf. O.E. 
cyn. brlcan. roc, with Mod. E. kin, break, 
r(H'k). lu It., Fr., and En^., C. retainou 
the Bomid k when followed by a, o, u, or 
a consonant other than h (cf. O.E. catt, 
com, cuman (corned, claJw, with their 
modern equlvalcD^a): . ..t before c, t, y. It 
tended to become palatalised to a sounrl 
rosembllnK tsh, tch, and Anally ch {cf. 
Ijat. contra, a camp, with O.E. censtre. 
Mod. E. Chester). When, lu En^., C 
retained the fr-sound before c. i, and y, 
it was written k to avohl confusion. The 
palatalised C before c and y was written 
ch, as in Thus, O.E. rice, did, has 
developed Into Mod, E. rich, child, O.E. 
ctr was abandoned, and the Fr. qw or qa 
adopted (cf. O.E. ewen, M.E. q^iene, and 
Mod. E. qiieen: O.E. nceDan, Mod. E. 
quoth). See nUto Alphabet, 

C, in mnslQ, Is the name applied to one 
of the notes of the gamut. The scale of 
C major is called the natural scale, because 
it has neither sharps nor tlats. The scale 
of C minor hon throe flats, E, A, and B. 
O is also used to represent common time, 
f.a. four crotchets in u bar, 

Caaba, eee Kaaba. 

Casing Whale, eee Ca'ino. 

Cab, form of horsed vehicle, with two or 
four wheels, for carrying passengers. At 
the beginning of the ninoU^enth century 
t.ho cabriolet de ijlace, invented about 
1660 by Nicholas Sauvage, was intro- 
duced into Lon«loQ from I’arl.s. The Arst 
eight licensed cabs — this shortening W'os 
adopted as early as 1825 — appeared on 
London streets In 1823. Besides the 
driver they could carry two pjuwengers 
inside and were run for fares which were 
one-ttilrd less than those of the hackney 
coach. A contemporary newspaper refers 
to the fact that 'cabriolets were in honour 
of hla majesty's birthday Introduced to 
the public this momiug* (April 23, 1832). 
•These Os. stood for hire In Portland Street, 
W., were painted yellow, and were limited 
in number to twdve. But the Uniit to 
their number was soon removed in spite 
of vested interests, as their popularity 


increased so fast. The cabriolet which 
bad superseded the old hackuey coach 
(Pepys’s *hacqucn 6 o’) was in its turn sup- 
planted by a new kind of C. invented by 
M. Bouluols. In this vehicle the occu- 
pants faced one another and the driver 
sat on top. Finally in 1836 a larger C., a 
cheaper imitation of the brougham, came 
into use. The Clarence four-wheeler was 
only an improvement of this design. As 
a rival to the 'growler* the ‘hansom* 
(invented by Joseph Hansom) was 
patented in 1834. This consisted ori- 
ginally of a square framework on two 
wheels with a 7 4 -ft. dianicter (see illus- 
tration, p. 81). Its good speed, due 
largely to its lightness, and its spruce 
appearance and pleasant bounding mo- 
tion, made it a matter of regret to many 
w'hen this means of street locomotion was 
superseded in the metropolis by the 
taxi-C. (motor). In 1886 there were 
3997 four-wheelers and 7020 hansoms in 
London. The advent of the petnil -driven 
vehicle discouraged mamifacturei-s from 
patenting further improvonients such as 
iiidiarnbber tyres, etc., for horse-drawn Cs, 
Cabmen’s shelters, Arst estab. in 1875, by 
providing accommodation for drivers on 
(he stands did much to encourage sobriety. 
Taximeters have been widely extended to 
ordinary hackney carriages. These are 
ntechanical contflvanccs which register 
the fare — the calculation of the amount 
being made on a combine<i basis of time 
and distance. The Acts which regulate 
the trattlo of hackney carriages or Ch. In 
l^cmdon are the llacjknoy Carriage Acts, 
1831-53; the Metropolitan Public Car- 
riage Act, 1869; the London Cab Act, 
1896; and the London Cab and Stage 
Carriage Act of 1907. These Acts pro- 
tect drivers against fraudulent possemg^irs, 
regulate the licensing, lighting, and stand 
for the Cs., and also state the just fares and 
the rules for hiring. Licences, which are 
only granted to men of approved charac- 
ter who have satlsAed the authority that 
they have studied the toiwgraphy of the 
place, are Issued by the comnilsslonor of 
police, who Is authorised to do this by 
the home secretary. 

Cabal (Fr. cabnle, Heb. kobbdMh, some- 
thing received with an Idea of secrecy). 
The word 'cabal* with the meaning of 
‘club* or ‘association of intriguers* had 
been popularly applied to the secret 
councillors of the king even under Jamea 
I.; and the accident^ coincidence that, 
in 1671. the Cabinet consisted of the 6 v® 
unprincipled ministers of Charles II., 
Cllffortl, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, 
and Lauderdale, the initials of whose 
names made up the wonl cabal, caused 
the latter desipiatlon to be used for some 
years as synonymous with cabinet, and 
did much to bring the cabinet system of 
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government Into disrepute. Moreover, 
thougrh convenient and even necessary 
for administrative piirposes, cabinet 
government. In the form It assumed at 
this period, was nnquostionahly fraught 
^Ith dangers, because it deprived the 
Privy Council of all power to check the 
actions of the king, and vested the real 
government of the country in a clique of 
ministers practically irresponsible to the 
nation. The word cabal is now applied 
to any intriguing faction that works in 
secret for private or political ends. 



Caballero, Franoisoo Largo (b. 1869), Sp. 
republican leader; was a mason by trade. 
Prominent in trade union organisation. 
Chairiiiau of the Sp. Socialist i»arty. 
Frequently imprisoned for his advanced 
political activities and sentenced to death 
in 1917, but released. From 1931 to 1933 
he was minister of labour in the gov. of 
Azana (r/.p.). Arrested temporarily by 
the Lerroux Gov., 1934. In Sept. 1936, 
during the Sp. civil war, he became 
Prime Minister of the Republican Oov., 
and it was in hlifl that all hopes of 
{^publican victory were centred. The 
Cortes iinanirnously granted to C. and 
bis coUeogiies dictatorial powers to work 
for the final triumph of the Reputdiran 
cause and suspended its sittings sine dw, 
C. Introduced conscription for all areas 
under the gov.’s control and launched an 
offensive against Franco’s forces N. of 
the cap., and for a time those forces were 
held in check. But Franco, helped by 
Germany and Italy, was stronger at sen, 
and when, in Feb. 1937, M&higa fell, the 

g iv.'s chances in the whole war were 
tally prejudiced. In the late spring of 
that year C. was superseded by Dr. 
Negrin, his fall being due partly to 
the disaffection of the Communist party 
and partly to Azana’s dislike of ex- 
tremism. On the fall of the republic 
he took refuge abroad. 

Cabanatuan, cap. of the prov. of Nueva 
Bcija, Philippino Is., and one of lbs chief 
commercial centres. Pop. 15,000. 

Cabanel, Alexandre (1823-89), Fr. 
painter, b. at Montpellier and studied 
under I^cot. Attention was first called 
to him by hii * Death of Moses* (1852), and 


his reputation was thoroughly estab. by 
the works which followed: ‘St. Augustine 
and St. Monica’ and ‘The Florentine 
Painter.’ C. distinguished himself in 
genre, historical, and portrait paintings. 
Other works of his are ‘Tlio Christian 
Martyr,* ‘The Birth of Venus,’ and 
‘Adam and Eve.’ 

Cabanis, Pierre Jean Georges (1757- 
1808), Fr. physician and \%Titer, b, at 
Cosnac, Corr^ze. During the revolution 
he acted as physician and friend to 
Mirabean; in 1797 he was made (diuical 
prof, in the medical school at Paris, he 
was elected to tho Five Hundred, and, 
under Napoleon, became a member of the 
Senate. C. wrote extensively on medicine 
and on metaphysics. Consult Dubois, 
Examen des doctrines de Cabanis, 1842, 
and Labrousse, Quclques notes sur Cabanis. 
1903. 

Cabaret, Fr. word which in its original 
signification meant simply a booth or 
wooden shelter. Its use to-day is re- 
stricted to that of a small Uivcrn or wine- 
shop. In a more popular sense it denotes 
the entertainment — singing and dancing 
— in hotels and restaurant^ after theatre 
hours. 

Cabatuan, municipality in the Philip- 
pine Is., 15 m. N. of Iloilo. F^op. 15,000. 

Cabbage (Hrassica oleracea), native to 
Britiun, though it lias been said by Alphonse 
do Candolle that it is in reality tlescondod 
from tho one or two species st ill lo bo found 
growing wild on the Mediterranean coast. 
In any ca&o the euItivaLeci varieties now 
differ very inneh from the original kind. 
The wild C. is a somewhat insignificant 
plant, growing from 1 to 2 ft. high, re- 
sembling In appearance the com mustard, 
the only differenco being its snu)oth loaves. 
The following is a ciassiQcation of tho sev. 
kinds of cultivated (^s. : (1) All the leaf- 
buds active and ope«. ns In tho wild C. and 
kale. (2) xAll tho leaf-hnds active, but 
forming heads, as in Brujtsels sprouts. 
(3) Only tho terminal leaf-bud active, 
forming a bead, as in common C. (4) 
The terminal leaf-hiui alone active and 
open, with llowcrs abortive and succulent, 
as in caulifiovver and broccoli. (5) All 
leaf-inids active and open, with the tlowers 
abortive and succulent, os in sprouting 
broccoli. A very interesting variety of 
C. Is grown in tho Channel Is., known as 
the Jersey O. Its usual height is about 
8 ft., l)ut it has been known to rooc^b a 
height of 16 ft. The central stem is bo 
woofly that It is used for the making of 
walking-sticks. Some varieties are even 
cultivated as ornamental plants on account 
of the beauty of their loaves in form and 
colour. Brusscis sprouts rosemblo minia- 
ture Cs. Noflnng seems to be known aa 
to the origin of the plant, but according 
to Van Mons (176.5-1842) It was beard of 
in 1213 bv the name of spruyten. It is 
most hardy and productive, and ready for 
use in Nov., and lasts t^l the following 
March. The savoy is a hardy green 
variety, with the charaeteristic of pro- 
ducing very crinkled leaves. Tho cauli- 
flower is said to have been brought from 
Cyprus, where it appears to have been 
cultivated for ages. It grows well In a 
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rich soil, with a sheltered positioD, and is 
a vegetable with a moat clelicate flavour. 
Broccoli Is a variety of cauliflower. The 
earliest aowing of C. should bo made early 
in March, to be ready for use in July and 
Aug., and another sowing should take 
place at Iho end of March, to ensure a 
supply from Aug. In Nov. The most 
important of all is tlie autumn sowing, 
which should bo made the last week In 
Aug. Kohl-rabi cabbage {IJrassica oler- 
acea cauUt-rapa), with a turnip -shaped 
stem, is used in England as food for cattle. 
The C. Is a biennial, and to obtain seed for 
future use plants should be left untii the 
second year. 
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Left: Wild cabbage. Right, upper: Garden cabbage 
Right, lower- Savoy 


Cabbage-bark Tree {Audira inermis), 
evergyeen tree of the oiiier Leguminoseoe, 
indigenous to the W. Indies. It has 
leaves about 12 in. long, with purple 
flowers. Its bark is useful as an antidote 
to intestinal worms. 

Cabbage Butterfly is a name common to 
sov. species, the larva) (caterpillars) of 
which feed on the leaves of cruciferous 
plants, especially of cablifigcs. The large 
white (Pieris brassicir) is a \cry common 
species in (Ireat Brit^iiu. The expanded 
wings measure 3 in. across, and are white 
with black edgings. The female, which 
is the prettier, having black spots on the 
upper surfactes of the wings, lays her 
yellow eggs in clusters on the leaves of 
caterpillar food. The fully grown cater- 
pillar sometimes measures li In., an<l 
will oat twice its own weight of leaf in 
twenty-four hours. After it has hung for 
some time by its tail from a ledge. It is 
chanmd into a shining pale green chrysalis. 
The Diittei*fly, which, in the cose of the 
‘autumn brood, waits till winter is past 
before coming out, lives daintily on nectar. 
The small white, or turnip butterfly 
(P. rapa?). has a wing expansion of 
about 2 in., lays its eggs singly on the 


under side of vegetable leaves, and pro- 
duces a velvety caterpillar which devours 
the hearts. Instead of merely the leaves, 
of cabbages. It is often, therefore, a still 
more dangerous pest than the large 
white. The chrysalis is brownish -yellow 
with black spots. The third species, the 
green -veined white butterfly {P. napi), 
which is similar to the small white, cannot 
multiply so fast, because both the butter- 
fly and its caterpillar are a favourite food 
of small birds. A watch should bo kept 
for eggs of cabbage wbites, and when 
found they must bo destroyed. Cabbages 
should be dusted with Derris, or other 
iiiHccticlile, prevention of an attack 
being easier than a cure. Ichneumon 
flies parasitise the caterpillars and help 
to control them. 

Cabbage Palm, or Cabbage Tree. There 

are many dilTerent species, the prin. being 
the Areva (or Hoystortw) oUraz-ea. It Is 
a native of the \V. Indies, where it often 
grows to the height of 100 ft. It owes its 
name to the fact of tho terminal bud 
being edible and in form resembling a 
cabbage. The removal of the terminal 
bud quite destroys the tree. 

Cabbage Wood, see Pabthidgk Wood. 

Cabbala (Ileb. kcihbdldh, something re- 
ceived, hence tradition), the designation 
of a mystic system of philosophy, theo- 
sophy, and magic, once prevalent among 
tho Jews. Its popularity began in the 
twelfth century and continued till the 
sixteenth. It has now few adherents — 
these for the most part in E. Europe. 
The Cabbalists taught a pantheistic doc- 
trine that there was one Being and that 
nothing existed but this one Being and its 
niaiiifestatlons. God, therefore, was an 
Absolute Being, and from linn emanated 
ten attributes — wisdom, understanding, 
mercy, and the bk© — that as this Being 
became ronscious of its existence, it 
poured itself through ‘channels' into the 
worhl of pure spirits and angels, and into 
the lower world, which thereupon came 
into existence; that tho soul of man passed 
from body to body, till it Anally returned 
to and beeaiiu* absorbed in God. Their 
teaching wa.'? obviously influenced by the 
idealistic philosophy of Blato, roinbined 
with the degenerate philosophies of the 
Neoplatonists. Tho Cabbalists attached 
much signiticance to nunibcrs, Tho fact 
that every letter in Heb. a^-inds for a 
number enabled thorn to read into the 
Scriptures many strange doetniies. Every 
passage was regarded ivy symbolic. It 
was claimed that their doel rine had been 
roveaUxl, according to some, to Abraham, 
and, according to others, to Adam; the 
tradition wius pa^ised on by word of mouth 
until it was felt necessary to nut the 
mystic loro Into written form. The 
authoritativo documents of C. are (1) the 
Sf/er Jezirdh, ‘Book of Creation,’ sup- 
posed to have been written by Rabbi 
Aklba (d. a.d. 135). (2) The .Wer Hazso- 

han^ 'Book of Light,’ commonly called 
Zohar. It is written in a form of Aia- 
malo which «L.*wa it to have been com- 
posed in the twv ifth or thirteenth century, 
and some have suggested that the author 
.Slight have been Moses de Leon of Spain. 
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Other Cabbalistlo writers were R. Moses 
ben Nachman, bettor known as Ram ban 
(1195-1270): Pico della Mirandola {Ctm- 
tlusUnieft Cwbaiistica^ 1517). See K. von 
Rosenroth, Kabbala Denudata, 1677-78. 
and C. D. Ginsberg. Tiie Kabbala, 1865. 

Cabeiri, The, see Oabiki. 

Cabell, James Branch ip. 1879), Anier. 
DOveINt and genealotdst, o. at Hiehmond, 
Virginia. He was teacher of Fr. aii<l Gk. 
at VVlUiam and Mary College, 1896- 97; 
graduated 1898. Considerable Journal- 
istic experience. Uo first came into 
notice with bis novel Jurgen, attacked for 
immorality, and tempor^ly suspended. 
The backgroimd of sov. of his stories is the 
fanciful country of Poictesme, notably 
the -series referred to as the ‘ Biography 
of Manuel,* purporting to trace the liueiige 
Of its nobility from Dom Manuel, count 
Of Poictesme, to his Virginian descendants. 
He has been criticised for *the opulent 
monotony of his docomtlve manner.’ 
Among his romances are Gallantry 11907); 

(19U9); The Rivet in GrandJaUier*8 
Neck (1915): Jurgen (1919); The Silver 
BtaJlion (1926); Sonieihing About Eve 
(1927); Townaend of LichficUl (1930); 
These Restless Heads (1932); Smirt (1934); 
preface to the Past (1936); The King was 
in II is Counting House (1938): The Eirst 
Gentleman of America (1942). See O. van 
Doren, James Branch Cabell, 192.5, and 
G. Holt, Bibliography of the Writings 
of James Branch Cabell, 1924. 

Caber, Tossing the. l.s especially a 
Scottish sport — a conspicuous event In 
most Highland games. It coDsi.sts in 
throwing a slim tree-trunk, often 20 ft. 
long, in such a way that, after spinning 
In the air. it will fall in a straight line 
with the ^tosser,’ the smaller end being 
(arthcKt from the thrower. The C.. the 
diameter of whose thin end should not be 
more than 3 in., must be hurled os for as 
possible from the thrower. 

Cabas, or Gabes, oasis of date palms in 
Tunis with 20,000 inhab.. including 1500 
Europeans. It exports dates. 

Cabet, Etienne (1788-1856), Fr. Com- 
munist and a loader of the Carbonari, was 
the son of a cooper of Dijon. (Jnder 
Lonis- Philippe he became procureur- 
g^n^raJ of Corsica. Bitter attacks on 
the gov., made in the Chamber of Deputies 
of which he was n member, led to his 
ToJuntary exile in England (1834). On 
his return to France in 1839, after tlie 
declaration of a general amnesty, he pub. 
a fierce hist, of the Fr. Revolution In j 
four vols. (1840), and later, In his Voyage 
tn Icnrie, a romance wherein he expressed 
his contrnunistic ideals. Determined to 
put some of them into practice, ho sent 
ont In 1848, with the approval of ILobert 
Owen, a colony of 1500 ‘ Icaj-ians ’ to a tract 
of land in Texas. But the cximmunity of 
property, which was to have been the 
special feature of the settlement, proved 
on otter failure. In 1849 O. himself 
sailed to America and transferred the 
settlers to NaoToo in Illinois. For a 
time be ruled bis little band like an auto- 
crat, but was finally banished in 1856, the 
year of his death at St. Louis. 

Cabeza del Buey (he^ of the bullock). 


tn. of Spain, in the prov. of Badajoa, 
86 m. E. by 8.E. of that olty. There 
are manufis. of linen and woollen goods* 
Pop. 12,000. 

Gablldo, or Ayuntamlento, corporation 
of old Spain which has been likened by 
some writers errooeously to the munleipal 
councils of England, but which In no 
way resembled thorn. The Cs. owed their 
creation to the desire of the Sp. inonarohs 
to curb the power of the nobles, and If an 
Illustration be sought more fully to explain 
their nature, it may be looked for in the 
medieval It. republics. The ’illustrious 
Cabildo* existed throughout the Sp. Em- 
pire, and under Sp. rule Trinidad too had 
its C. The C. played so prominent a part 
In the hist, of Trinidad, not only under 
the former rulers of the colony but oven 
after Abercromby had captured It for 
England, that its minutes are still valuable 
records of events in the former adminis- 
trative life of the colony. The term 
cabildo signifies a ‘congress op assembly,* 
composed of the chief magistrates, aider- 
men, and others, charged n ith the adminis- 
tration and internal gov. of a tn.*; and it 
appears tliat the Cs. date from a period in 
the hist, of Spain when the grandees, 
taking aclvant^c of the great Judicial 
powers conferred on them at the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, began to tyrannise 
over the middle and lower classes, and to 
aspire to entire Indcpeudenoe and oven to 
usurp the rights of the monarch himself. 
In order to prcivcnt the evils resulting 
from this state of things, the 8p. kings. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
cstah. the Cs., or councils of the people, 
confiding to thorn civil and erimliial iurls- 
diction, as well as all matters of municipal 
gov., but reserving to themselves the 
right of hearing appeals and complaints 
from persons dissatisfied with the decision 
of those tribunals. In each tn. the O. 
was composed of the heads of families or 
notables — i)er8on8 who, cither from .social 
standing or wealth, wielded a certain in- 
fluence — and In It were dlscusse(^ and 
r^ulated ail questions touching the public 
weal. The alcaldes or magistrates for the 
year, os also the other offlcoi’S of civil and 
criminal Justice, and all the functionaries 
charged with the Internal administration 
of the tn., wore also ele(‘ted from, or 
appointed by, the C. 0*8. existed In all 
the Sp. colonies, but of course bad to 
undergo certain modifications, rendered 
necessary by clrcunistancos. S. America, 
for instance, was governed by vk^eroys 
having under them pi-ovs. ruled by 
captains-general, whilst colonies like 
Trinidad were placed under governors, 
supreme in military matters, but who, 
for purposes of civil gov., were only 
corregldors of their Cs^ See L. M. 
Fraser. History of Trinido^, 1891. 

Cabin (It. capanna, Sp. odHifla): 1. Small 
room In a ship used as a bleeping apart- 
ment. A Bwfiudng hammock or cot la 
Bonietimes called a hangiuir O. 2. Rude 
shelter or but, small house or cottage. 
Also a temporary shelter fdr stores. 

Cabinda, or Kabinda, cap* and the name 
of a ter. in Portuguese w. Africa, in the 
dist. of Angola, N. of the Congo. lias 
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a coaHt trade and baflde boate. Pop. 
over*9000. 

Cabinet, term rec^nl8o<] by the con- 
ventions of the Brit. Constitution, hut not 
by the law, applied to the body of men 
WDo are chosen from the political party 
in power to fill the hl^lieHt executive 
ofilces in the state, and who, by their 
apparently or resily unanimous policy, 
direct the *fov., and are collectively re- 
sponsible for every art of the Crt»wn. 

IliHittry of the ('’altinel , — There were In- 
dications of an inner rnuncfl of the state 
before the Tudor period, tiut they are of 
an indefinite riutiiro. Even before the 
Conquest there always existed a l»ody i»f 
advisers of ti»e Crtjwn distinct from the 
General Aseemidy. After the Conquest 
that i)Ody was known as the Continiml 
Council or Coucilliiin Ordlnorlinu, and 
WHS In elTcrt a permanent committee of the 
National or Common Council wiiich be- 
came merfred in the lar^-cr assemblv when- 
ever it was corivefied. Noiniualiv. thb-* 
committee was the Instrumerif of tlio roy^al 

{ )reroKntlve. I’uder the weaker iiionarchs 
t was virtually independent. Then the 
Common Council >rradiially cvolvtis itstdf 
into the National I Parliament, and the 
Couricilium (irdinariuin liccomes a strictly 
offleiai body iiistlnet from It ami wielding 
enormous executive powers, its moiuiicrs 
being l»oun(l l»y n si‘<*cial oath of fidelity 
and secreev. Din mg i,ue reign of IJeriry 
VI. a nu<'l<Mis forms within the Concilium 
Ordinarium <'alled the Concilium i'riva- 
turn, or Privy (-ouncfl, constituting the 
king's coustitutlonaJ body of advlsei*s. 
while tlie Concilium Ordinarium, no 
longer consulted on executive matters, 
lapses into a Imdy ol legal advisers or 
figures In tlie Star Chamlier. 1’he I’rlvy 
Council fontlnued to lio the king’s ad- 
visers down to the reign of Charles Tl. 
That inonareh found Its numbers too 
large and the restraints it imposed on his 
actions irksiime. He therefore resorted 
to the prarilee of eonflding In a ‘calial* or 
clique of <*onfidnuts. Sir VV^m, Temple 
eventually persuaded him to agree to the 
alternative plan of forming a seleet com- 
mittee of rlie Privy Council, called the 
C. Connell. This distinction lietween the 
C. and the Privy (’oimcil has exisUnl ever 
sinee that time, although tlie C. Council, 
or C., In its prtwnt form dates rather 
from the revolution of DtSS or shortly 
after. The l‘rivy Couneil has at the pre- 
sent day no executive or d(dnieratlvo 
funetioTis, but Is really that part of the 
constitutional machine which exists for 
the purpose of carrvlng inlc effect the 
decisions of tlie C. The Cs. of William 111. 
and Anne were chosen from i»oth Whigs 
and Tories for the most part. V'liliam 
ITl. was strongly opposed to gov. by party, 
but from frir<*6 of circumstances iiegan 
after 16W3 to entrust the chief administra- 
tive offices to the Whigs. The resulting 
bodv was poimlarly known as the Junto. 
When the WTilgs wont out of power the 
ministrv did not feel eonii»ellod to resign. 
Queen Anne was especially averse from 
party gov., and It was only after the 
accession of George 1. that party gov., op 
pari. gov. by lueana of a ministry com- 


posed nominally of king's servants hut 
aetuaily of an executive committee repre- 
senting the will of the majority In tho 
House of Commons, becomes finally and 
firmly estab., a result due rather to the 
fitrtiiltous circumstance that both that 
monarch and George it. acquiesced In the 
dcmiinatloD of their ministers, and ab- 
sented themselves from the deJiberationa 
of the C., partly beru.ii8e they could not 
luiderstand Eng. and Kng. affairs, and 
partly because they preferred to devote 
their energies to Hanover. Finally, on 
the advent of Pitt’s ministry of 178.3, the 
Idea of a O. consisting of men willing to 
servo under a F»rime Ministor, and to 
adhere to a definite programme, became 
an estab. necessity. 

Churarteri>itic8 and Nature of the Mtulem 
Cabinet . — The C. op mini.stry of the day 
Is n committee of leading nieinbers of the 
two Houses of Parliament nominated by 
the Crown, but consisting exclusively of 
statesmen whose opinIi>ns on the most 
important questions of the time agree in 
the main with the opinions of the majority 
of the House of Commons. The C. now 
Invariably Includes the six secretaries of 
state, the flist lord of the treasury, the 
chancellfir of the oxchetiuer, the lord 
chancellor, and the president of the 
Council (until the formation of the Irish. 
Free State (Eire) It also included the now 
defunct lord -lieutenant of Ireland or his 
chief secretary). In recent years the 
secretary for Scotland, the minister of 
agric.ulture, the prcslrlent of the board 
of trade, and the uilnlsters of health and 
laiiour, Uigethcr with the secretary of 
state for dominion (uoiv eommou wealth 
relation^) affnirs, have lHH?n meml'crs. A 
novel feature In 1912 woa the inclusion of 
tlio attorney -gonoral. Sir Bufus Isaacs 
(Karl Reading^ Noarlv all the members of 
the C. are chiefs of depts.. but frequently 
one or two experienced ministers are 
Included for the sake of their advice, and 
to these are assigned such offices as Lord 
Privy Seal or chancellor of the duchy 
of Lancaster. The postmaster-general 
and tho first commissioner of works are 
sometimes but not necessarily members 
of (he C. 

The result of the ostab. of our syst.em 
of gov. upon a representative bjusia is 
that the C. is collectively responsible 
to Parliament for the policy It pursues, 
and, in theory, tho memliers of the C. are 
oldiged to stand op fall together, and to 
aet os one man on all questions relating to 
the oxtjcutlvc gov., so that one of them 
dissents from the rest on a question too 
Important to admit of compromise, it is 
his duty to resign. When the pollcv of 
the O. no longer cornman(D the approval 
of the majority of the Hou'^oof Commons, 
the rninistora are in duty bound to reslgii 
m hloc. 

Tho O. is presided over by a chief who 
is conventionally known as the Prime 
Minister or Premier, hut is unknown te 
the law except In his capacity of first 
lord of the treasury, or os bolder of some 
other exoeutlw offiw. and os a member of 
tbe Ppivv Council, which latter body by a 
loi^ fiction Is tho ooustitutionaJ advisory 
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council of the king. The Premier now has, 
however, a definite precodeure allotted to 
him. Tne C. or Ministry (the terms l»elng 
almost synonymous) is called into exist- 
ence by the sovereign, generally taking 
the advice of the outgoing Promler as to 
who shall be sent for anti askeil to form 
the new ministry. In practice the 
sovereign's choice is really limited to 
some two or three names at most, for 
nolitical usage has cstab. the claim of tho 
leader of the dominating party or coalition 
of parties to be sent for by the monarch. 
At*cording to Pagehot. If any one else 
were sent for it would he his duty to prtiss 
the claims of the true leader, and he cltoK 
the case of Lord Granville being Invitod 
in the first place to form a new’ mlnlstrv 
instead of Mr. Glailstone. The new 
premier then chooses his fellow C. 
ministers, but, till recently, custom did 
not permit him to exclude ex-ministers 
belonging to his party. In theory all 
mem hers of the C. should defer to the 
Premier, and If they diifer on a vital 
question of principle, they ought to resiarii. 
Diffen^nces of opinion w’hen publicly 
manifested bring the O. to nn en<i, be- 
cause bv the conventions of the constitu- 
tion all the rnembers of tho C. arc jointlv 
and severally responsible for all its 
measures. A definite split in the C. makes 
it Incurnhent on the Preinior, after en- 
deavouring to bring his collengncs into 
agrcem<‘nt, to seek as a last resource an 
intt'rview with the king. 

The relations of the king and the C. are 
such that the king Is constitutionally 
obliged to take the C.’s advhe. lend It his 
moral and social support, and disimas any 
high gov. othcial who opposes its wishes. 
The C. is hound, as is each individual 
member, to Inform the king on all impor- 
tant measures of the executive, but the 
Premier baa tho excluaive right to 
approach the sovereign personally on 
all important matter’s of state. Other 
ministers, hov^ever, have a right to 
discuss with the king matters merely 
depa rt mental. 

The plirasc ‘ministerial responsibility,' 
which is intimately Iroiind up in treatises 
on the constitution with the nature and 
functions of tlie C., and which. In its 
strict sense, rlcrmtes the legal responsi- 
bility of evci’y minister for every act of 
the Crown In which he takes part, is a 
convention resulting from the theory that 
•the king can do no wrong,’ and from tho 
re^isal of the courts to recognise anv act 
as done by the Crown which is not done In 
a particular form — a form in general in- 
volving the affixing of a particular s(»al 
or the counter -signature of a minister 
(Pfeey). Ministerial rcsponsibllitv in the 
sense that ministers are liable to lose 
office if they are unable to retain tho con- 
fl«lence of the House of Commons is a 
theory depending on the conventions of 
tho constitution, with which the law haa 
DO direct concern. 

No C, can take or retain office without 
a working majority, though It is difficult 
to state precisely what would constitute 
such a majority. A tnodem O. would not 
retain power for a week If a vote of cen- 


sure were passed by a newly elected House 
of Commons. The king cild, if he chooses, 
dismiss the C., but siicn conduct, though 
legal, would generally be unconstitutional. 
To dismiss a C. which commanded tho 
confidence of tho IJou.se of Commons for 
the time being would only be jnstifiod by 
the return of a majority for the opposite 
party at the ensuing election. 

The C. Is a wholly secret body. Its 
moc'tlngs are in theory and in reality 
secret. Nor is any non- member allowed 
to be present at Its sittings, except on 
rare occasions, when some departmental 
official Is summoned to give special In- 
formation. Since tho First World War 
there has been estah. a secretariat, with 
secretary and assistant secreLiry, the 
former offleiaJ holding also tho offlee of 
elerk to the Privy Council, Disdosures 
of O. decisions are made only with the 
permission of the sovereign, such permis- 
sion in practice being obtaincfi through 
the intervention of the Premier. The 
result of the evolution of tho powers of 
tho C. Council Is that that body is tU facto 
the gov. of (ireat Britain, tho king being 
but the visible symbol of power. It is 
true that it is iiccessjiry to consult the 
sovereign before any definite step is taken, 
even tliougb that step Is in the direction 
of legiHlation, Rut pradically all the 
powers by law vested in the sovereign are 
in practice exercised l)y tho meinhers of 
tho C. Whatever in legal theory tho 
Brit, polity may he. this in reality Is the 
form of the active governing machinery of 
the Brit. Constitution. 

While the foregoing Is the generally 
aerepted view of the position and func- 
tions of the C., it is to he ohsm’ved that 
Bagehot, in The Kvuhnh CouHtitution, 
acutely defines the C. as a combining 
committee — a hyphen which fast/cus the 
legtslative part to the executive part of 
the State; that while In Its origin it be- 
longs to the one, in its functions it belongs 
to the other: and tJmt though it Is a com- 
mittee of tho legislative assembly, it ia 
a committee which can actually dissolve 
the Parliament which a]>pointed it. and 
appeal If It chooses to the next Parlia- 
ment. His theory is n refutation of tho 
dogma that In our politv the legislative 
and executive powers arc entrusted to 
sei)arnte sets of persons, each independenL 
of the other, and asserts that the peculiar 
excellence of the Kng. Constitution Is the 
practical fusion of the exeenf ive and legis- 
lative powers through tho C. In com- 
paring the C. with the presidential aystam 
of the IT..S..\., In which latter system the 
legislative and executive powers are Inde- 
pendent of eac.h other, Bagehot comes to 
tho conclusion that tho C. system is 
superior In that It facilitates administra- 
tion. obviates the disadvantage of making 
the people tho real exdcutive-choosing 
bodv. eliminates corruption, and gets rid 
of the antagonism betwwo the legislature 
and tho executive which, springing from 
the fact that the Hou.se of Representatives 
Is elected by one process and the president 
of another, ends In the impairment of 
each. The deiU^ate relations of the C. to 
the Crown on the one hand and to the 
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HouseB of I^arllament and tue people on 
the otberp as well as the internal relations 
of its members to each other and to the 
premier, are clearly expressed by Glad* 
stone in Oleanings of i*a8t Years thus: 

‘ The association of the Ministers with the 
Parliament and through the House of 
Comniuns with the people is the counter- 
part of their association with the Crown 
and the prerogative. The decisions they 
take are taken under the competing pres- 
sure of a bias this way and a bias that 
way, and strictly represent what is termed 
In mechanics the composition of forces.' 
Such a description could not be applied to 
a presidential system like that of the 
U.S.A., whore the president is elected for 
a fixed term. Dicey, however. Justly 
doubts whether the Eng. Constitution may 
not be undergoing an Insensible change 
due to the Increasing authority of the 
electorate. He believes a general election 
may in effect bo a popular election of a 
particular stJitesmnn to the premiership, 
and that the time may come when, 
though all the forms of the constitution 
remain unchanged, an Eng. I'nme 
Minister will be as truly elected to office 
by a popular vote os is the Amer. 
president. 

In substance, the C. is the directing 
bodv of the national policy, or at least 
until very recent -inia* it luis been gener- 
ally so believed. On the other hand it 
might appear to-day that a party caucus 
is the real directing power beiiind the 
a. xiosition that might be difficult to 
sustain. The main functions of the C. 
were set out in the report of the Machinery 
of Gov. Committee (C. 02.‘10 of 1918) as: 
(«) the final determination of the policy to 
bo submitted to DarUament; (b) the 
supreme control of the national executive 
In nccordniico with the policy prc.scribed 
by Darliamont; and (c) the continuous 
co-ordination and delimitation of the 
authorities of the sev. depts. of State. 
Rightly this statement draws no distinc- 
tion iMitwcen legislation anil administra- 
tion. In the modern State, most legis- 
lation, indeed. Is directed towards the 
creation or modification of administrative 

C owers. The C. is a general controlling 
ody. Many of its mcnibera are depart- 
mental inliii.sters. It neither desires nor 
is if able to deal with the multiple details 
of gov. It exjieets a minister to fake all 
doclHione which are not of real jHillticnl 
Importance. Certain mafters are con- 
ventionally regarded as being outside the 
C.’s competence. Lord Oxford and Asquith 
said that, sxteaking generally, the exor- 
cise of tne prerogative of mercy, the 
personnel of the C., and the makiug of 
appointments, are not discussed In the C. 
But the question of the n*priove of Sir 
Roger Casement in 191 fi was brought 
before the 0., though normally the pre- 
rogative Is left to the home secretary. 
Again the personnel of the C. has often 
been discussed by the C. In the past, 
‘ though usually In exceptional circum- 
stances. Anntnor matter which Is seldom 
discussed in C. is the conferment of 
boDOUra. Yet another, which to-day la 
never discussed In C„ ts the exercise of 

E.E. 3 


the prerogative of aissoiving Parliament. 
This is, however, a recent development, 
and if the Prime Minister wants the 
advice of the C. there is nothing to pre- 
vent him from raising the question. Until 
1916 there was no C. office and no 
secretary, and there were, therefore, no 
formal agenda. This unbusinesslike sys- 
tem completely broke down under the 
stress of war. One of the first acta of 
Lloyd George was fo set up a C. 
secretariat to organise the business of the 
War C. This secretariat was the secre- 
tariat of the committee of Imperial 
Defence. On the formation of the War 
C. in 1016 Lloyd George attached the 
war committee's secretariat to the O. 
Thus, the secretariat of the committee of 
Imperial Defence became the secretariat 
of the C. The C. secretariat and the 
secretariat of the committee of Imperial 
Defence are now administratively distinct, 
though there are important elements of 
contact. The C. takes decisions by a 
majority w'henever it cannot reach an 
agreed solution. It seems that the prac- 
tice of taking votes and deciding by a 
majority did not originate until 1880. 
The decision to arrest Dillon in 1881 was 
carried by Gladstone's casting vote. The 
question of the removal of the duke of 
Wellington’s statue from Hyde Park 
Corner in 1883 was decided by a show of 
hands. In any case, the taking of votes 
is exceptional. It is said that on the 
Education Bill in 1901 the C. divided sev. 
times, a practice which, according to 
Fitzroy {Memoirs), large Cs. have ren- 
dered imavoldoblo. The C. Itself Is a 
committee, and It reaches its conclusions 
in much the same way as other com- 
mittees — dlscussuri a subject from varlou.s 
a'flpects until some comproralso emerges. 
A minister who resigns from the C. usually 
desires to make an explanation in Parlia- 
ment, and since this involves an explana- 
tion of O. discussions, he must got the 
king’s consent. For this purpo.so he asks 
permission through the Prime Minister. 
But this rule is not always obeyed, and 
generally speaking it is difficult to pre- 
vent revelations of ('J. discussions when 
they are matters of political controversy, 
nor is the press left entirely without 
guidance through tho usual ‘ understood ’ 
formula. The taking of notes by any 
minister other than the Prime Minister 
was for long forbidden. Since 1916, how- 
ever, there have been fomiol C. minutes. 
Unless the C. otherwise directs, the soci“e- 
tary to the C. or his deputy is present 
at every meeting. He fakes no part 
In the discussion unless bis opinion is 
asked on a particular jioint (such as a 
I>oint of procedure), but merely makes a 
note of the C.’s ciceJsions. This note is 
knowTi officially as the C. ‘conclusions,' 
though more popularly as tho C * minutes.' 
The C. secretariat is not in any sense an 
advisory body. It dot's not make recom- 
mendations. It docs not Interfere witii 
departmental responsibility. As to O. 
solidarity or ccllectlve responsibility, the 
precedents are laconclusive. *lt may be 
said, first, that the Prime Minister Is 
Imuently In a position to pledge bis 

D 
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coUeagrues* support, because the only alter- 
native is his own resignation. Secondly, 
a niinister should not announce a new 
policy without C. consent; but. If he does, 
the C. must either support him or accept 
bis resignation. Thirdly, a minister 
ought to bo chary about expressing per- 
sonal opinions about future policy except 
after consultation ; and if the circum- 
stances are such as to pledge the gov., 
the Prime Minister has a real cause for 
complaint. Any statement in advanc/e of 
a C. decision is dangerous to the stability 
of the gov.’ (W. Ivor Jennings, Cabinet 
Government. 1936). 

One of the most notable changes pro- 
duced by the First World War was the 
creation of the Imperial War C., which 
first met in 1917, under the presidency 
of Lloyd George, the Brit. IMme 
Minister. It consisted of the members of 
the Brit. War C. sitting with the repre- 
sentatives of the dominions and India 
who w’ere attending the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1917. While the Imperial W'ar 
C. was in session the overseas members 
bod access to all the information at the 
disposal of the home gov. and had a status 
of absolute equality with the members of 
the War C. of Great Britain. The Im- 
perial War O. sat during the whole period 
of the Imperial Conference of 1917, and 
in 1918 it was in session from Juno to 
Aug. At the conclusion of this session 
it was announced that, in view of the 
success of the experiment, the Prime 
Ministers of the dominions should, in 
future, have the right, whenever they 
deemed fit, to communicate on matters 
of C. importance direct with the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom. Al- 
though the dominions were fully con- 
sulted by the home gov. in all the 
eace negotiations, the termination of 
ostilitios saw an end to the Imperial 
War C. as such. 

The War C. of the United Kingdom had, 
of course, no formal existence. In the 
early days of the w’ar it was felt strongly 
that ttie normal C. of twenty-one or 
twenty -two members was ill adapted to 
the requirements of war, when speedy 
decisions are often necessary. Even in 
normal times there is a kind of Inner C., 
of five or six of the prin., or strongest, 
ministers who really fonnulate i)olicy. 
When under the stress of war the Coali- 
tion Gov. came into being, it naturally 
followed that the leadei-s of f ne constituent 
parties were stronger than others of the 
ministers, and were more frequently con- 
sulted by the Premier. As these others 
were content to leave matters in safe 
hands, the War C. was gradually evolved. 
As in the case of the Imperial War C., this 
war creation died a natural death on the 
cessation of hostilities. On the outbreak 
of the Second World W^ar in 1939 a War 
C. of nine members was formed, consisting 
of the Prime Minister, chancellor of the 
exchequer, secretaiT of state for foreign 
affairs, minister for co-ordination of 
defence, first lord of the admiralty, 
secretary of state for war, secretary of 
state for air,, lord privy seal, and 
minister without uortfolio. ^ The O, secre- 


tariat previously referred to, also a product 
of the war davs, still survives. See also 
sucxM3eding article. 

The Ceminet in the United States . — The 
development of the C. In the U.S.A. took 
quite a difl’erent turn from that of Great 
Britaiu which has served as the model for 
most of the European countries. In 
Great Britain the Prime Minister is the 
chosen leader of the political party which 
bos the largest representation in the House 
of Commons, and his colleagues in the C. 
usually belong to the same political faith, 
and have to be members either of the 
Commons or of the Lords. In the U.S.A. 
the C, is named by the President. It 
consists of the heads of the great govoru- 
montal depts., and serves as his advisor. 
It meets with him every week and dis- 
cusses questions of policy, the President’s 
being the final word. C. minist.ors are not 
momhers of the Amer. Congress. In fact, 
if a congressman or senator is named to 
a C. post, be I'esigns his position in the 
Congress. It is the usual thing for the 
President, when he Is sw'orn into ofifice on 
inauguration day, to transmit to the U.S. 
Senate his list of C. oHlcera. These have 
to be confirmed by a majority vote of the 
Senate, and this is usually done as a 
matter of course. 

Again, In the Brit. Gov. C. ministers, 
being members of Parliament, sit in the 
sessions of the House to which they 
belong, submit to questions bv members, 
and take an active part in the debates, 
particularly in matters affecting thoir 
respective depts. No Amer. C. minister 
has tile right to take part in Congressional 
debates. He can be asked for informa- 
tion by a congressman or senator by 
letter, or personal interview, or ho can 
bo summoned before a Congressional com- 
mittee and asked questions. Hut even 
then he can refuse if the snswor is deemed 
‘incompatible with the public interest.’ 

The Amor. C., as to size, is u matter of 
gradual growth corresponding to the In- 
crease in power, wealth, and business of 
the country. Under George Washington, 
the fii*st President, it consisted of the 
secretary of state (corresponding to the 
minister of foreign atfulrs in Great 
Britaiu); secretary of the treasury, secre- 
tary of war, attorney-general, and post- 
master-general. lender President John 
Adams, the second chief oxcciitivo, the C. 
was incretised by a secretary of tbo navy 
in 1798. Undei President Taylor in 1849 
there was added a secretary of the 
interior. In 1889 under Pi‘esident Grover 
Cleveland the farming interests of the 
country were considered so important 
that a secretary of ngrlculturo was 
named. Under President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1903 the new post of secretary of 
oommcrce and labour was created; but 
under President Woodrow Wilsbn in 1913 
their duties were separated, and he named 
a secretary of commerce and a secretary 
of labour. Each new C. post is authorised 
by an Act of Congress {see uhder Act). 
The position of secretary of state is con- 
sidered the greatest post v^ithin the 
President’fl gift, although the salary is 
the same as that of the other C. ministers. 
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He not only handles foreign^ aiTairs, but Is Borden’s phrase, of the domlnlonfl and the 
also the medium of correspondence be- United Kingdom within the ompiro came 
tween the President and the governors of to be recogr^sod. But the system, if 
the various states in the union; has the better than the old arrangement of con- 
custody of the great seal of the U.S.A. and ferences, was faulty in that the Imperial 
countersigns and affixes such seal to all Oov. was not a gov. in the constitutional 
executive proclamations, and is the cus- sense; It did not possess the unity and 
todian of the treaties made with foreign coherence of a gov. answerable to a single 
nations and of the laws of the U.S.A. Parliament and electorate; its members 
There is also this notable difference were responsible to six different parlia- 
from the Brit. C. system ; in Great Britain, ments and electorates and might, ob- 
Premier and C. ministers only hold their vlously, be individually removed and 
posts BO long as they have command of the replaced at different times and for 
House of Gommons. In the U.S A., just different reasons as a consequence of 
08 the President is Immovable for the political changes either in the United 
fonr-year term for which he is elected Kingdom or in the dominions which 
(unless lmi)eached and remov^ed), so are might conceivably have no sort of 
his C. ministers unless ho asks them to bearing on the imperial questions falling 
resign. Thus it has often happened in the within the purview of the Imperial 
hist, of the TT.S.A. that the majority in one Cabinet. On the outbreak of the Second 
or both houses of Congress belonged to one World War, In Sept. 1939, no arrange- 
politioal party, while the President and ments were made for including dominion 
his C. belonged to another. ministers in the War Cabinet. After two 
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giving dominion statesmen a direct, con- high commissionei's in the United King- 
tinuoiis. and effective share in the dt^eisions dom and in the dominions, effected the 
taken by tlie Brit. Gov. on que8tiou.s same purposes and tho war found the 
relating to the foreign policy of tho empire fully united on its policy (Eire 
empire us a w’holo. Tho Premiers and alone remaining neutral), 
other leading ministers of the dominions Cabinet Noir, special secret dept, of the 
were convened with Brit, ministers on a postal service, in which letters may be 
footing of absolute cuiuality, in a Cabinet ot)encd and read, then reolosed and sent 
which not only discussed but decided the on. This system was first organised in 
main questions of the conduct of tho war, France vmdor Louis XIV., and was de- 
both military and di])lomaiic. Prior to stroyod with all systems of the same 
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Gov., but constitutionally Ki)oaklng, this Cabiri (Cabelri), The, group of my.stle 
position was not satisfactory, for tho deities in Gk. mythology who have been 
reason that tho dominion rcprc.seiitative8 variously ideiitlfled with Derueter, Perse- 
had no direct share in the decisions taken, phone, and Bhea; with the Dioscuri; 
In 1918 it was decided, with a view to the and with Dlonysu.s ami Hermes. 

War Cabinet meeting continuously, that Cable, large rope or iron chain used on 
dominion ministers ^ould be appointed ships to hold the anchor. Cs. are made of 
to reside pennanently in London as hemp or jute, of galvanised or /Inc wire, 
oiemhers of the Cabinet. Meantime the and of chain. Hope Cs. vary from 3 to 
dominion premiers were to continue to be 25 in. in circumference. Hemp and wire 
tx offlrin members of the Cabinet and, rox>es are used for towing and mooring 
when unable to attend personally, com- purposes, whereas chain ropes ore used on 
muidcated directly with the Brit, premier steamships, whore they can be moved and 
on Cabinet matters. Thus at last the manipulated by steam engines. Steam 
*eQiia] nationhood,* to use Sir Robert (Xaremadein Imksin 1 2 i-fathom lengths. 
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£n the mercantile service the chains are 
made to 15 -fathom lengths. 

Submarine Cables . — A submarine tele- 
graph C. consists of a central stranded 
copper conductor covered by sov. layers of 
insulating material such as gutta perchn, 
parra gulta, or polythene. A compara- 
tively weak electric current is employed for 
transmission, because the preservation of 
the C. from both internal and external 
injury Is necessarily of the first impor- 
tance, a weak current not being liable to 


and Japan. The last Brit. -owned O. laid 
was the long-projected Pacific O. con- 
necting Vancouver with Australia, which 
was completed in the opening years of the 
present century. 

As regards make, the principles under- 
lying the design and manuf. of Cs. had by 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
become so well estab. that the recent years 
have witnessed but little alteration, except 
in the tliroction of Improvements effected 
in materials and in the application of 
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EEPAIU WORK BY A BRITISH POST OFFICE CABLE SHH* 
Tbc cdblc has been hooked up from the sca-be l by the grapnel. 


eat the wires so ns to Injure tiie in- 
sulating material. Furthermore, the re- 
ceiving Instrument must bo so sensitive 
that It can bo operated by the weak 
current, hence neither tlie sounder nor 
ordinary register, which need much 
stronger ourronts, can he used. 

Up to comparatively recent years 
Britain enjoyed a monopoly In respect of 
Cs., but later both FranetJ and Germany 
made some progress towards rendering 
(hemselves Independent of the Brit. Cs. 
Bdth these countries have for many years 
past been linked with America by Cs. 
owned by themselves* though the uianuf. 
and laying of those Os. were effected by a 
Brit, company. 

The spread of the C. system has 
naturally followed the trade routes, and 
hence their trend has, apart from the O. to 
America, been eastward as fhr as Australia 


more rigorous tests. As protection against 
submarine animals {e.g. toredo worm), 
the core has been protected with a thin 
layer of brass tape, while to secure the 
detection of masked faults after submer- 
gence Homo manufacturers have adopted 
the practice of subjecting the core to a 
hydraulic urossuro of 4 tons to the sq. In. 
ancl an elect ric pressure of 5000 volts 
from an alternating current transformer. 
Finally, it is to bo observed that the open 
type of shcatbliig adopted In the early 
Atlantic C. has l>een abandoned, the deep 
sea portion now being shonthed witn 
tempered galvanised steel wli^, offering 
a breaking strain of over 80 tons per sq. in. 
It is difficult t ;0 estimate the lllo of a O., so 
much depending on the nature of the sea- 
bed. but the limit may be placed at up to 
fifty years. See C, Bright, Submarine 
Telegraphy, 1808, Story of the Atlantic 
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CabUt 1003, and Lije oj <Sir Charles 
Tilston 1908; O. Baines, Bvb~ 

marine Cables^ Testing and Working ^ 1932; 
S. Garnham ^.ud it. lladfleld. Submarine 
Cable, 1934. 

Cable. George Washington (1844 -1925), 
Amer. author, was b. at New Orleans, 
Oct. 12, hl8 father being of an old 
Virginian family, and his mother a New 
Englander. He became a clerk at the age 
of fourt/cem, entx?red the 4tb Mississippi 
Cavalry of the Confederate Army in 1863, 
and at the close of the war (in wliich he 
narrowly escaped death) began his jouma- 
Mstic ciareer in his native city. His Old 
Creole Days, which is a series of sketches 
of the ohl Fr.-Amer. life of New Orleans, 
first appeared in Scribner*8 Monthly, and 
served to introduce to the puhlic a writer 
peculiarly gifted with descriptive powers 
and with a sympathetic insight into both 
the humorous and pathetic sides of life. 
His first novel. The Grand issimes (1880), 
gives an ac<;urato iilcture of Creole life in 
Ijouisiana a century ago. The ('resiles of 
Louisiana (18S4) was a hist, of the people, 
and roused considerable indignation 
among the Creoles themselves. In his 
Dr. Sevier (1883), which is probably his 
finest work of fiction, he reproduced with 
remarkable success the gentle Fr.-Eng. 
dialect of Louisiana. Life in the marshy 
lowlands at the moin,n the Missisaiiipi 
is faithfully depicted in his short stories. 
Belles Demoiselles PlanUiiion Other 
books are Bonarenture (1888), The Cavalier 
(1901), and Kincaird's Battery (1908). For 
some time also he ed. Current Literature, 
a Now Yoik monthly. In literature C, 
8ugg€*8tcd Iresh and higher idea Is for the 
hlstorie novel, lie d. at St. Fetei’sburg, 
Florida. 

Cable Ducts, see under Subway. 

Cable Ways, in civil engineering, over- 
head cables, used for the ti-ansport of 
goods, though also ui^ed m some mt. 
dists. for passenger trallic. Also called 
aerial ropeways. The cable and hauling 
gear are carried on trestles, which may bo 
erected on irregular ground or carried 
over streams and ravines. The C. W. 
system has been developed in ree^nt years 
owing to the Increased use of electrical 
power for Industrial purpose.^. Thus, at the 
Penmaenmawr quarries, in Wales, whei-e 
quarrying is carried on at heights up to 
1500 ft above sea level, this system of 
transport of matorials Is of the greatest use. 

Cabot, John (Caboto, Giovanni) (1450- 
1498), discoverer of N. America, was a 
Genoese who became a rmturallHcd Vene- 
tian and finally settled as a merchant in 
Bristol. News having reached England 
that Columbus had discovered a vast new 
ter., C., In 1497, set out in the Mathew, 
and after fifty -two days’ anil landed on 
Cape Breton la., where he planted the 
royal flag. Ills name is associated with 
the earliest attempts to reach India by 
the N.W. Passage; In 1496 Henry Vlf. 
granted letters patent to C. and his sons 
to fit out ships for the exploration of 
that route. C. and his sons failed, but 
they discovered Newfoundland and sailed 
along the coast of Labrador to Virginia. 
This was C.*8 eocond voyage of discovery 


and was begun at some date between 
1497 and 1498. Ho had hoard from Jouo 
Fernandes about Grcouland, and thinking 
it part of the Asiatic continent made his 
way in that direction. But once more, 
though he explored E. and W. the coasts 
of Greenland, reached Baffin Land and 
lighted on Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia, ho was oblitjed at length to return 
home, bafilcd in his search for Clpangu, 
or Japan, which was to have been the 
open door through which England passed 
to reach spices and the fine merchandise 
of the E. To C. must bo credited the 
discovery of Newfoundland and other 
flslicries. 

Cabotj Sebastian (c. 1474-1557), navi- 
gator and cartographer, son of John 
C,; probably b. at Venice, but the ploco 
and date of his birth are alike uncertain. 
He has often been confused with his 
father; it appears more likely that it was 
John who undertook the voyage to 
the N.W. Passage about 1496-98, although 
his son may liave accompanied him. In 
1512 Sebastian won a reputation In 
England as a cartographer. He appears 
to have prepared maps of Gascony 
and Guienuo for Henry VIII., and later 
in tho same year to have been com- 
missioned by Ferdinand V. of Spain for 
a similar purpose. On the death of 
Ferdinand in 1516, C. abandoned his pro- 
jected voyage to tho N.W. and returned 
to England in tho following year. He 
again entered tho service of Henry, and 
on his behalf set sail from Bristol on a 
voyage of discovery to Hudson Bay and 
1 ludflon Strait. (Doubts have been raised 
as to whetht r t his voyage ever took place.) 
In 1519 C. was appointed pilot-major by 
the Sp. king, Charles V. In 1526, after a 
dispute betw’cen Spain and Portugal re- 
garding their respective trading rights 
with the Moluccas, C. was sent out by 
Charles V. to explore the coast-line of 
Brazil. Ho entered the U. La Plata and 
sailed up Its trib., the Paraguay, but hia 
attempt to inako colonies w^as a failure. 
Consequently, on hia return in 1530, he was 
imprisoned for a year and exiled to Oran 
in Afrlcui for tw^o years. Ho was subse- 
quently reaiDred to his former post of 
pilot -major, but in 1517 resigned, and 
soon after was welcomed in England by 
Edw'ard VI. C. was chiefly instrumental 
in promoting and directing the Compauv 
of Merchant Adventurers (1553), whicli 
opened u]) Brit, trade with Russia. He 
was appointed governor to this company 
and inspector of the E^. Navy (1547). 
C.’s map, showing the discoveries of him- 
self and his father, can bo seen in the 
Blbliothcque Nationalo. See C. K. 
Boazley, John and Sebastian Cabot, 
1898; U. P. Biggar, The Voyages of the 
Cabots and Corte- Reals to Sorih America, 
1903. 

Cabourg, Fr. vll. in Normandy, In the 
dept, of Calvados on tho Dives, 11 m. 
distant from Trouvllle. It is a favourite 
watering-place on account of the excellent 
sea-bathing and the good sands. Amongst 
other attractions there is a fine casino. 
Pop. 2000. 

Cabra« tn. 28 m. S.B. by S. of Cordova 
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OD the Jaen-M&la^a railway, lu the prov. 
of Cordova, S. Spain. Its old castle and 
mosques, converted into churches, are 
interesting remains of the Moorish 
settlement. Pop. 14,000. 

Cabral, Pedro Alvares (1460 - 1.526), 
Portuguese navigator, who was sent in 
1499 by the king of Port\igal to establish 
a factory on the Malabar coast in India, 
and to win the friendship of the rajah 
of Calicut. C. took a westerly course, 
landed on the coast of Brazil, and took 
possession of part of the neighbouring 
country. He sent one of his ships back to 
Portugal to announce his discovery, and 
with his other ships he set sail for India. 
Dui’ing the voyage four of his vessels were 
lost, and among those who perished was 
Diaz. C. I'cacbed Calicut, and after sev. 
encounters with the natives estab. a 
factory there. He continued to explore 
the Malabar coast, and returned to 
Portugal in 1501 with rich cargoes. 

Cabrera, anct. Capraria, small is. of the 
Balearic group in the Mediterranean Sea. 
Goats are numerous, and fishing is an 
important industry. After the capitula- 
tion of Baylen in 1808, many Fr. prisoners 
were sent to C., whore they were cruelly 
treated. 

Cabrera, Ram6n ( 1806-77 J, Oarlist 
leader, w’os educated for the Church, but 
on the death of Ferdinand ho instantly 
joined in the civil strife which broke out, 
as a staunch ally of the pretender Don 
Carlos, who was supported by the abso- 
lutist party. During the war which 
followed he distinguished himself no less 
by Ills cruelty than by his bravery. It Is 
said that ho shot 100 otllcers and 1100 
prlsoncra of war to avenge the murder of 
hts mother. In 1839 Don Carlos rewarded 
him with the governor-generalship of 
Valencia, Murcia, and Aragon. Driven 
across the frontier to France in 1840, ho 
was indiraant when in 1848 his loader 
abdicated his rights. After a futile cam- 
paign in the absolutist cause ho returned 
to France. In 1875 he^ issued a manifesto 
coui^selling the rebels to submit to the 
restored monarchy of Alfonso XII. 
His marriage with a rich Eng. wife and 
his absence from his native laud were the 
causes of this signal act of disloyalty. 

Cabriole, word applied t<i the logs of 
tables, chairs, or other pieces of furniture, 
shaped as the legs of a goat, with knee and 
cloven foot, or merely having a double 
curve. The fashion was introduced In 
France In the seventeenth century; and 
it was prevalent in England from the close 
of that century until the reign of Geoiije H. 
The term is also applied to chairs with 
stuffed shield or oval hacks by Hcppel- 
white. 

Cdbul, see Kabui.. 

Cabuyas (formerly Tabuco), tn. on the 
is. of Luz6n, in the Philippines, situated 
near the lake of Bay. The cultivation of 
rice is carried on. Pop. 9500. 

Cacao, see Cocoa. 

Caooamo, tn. Ih the prov. of Palermo, 
Sicily. It lies 22 m. S.E. by B. of that 
city. Precious etonos, such as agate, 
beryl, and Jasper are mined in the neigh* 
bonrhood. Pop. 10,300i> 
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Caooia, Guglielmo (1568-1625), Pied- 
montese painter, called ‘II Moncalvo' 
ffom Ills long residence there. Probably 
a pupil of Solerl. He painted in fresco 
and oil; his manner partakes more of the 
Rom. than the Bolognese school, but he 
has something of the energy of the Oar- 
raccl. The church of Sant’ Antonio 
Abbate. Milan, has frescoes of bis; another 
work in fresco is the cupola of San Paolo 
at Novara. His works wore known and 
prized In many B . cities. The Chiesa de* 
(>)nventua]i at Moncalvo has a regular 
gallery of his pictures. Among his best 
oll-paintingvS are ‘St. Peter’ and ‘St. 
Theresa,’ in Turin; the ‘Taklnj^ down 
from the Cross,’ at Novara; ‘liaising of 
Lazarus’ anti ‘Miracle of the Loaves,’ 
at Chleri. Two of his daughters were 
painters. 

Caocini, Giulio (c. 1546-c. 1615), called 
Qiullo Romano, It. imislcian, was 6. at 
Romo and studied under Scipinne della 
Palla. About 1565 he went to Florence, 
whore he remained as singer to the Tuscan 
court till his death. To him are duo those 
first attempts at dramatic music which 
culminated in the opera. His most 
famous of these are II comfmUunento 
d* Apolliiie col serpente (1590), where the 
libretto is by Bardi; La Dafm (1594), and 
Eurydice (1600), opera by Rlnuccinl. 
It is 8«Jd that Jacopo Perl, the FJorontlne 
musician (1561 - 1633), produced the 
world’s first regular operas. These were 
Daphne (or La Dafne)). now lost, but 
which is said to have Included some of 
C.’s music, and Eurydice (1000 ). Another 
Important production was the Nm)ve 
Alusiche (1602), a collection of songs 
and madrigals, with instructions in the 
art of Hinging. 

C&ceres, prov. and tn. of Spain in 
Estremadura. Belongs to the Tagus basin, 
in a rich agrlc. dist. Is noted for bacon; 
exports wool, red sausages {e/nfmtidoa), 
and olives, and manufs. leather and cork 
goods. Also produces phosphates. The 
prov. contains two bishoprics — (i^orla and 
Plaseneia. Pop. (1944) 53.5,000. The 
tn. was founded c. 74 B.(\, and taken 
from Moors, 1225. It is on a branch line 
meeting tho more northerly of the two 
Madrid-Lisbon railways at Arroyo. It 
had an old Jesuit college, later turned into 
a hospital. There are numerous remains 
of Rom. buildings and there are medieval 
palacoH In the Old Tn. Pop. (1944) 
30,000. 

Cachalot, or Sperm Whale iPhyseAer 
macrocephalus), tho only representative of 
Its genus, Is a huge toothed whale, 
measuring as much as 60 ft. in length. 
It is found in all tropical and subtropical 
seas, being usually met with In a herd or 
‘school,’ consisting often Of some hun- 
dreds. The bulk of bead, which takes up 
a third of Its body, is made up of tough 
fat or ‘junk,’ round which Isa great 'case.' 
The refined oil from this caoe yields sper- 
maceti. This substance is still used In 
ointments, and twelve barrelfuls can be 
obtained from one fish, verging to the 
left, at the anterior extremity of the head. 
Is the blow-hole, whilst the mouth, which 
la some way behind the end of the snout, 
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Is ventral. Bxoellent Ivory In small 
quantities may be obtained from the teeth 
(about twenty -two in number), which line 
each side of the lower Jaw. This jaw, 
which is very narrow, may be let down so 
as to make an enormous grape. The 
throat is said to bo wide enough to allow 
the whale to swallow a man. and it Is 
thought to be this species which swallowed 
Jonah. The head is very massive, high 
and truncated in front: the flipper is short 
and l>road, and the uorsal tin merely a 
low protuberance. In colour it is black 
above and grey beneath. Sperm whales 
feed chiefly on sqidd and cuttloflah and 
are rarely seen in European waters. 



Ambergris, which is used in perfumes, is an 
intestinal secretion of this species; it is 
often found on the sea. 

Caohar, dJst. of Pakistan in Assam, 
connected politic^ally with (/. Hills tract. 
It borders on Manipur. Area over 2000 
sq. m. The C. valley is narrow, with 
many long minor valleys from the Lushai 
hills. It produces tea for export, also 
rice and cotton, and sends timber to 
Bengal. Pop. 500,000. 

Cache (Fr., a hiding-place) is a word 
used in Canada and W. U.S.A. for a 
hole dug ill the earth to conceal food and 
other things too heavy to curry. 

Cachet, Lettres de, see Lkttkes dk 
OachE’t 

Cachexia (Gk. for an evil condition) 
is a term used In medicine to express a 
thoroughly unhealthy condition of the 
body, such os that occasioned by Insuttl- 
clent feedli^ and above all by chronic 
maladies. Doctors thus speak of lead C. 
(resulting from lead-poisoning), gouty and 
cancerous C. 

Cachoeira (waterfall), city of Brazil, 
in the state of Bahia, 60 m. N.W. of Bahia, 
on the R. Paraguassu. It has a con- 
siderable export trade In coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco. Pop. 78,000. 

Cachoeira da Itapcmirim, tn. in the 


Brazilian state of Esplrito Santo on the 
Leopoldlna railway. Grows coffee and 
exports timber. Pop. 65.000 (many 
Gers.). 

Cacholong is a beautiful minorai. looked 
upoD 08 a variety of semi-opal. Usually 
it is milk-white in colour, but it sometimes 
has pale red and yellow tints. It is 
porous, and has a lustre rather like that of 
mother-of-pearl, whence it is often called 
pearl opal. The word Is likely to be of 
Tartar origin, but it is popularly supposed 
to have been named after the R. Cach 
in Bokhara. 

Caohuoha, Sp. dance of an oriental 
nature, of pronounced national character, 
written in 3-4 time. The dancer holds 
castanets, and the dance, which is grace- 
ful and voluptuous, gradualiv increases in 
speed. The head and shoulders play an 
important part. 

Cacique, or Cazique, title equivalent to 
lord or prince, borne by native chiefs of 
Mexico, I’oru, Haiti, Cuba, and the W. of 
S. America at the time of Sp. exploration. 
More recently the title has been given to 
chiefs of independent Indian tribes. It is 
the title given to Arawak chiefs in the VV. 
Indies in the accounts of tho journeys of 
Columbus by Bermlldez and Peter Martyr. 

Caoodaamon, see Dkmonoluijy. 

Cacodyl (As»(CJla)|), or tetramethyl 
diarsino, is a colourless liquid boiling at 
170® O. It is very poisonous, and its smell 
is so offensive that It was named by Ber- 
zelius from a Gk. word meaning stinking, 
a trace of the vapour in a room being 
eullioient to render it Intolerable. It is 
deri\ed from a product known as ‘Cadet's 
fuming liquid,’ first formed by Cadet in 
17(50 by dlsiilling white arsenic and 
pota.s8ium acoUtte. This liquid is fuming 
and spontanoously inflammable, consisting 
among other things of C. oxido and a little 
C., tlie latter causing the spontaneous 
combustioii. This liquid Is distilled with 
hydrochloric acid and corrosive sublimate 
and C. chloride is produced, whence C. is 
obtained by heating with zinc. The true 
nature of C. and its derivatives was dis- 
covered by Bunsen in a prolonged research 
about 1840. In chemical action it acts 
like an electrically positive element, 
forming an oxide, chloride, iodide, and 
cyanide. An acid called cacodylic acid is 
formed when the oxido is acted upon by 
mercuric oxhle, and the salts aro some- 
times used for skin diseases. G. cyanide 
is a colourless liquid obtained by distilling 
the oxide with mercury tsyanide. The 
operation must be performed with extra- 
ordinary care in the open air, since the 
volatile vapour is among the most 
poisonous substances known. 

Caoongo, small dist. of W. Africa, to the 
N. of tho mouth of the Congo, between 
Kullu and Chiloango. It now forms part 
of tho Congo Free State and Fr. Congo, 
and its name has fallen into disuse. 

Cactus, prickly exogenous plants, vary- 
ing In form and size, and often of abnormal 
shape, which with few exceptions are 
natives of Me xico. S. America, and Cali- 
fornia. They are grouped together in 
the natural order OctrCtacesB, which 
comprises some twenty-five genera. The 
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number ol species of C. approaches 
approximately to 1000. They are very 
curJouB both In structure and growth. 
They ore specially suited to desert 
wastes and dry arid hillsides. They 
bare thick Juicy stems which hold large 
qimntitles of water, and as only a very 
small part of the surface of the whole plant 
is exposed, in addition to which It la com* 
pletely covered by a thick akin, trans- 
(dration and evaporation are reduced to a 
minimum. Sometimes there is only the 
one thick cylindrical prickly stem, in other 
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specimens the plant also, bears fleshy leaf* 
like appendages, also covered with spines 
or prickles, and forming a very extra* 
ordmary -looking member of the vegetable 
kingdom. The spines ore modified leaves. 
The stems are fitted with wholesome 
though insipid fluid and, occurring as they 
do in situations w'here ordinary vegetation 
could not exist, they may be regarded as 
one of the means which nature has 
provided for the benefit of men and 
beasts where other means of subsistence 
fall. The flowers of the C. are mostly 
\ery large and brilliantly coloured. 
The genera most familiar to horticultur- 
ists are MamiUaria, P?iullocactus, Ccreua, 
Opuntia, Epiphyllum, Echiiwpsis, and 
Echinocereus. 

In the cultivation ol these plants the 
soil should consist of a mixture of fibrous 
loam, lime rubbish, broken bricks, and 
sand. A good drainage is essential when 
hi pots. March is the best time for 
potting, and the soil should be rather dry 
and no water given for four days. They 
should be re*potted at intervals of two or 
three years. During the winter they 
should TO kept exceedingly dry, and only 
watered about once a fortnight, but in 
summer they may be watered every four 
days. Cacti may be ^own either from 
seed or by cutting. The latter process is 
done by means of taking a cutting from an 
old plant with a 8hanj» knife, and then 


placing It In a dry place till roots have 
sprouted. The process of growing from 
seed is not a dJ moult one. The oommon 
prickly pear, a species of Opuniiat belongs 
io this family ; a spineless variety, used as 
fodder, has been produced by Burbank. 
Many species of Euphorblaceie (spurgas) 
are of succulent babit, and bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to Cacti, but the two 
families are actually not closely related. 
i^ee IJ. M. Hoan. Cactus and other Succulent 
Plants, 1948. 

Caous, son of Vuk^n, the Horn, god of 
fire, son of Jupiter and Juno, was a 
notorious robber and giant. Llis home 
was in a cave on Mt. A von tine, whore he 
stored the proceeds of his raids. Having 
stolen and dragged into his cave some of 
the cattle which Hercules had carried 
away from Spain, ho was killed by that 
hero. Hercules discovered the hiding- 
place by the lowing of the cattle within 
the cave in response to the lowing of the 
remaliitler of the herd as they wore 
passing the entrance of the cave. 

Gadamosto, or Ga* da Mosto, Alviso 
(Luigi) da Q432-77). explorer, was b. 
at Venice. In 1455 he undertook a 
voyage to the Canaries, and as far as the 
mouth of the (iainbla. In 1456 he made a 
voyage to Senegambla. His account of 
his discoveries was pub. in 1507. 

Gadaverine, or pentamethylonediainlne; 
formula CjUj^Ng, a coloiuloss Lhjuid of 
ammoniacal odour, which occurs as a 
proiluct of putrefaction in rotUm meat and 
other foods which contain the auiino-aclii 
lysine. Also occurs to some extent in 
cheese. It is isolated by extracting the 
putrefaction mixture w’lth alcoliol and by 
precipitation with alcoholic merourlo 
chloride solution. 

Cadbury, George (1830-1922), Oiiaker 
cocoa manufacturer, philanthropist, and 
Liberal, was b. at Edid>aston, itirmingham, 
son of John C., tea and coffee merchant, 
and cocoa riuiker in a small way. in the 
1860*8 Ocorgo and his elder brother 
Hichard t»)ok over their father’s cocoa 
and <-h<x*olate factory. Tlioy introduced 
into Engiatid the modern method of 
producing cocoa powder by extracting 
part of tlie natural oil of the raw bean, 
greatly extended the range and variety 
of coiLfcxtioncry chocolate, and intro- 
duced the first British-made decorated 
boxes. In 1879 they moved to Bourn - 
ville, then outsulo the city. Hero George 
carried out his oxpcririienta in housing 
and town planning. In 1900 the estate 
was made over to a trust under the 
Cliarity CoiniiLls.sIon. In 1901 George 
became part-owmer of the Daily Neioe 
(now the Xews Chronicle)], and later he 
was chief proprietor of that TOwspaiier, 
and for some years directed its |>ollcy. 
Of a public-spirited nature. C. interested 
himself in social quesiious; particularly 
bousing, old age pensions, and the Adult- 
School Movement. He died at Northfield, 
Birmingham. See A. Q. .Gardiner The 
Life of fieorge Cadbury, 1923. 

Caddis Flies, family of Ihsects allied to 
the dragon-fly. The grub or larva Is 
aquatic, feeding on water plants, and 
living enclosed in a sheath of stlok and 
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gravel, held together by ellk. This pro- 
tection Is necessary, as the body la long 
and soft and much sought after by flsh. 
The adult is a four- winged, air- breathing 
insect not unlike a dull-coloured dragon- 
fly with a sucking proboscis instead of 
jaws. It feeds on the Juices of plants. 
Its chief characteristic features are a 
small head, compound eyes, hemi- 
spherical in shape, three eye-spots, and 
few or no transversal veins; the wings are 
covered with hairs. Adults are particu- 
larly active at night. Eggs are laid in 
gelatinous masses on plants, stones, or in 
water. The larvce build cases or tubes 
in which they live, composed of minute 
fragmenhs of wood, grass, leaves, or shell. 
Within these sheaths the larvo! are both 
sheltcre<i and protected. When the 
tjtne for i)apation arrives, the C. worm 
closes the ends of the tube with silk, or 
by attracting small stones. The pupa 
rnetaiuorpliosis then begins, anti at 
nn advanced stage the pupm burst their 
prisons and swim or creep about for a 
while before undergoing the change into 
aerial life. 8orue float on the top in their 
coses ojid then take flight. They oc-cur 
(“hlefly in Europe, and a large percentage 
of species may be found in Great llritain. 
Some of the most noted genera in Britain 
are the Phrygan'^io T-imnouldlus, llrachy- 
ceiitrus, Apatonia, IVlollaiuia, and Setodcs. 
The larvffi are common in ponds and 

reams in spring, and arc used os bait 
by anglers. 

Cade, John (d. 1450), Eng. rebel of 
Irish birth, noted as leader of the Kentish 
tisJng of 1450, called Jack C.’s llebeilion. 
I'ho early facts are obscure. It is 
supposed by some that be was banished 
for murder, 1449, served in the Fr. wars, 
and returned under the nnirm of Aylmer, 
a physician. The niorc usual story is 
that, when the country was sufTenrig 
from the bad government of Henry VI. 
and bis friends, 0., who w'as a man of 
substance in Kent, gave himself out to 
be Mortimer, the duko of York’s cousin 
(for a different view on tins see Galrdner), 
and captain of Kent and headed a 1*61)01 
march on London. When the court 
demanded reasons for tlie insurrection, 
(b issued a paper. Complaint of the 
Commons of Kent, objecting to the king’s 
favourites, excessive taxation, and general 
mlsgovernment. Protest was mane that 
free election of knights of the shires had 
been hindered, and the rebels encamped 
on Blackheath. Another paper, Requests 
by the Captain of the Great Assembly in 
Kent, demanded the dismissal of cei-tain 
ministers of llenry VI. Tho king's troops 
were defeated in a skirmish at Sevenoaks. 
the rebels pressing on to London. C. bail 
Baron Say and Sole and Crowmer. sheriff of 
ICont, beheaded. Then, retiring, he was re- 
pulsed at London Brid^. 'i'erms of peace 
were arranged, but C. broke open the 
prisons, vdthdrawlng to Rochester. At 
Queenborougb ho was repulsed, and 

S uarrels over booty lost him supporters. 

. was finally killed at Heatbfleld. See J. 
Galrdner (oditor). 2’Aree Fifteenth-Century 
Chronietee, 1880; J* Clayton, The True 
Story of Jack Cade, 1009. 


Cadell id. 1175), S. Welsh prince, son 
of Gruffudd, whose rule extended over 
part of Ceredigion and tho valley of Towy. 
He captured the castle of Carmarthen In 
1145. Ho went on a pilgrimage to Rome 
(c. 1160) and on his return became a 
monk in tho abbey of Strata Florida, 
where he d. 

Cadenabbia, bcaiitifuJ health resort on 
the shores of lake Como in Lombardy, 
Italy. It is sm*rounded by orange and 
citron groves. Its chief feature is the 
Villa Carlotta, which contains valuable 
works of art by Canova and Thorwaldsen. 
‘The Triumph of Alexander* (Thorwold- 
son) IS one of Its priceless gems. 

Cadence (Lat. cadere), tho ‘fail’ or close 
of a musical phrase or period (often 
applied to last two chords). Term applies 
both to melodic and harmonic cndii^,and 
need not imply a fall in pitch. IJs. are 
like punctuation mar ks in the language of 
music. They may give an effect of 
finality, of mere pausing, or of questioning. 
The varieties are known os r>erfect, 
imperfect, and Inlerruptod. A perfect C. 
must have Its final chortf on the tonic. 
If the penultimate chord is on the sub- 
domimmt, the C. is called pkigal; if on 
tho dominant, anthentic. The former 
occurs chiefly In sacrod music. The 
harmony of the imperfect C. is often that of 
the perfect revei’sod, ending on a dominant 
chord preceded by tho tonic (half close, 
incomplete like a wunicolon). If any 
except the tonic follow^s the chord of the 
dominant, the efl'ect is that of avoiding or 
postponing. This is known as avoided, 
deceptive, or interrupted C, Tho chord 
substituted for tho expected tonic often 
gives a charming effect. 

Cadency, see Hkualdby, Jyifferencing. 

Cadenza, in music signified an orna- 
montal flourish introduced by a soloist 
near tho close of a piece or section of a 
piece. Cs. were formerly improvised, 
and those of Handel, when playing his 
own organ concertos, were especially 
renowned; but now the C. Is nearly always 
written by tho composer or some other 
musician, and affords the executant an 
opportunity of showing his ability. 

Cadereita, or Cadereyta, tn. of Mexico in 
tho country of Hidalgo and state of 
Queretaro, 42 in. E. of tho tn. of that name. 
There are silver mines in the dist. Pop. 
4200. 

Coder Idris (Choir of Idris), picturesque 
mt. In Merionethshire. It is composed 
of basalt and porphyry w ith beds of slag 
and pumice. The highest peak is 2914 ft. 
Len^h 10 m., and breadth 2 m. {See 
illu^ration, p. 98.) „ , , 

Cadet (military) (Fr. from O.F. capdet^ 
Lat. caput, with dlrnln. -ct), signifles a 
youth studying for the army at one of 
the recognised military collof^. In 
France any officer junior to another is a 
C. in respect to him. Tho military 
colleges in England are at Sandhurst 
and Woolwich. The latter is for those 
destined for the engineers and artillery* 
and the former for other branches of 
military service. . 

Naval Cadet signifies tho lowest rank of 
officer in the mllTtary branch of the R.N. 
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Entry Is made by competition. Nomina- 
tion Is In the hands of the Admiralty 
board. There is a two years* course on the 
tralnlni; ship Britannia^ alter which they 
become midshipmen. 

Cadet Force. The cadet movement in 
Great Britain was inaugurated in 1859, 
when a few units were formed, but a great 
impetus was given to it in the following 
year when a great patriotic wave spread 
over the country and brought into being 
the Volunteer Force. These two forces 
CTew up side by side, the C. F. for 
boys and Volunteer Force for adults. 


the Prince of Wales became colonel -in- 
chlef of the force. On Nov. 1, 1930, 
when a Labour Gov. was in office, the 
grant from public funds was withdrawn 
and the force entirely separated from the 
army. Later, when the National Gov. 
came into office, the army connection was 
restored. In 1939, on the outbreak of 
the Second World War, there wore various 
cadet corps for tho training of officers. 

Cadi, or Kadi (Arabic, judge), title of 
an inferior judge among Moslem nations. 
Possesses civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
his powers including infliction of the 
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The public schools were largely respon- 
elble for fathering the C. F., but the 
social advantages inherent in physical 
training, discipline, etc., soon appealed to 
those interested in tho welfare of boys in 
tns., and units sprang up everywhere. 
The movement made an appeal to reli- 
gious workers, and before the end of the 
century such excellent bodies as the 
Church Lads’ Brigade made their appear- 
ance. Although most units were modelled 
on the Infantry arm, a cadet battery with 
9-pounder guns was formed at the Royal 
Naval School, Eltham, whilst the cadet 
onits at Heading and Tonbridge schools 
specialised in field engineering. At a 
later date the movement spread to the 
dominions. In 1908 the public schools 
unit became the Junior div. of the 
Officers Training CorpSi and a monetary 
grant was made from public funds, and 
the units were affiliated to units of the 
Territorial Force,' In 1014 the strength 
of the force was over 40,000. During the 
First World War the cadets performed a 
variety of duties at homo, and the 
etren^ rose to over 120,000. In 1922 


capital penalty. Originally also a theo- 
logian. as all Muslim law is based on 
the Koran. A court of appeal, originally 
presided over by the caliph, revises tho 
judgments of the O.'s court. In Turkey 
he is ai^pointed by tho head of the 
Muslim Church aud known as ‘Nalb,* 
receiving a fixed salary. In I^ersla (Iran) 
and the Middle E. the office is more 
of a private nature. 

Cadillac: 1. Small in. of France, in tho 
dept, of Gironde, situated on the R. 
Garonne, 16 m. S.E. of Bordeaux. Pop. 
3000. 2. City of Michigan, U.S.A., 

E. of Lake Michigan. Pop. 0,800. 

Ciidiz: 1. Prov. in Andalusia, Spain, 
formed 1833, Including commercial centres 
such as J6rez, San Lucar, Fernando. 
Chief exports, wine, fruit, fish, olive oil, 
and salt. It practically auppllcs the 
world with sherry. Pop. 506,000. 2. The 
most beautiful of all the tnSi of Spain, its 
white walls rise out of the sea. It is, or 
was, the gateway of the IV., end was 
probably the first PhoBnioian settlement 
on the shores of the Atlantic, yet it has 
tlio GLppGsrftQco of tilio iiowoBt^ city 111 Spsliie 
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About 1720 it was almost the exclusive 
entrepot of trade between S. Europe and 
America. C. was sacked by the Eng. 
under the carl of Essex in 1506, but in 
1625 the Eng. fleet was repulsed with 
heavy loss. The old cathedral was almost 
entirely burnt by the Eng, patriotic 

E irates and the new building was only 
eguu in 1722 (completed betw'een 1832 
and 1838). It is majestic and classical. No 
other church merits attention except 
the Capiichinos, where Murillo met bis 
death by falling fronj the scaffold while 
painting the reredos on April 3, 1682. 
C. is eucloae<i by walls and surrounded on 
threti .sides by the sea and has a fortress 
(•pposite that of Ceuta. A naval wireless 
station is installed at San Fernando. 
There is a medical and science faculty 
at C. in connection with the univ. of 
Seville. An explosion in the submarine 
depot on Aug. 18, 1947, caused tho deaths 
of 500 persons, with 5000 injured, the 
explosion Ijeing felt 60 ni. away. Hardly 
a house w'as left standing in tho San 
Serverlno and San Jose dists. It exports 
salt, fish, fruits, cork, wine, oil, etc., and 
transi>orts coal, machines, and textiles. 
The pop. is 75.000. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefleld {b. 1881), 
composer, specialising in Amer. Indian 
music, b. Johnstown, I’ennsylvania, 
U.S..\. Studied music in Pittsburgh, 
Penusylvaniu , he afterwards served 

os niusical critic on the local papers and 
organist in various big churches. Latc^r 
he went to Denver and finally settled at 
Los Angeles. Ho bocjxme an authority 
on the imisic of tho Amer. Indians. 
Lillian Nonlica first made him popular 
by performing his song, V’Ae Land of the 
Sky-lUue {Vatcr. In 1909 he visited the 
Omaha Indian reservation and seciu-ed 
gramophone records of their songs and 
flute pieces, thus preserving them for all 
time. Among his better-known compo- 
sitions are F(mr Induin i:ion{i3 and an 
Indian s(»ng-cyclc, From Wiuwam and 
Tepee \ and a cantata for male voices. 
The Vision of Sir Launful. 1 lis Shanewis, 
produced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. New York City, m 1918 and 
1919, is the first strictly Amer. opera to 
have lived beyond one season. His 
opera, A IV itch of Salem was produced 
in 1926 by the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany. His Thunder- Bird suite for orchestra 
is based on melodics of the Ulackfeet 
Indians. 

Cadmium, metallio chemical element 
(symbol Cd, atomic weight 112-41, atomic 
nunoiber 48), discovered in 1817 by Stroh- 
moyer In a wimple of zinc oxide. It 
occurs as a constituent of most zinc ores 
and In the form of the sulphide in tho 
mineral greenockite, found near Greenock 
in Scotland and in Hoherala and Penn- 
sylvania. In the smelting of zinc ores the 
vapours of C. come off at an early stage, 
so that the metal can bo extracted from 
the first portion of the condensed dust. 
O. Is a tin* white metal and takes a good 
ollah. When sublimed in a current of 
ydro^n It forms octohedral crystals, and 
when forined by electrolysing the sulphate 
and subliming the vapour in a vacuum it 


crystallises as flat needles. It melts at 
321-7**, has a boiling point of 778^, and a 
sp. gr. of 8-6. Wood's metal, which has 
a molting point of 60**, contains O. in 
alloy with lead, tin, and bismuth. O. is 
also used in electro-plating. A coating 
of C. is very resistant to sea-water. 
C. oxide, CdO, is the ‘brown blaze* 
of zinc smelters, and is also found as 
a mineral. C. hydroxide, Cd(OH),, Is 
formed as a white precipitate on adding 
pot^slum hyilroxide to the solution of 
a salt of C. C. chloride is prepared by 
evaporating u solution of the metal or 
oxide in hydrochloric acid. C. iodide is 
obtained by dissolving tho metal In 
hydriodlc acid. C. sulphide is the mineral 
greenockite, and can also be produced as 
a yellow precipitate by passing into 
a cadmic solution. It is used as a pig- 
ment. C. sulphate is used medicinally 
in eye diseases. C. is bivalent, and the 
so-called cadmous salts aro probably 
mixtures of bivalent C. compounds and 
th€5 finely divided metal. 

Cadmus (KaS^os), in Apollodoriis and 
later mythogi-aphers said to have been son 
of Agenor of Phmnicla, and Eiiropa's 
brother. After Zeus carried Eiiropa off 
C. was seut to bring her back, but failed. 
The oracle at Delphi bade him give up his 
quest, follow a cow ho was to meet, and 
build a city where she lay dowm. lie 
followed her from Phocis to Bceotia, be- 
coming founder of Thebes, the acropolis 
being called the Cadinela (Kafijufia). C. 
then slow a dragon, at Athene's command 
sowing tho tooth, from which sprang armed 
men, Sparti (Ettoptoi, sown), who fought 
(x»gether till only five remained, from 
whom the Thebans claimed descent. C. 
married Harmonia, daughter of Aphro- 
dite and Ares, and finally retired to Illyria 
as king. This story is compiled from local 
legends. Probably C. was originally a 
Bmotian hero. The introduction Into 
Groew from Phamicla or Egypt of an 
alphabet of sixteen letters is ascribed to 
him, and he was considered the inventor 
of useful arts and of civiUsation generally. 

Cadmus of Miletus, perhaps the olde^ 
of tho logographi (Adyo?, word, 
write), a name applied now to Gk. historio- 
graphers before Herodotus. Unless a 
purely mythicAl person, he lived about 
550 B.c. A confused notice in Suldtis ineu- 
tioiis three of the name, two probably being 
Identical with the Phoenician O. iq.v.). 
Tho writer is supposed to liavo written 
a hist, of Ionia. See (^. Rusolt, Qriechische 
Geschichte, 1893; J. B. Bury, The Ancient 
Greek Historians, 1909 (lecture 1.). 

Cadoo the Wise (Cattwg Ddoeth) (rf. c. 
570), noted Welsh martyr, who founded 
the abbey and school of Llaucarvan, In 
Glamorganshire. According to the account 
in Rees's Lives of Cambro- British Saints, ho 
prayed for a martyr’s death, and vrns 
stabbed while at mass by a sohlier the 
next day. Certain old proverbs and 
fables, Doethineb Caitwg DcUieih (Wisdom 
of Cadoc the Wise) and Damm^ion 
Cathpg Ddoeth (Fables of Cadoc the Wise) 
have been escribed to him. 

Cadogan. William, flint Eari (1675- 
1726), Brit, general. It Is thought that 
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he took part aa a boy cornet at the battle 
of the Boyne in 1600. lie fought with 
Marlboronifb as a quartermaster-general 
In all his battles from 1701 to 1711. 
and was colonel of 'Oadogan’s Horse/ 
1703-12. C. was sent on a dlplomatlo 
mission to the Netherlands (1707-10); 
appointed lieutenant of the Tower, 1700- 
1715; and governor of the Isle of Wight, 
1716. M.P. for Woodstock, 1706 and 
1714. Ho rose to the rank of general 
in 1717, and was created earl in 1718. 

Cadore, Venetian com. In Italy, some 
20 m. distant from Bclluno, and celebrated 
as the bp. of Titian. During the Firat 
World War It. troops assumed the oflen- 
sive in O. on Sept. 8, 191.5, but found the 
Austrian position too strong to be forced. 
Pop. 400(). 

Cadorna, Marshal Count Luigi (1850- 
1928), It. soldier, h. at Pallanza, son of 
Qen. Ck>unt Raffacle C., a famous soldier 
who fought beside Brit, and Fr. troops in 
the Crimean war. Early showed such 
high military talent that he was appointed 
to the mncral staff even before passing 
out of the Military Academy. He was a 
profound student, not merely of military 
subjects, but of science and toixigraphy. 
Promoted captain in 1875; then com- 
manded the 10th Bersaglieri: and, in 
1898, became major-general, with so good 
a reputation as a director of military 
training and as a leader in the field that 
in 1907 he was marked out as future chief 
of the staff. But it was not until 1914 
that he reached this post, the appoint- 
ment being of good augury for the allied 
cause in the world war, because his 
whole upbringing made C. an admirer 
of England and opposed to a policy of 
military co-operation with the Central 
Empires. In the conduct of the opera- 
tions on the It. frontier he displayed his 
undoubted powers of leadership and sound 
strategical Judgment; and if his tenure of 
the command was clouded by the disaster 
of Coporetto (<z.t>.) there is much evidence 
that he was the victim of circumstances, 
and that had the Allies fallowed his advica 
he might have been able to resist the 
Qer. -Austrian offensive. The fact that 
be was created a Marshal of Italy simul- 
taneously with his successor, Marshal Diaz, 
is some indication of tho esteem in which 
he was held by his countrymen. It is 
probable that C. risked too much in 
advancing eastward while Ignoring the 
Importance of the Trentino front. In- 
deed, the Austrian offensive in the ensuing 
year (1916) might have had the effect of 
compelling him to withdraw his E. armies 
butforBrussilov's ( 9 -v.) remarkable attack 
on the Austrian rear (sc« Russian Front, 
Fighting on thk). What Is clear Is that 
Italy was quite unprepared for war in 
1014-16, her armies being ill disciplined 
and antl-mUitaristic. It has been sug- 
gested that the allied loaders, at a enn- 
xerenoe at Rome in 1917, showed an 
inability to appreciate the importance of 
the It. front, andutbat they declined to 
help C. with reinforcements. O. felt im- 
pelled to make the best of the situation by 
launching a series of forlorn assaults on 
the Isonzo, which, while weakening the 


Aastrian armies most appreciably, so 
undermined the morale of tho It. troops 
by the protracted nature of the operations 
that Caporetto was tho result. The Allies 
then made all possible sacrifices to 
strengthen and reorganise the It. front. 
C.'s command, however, came to an end, 
but at VoisaiUos, where he had been 
transferred to tho Ailled Military Council, 
his military insight greatly impressed his 
colleagues. As the consequence, however, 
of tho Caporetto inquiry, ho was rciiioveu 
from the council and retired (Aug. 1918). 
All tbo points in his campaign and its 
results are brought out in hia book La 
Chierra alia Fronte Italiana, which he pub. 
in 1921. 

Cadoudal, Georges (1771-1804), dis- 
tinguished leader of tho Chouans, was b. 
near Auray, liowor Brittany. He was 
among the first to take up arms against 
tho republic, and acquired great Intluence 
among the peosfiuts. lie was captured in 
1794, escaped, and organised a w^holly 
peosiint army, wlilch could never bo 
subdued. After a period of apparent sub- 
mission, he revolted again In Brittany In 
1799, and was compelled to submit. 
Bonaparte recognised his ability, activity, 
and character, nud endeavoured to solicit 
his services, but was unsuecossfui. C. 
crossed over to England. Ho was made 
lieutenant-general by tho Comte d’ Artois, 
and in 1802 conspired to overthrow tho 
first consul, lie went to Paris with this 
design, but was captuicd and guillotined. 
Ilia family was ennobled after the 
xestoration. 

Cadoxton, tn. in Glamorgan, S. Wales, 
2. m. E. of Barry, whoso inhab. are 
chiefly engaged at tho docks. Tho 
church of St. Cadoo in the old vil. is 
amalgamated with Barry {q,v,). Pop. 
6500. 

Cadre (Fr. frame), military term which 
denotes the ‘fiaincwoiL* of any regiment 
or corps, i.e. tho porinanent oommisaloned 
and non-commissioned ofllcers, such os 
tho drummers, subalterns, etc. Round 
these tho rest of tho regiment may bo 
gathered, ns It were. 

Caducous, name applied originally to an 
enchanter’s wand, but afterwards also 
edven to a herald’s staff. liorrncs, or 
Mercury, Is always depleted wiriylng such 
a staff. In form it had three shoots, one 
of wdilch made tho handle, the other two 
being intertwined at the top. 

Caducous* Wand, see Divining Rod. 

Cadwalader, spelt also Ccod walla (d. 634 ). 
king of Gwynedd, S. Wales. He invaded 
Northumbria in 629, and was driven to 
Ireland by an Anglian klM, Kadwine. 
Uo defeated EadwJno at Hatfield and 
ravaged Northumbria. lie was defeated 
and slain near Hexham by Oswald, 
nephew of Eadwlno. 

Cadwgan (d. 1110), Welsh prince, son 
of Bioddyn ap C^vyn, king of Qwynedd. 
C. beat back the invasion of William Rufus 
in 1097, but was defeated by the earl of 
Shrewsbury two years later at Anglesey. 
He paid homage to the earl* and helped 
him against Eienry I. In 1102, bnt waa 
ultimately subdued and deposed by that 
king. 
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Cadzand. or Kadzand, vil. eltuatod In 
Zeeland, Holland, 14 m. from Brufircs, 
near the mouth of the R. Hcheldt. Sir 
Walter Manny and the earl of Derby 
defeated the count of Flanders here in 
1337. 

Cmoilia (Lat. cwcua, blind), kind of 
serpent-like ampliibian, of the order 
Apoda, about which little is known. It 
has a worm-like bodv, without tail or 
limbs, with transversely furrowed skin of 
a scaly nature. These worms inhabit 
warm countries and damp places, and 
burrow like earthworms. They are 20 In. 
ionff, with the thickness of a largo worm, 
and are found in America, India, and 
Africa. 

Ceeoilius Statius (d. c. 168 b.c.), popular 
Rom. comic poet and dramatist, 6. at 
Milan; a slave when young, he became a 
friend of Ennius. lie Is mentioned by 
Cicero (De Optimo Oenere Oratorum, 1.; 
Ad Atticum, vil.; De Finibus, ii. 7) and 
Horace (Epistles, ii. 1). Only sliort frag- 
ments of his works remain, chiefly in 
Aulus Gclllus. 

CcBoum (Lat., for intestinum citcum, 
the blind gut), sac perforated at one einl 
only, situated at the point of Jiiuctiou of 
the smaller with the larger intestine. It 
is not connected in man with any process, 
but in herbivorous animals it is probaldy 
an aid to dige*'{’on, secreting a gastric 
fluid. It is to the vermiform 

appendix and is subject to inflammation, 
a condition known as typhllitis. 

Caedmon (d. c. a.d. 080), earliest Eng. 
Christian poet, * father of Eng. song.’ 
The only trustworthy information about 
him is In Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, iv. 
He was a servant at Whitby monastery, 
where one night he had a vision, and a 
voice bade him sing * the origin of created 
things.* ’Thus sang he of the creation of 
the world, and the beginning of tho race of 
men, and all the history of Genesis , . . 
also of the teri-ors of tho future Judgment 
and tho horrors of hell-punishmont, and 
tho sweetness of the heavenly kingdom’ 
(Bede). C.’s Paraphrase, as described by 
Bede, wtis thought to bo embodied in a 
MS. of sacred epics, now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford (titles of poems being 
Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, Christ, and 
Satan), but the best critlo-s reject them, 
though they are poaslbly by Inter disciples. 
Tho theme anticipates that of Milton’s 
great epics. The hymn which C. was 
supposed to have composed in his tireaiu 
is In Northumbrian dialect, and is pre- 
served in a MS. of Bede’s History now nt 
Cambridge. A memorial cross was erecteil 
at Whitby, 1898. For the text of the 
poems SCO tho traus. by B. Thorpe, 
Ciedmon*8 Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures, in Anglo-Saxon, 1832; 
W. H. F. Bosanquet, The Fall of Man or 
Paradise Lost in Coedtnon, 1860; R. 
Whikor, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen 
Poesie, Ii., 1894; C. W. Kennedy. The 
Ceedmon Poems, 1916. Consult lI. W. 
Longfellow, The Poets and Poetry of 
Europe, 1849; H. Morley, English 
Writers, vol. 11., 1868; S. Brooke, English 
Literature to Norman Conqve^, 1898; 
W. P. Ker, The Dark Ages, 1904; E. Pons, 


Le Thime et le sentiment de la nature dans la 
podsie anglo-saxonne, 1925; O. P. Krapp, 
The Junius Manuscripts, 1931. 

Geelius Antipater, Luolus, see Ccelius. 
Gcelius Aurelianus, eminent Lat. 

M clan and medical writer, b. at Sicca 
filca (ft. end of tho fourth century 
A.D.). He was an exponent of the 
’methodic’ school of medicine. He has 
left two valuable Lat. works (trans. from 
tho Ok. of SoranuB of Ephesus), De 
Morbia Chrontcis and De Morbis AcutU. 
There are also fragments of his Medi- 
cinales llesponsionea, a general treatise on 
medicine, in which his OynsEcia is abridged 
from Soranus’s iifpl waSwr (eds. 

Amman, 1709; Halier, 1774; Hose, 
Anecdota Ormca et Latina, li., 1870). His 
writings were considered more practical 
than those of any other medical authority 
of antiquity. See Kuohn, Programma 
de C&lio Aureliano, 1816. 

Gselum Soalptoris, tiio Sculptor's Tool, 
a constellation of Lacaille. It Is situated 
below Columha Noachi and Canis Major, 
low enough not to rise In this country. 

Gaen, tn. of Normandy, Franco (Lat. 
Cadomum), cap. of dept, of Calvados. 
Among its pre-war manufs. were lace, 
crape, cotton yarn, and cutlery; It had 
also breweries, shipbuilding industry, and 
ds^eworks, and, In later ytu^rs, metallurgy 
had made C. a great tn. A maritime canal 
connects tho port with the sea, and the 
railway connections ore good. Tho port 
is admirably equipped for handling cargo 
from small tramp steamers, coasters, and 
landing craft. It has thi'eo basins, with 
oxtensivo and well-equipped quays, and 
two .shipbuilding yards; but the lack of a 
dry dock is a major handicap. Not\r by 
is tho ‘Pralri*'’ with its well-known race- 
course, and also the celebrated subterra- 
nean stone quarries, from which comes the 
C. stone, 80 largely used in England from 
the eleventh century onwards. Cologne, 
Winchester, and Canterbury cathedrals 
are built of it, also Henry Vll.’a Chapel 
at Westminster, and it is still much used. 
Tho tn. dates at least from tho ninth 
century. It Is on the R. Ome, about 7 m. 
from the Eng. Channel and 124 in. by rail 
from Paris. C. is in the midst of a fertile 
iduln and, before tho Second World War, 
had good streets, flne squares, and many 
uoblo specimens of architecture. St. 
Etienne Church (also known os tho Abbayo 
aux Homines) was founued by William 
tho Conquei*or. A monument there set 
up to him by William Rufus was destroyed 
In 1 5G2 by tho Huguenots, the church also 
being much damaged. It w’os restored 
early in tho soventoenth century, a marble 
slab still marking William’s former 
resting-place, with the iu.se.ription: ’Here 
is buried tlie unconquerable William the 
Conqueror, Duke of Normandy, King of 
England.’ This lino church was only 
slightly damaged in the 1944 bombard- 
ments. William's wife Matilda founded 
La Trlnltd, and was buried in the choir of 
that church (also known as tho Abbaye 
aux Dames), which has also survived. 
St. Pierre, most beautiful church In C., 
stood In tne chief street, rue St. Jean, but 
I it perished in tho 1044 bombardments, 
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together with St. ^auveur and St. Jean. 
G. Castle (William's anct. ch&teau), begun 
by the Conqueror and finished by Henry 
1. of England, was partly destroyed in 
1793, and the rest of it was destroyed in 
1944. C. contained a univ., which was 
founded under an Eng. regent, a museum, 
a fine public library", and many other 

e ublJc institutions, but none of their 
ulldings remains, for the centre of C.. its 
shops and industrial quarter, were demol- 
ished in the tremendous bombardments of 
June-July 1944 which came upon the tn. 
in two great waves, the first soon after the 
allied landing in Normandy, and tho 
second on the eve of the battle that 
brought the inhab. their liberation. Yet 
nearly .30,000 inhab. remained in the tn. 
during the bombardment, 2000 losing 
their lives (see Western Front in 
Second AVorld War). There were 
monuments to the natives of Calvados, 
killed in 1870--71, and to the lawyer Demo- 
lombe, besides statuea of Louis XIV., 
Auber, and Malherbe, but few of these 
survived the bombardments. 

C. was finally lost to England In 1459. 
It was much damaged during the civil war 
between Protestants and Catholics. In 
168.5 the greater part of the leading pop., 
being Protestants, were forced to fly by 
the Revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Pop. 54.000 (1 939). See L'Abbd de la Hue. 
Essais historiques sur la Ville de Caen, 
1820-42; E. do R. do Beaurepalre, Caen 
illustri, 1896. 

Caerdydd, see Cardiff, 

Caerlaverook, in tho co. of Dumfriesshire 
in Scotland, stands on the Solway Firth 
about 6 m. from Dumfries. It is fainons 
for its ruined castle, the seat of the 
Maxwells. Pop. 800. 

Caerleon, tn. of Monmouthshire, 2 m. 
from Newport, possesses • tho remains of 
tho largest Rom. amphitheatre in the 
kingdom, with an arena of about 20,000 
sq. ft. Tho fortress covered .50 ac. The 
gems of tho museum Include two ivory 
plaques and an enamelled fi buJa, The coins 
founti Inclnde one of the Emperor Quin- 
tlllus who reigned for seventeen days. A 
tablet records that the harraeks were 
rebuilt about 260. King Arthur was said 
to have spent five Christmases in C. In 
excavations In 1939, gold coins were 
found: Nero and Agrippina (a.d. 55), 
Nero (/(.D. 61), Vespasian (a.d. 72), Titus 
Ceesar, a.d. 74), and Domitlan (as 
Ciesar, a.d. 73). The site excavated, 
known as Myrtle Cottage Orchard, Cross 
Street, included a short stretch of the 
N.E. defences of the Rom. legionary 
fortress and a portion of the vrsetentura of 
the fortress. The defences comprised the 
primary clay bank and ditch, built when 
the second Augustan Legion made C. 
their base for the conquest of Wales about 
A.D. 75 and the foundations of the massive 
Stone wall and one of its internal turrets, 
set up about a.d. 100 at the time when the 
early timber buildings within the fortre^ 
were likewise r^nstructed in stone. 
Within the fortress were found the remains 
of Dine barrack blocks; their walls were 
built of cdursod masonry with earthen 
floors and they were roofed with red tiles 


made In the legionary tilery. Among 
interesting relics found in one of the 
centurion^ quarters were a moulded base 
(with counters), used as a gaming table. 
Pop. 2300. 

Caermarthen, see Carmartfien. 

Caermarthenshire, see C/AUMARTHEN- 
suire. 

Caernarvon, see Carnarvon. 

Caernarvonshire, see Carnarvonshire. 

Caerphilly (fort of tho trench), cedes, 
par. and mrkt. tn. in Glamorganshire, 
74 m. from Cardifl!. Large collieries 
and ironworks near by. Manufs. linsey- 
woolsey, shirtings, blankets, checks, and 
shawls. Hiis ruins of C. Castle, ouoe 
one of the large^st strongholds in tho 
kingdom. Pop. 36,000. 

Caer Taff, see Cardiff. 

Caesalpinia is a tropical geuiis of 
LegumJnosfe consisting of trees and 
shrubs, many of which are hook-climbers, 
and several boin/r of coniinerclal value. 
C, pulcherrimn, Barbados prido, Is cul- 
tivated for its beautiful flowers, as are C. 
sepiaria, Mysore thorn, w'hich beai’S 
y^ellow flowers, and C. japonira, which 
will flourish out of doors. C. brnjtiliensis 
yields Pernambuco or Brazil wood, 
valuable for its red dye, while O. Sappan 
yields sappan -wood or bnkkiim wood. 
C, coriana is known <ia the <liv1-divi tree 
and C, BemdiueUa yields bonduc seeds. 

CcBsalpinus, Andreas (Latinised form of 
Andrea Cesalpino) (1519-160.3), botantst 
and physiologist, b. at Arezzo in Tuscany, 
lie studied at Pisa and afterwards became 
a prof, there, w hero lie had cliarge of the 
botanieal museum. His chief work was 
pub. m Floi ence in 1583 under the title of 
De Plantis Libn XVI. This work eoui- 
menecd a new era in systematic botanical 
reseandi. 

Ceesar, title usually borne bv the Rom. 
emperors and by the heir api>areiit to tho 
iniiierial throne. It was In its origin the 
name of tho patrician family of tho Julia 
gens. This family was one of tho oldest 
families in Rome, and had a long and 
proud descent, claiming lineage with the 
son of .Eneas, tho founder of the city. By 
Augustus it was adoptcil, sinc e he was the 
adopted son of the groat Julius Cicaar, and 
by him it wets passed on to his adopted sou 
Tlberiits. It was borno by successive 
emperors oven aftiir tho direct line of the 
Julian family had beeome extinct It 
representod the second title of tho em- 
perors, who still of course bore tho title 
Augustus. By tho heir of Adrian it was 
adopted as the title of the heir-apparent, 
and was borne by the hnlrs of tho emperors 
throughout tho succeeding ages; tho name 
Augustus still continued to be the title of 
the emperors. Tho name, or derivatives of 
the name, was used until rooontly, e.g. by 
the taar or king of Bulgaria, and in tho title 
Kalsar-l-Uiud (tho emperor of India), 
a title borne by Brit, soverefens. 

CsBsar, Gaius Julius (102-44 n.o.), tho 
greatest of Rom. soldiers aiild statesmen, 
in spite of the evidence which can be brought 
to the contrary, there is little doubt now 
that C. was h. in tho year 102, on July 12 
of that year. Descended from a patrician 
family, members of which had long been 
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identified with the senatorial party, O. 
himself from the very beginning of his 
olitical career identified himself with the 
einocratic party. This was, no doubt, 
due to bis connection by marriage with the 
famous C. Marius, who was the husband 
of C.’s aunt, and who had taken a special 
Interest in the boy who had been born in 
the year of Marius’s ^reat victory. His 
early political career was higrhly danfceroiis, 
and at a very early a«e be incurred the 
amror of the »rreat Sulla by his marrlaflre 
to the daufchter of Cinna. On Sulla’s 
return he was desrraded from his position 
of priest of Jupiter, and deprived of his 
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property, but his life was spared owing to 
the Influeiico of his aristocratic relations 
and the pleadings of the college of vestal 
virgins. At tbis period he deemed It wise 
to leave Italy, and he saw bis first military 
service in Asia (81 b.o. ). 'J’hreo years later 
we find him back again in Homo, the news 
of the death of Sulla having recalled him. 
In Rome there was a great democratic 
recMitiou on the death of Sulla, and al- 
though C. reftised to identify himself with 
the party of Lepidns, he showed his octivo 
democratic sympathies by prosecuting 
two of the SuJJan governors for extortion 
In tbeir provinces. Both prosecutions 
failed, and C. retired for a while to Rhodes 
In order to study rhetoric. Ho took part 
in the third Mithrldatic war, and in 74 
was elected a pontlfex on the death of 
bis uncle. C. Aurelius Cotta. Ho almost 
immediately became noted 8is one of the 
democratic leaders, and took a leading 
part In the events which led to the 
sweeping away of the safeguard to sena- 
toriaJ rights and the partial restoration, 
at any rate, of the nopulor liberties. 


Gradually ho was becoming more and 
more friendly with Pompey. In 69 he 
served in Spain as a qussstor, and in the 
following year returned to Rome. The 
departure of Pompey for the E. marks the 
real beginning of the career which was 
ultimately to lead C. to the dictatorship 
of Romo. From this time forward ho is 
always to be found advocating the prin- 
ciples of the democratic party. During 
this period of his life, however, he was 
principally noted in Rome for the number 
and variety of his amours, for his extrava- 
gance, and for his life of pleasure. He 
was, perhaps, not regarded seriously as a 
coming statesman, since it appeared to be 
almost Impossible that a man of pleasure 
such as C. should ultimately become the 
master of the Kora . Empire. H is extrava- 
gance and the licentiousness of his life are 
two traits which are characteristic of the 
man, and which are to be found without 
much seeking during every part of his 
career. In 65 b.o. he was elected curule 
eedile, and two years later he became 
pontifex maximua. In the same year 
(63 B.c.) the Catiliniau conspirators were 
accused by the consul Cicero. The name 
of C. was freely mentioned as one of the 
conspirators, and, in fact, the senatorial 
party tried hard to get his name included 
In tho list. However much C., or his 
friend Crassus, knew of the plot, there Is no 
doubt, but that they were both opposed to 
it, although they were probably bound 
to have known of its existence. In 62 
Pompey returned from the K. to find him- 
self in opposition to the senate, which had 
opposed many of his proposals, and in 
alliance with O., whose opposition to the 
senate made him a natural ally. In the 
next year C. wont to tho prov. of Further 
Spain, and remained there until the fol- 
lowing year (60), when he returned to 
Romo. 

On his return to Romo C. endeavoured 
successfully to reconcile tho two rivals, 
(Crassus and Pompoy. In the same year 
(60) bo became consul, and his legislation 
during his term of oflice was very favour- 
able to tho remaining two members of 
the Triumvirate. He ratified the acts of 
Pompey in the E., he gave grants of land 
to Pompoy’s disbanded vetemns, and ho 
reconciled tho capitalists as well. He, 
however, clearly foresaw that his impor- 
tance 08 a power in the Rom. republic must 
be strengthened by mllilary force, and 
that it was necessary to obtiin for himself 
the command of a prov. where ho could 
trtiin the legions to follow him. During 
his period of office he cnus>cd legislation to 
bo passed whJoh gave lu in the conmiand 
of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyria, and the 
overawed senate added also the command 
of Transalpine Gaul, in order that this 
prov. should not bo given liim by the 
popular party. Tho next nine years of 
C.’s life are taken up with his famous 
campaigns, from which be was to cmeim 
as the dictator of Romo, the founder of tne 
Rom. Empire, and the hero of a Rom. 
populace. Before setting out from Home 
be realised that the time had arrived when 
it was neceM^ry that Rome should crush 
the ambitions of the Ger. tribes, or herself 
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fall beneath them. Already the Gers. had 
shown that they intended to contest with 
Rome the possession of Ganl; the ^dul 
had been defeated, the Seqnani molested ; 
it was high time that the Korns, appeared 
to defend these allied tribes. The first 
victory of C. was over the Helvetii, who 
were driven by the incoming Oers. from 
Switzerland. They demanded a passage 
through Rom. ter. and wore refused. 
Forced by C. to march down the r. I). 
of the Rhone, thev succeeded, w’hilo C. 
waa hurrying back for reinforc-omente, 
in crossing the R. SaOne, only to be 
defeated, crushed, and driven back to 
their original homos, lie next suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Gera, under 
Ariovietus, and followed this blow up by 
defeating the Belgfc, whose fears had been 
aroused by the success of C. He then 
marched against the neighbouring tril>e, 
the Nervii, and defeated them at a bloody 
battle on the Sambre, and in this way 
gained for tlio Rom. republic dominion 
over the whole of Gaul save the S.W. In 
the following year C. was hastily recalled 
from Illyria in order to undertake the task 
of overthrowing the Venoti of Krittany, 
who had broken out into revolt, and this, 
after some little didiculty, ho Avaa suc- 
cessful in performing. In the meantime 
another of his officers had subdued the 
Aqultanl of the S.W., so that by the end of 
the year the wiiole of Gaul lay aubjoct to 
Rome. In 50 v.c. ho attnokod and 
destroyed two of the Ger. tribes wlto had 
crossed the lower Rhine, and <m this 
occasion built the famous bridge atTOSS 
the riv. in ton days. In the same year 
he made his first expedition to Britain, 
actuated probably by the fact that the 
tribes of N. Gaiil rccciTcd assistance from 
their kinsmen in Britain. This first 
expedition was little more than explora- 
tory, and accompli.^ihed nothing. The 
Britons of the S. coast w^ere reduced to a 
nominal vassalage, but this had practically 
no elTet^t. In the following year another 
expedition to Britain took place, and on 
this pceaslon C. stayed longer and aecoiii- 
pllshed more. He penetrated Middlesex 
and cTO.s.sed the Thames into Kssex. He 
defeated Cassivelaunns, wIkj, however, 
was able to cause liim considerable trouble. 
He imposed a tribute on the Britons before 
he finally left that country to wait for 
another century before the hand of Rome 
would be stretched out to add them to the 
empire. In the meantime C.’s term of 
office had been lengthened, and the 
Trliimvimto had agreed that it should not 
terminate until 49 n.c. 

The campaigns of the years 53 and 52 
were of vital importance. During this 
period the Gers. made their last great 
struggle for independeiuH?. C.'s legions 
SulTered a reverse In Gaul, a reverse which 
was speedily and heavily f)aul for by the 
p^tion.1 annihilation of the Eburones. 
The following year saw the final attempt 
under the great leader Vereingetorix, who 
at the head of the»’ Arvemi rose In revolt. 
Successful at first In driving away the 
Ger. chieftain, C. suffered a severe check 
at Oergovla, where ho was obliged to raise 
the siege. However, at Alesla he besieged 


the successful leader, and forced him to 
surrender in spite of the attempts made to 
release him. Having conquered Gaul, O. 
could afford to ho lenient, and he there- 
fore Imposed no hard tasks upon the 
defeated tribes; he allowed them to retain 
their customs and manners, imposed a 
fixed tribute, and made Gaul into a prov. 
Then he turned his attention to the affairs 
of the Rom. republic itself, where things 
had been taking place which cltunanded 
his immediate attention. As has been 
p^ointed out previously, the meeting of the 
Triumvirate in 56 B.c. had fixed the policy 
to he followed by the three Icadei's for 
some ionsidcrablo time, lint in 54 B.o. 
the ties that bound C. and Pompoy had 
been somewhat loosened. J ulia, daughter 
of C. and wife of Pornpey, had d. Crassus 
had d. in the same year. I'ompoy no 
longer felt either bound or incliuod to 
follow out the policy of the Triumvirate. 
Naturally ho tended towarils the sena- 
torial party, ami l)y 52 ho had practically 
hecoirie the loader of that party. The 
agreouiciit made with C., that he should 
ho allowed to retaiu tho imiKirium until 
ho obtained tho consulship in 48, w'aa now 
to be broken, lu order to strengthen 
Pomi)oy, it was necessary to weaken C. 
Arrangements wore made for C.'s suc- 
cessor to bo appointed by 41), so that C. 
might be persecuted for some time. 
Negotiations were opened betw’een the 
two leaders. C. came into rcsl(ioneo on 
the borders of Italy proi)cr, so that lie 
could the more easily obtain information 
of what was happening in the Rom. 
senate. This information ciiine chietly 
through a senator whom ho had bribed. 
O. was called upon to resign his rom- 
manfl, and martial law was proclaimed. 
Tho tuo tribunes, Marcu.s Antonins and 
CosHiii-s, tied to C, Tho senatorial party 
led by Pompey were now face to face 
with their greatest enemy , CJ. C. imme- 
diately took measures to out.-mamiMivro 
his enemies, l^oinpey had the command 
of many irn^ro legions, but tho legions 
Avero scattered. C. therefore crossed the 
Rubicon and imirched ugainsi Pompoy, 
who withdrew his men from Italy anti 
took them eastward, where his name was 
greatest, and where Ids chief victories had 
been won. C. had reached Brindisi before 
Pompey and his army had embarked, but 
bad been unable to prevent tho emharka- 
tion. He now turncil ins attention to 
Spain, vvhicli he reached in Juno and had 
rcviuced by Aug. In that month he re- 
turned to Rome and wtis made tllctator, a 
post wliicli he only occupied for eleven 
days. Ho was elected consul for 48, and 
then set out for (;r(3cce to attack the 
army of Pompoy. He first attempto<l to 
besiege tho army of I'ompey at Dyr- 
rhachliim (DuTazz<j), but Was repulsed 
with heavy loss. Pompey, having ob- 
tained reinforcements, raflrcbod «Iown 
Into tho plains of Thessaly, and a battle 
was fought at Pharsalia, whore Pompey *8 
army was completely overthrown. Pom- 
pey fled to Egypt, and was murdered 
there while disembarking. C. followed 
him, only to learn of tlio fate of his 
enemy when he landed. 
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C. waa now appointed dictator for a 
Tear and consul for five. He did not 
Immediately return from E^pt, but 
stayed there for some months, fascinated, 
it is said, by the charms of CJeop^itra. for 
whose sake he embarked on the Alexan- 
drine war, a war which he brought to a 
successful issue in 47. £u the same year 
he overcame the son of Mithridates, a 
victory which G. commemorated in the 
phrase, ‘I c-amo, I saw, I conquered.* 
After this victory he returned to Home. 
Here he first put down a mutiny of the 
legions, and then crossed over to Africa, 
in order to crush the last members of the 
Pompeian party. In the great victory 
at Thapsus he practically annihilated the 
leaders of the party, and one of the 
generals, Cato, commlLteil suicide. Iii 
the same year he was made dictator for 
ten years, and towards the end of the 
year sailctl for Spain, to put dowm the sons 
of I*omj)ey. w'ho still hold out there. The 
battle of Munda in the following year 
crushed that rebellion, and C. returned to 
Rome. On March 15, 44 B.c., he was 
murdered in the senate-house at the foot 
of the ‘statue to Pompey. During the 
criod that lie had hold the (iictat.orshlp 
o hud exercised his authority on the 
whole for tlie good of the people. He had 
not had recourse to any of tlie atrocious 
massacres of MaHus or Sulla. When his 
enemies lay ci .i.siu a al his feet, he hail 
been noldo enough to raise tliein to a 
lositioii of equality with his supporters, 
le had fmt forward many schemes which 
were obviously for the well-being of th(5 
reput)li(‘. lie reformed the calendar, ho 
proposed to make a digest of the Koin. 
law’, lie enfrarichlseil the Transpadanes. 
Ho promoted schemes for the draining of 
the Pontine marshes, for the enlai-gement 
of the harlioiir of Ostia, and for the con- 
structlmi of a ranal through the isthmus 
of Corinth. He was dist inguished in eveiy 
way ; he was a great statesman, soldier, 
ami orator. In addition, he ean claim a 
place in hist as a t»rilliant mathematician, 
a Jurist, and an architect, together with a 
very high p<isition indeed as a writi'r and 
historian. His character us a man and os 
a stattHinan has led to much discussion. 
On the one tiaiul, many historians bold 
the view that the ercntioii of a policy, 
for want of a better name known as 
Cfcsarian, was very necessary, that the 
tradition and method of gov applied to 
the city Rome couhi not be equally 
applied to the Rom. Empire. On 
the other hand, many think that C., 
In overthrowing the constitution and 
traditions of Rome, destroyed liberty, and 
this view lias much to be said for it. The 
open and obvious contemid with which 
0. regarded the tradit ions of Rome cannot 
be passed over easily. Not that ho 
attempted to destroy, but that by the 
additions which he made, for example, to 
the senate, he held up to open contempt 
the greatest of Rom. Ideals Throiighout 
the o^s the name of the pagan (T. has 
been held up to admiration. The dark 
and medlevfu arcs brought with them a 
regard for C. ana Ccesarism which amount 
to hero worship. The greatest name to 


them in the pages of hist, was that of the 
founder of the Rom. empire. But with 
the Renaissance came a change In thought. 
C. no longer was regarded as the founder 
of an empire, but as the destroyer of 
liberty, and the names of the conspirators 
who overthrew him were held up to ad- 
miration. in this diversity of opinion it 
is impossible truly to appreciate his work 
and chararter without reference to the 
political ethics and manners of his age. 
The older authorities for the life of C. are 
his own VoT}i7ne7danes\ biographies of 
Plutarch and Suetonius {lAv>e8 of the 
Cepsar8)\ Sallubt*s CcUiline; Lucan’s Phar- 
8CLlia\ Cicero’s letters and speeches; and, 
of much less importance, Appian's 
Jlistory The Commentaries relate the 
hist, of the first seven years of the Oallio 
war In seven books, and the hist, of the 
Civil war, dowTi to the eoinmeneement of 
the Alcxandrluo, m throe books. Neither 
of these works completed the hist, of 
these tw'o wars. The hist, of the Callio 
war was completed in an eighth book, 
which is usiiaJly escribed to Hirtius, and 
that of the Alexandrine and other wars 
in three separate books of which the 
authorship is uncertain. Appian’s Roman 
History, written in Gk. (lWai*a), in twenty- 
four books, treats of the Civil war In books 
xiii. to xxl. (Eng. trans., 1.578). Shake- 
speare’s authority for his Julius Cersar was 
N<»rth’8 Plutarch, Later authorities in- 
clude T. Mommsen, HisUyry of Rome (vol. 
iv.): J. A. Eroiido Caesar: a Sketef^ 
(brilliant but biased), 1879 (2nd ed., 
1890); Sir C. Oman, Seven Roman 
Statesmen, 1892. To these may be added 
E. iStolTel, Ihstoire de JuJea C^sar et la 
guerre civile, 1887. Reliable ro<‘.ent w’orks 
include the Commentaries {Ciesaris Com- 
mentarii rcrurn in Gallia gestarum), trans. 
by T. Rice Holmes, and the same editor’s 
VfcsaPs Conquest of Gaul, 1901, Ancient 
Rritaxn and the Invasion of Julius Cspsar, 
1907, and The Roman Rejmblic and the 
Founder of the Empire, 192‘1; also E. 
Meyer, Caesars Monarchie und das Pnnci- 
pat des Pompeius, 2nd ed.. 1919. On the 
Gallic war may be mentioned Gallie JPar 
(7 vols.), ed by T. Rice Holmes, 1914; 
Gallic IVar and other Commentaries, trans. 
by G. VV, A. MeDevitte (Everyman’s 
Library), 1915. 

Caesar, Sir Charles (1500-1642), Eng. 
judge, third son of Sir Julius C. iq.v.), 
wa.s cdiunted at Magdalen College. 
Oxford; fellow of All Soul’s, 1005; entered 
the Inner Temple in 1011. He was 
appointed master of chancery, 1015-39, 
and judge of the court of audience, r. 
1626-42. He paid James I. fil5,000 for 
the ma.ster.ship of the rolls in 1639. 1), of 

smallpox His epitaph inagniloquently 
designates him 'an equal dlPtributor of 
unsuspected jii.stice’: but George Gerrard, 
master of the Charterhouse, in a letter to 
Lord Conway. March 28, 1639, describes 
liim os *a very ass . . the very anvl] 
on which the doctors of the law of his 
society played.* 

Ceesar, Irving, h. New York city, 
July 4. 189.5, of Rumanian emlgrani 

parents. Educated in New York schools 
and colleges, at twenty he waa attached to 
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Henry Ford's famous peace ship, whose 
mission It was *to get the belllRereut 
soldiers out of the trenches by Christmas ’ 
(this was in 1915). He afterwards 
traTolled through the European neutral 
countries as one of the secretaries of the 
Ford Peace Conforeuoo. G. has written 
hundreds of songs, among them his 
lyrics in A'o, A”©, Nanette and Tea for 
Two. 

Csesar, Sir Julius (1558-1636), Eng. 
lawyer, noted for bis great generosity, 
was the son of Cesare Adelmare, physician 
to Queen Mair, and a descendant of the 
It. dukes do* Cesarini. C.'s father 
migrated to England, about 1550, and 
began Practice in London as a physician, 
being elected fellow in 1 554. He obtained 
letters of naturalisation from Queen Mary 
with immunity from taxation in 1558. 
On one occasion he received the magnifi- 
cent fee of £100 from her for one single 
attendance. Queen Elizabeth also con- 
sulted him and rewarded him with leases 
of ecclea. lands at low rents. The son, 
who was 6. at Tottenham, was edu- 
cated at Magdalen Hall. Oxford, and took 
degrees both there and in Paris. He was 
called to the Bar in 1580 ; became Judge of 
the admiralty court, 1584; chancellor of 
the exchequer, 1606; master of the rolls, 
1614. Ho was a friend of Whitgift and 
of Bacon, and had a high reputation for 
integrity. He wrote a treatise on the 
Privy Council, and other papers. He 
collaborated with Lord Keeper Coventry 
in drawing up ordinances of procedure 
intended to correct abuses whicb had 
grown up in the court of chancery. 

Caesarea: 1. Anct. name of Kalsdrieh, 
a coast vil. of Palestine, 27 m. from 
Nazareth, 30 m. from Jenis^em. Founded 
by Herod the Great, a very Important 
city often mentioned in. the Bible. After 
X.D. 70 it was the cap. of Rom. Palestine 
and residence of the procurators, and 
the eoclcs. cap. until a.d. 451. St. Paul 
was a prisoner in C. for two years. The 
tn. was taken by the crusaders under 
Baldwin I. In 1101, when the booty In- 
cluded the green crystal vase supposed to 
have been used at the Last Supper and, 
later, celebrated in medieval legend as 
the Holy Grail. C. was destroyed by 
Bibars In 1265. Very little remains to-day 
of the anct. city. The ruins are sur- 
rounded by a low grey stone wall. Coast- 
ing vessels often put in as w'atcr Is 
good and abundant. Bosnian colonists 
now have a settlement there. 2. C. 
Philippi, now B&ni&s (Paneas), vll. of 
Palestine, near R. Jordan below Mt. 
Hermon, 29 m. from Tyre, 45 m. from 
Damascus. Founded by Philip the Tet- 
rarch, 3 b.o. Prominent in time of tbo 
cnisados. 3. Anct. name of Cherchel, a 
seaport tn. of Algeria, 65 m. from Algiers. 
Ruins are still left. The port is shallow 
and exposed to N. winds. Near by are 
large marble quarries, and mines of silver. 
Iron, and lignite. Pop. about 4000 (com. 
8000). 4. Anctr name of Jersey. 

Casarean Operation, liberating a child 
from the womb by cuttii^ through the 
walls of the abdomen and uterus. The 
npme Is derived from that of Julius 


Cmsar, who is said to have been brought 
into the world In this manner. 

Casarlon (47-30 B.O.), son of Cleopatra, 
who declared that Julius Ceesar was bis 
father. Though this has been denied, it 
is said that Antony once said in the senate 
that CfiBsar had acknowledged the rela- 
tionship. In 34 B.c. he received from 
Antony the title of king of kings, but 
four years later he was put to death by 
order of Augustus. 

CcDsium, metallic chemical element 
usually associated with rubidium. It 
was the first metaJ discovered by spectrum 
analysis, in the mineral spring at Diirk- 
heim and, later, in those of Frank- 
hausen and Wheal. It occurs in the 
rare mineral pollucito, a hydrated caesium 
alimilnium silicate; in minute amount 
in a nimiberof continental mineral springs; 
and In caruallite (hydrated chloride of po- 
tassium and magnesium). It is a silvery 
white metal, infiames In air when heated, 
melts at 26°, boils at 670°. has a sp. gr. 
of 1-85, and is poisonous tn vegetable life. 
Chem. symbol Cs; atomic weijght 132*8; 
atomic number 65. 

Cmsius Bassus, Rom. lyric poet of 
Nero’s reign; friend of Persius, whoso 
works ho od., and whose sixth satii'o la 
addressed to him (ScAol. an Pers.. vi.). 
Said to have lost his life in the eruption 
of Vesuvius, a.d. 79. Quintilian {Inst. 
X. 1) praises him highly. Fragments of 
his w’orks are in Corjms Poeiartim Latin' 
orum. He is identified with the author of 
a treatise, De Metris, of which fragments 
remain (ed. Kcil, 1885). The Are Coesii 
liassi de Metris (Kell, (hammatin LaHni, 
vi.) is not his, but chiefly borrowed from 
above - men tinned treatise. 

Coesura (a * cutting*), a nietrical rest or 
pause usuaJiy about the middle of a lino, 
not necessarily coinciding with a gram- 
matical stop. The word has been lAken 
from the classics, ghd is most common 
in Eng. heroic verso after the fourth 
or sixth syllable. More than one C. in a 
line 18 allowable, or again verses shorter 
than the decasy liable need have none. A 
vam‘ty of usage produces the best results. 
In Gk. and Lut. hexameters the host aud 
most frequent C. is after the fifth half- 
foot (peuthemimeraJ); the same is also 
used in (he pentameter line of - leglacs. 
Of course variations may occur. See also 
VinRSF.. See W. Christ, Metrik der Qriechen 
und Homer (2nd ed. 1879), W. R. Hardle, 
Kes Mdrica, 1920. 

Caf6, see Coffer Houses. 

Cafia, see Kaffa. 

CalTeine (C,H,oN*0,) is a vegetable 
alkaloid of the xanthine group. Its 
chemicfil name is ]:3;7«« trimctbylxan- 
thinc, and it has been synthesised in the 
laboratory. Its occurrenoe in beverages 
in common use makes its sfiudy important. 
Thus it is the same as thoige, which exists 
in tea-leaves to the extent of 3*2 per 
cent, in cofToe 1-5 per cent, in Paraguay 
tea or mat6, and bevera^s concocted 
from the kola nut. It may be procured 
from a strong Infusion ^of tea in the 
foUowlDg manner: The tannin is precipi- 
tated by means of lead acetate, the oxoeaa 
of which is precipitated by passing through 
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It hydro^n sulphide. Od filtration the 
liquid is evaporated down and neutralised 
with caustic potash, when on oonlingr 
the C. will crystallise out. The crystals 
arc colourless, lonf?, and silky, with one 
molecale of water of crystallisation. They 
ore only slightly soluble in cold water, but 
easily soluble in hot water or alcohol and 
in chloroform. The salts are decomposed 
by water, but the citrate, produced by 
adding O. to a hot solution of citric acid 
and evaporating, is widely used, having 
the same properties as C. C. is a product 
of xanthine and they are both products in 
the breaking down of the nucleo-proteins 
of the plants, the final product being uric 
acid. In the human body uric a,ci»l Ts not 
prodiicod by C., so that there is no danger 
to bo feared from It by peorle with gouty 
dispositions. O. is primarily a stimu- 
lant. It stimulates the reasoning powers 
as well as others and prevents sleep. tTn- 
Ukc alcohol, its action is not followed by a 
sedative effect, and hence it may be 
tonned a true stimulant. In medicine it 
is used as a heart stimulant, also as a 
diuretic. ('!affHc ncid is obtained by 
boiling with caustic potash caffetannlc 
acid, which occurs to the extent of 4 per 
cPiit in coffee berries. It crystallises m 
yellow nionocllnic crystals, and has the 
formula C,H,(OH),Ca =CH COOH 

CafTraria; Caffia#.. Kaffirs 

CafTri&tan, see Kafirl^tan. 

Cailyn, Matthew (1(128-1714), Arminian 
Baptist minister. He was expelled from 
Oxford TTnlv. for his beliefs, and beeame 
minister at his native place, Horsham, in 
Sussex, where he was five times im- 
prisoned for unlicensed preaching. His 
Arlan doctrines led to a split in the 
Baptist Church (1701). Bui the t'lso dissi- 
dent parties came together again In 1704. 
Theirs was the first deliberate endorse- 
ment of latitudlnarlaii oiunJons in the 
article of the Trinity by the collective 
authority of any tolerated section of Kiig. 
dissent. C.’s works are very rare. They 
Include Knvy*s Bitterness corrected (r. 
1674), A Haying Ware foaming out of Us 
Ovm Shame (1(57 ft), The Great Error anU 
Mistake of the Quakers (no date); Baptist's 
iMment.ation (no date); and numerous 
poleroiral tracts. See T. (^msbv History 
of English Baptt^ts, 1740. 

Cafilla, or Gaflla, is a term used for a 
company of travellers or a caravan In 
Arabia, Persia, and N. Africa. 

Caftan, national dress of the Turks. It 
is usually made of woollen or silk material, 
and is white in colour, witli a yellow 
flowering design. Cs. are freipiently used 
as gifts, bv the Turkish court . to Christian 
ambas. I’lie term caftan is also applied 
to procurers of women. 

Cagayan, largo prov. at the extreme N. 
of the 18 . of Tuizon, In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, the largest is. of the Philippines, 
ft is oxtremelv fertile, and rice (the staple 
food), sugar-cane, cotton, coffee, and 
cinnamon are grown. C. is also the name 
of the largest riv. of the la. Pop. 200.000. 
O. Is also the name of a tn. in Mindanao Is. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Gage-birda. From earliest times birds 
that are notable for their plumage, their 


song, or their Interesting ways have been 
kept in confinement as pots. The 
favourites among the songsters are the 
nightingale, blackcap, thrush, blackbird, 
skylark, woodlark, and starling; while the 
linnet, goldfinch, bullfinch, siskin, and 
canary are also popular. The last-named 
Is one of the commonest C. in this country, 
and, though really a foreign bird, has be- 
come thoroughly acclimatised. Siskins 
and redpolls, and also linnets and gold- 
finches. have been made to draw their 
water and food in miniature buckets from 
wells beneath their bucket-board. It is, 
unfortunately, also the cose that birds 
have had their eyes ‘bleared’ with a hot 
iron to make them sing bett^^r. Of other 
Brit, birds, the common jay and the jack- 
daw are often kept as C. for the sake of 
their entertaining ways and their powers of 
mimicry. Foreign O. are more sought 
after for their plumage than for their song, 
though thecanary , shaina, Amer. mockiog- 
bird, Virginian nightingale, Peking night- 
ingale. biilhnl, and bluebird are all good 
songsters. The Australian budgerigar 
(g.c.) is also popular. Parrots are much in 
n-quest as O.. and parroquets and cocka- 
toos are also kept, though the latter are 
somewhat noisy for the house. Of the 
parrots, the yellow-faced Amazon is the 
best talker. The greys from S. and W. 
Africa are not acclimatised at all easily; of 
the two species, that from W. Afrlc.a is the 
hardier. Caro has to be taken in the 
fee<lfng of C. 'I’he soft-billed songsters, 
such as the thrush and the lark, should be 
fed on ern'shed hemp, bread-crumbs, and 
insects, and a si>ider is one of the best of 
tonics for them. The nightingale requires 
special attention, being difllcult to feed 
and rear prop'-rly. Some birds, such as 
the tinchcp, linnets, and canaries, eat 
mostly grain, while others, such as 
starlings, redbreasts, and wrens, feeii 
mostly on Insccls or ben-ies. (ZJanary 
seed and rar>o seed are chiefly used for 
the grain-eating birds, and o-anary seed 
is the best food for all species of parrots. 
The ailmenta of C. are mostly due to 
excessive or otherwise Improper feeding, 
combined with their lack of exercise 
in confinement. The most» universal 
remedy is a drop of castor oil, adminis- 
tered with a quill or a camel-hair brush. 
Birds are more sensitive to draughts than 
human beings, and should nex'cr be placcxi 
in a window for that reason. Nor 8h«)uld 
they bo kept in con.servatories, or other 
places where the temp, is variable. Birds 
kept untlcr bad conditions in this respect 
ore always In bad health, and pulmonary 
troubles somotimos result. Epilepsy, doe 
to overfceiling, constipation, and diar- 
rhoea arc also necessary when the birds 
are moulting. A rusty nail in the drink- 
ing water is a good thing at such times, 
and stimulating food should be given. 
See VV. A Blakston, \N . Swaysland and 
A, F Wiener, lUuatraied Bofsk of Cnnciries 
and Cage-birds, British and Foreign; 
C. Rogers, Budgerigars and How to Keep 
Them, 1»86: L. P. Luke and A. Silver, 
Aviardes, Rooms, and Cages, 1939 ; 

C. St. John, Canary Breeding for Hegin- 
fiers. 1947 . 
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Cagnola 


Cages have freqaeotly been osed Jn tbe 
past for the imprisonment of human 
Tlotlms. The philosopher Calllsthenes 
waa kept In an iron cage for eoTen months 
by Alexander the Great for refusing to 
pay him divine honours. Catherine II. of 
Bnssla imprisoned her wig-dresser for 
three years in an iron cage lest people 
should know that she wore a wig. Edward 
1. confined the countess of Buchan and a 
sister of Robert Bruce In a similar way. 
The former, whoso offence was placing the 
crown of Scotland on the head of Bruce, 
was placed in an iron cage on one of the 
towers of Berwick Castle. Similarly, 
Tamerlane made a public show of the 
Ottoman sultan, Bayazid I. Louis XI. 
confined Cardinal Balue, grand -almoner 
of France, In an iron cage in the castle of 
Loohes for eleven years. The bodies of 
the Anabaptist leaders. John of Leyden, 

f Knipperdolling, and Krechtlng, were ex- 
posed in iron C. at Munster, Westphalia, 
D 1536. 


Cagliari (anct. Carales) is both the cap. 
of the prov. of C. and of the whole is. 
of Sardinia. Distant 375 m. S. of Genoa 
by water, its fine harbour is situated in the 
centre of the S. coast of Sardinia, at the 
head of the gulf of O. The course of its 
hist. Is chequered. At first a Rom. colony, 
it has been successively occupied by the 
Vandals (a.d. 485), Justinlnn (a.d. 633), 
tbe Saracens (twelfth century), the Pi.san.s, 
the kings of Aragon (1326-1714), Austria, 
and the duke of Savoy, \n1io became king 
of Sardinia (until 1861). Wbilst the 
medieval tn. ran along the topmost ridges 
of a hill running N. and B., the modern tn. 
has grown up on the lower slopes and 
along the coast. Strong breezt« blow 
through the tn. In winter, but in summer 
the climate is African. The chief exports,^ 
are zinc, lead, and salt (obtained from a 
lagoon to the E.). N, of the \V. lagoon, 
where there is a good fishing trade, 
stretches a fertile plain, which in, how- 
ever. still cultivated In very primitiyo 
fashion. There is a 'tramway to Quarto 
S. Elena, and two railways. Including the 
main N. line, have their termini In C. 
Besides the modern citadel, barracks, and 
archflBologlcal museum — the best in Sar- 
dinia — there are many buildings of great 
historic interest. Including a domed church 
of tbe eighth century, the cathedral (built 
by the Pisans In 1267-1312), two great 
towers of the medieval fortifications, one 
of which commands a splendid prospect, 
and a univ. (dating from 1764). In the 
Second World War the It. base at C. was 
hard hit on sov. occasions, particularly in 
a daylight raid on March 31, 1943, when 
100 flying Fortresses destroyed or 
damped upwards of twenty-five ships in 
the barboiu* and many planes at three 
adjacent airfields. I'he cathedral was 
damaged but has been repaired. A num- 
ber of other churches were destroyed or 
damaged : Ghiesa del Carmine, B. Caterina, 
and 8. Domenico were destroyed; 8. 
Agostino. 8. AdPa, S. Batumi no (twelfth 
pentnnO were badly damaged; and the 
Teetro ClvXco was destroyed. The damage 
was all done by air raids, for there was no 
ground fighting and thp enemy evacuated 


I the is. as soon as IhoJr position became 
evidently untenable. Pop. 111,000; (of 
the prov.) 475,000. 

Cagliari, or Caliari, Paolo, see Veronese, 
Paul. 

Cagliostro, Alexander, Count de (1743- 
1795), arch-impostor of Palermo, whose 
real name was Oinseppo Balsamo, gave a 
foretaste of his vicious propensities during 
his education at the monastery of Calta- 
glrono, whore ho horrified the monks by 
narrating the adventures of immoral 
women. Expelled from the monastery, 
he began by forging a will and committing 
a murder. For this latter criiAo he was 
imprisonotl. On bis release ho inveigled 
a goldsmith, Marono, Into paying away 
hlH money to discover a fictitious treasure. 
When Marono reached the treasure cave 
ho was set on by six ruffians, hireling of 
Balsamo, who beat him into insensibility. 
Dreading vengeance, Balsamo went 
abroad, travelliug, it is said, in Greece, 
Egypt, Arabia. Persia, Rhodes, and 
Romo. In Rouio bo met and married a 
beautiful girl, Lorenza Fclicianl, who 
proved an astute confederate In her bus- 
band’s trickeries. At the monastery Bal- 
samo had acquired a smattering of cbem. 
and medicine, and later in Rhodes had 
proved a ready pupil to the Gk., Althotos, 
in the mysterious art of alchemy. Thus 
he is next found touring triumphantly 
through Italy and Germany, posing alter- 
nately as necromancer, physician, and 
freemason. At Strasburg, ho grew rich 
with the profits of his ‘elixir of immortal 
youth.’ The count would solemnly de- 
clare he was a century and a half old, and 
his wife, who was only twenty, would 
lovingly refer to an imaginary son who 
was a veteran Dutch naval officer. The 
credulity and multiplicity of his dupes 
seem in these sceptical days IrnJy re- 
markable, but Ihq,^ upper classes, from 
whom his victims were drawn, were at 
that time ill educated, suiierstitious, and 
sensual. Thus they trusted him equally 
as the inventor of an 'invaluable pentagon 
for abolishing original sin,' or the proacner 
of a miraculous moral regeneration, or as 
an Egyptian freemason who could rouse 
spirits from the dead, or, finally, as an 
advocate of altruism and a practical 
philanthropist. But his quackeries were 
one by one exposed. The Scottish 

E hyslclan to Cathorlno. at St, Peters- 
urg, pronouncjed ills celebrated ‘spagrlric 
food’ unfit for dogs; in Paris he was 
deeply involved in the affair of the dia- 
mond necklace and thrown Into the 
Bastille; in England lawyers succeeded in 
oonflniiig him in the Fleet. Finally, after 
furtlicr degradations and wmpulsory 
wanderings, this * bull -necked foi’ger’ 
underwent a sentence of , perpetual im- 
c^isoninent at Rome for freemasonry. 
He d. in the fortress prison of San Leone, 
whilst his wife found refuge in a convent. 
An excellent account of this prince of 
I charlatans will be found In Gariy le’s 
Miscellapiea. See cdsd W* R. H. Trow- 
bridge, Caglioslro : the Splendour and 
Misery of a Master of Magve, 1910. 

Cagnola, Luigi, Marquess (1762-1833), 
It. architect, was a native of Milan, where 
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stands his rolendid triumphal Arco della 
Pace, of white marble Like Palladio, 
hJs predecessor, he strove to Imitate the 
simple (grandeur of classical architecture, 
as may l>o seen in his Porta dl Marenfiro 
and his chapel of Santa Marcellina, also at 
Milan. 

Caffots, mime of a distinct and formerly 
outcast people livini; in the Basque pro vs. 
of the W. Terences. The name is also 
applied to similar peoples in B^arn, Gas- 
cony, and Brittany. The origin of the C. 
is uncertain. Some have declared them 
to be descended from the Visigoths, who 
remained in France after their defeat at 
Clovis in the fifth century. Their name 
is explained as a corruption of Cania Qoihua 
(Gothic dop) or Fr., perhaps containing 
-goih (cf. biQoi). Others have held them 
to be descended from the Saracens con- 
uered by Charles Martel. Most cre- 
ence Ls now given to the belief that they 
were ostj-oeiscMl on account of their 
leprosy, and have since thrown off the 
disease. It appears that they were 
formerly compelled to wear a peculiar 
dress and to follow certain menial occu- 
pations. They were forced to enter the 
churches l)y special doors, and in the 
churches* they wore st'parated by a rail 
from the ol-hor worshippers. They were 
not even allowed to walk on the high road 
with bare feet. » ! is no cvitlence to 
show that they over useii a so[)arate lan- 
guage. At the time of the Fr. Uevolution 
they were given equal rights os citizens, 
and they have since become more or less 
merged in the general peasantry 

Cagsand, see Daraoa. 

Cahan, Charles H.. Canadian statesman, 
was b. in Nova Scotia in 1861, and 
graduated at Dalhousie IJnlv. lie began 
as a Journalist on tbe staff of a Baiifax 
(Nova Scotia) newspaper, and was then 
called to the Bar, Entering politics, ho 
was elected in 1890 as a member of the 
Nova Scotia Legislature, and was soon 
made leader of the Conservative party. 
Two years later he was offered a port- 
folio in the oilministratlon of Sir Charles 
Tapper, hut declined when he was de- 
feated for Parliauiont. He move<l to 
Montreal, became a K.C. and one of the 
leading lawTcrs in the dominion. After 
aev. defeats for rarliament, he was 
elected to the Dominion House of Com- 
mons in 1925 for St. Lawrence and St. 
George. When U, B. Bennett (q.r.) beoamo 
Prime Minister in 1930, he made C. secre- 
tory of state in his Cabinet. Senior 
Canadian delegate to the League of 
Nations Assembly, 1932. * 

Caher, or Cahir, tn. with trade In corn 
and flour, in oo. Tipperary, Eire, 11m. 
W. of Clonmel, beautifully situated on 
the H. Suir, at the foot of the Galtee Mts. 
O. Oastle stands on a rocky is. in the 
rlv. Pop. 1900. 

Gahors, cap. of the dept, of Lot in S.W^. 
France, on the railway betw'een Limoges 
and Toulouse, which lies 70 m. to the S. 
It has a trade in nuts, wine, and tobacco, 
and tanning and wool-spinning Industries, 
besides manufs. of farm Implements. Its 
Importanoe rests lartroly on its antiQuities, 
which include the cathedral of * Etienne 


(twelfth century), the Maison d'Henrl VI. 
(fifteenth century), and tbe Pont ValentrA 
over the Lot, a fine fortified fourteenth- 
century bridge. Pop. 12,000. 

Caibarien, or Puerto de Caibarien, tn. 
and seaport situated on the N. coaH of 
Cuba, W. Indies, 5 m. from Remedlos. 
It possesses a good harbour, and railway 
communication with Esplritu Santo and 
Remedlos Pop. 12,000. 

Caicos, or Cayos, or The Keys, group 
of is. lying to the S. of the Bahamas, 
W. Indies, but plax^ed under the gov. of 
Jamaica in 187i. The group consists of 
eight inhabited is. and sev. uninhabited 
rocks numbering about thirty in all. The 
total area is 163 sq. m. The largest. 
Grand C., is 25 m. long by 12 broad. 
The scat of gov. is at Oi*and Turk, 7 m. 
long by 2 broad. (Pop. 1600.) The In- 
habited is. are wooded and fairly fertile, 
and the climate is enervating. The chief 
industries are tbe exportation of salt, 
8ponge.s, and turtle-shell, tbe cultivation 
of sisal hemp (on VV. C.), and fishing Tbe 
total area (including that of Turks Is.) 
is 223 sq. m. There is an important 
cable station on Grand Turk. Turks Is. 
were discovered about 1512, but no 
attempt at occupation was made until 
1678, when their value for the production 
of salt was recognised by tho colonists of 
Bermuda. The first royal regulations 
for the gov. of tho salt-ponds show that 
dmvn to 1781 no permanent settlement or 
Idea of fixed property in the ponds was 
entertained. There existed a * head right* 
system by which one-third of the ponds 
was reserved for gov. expenses while the 
remainder was shared among tbe Inhab. 
Every adult was entitled to a full share, 
children being allotted tenths in propor- 
tion to their height. Some of the public 
officials and ministers of religion received 
their salaries in bushels of salt, which 
i-ecalls tho anct. solarium or salt allow- 
ance of the Rom. soldier. Towards tho 
end of the eighteenth century the Bahamas 
Gov laid claim to the Turks and C. 
Is., and despite the vigorous protests of 
the Bermuda salt-rakers, it w'as deter- 
mined by Order in Council in 1804 that 
tiio legislation of the Bahamas Gov, 
should extend to them. At the end of a 
struggle lasting fifty years, in which it 
was eventually recognised that conflicting 
Interests and communication difficulties 
rendered common legislation impossible, 
a further Order In Council placed Turks 
and C. Is. as an Independent adminis- 
tration under the supervision of the 
governor of Jamaica. Meanwhile the 
*bead right’ system was replaced by 
a leosehold system. C. Is., which in 
1848 were appended to Turks Is. for 
governmental purposes, were formerly 
occupied by loyalist refugees from Georgia 
after tho declaration of independence 
by the U.S.A.; but tho white owners, 
owing to losses and destruction from 
hurricanes and Insect pests, lost heart and 
departed, abandoning their lands to t.heir 
slaves. After incorporation with Turks 
Is. the exploration of the group for salt 
production was mooted and in 1850 
^okbum harbour was laid out in salt 
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ponds on more modem lines than those 
of Grand Turk or Salt Cay. The hurri- 
cane of 1806 left both the gov. and the 
pond owners in a state of hnancial em- 
barrassment and, after sev. years of 
hopeless strupgle, the export tax on salt 
was abolished, drastic retrenchment 
effected, the elective system of legrisla- 
tion abrogated, and the is. became in 1873 
a Crown colony and a dependency of 
Jamaica. Fop. 6300. 

Caillard, Sir Vincent Henry Penalver 
(1856-19.30), political and tlnancial ex- 
pert. Educated at Eton and R.M.A.. 
Woolwich. Received commission in 
Royal Engineers in 1875; attached to 
headquarters staff, and received medal 
and bronze star In Egyptian campaign, 
1882. President Ottoman Public Debt 
Council, ^883. He became chairman of 
Joseph Chamberlain's ‘Tariff Commis- 
sion* in 1904; president, 1920. Presi- 
dent, Federation of Frit. Industries, 1919. 
Pubs.: Report on the Revenues Ceded by 
Turkey (1888); Imperial Fiscal Reform 
(1003). 

Caillaux, Joseph Marie Auguste (1863- 
1944). Fr. statesman. 6. nt Le Mans, was 
educated for the law; became Inspector of 
finances in 1888, and in 1892 prof. In the 
Ecole dos Sciences Politlques. Elected 
deputy for Sarlhe in 1898, in 1902, and in 
1006^ — when ho became vice-president of 
the Chamber. Minister of finance under 
Waldeck-llousaeau 1890-1902, Ciemen- 
ceau 1906-8, Monis 1911. In July 1911 
ho became I’remier and minister of the 
interior with a Conservative ministry, but 
resigned over disapproval of his conduct 
of negotiations with Germany concerning 
Morocco, Jan. 10, 1912. In 1913 ho 
again became finance minister. In the 
Doumergiie Cabinet. The editor of Figaro, 
Gaston Calmette, having threatened to 
publish letters wTitten by C. to Mmo C. 
while she wa,s anotlier rnan'.s wife, was 
murdered by her. C. resigned, and de- 
fended her on her trial, when she was 
acquitted. During the First World War 
he, was at first paymaster-general of the 
forces; then he \vent on a mission to 
S. America — returning 1015, Huspected 
of defeatism, he was arrested Jan. 4, 1918, 
but not put on trial until Feb. 1020. 
Although the case against him collapsed, 
he was condemned to three years’ im- 
pTLsonmoot and to ten years’ loss of civic 
rights and other dlsahilitias, but he was 
released next day, and in 1924 received 
the benefit of the general amnesty. Ho 
was for a little while minister of finance 
under Painlev6 in 1925; and again in 1926 
he held that office for a few weeks. Two 
vears later he brought about the fall of 
the Poinear6 Gov. President of finance 
committee of Senate. 1932. Last ap- 
pearance as minister of finance was in 
1935, In Bouisson’s short-lived gov. He 
remained chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate until the collapse of 
France In 1040. O. was a politician of 
continental repntb, but bis arrogance and 
Inalnoerity made him enemies In the world 
of politics. He was from the be^nnlog 
an expert in taxation, and in bis time 
effected reforms in many depts. of taxa- 


tion. His income-tax proposals excited 
violent opposition, but his system re- 
mained in principle substantially as he 
fashioned it. Pubs. ; Les Impels en 
France ( 1904 ) ; Agadir — the History 
of a Volicy (1919); Whither Franctl 
Whiiher Furopet (1923); Men M^.moires 
(1942-47). 

Caill4f or Cailli6, Ren6 Auguste (1799- 
1839), Fr. traveller, was 6. at Mauz6 in 
Poitou, the son of a baker. Having gone 
to Senegal while still a youth, ho learned In 
1826 that the Pans Geographical Society 
had offered 10,000 francs to the first 
traveller who should reach Timbuktu. 
Attired in Moorish dress, he set out from 
Kakoudy In Sierra Leone on April 18, 

1827, and reached Timbuktu on April 20, 

1828, orooeeding thence across the Sahara 
to Tangier, which he reached only after 

? :reat privations. He received the 10,000 
rancB, and also the order of the Legion of 
Honour and a pension. Ho pub. an 
account of the journey, ed. by M. Jomard. 
ISee also F Dubois, Tonib(mctou la 
Mysttrieuse, 1887. 

Cailliaud, Frederic (1787 I860), Fr. ex- 
plorer in Egypt and Nubia, was b. at 
Nantes. A goldsmith by trade, he was 
led to exainino the mineral lesourccs of 
Egypt, and. In so doing, locaUni the site 
of the anct. emerald mines of .Jebel 
/iabara. He made important discoveries 
In Slwali, his report thereon loatling to its 
annexation by Egypt in 1820, and he also 
made a notable journey of discovery to 
the White Nile, in company with Ibrahim 
Pasha’s expedition, and pub. the results 
in his I'oyagc d M^ro* au fteuve Blan£ 
U826). He pub. other works of travel, 
and d. at Naute.s. 

Caillin, also KaJllin, Irish saint, around 
whose name many legends have clustered. 
He probably lived in the second half of the 
elxth century. Of,.ji peaceable nature. 
The and. Rook of Fenagh (about 1400) 
furnisheH the materials of St. G.’s life. 
C. procured a country for his kinsmen, the 
Commai<‘nc, to live in. Ho converted 
Prince Acdlidubh, who gave him the 
forUe.**8 f>f Diinbnile, or Fenagh, In which 
to innid his monastery. 

Caiman, or Cayman, name given 
to Bcv species of alligator found in 
CJential and H. America. The (). differs 
In some (loiuta from the alligator of 
China arul also of N. America, but only 
in minor details. Except for one 
CJhinese speciiH^, the alligator is peculiar 
to America. 

Cain, first-born of Adam and Eve, who 
slew his brother Abel, because Abel’s 
sacrifice was accepted and his was not. 
A curse was pronounced ppon him for 
this deed, and he w'eiit to live In the land 
of Nod. A curse was prondanced ou any 
one who should kill him, but there was a 
tradition that be was slain accidentally. 
A sect of the Ophite Gnostics (a.d. 130) 
were called Oainftes, as they held peculiar 
views of the significance of O. and Abel 
as types. 

Caine, Sir Thomas Henry Hall (1853- 
1931 )« novelist, was 6. at Manx and 
Cura norland parentage, ut Runcorn, 
Cheshire, and was educated In the Isle 
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of Man and at Liverpool. After studying 
ae an architect, he necame leader writer 
on the TAverpool Mercury^ and grradually 
took lip literary work. He went to London 
on the invitation of D. G. Rossetti, and 
wrote for the Atheneeum^ the Academy^ 
and other periodicals. After publishinK 
ttecollection-8 of Roaaetii (1882); Sonnets of 
Three Centuries (1882); and Cobu)ebs of 
Criticism (188.3), he bcKan a successful 
career as a novelist with The Shadirw of a 
Crime (1885). His subseciiient novels in- 
cluded A Son of llagar (1887); Ttie 
Deemster (1887); The Bondman (1890); 
The Sca'peyoai (1891); Capt. Davy*s 
Honeymoort (1892); The Manxman (1894); 
The Christian (1897): The Eternal City 
(1901); The Prodigal Son (1904); Tfie 
White Prophet (1909); The Woman Thou 
OareM Me (1913); The Master of Man 
(1021): and The Woman of Knockaloe 
(1923). He ed. King Albert's Book (1914- 
1915); in 1928 issued an enlarged version 
of his Recollections of Rossetti. His Life 
of Christ was pub. after his death, in 1938. 
The Deemster was dramatised as Ren-my- 
Chree in 1889, The Manxman in 1895 
(new version, Pete, 1918), The Christian 
In 1898, The Eternal City In 1902, and 
7'he Prodigal Son in 1905. The Christian. 
la his most famous novel^ though its 
theme is some'^'hat amhiguoue. This 
novel has beo.i into most of the 

European languages. A dramatic work, 
Mahomet, w'as wlthhehi from the stage 
at the request of the 3^irkish arnhas. 
The Ihshop's Son (1910), The Eternal 
Q\icsiion (1910), The Iron Hand (1910). 
and The Prime Minister (1918) have been 
put upon the stage, lie wont (o Roland 
in 1891 at request of persecuted Jews 
there, and described his experiences 
in The Times. In 1 895 ho went to Canada 
for the Society of Authors and the 
Colonial Offloo to iiegotlato terms of 
copyright. He was elected to the Manx 
House of Keys in 1901, and was made a 
K.B.E. In 1918 and a (;. H. in 1922. He 
d. at Greeba Castle, Isle of Man, leaving 
a fortune of £250,000. See C. F. Ken- 
yon. Hall Caine: the Man and the 
list, 1901; D. MacCarthy. in Portraits. 
1031. 

Ca*ing Whale {Olobwcephalus rncUis), 
cetacean of the dolphin family, is variously 
known as the Pilot -whale, the Block Fish, 
or the Social Whale. The name ‘ca'ing’ 
is derived from a Scottish word, ca, to 
drive. These whales, which feed chiefly 
on outtle-flsh, are mild in disposition, and 
are not only very gregarious, but are also 
more often stranded than any other 
sperlee. Except for a wlille streak under 
tnelr stomach the 0. Ws. are bla<‘k; their 
skin Is quite smooth. At the tail there Is 
a big fork. The fore limbs, which aie 
abom 5 ft. long. Join the body very low 
down. The front of the skuU is nose- 
ehaped, and above and below the blow- 
hole are some dozen small conical teeth. 
In front of the blow-hole is a lump of fat. 
Generally siioaklng, the head Is flat and 
broa<l. This genus of whale la found In 
almost every sea. 

Calnozoio Period, see Tkrtiakt. 

fa Ira (It will go on), a popular song of 


the Fr. Revolution, so named from Its 
refrain: 

Ah I ca ira, ga ira, ca iral 

Les aristocrates A la lanterne. 

The words, by Ladr6, a street singer, were 
put to an older air, Le Carillon national. 
The song was prohibited by the Directory 
in 1797. 

Caird, Edward (1835-1908), Brit, theo- 
logian and philosopher, brother of .lohn C., 
was b. at (ireenock, and was educated at 
Glasgow Univ. and Balliol College, Oxford. 
After a brilliant course at the latter univ., 
be was, from 1864 to I860, fellow and 
tutor of Merton College. In 1866 he 
rtiturned to (Jlasgow and became prof, of 
moral philosophy, and, in 1893, he be- 
came master of Balliol. In 1892 he had 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
Through his' pupils he has exercised a 
great influence on Eng. philosophy, and 
may i>o considered to have founded a 
school of iieo- Hegelianism. His works 
include A Critical Account of the Philo- 
sophy of Kant (1877); The Social Philo- 
Sophy and Religion of Comte (1885); The 
Evolution of Religion (1893), The Evolu- 
tion of Theology in the Greek Philosophers 
(1904). 

Caird, John (1820-98), Scottish divine, 
was b. at Greenock, and entered the 
ministry of the Church of Scotland in 
1845. He preached a notable sermon 
before the queen at Crathie in 1855, after- 
wards pub. under the title The Religion of 
Common Life. In 1862 he was appointed 
prof, of theology at Glasgow Univ., be- 
coming vice-chancellor and prln. in 1873. 
He delivered the Gifford lectures in 1 892 -93 
and 1895-96, ed. and pub. in 1900 as The 
Pundamenial Ideas of Christianity. Ilia 
other works include Sermons (1858); Intro- 
ducUon to the Philosophy of Religion (1880); 
and Spimpea (1888), 

Cairn, or Cam, is a Celtic word .signi- 
fying an artifleia] heap of stones. Pre- 
historic Cs are usually .sepulchral monu- 
ments or tribal cemeterie.s, like that of 
Tailtcn. and are found usually in some 
place of cmiueneo. Cs. of the Stone Ago, 
such as those of Maeshowo, In < Irkiiey, or 
of New Grange on the Boyno, near Drogh- 
eda, are chambered, with a circular, oval, 
or oblong ground plan. The qhombers, in 
which burnt and unburnt human remains 
are found, are small, thai at Gavr’inis 
in the Morbihan measuring 9 ft. by 
8 ft., but they are usually approached by 
a long iinssage, often covered with incised 
zigzag or spiral designs. The passage at 
New Grange is actiiaJlv 63 ft in leugt,h. 
The chamber root is l>L*chivo-8hai>ed in the 
Brit. Isles, but In Scandinavia it consists 
of huge blocks resting on the Mde walla. 
Os. of the Bronze Agt> are smaller and of 
circular construction. Besides the central 
cist of unhewn slabs, which Is the actual 
place of burial, they f»fleu contain neo- 
lithic implements and tail, flat-bottomed 
and richly ornamented bronze vessels. 
In medieval tiroes Cs. ^vero often used as 
the meetlm^ places of tribes, and in 1225 
It is recorde<i that the Inauguration of the 
new chief, O’Connor, took place at the O. 
of Fraech. In a charter of 1221 the 
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‘Carno of the Pecht’s Flcldls’ Is men- 
tioned as a boundary to the lands pre- 
sented to the monks of KlnJoss. and In the 
Highlands it was long the custom to pile 
small Cs. whore the coflln of a famous man 
was 'rested ' on the way to the graveyard. 
Where stones were scaroe, the earthen 
barrow, as in England, replaced the C. See 
also Burial Customs; Earth-IIouse. 


granite running through the coarser 
granite of the main mass. The stone Is a 
special favourite in Scotland (sometimes 
called Scotch topaz), and Is used for 
various ornamental purposes, e.g. set In 
the lids of snuiT-mulls, in the handles of 
dirks. In brooches for Ulghland costume, 
in pins and bracelets. Its value depends 
on transparency and colour. Quartz of 
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Tins STONE AGE CAIRN OP MAESIIOWK, ORKNEY 


The caun is 306 ft. m circumfereiicc, and contains stone chanibeis with rude carvings and 
runic inscriptions 


Calm Terrier, small, short-legged breed 
of dog, sandy-grey or brindled in colour, 
some being almost black. The C. T, has 
a foxy bead and small pointed ears. It 
is a good sporting as well as a good house 
dog. The name is due to the fact that 
these dogs were employed for driving 
foxes out of calms. 

Cairnes, John Elliot (18*23-75), Irish 
political economist, began life in his 
father’s brewery, but proceeded to Trinity 
College. Dublin, and graduated In 1848. 
He was called to the Irish Bar, but turned 
his attention to social and economic ques- 
tions, and in 1856 became Whatoly prof, 
of political economy at Dublin. Three 
years later he became prof, of political 
economy and jurisprudence at Queen’s 
College, Galway, and in 1866 bo succeeded 
to the chair of political economy at Unlv. 
College, London. He belonged to the 
same school of thought as John Stuart 
Mill. His works include TH Slave Vower 
(1862); PolUical Essays (1873); Same 
Leading Principles of Political Economy 
neujly expounded (1874). 

Cairngorm Stone (Cairngorum) (Gaelic 
com, heap, pdrm, blue), name of 
yellow and brown varieties of quartz, 
called after ohh of the peaks of the 
Grampians in Banffshire, where it 
was found originally. This mineral 
oconrs In cffystals lining the cavities in 
highly Inclined veins pf a fine-grained 


yellow or brown is known os 'false topaz.’ 
It is found also in Brazil, Russia, and 
Spain. The yellow^ used in jewellery is 
often called burnt amethyst, or citrine. 

I The pale brown is also called smoky 
quartz, and when almost black the stone 
is known os morion. The colour is 
probably due to an organic pigment. The 
mineral Is also found in the mts. of 
Mourne, Ireland, In Amin, and other 
parts of Britain, and very flue specimens 
in Switzerland and Colorado, U.S.A. 

Cairns, municipality and seaport of 
Queensland on Trinity Bay, Nares co., 
100 m. from Cooktown. It has a fine 
harbour, and is in a sugar dlst. with the 
Mulgravo gold-fields and Ilerberton tin- 
mino uear. Pop. 14,000. 

Cairns, Hugh McCalmont» Earl (1819- 
1885), Brit, statesman, educated at Bel- 
fast Academy and at Dublin. Called to 
the Eng. Bar, 1844. M.P. for Belf^, 
1852; Bollcltor-genoral under Lord Derby, 
1858; attorney -general, 1^6. He was 
created Viscount Garmoyle and Earl O., 
1878. Lord high chancellor in the 
Disraeli ministry, 1868. One of the finest 
pari, orators of his time, his best- remem- 
bered speech being the 'Peace with Dis- 
honour, after Majuba. See Lord Malmes- 
bury# Memoirs of an Ex-Minister, 1884; 
J. B. Atlay. Victorian ChanceOors, 190%: 
Lord Birkenhead, Fourteen KnoUsh 
Judges, 1926. 
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Cairns, John (1818-92), Scottish Pres- quarters were designed and new thorough- 
byterian divine. 6. at Ayton, Berwick- fares opened out, and following the Brit, 
shire. Ho studied at Edinbuigh (1834- occupation In 1882 improvements multi- 
1841) and Berlin Univs. (184.3-44), and at plied thiok and fast. It is to this ooou- 
the Presbyterian Secession Hall from 1840. pation that O. owes its ezoollent water 
Minister of the United Presbyterian supply and drainage system. Formerly 
church, Berwick - on - Tweed, 1845-76; the death-rate was abnormally hlgn 
prof, of apologetics in the United Pres- owing to the prevalent insanitary condi- 
byterian Theological Hall, Edinburgh, tions. During the First World War, O. 
1867 : principal of the Theological College, became the administrative headquarters 
Edinburgh, 1879. C. was an excellent of the allied campaigns in Egypt and 
linguist, and travelled widely on the Con- Palestine; it was also an important centre 
tlnent at dllTereut times. Among his for Brit, troops, and a Red Cross base, 
works are Examination of Ferrier’a In 1919 serious anti -Brit, outbreaks 
* Knotting and Being,* and The ScoUiah occurred In the city; demonstrations 
PhiVosophy: a Vindication and a Reply against the guv. were made, Brit, olflcers 
(1856); Life of John Brown, D.D. (1860); were fired on, and strikes took place. 
Liberty of the Christian Church, and The military was forced to intervene to 
Oxford Rationalism (1801); Thomas Chat- restore order. Even when the Brit, pro- 
rners (Exeter Hall lecture) (1864); False tectorate was abolished, however, and 
Christs and the True (criticism of Strauss Egypt became independent, C. did not 
and Renan) (1864); Outlines of Apolo- lose Its rebellious spirit. Serious out- 
getical I'hcology (1867); The Doctrine of breaks occurred, for Instance, in 1930. 
the Presbyterian Church (1876); Unbelief During the Second World War C. was the 
in the Eighteenth Century (Cunningham Middle E. G.H.Q., with great numbers of 
lecture) (1881); Christ the Morning-star, allied troops living in sprawling desert 
and other Sermons (1803). C. also contri- camps around the tn. Prominent allied 
l)utcd to various periodicals, and wrote personalities would be seen riding in the 
articles on *Schottland’ and ‘Kircliliche morning at the Gczlroh sporting club or 
Statistik’ in the second of Herzog’s on the famous terrace of Shepheard’s 
Realencytclo'pddic; or. ^ lufYdUility* iuScJuijF- Hotel. In the six months prior to the 
Herzog Encydopsedia; on Kant in eighth Brit, evacuation of the citadel (July 1946) 
ed. of Ency. 7'*Wf D. Masson, Jtecent 20,000 Brit, troops were moved from C. to 

British Philosophy, 1875; A. R. MaeJOwen, Alexandria (see below). A N. wind and 
The Life and Letters of John Cairns, the Nile floods help to moderate the 

Cairo Is the cap. of modern Egypt and summer heat: the mean temp, for the 
the most populous of African cilios. year is 68“. After the ann. Inundation 
Situaled on the Nile, 12 ra. S. of the head has subsided, damp exhalations from the 
of the delta, and 148 m. of Suez by rail. It riv. keep the surroiindiDg country moist 
extends over an area of some 10 sq. ra. during the late autumn months, oven 
Whilst the S.K. portion, including the though hardly any rain falls. Mehomet 
citadel, rises on the rocks of the Mokattam All estab. cotton weaving and printing 
Hills, the greater part of the city is built factories in Bulak, and there are a few 
over tlvD alluvial plain in the riv. valley, paper mills and gunpowder works, but, 
O., the fourth Moslem cap., was founded speaking generally, the only commercial 
in A.D. 968 by Jnuliar el-Kald, who ojilled importance of C. is that it is a depot for 
it El-Kahira ('tho victorious’), a name the transit of goods of every variety from 
which was gradually coriupted Into C. the ^udan. Upper Egypt, India, Persia, 
The ruins of tho first cap., Masr, estab. Asiatic Turkey, and also for many 
In A.D. 641, together with some tow'ers European manufs. The modern city is 
of the Rom. fortress of Babylon, a colony the fourth founded In succession on the 
founded in 525 b.c., may still be seen at same site, and remains of the former cities 
Masr-el-Atika, or old O., which lies a mile are Included lu it, old walls and gateways, 
to the S. of tho modern tn. Shortly after narrow streets and latticed houses, to- 
A.D. 1176 Saladln erected the citadel and gether with many mosques. PlaeeAtabet. 
a portion of tho city walls. Under the to the S.E. of the Esbekiya gardens, Is the 
dynasty of tho Mameluke sultans the cap. central point for the electric tramways, 
prospered, and tho tn. of Bulak was The tine boulevard Mohammed All runs 
founded, which is now the flourishing port S.E. as far as the citadel, whilst on tho 
(and suburb) of C,, and which llos a£ its S.W. tlie sAoWa Kasr-en-Nil lea<ls down to 
N.E. extremity. Bultan Selim overthrew the Great Nile bridge, which connects tho 
their sovereignty In 1517, and from this is. Gezira Bulak, now given over to 
date until 1798, when tho city passed by amusements, with the mainland. To the 
conquest into the hands of the Fr., C. was N. of the bridge are the largo barracks of 
the conservative metropolis of Turkish Kasr-en-Nll and tho splendid museum of 
Effypt. Three years later it w'as wrested Egyptian antiquities, erected in 1902. 
from these conquerors by the Eng. and Originally founded at Bulak by Marietta. 
Turkish forc/ea combined, and once more it contains the tlnest collection In the world 
was obliged to submit to Ottoman rule, of Pharaonic relics. Tho national lihrary 
In 1811 Mehomet All, the Turkish and Arab museum, opened in 1903, lie off 
viceroy, by his massacre of the Marne- the boulevard Mohammed All. The 
lukes, acqmred a mastery over the city, former contains some 100,000 vols., the 
which became the cap. of an Independent majority being of E. literature, and is 
kingdom. During bis relra, and still quite unique, whilst the latter encourages 
more imder Ismail Pasha, vmo ruled from the preservation of the monuments of 
1863, rapid ebunges took place, fresh Arabic art, which were tor centuries 
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neglected. In 1 91 8 a law was passed giTinj; 
neater powers to the dept, charged with 
the preservation of anct. monuments, and 
many excavations and restorations were 
carried out. C.'s earliest Arab building is 
the mosque of 'Amr, dating from a.O. 643. 
From Place Atabot the Muskl runs stral^t 
Into the oriental city, which lies to the E., 
whilst the W. quarters are occupied by 
gov. oflioes, European public buildings, 
luxurious hotels, and the residential data 
and villas. In this E. portion, besides the 
Arab city, there are the quarters of the 
Copts or Christians, of the Jews, and of 
the Franks. The streets are narrow, the 
overhanging upper storeys almost shutting 
off the blue sky overhead. Wealthy 


Hasan (1358). The three ^tes of the 
oltv, Bab-en-Nasr, Bab-el-Futuh. and 
Bao-Zuweyleb, are splendid examples of 
the massive yet simple effects which the 
Mohammedan airchiteots knew so well how 
to produce with the fine ashlar masonry. 
Beyond the E. wall of the city lie the so- 
called tombs of the caliphs with their grace- 
ful networks and traceries, their shining 
minarets and gilded domes. They are 
really the mausolea of the Mamelukes, 
whom Meheraot All slew. It was the 
latter who built the alabaster mosque in 
the citadel, whoso dome and slender 
minarets are one of the picturesque land- 
marks of C., and in the centre of which is 
the celebrated Joseph’s well. Among 
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Cairenes live in modernistic apartments 
and fine private houses In Garden City, a 
reeldeutial plot on the banks of the riv.; 
in Gezireh, a long, thin is. in the Nile; or 
in the suburbs of Heliopolis, Maadl, and 
Helwan. The poor live around and 
among them, in dirty, anct. tenements 
and mud-briok bouses, all of flimsy con- 
struotion. The bazaars are alw^'s in- 
teresting. especially the Khan-cl-Khallli, 
the and the Brass Bazaar, 

though the Muskl, which leads to them, 
is gradually losing its oriental character. 
The Anglican cathedral of All Saints over- 
looks the riv. and occupies a site pre- 
sented to the Brit, colony by the Egyptian 
Oov. Azhar XJnlv., estab. in 971, le the 
great centre of Moslem Intellectual life, 
whither 2000 students gather together 
Annually from every E. land. C. is a city 
of many churches: Coptic, Ok., Maronlte, 
Armenian, Syrian, and Rom. Catholic, 
besides mosques, some of which display 
such purity of taste, such grandeur and 
withal simplicity of conception, and such 
delicate arabesque^^ that they rival the 
Bp. palaces as specimens of the finest 
Arab art. Amo^ the most beautiful are 
Che mosques of Tulnn, Kalaun, Barbuk, 
K&it-Bey, and especia^y that of Sultan 


improvements and alterations carried out 
of recent years may be mentioned the 
erection of two new bridges over the Nile, 
the extension of the tramway system, the 
construction of new motor roads, and the 
enlargement of the suburbs. At one of 
these, Hellopolts, an aerodrome was 
erected during the First World War. and 
it later became the chief air station in N. 
Africa. The most N. pari of the city 
consists of broad boulevards, with 
Kuropean-bullt villas, hotels, etc. The 
first experimental flight from O. to the 
Cape was made in 1920 by Lt.-Col. Pierre 
van Rynevold and Capt. Brand, but It was 
not until April 1032 that the Brit, air route 
between C. and the Cape became available 
to passengers, the first experimental air 
mail being operated at Christmas 1931. 
To-day all the Far E. servloed of B.O.A.<^. 
are operated through C., but the service 
to S. Africa, via C., terminates at Johan- 
nesburg. the rest of the flight to <^pe 
Town being operated by - 8. African 
Airways. A regular air service between 
O. and Iraq and Persia is operated by 
Iranian Airways. Within the nineteonto 
century the pop. of C., including its sub- 
urbs, Abbasia and Mataria to the N.E., 
and Helwan. 14 in. to the 8., more than 
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trebled Itself. The total In 1907 waa Carolines. Marshalla, and Marianas, which 
654,476, of whioh some 40,000 only were Japan had been allowed to retain by the 
Europeans. In 1937 the pop. was Verflailles settlement of 1919, nominally 
1,312,000. The weird fascination of C. under mandate from the League of 
falls alike on European and Arab, but Notions. Japan was also to be ousted 
perhaps more on the former l>ecause from all the ter. she had dominated or 
of the very strangeness of all ho sees, occupied since the summer of 1940. This 
One would hardly call C. a beautiful meant Indo - China, Thailand (Siam), 
city, yet this is the extravagant de- Burma, a.nd Malaya; the Philippines, the 
sorlption of an Arab: ‘He who hath not Dutch E. Indies, and all the Is. of the 
seen Cairo hath not seen the world; its 8. Pacific. In short, Japan was to be 
soil Is gold, Its Nile Is a wonder; Its women expelled from the Asiatic mainland and 
are like the black-eyed virgins of Paradise; to lose her H(‘a power in the Pacific. She 
Its houses are palaces: and its air is soft— was to revert once more to the condition 
Its odour surpassing that of aloes wood and of an is. nation as she was before her first 
cheering the heart; and how can Cairo be conquests of Chinese ter. The U.S.A. 
otherwise, when It Is the mother of the were tlic more ready to Impose these 
World ? * It Is oriental enough to come up salutary terras from the realisation that 
to the wesferner’s idea of what the E. for decades tlie existence of an inde- 
should look like, and yet sufllciently pendent China had been a major interest 
occidental to make a European or Ainer. of the Amer. people, together with all 
feel at homo. To the newcomer It Is a that was ln>plied by the 'open door' 
confused jumble of smells, flies, and noises policy for commercial interests, a policy 
■ — the last mostly Arabic music issuing w'hicn John Hay, secretary of state under 
from open-front caf6s. Every main street President McKinley, declared as early as 
is crowded with persistent haw^kers, selling 1900, and a policy to which Britain had 
everything from socks, fly-whisks, and always subscribed (see on this 81r 
cigarettes to dubious pictures or maga- John Pratt, War and Politics in China, 
zines. Beggars walk the streets carrying 1943). 

babies, ()ften not their own, which can be Cairo (pronounced Caro), city of Illinois, 
hired from poor families. Pedlars used U.S.A. , co. scat of Alexander co.. Is 
to offer lottery tickets and even dope on situated at the junction of the Mississippi 
the streets. Orgr yrrinders work the and Ohio Rs. about 130 m. S.S.E. of 
streets from sunrise to sundown, aecom- St. Louis, and 360 m. from Chicago. In 
panmd by jugglers, acrobats, and gag men 1858 C. was nearly destroyed by flood, 
who put on shows especially for the now It is protected by 4 m. of levees, 
benefit of foreign soldiers. The foregoing In 1888 a steel railway bridge Avas built 
is at least a picture of what C seemed like across the R. Ohio. C. is a shipping port 
to the allied troops during the Second for grain and oil, and trades in manu- 
W'oild War, and during tbat war C. was factured goods. In the Civil war it was 
the most cosmop«)lltaii city in the world, a depot for supplies. A marine hospital 
with members of iluj forc'os of all nations is there. It Is the *3^den' of Dickens's 
in every variety of uniform, while at all Martin Chnzzleunt. Pop. 13.500. Also 
times there wore nlw-ays thousands of the name of numerous post-vils. and 
troops on leave in the city. The first banking tns in U.S.A. 
visible stop In the Brit, evacuation of Cairoli, Benedetto (182.5-89), It. states- 
Bgypt was taken in C. on July 4, 1940, man and soldier, was ft. at Pavia. Heaccom- 
when the citadel was handed over to panied Garibaldi to vSicily in 1859, where 
Egypt in a simple ceremony lastlTig half he fought at CalataflinJ and at Palermo; 
an hour. Egyptian troops took over the and to the Tyrol in 1866, where bo fought 
barracks in the historic fortress, built in at Montana. In 1870 he conducted the 
the twelfth century, which had been negotiations with Bismarck. la 1870 the 
occupied by the Brit, for sixty-flve years. Left came into power, and became 
See 8. Lane-Poolo, The Story of Cairo, leader of liis party, and in 1877 formed a 
1906; R. C. Devonshire, Some Cairo calunct with a Fmncophilo and Irre- 
Mosfmes and their Founders, 1921. and dentist policy, on the fall of the ministry 
Rambles in Cairo, 1939. of Depretis, Nicotera, and C'-ispi. General 

Cairo Declaration, made on Dec. 1, 1943. indignation was caustui by his policy at 
committing the ThS.A., China, and Grtnit 
Britain to definite terms which fixed new 
boundaries for Japan on the assumption 
of her defeat. Japan was to be compelled 
to return to China all Chinese ter., in- 

oludli^ Manchuria. 81ie was t-o be ousted , 

from Korea, which 'in due course* was to ministry was formed, C. holding the otnoo 
become free and Independent. China was of premier and foreign minister, but hie 
to recover Formosa, conquered by Japan in failure to foresee an«l intervene in the 
1895, and the Pescadores. These provisions Fr. occupation of Tunis led to his final 
achieved tho objective of Amer. policy in downfall. 

the Orient, set fifty years previously, to Caisson Is, in engineering work, a 
ro-establtsh the territorial integrity of chamber of sheet iron, or sometime wood* 
China as It was before the First \V'orld used In laying the subaqueous fouoda- 
War waged against her by Japan. Japan tions of pie*® of bridges, quay walls* or 
was also to be ‘stripped of all tho is. in dams. Thet ire an lutwral port of, ana 
the Paoiflo* which sne occupied during permanent shell for, such foundations, and 
the First World War. These were the in this way they differ from csoffer dams. 


nothing, and the attempt of Passananto 
to aasassinate King Humbert at Naples 
(1878) was the signal for his decline. In 
spite of his personal bravery in defending 
the kincr. In 1879 the Oairoli-Depretla 
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One type consists of a stron^r timber 
platform, to which shies are attached. 
One or two of the lower 0001*868 of masonry 
are bnilt on to this, whilst it stands near 
the shore, and it is then floated out and 
sunk over the site of the pier, already 
levelled by dredging or otherwise. 
Previous to this, however, the detachable 
sides are removed. The C. of another 
type is bottomless, but provided with a 
cutting edge which digs into the earth on 
the application of weight. When enough 
earth has been excavated to allow the O. 
to sink to the required depth, concrete is 
shot into it to make the foundation solid. 
If the soil is hard and stony a different 
8tructiu*e is used. The lower part of the 
O. is turned into a water-tight compart- 
ment, whose basis is the riv.-bed, which 
may be duly levelled by hand cxc/avatlou. 
This air chamber communicates with the 
outer atmt^phere by an air-lock, which 
servos as the means of entry and exit of 
both workmen and materials. Air is 
pumped down the metal column at a 
pressure corresponding to the depth below 
the surface of the water. When the men 
want to come out, the air of the lock Is 
lowered to atmospheric pressuio; in tho 
same way it is raised to the pressure of the 
compartment when they want to return 
to work. Tho latter pressure is suflloient 
to counteract the tendency of the w'ater 
to rise In the compartment. When the 
men have excavated down to a reliable 
stratum — the foundations of the piers of 
Forth iliidge reach down to the rock 75 ft. 
below high water — their working chamber 
is fllled with concrete through the shafts, 
and tho bottomless C. Is thus left em- 
bedded in tho work. Before such a C. is 
floated out, plate-iron walls are fastened 
round the strong roof of the working 
compartment, to form an upper, open box, 
in which the pier or quay wall is built up 
as the C. sinks lower o.nd lower. The 
foundations of Brooklyn huspeusion 
bridge and Antwerp quay walls were bolh 
prepared bv Ca. of this description. In 
more recent times tho* process has been 
madd cheaper by the use of screw-jacks 
to raise tho C., once the solid rock or bed 
has been reached. It is then available 
for the construction of tho superimnosc'd 
portion. The lifting coDtinues till the 
ier rises above tho water ievel, when tho 
. is ready for use elsewhere. Graving 
docks are often closed by means of closed 
Iron or ‘ship’ Cs. These rise when the 
water level Inside is the same os (hat 
without, and can then easily be floated to 
recesses at the aide. That at Toulon has 
an area of 57,218 so. ft., nrnJ I.s 82 ft. deep. 
Sliding or rolling Cs. are similarly used. 
Pneumatic Cs. may be described as a 
structure open at tho bottom and shut at 
the top, in which compressed air Is used 
to prevent external mud and water from 
netratlng the box. The working cham- 
r in these CJs., forming the lower part of 
the C., must be practically entirely air 
and watertight. The opening for work- 
men and for materials and tools are 
vertical shafts fitted with air-locks, the 
air pressure In which may be gradually 
altered from that of the atmosphete to Uiat 


i of the working chamber. Pnoumatio Cs. 
can bo used in depths up to over lOO ft. of 
water, but for depths over about 110 ft., 
the dredging well system is used, in 
shipping, a C. is a contrivance consisting of 
a hollow Btructuro, provided with an air 
chamber, for lifting a vessel out of tho 
water for repali-s. It is sunk by being 
fllled with water, hauled underneath tho 
ship, and then raised by being pumped 
dry again. In military language a C. is 
an ammunition wagon. See D. II. Lee, 
Sheet PilinOt Coffer Dania^ and Caissons, 
1945. 

Caisson disease is the name given to 
the group of morbid changes suffered by 
C. workers and divers. The symptoms 
iucludo obstructed respiration, vomiting, 
pains in tho joints or muscles, deafness, 
and paralysis, and even death may 
supervene. These symptoms do not 
appear while tho pressure is being in- 
creased nor during its oontinuanoe, but 
only after it has been removed; and they 
are due to etforvosconco of gases absorbed 
during exposure to pressure. The disease 
is best clroumventcd by preparing for tho 
immersion gradually, and leaving it 
gradually. 

Caistor, small tn. in N. Lincolnshire with 
flsh-rearing ponds. I’op. 1600. 

Caithness, co. in the extreme N.E. of 
Scotland, whoso boundaries are Pcntland 
Firth on the N., which separates tho 
mainland from tho Orkneys, the N. Sea 
on the E., and Sutherland to tho W. and 
S. The chief promontories of tho bleak 
rugged coast are Ord, Noss, Dimcansby, 
Dunnet (346 ft.), tlio most northerly head- 
land of Great Britain, and Holburn. The 
Its. Forss and Wick Water drain Lochs 
Shurrery and Watton respectively, and 
the Thurso empties itself into Thurso Bay. 
The hi^rlaist int. is Morvon in tho S. (2313 
ft.). The is. Stroma and tho Pcntland 
Skerries belong to tfrls co. Wick and 
Thurs(» arc the chief ins. C. shares a 
sheriff with Orkney and Shetland, and a 
member of parliament with Sutherland. 
In spiLo of l.ho severity of the winter 
storms mill tho prevalence of northerly 
gales, the great belt of the Atlantic 
prevents excessive or continuous cold. 
Tho soil IS poor and tho moorland barren, 
yet good crops of barley, oats, potatoes, 
etc., are grown. Tho wool of tho native 
sheep Is in high demand, but the inhab. 
live chiefly by the cod, lobster, and 
especially tho herring, fisheries. The 
salmon fishing of tho Thurso and tho 
shooting prescirves are excellent. Flag- 
stones arc quarried at Thurso and Halkirk. 
Though there are rocks of quartz -schists, 
the chief strata belong to the Old Rod 
Sandstone ago. Tho ‘stacks* or detached 
sandstone pillars by the cdlffs are very 
Impressive. Area 438,833 ac. Pop. 
26,000. 

Caius, see Qaius. 

Caius, Dr. John (1510-73) (also known 
08 Dr. J ohn Kaye — O. being tho Latinised 
form of his surname), tho second founder 
of C. College, Cambridge, entered what was 
then Gonville Hall In 1529. and four years 
later was elected fellow. After gaining bis 
M.D. at Padua in 1541 and travelling in 
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Europe, he returned to England, where he 
ave anatomy lectures in London and 
ecamo a favourite physician of Philip and 
Mary. Made fellow of the College of 
Physicians In 1547, he was, during his 
membership, nine times president. In 
1557 ho built a new court to his old 
college, endowed it with sev. estates, 
and in 1559 became master, and as a 
staunch Catholic put his Protestant 
fellows in stocks for burning his vestments. 
Ho obLiined permission for C. College to 
have the bodies of two malefactors each 
year for dissection, and may therefore bo 
regarded as a pioneer in the cause of 
anatomy. Edward VI., Queen Mary, 
and Queen Elizabeth all employed his 
services as physician. 

Gains College, Cambridge (pronounced 
Keys), was refounded in 1558 by Dr. John 
Kaye (see Caius, Dr. John). The name 
Gonville commemorates the original 
founder, who was rector of Terri ugton, 
Norfolk. Ilis college was removed to the 
present site in 1353. The fli'st court was 
rebuilt in 1868, so that the college is no 
longer entered by the Gate of Humility in 
Trinity iStreot. In spite of extensive 
altemtions, this famous gate, together 
with the Gates of Virtue and Honour, have 
all been preserved. Indeed the lust has 
been spoken of as ( "'c nf the most pleasing 
si)eclmen8’ of early llenaissanc^ work m 
England. Tbo stained glass of the chapel, 
which contains the splendid tomb of the 
founder, represents miracles by healing. 
(). is still . as always, the great me«lical 
cullego of the univ. 

Caivano. corn, of Italy in Campania, 

7 in. by rail from Naples, I^op. 15,000. 

Cajababa, tn. of Peru, S. America, dept, 
of Cajainarca, cap. of prov. of G., 350 m. 
from Lima, Also a tn. of Ecuador 
Gliobamba or UoUvar), cap. of Chim- 
borazo prov., 85 m. from Guayaquil, on 
the railway from Quito to Guayaquil, 
The modern In. dales from 1797, when the 
anct. one was destroyed by earthquake. 

Cajamaroa, or Gaxamarca: 1. N. dept, 
of Peru, S. America, bordering on Ecua- 
dor, crossed by the Andes. Area, about 
12,550 sq. ra. There are four provs., C., 
Cajabamba, Cliota, and Ja5n. Pop. 
450,000. 2. Tn., cap. of above dept., 

365 m. from Guayaquil. Ruins of anct. 
Peruvian 8rchite<diiro remain; the * house 
of Atahualpa.’ and the *scat of the Inca’ 
ou Santa Aiiolonia Hill above the tn. 
Near by are the warm, sulphuric, mineral 
baths. ‘Bahos del Inca' (Inca’s thermal 
baths), which are still frequented, C. is 
an important seat of trade and manufs. on 
the Pacifto coast, producing textiles, straw 
hats, and steel. Tliere are gohl and silver 
mines near. It was prominent in Peruvian 
hist. Pop. about 15,000. 

Cajanello, Duchess of, see Edgren, 
Anna Caklotta. 

Cajazzo, tn. of Italy, in tbo prov. of 
Terra di Lavoro, situated on the Volturno, 
1 1 m. from Capua. It is a bishop’s see, 
and Is notable for the ruins of the Rom. 
Calatia. Pop. 6000. 

Cajeput-treo is the name given to 
Melaleuca Leucodendron, a species of 
Myrtacees, and occasionally to Lilaea coli* 


fomica, a spoclcs of Lauracefic. M. Leuco- 
dendron, a native of Asia and Anstralia, Is 
a small evergreen tree, with spikes of 
white flowers, which is often cultivated in 
hothouses. An aromatic oil, known as 
oil of cajeput, is distilled from the leaves. 

Cajetan, Jacopo (Tommaso de Vlo) 
(1469-1534), It. theologian, sumamed C. 
from his bp., Gaeta (Calota). He entered 
the order of St. Dominic, 1484, studying at 
Naples, Padua, and Ferrara, Prof, of 
theology and philosophy at Brescia, Pavia, 
and Rome; general of hLs order, 1608. 
Leo X. made him a cardinal in 1517, 
sending him soon after as legate to Ger- 
many, to urge the emperor and Scandi- 
navian kings to iorm a lea^e against the 
Turks, and to bring Luther back into 
fellowship with the Church. 1623, legate 
to Hungary, recalled by Clement VIII.; 
1527, prisoner at the sack of Rome. His 
works were collected In 1639. They 
include trans. of the Bible; Commen- 
tary on the *Summa* of Tfuymaa AQ\iinas\ 
On the Authority of the Pope, a work cen- 
8ui*ed ])y the Sorbonno. See Ekcrman, 
Dissert at to de Card i nal i Cajeiano , 1761; 
Sclnlba<;k, De Vita ac Scriptis de Via 
Cajelani, 1881. 

Cakile is the genorio name of four 
cruciferous plants found in Europe and 
America. The tap-root is very long, the 
shoots are prostrate, the leaves fleshy, 
and the fruit Is a two-jointed silicula in 
which only one seed comes to maturity. 
C, niaritima is the common sen -rocket, 
C. aniericana, the Amor, sea-rocket. 

Calabanga, or Calabangan, tn. on the is 
of Luzon in the Philippines, situated on a 
•small rlv. which runs into the bay of San 
Miguel. The weaving of hempen material 
and the inannf. of hats are the prin. 
industries. Pop. 6000. 

Calabar: 1. Prov. of Nigeria with 
980,000 inhab. It bos extensive palm oil 
plantations. 2. Did C., setiport on the 
O. R. above C. estuary, and the cap. of the 
E. prov. of the Brit, protet-torate of S 
Nigeria, \V. Africti. The pure Negroes, 
the Eflks. who migrated to C. about 1725, 
live in Duke Town in tho valley, whilst the 
prill, buildings are on tho hills. The 
vegetation is luxuriant, and palm oil and 
kernels are the chief export. There are 
steamers to IJverpool and Amsterdain 
Pop. about 15,000. 3. New C., name of a 

port and rlv. 1 00 m. to the E. 

History of Calahar. — Tho early story 
of C. is a story of black bondage. Its 
prosperity was based on tho slave trade. 
With tho abolition of the overseas trade in 
slaves the dominant tribe, the Eflks, 
were secure In their strnt^io position 
near the coast, and as tho oil traffic grew 
they consolidated their power and wealth. 
But they were a degraded people. Any 
purity of race which may at one time 
havo'bof'ii theirs had been obliterated by 
concubinage with slaves of other IrlbeB. 
There was no Ettk man who bad not slave 
blood In his veins. But they were Im- 
portant to tbo European traders, for whom 
they acted as middlemen in getting oil 
from inland. Hence tbo ship’s captains 
and traders clothed tho headmen with 
authority and styled them ’kings,* but 
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were careful to appoint those who could 
bo relied upon to favour them in trade. 
These ‘kings* or chiefs were further 
flattered by the payment of certain dues 
such os ‘comov/ a customs tax on the 
produce which passed to the hulks through 
the hands of the ohiefs. Much good was 
effecteo by the Scottish mission which 
went out to O. in 1846 under Hope 
Waddell, whose most able coadjutors at 
this time were Hugh Goldie and Win. 
Anderson. The mission soon found that 
the fight against cruelty and superstition 
would be slow and bitter. Magic was the 
keynote to which native life was attuned. 
Ekpo, lord of mysteries, was more power- 
ful than any individual king or chief. 
The Ekpo Society was a seci*et associa- 
tion, initiation into whose every grade had 
to be purchased with money and the blood 
of sacrifloes. To the common people 
Ekpo was a dread being who lived in the 
forest. To the chiefs Ekpo was a useful 

S oUtlcal power which they used to enforce 
tieir own authority. Ekpo laws were 
inviolate. Ekpo was called m for all 
the important ceremonies of a primitive 
society. The savagery of tins heuthenisin 
was never more apparent than at the death 
of a chief. Countless victims wore slam 
to keep him company on the dark way. or 
give him consequence on his arrival in the 
ghost’lan<l. Frightful scenes were wit- 
nessed by members of the mission at 
Duke Town on the death of King Eyamba 
and they were powerless to stay the hands 
of the butchers. Gradually, however, the 
Scottish mission won the heathens over to 
different ways, and when Hope Waddell 
retired in 1856 the C. mission had laid 
the foundations of its splendid record. 
Trips were made up the Cross R. in search 
for suitable out - stations for native 
teachers, and for many years the Cross 
R. was to remain the highway for 
Christian advance, the explorer of the 
O. mission being Samuel H. Edgerley, a 
son of one of the pioneers who had 
accompanied Waddell in 1846. In 1884 
a llrit. consul estab. himself at C. Rut 
the up-riv. tribes cared nothing for con- 
sular authority, and in 1889 a protector- 
ate was proposed with consular Juris- 
diction for Brit, subjects, its headquarters 
to be at Duke Town. The most remark- 
able of all the women missionaries was 
Mary Mitchell Slessor, after whom is 
named the Slessor Memorial Home at 
Ikot Obong. The story of this quiet, 
fearless woman of indomitable character 
has been told by W. P. Livingstone in his 
claeeic of missionary biographies, Mary 
Slessor of Calabar, After her arrival 
trade with C. was opened up, and this left 
less time for drinking and intertribal 
fighting. In 1891 Maj. Claude Mac- 
donald, the previous consul, was made 
commissioner and consul-general of the 
Oil lUvs. Protectorate, with headquarters 
at C. For years the missionaries had 
striven to break down the intertribal 
barriers which closed the Cross H. to 
trade and civUisation. But now the riv. 
was declared free, and vast areas into 
which none but the missionary had ven- 
tured were opened up.^ The O. mission 


was now anxious to add industrial training 
to its expanding school work, and the 
Hope Waddell training institution soon 
became one of the foremost training 
centres in W. Africa. This centre to-day 
is the goal of boys from the whole 
mission area who seek higher education, 
and in its highest class students ran alt 
for the school certificate examination, 
which admits them to further training at 
Yaba Higher College, Lagos, or for the 
techniojil depts. of gov. service. But in 
the 18908 the further gov. ottioors pene- 
trated into the interior, the more they 
realised the lawless state of tho country. 
One of the most Important events In the 
hist, of W. Africa from the religious and 
political point of view wfis the destruction 
of the Long Juju at Aroohuku, (or this 
freed the country for ever from tho evils 
of slave raids and slave-dealing on an 
organised scale. To break the unholy in- 
fluence of tho Aros, a military expedition 
converged on tho Aro strongholds in 1901. 
Its work was completed l)y March 1902, 
and thereby an important new area was 
opened up to mission work. With the 
coming of tho gov. and the development 
of trade, C. had now become a prosperous 
port. A considerable European pop. was 
now resident in Duke Town and native 
staff for the gov. otfices had been brought 
in from other parts of Brit. W. Africa. 
Mention should bo made of Dr. J. W. 
Hitchcock’s work in starting the ITburu 
hospital, which to-day is one of the liast- 
placcd mission hospitals in Africn, Here 
was begun the use of noo - salvarsan on 
every ca.se of yaws iirougbt lu, with great 
benefit to the victims of that disease. 
A new and considerably enlarged hospital 
WBS opened at Itii in 1927 by the governor 
of Nigeria. Ai tho same time was tiegun 
an organised elfiirt ^ deal with lepers, the 
bulk of the patients'' being employed on 
some healtliful outdoor occupation. There 
Is a girls’ boarding school at A.saga which 
is managed by tho Slessor Memorial 
Mission.' See D. M. McFarlnn, Calabar: 
the Church, of Scotland Mission, 1 S 46 - 
1946 . 

Calabar Bean, or tlio ordeiil beau of Cala- 
bar, is a species of Legiimlnostie, Chyso- 
stioniu vcncnosiim, found in tropical Africa. 
It is a perennial climbing plant with a 
Blender stem which att^ains a height of 
60 ft.; the flowers arc peculiarly formed 
and have a spurred keel. The dried seed 
was used formerly by the natives fif AfrlcA 
to test people accused of witchcraft, and 
it po.s.scwHes very dangerous poisonous 
properties; guilty persons were supposed 
to Buccurnb to its action, and innocent ones 
to es(-apc. It is of great value in ophthal- 
mic surgery, ob its application to the eye 
contracts the pupil, ai|fl frequently 
relieves pain, e.g. in glaiicotna; In tetanus 
and other nervous diseasew It is also of 
value. The bean owes its importance to 
the presence of eserin, an Alkaloid which 
it contains. . 

Calabash, hard shell of the fniit of the 
C.-troe, or bottle-gourd, the eplcarp of the 
Cresce7ifiaCniefe(Blgnoalao6ae) being used 
In tropical America, that of the Lagenaria 
vulgaris, of the order OncurbltaoesB, in 
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India. Thfi oommon bottle-gourd la a 
native of India, but the C.-tree grows in 
W. Africa, tropical America, and the W. 
Indies. The sheU of the fruit is extremely 
hard, and is made by the natives into all 
kinds of c^s, basins, jars etc., for holding 
liquids. The plant is a creeping one, and 
it has white flowers which produce this 
extraordinary fruit. Sometimes one may 
see a specimen of C. highly polished and 
elaborately curved. At one time O. pipes 
were extremely popular. 



CALABASH PLANT AND FRUIT 


Calaber, Gk. poet, see Quintus Cala- 
ber. 

Calabozo, tn. of Vcnozuola in the midst 
of a cattle-raising country. Pop 7000, 

Calabria: 1. In Rom. hist, is the name 
of the modern prov. Leuce in the heel or 
S.K. extremity of Italy. The peninsula 
was flanked W. and K. by the gulf of 
Tarentum and the Adriatic ISca, From 
272 to 266 B.c. there were six triumphs 
over the Tarentlni, but Tarentum was not 
finally subdued till 209 b.c. In Strabo’s 
time Tarentum and the colony of Brundi- 
slum (founded in 24.5 B.c ) alone retained 
their importance, probably because of 
their excellent harbours, although C. hud 
ouoe boasted of Ihirteoii populous cities. 
In spite of the lack of rlvs., its soil was 
fertile, and in anct. writers there Is con- 
stant mention of its ^stores, olives, vines, 
and fniit trt^es. There were famous 
dye-works at Tarentum. The great arterv 
of trafflo the Via Apple, passed through 
this port., and was prolonged to Brundi- 
sium. These places wore also connected 
by a coast road passing through Manduria. 
Aletium, Veretum, and Lui>iiB. The name 
C. was transferred to the tor. of the 
Brutil on Its subjugation by the Lombards 
in A.D. 668. 2. In modern times is the 

‘too of the boot,* that is, the S,W. 
extremity of Italy. It has an area of 
5819 SCI. m., and Is bounded by the sea on 
three sides, and on the N. by the prov. of 
Basilicata. All the rivs, are short, except 
the Cratl, that waters the plain of Sibari, 
and this is 58 m. long. In the extreme N, 
Monte PoUlno (7325 ft.) concludes the 


Apennine chain proper. The granite 
mts. of C. fall Into two groups. The 
northerly, of which Botte Donato Is the 
highest peak, is terminated by the isthmus 
made by the gulfs of S. Eufomia and 
Sqiiillace. Aspromonte (6420 ft.) belongs 
to the S. range. In summer the climate 
is very hot, and there have been some 
disastrous earthquakes. The terrible 
‘Messina* earthquake of 1908 destroyed 
Hogglo. Rain torrents also cause much 
damage, especially now that ruthless 
deforestation has removed a natural 
protection. The coast strips are fertile. 
Olives, vines, fruit, and also wheat, rice, 
cotton, and tobacco, are cultivated, but 
many economic disadvantages, such as the 
deficiency of railways in the interior, the 
lack of any middle class, and the prepon- 
derance of officials, have nitherto irdlltated 
ag^nst industrial organisation. The 
inhab. of the Albanian colonies (estab. 
in the fifteenth century) still preserve all 
their national characteristics. Reggio dl 

0. , Catanzaro, Nicastro, C^labro, and 
Monteleone are the chief tns. On 3rd 
Sept. 1943 the spearheads of the famous 
Eighth Army ig.v.), including Canadian 
troops , crossed the strait of Messina 
to invade the It. mainland; the initial 
landings took place along the c^ast from 
Catena to Reggio di C. They were 
covered by air and naval bombardment 
and by a barrage from bimdreds of guns 
massed along the strait; but it was 
apparent that no serious effort was being 
made to defend either S. C. or Apulia. 
Pop. 1 ,7 7 2,000. See further under Italian 
Froni’, Second World War, Cam- 
paigns ON. See E. Lear, Journal of a 
Ixindscape Painter in Southern CalatiHa, 
18.52; O. T. Ramage, The A^ooA'^ and 
Byways of Italy, 1868; N. Douglas, Old 
Calabria, 1915. 

Caladium is a genus of Aracofe, and in- 
cludes sev. speciej^ of S. Amor, plants, 
cultivated on account of their spotted 
skins and variegated leaves. C’. Seguinum, 
the dumb-ciiue, grows to a height of five or 
six ft., and secretes an acrid poison which 
swells the tongue and destroys power 
of speech. C. sagittifolium, tl»o Brazil 
cabbage, and C. escuterdum, Indian kale, 
are both edible. 

Calafatu, nr Kalafat, tn. of Rumania, 
situated on the 1. b. of the Dnuiibe, almost 
opposite the Bulgarian forvies-s of Vidln 
(Vidden). It Is connected with Craiova 
by rail, and has a large gram trade. It 
is of historical Interest, having figured in 
many wars. Pop. 7600. 

Calahorra (anct. Calagurris), city on the 

1. b. of the Cidacos, in the prov. of Logrono, 
N. Spain. The cathedral was first re- 
stored in 1485. Thoiinauds of pilgrims 
visit the shrine at Casa t^aiita every year. 
Wine, oil, and grain are brought to the 
markets from the Ebro valley. In 76 B.O. 
Sortorlus defended (’nlagiirris against 
i^oinpoy. Quintilian was b. here. 

Calait, seaport in tlio dept, of Pas-de- 
Calais, N, France, 185 m. N, of Paris by 
rail. It has a modern part to the E. of 
the railway, and the medieval tn., laid in 
mins during the Second World War, is on 
an Is., surroimded by the harbour basins 
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and the canal which coEinects the navigr* 
able rlY8. of the cUst. with the harbours. 
Its Place d’Arniea contains busts of 
Cardinal Richelieu and Kustache de St. 
Pierre, who with six other notable citizens 
prevailed on Edward III. not to massacre 
the inhab. when in 1347 they were 
forced to surrender. A fourteenth- 
century sratoway is a relic of the Hdtel de 
Guise, formerly the ^Idhall of the Eng. 
wool merchants, biit presented to the 
duke of Guise in 1558, when he recovened 
the city from tho Eng. Rodin’s famous 
group, ’The Burghers of Calais,* was 
completed in 1895. C. la the chief 
centre for the manuf. of lace and tulle, 
which is carried on in the quarter of St. 
Pierre. Its exports, most of which are 
sent to the Brit. Isles, are wines, spirits, 
woven goods, fruits, and lace, whilst 
cotton goods, minerals, and timl>er are its 
chief imports. During the First World 
War the port equipment was much 
Improved to cope with tho military needs. 
C. was one of the chief objectives of the 
Ger. invasion of Franco. In the Second 
World War, C. was tho scene, from May 
22 to May 27, 1040, of a most heroic 
defence by 3000 Brit, and 800 Fr. 
troops, assisted by two patrolling Brit, 
destroyers, against the Ger. army. The 
main object of the defence was to give 
time to tho allies to prepare tho defence of 
Dunkirk for the evacuation of the B. E.F. 
The Gers. threw Into their attack on the 
citadel the whole weight of two Panzer 
divs., besides sending waves of dive 
bombers over tho tn. The Brit, troops 
were short of everything — guns, food, and 
ammunition; and there were next to no 
tighter planes to attack tho Ger. bombers. 
Their task was further complicated by 
Fifth Column (q.v.) snipers and stroams of 
refugees, while, throughout, they were 
fighting In very hot weather in the midst 
of the foul heat of the burning town. 
They fought to their last round of anmiu- 
nition and most of thorn perished ; but the 
sa^ug of the greater part of the B.E.F. at 
Dunkirk was due. In no small measure, to 
the fortitude and sacrifice of tho defenders 
of C. Pop. 67,000. See aJso Western 
Front in yncoND World W’ar, 

Calais, city of Washington co., Maine, 
U.S.A,, on r. h. of R. St. Croix, 80 m. from 
Bangor. Sev, bridges across the riv. 
connect it with St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick. It Is tho S.E. terminus of the 
Washington Co. (St. Croix and Penobscot) 
railway. C. has shipbuilding, lumber 
trade, foundries, and matihine shops. 
The C. Academy is there. I^op 5600. 
Also the name of post-vils. in U.S.A. 

Calais, Pas de, see J^ab-de-Oalaih. 

Calaisis, name of Calais and the 
adjoining dist., occupied by the Eng. from 
1347 to 1558, and then reconquere<i by the 
Fr., who called it the Papjf re/^onquis. It 
now forms part of the arron. of Boulogne 
and of St. Omer. 

Calamander^*^' Wood (probably from 
Coromandel Coast), very valuable cabinet 
wood, like rosewood, only more beautiful 
and durable. Produced from the ZMos* 
tj^oa hirauta or quae-aita of the order 
EbenacesB, of the tome genus as the 


ebony and persimmon trees. A native of 
S.E. India and Ceylon, it is becoming very 
rare. It yields veneers of exceptional 
beauty, and takes an exquisite poUsb. 
The colouring is largely chocolate and 
fawn. One cub. ft. weighs about 60 lb. 

Calamata, see Ealamata. 

Calamary, Loligo vulgaris. A variant 
name for the squid. 

Calamba, municipality, Philippine Is., 
37 m. from Manila, a centre of the sugar 
Industry. Pop. 18,000. 



Calame, Alexandre (1810-64), Swiss 
painttw and engraver, was b. at Vevey, 
whore his father was a stono-cuttor. lie 
studied painting aA Genova under Fran- 
cois Diday (1812-77), of whoso school 
he later bccamo master. He travelled 
for some time in England. Holland, 
Germany, and Italy, but all bis best 
work represents his native Swiss seonorj'. 
He Huoceetled In reproducing its glorious 
variety witli truth and energy. His 
works are to be found In Ger. and Swiss 
gaUeries. and thero are two at S. Rensing- 
ton. Among the best are ‘Mont Blauo,* 
*Lake of Brienz,* ‘The Lake of the Four 
Cantons,’ ‘Lake Lucerne.' Ills etchings 
are numerous and well known, those of the 
scenery of Lauterbrunnen being the most 
famous. There lias been instituted a 
Ckilame prize for landNcapo, one winner 
being Ferdinand Hodlcr (1853-1918). 

Calamianes. group of Is. belonging to the 
Philippines, sltuaGid midway between 
Mindoro and Palawan. They have an 
estimated area of 615 sq^ m. Tho prin. 
is. is Calamlan, which is about 35 m. 
long and I.*) m. wide. -The chief pro- 
duction is rice; great quantities of honey 
and wax arc also produced. Pop. 20,00(). 

Calamine, term applied to two ores of 
zino and an alloy: 1. Zino carbonate, 
occurring In rhomboid crystals, white, 
yellow, brown, green, or mx In colour, 
sometimes translucent. It is found at 
Matlock, Mendip, Alston Moor, Leadhllls, 
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and at Wanlockhead in Dumfriesshire. 
2. The native tiydrous silicate of zinc, 
occurring In white, crreen, blue, or yellow 
crj’Htals, and iiflually found associated with 
carbonate. It is also called sniithsonite 
and heraimorphite. O. is used as a pig:- 
ment in the paintlngr of pottery, producing 
a flne green colour. 3. An alloy of zinc, 
lead, and tin formerly used as a protective 
coating for iron utensils. 

Calamintha, genus of herbs giving the 
name to the common Kng. herb called 
calaniint. The family of these plants is 
Labiatre. I'he calamint very much 
like the other herbs, thyme and sage, to 
W’hicb it is related. They are very hardy 
plants and easily grown in any ordinary 
soil found in garden.^ in Groat Britain. 
There are two very small species, namely 
C. glfiitella and C, alpiva, which make 
excellent subjects for a rock garden; the 
larger kind, C. gravdiflora, does very well 
as a border plant. This latter species 
flowers in the month of June. See also 
Basil. 

Calamis {Jt. 440 B.o.) was an Athenian 
sculptor who made statues of Apollo, 
Aphrodite, and Hermes, as well as part of i 
a chariot group, commissioned by lllero, I 
king of iSyracuao. Archmologists cannot 
oint to any work as InconteBtfibly his, { 
lit the bronze Delphic cliarioteer 
expresses so wcii Iih nitnts, as also his 
limitations, that there is every justifleation 
for the attribution of this masterpiece to 
C. Bliuy j^peaks of his grace and delicacy, 
and these qualities at once impress the 
student ns he observes the refined, almost 
girlish, exi»roasion of the charioteers face 
and the charming simplicity of the straight 
folds of his long and flowing chiton. 
Certain conventionalities in the treatment 
of head and drapery fnrtlier convince the 
student that the statue must be the work 
of a predecessor of Myron, Folyclitus, and 
Phidias. 

Calamites arc the fossil plants of most 
frequent occurnuicc, and are believed to 
belong to the Equisetacete. Many of 
them are gigantic in size for tlieir groui», 
reaching a heiglit of 30 ft., and they are 
reed ’like In appearance. They seem to 
grow in clumps in dump clav soil or under 
water, and occur abundantly in the 
Devonian to the Jurassic strata, being 
especially fre<iuent in the (’arboniferous. 
The leaves receive various names, e.g. 
Annularia, Astcrophyllitcs. 

Calamus is the generic name ol 200 
species of tropical paluis native to 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. Most of 
these plants are leaf -climbers with long 
thin stems, and many have liooks growing 
from the under side whi»di attach theni- 
aolves to passing objects and prove very 
troublesome. The stem of C. Scipionmn 
DUpplies Malacca cane, of C. Eotang, C, 
rvdentnm, C. temiis, and C. verus rattan- 
cane, while C. ftraco yields the 'dragon's 
blood* of commerce, used in the prepara- 
tion of printers' blocks and for red 
lacquers. See also Swket Flag. 

Calamy, Benjamin (1642-8G), Pre- 
bendary of 8t. Paul's son of Edmund C. 
the elder (o.v.), the Presbyterian divine. 
Educated al 8t, Paul's and at Oambridge. 

E.E. z 


Chaplain -In -ordinary to the king (c. 1677). 
His Discourse about a Doubting (scrupu- 
lous) Conscience appeared In 1683. It 
was dedicated to Jeffries. The Noncon- 
formists accepted it as a challenge, 
replying to it by Do Laune's A Flea for the 
Nonconformists, which cost its author his 
life, in spite of C.’s intercession. The 
execution of Henry Cornish {d. 1685) 
broke C.’s licalth. See Uiographia Briian- 
nica, iii., 1784; T. Biiiih. The Life of Dr, 
John Tilloison, 1753; E. Calainy (cd. J. T. 
Rutt), An Historical Account of my own 
Life, 1829. 

Calamy, Edmund, called the elder (1600- 
J666), Eng. divine, b. at Walbrook, Lon- 
don; educated at Cambridge, where ho 
joined the Calvinists; became chaplain to 
the bishop of Ely. P'roin 1026 to 1036 he 
w'as a lecturer at Bury St. Edmunds, hut 
later left tho Anglican Church for the 
Presbyterian, becoming in 1639 minister 
of St. Mary, Aldcrmanbury, J.<ondon. 
Here he olticiatcd for twenty years, being 
throughout a supporU*r of the Royalist 
cause, and becoming chaplain-in-ordinary 
to Charles II. He was one of the Presby- 
terian representatives at the Savoy con- 
ference in 1661, but was ejected from his 
living in the next year under the Act of 
Uniformity. Ho was one of the five com- 
pilers of Smeciymnuus (q.v.), 1641, a 
polemical work written In reply to Bishop 
Hall’s Ejjiscopacy by Dimne Right, 1649. 

Calanas, com. of Andalusia, Spain, 
aliout 20 m. from Huelva, dist. of Valverde 
del Camino, producing copper. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Calandra is a genus of insects belong- 
ing to tho CureuUonidie, or weevils. C. 
granaria, the corn-weevil of our granaries, 
is a little licetle which bores a hole in the 
gram and there deposits Its cgg% which 
liatch into a destructive grub. C, orizw 
infesta rice, and V. palm arum lives during 
its larva state in the pitii of palms of S. 
America. 

Calantas, I'hilipplne cedar, Cedrella 
toona, a lasting wood, red in colour and 
mucli used in making cigar iioxcs, and 
lining ceilings and walls; also for building 
canoes. 

Calahus, an anct. Hindu philosopher, 
belong to that sect known to the Gks. as 
(Jymnosophists. According to Plutarch, 
his real name w’os Sphincs. He came 
Into close contact with Alexander 
the Great, and spent some time at his 
camp in India. At Pasorgardie he became 
sick, and, at his own request, was burned 
alive on a funeral pyre. Just before his 
death he is reported to have said to 
Alexander, '1 shall soon sec >ou again in 
Babylon,' a speech which w regarded os a 
prophocy'in the light of Alexander’s death 
at Babylon a few months later. See tho 
Anat*a8is of Arrian. 

Calappa, typical genus of the Calappidee, 
is a brachyurous decapod crustacean with 
a rounded and crab -like cephalotborox. 
The species have crested claws, and the 
abdomen is hidden under the thorax. 
Their geographical distribution Is wide* 
and they are found in the warm seas. O. 
granultua Is a crab which occurs In the 
Meditorranoan. 


E 
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Calarasi, or Calarache^ prin. tn. of the 
djfit. of C., Kumauia. It iH situated on 
a branch of the Danube, and has a ^ood 
eiiport trade in timber, wheat, hemp, and 
linseed. Pop. 13,000. 

Calas, Jean (1098-1762), Fr. Protestant 
merchant, ueciised of havinij strangled his 
son, Mare Antoine (w'ho had probably 
committed suicide), to prevent his turning 
Rom. Catholic. He was condemned by 
eight judges of Toulouse to bo broken on 
the wheel. The charge was fostered by 
Rom. Catholic societies, the White 
Penitents and the Franciscans. This 
judicial murder caused an agitation in 
which Voltaire played a lending part. 
His generous efforts got the sentence 
against the family annulled, and resulted 
in the amelioration of the legal position 
of Fr. Protestants. In 1765 the stigma 
was removed from C.’s name. See A. J. 
Oannerel, Jean Cnlaa tt sa famiUe, 1858; 
Voltaire, Traite sur la toi ranee y 1865; 
H, AUier, Voltmre ei CalaSy 1898: M. 
Chassaigne, L* Affaire Colas, 1929. 

Calasoibetta, tn. of Sicily, 15 m. from 
Caltanissetta, in prov. of Oaltanissetta, 
on a hill opposite CJastrogiovanni. Pro- 
duces wine, silk, olive oil. Pop. 9000. 

Calasi^, municipality of Luzon, L^hiiip- 
pine Is. Pop. 17,000. 

Cala^arra, tn. in the prov. of Murcia in 
Spain, lies about 40 m, distant from the 
anct. tn. and cap. called Murcia. Agri- 
culture is tho prin. occupation of the inhab. 

Galatafimi, tn. in prov. of Trapani, N.W. 
Sicily, 8 m. from Alcaiiio, 32 nu from 
Palermo. Ruins of anct. Segesta are near; 
Garibaldi defeated the Neapolitans, I860, 
about 2 m. from 0. Pop. 10,300. 

Calatayud, tn. of Saragossa (Zaragoza), 
Aragon, Spain, on R. Jaldn, about 45 ni. 
from Saragossa, on main railway to 
Madrid. In the older parts of the city 
there remain cave dwellings in the rock. 
There are mineral springs near, stalaciitic 
caverns, and the ruins of Martial’s bp., 
BUbilis. C. is of Moorish origin, the 
name, in Arabic, meaning ‘Job’s castle.’ 
The exterior is imposing, but the tn. is 
DO^ backward and purely agric. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Galathea, genus of Marantaccee con- 
sisting of perennial herbivceous plants 
which are natives of tropical America and 
W. Africa. The leaves are very beautiful, 
and most species hare a petaloid stain i- 
Dode. In the \V. Indies the tubers of C. 
AUouia ore used as a substitute for pota- 
toes. 

Calatbus, genus of coleopterous insects 
of the family Carabidas, or ground- 
beetles. The spoeJes are generally black 
or brown, and C. cisieloides. a black hectic 
with black antennre, red at the basal joint, 
either red or black legs, is commonly 
found on Eng. paveineute. 

Gaiatrava la Visja, anct. fortn‘S8 in 
GTladad Real, Spain, on the R. Guadlana, 
65 m. S.£. of Toledo. In the Middle Ages 
It was considered the key to the Sierra 
Moreno. It wa^ token from the Moors in 
1147. The military order of Oalatravo 
was founded hero hi 1158. The sur- 
Founding disL te known as the Campos 
de C. 


Calaveras^ co. of California, U.S.A., called 
after R. Calaveras, which runs through 
it to join R. San Joaquin, about 12 m. 
below Stockton. Bounded N.W. by 
Mokelumno K., S.K. by Stanislaus R. 
On the E. is tho Sierra Nevada. O. has 
rich gold and copper mines, and contains 
one of the most famous groves of Sequoia 
gigantea. Cap., San Andreas. Pop. 
7000. Area 1027 sq. m. 

Calaveras Skull, a famous fossil cranium, 
found in 1886 by Prof. J. L). Whitney in 
C. CO., and no\y at tho Peabody Museum, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The dis- 
covery raised the question of tho existence 
of tertiary man in the New World. Doubt 
has been thrown on its genuineness. 

Galaverite, telliirido of gold; contains 
about 44 {)or cent of gold and 2 to 3 per 
cent of silver. It is a compact mineral 
and massive, and resembles pale pyrites 
but is of greater density. It occurs in 
volcanic rocks in Colorado and in W. 
Australia. Tho name comes from 
Calaveras, Colorado, whero It was first 
found. 

Calbkyog, municipality m Samar Is., 
one of the group of Philippine Is. Very 
pleasant climate. Pop. 25,380. 

Caloaire Grossier, iiuitie of a number 
of limestones and marls very rich in 
fossils. They developed m tho Paris 
basin, and are thought to date back to the 
middle of tho Eocene period. ’J'he lime- 
stones yield many varieties of lossil shells, 
and also a great number of mammalian 
remains. 

Calcareous Rocks, Soils, Tufa, etc. 
(correct spelling calcarious, from Lat, 
calx, limestone): J, Rocks that contain 
much lime. eHj)ecjally in the form of 
carbonate (Ca(3(),), whether calcjto or 
aragonite. L’sually such rocks are 
aqueous, and those formed in tho sea are 
composed ol the fossilised remains of 
marine animals (hrachiopods, corals, 
criuoids, echiaodorms. molluscH, and the 
like). Many Palaiio/.oie liniestoues are 
coniposcti of shells, corals, etc., others of 
forominifera. These rocks are mostly of 
organic origin, the lime salts of soa-wator 
being extracted by tho living tissues of 
these animals and deposited in tho form 
of carbuiiato of lime by slicU-secroting 
membranes. Others are formed os 
precipitates by the evaporation of 
C. solutions, e.f/. stolai tite and calc-sinter 
(C. tufa), and probably O' lite (all cheioi- 
cally formed). A crystalline structure, 
vai'ymg from partially crystallised llme- 
stoiies to granular statuary marble, is 
produced by metumorphlc action. Those 
are usually associaJ-od with tho crystalline 
schists and the contact rocks developed 
by the action of heat give® out by great 
inasKes of cooling granite to surrounding 
rocks. The existence of the carbouate in 
rocks can bo discovered by applying diJuto 
nitric or bydrocliloric acid. Effervesconoo 
is thus caused through liberation of car- 
bonic acid. Quicklime is obtained by 
calcining these rocks. 2, C. soils oire 
produced by disintegratio® of 0. rocks. 
When these rocks are pUro they yield 
rather barren soils of little agric. value, as 
is the case in many chalk and limiastose 
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dlsts. of Britain. They are thin and full 
of hard flint nodules, more adapted for 
pasture than agriculture. If the rocks 
contain lime mixed with clay so as to form 
marl, with a little vegetable matter added, 
they form a good, friable, rather light soil. 
It Is rather dllfioult of drainage, as soft 
lime retains water so readily, but yields it 
up by evaporation. After rain it soon 
dries on the surface, but rarely suffers 
from severe drought. C. soils, being light 
in colour, absorb heat slowly. They arc 
often rich in phosphates, but lae.k potash. 
Most soils are improved by a certain 
amount of (’. matter. Peaty soils are 
often dressed with chalk. See Freani, 
Soils and their Proyierties, 1890; F. 11. 
King, The Soil, 1900; H. G. MeConnell, 
Agricultural Oeolngy, 1902; A. D. Hall, 
The Soil, 1904. ‘A. C. tufa, or eale- 
slnter (calc-tuff), also travertine, stalac- 
tite, onyx, marbles, are porous deposits 
of carljonato of lime, formed by the 
waters of (1 springs. Water charged 
with carbonic acid can dissolve carbonate 
of lime out of the r(3cks, and, when it 
emerges into the air, deposit part of it 
again as an incrustation. .Such springs 
are sometimes called i>ctrlfying springs, 
as objects placed in the water are covcrc3d 
with the deposit. There are noted 
examples of t hes^' at Matlock, and along 
the R. Arno - L near Koiim'. The 

fonuation theie la har<l and (onipaet, 
and much 'travertine* is used as a build- 
ing stone at Home. well-known 

springs are at (.'arlsbad, JSohcmi.a; at 
Clermont in Auvergne; and in the Yellow- 
stone region, N. Aniei'ica. C. Incrusta- 
tion, often seen in caverns in limestone 
locks, are varieties of tufa, and arc 
called Stalactites and stalagmites. When 
free from impurity the deposit is vvhilo 
or translucent, but often it is .stained 
with other substaures, and is yellow, 
brown, or grey in colour, and sometimes 
variegated. It is a siiongy, celiiilar, or 
concretionary structure, often banded, 
and showing rings <ti growtli. It is found 
in a variety of forms, massive, tubnlar, 
botryoidal, or encrusting animal and 
vegetable remains, feueh ns loaves, twigs, 
moss, nuta, or inserts. 1 1 is often quarried 
for building purposes, lieiug soft at first, 
but becoming bard and solid througb 
exposure to the atmosphere. The temples 
of PcDStum, Italy, were construetefl of 
massive C. tufa. Oale-spar is carbonate 
of lime, rhoinbohcdral in crystallisation. 
O. waters are called bard, contain much 
carbonate and sulphate of lime, and form 
a denosit when heated. 

Caioedony, sec Cn.AT.cKi)ONY. 

Caloeola, or Slipper Coral, fossil belong- 
ing to the middle Devonian jieriod. Abund- 
ant In the limestones of the Kifel region of 
the Rhine In Germany. Tt derives its name 
from its peculiar formation in the semb- 
lance of I-ho too of a slipper, being conical, 
rather flat, and curved and tapering to a 
blunt point. 

Calceolaria (Lat. calceoliis, a slipper, 
from the shape of the flower), genus of 
plants originally from S. America, Mexico, 
and the W. Indies, but now extensively 
Oultlvated by gardeners in this country. 


The family is Scrophulariaoeso. There are 
two kinds of C., the herbaceous and the 
shrubby. The herbaceous varieties are 
generally grown from seeds, sown in July 
in a light soil, composed of sand, leaf- 
mould, and loam. A cool greenhouse 
suits their growth at all stages, and they 
flower from May to July. The shrubby 
kinds are generally produced by means of 
cuttings that sliould be taken In Sept. 
These cuttings should l>o put In a cool 
greenhouse after planting them In a 
soil composed of fine fibrous loam and 
silver sand. When the roots have struck, 
the plants should be put in pots and placed 
In a frame with the sun's direct rays fall- 
ing on them. At the end of Feb. the 
points ought to bo nipped off and then 
transplanted into bigger pots. This 
transplanting should go on until the 7-ln,- 
sizo pot is attained, or at all events until 
they can bo planted out, in the month of 
May. If the shrubby C. is kept growing 
in pots, it does best in a soil similar to that 
adopted for ttie lierbaceous variety. 

Calchedon, see Chatx’EDOn. 

Calciferol, in cbcni., a cry.stalhne 
substance witii a molecular formula of 
CjjIliaO. Jt is obtained by simple irradia- 
lions of ergostewl. It is a pure vitamin 
D and is present In egg yolk, eod-liver oil 
and other flsh-liver oils. 

Calciferous, name applied to a systx'm of 
sandstones and limestones found in N. 
.Vmeriea. > 

(\dcifcrous Sandstone, name given to a 
div. of the earhoniferons system lound 
III .Scotland. It consist^ of two sub- 
divisions. tiie lower being called red sand- 
stone and tlie U]>per cement stone. It is 
from the .shale occurring in tiic latter rock« 
that the mineral oil produced in Scotland 
IS obtained. Volcanic rocks are also 
found in this Hlratum. 

Calcination, metallurgica name for 
burning or roasting an ore. It can either 
be performed in an air blast to obtain the 
oxide, or without air to drive off any 
volatile constituent such as sulphur. 

Calcite, or Calcspar, natural carbonate 
of calcium used, on account (»f its property 
of strong double refraotiou ui making 
optical instruments. Usuallv occurs in 
veins associated with sulphide lead ores 
or haematite. See H^kuani) Spak. 

Calcium, atomic nuiuhcr 20 (sjnnbol 
('’a. atomic weight 40-1), n.^'lnl belonging, 
together with strontium, bsiriiim, and 
radium, to the da.s.-, known os alkaline- 
earth metals, on account of the alkahnity 
of their oxides. It does not occur free 
in nature, hut in combination it is 
widespread and abundant. The <^r- 
bonate occurs as limestone, coral, marble, 
and calcspar (caleitc); witli riagneslum 
carbonate ns dolomite; the snlplintn as 
gypsum and selouito. w bile the fluoride Is 
fluorspai*. Many other rocks contain It. 
as also do organic botijCM. bones being 
fonned chiefly of the iijiosphate. G. Is a 
silver-white metal forming hexagohal 
crystals. It ts fairly hard and can be 
hammered . Jt. If left in damp air It 
tarnishes wit u formation of hydroxide, but 
If the air is dry it remains bright for some 
time. It decomposes water liberating 
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h^drogeD* and ignites 11 h<^ated in air,* 
burning fiercely with a reddish light 
(hence its use in C. * flares*). Davy was 
the first to isolate O. in 1808 in his electro- 
lytic researches. It may be obtained by 
^ectrolysing the fused chloride, and 
Moissan obtained its crystaJs by the action 
of sodium on O. iodide. The excess of 
sodium Ls extracted by absolute alcohol. 
C. is used as a drying agent, as a deoxldiser 
in hardening lead, desulphurising petro- 
leum, as an alloy with alimiinium, and for 
many other industrial and technical 
purposes. Compounds of C. are widely 
used and very important substances. 
The oxide CaO, or quicklime, is obtained 
by bmning limestone and coal in kilns, tho 
carbon dioxide being driven off from the 
carbonate. It Is white, amorphous, very 
Infusible, and becomes incandescent when 
strongly heated, and was formerly used 
with the oxy-hydrogen flame in tho old 
Mlmellgbt. ' Mixed with water it forms 
C. hydroxide or slaked lime, tho com- 
bination being accompanied by evolution 
of heat. Slaked lime when mixed with 
sand forma mortar. C. chloride occurs 
naturally and as a by-product from many 
manufactiming proccssc^s. J t Is extremely 
hygroscopic when anhydrous, and is used 
for drying gases (except aniiiionla, with 
whitii it combines). Bleaching powder, 
conveniently though inaccurately repre- 
sented as chloride of lime, is Ca(OCl)CI, 
and is obtained by tho gctlon of chlorine 
on slaked lime. Plaster of Paris is C. 
siilphatc deprived of some of Its water of 
hydration by beat. On adding water 
rehydration oc'curs, and selenite is formed 
and sets in a hard luasi^. C. cjarbidc, 
used for production of acetylene, is 
produced by heating chalk witli carbon 
In an electric furnace. C. sulphide 
is a phosphorescent substance used for 
luminous paint. It is prepared by pjisslng 
hydrogen sulphide over heated lime. The 
property of luminosity is probably due to 
an Impurity, for it is found that pure C. 
sulphide is not luminous. The hardness of 
water may be classed as permanent or 
temporary. The first in due to tho pre- 
sence of C. sulphate and tlic sccornl to C. 
bicarbonate. Tho latter may be removed 
by boiling tho water or adding lime so that 
the Insoluble earbonate is formed and by 
filtration can be removed. Hardness in 
water Is explained by the fact that the 
sodium stearate in the soap Is converted 
by the C. salt in the woUt into C. stearate, 
which does not lather. C. bLsulphate 
Ca(HSOj), is made hy passing sulphur 
dioxide into milk of li[ne until no further 
absorption of the gas occurs. It Is used 
in making lower-grade paper from wood. 
Wood consists mainly of two sub.stances, 
Ugnin and cellulose, the second of which 
is required for paper - making. By 
steeping wood chips in hot C. bisulphatc 
solution under press the lignin Is 
dissolved, hut the cellulose fs left unat- 
t^ked. C. when volatilised In the 
fiame of a Hunsen burner produce a 
brick -red coloration. 

Calcreose. drug composed of creosote 
and lime, and ukcmI internally Instead of 
pure creosote. It Is a /la^'k brown powder. 


Calo-sinter, see Travertine. 

Calculating Machines. From the earliest 
times the need for mechanical aid In 
performing long calculations, which 
require no skill, but merely accuracy, has 
been felt, and various simple contrivances, 
such as the abacus, have boou invented 
to meet this w^ant. More complicated 
machines, providing for various kinds of 
calculation and degrees of accuracy, have 
been produced In this country sinco the 
seventeenth century, one of the earliest 
being ‘Napier’s Bones.* This appliance, 
which ct)nsl8tcd of ten rectangular slips 
of wood, having the digits and their 
multiples on each of tho four sides, was 
intended lor use in irmltlplication and 
division. Its use was described by the 
inventor, Napier of Merchiston, in his 
Iiabd/)lof/ia (Kill), and was received with 
considerable enthusiasm by the mathema- 
ticians of the day. .Shortly afterwards 
Edmund Ciuiitcr, prof, of astronomy at 
Gresham College, produced his surveying 
chain, senile, logarithmic line, and Hue of 
numbers, the principles of which are still 
in use in the slide rule, much employed by 
engineers. Tho calcnlnting machines in- 
vented hy rascal in 1()42, .Sir S. Moreland 
in 16CG, and Leibnitz in 1G71 were of little 
practical use. In the two former the 
addition of each place of figures had to ho 
made separaUiy, while the last, a model 
of which still exists at Gottingen, was 
intended for use In astronomical cal- 
culations. In 1775 a muchino consusting 
of twelve ten -sided prisms, each face of 
which had a rack engaging with a toothed 
wheel, was put on tho market by Viscount 
Mahon. The prisms w’cre pushed in ono 
direction for addition and in tho other for 
subtraction, and these operations were 
repeated for multiplication and division. 
Circular machines were invented in 1779 
by Hahn and in by Muller, but the 
first invention of the kind of real impor- 
taueo w'as that made by Charles Babbage 
about 1822. Ills machine, which was 
intended to ealculate numerical tables by 
method of ‘diltercuces,* w’as left uncom- 
pleted at his death. The invention of the 
arithmometer, by M. Thomas de Colmar, 
about 1 850, marked a groat st ride forward. 
This machine, which will add, subtract, 
multiply, divide, and extract square root, 
is easily operated by turning a handle, and 
is accurate and rapid in Its results. The 
inechdiiicaJ principle is that of toothod- 
whcel gearing, tho wheels being engaged 
by setting stops to the figures. Scv. 
Improvements on this machine have since 
appeared. A not her advance was made by 
the production of adding machines capable 
of dealing with money columns. Ono of 
the first of these was the Biurroughs (1888) ; 
other Amcr. and Brit, inventors have pro- 
duced variants of this fypo, Tho cash 
registers so largely in uao at the present 
day are a development along tho same 
lines. Some of tlie most recent of these 
automaticalb' dispense the correct change. 
The electric, tabulating oiochlne and the 
nlanimeter, for use In geometrical calcu- 
iattons, arc examples ot other kinds of 
calculating machines. Other types ore 
the tide-predicting machine invented in 
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1910 by Lord Kelvin; the area tabulatingr 
machine, used c^ileflv In measuring 
leather and hides; and the curvouieter 
or kartoinetor for measuring the length 
of curves on, for instance, a map of a 
road. 

Mechanical book-keeping i)rovide8 a 
method of speedy and accurate posting to 
ledgers with the advantages that all ac- 
counts are kept In a legible and uniform 
style. Each account shows a balance 
wiiich is the total of all the items posted to 
it and is progressive, being increased or 
reduced according to the nature of the 
postings, whether debit or credit. The 
arithmetical accuracy of the postings to 
the ledger can be checked dally or at any 
date by extracting a list of the balances. 
Jiy the use of carbon paper a copy of each 
item i) 08 ted to the ledger accounts is 
recorded line by lino so that a complete 
summary and proof of the work posted for 
the day is obtained. Where cufltomora* 
statements are required these can also 
be provided, being built up gradually as the 
posting IS done during the month or 
quarter. The statement is usually the 
original posting, the ledger account and 
summary sheets being carbon copies. 

Mechanical book-keeping, while used 
jirincipally for sales and purchases ledgers 
to which large numbers of invoices on 
cash items arc dally, is also used 

for posting the coinplcie set of books. 
And machines which have typewriters in- 
corporated are particularly useful in as 
much that accounts in the impersonal and 
private ledgers which require details and 
information recorded upon them can be 
typed on during po'^ting. Such machines 
ore also used for varied counting house 
work such as the entering of the receipts 
cash book, providing at the same time the 
customer's receipt, credit posting slip, 
loose cash book sheet., and bank paying-in 
slip. There are many ditTcrent types of 
machines, each otlcring methods and 
systems suitable to dltt( i-ciit business and 
trades, and machines mo designed to 
customers’ varied requirement, 

Caloulus, in malheinatic^, any system- 
atic method of arriving nt a solution of a 
series of problems. Spccillcally, the term 
is applied to the dilTcrential C’., with which 
the Integral-C. is closely associated. The 
method has Its gerrn in certain calculations 
devised by Archimedes, tlie Syracusan 
mathematician, who lived in the third 
century n.c. The processes referred to 
depended upon the comparisons of 
ourvili near figures or curved surfaces witli 
the inscribed rectilinear ligures or plane 
solids. The work of Archimedes was 
restricted by the poverty of symbolic 
methods, and it was only after the 
development of algebra by Vleta In the 
sixteenth century that the methods of 
Archimedes received any extension. 
Cavalierl proposed his method of itidivi- 
^bles In 1035, and about the same time 
Roberval made the conception of what he 
called fluxions. The latter considered 
ou^es as formed by the motion of a point 
and obtained the direction of the tangent 
of the curve by a composition of the 
velocities of the point ok determined by 


the nature of the curve. Newton and 
Leibnitz both prepared speclUc notations, 
each for bis own notions of quantity. 
That of Newton survived until the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, but 
has since been generally discarded in 
favour of Leibnitz’s system. The nature 
of the general problem may be appre- 
hended by considering certain operations 
in arithmetic to wliich an approximate 
answer only can bo given. The quantity 
represented by the symbols V'e may be 
found to any required degree of accmacy, 
so that the square of the fraction may be 
found to approach 6 nearer and nearer 
without actually reaching that number. 
This may he expressed by saying that 6 is 
the limit of the value x x x, where x 
represents the square root to any number 
of decimal places. In the series 1,1 -f L 
1 +t + i,I "i-J-l-i-l-i, etc., the 
quantities as they progress approach the 
value 2 nearer and nearer, although the 
value will never reach 2 for any extent of 
the progression. The series of quantities 
1 * it i, i, L oto., gradually decreases uri thou t 
limit, but if wo take the ratio of each to its 
predecessor, wo got i, f, f, etc., a series 
of quantities which gradually increase, but 
without reaching the valuo 1. The in- 
crease, therefore, is not without limit, 
and by taking two successive quantities 
sufBciently small, we may get a ratio as 
near unity as we please. Suppose part 
of the circumference of a circle to be cut 
off by a chord ; the ratio of the chord to 
the part of the diameter cut off by it 
increases os the chord approaches the 
circumference. In the case of the base of 
an isuscelos triangle being moved parallel 
to itself towards the apex, the ratio, of 
course, remai:iS the same, but the extra 
bulging out, as it were, of the circle means 
that the chord does not decrease in the 
same proportion as the perpendicular. 
Now circles are all of the same shape, and 
one may imagine that part of the circum- 
ference being magnified and again magni- 
fied to ocular vision while the movement 
of the chord goes on. The nearer it 
approaches the circumference the more 
tiin(?s will the chord contain the perpen- 
dicular. Uy taking a suificioTit number 
of such small chords we enu iqiproacli as 
nearly to the length of the whole circum- 
ference as wo please. It is true that tlie 
greater the miinber of arcs the greater the 
number of errors will bo; hut, fis has been 
shown, the proportion of tlie error to its 
whole are dinniiishcs, so that the total 
error becomes loss and loss. With 
reference to the problem of finding an are 
of a known curve, it may roughly bo said 
that the differential C. ,'iM’crtalns what is 
the form and valuo of tlu* parts which are 
to be added; the integral C. add.s them 
together and gives tlio result. The 
assumption made in wliat was formerly 
called the infiniteaininl C is that all 
quantities can bo subdivided into on 
Infinite number of infinitoly small parts, 
each part being less than any assigned 
fraction of the whole, and yet not equal 
to nothing. Quantities connected \rith 
curves may be said to be of two kinds, 
called con^ants and variables. Osnstant^ 
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are qnaDtitlcs which are looked upon as 
always having the same niairuitude, such 
as the radius of a circle or sphere, while 
variables are quantities whicli may have a 
number of particular values, as the oo- 
ordinatca of any point on the curve. 
Variables are also distinguished as being 
indeitendenl or dependent. A dependent 
variable changes according to clianges in 
tho value of another quantity, and is 
usually called a function of that quantity, 
thus, 2x, x*. a -H bx are all functions of x. 
Independent variables are denominated 
by tne last letters of the alphabet and 
constants by tho first letters. When 
quantities are supposed to increase by 
infinitely small increments, the Increments 
are called dtfferentials„ and the ratio of the 
increineut ot a function to that of the 
Independent variable has usually a definite 
limiting value, and the study of differ- 
ential C. involves in the first place tho 
determination of the^e limiting ratios for 
certain functions of the indei>cndent 
variable. Integration may roughly be 
taken as the converse of differentiation. 
The requbsiU'S for a study of the C. are 
a knowledge of algebra to mL least the 
binomial theorem, plane and solnl geo- 
nietrj’, plane trigonometry, and the 
simpler principles of tho appUeaiioii of 
geometncul methods to algebra and vice 
trrsa. i:>ee G. A. Gibson, An Eletncntary 
2'reatise on the Calculus, lliOl; L. M. 
Mllnc-Thomson, The Calculus of Finite 
Differences, 11133. 

Calculus, in int'dicinc, a concretion 
forming in any part of the body by the 
accumulation of matter round a central 
core. Calculi are variously closbified ac- 
cording to their structure, size, com- 
position, and location. AUerneding or 
laminated calculi are composed of layers 
of different material -superposed in one 
another. As legards iKisitiou, calculi 
may be aural, formed of hardened seci-c- 
tions in the external auditory canal; 
nasal, in the nose passages; satirury, 
formed in the saliv-ery ducts; bronchial, 
ff^rmed in tho air tifissuges; arthritic, or 
gouty calculi, formed at the joints; 
biliary, or gall-stones, in tlio gall-bladder; 
renal, in the kidneys; irsirnl in the 
bladder; prostahe, in the prostate; and 
uterine, in the uterus. The method of 
their formation may vary also. Organic \ 
calculi are those which have a nuclciw of 
epithelium, blood, etc.; fatly, those which 
have a nucleus of fat; blood calculi, con- 
sisting of fibrinous matter and blood 
corpuscles; and chalky calculi, consisting 
of calcium carbonate and calcium pbos- 
phate usually with some foreign body as 
a nucleus. Urinary calculi aio those 
formed In the bladder and urinary tniet. 
They consist of conceijfnc layers of sub- 
stances crystallised out of solution and 
cemented together by mucus, etc. Tho 
substances may be uric acid and urates, 
or phosphates of calcium and inagncslum, 
or mixed calculi of both urates and phos- 
phates, or caldum carbonate, or organic 
substances found in tho urine, as cystin, 
xanthin, and fibrin. The calculi are 
commonly called sand, gravel, or stones, 
according to their size, and are usually 
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the result of some doraiigcment of tho 
general health. Secondary calculi are 
those formed as a result of the diseased 
condition of the urinary tract, and are, 
therefore, often met with in cystitis or in- 
fiammation of the bladder. Treatment 
varies with the composition of tho con- 
cretions and the conditions which have sot 
them up. Tho introduction of solvents 
is of vaJiio ill some cases, hut stubborn 
growths need to be crushed or removed by 
smgicul oiH) ration. ‘ Cutting for stone,’ or 
liUiotomy, is an operation of great anti- 
quity. Calculi often cause little trouble 
to the pereon affected, but as there is a 
risk of their being drawn into narrow 
passages ami thus causing possibly dan- 
gerous obstructions, prompt Imitinent 
is usually advisable. 

Galoulus of Variation, sec Vakiation. 

Calcutta, the second city of the domin- 
ion of India and, until recently, scat of 
the presidency of Bengal, hut now cap. 
of the prov. of W. Bengal. It is 
situatcil on the K. bank of the B. Llugli, 
being connected by a bridge with 11 dw- 
itib on tho \V. hank, about 80 m. from 
tbe sea. The city, which is the terminus 
of numerous railways and canals, has a 
port extending 10 m. along the riv., with 
excellent anchorage and a depth of w'ater 
lienuittiug vessels with a draught of 26 ft. 
to enter at all times. There are both wet 
: and dry docks, tho chief being the Kidder- 
I pur, and tho Upper and Lower Union 
Docks. The chief hindrance to naviga- 
tion is formeil hy .shifting sandbanks. 
The waterway of the Hugli is connected 
by the Nadiya B, with the Ganges, by 
tho Bundarbans with tlie 1 Brahmaputra, 
wlnio the Midnapur Canal torms a high- 
way for vessels to the \V. The city, 
which IS wxil drained and has an excellent 
water, ga.s, and electricity supply, and a 
tramway service, epusists of a Kiiropoan 
and a native quarter. Tho native 
quarters, though still being improved, are 
squalid, the dwellings being built of mud 
or bamboo. The Kiiropcan, which lies K. 
of the maidan, or great i>ark, is entirely 
W. ill appearance, iiio Chowringhee, or 
residential portion, contains some splendid 
mansions. The eurnmereial i»art of the 
city is centred on the site of Uic old Fort 
William, and contains most of the gov. 
and other public huilduigs. These in- 
clude the Gov. House, the high court, the 
tn. hull, the mint, the cathedral, and 
numerous museums, colleges, and 
churches. Tho pmsent Fort William 
(1757-73) stands in the maidan, the largo 
open area round the fort, and which is G.’s 
glory: it is 2 in. long by I m. liroad. The 
native city has some fine strect.s and eev. 
raagiilliccnt palacc^s of Indian potentates. 
C., from Its position as the natural outlet 
of the Gauges and Brahmaputra valleys, 
has an enormous trade, Itfiving only com- 
paratively recently taken second place to 
Boint)ay as a comirieroial centre, and 
dealing with about a third of tho total 
trade of India. The extiorts, which con- 
siderably exceed the imports, consist of 
jute, Indigo, rice, wheat, oil -seeds, opium, 
cotton, tea, sugar, coffee, hides, silk, salt- 
petre, matting, etc. Tho Imports Includo 
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cottons, Unons, and silks, hardware and 
metaJs, coined silver, wines and spirits, 
and salts. The inonufs. include sugrar 
reilnerios and cotton mills. A thousand 
industrial concerns employ over 150,000 
persons. Jute is the most Important 
industry, and employs some 50,000 males 
and 10,000 females. There are also 
ironworks and tiniber yards. Over 
300,000 season ticket holders travel into 
C. every day. There are only aliout 470 
females to every 1000 males. Prohaldy 
not more than 250,000 of the Inhai). 
are permanent residents. In certain 
areas overcrowding: Is excessive, and 181 
in 1000 of the pop. of C. are IJlltcratc. 


than one>third Moslems, and some 41 
per cent Christian: in 1941 they num- 
bered 2,108,000 (including: suburbs), and in 
1947 the pop. of Greater Calcutta was 
estimated to number about 4,500,000. 

Calcutta Cup, trophy competed for 
annually by England and Scotland at 
rugby football, presented by the Calcutta 
Club. 

Calcutta Sweepstake was promoted 
annually by tlie Royal Calcutta Turf club, 
the prizes being given on the result of the 
Derby horse-race run at lOpsorn usually on 
the first Wednesdfiy of June every year, 
but occasonally on the last Wednesday 
of May. The ‘sweep’ was nominally 



The univ. of C. was fouiulod in 1857, and 
Lho Senate House on the W. side of College 
Squ€tre In 1872. In the grand hall, 120 
by 60 ft., the eonvocatioiiH for conferring 
dogrocs take plaee. There are 20,000 
students in C. studvlng in the affiliated 
'colleges where they are required to live in 
tiostels. 

The hist, of C., whicli liikes its name 
trom Kalikata, on the site, begins in 1686, 
when Job t’harnock estab. a factory of the 
ffi. India Company there. The old Fort 
W’illiam was erected in 1690. In 1772 C. 
Doeamc the cap. of Bengal, and in 1773 of 
lirit. India until superseded by Delhi in 
1912. A notorious event in the hist, of C. 
was the atrocity of the Black Hole of C., 
1756 Black Hole of Calcutta). 
The Indian Premier of Bengal announced 
n 1940 that the prov. gov. had decided 
>n the removal of the llolwell Monu- 
Twnt commemorating the tragedy. The 
>nginal obelisk erected by Holweil was 
removed In 1821, the later monument 
saving been ereotod In 1902. 

The pop. are two-thirds Hindu, less 1 


private, l»eiiig limited to the members of 
the club, each drawing a number for whicli 
lie paid about 10 rupees, but experieiiw 
showed that tickets were freely trans- 
ferred through membei's to the general 
public 111 all imrts of the woild. TJie 
drawing took place in CaKutta, generally 
on the Saturda 3 ' before the i^erbj' was 
iim, and ingenious precautions were taken 
to ensure perfect fairness. The stakes 
were very high, and in 1929 throe prizes 
totalled l;13.^,000; in 1930 it was decided 
not to publish any figurt's in relation to 
the .sw'eepstake. 

Caldara, see Caravauoio; Tt^lian Art. 

Caldas da Rainha, tu. 47 m. N. of 
Lisbon, and lies in the prov. of Estre- 
madura in I'ortugal. Noted for its sul- 
phurous aud snllno spring-i. ‘Caldas’ is a 
Sp, and Portuguese term for ‘hot spring.’ 
The bathing estab. was founded in 1485 
by the queen of John II. 

Caldas Reyes, tn. in Spain in the 
prov. of Ga^ola, and 54 m. dlstaut from 
Pontovoda. 

CaldeooU, Randolph (1846-86), Eng. 
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artist, worked In a bank, 1861-72, but 
always showed a taste for art. Hla first 
sketches appeared In local papers. 
Will o' the JViitp (1868), and the Sphinx 
(1869). In 1872 ho l)ecame a student at 
the Slado School. Uo became famous as 
illustrator of Washington Irving’s works. 
’Old Christmas’ (selections from the 
Sketch-book) appeared 1875; ’Bracobrldge 
Hall.* 1876. In 1882 he became a member 
of the Institute of Painters In Water 
Colours, exhibiting there, at Crosvenor 
Gallery, and at the Royal Academy. In 
1876 his oil-painting, ‘There were Three 
Ravens sat on a Tree,’ was in the Royal 
Academy. His greatest work was the 
series of cclonred books for children, 
starting in 1878 with John Gilpin and 
The Uouhc that Jack Built, ending in 1885 
with Elegy on Madam Blaize and The 
Great Panjandrum Himself. See R. 
Blackburn, Bandolph Caldecott: Personal 
Memoir of his Early Art Career. 1886. 

Calder, Sir Robert (1745-1818), Brit, 
admiral. He entered the navy in 1759, 
and was present at tlie battle of St. Vin- 
cent (1797), on which occasion he was 
knighted for bringing home dispatches. 
In 1804 he was promoted to the rank of 
rear-admiral; in the following year he was 
stationed off C^ape Finisterre to int-ercept 
the Fr. and 8p. fleets, fleeing before Nelson 
from the W. Indie.s. C. succeeded in 
capturing two Sp. ships, but was out- 
numbered, and retired to Brest. Ho was 
tried by court-martial, and cen-sured for 
an error of judgment. He retired from 
active service, but rose to tho rank of 
admiral in 18 1 (h . ,, 

Calder, name of four rivs. in Eng- 
land: 1. In W. Riding, Yorkshire, rising 
near Burnley and joining the R. Alro at 
CJastloford; length 40 m. 2. In Lanca- 
shire, joining the Ribble near Whalley. 
3. In Cumberland, flowing into tho Irish 
Sea 10 m. S.K. of Whitehaven. 4. In 
Lancashire, joining the Jl. Wyre at 
Qarstrang Church. 

Calderari, Ottonei^ Count (1730-1803), 
It. architect, b. at Vicemsa. Ho formed 
his style on the model of F^alladio, and 
imitated him with great success. Among 
his chief works were tho palaces of 
Bonini, Loschi, Cordellina (1776), which is 
one of hla best productions, and Antlsola 
at Vicenza, and the seminary at Verona, 
which is generally acknowledged to be his 
masterpiece. He was an associate mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, and pub. a 
treatise on architecture. His plans were 
pub. posthumously (1807-17) by Diedo as 
Opere di Architettura. D. at Vicenza. 
See his Life and Works (in Fr.) by J. lo 
Breton, 1804. . „ « « 

CalderAn de la Barca, Don Pedro 
(1600-83), Sp. poet and dramatist, 6. 
in Madrid, of a noble family ; educated at 
the unlv. of Salamanca and showed great 
precocity, producing a play, El Cnrro del 
Ciclo (The Chariot of Heaven) at the age 
of thirteen. J^e seems to have served 
with honour as a private soldier In sev. 
campaigns In Italy and the Low (Countries 
daring 1623-29, and having already 
become famous as a dramatist, was In- 
vited to tho court of Philip IV., and made 


a knight of the order of St. James about 
1636. He produced an enormous number 
of plays of all kinds till about 1651, when 
lie entered tho church, and in 1653 became 
a canon of Toledo, thereafter confluing 
himself mainly to works on sacred sub- 
jects. He gained great preferments in tho 
church, becoming a chaplain to tho king in 
1663, and later superior of the congrega- 
tion of San Podro. As a dramatist, C. 
ranks second to Lope do Vega, whom ho 
excelled in moral depth and purity and 

f race of expression. Ho fell far below 
lopo in invention and ingenuity, and his 
work suffers from his disregard of con- 
ventional dramatic rules, his brilliant 
imagination leading him into extrava- 
gances. Tho lofty moral standard of 
his plays and their reflned cloarnesa of 
language made them a valuable influence 
In on age when the drama was beginning 
to Huffer from tho Itusciviousncss and 
floridiicss of Lope and his srliool. His 
great fault is a lack of Insight into human 
nature, but his plots aro managed with 
such skill and spirit that this defect is 
not immediately apparent. While his 
plays WTre very popular at court, they had 
I qualities of simidicity and precision of 
diction which rendered them intelligible to 
the lower classes as well as to educated 
audiences. His best general plays are El 
Mdoico Prodigioso. a religious drama soine- 
what reminiscent of Faust, and probably 
tho best known in tliis country, part of 
which has been trails, into Eng. by ►‘^^heiley ; 
Jm Vida es Suerfo (Life is a Dream), a 
philosophical play which runs the former 
verj" close in its continental reputation; El 
Principe Constante (The Constant Prince), 
a historical drama on the subject of 
ITinco Ferdinand of Portugal, which, 
together with the former, has been trans. 
into Ger. by Pchlegel; El Alcade de 
Zalamea; El FMvino Orfeo\ El Purgntorio 
de San Patricio, another religious play; 
Im. Duma Duende (Tho Fairy Ijady), a 
‘cloak and sword’ play; El Mfdico de su 
IJonrn (The Physician of his own Honour); 
El Pintor de su Dcshonrai and El Mayor 
Monstruo los Zelos (No Monster liko 
Jealousy), tragedies of passion. But In 
the opinion of many critics his sacred 
plays. Autos Sacramentules (6 vols.), con- 
tain his best work. His collected plays 
were tlrst pul), at Madrid In 1682-91, and 
later cds. have been issued there in 
1848-50 and 1882. Tho best cd. of tho 
Aufos is that issued at Madrid in 1759-60. 
There is a good Ger. trans. by Lorlnser 
(1882) and Eng. trans. of different plays 
^ Denis MacCiJarthy (1853-73), Edward 
FitzGerald (1853 et seq.). Archbishop 
Trench (1856), and N. Maccoll (1888). 
See Archbishop Trench, Essay on Cal- 
derdn, 1820: E. J. Hasell, CoMer&n, 1879; 
J. H. Bridges, Essays and Addresses. 
1907; S. do MadarlagA, Shelley and 
Calderdn, and other Essays on Enghsk and 
Spanish Poetry, 1920. 

Calderon, Philip Hermof^enea (1833-98), 
Anglo-Fr. artist, 6. at Poitiers, of Sp. 
parentage. Ho studied In Paris under 
Ficot, and In London. He exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1853. and at the 
Paris exhibitions of 1867 and 1878. He 
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was elected an associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1864. Academician in 1867, 
and Keeper In 1887. His subjects were 
chiefly historical, hls most Important 
works being ‘The Renunciation of St. 
Klizabeth of Hungary* (1891); ‘Her Most 
High, Noble, and Puissant Grace* (1866) 
(gold medal 1867); ‘The Qaoler*s 
Daughter,* and ‘The Proposal.* 

Calderbn, Rodrigo {d. 1621). Sp. ad- 
venturer, b. in Antwerp, l^atronised by 
the duke of Lcrma, chief minister of 
Philip HI., who gave him titles and 
honours and a large salary for sharing the 
burdens of offlee. C. eventually became 
a secretary of state, in which capacity ho 
roused the jealousy and hatred of the 
court. On the fall of his patron C. was 
accused of murder, and, after languishing 
in prison for two years, was tried by order 
of the duke of Olivarez, who had become 
chief minister under Philip IV. He was 
found guilty and executed. He is the i 
hero of Hulwer Lytton's Calderon the | 
Courtier. 

Calderon, Serafin Est^banez (1801-67), 
Sp. writer, celebrated for his brilliant 
sketches of Andalusian scenes and man- 
ners, which he contributed to the Cartas 
Espailolaa, a weekly Madrid magazine. 
Canovas del Castillo, O.’s nephew, wrote 
hls biography, called El tSoliiario y su 
Tiempo, whi.h li-u uui>. with his writings 
in 1883. 

Calder6fi, Ventura Garcia (b. 1886), con- 
sidered one of the best writers that Sp. S. 
America has produced, was h. in Peru. 
He la the son of a former president of 
Peru, who preferred Imprisonment and 
exile to the shame of signing a treaty that 
ho considered dishonourable for hls 
country. As a result, the son has lived a 
large part of hls life in France and Spain. 
In hls books he writes of Pcnivian native 
subjects in the Sp. language, but with a 
OTace he has partially borrowed from the 
Fr. His best-known voIh. are The Feu- 
geance of Condor, Danger Death, find Colour 
of Blood, all of wdilch arc collections of 
short stories of which be is considered the 

Amer. master. 

Calderwood, David (1575-1650), Presby- 
terian divine and eeelcs. historian, b. at 
Dalkeith, Midlothian. He was educated 
at the Edinburgh Univ., and became 
minister of (trailing, Roxburghshire (1604). 
He opposed the designs of James VI. to 
introduce Episcopacy into Scotland, and 
was tried before the Scottish Parliament 
and banished. Ho resided in Holland 
from 1619 to 1625, whore ho wrroto exten- 
sively on controversial subieots, and on 
hia return to Scotland he collected material 
fop his History of theKirk of Scotland (1678). 
Ho also wrote Altare Damascenum (1621), 
and took port In drawing up the Directory 
for Public Worship in Scotland. Consult 
the life’ by T. Thomson prefixed to the 
History f printed by the Woodrow Society 
In 1842-45. 

Calderwood, Henry (1829-97), Scottish 
minister and philosopher, educated at the 
Edinburgh Univ. and Theological Hall of 
the United Presbyterian Church. He was 
appointed examiner in philosophy, Glas- 
gow, 1861: prof, of moral philosophy. 


Edinburgh. 1868, and chairman of the 
first school board of that city. 1873-77; 
author of The Philosophy of the Infinite 
(1854); The Relations of Mind and Brain 
(1877); Evolution and Man*8 Place inNature 
(1893). See life by bis son,W. Calderwood, 
and 1). Wooclslde, 1900. 

Caldey, is. of Pembrokeshire, Wales, 
24 m. S. of Tenby. Has a Cistercian 
abbey and an agrio. college. 

Caldwell. This name occurs as a par. 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland, and in many 
parts of the U.S. A. There is a city of that 
name in Kansas; a co. in Kentucky; a par. 
in Louisiana; a vil. near Now York; a tn. 
near Texa.s. and a city in Idaho. 

Caldwell, Anne, see Mrs. 

Caldwell, Robert (1814-91), Anglican 
coadjutor bishop of Madras, b. near 
Antrim. Ho was sent out to India by the 
London Missionary Society, but joined the 
Church of England, and was consecrated 
bishop of Tinnevelly as coadjutor to tho 
bishop of Madras in 1877. He wrrote a 
Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian 
or S.. Indian Family of Bandages (1856); 
and assisted in a Tamil translation of tho 
Prayer Book, 1842-72, and tho Bible, 
1858-69. Sec Reminiscences (1894). 

Caleb, son of Jephimneh, of tho tribe of 
Judah, and one of the spies appointed by 
Moses to explore the land of Canaan. C. 
and Joshua, the son of Nun, were the only 
spies privileged to enter ‘ the land flowing 
with milk and honey,* for tho other ten 
spies brought back an unfavourable 
report and caused tho children of Israel to 
rebel. Thev acknowledged that tho land 
•flowed with milk and honey,* but they 
declared that the cities were well protected 
and that tho people were of giant-Iiko pro- 
portions. C. and Joshua wore anxious to 
fight their way to Canaan, with the result 
that they were spared to see the event 
accomplished. C. received Hebron and 
its dist. as his portion. 

Caledon: 1. Tn, in Capo Province, S. 
Africa, 87 m. by rail S.E. of Cape Toivn 
It is on the Zwartherg, and has seven 
thermal springs, strongly radio-active, 
whoso content of ferrous carbonate held 
in solution is deelarc*d to be four times as 
great as that of any other springs known. 
2. Riv. of S. Africa rising in Mont-aux 
Sources in tho Drakensberg and flowing 
into tho Orange R., forming for the greater 
part of its course tho hoimdary between 
the Orange Free State, and Basutoland. 
Length 220 in. {See Illustration, p. 130.) 

Caledonia, anct. name of that part of 
Scotland l.ving N, of tho firths of Clyde 
and Forth, Tho tenn is still used In 
poetry for tho whole of S(‘otland. 

Caledonia, New, see Nkw Galkdo.via. 

Caledonian Canal, chain of lochs, united 
by artifleinl canals, which stretch N.B. 
and N.W. aero.ss Scotland, connecting the 
N. with the Irish Sea. It traverses the 
Great Glen of Albln, through the counties 
of Inverneas and Argyll, from Moray 
Firth to Loch Kil. The lochs are Boauly, 
Ness, Oich, Lochy, Eil, and Linnhe* The 
total letwi U of tho canal is nearly 62 m.. 
the oanab being 23 m. long. The work of 
cutting theso channels was begun in 1803, 
under the superrislon of Telford. The 
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canal was opened for naylfsration in 1823. 
but the work was not completed till 1847. 
The average depth of the urtiAclaJ 
channels is 17 ft., the breadth at the 
surface being 120 ft., and at the bottom 
60 ft. The total cost of construction was 
£1,311,270. The canal enables vessels to 
avoid the dangerous route via X^entland 
Firth and the Hebrides, and is chiefly used 
by fishing craft and tourist steamers. 


and Gourock, and to Oban and Balia- 
chullsh. The railway was amalgamated 
in 1923, together with numerous other 
national and local lines, with the L.M.S. 
Since Jan. 1, 1 948, the ScxDttlsh railways so 
amalgamated have been organised os the 
Scottish region of the Brit. Hallways 
system. 

Calembour, or Calembourg, play upon 
words, based upon tho difference in 
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Caledonian Market, so-called 'thieves’ 
market.* held near the Caledonian Road. 
London, In tho par. of Islington, and once 
known as tho Islington Cattlo Market. 
It ranks in r<^j)utation with the famous 
Hasta of Madrid, but though some stolon 
^ods may find their way lo tho market, 
ft la by no means ill conducted and 
ixnqucstioiiahly good articles may be 
found by the bargain -him ter. Before 
tho development of the trade in frozen 
and chilled meat from abroad , it performed 
its original function of a rattle market. 

Caledonian Railway. The company was 
formed In 1845, amalgamated and ab- 
sorbed the Scottish Central and Scottish 
N.E. railways, together with a number of 
small lines which served tns. N. of Perth 
In 1865-68, and obtained possession of 
the Forth and Clyde Canal and the Monk- 
land Cana! in 1867. The total length of 
line was 1080i m. The main lines ran 
from Carilsle to Aberdeen via Stirling and 
Perth, Edinburgh to Glasgow, Greenock, 


meaiung of words pronounced alike, in 
great favour among tho Fr, wits of the 
eighteriiih century. The name is said to 
be derived from an abbot of RahJonberg, 
an aninsing personage, or a teller of 
amusing anecdotes, in c)ld Gcr. tah 3 S, or 
possibly fiTun a count of Kahlenl)org, who 
was notorious for the amusing blunders 
Id speaking Fr. at tho court of Louis XV. 

Calenberg, or Kalenberg, former princi- 
pality of Hanover, which was traversed 
by the Ra. Weser and Lclno and had an 
area of 1050 sq. m. The name w'os taken 
from an anct. castle near Schulenberg. 
In the Middle Ages the principality 
l^olonged to Liinoburg. ftn<l after des- 
cending from one branch of the House of 
Brunswick to another, it camo In 1705 
into tho possession of August, 

electoral prince of Hanovelr. 

Calendar (from Lat. CfUends, or Ka- 
lends), medns of distributing time with 
renpeot to its natural diva, in porkkU 
for the purpoBos of civil Hfe. The most 
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obvious and most natural of all divs. three months between the civil Rom. year 
was that of the day. a period marked out and the antronomical year. With the 
by the dlumal revolution of the earth on help of Sosigenes, an astronomer from 
its axis, and the alternation of U^ht and Alexandria, C^ar fixed the averaige length 
dar'kness. The solar year, which com- of the year at 3651 days. Every fourth 
pieties the circle of the eeaKOus, was the year was to have 366 days, the ordinary 
mrgest div. The period from the new years containing only 365. The civil year 
moon to new moon marked out the month, was to bo regulated by the sun, the 
The anct. Egyptian year consisted of intercalary month was abolished, and in 
twelvemonths of thirty days, together with order that the days of the year should bo 
flvo supplementary days. Calculating properly restored 67 davs w^ere inserted in 
their year in this way, tiiey lost ono com- the current year, which consisted of 445 
pilcte day in every four years, so that in the days, the last year of the era of oonfualon. 
-course of time they caused a fxjinplcto The first year of the Julian O. was 46 
revolution of the seasons. The Gks. b.c., or 708 a.u.o. The number of days in 
divided their month of thirty days in the months of the Julian C. were 30 and 
throe equal divs., a method whicii revolu- 31 alternately, with the exception of Feb., 
tionary France at a later date tried to which was to have, in ordinar^’^ years, 29 
follow. The Rom. days of the month days, and in leap years 30. This order 
wore calculated backmrds from three w'as only upset in the time of Augustus, 
fixed periods, the Calends, the Nones, and who name<i the eighth montli of the year 
the Idea. The Calends was always the after himself, and in order that it should 
first day of the month, tho Nones always have the same number of days as the 
fbe ninth dav before ttoo Ides, and the seventh month, named after tlie gresat 
Ides in the middle of the month either in Julius, took one day from Feb., and 
the 13th or 15th. The method of calcu- decreed that in future Feb. should in 
lation was as follows: The days between ordinary years have 28 days, and in leap 
tho Calends and the Nones wore tho days years 29. In order also that three months 
before tho Nones, the days ijctw'ceii the of 31 days should not come together, he 
Nones and the Ides, the days iK?forG the decreed the alteration of the number of 
Idee, and the days between the Ides and davs of the four last months of the year 
the end of the "lonth, the days hcfoie the as follows: Sept., 30; Oct., 31 ; Nov., 3G; 
<r!alonds, ant-, in tjic <'44h*nlation of the day Dec., 31. They had previously been: 
of the montii, tho clays were counted S(»pt., 31; Oct.,* 30; Nov., 31; Dec., 36. 
inclusively. The proverbial phrase Ad The pontiffs, who still had charge of the 
Kalcndas Orweas is cquival-c'iit to ‘never,’ C., made the mistake of allowing one leap 
as the (Jk. C. had no Calends. Tho C. of year every three years, instead of every 
practically every civilised state is bor- four. This mistake was discovered and 
rowed from that of the Rome. 0«*iginally, corrected during tho reign of AugustiLS, 
it would seem, the Horn. C.. as ascribed to who ordered the intercalating of tho 
Romulus, consisted of only ten months, additional day to bo dropped until the 
which began with MarcJi and ended with error had been corrected. The Julian C., 
Doc. This, however, only allowed for 304 although a vast improvement on the older 
days, and no known arrangement seems to method of calculating tho year, yet mad© 
liavo been made for the remaining days, the vear some 11 min. 14 sec. too long. 
Under Numa tw’o additional months were Grnduallv this came to be recognised, 
added to the C.. one, Jan-, at the beginning and by tho sixteenth century the C. was 
of the year, tlu* other, Feb., at the end. some ten davs wrong. Already ideas 
Ultimately this was changed so that the had l)ecn put 'forward for its correction, 
two additional months fell at the Ix'ginning At the council of Nica*a, the vernal 
of the year. All the months consisted of equinox, wddeh fell on March 25 in the 
29 ami 30 days alternately, so that the year 46 im fell on the 21st. Efforts had 
vear now consisti'd of 351 days, which was been made by astronomers correct the 
mereased to 355, from tlie superstitious fault, but it was not until I .qie Gregory 
belief of tho luck of odd numbers. Still XIII. loi>k up the matter that the fault 
the year was over ten days short of its was corrected. Rv that time it had been 
correct period, and an additional mouth made obvious that the en or amounted to 
was intercalated in Feb. every two years, three days in 400 years. Gregory issued 
This month, which consisted alternately of a bull by which the ten davs, which 
22 and 23 day*’, made tho year one day too represented tho difference between the 
long, and additional rnonns had to bo date of tho equinox in 325 and in 1582. 
adopted to correct this mistake. The wore unnulled, and Oct. 5 was recognised 
length of tho intercalated month docs not ns tho 15th. In order also that the fault 
appear to have been regulated by any should not again occur, it was ordained 
fixed principle, with the rasult that it that tho centiirial yeai*s should not be 
came to be a w'eapon of some effect in the recognised as leap years, save w’here they 
hands of the pontiffs with whom the were divisible by 400. Thus 1600 was a 
reflation of the O. rested. They cur- leap year, 1700, ISOO, and 1900 were 
tailed tho year In order to spite their common years, and 20 c o will bo a leap 
enemies, they lengthened It In order to year. This method of calculating the year 
benefit their friends. By tho tinio that was cSrlled the Gregorian C. new style. 
Ceesar became tho dictator of Home they It was promulgated by a bull, and found 
had reduced the C. to chaos, and one of his Immediate Kcceptauco In Spain, Portugal, 
first steps was to attempt, successfully and parts <n Italy. France adopted the 
within limits, the reform of tho C. By Gregorian C. in tho same year. Frusta, 
the year 46 b.o. there was a difference of the Ger. Rom. Cathollo states, HoUaad, 
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Flanders, and Switzerland adopted the 
change on Jan 1, 1583; Poland in 1586. 
Hungary in 1587. Naturally enough, the 
proposal of the Catholic Church did not 
find Immediate oc'ceptance in the Pro- 
testant countries. Scotland adopted the 
change in 1600. making also Jan. 1 the 
beginning of the year. The gi-cator number 
of the Ger. states and Denmark adopted 
the new stylo about the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Sweden adopted it gradu- 
ally between 1700 and 1740. Knglaiid. 
held back to a largo extent by vulgar and 
Ignorant prejudice, did not ado]>t the new 
style until 1752. For a long time she had 
probably found it Inconvenient to calcu- 
late her chronology by means of a system 
long given up by W. Europe and also 
antiquatiHl. The O. (Now Style) Act was 
passed in 1750, and the difference, which 
amounted to eleven days, was rectified by 
calling Sept. 2 Sept, 14, 1752. The first 
day of the year was alno changed from 
March 25 to Jan. 1. The bill was not 

S assed without considerable outcry from 
tie mob, who went about crying for the 
restoration of their cloven days. The 
Russian. Gk., Serbian, and Rumanian 
Churches did not abandon the Julian 
C. until May 1923, when the Oiegorian, 
slightly modified, wiis adopted. 

Hebrew Calendar. — The Jewish year 
coasists of 12 or 13 months, according 
to whether the y ear is ordinary or embolis- 
mio. The year Is lunisolar. and the date 
is calculated back to the creation, which is 
computed as having taken place 3760 
years and 3 months before the beginning 
of our Christian era. The ordinary year 
has only 354 days, but the embolismlc 
384; the cmbollsmio y’ear is obtained by 
the Intercalation of a month of 29 days, 
called Veadar. This intercalated month 
occurs seven times in a cycle of nineteen 
years, and readjusts the Jewish year with 
the solar year. The day is held to begin 
with the sunset, but in reality the day 
begins always at 6 p.m. and continues for 
th^ successive 24 liours. The hour Is 
dmded into 1080 equal parts, called 
beUaqim, of which each helaq Is equal to 
3*3 sec. The Jewish month consists of 
20 days, 12 hrs. 44 min. 3} sec. The 
names of the Jewish months are Tishri, 
Hesvan, Kislcv, Tebet, Sobat, Adar 
(Veadar In embolismlc years), Nisan, 
lyar, Sivan, Tammiiz, Ah, Ellul. Each 
of the months has 30 or 29 days, alter- 
nately. The Jewish New Year’s Day 
to the Ist Tishri, which falls between 
Sept. 5 and Oct. 5. In 1948 the Ist 
Tishri fell on Oct. 4, the Jewish year 
being A.M. 5709. 

The Mttelim Calendar. — The era of 
the E., or the era of the llcjira, is dated 
from the first day of the month preceding 
the flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina. The era therefore began on July 
16, 622. The year is purely lunar, and 
composed of twelve lunar months, which 
contain 30 and SO days respectively. The 
years are divided Into cycles of thirty 
yean, nineteen of which are ordinary and 
eleven of which contain one extra day 
added to the last month of the year. 
Obviously, with such a^systom the months 


are not kept in any way to the same season 
according to the solar year, but run 
through all these seasons In the course of 
about 32 i years. The Muslim year 
begins in tho month called Muharram, 
which corresponds with Nov. 3 of the year 
1948, and is the beginning of the 1368 year 
of Hejira. Tho Muslim months are 
Muharram, Saphar, Kabia i., Rabla ii., 
Joinada 1., Jornada ii., Rajah, Shoabau, 
Ramaddn.Shawwdl, Diilkaada, Dulhoggia. 
Tho month Ramaddu Is observed by all 
Moslems as the month of abstinence. 

The Hevolulionary Calendar. — Tho 
Revolutionaries, flushed with success, 
decreed in the National Convention of 
1793 that the year of tho Christian era 
should no longer be observed as the civil 
year, but that a new era, dating from tho 
commencement of the republic, should bo 
cstah. Accordingly, the dote Sept. 22. 
1792, was fixed as the first day of the new 
era of freedom. The model they chose to 
estiiblish themselves on was essentially 
Grecian. The year was to consist of 
twelve months of 30 days. There were to 
be five complcineiitary days which were to 
be celebrated ns holidays, and were 
dedicated to Virtue, Genius, Labour, 
Opinion, and Rewanls. Pivery fourth 
year was to have another complementary 
day, which was to be called Revolution 
Day. The period of four years was to be 
called a Franciado, and tho months were 
to be equally divided into three periods of 
10 days each. The months, commencing 
on Sept. 22, 1792, w’ore to be as follows: 
VendCinlaire, Hrumaire, Trinmiro, 
Nivosc, riuviose, \’'ento.se, Germinal, 
Flor(?al, Prairial, Mcssidf)r, Thormldor, 
Fructidor. An elaborate system also was 
evolved, by means of which tho centurlal 
error would bo corrected, but the Gre- 
gorian C. was adopted In 1806, by a decree 
of Napoleon. CottituU R. Lnmont, 7'he 
Homan Calendar and its reformation by 
Julius Casar. 1920; A. I'hlllp, The 
Calendar : its History. Structure, and 
Improvement. 1921; W. Schultz, ZeUrech- 
nung und WeUordnung (Leipzig), 1924; 
R. Sewell, The Siddhantas and the Indian 
Calendar, 1924. 

Calendering, process of producing a 
glazed or polished surface upon paper, 
linen, and cotton. Tho terra la a corrup- 
tion of ‘cylindering,* having reference to 
the Uvsual method of passing the material 
between revolving cylinders, usually of 
steel or hydraulically eompresEcd paper, 
under higli pressure. The principles are 
illustrated by the domestic Iron and 
mangle. 

Calends, or Kalends, see Calkndau. 

Calendula, genus of plants of the order 
CJomposltap, common to the Mediterranean. 
C. offleAnalis Is well known In England as 
the pot-nmrlgold, Mary‘bu4. or golds, and 
is a very hardy garden plant. C. arvensU. 
the field marigold, grow$ profusely in 
vineyards of the Rhino, 

Calenlua. Walter (d. II 9 I), archdeacon 
of Oxford, from 1 1 1 5 to 1 138. The name 
O. was given to him by John Bale, It being 
an adjective formed from CfiUna, a 
supposed name for Oxford (really a mis- 
reading for Calova, tho name of a Rom. 
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station at Sllchcster). According to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, this Walter 
brought from Brittany the Breton or 
Welsn original which Geoffrey professed 
to translate In his Jlistory of the Kings of 
Britain. 

Calenture (from Sp. calentvra), tem- 
porary delirium of fever to which sailors 
are prone in hot climates. The nature of 
the disoase is somewhat obscure, but it is 
brought on through exposure to the sun's 
rays. 

Galepino, Ambrogio (1435-1511), It. 
lexicographer, 6. at Berguma, and became 
an Augustine monk. His whole life was 
spent in the compilation of a polyglot 
dictionary of which the first ed. appeared 
at Reggio in 1502. Kleven cds. were 
pub. by the AJdi between 1542 and 15U2. 

Calewatta. see Darlino. 

Calexico, city in Imperial co., Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Pop. 6500. 

Calf, see Cattle. 

Calgary, city in the prov. of Alberta, 
Canada: the centre of a ranching and 
agrio. dist., founded In 1883, with a pop. 
of 100,000. It is an important junction 
on the main Jlnc of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 40 m. from the Rocky Mts., 
whence it obtains a supply of coal. The 
railway here rises to 3437 ft. above sea 
level. It has an Institute for t-echnology 
and art, anti a library 20,000 

vols. There is a Normal school for the 
training of teachers. There is also a 
stock exchange of increasing importance; 
the well -organised telephone system of 
Alberta is centreti here, and there are 
more than seventy local trade unions, and 
a dept, of Labour. (ukshops of the 
Canadian I’aciflc Railway are cstab. 
here, and its industries include corn mills, 
saw mills, and iron foundi’ios. C. is on 
the Lethbridge-Edrnonton branch of the 
Trans-Canada Air Lint's system. 

Calhoun, John Caldwell (1782-1850), 
Amer. statesman, b. in .\bbeville co., S. 
Carolina, of Scoto-Irish parentage. He 
graduated at Yale in 1804. and then 
entered the legal profession. In 1811 he 
represented his native state in Con- 
gress, and strongly siiiJported measures 
which led to the declaration of war with 
England (1812-15). 11c W£is secretary of 

war in Monroe’s Cabinet (J817), anti 
twice became vice-president of the IJ.S.A., 
In 1825-29 and 1829-32. In 1829 he 
sbow'^ed that his political views were 
undergoing a change, and In 1831, in 
his Address to the People of South Carnlhw, 
ho df'flnitoly severed his connection with 
President Jackson, by setting forth his 
theory of state rights as opposed to federal 
nile. He retired from the vice-presidency 
and sat In the Senate from 1832 till 1843, 
when he became secretary of atato under 
Tyler. C. strongly opposed war with 
Mexico (1846-47) and championed the 
slave - holding states (1848), honestly 
believing slavery to be a blessing to master 
and -slave alike. He d. at Washington. 
For his life, consult R. S. Jenkins, 1851, 
and R. K. Cralle, in the collected ed. 
of his works (1853-^55): for his political 
and social views, and for the hist, of his 
time, cofiSuU the life by Von Holst. 


1882. His Correspondence was pub. by 
J. F. Jameson in 1900. 

Cali, tn. of Colombia, in the dept, of 
Caiica. It is situated on tbo Rio C., near 
its junction with tho Rio Cauca, at an 
elevation of 3100 ft. It is an important 
commercial tn., and contains the fine 
Ionic church of San Francisco. Pop. 
105,000. 

Calibration, term which was originaUy 
applied to tlie measurement of the bore or 
calibre of a cannon, an accurate know- 
ledge of which was essential. I’asslng 
tlirough the meaning of measurement of 
tho bore of any tube it has now reached the 
meaning of the comparison of the readings 
of any Instrument with what It should 
indicate. In manufacturing a scientific 
Instrument for which accuracy Is required, 
it is found that the most satisfactory 
method of procedure is not so much to 
graduate tho scale so as to give very 
accurate readings, but to make tho scale 
roughly accurate and then attach a list 
of corrections. As an illustration of tho 
methods used we may take the case of 
some electrical instruments. An ammeter 
measuring continuous current can be 
calibrated by comparison with a tangent 
of galvanometer of wiilch W'e know that 
tho tangent of its angle of deflection Is 
proportional to the current flowing. This 
gives a means of comparing tho dlvs. of 
the ammeter scale among themselves, but 
If tho values recorded are to be compared 
with actual current values, the constant 
of tho galvanometer must be found by 
means of a voltameter or similar instru- 
ment. Similarly, an ammeter measiu’lng 
alternating currents may be calibrated by 
means of an electrodynamometer, the 
deflections of which are proportional to 
the square of tho current, Tho i)rinclplc3 
of G. are best lUustratetl In the case of the 
ordinary mercury in glass thermometers. 
Tn the process of mamif. the tube is 
scratched at points reached by tho mer- 
cury at tho freezing and boiling points of 
water. The distance between these marks 
is divided into a hundred parts, each part 
called a degree. But this assiimea that 
tho boro of the capillary tube is constant 
throughout its length, which Is never true. 
Tho process of C. consists In observing the 
length of a detached column of mercury at 
diflerent parts of the tube 

Calibre, see Gun. 

Caliche, impure sodium nitrate, or Chile 
snltpotre. Formula NaNO,. It is from 
C. that the world’s siipply of sodium 
nitrate is obtained. The deposits ooout 
only in N. Chile, notably in tho prov. of 
Tarapnea. 

Calico-printing, process of impressing on 
cotton or other textiles certain designs In 
colours. The art wan known to the 
Egyptians, oven as far as the effect of 
certain substances called mordants in 
making tiio colour-^ permanent in the 
fabric. It was also known In quits 
anct. times in India, whence, through the 
agenoy of Hie Dutch B. India Gomiiany. 
the trade brought into Holland. 16 
was Introduced into London in 1676, 
Glasgow in 1738, and into Liverpool in 
1764. Tho essential principles of the 
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methods have remained the same, but the colouring with indigo or aniline blaok, It is 
development of the use of machinery and customary to print a 'resist/ that is, a 
the extension of chemical knowledge have substance which prevents the incor- 
made the operations less tedious and more poratlon of the colour material with the 
varied in their colour-effects. There are fabric; the coloured portion will then 
two processes of printing, block-printing ultimately be that portion not treated 
and ma^iine-printlng. In the former, a with the resist. Steam Is used with some 
wooden block is engraved with the design colouring suhstauces either to fix them in 
by band, exceptionally fine work some- the fabric by mere mechanical blowing 
times being done on copper plates let into through, or to effect a desired chemical 
t^ wood. The design for machiDO- change, or, when, albumen is used as a 
prlDtlng Is first of all engraved upon a soft fixing agent, to bring about the required 
steel roller, which is hardened and made coagulation. O’Brien, Calico Prints 

to impress the design in relief on a second ing^ 1892: W. Watson, Textile Design ami 
steel cylinder. This cylinder is hardened Colour, 1937. 

in Ite turn and finally transfers the original Calicut, seaport of Walabar dlst., 
design to a copper roller. Kach colour Madras, India, on the coast, 84 m. N.W. 
to be printed demands a separate roller, so of Coimbatore. It was the first place in 
that machine carrying as many as twenty India visited by Europeans, Pedro do 
copper cylinders may be employed. Each Covilhao calling here in 1486 and Vasco da 
printing cylinder is mounted so as to press Gama in 1498. It had been a great centre 
B^inst a large central roller, around which of native trade, but declined under Portii- 
the cloth to be printed passes. The colour guese rule, and only revived after its 
Is supplied to each copper cylinder by a occupation by the Eng. In 1792. It has 
colour-box in which a small roller revolves given its name to calico. Its industrios 
up to its axis at the same time pressing are cotton spinning and weaving, and it 
against the copper cylinder. The ‘colour exports tea, coffee, coco-nuts, and spices, 
doctor/ a thin steel blade filling against Pop. 127,000, mostly Muslim Moplahs, 
the surface of the copper cylinder before the rest being Hindus, 
contact with the cloth, removes excess of Calid&sa, or Kalidasa, Hindu poet of the 
colouring matter; wlillo another steel post-Vedio period of Sanskrit literature, 
blade, called tlie ‘lint doctor,* Is similarly The dates of his life are extremely uncor- 
fltted after the printing cylinder leaves the tain. Ho seems to have lived during the 
cloth to remove all impurities communi- reign of Vikrarndditya of Ujjain, but ivs 
cated by the cloth. There are many there were sev. moniirchs of that name 
‘styles, or methods, of colour printing, from 57 b.c. to a.d. 1050, this do(^s not 
some involving the printing of mordants assign any very definite limits. He lias 
first and dyeing the whole material after, been traditionally assigned to the first 
some which involve the oxidation of the century b.c., but modern scholarship 
colour material used, and some which re- tends to place him considerably later, 
quire the application of steam at con- His most famous works arc his dramas, 
siderable pressure to fix the coloiu*8. especially Snkuniald, which, when first 
Mordants may be defined as substances introduced to Europe through tho trans. 
which have an affinity for the fabric on the of Sir Wm. Jones in 1789, was re- 
one hand and an affinity for tho colouring ceived with great admiration. A later 
material on tho other; tliey thus serve to trans. by Monicr Williams appeared 
hold the colouring matter in place. They in 185G. His other dramas are KiA*ra- 
vary In composition according to fhe morvnsi (The Hero and tho Nymph), 
purpose they have to serve, and it may be containing some fine lyrical passages, and 
noted that the same colour material may Mdlavikdommitra, a comedy. There are 
give different colours with dillerent also assigned to him two ojilc poems, 
mordantfl. In the ‘madder style,’ for Itaghuvnrisa, trans. into Eng. by P. de 
example, a cloth may be printed wit h four Lacy Johnstone, 1902, and 'Kumdra 
or more different mordants in the printing Sambhava, only remarkable for isolated 
niachme. After being dried in a drying passages, and differing so greatly that it 
chamber, tho pieces are put through a seems doubtful if they can be credited to 
process called ageing. This consists of the saino author; and sov'. lyrics, the best, 
subjecting them to the influence of heat Meghaduta (The Cloud Messenger), being 
and moisture, by which certain necessary very beautiful. Nalddaya, a poetical 
phyrfeal and cheinic-al changes in the romance, trans. by Rev. W. Yates, 1844, 
printed inordante are brought about, is also ascribed to C. 

The next process, called dunging, con- Calif, sec Caliph. 

slsts of passing tho cloth through a hot California, Pacific state of the U.S.A. 
solution which removes any uncombined bounded N. by Oregon, E. by Nevada and 
mordant or thickening agent. A solution Arizona, S. by Lower C. (Mexico), and W. 
or cows dung was formerly used for this by the Pacific Ocean. It lies between 

E roceM, but many effective substitutes parallels 32“ 28' and 42“ N. lat. It is 
aye been discovered. The material after popularly known os the Golden State, 
being thoroughly washed is ready for and in the W. it is often spoken of as 
dyeing, a process usually occupying one tho Coast. The vast mt. system of C., 
hours. -V The material then has with tho variation It gives of peak and 
to be ol^rrd, that is, the colour has to be cailon. valley and hill, ts oho or its most 
taken out of th<^ portions not mordanted, cousploucfiis features. Two great mt. 
This is done by means of a hot soap ranges exist. Tho Sierra Nevada runs 
s^tion and a chlorine solution, all colours almost parallel with tho coast along the 
not fixed' being thus removed. In E. boundary of the state. Its average 
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breadth id about 80 m., and it inoludee 
about a dozen peaks over 1 0,000 ft. higrh. 
Chief of these Is Mt. Whitney (14,898 ft.), 
the highest in the U.S.A. (eJccludlng 
Alaska). Among the Sierra Nevada 
ranges are the rifts of the Yosomito, 
King’s, and Tuolotimo, oaflons famous 
throughout the world for their magnificent 
Boonery. Along the coast lies the scries 
of disconnected ranges grouped as the 
coast range, longer but lower than the 
Sierra Nevada. Between these two 
ranges lies the great valley of the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin, which two 


olTopts are being made to preserve them. 
Timber production is valued at some 
$30,000,000 (2.000,000,000 board feet— 
cblcfiy pine). There are twenty National 
forests, wlilch cover over 23,000,000 ac. 
Of animals, the most characteristic are the 
grizzly and black bears, the puma, the 
bighorn sheep, and various varieties of 
deor. The N. rive, supply good stores of 
salmon, and coast fishing Is generally 
important. The geology of the state is 
fairly simple. The general basis Is fairly 
recent, the Sierra Nevada being chiefly 
composed of Tria.sslc and Jurassic beds 
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rlvs. unite and run liico San Francisco 
Bay, The former, with its trib. the 
Feather, drains the N. part of the state, 
the latter drains most of the S. part. 
Other rivs. are the Eel, Trinity, and 
Klamath, all In the N. Since O. extends 
over 770 it». from N. to y., the climatic 
conditions are varied. The N. diat. la very 
rainy, particularly In the winter, and tho 
N.W. is damp and foggy. Tho S., how- 
ever, is warm and semi-tropical, and has 
thus become a favourite winter resort. 
The rainfall is generally low, and the 
nights are generally cool throughout. On 
the whole, tho climate is one of the best in 
the world. The flora of C. is very distinct 
from that of the more easterly sUites. 
Among its characteristic products may bo 
named the mammoth Sequoia qiuantea 
and tho Sequoia semperviren^, a species of 
r^wood which flourishes particularly In 
the N.W. These two species are the only 
survivors of the genus Sequoia, once 
widely spread over the N. hemisphere, and 


the coast ranges are chiefly Cretaceous 
and Tertiary. The axis of the Sierra 
Nevada is probably Arehn-an, and tho 
elevation of tho coast range occuri*ed 
towards the end of tho JVIiocene pciriod. 
The mineral resources are great, and since 
the discovery of gold in 1848 the output 
bus been enormous. Lode and placer 
operations (1941) produce gold valued at 
nearly $11,000,000. In 1942 the output 
of gold was 1,400,000 oz. Other minerals 
are silver (output about 1,000,000 oz. 
annually), iron, coal, borax, rock-salt, 
quick.silver. and copi)er. The mining of 
precious stones is Increusing in importance. 
Tho total of ininonil production for 1941 
was nearly $370,000,000. The gradual 
increase In the number of small owners 
had given an impetus to C.*e agido. 
progress. Thirty -five million ac. are 
under cultivation, and of this about 

700.000 ac. consist of vineyards, while on 

200.000 ac. cotton is grown. The poach 
and pear orchards produce im|>oivtaQt 
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crops, and all cereals, including wheat, 
vegetables, fruits, and nuts common to 
temperate and sub -tropical zones are 
found in C. The cash income from crops 
in 1945 was over 11,250,000.000, while that 
from live-stock wa^ about 1534,000,000. 
Abimdant irrigation Is provide^^ by the 
numerous streams and unnavigablo rivs. 
and 4,746.600 ac. of land are under irri- 
gation. The output of petroleum is any- 
thing up to 250,000,000 barrels annually, 
but production varies. The Long Ucach 
wells have increased their output by 
drilling to a depth of 8000 ft. The main 
industry of O. is petroleum refining. Gaso- 
line or petrol output is about 80,000,000 
barrels. Other industries are food can- 
ning and meat packing. Los Angeles and 
San Francisco are very active ports, the 
exports from the two ports totalling 
each $137,000,000 to $150,000,000 (1941), 
and the imports between $80,000,000 and 
$90,000,000 each. One of the chief in- 
terests in C. is the film industry at Holly- 
wood, Los Angeles. The clear atmo- 
sphere allows motion pictures to be taken 
on all but about ten days in the year. 
Millions have been invested in the in- 
dustry, and Hollywood probably makes 
more flinia than all the rest of the w’orld. 
Communication by road and railway is 
well developed, $60,000,000 having lately 
been spent on road constructloiu Air lines 
have been estab. The present constitu- 
tion of C. was adopted in 1880. It was 
drawn up by the Workingman's party, 
following the anti-Chinese labour agita- 
tions. The state administration is in the 
hands of a governor elected every four 
years. Taxes are administered by a 
board of equalisation. Under the con- 
stitution gov. flepts. have no mcasuro of 
autonomy, and any new departure means 
a revision of the constitution in the 
form of an amendment. This is known 
as the C. idea. There have been sev. 
amendments. The senate consists of 
forty members elected for four years, 
an4 the assembly of eighty members 
elated for two years. C. is represented 
in Congress by two senators and twenty 
representatives. C. was first discovered by 
Juan Cnbrlllo In 1542 and remained under 
Sp. nile until 1822, when it declared Its 
independence and allegiance to Mexico, 
It was taken over by the U.S.A. in 1847. 
and became a state of the Union in 1850. 
Chief tns.: Los Angeles, 1,504,000; San 
Francisco, 634,300; Oakland, 302,000; 
8aa Diego, 203,000; Long Be«.ch, 164,000; 
Sacramento, the state capital, 105.000. 
The gross area of C. is 158.693 sq. m., and 
the total pop. Is estimated at 6,907,000. 
There are over 90,000 Jap. (of whom 

60.000 were born in the U.S.A. ), and 

40.000 Chinese (over half born In the 

U.S.A. b A. Drury, California: an 

JnUm^ Ouide, 1939; J. W. Caughey, 
California. 1940; J. A. B. .Scherer. Thirty- 
First Star, 1942; R. E. Ck>wan, A nib- 
lioQmvhv of th§ Uiatorv of California, 
isao-tojo, 3 vols., 1943; R. O. Cleland. 
From Wilderness to Empire, 1944. 

Caltfornia, OuU of« arm of the Paelflo 
which separates the Lower Oallfornian 
peninsula from the •‘rest of Mexico. 
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Length Is about 700 m., and breadth 
varies from 60 to 130 m. It was originally 
known as the Sea of Cort68. after its first 
explorer. Both shores ore bordered by 
high mts. and the coast-line is very varied. 
At its N. extremity It receives tho Colo- 
rado, and various other stroauis also run 
into it. On its coasts are the portJi of 
San Jos6, La Paz, MazatlAii, and Guaymas. 

California, Lower, 70(J-m.-long and 
narrow and drought-cursed peninsula in 
the Pacific Ocean forming two ters. of 
Mexico, with an area of 55,629 sq. m. and 
a pop. of 130,300, is nearly destitute of 
streams, and for weary months not a drop 
of rain falls on the parched deserts. Hut 
the Boleo copper mines in tho N. are one of 
the chief sources of the world’s copper 
supply, rich deposits of gold have been 
discovered and a solid rnt. of iron and 
various other minerals. Tho chief tn.. 
La Paz (pop. GOOO), is one of tho three 
greatest pearl-producing centres of tho 
world. 

Californian Poppy, genus ( Eschsrholtzia) 
of perennial herbs of the poT>py family, 
native of tho valleys of the Sierra Nevada 
Mts. and grown as an oruainentai ann. 
The name is Bomotimos given to the 
Platystemon, another genus of Papa- 
veracem, native to California. 

California, University of, ono of the most 
Important uni vs. in the U.S.A., opened at 
Oakland in 1809, but removed to Berkeley, 
California, in 1873. In this year the 
College of Medicine was organised in San 
Francisco, and this, with other San 
Francisco colleges for law and medical 
research, were affiliated to the IJ. of O. 
Other affiliated institutions are those for 
agriculture at Davis, for subtropical 
horticulture at Hiverside. and for ocean- 
ography at La Jolla. The famous Lick 
Observatory, Mt. Hamilton, belongs to 
the univ. There Is also a S. branch of the 
univ. at Los Angeles. Large-scale im- 
provements have been carried out at 
Berkeley, following a permanent plan for 
construction, designed in 1896 by Bcnard, 
a Fr. architcet. The Gk. theatre, 
seating 8000 people, was built In 1903. 
The univ. is co-cduoational, and has 
50.000 students (1947). In addition there 
ore numerous students enrolled under an 
exteii^'iou bcheme. Tuition is free to all 
permanent residents of Cslifornia. Agri- 
culture is the speeialiscd «ubject most 
studied, and tho resenreh stations nt 
Mt. View, Corteiia. and in tho Imperial 
Valley belong to the univ. 

Caligula, Gaius Caesar Augustus Ger- 
manicus (a.d. 37-41). was b. at A»*tium in 
the year a.i>. 12. the son of Germanicus 
and Agrippina. He was brought up 
among the soldiers at tho camp, and thus 
beeame their great favourite, receiving 
from them the niekname Of C., from the 
soldier’s boots {caligulse) used to wear. 
He was adopted as his grandson by 
Tiberius, and on the death of that 
monareh in a.d. 37 it was found that the 
Pinpin* was left to C. and the true grand- 
son of Tiberius. C.’s appointment was 
hailed with enthusiasm, and the senate 
and people soon gave him sole power. 
For 8 time he gave no sign of carrying out 
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Tiberius's prophecy that he was educated 
*for the destruction of tho Rom. people.' 
He removed taxes, and scattered rewards 
and indemnities liberally. Then came 
an illness induced by his evil life, and on 
recovery from this he seemed possessed by 
a fury. He slaughtered his own relatives, 
and diled Home with blood. His extor- 
tions. prodigality, and cruelty were 
iiDSpoakable. Finally the citizens decided 
to rid themselves of the tyrant, and he was 
assassinated. 

Calipers, instrument reaorabling a 
compass with bent legs, and used for 
mea.siiring tho diameters of various 
objects. It is used for finding tho correct 
measurement of bores and shafts. 



Caliph, Calil (from the Arabian kahSa 
or khnlijah, meaning saceessor), tho 
title given to the civil and religious 
head of the Muslim states, Tiic name 
caliphate denotes the rank, dominion, or 
office of a G. Each G. is supposed to bo 
a direct lineal descendant of Mohammed. 
There is a tradition which has been 
wrongfully attributed to him, that there 
can only he one G. at a lime, and should 
another one be set up. he must he put 
to death, ‘for ho is a rebel.’ After 
Mohauimod died this title was first borne 
by a man named Ahu-llekr, who was 
elected Mohammed’s ‘representative.’ 
The hist. t»f these rulers can he divided 
into three divs. : (a) Tho lirst four Ca., 
who Immediately suciceded Moham- 
med; (6) the Ommayad Gs. ; and (r) the 
Ahhasid Gs. With regard to Abu-Bckr, 
the first of the Cs. to be elected at Moham- 
med's death, there was much dissension 
between the people of Medina, who 
wished to set up a member of their house, 
and the emigrants, who set up an op- 
position claim, and who were successful, 
as they had brought into Medina many 
Muslims to terrorise the inhah. Abu- 
Bokr was the friend and father-in-law 
of Mohammed, and he proved himself 
quite capable of dealing with the troubio 
of the times. He organised an attack on 
the Oks., hilt he himself remained behind 
to defend .Medina. When his army came 
back, he attacked the rebel party; eleven 
Bmali flying columns were enough to put 
down the rebellion. The war that had 
been started by Mohammed against the 
'border countries was an excellent way of 


making the religion popular with Arabs, 
as time was given for looting, and much 
wealth was gaiued thereby. In tho war 
that was carried on against the Persians, 
the Moslems were unsuccessful at first, 
but at last, at the battle of Kadessia. the 
Persians wore defeated and had to give up 

f art of their land and limit themselves to 
raq proper. Tho Muslims under Abu- 
Hckr had soon annexed all the lands 
bordering on Arabia, and to these they 
added Egypt. Abu-Uekr d, on Aug. 22. 
634, having been in power for only a short 
time. He was succeeded by Omar, during 
whose reign there were further tremendous 
conquests. Omar w'as a great plunderer, 
but he paid for his fault by being mur- 
dered by a Kufan workman in a mosque 
In Medina in Nov. C44. OLhraan suc- 
ceeded Omar in tho caliphate; he was a 
very weak ruler, and all tlio gov. of Islam 
fell into tliO hands of tiie Korcish nobility. 
He was besieged In his own house, where 
he defended idmself for a time, but at last 
the mob gained an entrance, and put him 
to death. He was then eighty years of 
age. After much controversy All was 
elected as successor to Othman. All had 
no right to be elected, having gained his 
position by ambition and sheer desire for 
power. His reign was not at all a peaceful 
one, nor nn enjoyable one for him, and he 
was murdered also. In Jan. 661. After 
these four CJs. had passed away tho 
Ommayad dynasty arose. Moawdya (661- 
680) was the first ruler under the now 
dynasty, which derived Its name from 
one of Moawiya’s ancestors. Their seat 
was Damascus. Many fights and battles 
took place during his rule. He was 
essentially a ‘ talesman, aud ho was a 
religious man os w^ell, os he followed 
closely the iirecepts of Islam. None of his 
snccessors, however, had either of these 
virtues. Moawiya’s son, Yezid I. (679- 
683), succeeded. During his reign ho 
committed three actions for which 
Muslims never pardoned his memory: 
the murder of Ilosain (grandson of the 
prophet), w'ho had refused to take tlie oath 
of allegiance to Yozid, and who had led a 
revolt of tljo people of Iraq and sustained 
defeat and capture at the battle In the 
plain of Kerhcla opposite Kufa (a.d. 680); 
the pillage of Medina, whoso people had 
I'siuniscd the cause of Abdullah Ihn 
Zohair, a rival for the caliphate, w'ho had 
himself proclaimed C. at Mecca (A.u. 
682-83); and the taking of the Ka’aba 
(Kaaba) (g.?\). Yezid was followed by 
his eldest son, Moawiya 11. (683), a young 
man of wcjik character, wdio d. of tho 
plague or through being poisoned. Tho 
choice of a successor then fell on Merwan 
bln al-IIakani, at Damascus, a descendant 
of Ommayya, who ruled as Merwan I. 
After a brief reign spent in unceasing 
warfare with the Shi’it/'s. ho was suffo- 
cated by his wife because ije had nomina- 
ted his own son, Abd al -Melik aa his 
successor Instead of her son, Khalid. 
Abd al -Melik's reign lasted till 705, and a 
very turbulem reign it proved to bo. He 
gave the caliphate a coinage of its own, 
and also gave his patronage to scholars, 
and urged them to translate Persian works 
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into Arabic. In tho year 692 he levied 
a capitation tax on all Christian men. 
This was a means of getting money 
with which to support Ills wars. The 
next C. was Walid I. (705-15), who, 
though not an active man himself, saw 
the caliphate greatly extended, going 
as far as to include Spain on the one side 
and to the mouth of the Indus on tho 
othCT. Siiteinian 1., who d. in 717, was 
followed by a good ruler, Omar II., but he 
was poisoned in 720. Yezid II. next 
succeeded, and d. in 724. llisham d. in 

743. Walid II. was slain in a rebellion in 

744. Yezid HI. d, also in 744. Ibrahim 
was dethroned by Merwsn II., who was 
governor of Armenia (745). This wOvS tho 
end of the rule of the Ommn> ads. They 
were not popular, and at lost three 
brothers, (tescendants of Abbas, an nncic 
of the propiiot, roso in rebellion. The 
whole land was thrown into a civil war 
between the white Omniayads and the 
black Abhasids. Merwan was pui*sued 
into Egypt, and killed in battle in 750. 
Abdullah, an uncle of the claimants, sent 
an invitation for a feast to eighty Om- 
mayads in Damascus, and w’hen tliey were 
assembled he slew them all. Thus came 
the Abboeida into power. Abul Abbas 
(750-54) was the first C. under the 
Abbasids* regime. He was called also 
Saffah, meaning shedder of his enemies’ 
blood. He was followed by Ahu Jaafar 
Almansur, bis brother (754-75), who made 
Bagdad the seat of empire. Ho left 
behind him vast riches, but his son, 
Almahdi (775-85), and hia grandson, 
AUuidi (785-86). spent all vaingloriously. 
Alhadi’s brother, Haniii al-llashid 
(the Just) came next (7 86-809 >. He is 
l)e8t known from the fact of having given 
his patronage to aU orthodox and literary 
men. He persecuted the Christians, and 
made eight separate attacks on the Uk. 
empire m Asia Minor. His three sons 
fought for supremacy instead of accepting 
their father’s div. of the empire. Amir 
was defeated and slain in 813, and hia 
brother Almamuu succeeded him (813-33). 
Mutassen followed his brother (833-42), 
but with liiin departed tho glory of the 
caliphate under the Abbasids. He was 
afraid of bis own subjects, so ho left 
Bagdad and went to Samarrah, and got 
together under his leadership about 
50,000 Turks, who soon had all the power 
In their hands. Ever after the Cs. held 
power and life by tho sanction of the 
Turks. 

To support a revolt against the Turks 
daring the First World War. the Brit. 
Gov. guaranteed to Hussein, Grand 
Shereef of Mecca, the independence of the 
Arab countries contingently on a sue* 
cessful revolt against tbe Turks. Hussein 
accordingly in 1916 threw in his lot with 
the Brit, arms, and, after the capture of 
Mecca and Jiddah» assumed the title of 
king. This new kingdom, the Hedjaz, 
was recoKnlsed by the post-war treaty 
with Turkey; and later, in 1924, Hussein^ 
whose ambllhon had led him to regard 
himself as monarch of pan ' Arabia* 
assumed the caliphate rendered vaoant by 
th» depoidtlon of Bnltan Abdtd Me}id by 
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the Turks under Mustapha Kemal. Two 
years previously tho Grand National 
Assembly of Angora, in abolishing the 
oflOco of sultan, had decreed that that of 
C., liitliorto vested in the person of the 
sultan, should be filled by election from 
among the princes of the house of Osman. 
But in March 1024, tho Assembly decided 
to abolisi) also the Turkish Caliphate, and 
tho members of the house of Osman were 
then expelled from Turkey, while Kemal 
(see Atatuuk) was re-clccted president of 
the Turkish Kepiibllc. Consult K. Free- 
man, History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cens^ 1856; Sir W. Muir, Annals of the 
Early Caliphate, 1883. 

Calippus, Gk. astronomer, ft. at the 
beginning of tho fourth century B.r. Ho 
rectified the lunar cycle, giving it a 
duration of bixty-throe years, the period 
being known as the Culippic cycle. 

Calixtus, or Callistus, name of tlireo 
popes: 

Calixtus I. (218 -22). suc<’essor of 
Zephyriniis. His life is known chielly 
from the accounts of Hippolytiis, a 
scliismatical adversary of bis. IHiis 
writer says that. C. was a slave, denoiiticcd 
as a Christian by tlu; Jews, and later 
associate of Pope Zephyriniis. Hipiio- 
lytus accused him of favouring the 
Patripassian views and of lax discipline. 
The cemetery on the Via Appia bears his 
name. 

CaUxtus 77. (1119-21), prior to hc- 
conilng i)Ope was archbishop of Vienne in 
France. Ho ruled during the struggle.s- 
over the investiture auestion and tho 
schism of the nnti-popo. He commenced 
negotiations on the tonnor question with 
the Emperor Henry V., ami after soino 
trouble matters were settled at tho 
Concordat of Worms, 1122. He defeated 
the anti-pope, Gregory VII I. 

Cahxtus III. (lA'iS-.^S), Alfonso dO 
Borgia, a Spaniard. He preached a 
emsado against the Turk.s, who had Just 
taken Constantinople (1453). His chief 
work was the vindication of t he memory 
of Joan of Arc. Tho same title, C. HI., 
was also iiorno by one of the anti -popes, 
whom Frederick Barbarossa, the emi>oror, 
set up in 1168 in opposition to Alexander 
HI. 

Calixtus, Georg, properly Gallisen (1586- 
1656), (ier. Protestant- theologian, waa 
b. at Medelbye in SchJeswig. in 1613 
be became prof, of theology at Helinstcdt, 
and was engaged In keen controversy with 
tho Rom. Catholic.s. His stutiy of the 
first centuries inclined him to toleration, 
and his advocacy of this brought him Into 
some susiiicion. His chief work is an 
Epitome theoloaifp moralis, (1834). 

Calla, genus of Arocete with tho single 
species, C. pnlustris. bog arum, found in 
marshes of N. Europe. This leaves are 
cordate, not sagittate, and . the herma- 
phrodite tlowers, borne every two yeans* 
are enveloped in a beautiful ^hlte spathe. 
Hichardia or ZarUedeschiu Oflhiopica, tha 
IfiRyiR'lan illy, or lily of thJb Nile, eotn- 
monly known as the C. or* C. Uly, WB» 
formerly Included in this genus. 

Callaghan, Sir George Aitley (1852^ 
1929), BrlW admlMd. Enteted the niavy, 
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by Adm. Jellicoc. It was due largely to 
his recognised skill in training organisation 
that the Homo fleet was in so high a state 
of eflBcieney when lie retired. 

Callahan, James Morton {h. 1804), prof, 
of hist, and political science at W. 
Virginia Univ. Hoad (»f tlic dept, of 
hist, and poltfiral science, \V. Vli^inia 
Univ., 1902; dean. College Arts and 
^iencea, same univ.. 191(>. Among 
his works are Ncutralitu oj the American 
^kes (1898); I>iplomatir Uisioru of the 
Southern ConfcAcrary (1900): American 
lielations in the Pacific and the. Far East 
(1901); The American Expansion Policy 
(1903); Semi-centennial History of West 
Virginia (1914); // istory of J f 'est Virgi n ia. 
Old and New (1933). 

Callalte, see Turquoise. 

Callan, tn. of Kilkenny, Eire, 8 m. S.W. 
of Kilkenny; pop. about 2000. 

^ Ca ^ftnder, mrkt. tn. and bor. of 
P^hshlro, Scotland, situated on the H. 
Tcdth, about 16 m. N.W. of Stirling. It 
Is in close prosiralty to the Trossaohs, and 


narrow streets of shabby appeAraneo. It 
ha« gasworks, sugar retineriejs, iron- works, 
etc., and Its chief exports are minerals, 
sugar, liides,' wool, etc. Almost all the 
world’s supply of vanadium, used in 
making motor axles and aeroplanes, is 
exported from C. The present tn. dates 
only from 174(5, when the old city was 
de,stroycd by a great earthquake. It has 
suffered considerably from boinhardment-s 
by Sp. and Chilean navies. Pop. (dept.) 
82,900, (city) (1936) 75.000. 

Calloott, Sir Augustus Wall (1779-1844), 
Eng. landscape painter, wa* b. at Kensing- 
ton. He curly studied music and was for 
sev. years a chorister at Westminster 
Ah])ey. In 1 799 he determined to devote 
himself entirely to painting, and exhibited 
for the first time at the Koyal Academy. 
In 1806 he became A. It. A., and in 1810 
received his It.A. Jn 1837 he rooelvod 
knighthood, cis best works aro land- 
scapes, and thet^c an' remarkable for their 
clearness and delicacy. But his largest 
work is * Raphael and the Fornarina.* 
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Callendar, Hugh Longbourne (b. 1865), 
Eng. physicist. Educated nt Marlborough 
and Cambrldgo Univ. Was prof, of 
physios at McGill Univ., Canada, 1893-98, 
at U^y. College, London, 1898-1902; and 
later at the Imperial College of Science. 
Ho has carried out much research work In 
thermodynamics, notably In calorimetry. 
His Callendar Steam Tables (1915) and 
Properties of Steam and Thermodynamic 
Theory (1921) giro the results of bis 
i-csearohes on stoam. 

Callernish, or Callanish, dist. and vil. 
on Lewis Is., Hoss-shlre, Scotland, on the I 
10. coast of Loch Koag, 16 m. W. of 
Stornoway. The standing stones of C. 
in the form of a cross with a circle in the 
centre are among tlio finest in Brittiln. 
Pop. about 500. (See illustration, p. 139.) 

Calles, Plutaroo Elias (5. 1887). Mexican 
military leader and statesman, b. at 
Gnaymas, Sonora. Mexico. Joined in the 
rebellion against the rule of tho tyrant* 

E resident, Porflrio nia: 2 . His life for a 
iige number of years after that was that 
of a military man. Ho was on tho side of 
Carranza ( 7 .u.) in tho latter's fight with 
Huerta (o.t>.), reaching tho rank of a 
general. In 1915 ho campaigned with 
Gen. Obregdn (q.n.) against Pancho 
Villa. In 1917 he was made governor of 
his native state of Sonora. A^fter holding 
Cabinet posta under Carra nza and Obregdn 
be was elected president of the Mexican 
republic for a foim-year terra, beginning in 
1924. His administration was marked by 
yery stormy times. The oil -land laws 
brought a conflict with the big Amor, 
petroleum companies, and tho laws for 
separation of Church and State resulted in 
a conflict with tho Rom. Catholic Church. 

Gallianassa. genus of decapod crusta- 
ceans, and Is the type of the family 
Oallianassidm. They hre noted for the 
inequality in size and form of the chelre, or 
claws. C. subterranca , the commonest 
species, is found at Naples and on Fr. 
and FiHg. shores. 

Callias, name bofne alternately with 
Hipponicus, by the heads of a powerful 
Athenian family wbicli pr(»diiced many 
distinguished citizens. The best known 
of these, surnamed Cacopliitus (beginning 
of flfth century n.c.), was reckoned as the 
richest Athenian of bis time. He is said 
to have slain a Persian at Marathon who 
revealed to him tho hidJng-placo of a vast 
treasure. Legend also tell.s that in 469 
n.c. he was one of tho ainbas. .sent by tho 
Athenians to Artaxerxes, and that he 
arranged tho peace ol C. Tho name 
‘peace of C.' W’as also given to the peace 
between Athens and Sparta negotiated by 
a later C. in 371. 

Gallicera, generic name of certain 
dipterous insects of the family SyrphidaR. 
They are stoutish flies w ith large heads and 
eyes, the body is silky, and the antennas 
form elongated and slightly curved clubs. 
kjL Calliohroma, genus of Colcoptera of the 
wa^mily Ceram^cldce. or longicorns. It 
withters from aliiod beetles in having the 
whosxillary palpi smaller than the labial, 
blms] shorter than the termlual lobe of the 
aeauix Ulm. It emits a very agreeable odour, 
bhckt Caiiiohtbys, genas of malacopterygloos 


Ashes belonging to the Silurldcc, or cat- 
fish family. The body and bead are 
protected by large, bard, scaly plates, 
only the snout and under surface being 
naked, and barbels depend from the 
mouth. The species frequent rlvs. and 
streams In ' hot climates, and when the 
wat(*r dries up they perform journeys 
overland in quest of now ponds. 

Galllorates, Ok. architect who, with 
Ictinus, planned the celebrated Parthenon, 
which is the inagniflcont temple erected 
In honour of the virgin goddess Athene in 
the year 438 n.o. It is tho finest example 
of Gk. architecture still extant. 

CalUcratidas. Spartan general, was sent 
In tho year 406 n.c. to take LyHandePs 
place as commandant of tho fleet, towards 
tho end of the Peloponnesian war. He 
ursuod CJonon, and defeated him in the 
arbour of Mitylenc. Oonon took refuge 
hero, and held out till the Athenians sent 
a largo force to his relief. G. was then 
defeated and slain In the naval battle of 
Arglmiste. 0. was greatly hampered In 
his efforts for efficiency by the incapacity 
of his predecessors. 

Gallidium, genus of coleopterous insects 
of the Cerambycldfie, or longlcoras. C. 
bagulua is a Brit, species, about three- 
quarters of an inch long, of dull black 
< 5 olour. and Is very destructive to flr-troes. 

Calligonum, genus of Polygonacece 
wdilch e^n.slsts of about twenty species 
from Africa and Asia. C. Palasia yields 
a nutritious gum, which Is obtained from 
the root, and a beverage is made from the 
fruit. 

Calligraphy, art of tine handwriting. 
See Writlvo. 

Callimachus, Athenian sculptor, who 
ft. in tho flfth century n.c. He was 
j possibly a dlscii>l© of Calami'^, and the 
great characteristic of his work was 
over-minuteness. Ho Is suiiposed to liavo 
Invented the Corinthian capital , and also to 
have been the first to employ tho running 
borer for drilling marble. Among other 
decorations furnished by l»lm for the 
Erochtheum was a famous golden lamp. 

CalUmaohus (c. 310-c. 240 n.c.). Gk. 
grammarian, critic, and poet, b. at CJyrono 
of tho distinguished family of the Bat- 
tiadie. Ho founded a school at Alexan- 
dria, whore ho had Aristophanes of 
Byzantium anrl Apollonius of Rhodes 
among his distinguished pupils. Ho was 
a favourite of both Ptolemy Phlladelplms 
and of hly successor. I'tolomy Eucrgotes. 
Ho became chief librarian of tho Alex- 
andrian library under the former, and held 
this office till his death. In his Pinakes 
(tablets) he gives a catalogue of the books 
in tho library, with a short criticism and 
account of tho writers. This laid the 
foundation of the critical study of Gk. 
He Is .said to have written some 800 works, 
but of these only six hymn$ and sixty -four 
epigrams remain entire. His elegy, 
Berenice's Ijock, is known to us In the 
trans. of Catullus. Some fragments of 
hts epic Hekale have beoa found, but his 
Aitia is (lulto lost. It dealt with the 
foundotloD of cities, religious customs, ete. 
The best eds. of hymns and epigrams are 
those of Mcineke (IBGI) and vVTlamowite 
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<1882). See also Kngr. verMion with fJk. 
text in the Loeb seriee (U.S.A.). 

Callimorpha, genus of Lepidoptcra of 
the family Arctildse; It ^nfludas sev. 
beautiful night-flying moths. The body 
is small and the wings largo, somewhat 
triangular, and the hiuder margins are 
rounded. C. Jacobiese, the pink under- 
wing, is a common example. 

Callington, inrkt. tn., Cornwall, Eng- 
land, 10 m. from Launceston. It has 
extensive quarries, granite from which was 
used for the construction of the Thames 
Embankment, and lilackfriars and Batter- 
sea bridges, London. Pop. 1600. 

Callionymus, technical name of the 
acanthoptcrygious Ashes known popularly 
as dragonets, «enus of Ooblidm, or goby 
family. The gill openings are reducetl to 
a single small hole near the nape of tho 
neck, tho ventral flns are under the 
throat, the lln-rays of mature males are 
produced into filaments, and the body is 
smooth and without scales. C. draco, the 
sculpin, is about 10 in. long, and is brown 
and white In colour; C. Lura, the gemmeous 
dragonet, is another Brit, species, and Is 
yellow, sapphire, and violet in hue. 

Calliope, first of tho nine muses and the 
mother of Orpheus. She is the muse of 
epic poetry, and is generally depicted with 
a tablet and a penen 

Callirrhod, na-io o. n. famous fountain 
in Athens, and formed one of tho chief 
water sup piles to that tn. According to 
Gk. legend C. was tho daughter of 
Achelous, the riv. god. 

Callisen, Georg, see Oalixtus. 

Gallisthenes (c. 360-328 n.c.), of Olyn- 
thus. Ok. philosopher and historian, kins- 
man and pupil of Aristotle, accompanied 
Alexander the Great into Asia. lie was 
put to death on account of his remon- 
strances against Alexander’s oriental 
luxury and assunintlon of divine origin. 
He is credited with an account of Alex- 
ander’s expedition and a hist, of tho 
Phocian war. but tho life of Alexander, 
once ascribed to him, is certainly spurious. 
The romance of Alexander in its dlfTerent 
versions is derived directly or indirectly 
from tho Gk. original which went under 
the false name of C. and this original was 
the foundation of the legends of Alexander 
circulated in tho Middle Ages. This 
romantic life Rooms to date from the era of 
the Ptolornios and Its author, called the 
seudo-CaJlisthcncs, otherwise Aisopos, 
08 been variously identified — but with- 
out much evidence — witli Aristotle, 
Antisthones. and others. 

Callisthenics, light gyinnostio exorcises 
fop health and the development of the 
body. Sec Gymnastics. 

Callistratus: 1. Rora. jurist, who lived 
In tho reigns of Septimlus Severus and 
Oirocalla. He Is said to have boon a 
pupil of Papinlau. None of his writings 
is extant, but some of his works aro tho 
source of tho Digest of Justinian, In which 
some extracts from him are gi von . 2 . Ath- 
enian orator of the fourth century b.o. 
whose eloquence is reputed to have in- 
spired Demosthenes with a love of oratory, 
lie WHS both a general and a statesman, 
but was ultimately exiled to Thrace, 


wiioro ho founded Mic city of Datum. 
Later he returned to Athens and was exe- 
cuted. 3. (.irk. grammarian of the second 
fxjntury n.c., author of commentaries on 
tho chief Gk. poets. He is said to have 
been tho first- to introduce the twenty-four- 
lettcr alphabet to the Samians. 4. Gk. 
rhetorician of the third century B.c., 
author of descriptions of fourteen statues 
by famous artists. 

Callitrichacece, very small order of 
dicotyledonous plants, consisting of about 
twenty -five species, all contained in the. 
single genus (Jallitriche. They are nearly 
all floating plants, and are cosmopolitan 
but for S. Africa; In Britain they are 
known as water starwort. Tho flowers 
are unisexual and devoid of all floral 
covering, the male flower l)eing simply a 
single stamen and the female a bilocular, 
spuriously quadrilocular, ovary with two 
styles. In rrnialis iC. palustra (Lin- 
najus)) pollination takes place in tho air, 
in C. autumnaJis under water. 

Callosites, bare patclies of skin where 
the epidermis has thickened Into a horny 
substance, 'rids lliickenlng la due to 
pressure, friction, or chemical irritation 
continued for a lengthy period. They 
are more freqnently found in mammals, 
and they are especially conspicuous in 
camels and on the inner side of the legs of 
horses. In the human being C., or corns, 
are generally .situated on any prominence 
such as a joint, but they also appear on 
any part of the integument and are often 
formed on tho soles of the feet. In 
appearance the skin takes on a yellowish 
colour, is smooth and horn-like, and Is 
thickest in the centre. 

Callot, Jacques (1593-1635), Fr. painter 
and engraver, was b. at Nancy in Lorraine. 
At the ago of twelve he ran away from 
home, intending to seek Rome and devote 
himself to art. Uo joined a band of 
gipsies, and later the suite of a nobleman. 
He was then found, however, and taken 
home. Once again he escaped and w’as 
brought back, and then his parents gave 
way, and sent him to Rome with the duke 
of jjorrame's niubas. For some time 
he i>ainted in Florence, but quitted this 
tn, U> return to his prince. Ho visited 
tho Low Countries to gather the material 
for his '8iege of Breda,’ and later Louis 
XIII. of France engaged liim to engrave 
other war pictures, among which is 
the ‘Siege of La Roeholle.* C., the 
great painter of manners, lias loft a vast 
number of engravings. He was rapid and 
impatient In his work, and all his en- 
gravings are marked hy vigour and 
animation. Ilis'Gipsv Halt’and ‘Miseries 
of War’ arc particularly remarkable m 
this respect. 

Calluna vulgaris con.‘«litiites In It-self a 
enus of Erjcacen', and is known os ling or 
cathep; it nourishes on every heath of 
Britain, and i.s common m N. America and 
Kuropo. The plant is a low-tufted shrub, 
with small, sessile, closely imbricated 
leaves, flowers varying in colour from deep 
red to white, (^nd fruit a scpticidal oapsnl^ 

Callus, subsuuico given off round the 
fractured ends of a bone forming a new 
bone which unites the breakage. A 
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similar proceew# takes place in plants when 
a cuttine: is taken or a branch pnmecK 
Whbn a plant Ls damaged a succulent 
tissue exudes and covers np the cut 
surface. In cuttings this C. produces the 
roots of the young plants. 

Calmar, nee Kalmar. 

Calmet, Augustin (1072-1757), learned 
Fr. Benedictine monk, was b. at Mesiill- 
la-Horgne, near Comiucrcy (Meuse). 
He entered the Benedictine order in 
168.*). In 1718 he was appointed abbot 
of St. Leopold at Nancy, and ten years 
later was transferred to the abbey of 
Senones. His chief work is the Hietoire 
eecUsiastique et cinle de la Lorraine (17*28), 
characterised by great learning and 
research. His Dictionnaire historique. 
g4ograpkiqu€, chronoUxjique ct hit^rale ae la 
Bible ^ 4 vols. U 722-28), is one of the first 
works of its kind. Another important 
production is tho Commentaire sur ions Ics 
livres de VAnjden et da XouGean Testament, 
23 vols. (1707-16). Life by Dom Fang^, 
1763. 

Calmette, Ciaston (18.58-1914), Fr. 
journalist; b. July 30, at Montpellier. 
Educated at lyrh'S of Brest, Bordeaux. 
Clermont-Ferrand, and Macon. Ho 
joined the staff of tlio Figaro in 1880, was 
secretary of editorial board 1894- 
1903, tncnceforward editor-in-ohief. A 
ehevaller of the Legion of Honour, he 
acquired riches and strong enmity through 
the Figaro, for Chauohard, who had been 
prin. shareholder, left him a largo part on 
his wealth ; and ho was unhesitating in his 
attack.^ on personal character. When 
editor of tho Figaro, ho threatened to 
publish letters which would have com- 
promised Mine Caillaux {see Oailla^x). 
ills assassination by Mmo Caillaux at bis 
office on March 16 was the social sensation 
of the year 1914. Mme Caillaux was 
arrested but, after a trial characterised by 
many remarkable incidents, was acquitte4l. 

Calmette, L^on Charles Albert (1863- 
1933), Fr. bacteriologist, b. at Nice, 
brother of Gaston C. (q.v,). Became a 
dtreotor of the Pasteur Institute and one 
of tlie leaders of medical research in 
France. Hpent most of liis life in the 
study of tuberculosis, his rescarche.^ 
eventuating in tlie introduction of the 
bacillus C. Gu6rin. which proved suc- 
cessful in tho treatnumt of tubercular 
children. 

Calms, The, regions of calm w-eathcr at 
sea, just N. of the equator, on the confines 
of the trade winds. They last for many 
weeks at a time. Al^o known as the 
doldrums. 

Calmucks, see Kalmucks. 

Caine, mrkt. tn. of Wiltshire, Kngland, 
5 m. E.S.E. of Chippenliani. It has a 
large bacon -curing industry, and nianufs. 
of flour and paper. In 978, at a synod 
held here, the floor gave way, precnpitatlng 
an but St. Dunfitan to tlie ground. Pop. 
4000. 

Caloehortiu, Mariposa Lily, or Star 
Tulip. A getfus of Amer. Lillace«e, 
nearly allied to the fritillary and tulip; 
the fruit is a septicidal capsule. Tho 
plants ore abundant in California, but do 
not grow well in England unless their roots 


aro carefully protected from frost and 
excessive water, and can be exposed 
freely to light and air when growing. C. 
albus is a w'hlte and C. lUacinus a lilac- 
coloiired species. 

Calomel, popular and medical name for 
mercurous chloride, Hg^iCIt. This sub- 
stance is found in nature as horn mcrciuy 
or horn quickailv^er, a sec tile tetragonal 
mineral of hardness 1 to 2 and sp. gr. 6*48. 
C. is prepared In the laboratory by adding 
mercury to sulphate of mercury and 
triturating the whole in a mortar, after- 
wards adding common salt and subliming 
tho mixture. Any corrosive sublimate 
which passes over Is renewed by washing 
with hot water. A more convenient 
method is adding merciig^' to corrosive 
sublimate (mercuric chloride) and sub- 
liming. O. is a dense, wliite, odourless 
pow’der, insoluble in water; it turns black 
when treated v/ith lirne-watcr, potash, 
soda, or ammonia. When heated it 
vaporises without charring and sublimes 
again unaltered. It is the most widely 
used preparation of mertmry in medicine, 
producing Its ctfect-s without much local 
inflammation. In small doses it is used 
to relieve congestion of any part of the 
alimentary system, as it gently stimulates 
secretion, and thus helps to ‘clear the 
system’ in cases where increased func- 
tional activity is required to counteract 
the effects of overfeeding, nnacciistomed 
lack of exercise, etc. In larger doses 
It is used by adults as a purgative, and 
generally us an alterative, as it is often 
efficacious in restoring the normal activity 
of any organ after it lias been derangod 
through any cause. C. is not so poisonous 
08 the more soluble mercuric salts, but 
the absorption of tho !)i(‘rcury in great 
quantity, as in the syphilis euro, may give 
rise to poisoning chariu*,terised by a 
coppery tasto in tho mouth, loosening of 
the teeth, and In the seven'i* cases, by 
emaciation, neerasis of the jaws, and 
neuritis. 

Calonne, Charles Alexandre de (1734- 
1802), Fr. statesman, wjus h, at Houay. 
Ho entered tho legal profession, and afttT 
having tilled various offices, became In 
1783 comptroller-gemual of the Treasury, 
lie found the dettcit already largo, and lua 
short time he had managed to inci*easo it 
much more by borrowing In all directions. 
Finding at lost that it was impossible to 
continue, ho pcrsiia<lcd Louis KVI. to call 
an assembly of tho ' notables,’ to whom he 
proposed that their privileges should be 
abolished. This w^as not well received, 
and ho was com pelled to resign. He spent 
some years in England, but returned to die 
in I'Tance. 

Calophyllum, genus of trees belonging 
to the Guttiforee, is noted for the bcautifm 
c<»lour of its young leaves. The species 
grow in tropical countries, chiefly of the 
Old World. C. irutphyllutm, a native of 
the K. Indies, attains a Iwight of 100 ft., 
and has large leaves like t|iose of a water- 
lily, snow-white fragrant: flowers, and a 
nut which yields an oU useful for burning 
in lamps. O. tacamahaca yields the resin 
which IS known as tacamahao. C. C&iaba, 
the calaba-tree. grows In the Carlbbee Is» 
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and is noted for its white, sweet-scented 
flowers, gri’cen fruit with an oily seed, and 
timber which is used in making staves and 
oask'hoadingrs. 

Calorescence, name i^iven by Prof. 
Tyndall to ll»e production of light from 
the invisible rays beyond the red end of 
the spectrum (q.v.). These rays are the 
hottest, and magnesium can be burned 
and platinum brought to white heat by 
them, 'rho action of the platinum 
renders the rays visible, whence the 
description ‘cnlorescent.* 

Caloric Theory, now discarded theory 
of heat, which postulated a fluid ‘caloric* 
of no welglil, the preseuco of which 
rendered a body hot. It was believed 
that ‘caloric* flowed from a hot to a cold 
body in contact with each other. The 
theory was replaced by the kinetic or 
dynamic theory, following the researches 
of Benjamin Thomson in 1798. 

Calorie, unit (piautity of heat. The 
‘small C.’ is the o.mount of heat required 
to raise the temp, of 1 gm. of water PC. 
As the si>coific licat of water varies 
slightly with its temp., tlie temp, is 
usually specified, as from 0° to I-*, or from 
15' to IC”. TIjo latter t^irnp. lias the 
advantage that the (J. so measured is 
almost e(iual to tlie ‘mean C.’ obtained 
by dividing the air . ^it of heat required 
to raise 1 gm. of »Naier I’ro.ii O' to lOir by 
10 J. Tlio ‘great C.' is the amount of lieat 
required to raise 1 kg. of wat/cr 1° (; It 
is therefore equal to 1000 small Cs., and 
is approximately equivalent to 3-9G8 lirit. 
thermal units. For the use of the term in 
reference to human energy nee Diet and 
Foods and Feeding. 

Calorimeter (Fr. calonmi^trc, from Lat. 
color, heat, and m^trum, derived from CJk. 
fierpov, measure), apparatus used to 
measure quantities of heat developed or 
absorbed in different eliemi(;al and 
physical ehauges, e.p. heat developed by 
friction, combustion, etc-.; or absorbed as 
by melting ice. Cs. vary in form accord- 
ing to the purposes tlicy serve. The 
simplest variety, a plain metal vessel, is 
that used to determine the speciMc heat of 
metals. In the ioe-C/. the heat is mea- 
sured by the amount of ice whlcli it melts. 
More complex forms are used to deterndne 
tho specillc heat of gases. In those 
experiment-s many oontri\ ance.s, such as 
vacuum jackets, • noii-eonduellng air 
jackets, are used to prevent loss of heat, 
which is tho greatest dithculty tx> over- 
come. See Specifio Heat and Thekmo- 

CHEMIflTRV. 

Calosoma, genus of coleopterous insects. 
Is included in the family Carahlda^. They 
greatly resemble the genus (^arubiia, and 
C. syrophanta Is one of the largest and 
most beautiful species of its family. 

CalotropiB. genua of Aaclepiadaoere 
common to the tropica of Asia and Africa. 
C. giffantea, the madar, muda-r, warn, or 
bow-string hemp, grows In sandy places in 
many parts of India, and is noted for Its 
milky juice, which Is used medicinally in 
tho £7. ; for the fibre made from the bark 
and the floss obtained from the seeds, C. 
procera la known as Fr. cotton or Fr. 
Jasmine. 


Calottistes. satirical society founded by 
Aymon and Torsao, two of Louis XIV.'s 
bodyguard, in 1702. It derived its name 
from calotte, tho small cap that the 
prlest-s wore to hide their tonsure. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century it waa 
converted into a military institution, but 
it was finally crushed out of existence at 
the time of the revolution. 

Calotype, process of photography in- 
vented in 1811 by Fox Talbot, whereby 
paper sensitised with silver oxide, exposed 
in a camera, and developed with gallic acid, 
ri^ultcd in the image being a negative, i.c. 
reversed as regard.s light and shade. 

Calovius, Abraham (1012-86), Ger. 
Lutheran ib vine, who was b. on April 16, 
at Mohrungen in i^russia. lie studied at 
Konigsherg, and in 1650 he gained the 
position of prof, of theology at Wittenberg, 
where he later on became general superin- 
tendent and primarius. He was the most 
ardent upholder of Lutheran doctrines 
during tho Hcvcnteenth rentury. He 
strenuously fought against Catholics, 
Calvinists, and Soeluians, and he was 
particularly opposed to the reconciliatioii 
policy, or ‘synerotism,* of Georg Calixtus. 
Ah a polemical writer he had few' rivals. 
His prill, w’ork was Sy sterna Incorum 
theolo{/icoru7fi, written between tho years 
1655 and 1677, and which runs into i‘2 
vols. His book. Flistoria Syncreiislica, 
wTittmi In 1682, was suppressed. 

Caloyers, Gk. monks; very strict reli- 
gious order divided into three ranks, and 
following tho rule St. Basil. Bishops, 
j)atriarch.s, and theologians are chosen 
trom this order because the monks are of 
high Hoeial rank for the most i>art. Many 
monastiTies exi the most celebrated 
being tiial of Mt. Sinai. 

Calpe, aiict. name of (iibrdltar. C. w'as 
tho name of a mt. in the S. of Spain 
between the Mediterranean and Atlantic; 
oi>posito to it on the African coast w’a‘j 
Mt. Abyla, tho two being called the 
Columns (or PiUars) oj Hercules. 

Galpee, see Kalpi. 

Calpren6de» Gautier de Costes de La, sc*^ 
La (Jalprenkde 

Calpurnia, last wife of Julius Cfcsar. 
He married her in 59 B.f:. She Ikis been 
immortalised by Shakespeare through his 
representation of her anxiety and sufior- 
stitioua dre-ad at the time nf the con- 
spiracy against her husband by Brutus 
and his colleagues at the Ides of March. 

Calpurnius, Titus Julius (Titus Calpur- 
nius Siculus), Lat. poet.; wrote early iu tho 
reign of Noro. Cliiofiy reincinl>erod for 
his Ecloffues, in which he assumes the 
name of (^orydon. He ultimately found a 
patron in Moliboeus, wbo-e identity is not 
fixed — possibly Seneca. Corydon, in one 
of his idylls, gives thanks to Melibcmis for 
his bounty and a.sks him to bring tho poem 
in question to the notice of the emperor. 
But Mcllbeeus is alst» thoiigl’t to represent 
C. Calpurnius Piso, tin' noble who was 
afterwards involved in a conspira^'y 
against Noro. If this be so, the poet 
himself may . j his name, Calpiimiua, 
to the fact that ho was a son of one of 
Pl8o*H freedinen. His other name, Silicus, 
is probably owed to the charact^ of his 
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Idylls. C. is in no way ori^nal, bnt 'a 
stdiful liters^ craftsman.* Some four of 
the eleven Ectogvea ascribed to him are 
now generally attributed to Nemcaianus 
(q.v.). Like Virgil 0. enlivens bis 
pastorals by allusions to contemporary 
events and persons, and all his seven 
Idylls are closely imitated from Virgil; 
but C. has not Virgil’s great love of 
country, and his hexameters, if impeccable 
in following the metrical usage of bucollo 
verso, are raonotonoiis. The most striking 
of his idylls is, perhaps, the last, in which, 
as in the first of Virgil’s eclogues, a shep- 
herd describes a visit to the cap. The long 
Lat. hexameter poem, iEtna, once as- 
cribed to Vi^l, has also been attributed 
to C., as being a poet who was familiar 
with the Aenid. 


plateau almost in the centre of the Is., and 
is 43 m. N.E. of Girgenti. It has a 
cathedral, technical and mining schools, 
sulphur mines, mineral springs, and 
potteries. Near by Is a Norman mona- 
stery built by King Roger In 1153. In 
the Second world War the W. portion of 
the roof of the nave and the vault of the 
cathedral with frescoes by Borremans 
were destroyed. The church of San 
Giovanni was completely destroyed. 
Pop. 50,500. 

Caltha, genus of Ranunculaceao, which 
flourishes In temperate countries and is 
represented in Britain by C. painsiris, tho 
marsh marigold. The flowers are radially 
symmetrical, have no petals, but usually 
five potaloi«l stamens, and tho fruit is au 
etn'rio of follicles. 
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Calshot, headland of Hainpf«hirc, Eng- 
and, at the W. extremity of Soutliampton 
Water. Is now an important seaplane 
base. 

Calstook, par. and mining tn., E. Corn- 
wall, England, on the Tamar. I^op. 4400. 

Caltabellotta, In. In tho prov. of Girgenti 
in Sicily, near the site of the anct. Trlcala, 
and situated 9 m. N.E. of Sclacca. Origin- 
ally a Saracen fortress. Pop. 7100. 

Caltagirone, tn. and episcopal see tn 
Catania in Sicily. It is a well-built tn., 
and situated on the tops of two hills 
(1930 ft.), and these are connected by a 
bridge. It Is a residential place for tho 
nobility of the is., and is famous for its 
schools and also for its pottery. Tho 
church of S. Giacomo wius damaged In tlie 
Second World VV’ar. Pop. 40,000. 

Caltanlsetta : 1. Prov. of Italy In tho 
middle of Sicily. It rises to a height of 
3000 ft. in tba N., and is drained by the 
Salso and other small rivs. Its chief 
products are sulphur, wheat, wine, salt, 
olives, and other fruits. Area 1 263 sq. ro. 
Pop. 255,000, 2. Cap. of the above prov. 

It is a bishop’s see, itxid stands on a lofty 


Gallon Hill, hill overlooking Edinburgh 
city from tho E. It is 355 ft. high and on 
Its summit is the National Monument. 

Caltrop (A.-S. calca-frupppe), small iron 
ball covered with projecting spikes. They 
were much used in the warfare of the 
Middle Ages. When an enemy was 
expected, tho ground over wldch It was to 
travel was thickly strewn with these balls. 
Tho result was disastrous to the horses as 
well as to the bareroote<l infantry. Cs. 
were also used by the colonists iu Now 
England. They placed them among the 
grass as a defence against the assaults of 
tho Indians. Tho word Is also applied to 
plants that cat«'h tho feet, the ’water 
Cs.’ being the name of ^he PotamcLgeton 
bccauho It entangles swii^mors. 

Calumba Root, or Radix Calumba, Is 
obtained from the climbing herbaceous 
plant, JeUeorhiza palmaia, a species of 
Menispenuacote ooourrhig in tropical 
Africa. The odour is faintly aromatloi, 
the taste bitter and slightly acrid, and the 
bitter active principle Is known os oalum- 
bine. It is used medicinally as a tonio 
and stomaohic. 
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Calumet, tobacco pipe known among 
Amer. Indians as the peace pipe. This 
was always handed round at an assembly 
of warriors at the conclusion of peace 
negotiations. In those days it is oil'cred 
to strangers ns a mark of hospitality. 
Dire offence would bo taken sliould they 
decline to smoke it. The pipe has a stem 
of wood 21 ft. in length, with a stone bowl, 
and is ornamented with women's hair or 
eagles’ feathers. 

Calvados, in Normandy, a maritime 
dept. In the N. of France, and called by 
that name after one of the vessels of the 
Sp. Armada, which was shipwrecked off a 
dangerous ledge of rocks in 1588. The 
coast la dangerous on accjount of the rocks, 
and lighthouses are placed at the mouths 
of the lis. Touques, Dives, Orne. and 
Vlro. Tlio region is mountainous with 
extensive fertile valleys. The ptisturage 
is good, and there is an abundant supply 
of wheat and ngric. produce. Cider is 
l)roduc'ed in great quantities from the 
orchards in the Auge dist. ; a spirituous 
lUstillation of eider ia made also and bears 
the name of the dept. There are six 
arrons., named respectively after the 
chief tns., Caen, Vire, llayeux, Lisieux, 
FalaLse, and I’ont I’Kveque. The prin. 
ports are Caen, Trouville, and Honiieur, 
and there is an f^-ser'^ nt fishing industry. 
For the battles of C. in 1944 see vndcr 
Wkstiohn Front in Seconu Woiti.n 
War - — Jiattlc of Normandy. Pop. 405,000. 

Calvary. The word C, or Calvaria is a 
translation of the Ilcb. word Golgotha, 
a skull, and It is conjectured by some 
authorities tliat this name was given to the 
spot on which our Lord was crucified 
liecausc of the skuU-liko appearance of the 
mt. ridge; others attribute its name to tlie 
fact that this place was the scene of public 
executions. Mt. C. is situated outride 
the city of Jonisalein and lies to the N.W. 
The Hite of C3., like Unit of the Holy 
.Sepulchre, had not disaiipearecl liy the 
beginning of the fourth cent\iry, and 
for some ten years from a.d. 325 Con- 
stantine lavished the skill of builders and 
treasure on giving to llieso sites an 
ambitious architectural covering. Rom. 
t'athollcs have commemorated tills event 
in some foreign cities by giving a repre- 
sentation in sculpture of the scene on C. 

Calv^, Emma (Rose Emma Cal vet) 
(1864-1942), Fr. opera .singer, b. at 
Decazevlllo, Aveyron. Her father took 
the family to Spain and Sp. became her 
first language, but she was educated at a 
Fr. convent. Studied music under Jule.s 
Puget In Paris and, after she liad made her 
first Important appearance, wdiioh wros at 
Rrussels, 1882, os Marguerite in Faxist^ she 
became a pupil of Mmc Marches!. She 
had a great range and could sing both 
H6rodlas and Salom6, contralto and 
soprano. In Massenet’s Ilirodiade. Ap- 
peared at Covent Garden in 1892 as 
Santuzza In Carallena Kusticana, her 
success, both in that part and ns Carmen 
in Bizet’s opera, being Immediate. It is 
generally agreed that she w'^as the greatest 
of all Carmens. Other roles were Anita 
in Massenet’s Navarraise, Sapho In the 
same composer’s opera of that name, and 


Mcssallnc in Isidore do Lara a opera. She 
made a great impression as Salome in a 
revival of Massenet’s H6rodiade, given at 
Covent Garden in 1904 os Salome. Strictly 
her voice was a mezzo-soprano and 
through all the registers there was a timbre 
of remarkable beauty and individuality. 
I^rchased the chdteau of Cabricres, 
which became the home of her retirement, 
and there she founded and maintained a 
sanatorium for young girls. 

Calveley, Sir Hugh {d. 1393), Eng. 
soldier. He fought in Brittany in the war 
of 1341-64, during wliich he W'as im- 
prisoned at Josselin. He took part in the 
battle of Aiiray (1364), which ended the 
w'ar. C. W'as a freelance and fought for 
w'bich ever leader pleased him. In 1367 
he left Henry of Trastamare and served 
the Black l^rince, and fought under 
Sir John Chan d os at the battle of Navar- 
rete (1367). He became deputy -governor 
of Calais (1377-79) and of Brest (1380). 
He is said to have been one of the founders 
of a college In Rome (1380), and in 1385 
founded one at Bunhury in Cheshirfj. 

Calverley, Charles Stuart (1831-84), 
Eng. poet. A son of Rev. II. Blayds, ho 
adopted the name of C. Educated at 
Harrow, and at Gxford and Cambridge. 
At the latter ho proved himself a fine 
scholar, a fact evidenced by his TranS‘ 
lalions into English and Latin (1866), and 
Theocrila.s translated into English Verse 
(1869). Full of cxqhisitc humour and wit 
arc his Verses and Translations (1862), and 
Fly Leaves (1872). A brilliant man, but 
unhappily suffering from ill health, he 
wrote only short pieces, some of which 
have 8ceur(‘d him his high reputation. 
.As a parodist h j was delightful, and there 
are some who as.scrt that he Is the best 
writer of parodies inverse in the language. 

Calvert, Mrs. Charles (1836-1921), dis- 
tinguished Eng. actress, daughter of James 
Biddles, an actor. Played as a child 
actres-s at the age of seven with Charles 
Kean ami wife. Became leading lady at 
tho Theatre Royal, Southampton, in her 
teens; also ncteil at tho Boston Theatre. 
U.S.A. During her husband’s tenure or 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manche-ster, she 
built up a considerable reputation in such 
Sliakespcnrian parts os Cleopatra. Her- 
iniono. Miranda, Catherine of Aragon — 
with Phelps ns the eardlnol- and many 
others. Also successful in moilern comedy, 
notably ns C’atherine IVtkoff in Mr. 
Shaw-’s Arms and the Man, and as Mrs, 
Hardeastlc. 

Calvert, Denis (1555-1619), Flemish 
painter, wlio studied first in Antwerp: 
thence he went to BoJogJUi and Romo; 
after studying Raphael’s w'orks, and 
assisting Lorenzo Sahatini witii paint- 
ings for the ducal palace, he returned to 
Bologna, where he founded a school which 
Domenlchino and Guido both attended. 

Calvert, Edward (c. 1803 83), Eng. 
painter and dratiglitsman. b. in Cornwall, 
son of a naval officer. Was a midshipman, 
but left the <!orvico to study tho arts. 
Attended tho ' ' »yal Academy schools and 
studied painting under Johns, a W. 
country artist. Began work In London 
os an illustrated draughtsman upon wood, 
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but impressions from his blocks are raro, 
because in his diffidence he destroyed 
most of them. Paintings exhibited at 
the Royal Academy wore ‘Nymphs/ 
*A Shepherdess* (1827); ‘Morning’ (1829); 
a picture illustrating Mtltoms ‘Eve* 
(1936). He produced a number of 
'Woodcuts and plates of considerable 
beauty, the most notable being the 
‘Christian Ploughing the last Furrow of 
Life’ and the ‘Cider Press,' both of wbicii 
show the intlueiice of Wm. Blake, whom 
he wopshipiwd and whoso acquaintance 
he made ctuly in bis career. 

Calvert, Frederick Grace (1819-73), Eng. 
chemist, who was b. in Loudon, luit all his 
solcntilic education ho received in France*.. 
His celebrity was gained from his re- 
searches into the industrial side of 
«chem., tanning, calico-printing, and iron- 
puddling. He was the first person to 
manuf. pure carbolic acid, and he was the 
founder of extensive works in Manchester 
for its production. It may also be said 
that ho made the first use of it as a dis- 
infectant. He also pub. n book called 
JJyeing and Calivo-pnnihig (2n(l ed. 1876). 

Calvert, George (c. 1580-1032). first 
Baron Baltimore, Eng. statesman and 
founder of the state of Maryland, in U.S.A. 
For some time he was secretary of state to 
James I., but being a lioni. Catholic was 
forced to resign, lie retained the king’s 
favour, however, and was granted laud in 
N. America. 11c d, before the chait4?r was 
comjdeted, but it [mssed to his son (’ecil. 

Calvert, Louis (1859-1923), Eng, actor, 
son of an act-or. Well known in Shake- 
fipearian parts, particularly as Fa Is tail in 
Henry IV. He was equally siicoessful in 
many Sha%’ian parts, his technique and 
flair for character being remarkable. 
Pub. Problem of the Actor (1919). 

Calvert, Thomas (1775-1840), theolo- 
gian, 6. at Preston. He became tutor of 
St. John’s (>amhridge, 1814; Norrisian 
prof, of divinity, 1815-24; Lady Mar- 
garet’s preacher, 1819-24. He was ap- 
pointed king’s preacher *01 W’liltehall, and 
in 1822 was given the warden.ship of the 
oollegiate church at MauclK-ster. See 
Raines, Lives of the Wardens of Manchester » 
1865. 

Calvi, fort. tn. and barbour on the 
N.W. coast of Corsica, and 45 m. N. of 
Ajaccio. The citadel was captured by the 
Eng. in 1794 at tlie time Nelson lost his 
oye. Some trade in wine, f)il, nnd fruits 
is carried on, and it is a fishing ctutre. 
Pop. 2600. 

Calvin, John (1509-04), was b. at Noyon 
Jn Picardy. His name is the Latinised 
form of Chauvin or Cauvin. His father, 
■Gerard Chanvin, was notary apostolic and 
procurator fiscal of Uic co. oi Noyon, and 
intended his son for the Church. In 1521 
C. received a chaplaincy in tlie cathedral 
of Noyon, and a few days later he was 
made cnr6 of Martcville. During this 
tibaao he was cihcoged in study at Parts 
in the colleges of Marcbc and Montaigu. 
It was then that be resolve<i not to take 
orders, and went to Orleans to study law. 
Here he found Pierre 01iv6tan, a kinsman 
Us, who was then busy translating 
SDme hX the Sdrlptures, a^d who induced 


the young student to study them with him. 
Thence C. went to Bourges, where lie 
came under the influence of the famous 
Gk. scholar, Melchior VVolmar (or Volmar) 
who further influenced him in the direction 
of the reformed faith, thmigh his con- 
version does not yet seem to have been 
definite. His residence at Bourges was 
out short by the sudden death of his 
father. He i>aid u hurried ^ isit to Paris 
and thou rctiirricd to Noyon, where be 
lived for tivo years. From 1529 to 1532 he 
api>arRntly resided in Paris, lodging with 
a trade.smaii, Etienne do la Forgo, who 
<*arly fell a victim to his zeal tor the 
Reformation and whom C. accounted as 
a ‘holy martyr blessed among believers.’ 
In J'aris he began to speak freely iigainsl 
the Rom. (Jhnreh and its faith. Foro- 
w'arned of an attempt to arrest him, C. 
retired first to a castle near Mantes, then 
to Saintonge and afterwards to Nerac, the 
residence of the queen of Navarn*. 
Persecution was now raging so liotl^ 
that C., liaving giien up all ids prefer- 
luents, left tlic country and settled in 
Basle, whence, in 1530. he issued Ins 
epoch-making work, the ('hris/\nvcn Ur- 
hgumis Institution with its famous preface 
addre.s.sed to Francis I. of France, in 
which the (*xile exhorts liim to support 
the Reformation. This work was juib. 
in Basic in 1535-30. It was written 
in Lat., and, four >(*a,rs later, trans. by 
C. hiinself into Fr. J t jh t lie llrst attemi>t 
at a JogH'ul and complete fletliution ami 
vindication of Protestantism. C. then 
made a short \ i'-it to ltal> , where the 
new faith Jiad made some headway, 
and here he was well reecdved by Renee, 
duches.s of Ferrara. He now^ paid a 
last \isit to France, wJiero he sohl tho 

g aternal estates, and set out to settle in 
witzerlarid In 1536 ho was passing 
through Geneva, at which city Farel w^as 
striving hard to establish tlie reformed 
faith. Tills friend entreated him to re- 
main and help in tho work, but tliia he 
w^as unwilling to ilo tiJl Fare! threatened 
him witli the rur.se of God if ho should 
neglect this clear duty. Then O. threw 
himself into tiie work with tremendous 
energy. A Omfession of F aith w^iis drawn 
up and aiqiroved by the people, and strict 
morality was enforced. But a reaction 
soon l ainc against the strict rule of Farel 
and f'.. and tiic party known as the 
Llbertmes gained the upjier hand. O. 
left the city and settled at Strasburg in 
1539, where he married Idelette de Bure, 
a w’idow, by whom he had one son, who 
d. ill childhood. Meanwhile, Genova was 
finding that even C.’s strict rule was 
better than no rule, and in 1540 he waa 
sumnionod to return. He Uvas at first 
unwilling to do this, for his Ufo in Stros- 
biirg was an easy ono. Ilow'^yor, ho con* 
sldered that in Genova duty lay, and In 
Sept. 1541 he re-entered the city. Her© 
he devoted himself for tho roet of his life 
to the task of ordering Geneva nnd the 
Protestant theology. He estnb. tho CoP 
lege of Pastors, and did his best to enforce 
a rigid morality. He also aided the re- 
formed chnrohes in all oountries, being In 
correspond enoe with England, France, the 
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Nothorlands, Poland, etc. lu 1559 he 
founded the academy of Geneva. Ilia 
activity was prodigious till hia death in 
J 564. During the first fourteen years of 
hia pastorate he was engaged in conflict 
with the Libertines, who were again his 
enemies. To the same period belong his 
three great controversies, with a6ba8tien 
Costelllo, with J6r6me Bolsec, and with 
Michael Hcrvetus The last is the 

most memorable. Servetus was a heretic 
whoso views are fully explained in his 
Uesiitutm Christ lamsmi. lie was arrested 
by the Rom. Church in France, and heroC. 
did his best to secure his condemnation. 
Servetus escaped and came to Geneva 
whence C. had promised that lie should 
not t^cape olive. After a scurrilous ver- 
bal conflict, the unfortunate man was 
tried and sentenced to ho burnt. Though 
the great reformer did his utmost to get 
the manner of death altered, the sentence 
was carried out. That (’. loathed the 
doctrines which ho found in hia book is 
certain, but that he was actuated by 
peiaonal spite and animo.sity against 
Servetus himself there is no evidence, 
though undoubtedly be took the initiative 
in l»rlnging on tJui trial. The heresy of 
Servetus was not extirpated with his 
death, and tho trials of sov. of his followers, 
with the eonferemv'"; and controversies 
connected with i.uem', ''ccupied mu<h of 
(J.’s time for acv. years. In connection 
with such controversies on points of faith, 
as, for examplo, his j^rotracted dispute 
with the liutherans respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, C. wifcs for many years much 
trouiilcd, and sometimes even endangered, 
by the opposition of tlio libertine party 
in Genova to th(‘ occles. disciidine which 
C. had cstal). there. Hut amidst thesis 
many cares and consultations on matters 

f refit and small, C. found time to commit 
o writing a number of works hesides those 
provoked by the variou.s controversioa in 
which he was engaged ; the most numerous 
of them were exegcllcal, thougli of course 
it is chiefly as a theologian and t he head of 
a theological .school that C. ivS*now known. 
Tho lnc(‘ssiint and exhausting labours to 
which C. unsparingly <levoted himself 
could not but tell on so fragile a con- 
stitution; but it was not until his frail 
body, torn by fever, asthma, g<mt, and 
stone, had almost collapse<l, tiiat his 
Indomitable spirit surremicred. Tu 1504 
his sulleringa bceaini* so aggravated, that 
it was evident bis life was rapidly drawing 
to a close. On Fell. 0 of that year he 
preached his last sermon, liaving with 
great difficulty found breath enough to 
enable him to cornpleto It. He quJetlv 
expired in the arms of Ids faitJiful friend 
Beza on the evening of May ‘27, in the 
fifty-fifth year ot his age, Sre T. MacCrio. 

Early Yearti of Calvin, 1880; II. F. 
Henderson, Calvin in his Lcttera, 1909; 
A. Menzies, A Study of Calvin, 1918; 
K. Doiimerguo, Jean Calvin. 1920-‘27; 
H. N. C. Hunt, Calvin, 19^3; J. Mao- 
kinnon, Calvin and the BeformaiUm, 1936. 

Calvinism is distinguished particularly 
by its dogma of Predestination. Thi.s 
says that God has chosen certain souls for 
ealvatioD. others for damnation, and that 


these decrce.s are unalterable. To the 
elect sufficient grace is sure to be given, 
and also the gift of perseverance. The 
Westminster Confession is tho most com- 
plete exposition of tho Calvinistic faith. 
C. is cstab. in the lleformod churches. In 
opposition to the* Lutheran, of France, 
Scotland. Holland, etc. It entered Eng- 
land, and gave birth to the Puritans and 
the numerous dissenting bodies. Thence 
also it reached America. Dr. Jowett 
thought that Calvin was ‘the greatest 
commentator of the Scriptures that 
Europe had over known.’ Its adherents 
claim for C. that it is a system of 
courageous consistency in all its parts, in 
premise, process, and conclusion, and that 
*^the men who held it felt that they had 
their feet upon tlie last and highest 
reality.’ It was certainly the inspidng 
force of the men w’ho fought tho battles of 
tho Huguenots in France, of the soldiers 
and citizens, who, in the sw'arnps of Hol- 
land, resisted the tyranny of Catholic 
Spain, and of tho Eng. Puritans. For a 
modern statement of C. see II. Tydeman 
Chilvers, Ja there a Future for Calvinism i 
See also bibliography for preceding article. 

Calvinistic Methodists, see Mkthodism. 

Calvinistic Methodist Church of Wales is 
the only Cburcli of purely W elsh origin. 
Its adherents comprise a very large part 
of the W’^clsh -speaking pop., the number of 
cominumcants being 175,000. The form 
of gov. is Preshyt<‘rian, the c‘hurch being 
in federation with the Presbyterian Church 
of England, the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Presbyterian Churcli of 
Ireland. It is also a constituent of the 
Pan -Presbyterian Alliance. There are 
foreign missions In India, Assam, and 
elsewhi^^e. It baa about 1500 churches 
and about 1720 cbapels and buildings for 
Sunday schools and other purposes. In 
1933 the Calvinistic Metliodist or Pres- 
byteriaii Church of Whales .\ct received the 
royal assent, thereby s<M_*uring the auto- 
nomy of the Church in matters spiritual 
and the estab. of a properties board. The 
Church celebrated its bicentenary in 1935. 

Calw, In. in W’urttemberg, Germany, 
health ri'sort; had a large tiniU r trade 
with Holland before the Second World 
W ar. Pop. 6000. 

Calyoanthaceae, small family of dicoty- 
ledonous plants, containing two genera in 
China and N. America. Tho si>ecics are 
shrubs, wliich are usually aromatic and 
have square stems; tlie Hower.s havo 
numerous sepaloid and petaloid perianth 
leaves, five to numerous stamens, numer- 
ous carpels, and an etieno of aohenca as 
fruit. The genus Calycanihus, or Caro- 
lina allspice, is represented by three 
species; C. floridvs, common Carolina 
allspice, is a fragrant plant with choco- 
late-coloured flowers, ami its bark is used 
as a substitute for cimuiinon. Tho genus 
Chimonanihus, or Japan alb'piee, has two 
species; C. fragrans hns lemon-coloured 
flowers which api>car at a difTerent season 
from the leaves. 

Calyesraoea small family of dicotyle- 
dons formerly considered to bo allied to 
the Coinposi^, on account of the form of 
the iufloresocnoe and the partially fused 
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stamen anthers. They diiler from Com- 
poeltos in bavins the stamen filaments 
fused, and in the seeds, which are albn- 
mlnons and pendulous. They are now 
classified close to the Dipsaoacees (Teasel 
and Scabious family). The species of O. 
occur in S. America. 

Calyoiflorse, name given by Do Candolle 
(g.v.) to the series of plants in which the 
sepals and petals arc separate, the petals 
are perigrynous or epigrjmnus, ami the 
stamens ore perigynous. Tlio chief 
families include tho Legumhioso?, Uosa- 
ccce, Saxlfragaceee. Myrtacea*, Cucur- 
bitacece, and Uinbcllifera*. 

Calyoophyllum, small genus of Rublacefio 
which contains only three species, natives 
of the W. Indies and S. America. They 
are small, smooth trees with corymbs of 
flowers; in some cases the sepals are pink, 
and ^vo the tree tho colour of a rose. 

Calydon, anct. tn. in /Ktolia which, 
according to the writings of Pliny, w’as 
situated m. from the sea on the R. 
E Venus. It was supposed to have been 
founded by O., the son of /Etolus. The 
famous Calydonian boar, sent by Artemis 
to lay waste the fields, is said to have 
been hunted here by Meleager and 
other heroes. Tho walls of C\ are 
sometimes said to be those of the Kastro 
of Kurtagd. They have a circuit of over 
2 m., with one large gate and six little 
ones. Ruins of terrace w'alls outside tho 
tn. are thought to indicate the site where 
the temple of Artemis Laphria stood. 

Calymene, genus of fossil trilobitcs. 
common in tho Silurian rocks of Europe 
and N. America, It is frequently found 
in Wenlock limestone in Great Hritaiii. 

Calymma, genus of coolentorate cteno- 
phorcs of the order Tentaculata and family 
(Zialymmldre. The species, some of w^hioh 
arc found near tho equator tn the S, Seas, 
have strongly compressed and little 
elevated bodies, and are furnish(*d with 
tentacles. The term C. is also applied 
to the outer, vacuolated protoplasm of 
Radiolarians. 

Calypso, daughter of Atlas, Inljabitcd 
the Is. of Ogygia. According to Homer, 
when Odysseus was wrecked on her isle, 
she treated him hospitably and promised 
him Immortality If he would marry lier. 
Phe detained him for seven years and bore 
Mid two sons, but fliially the longing for 
borne prevailed, and he left her to die of 
^ef at his departure. 

Calyptra (Gk. >rfiAi;7rTui , to conceal), 
name given In botany t<» a hoodlike body 
connected with the organs of fructifica- 
tion. Id the Alusci, or mosses, it Is 
formed from the upper lialf of the en- 
larged and ruptured arc])egonium, and Is 
a membranous cap. In Pihanthus it is 
formed of united bracts, in Kucalyplvs 
and Eudtemia it is a lid or operculum to 
the stamens, produced in the one case by 
tho consolidated sepals, in the other by 
the consolidated petals. 

Cfliyptreea, cup -and -saucer limpet, is a 
genus of gastropdd mollusc described by 
Lamarck. Tbo species are numerous and 
widely diffused, and fossil species occur in 
the tertiary strata. 

Oalvitegia, genus of tejnnpcrate and sub- 


tropical Con vol villa cere, consisting of 
lactescent, glabrous, twining, or prostrate 
herbs, with solitary one-flowored pe- 
duncles. c. sepium, tlie larger bindweed, 
w’hlch grows In Brit, hedges, has two laj*go 
hracteoles which invest the calyx, and is 
fertilised by a hawk-moth called Sphin,c 
cornK>lvitU. C. Soldanelln, the sea bind- 
weed, is a native of European sea -coasts 
and some parts of Asia. The young 
stalks are sometimes pickled and the 
juice of the plant is a cathartic. 

Calyx, term applied in botany to the 
external set of floral leaves, each of which 
is called a sepal and is usually green, but 
may be coloured, or pctaloid, e.g. monks- 
hood. The sepals servo as a prolecthc 
structure to the more important parts of 
the flower, and when coloured they attract 
insects. When they are separate from 
one another, the C. is polyscpalouSf e.g. in 
buttercup ; when united, it is gamoaepalous, 
e.g. in primrose. W'hen tho C. is below 
the gyiKBceum, it Is said to bo mferior; 
when above, it is superior. If tho stmals 
fall off before tho flower opens, the C. i*' 
caducous, e.g. poppy; if they fall off after 
the flower has opened, it Is deciduous'. If 
they remain until tbo fruit is ripe, It 
persistent, e.g. violet. The C. is frequently 
quite Inconspicuous and rudimentary, and 
In other cases it is represented by a 
pappus of hairs, e.g. dandelion: in the 
apple and pear it helps to form the fruit. 
In describing it fully, attention must be 
paid to tho number of whorls, number of 
free sejials, or lobes of sepals, and to their 
shape, of which tho terminology is the 
same a.s that of leaves. Tho terms used 
for the general form of the C. are tho same 
as those for tho corolla, e.g. spurred. In 
‘nasturtium* iTropseolum), galeaie in 
monkshood, saccate in wallflower. In 
some flowers, for Instance, strawberry and 
gciim, extra segments arc present between 
the true sepals and constitute an epioalyx. 

Cam, riv. wlilch rises in Ashweil, Hert- 
fordshire, England, and flows 40 ni. N.W. 
and N.E. through Cambridgeshire, and 
then Into the Ouse, m. S. of Ely. It 
is jolm'd at Grantchester by tho Granta. 
which rises in Essex. It i-s navigable to 
the tn. of Cambridge. 

Cam (Cao), Diogo, I’ortuguose navigator 
of the fifti»enth century, who continued 
tho cxxdoratlons of tho African coivst, 
begun by T^rince. Henry of l^irtugal. In 
14 S2 ho di.scovered the Congo, and afU*r- 
ward.s explorcjd tho \V. African coast to 
22** S. lat. 

Camaguiiy, see Pukrto Principb. 

Camaien, see Camko. 

Camaldolenses. Camaldolites, also callcMi 
Camaldulians, strict rcli^oiis order whoso 
founder was Romuald, a Benedictine 
monk (r, 0,>0-1027). Tho monks were* 
divided Into two dosses, Oknnobites and 
Eremites, and W’oro wlmo ganuents. 
Their huts were built In tho plain of 
Camaldoll, near Arezzo in t|ie Apennines. 
As the order grew, so in tlmo the collection 
of separate liuta became gjroupod Into a 
banilot of cells with an abbot presiding; 
one common place of worship was Insti- 
tuted. Roth (iuido Grandi and Pope 
Gregory XII 1. belonged to this order. 
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Camalodunum, or Camulodunum, aee 

Colchester. 

Gamargue, La, Is. in Franco, sitiiatod in 
tho delta of the RbOno. It covers an area 
of 150 sq. m. One-third of its extent Is 
inarshiand, but on the other two-thirds 
wine and cereals are grown, and there is 
pasture land for cattle and sheep. If it 
were not for dikes that have been built 
it would bo inundated. Tho mistral, a 
cold north wind, blows over this is., 
thereby making it healthier than it might 
otherwise bo. Numbers of seabirds are 
to bo found hero. 

Camarilla, Up. word originally denoting 
tho small or audience chamber of tho king, 
but it has now eoino to mciin a court clique 
or groui) of favourites, who iniluence a 
pope or monarch in opposition to his 
official advisers and ministers. 

Camarina, tn. situated on tho S. coast 
of Sicily. It was founded as a colony 
from Syracuse in 599 b.c., and twice the 
people of Geia rccoloniscii it, namely, in 
492 or 495 B.c. and in 4C1 B.c. It was 
destroyed four tliues: by tiio Syracusans 
in 552 n.c. (because it had thrown off its 
allegiance to the mother city), by the 
(Jarthaginians in 405 b.c., by tho llom.s. 
m 258 n.c., and tlnally by tho Saracens in 
A.n. 853. 

Cambac5rds, Jem ?.ncques Regis de 
(1753 -1824), Fr. legist who lived in the 
tune of tho Fr. Resolution, lie was ap- 
pointed member of Nat ional Convent ion m 
1792, but was strongly opposed to bringing 
the king to trial. After the fall of Robes- 
pierre, he was made president of the 
Conveution and president of tho (Com- 
mittee of Public Safety (1791). C. w’fis 
suspect on more than one occasion on 
account of his inoiierato views, and lost 
office for a time; appointed second consul 
under Napoleon, and subsequently created 
high chancellor of tho empire, and duke of 
Pdrma. Ho was partly instrumental in 
tho compilation of tlie Code SapoUon, 
Upon the restoration of Jaiuis XVIII., he 
went into exile, but was recalled in 1818. 

Cambay, luitise Muslim state with an 
area of 390 sq. m. and a poF). of 71,715 
on tho gulf of ('. in the N. of tho port of 
Bombay, India. Then* are many ruins 
which testify to a time of great prosi>eritv, 
but the tu. has decliric<l owing to the state 
of navigation. Tho cap. (\ reached its 
highest glory at tho beginning of tlie 
seventeenth century, ami at cording to tho 
first canto of part li of Hudibras (10(54) 
tho daily food of its princes was *a.sp and 
basilisk and toad.’ ( At'cording to Purchaa 
fffa Pilgnmea, it w'as only Macamut, 
sultan of Oambayji,, who livetl on poison 
so that his saturateti breath or touch 
carried death,) In 1583 (jm en Klizaheth 
addressed letter.^ to Akbar as king of 
It began to decline as Surat flourished, 
and is now an unimportant place, but 
with manufs. of agate, cornelian, and 
onyx ornaments. Pop. 97,000. 

The gulf, shallow and abound! ngin shoals 
and sandbanks, penetrates tho coast of 
India for about 80 m . The tides, which arc 
high, run into it with great velocity, but 
at low water tho bottom is loft almost 
dry for some distance below tbc lat. of C. 


Camber, Jn engineering, an upward 
curve or convexity applied for a specific 
purpose. In roads, it denotes the rise 
from tho channel to the crown. Generally 
speaking, the rougher the surface, the 
steeper the C., tho purpose being to allow 
wet to run off into tho channel. The 
rise is anything from 1 In 30 to 1 in 50 — 
tho latter for asphalt surfaces. In 
aeronautics C. is tho degree of curvature 
of a wing or controlling surface. C. is 
also given to tho decks of ships. 

Camberley, dist. of Surrey, England, 
on the S. Railway, 7 m. from Ascot. 
Tho Army Staff College was built here 
in 1858. 

Cambert, Robert (c. 1629-77), Fr. musi- 
cal compOwser, h. in Paris. He was musical 
director at tho court of Anne of Austria, 
mother of Louis XIV. Associated with the 
Abb6 Perrin, who had obtained a grant of 
monopoly for the perfoi-manco of mnslool 
stage w'orks in tho Fr. languages O. com- 
posed the music for Perrin’s Pastorale — 
claimed, though probably eiToneoiisly, to 
be tho earliest Fr. comedy in music or 
opera — performed at the Chateau dTssy 
in 1659. 'riuough the prlvlJego of this 
monopoly was performed In 1671 C.'a own 
opera PoMonc, also claimed tf) be the first 
Fr. opei'a — a fact w hich ‘ largely eonstitute.s 
his historical Iin portance * (Scholcs). (See, 
how'over, on this I^oew'cnberg’s Annals of 
Opera, 1943.) With Perrin os librettist 
C.’s Ariadne, rehearsed in Paris in 1669, 
was (probably) produced in London in 
1674. Lully bought Perrin’s monopoly 
and C. w’cnt to England, where, according 
to .*50111^', he w'as murdered by his valet. 
See also A. Pougln, Lea Crais Createurs de 
V opera franeai , 1881 

Camberwell, pari, and metropolitan 
bor. in eo. of London. It returns four 
Tiiembers to i’arliament. Pop. 252,000. 

Camberwell Beauty (Fane.$sa aniiopa), 
large and beautiful butterfly, mre In 
Britain but common In central and S. 
Europe and N. America. The wings are 
a <leep purplish-brown, w’lth outer band of 
black and greyish -white or yellow border. 
Tho black band oonUiins a row' of large 
blue spots. In addition tho small 
wings have two small white spots. For- 
merly found occasionally at Camberwell, 
when that was a rural place. 

Cambiasi, Luca (1527-8 '•), Genoese 
luiinter, b. at Moneglia In the Genoeses 
state. At flftoon he helped his father to 
paint subjects from Ovid’s Kfetamor- 
phases on the front of a house in Genoa. 
Ho became a gi'cat frieiiti of the artist 
Giambattista Costello, who-'^t' w’ork closely 
re.sembled his own in character. In 1583 
Philip II. ooiumissioricd him to finish a 
series of frescoes begun by 00-10110 in tho 
Escorial. C. w'os very dt'xterous w'ith his 
Inrush, and sometimt"* piiinted with one 
in each hand. His bc^t v\orks are at 
Genoa. 

Cambium, single layer of eclls found 
betw'een the primary wt>od and the bast of 
the vascular bunale-s in most dlc-oty- 
Icdonous plan? ' which are then said to be 
open. Each cell bos thin w'olls made of 
cellulose, and is rich in protoplaainh' 
contents; in transverse section it appears 
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toixr>8lded and flattened, and in longritu- 
dlnal section it is elongated. By successive 
dlv. of the single layer, the O. gives rise 
to other layers which form secondary 
wood, secondary bast, and also secondai-y 
medullary ravs. so that aC.-ring is formed 
internal to the bark. Oork-C., or phol- 
logon, is a layer of mcrlateniatfc cells 
wliich arises in the epidermal region and 
forms cork. 

Cambodia, one of the pro vs. in Fr. 
Indo-China. The name C. is European, 
and is derived from the Hindu Kambuja. 
Kambu was the name of the mythical 
founder of the Khuiers. and. inhab. of C. 


the lower Mekong, which, entering this 
ter. on the N., flows S. for some dismnee, 
then Inclines S.W, as far aa Pnom-Penh, 
where It spreads into a delta, an<l resumes 
a southerly course. Fishing forms the 
staple trade of C., for Tonl6‘Sap supports 
a fishing pop. of over 30,000. The fish are 
caught by means of large nets at the end 
of the floods, and are either dried or 
fermented for nuoc-main sauce. Next 
to fishing come the ogric. products, and 
here rice is largely grown in the low-lying 
dists. Agric. ])rodiicts grown include 
the tobacco plant, coffee, cotton, pepper, 
indigo, niaixe, tea, silk, and rubber. The 
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Geography . — This large tract of country 
in S.E. Asia (area, k(|. m.) is 

bounded on the E. by Ajinani, on the 8.E. 
by Cochin-China, ond an the .S.W. by the 
gulf of Siam. There arc two marked 
features in C. which add to its geographical 
Importance. The-se features are the R. 
MoKong and the large lake TonlC-Sap. 
The lake serves as a rc‘-’crvoir for receiving 
the overflow waters of the Mekong, which 
becomes greatly swolI#'n by tho rains and 
melted snow from the Tibetan range in the 
month of June. At this period the lake, 
which is fed by an arm of the R. Mekong 
called the Bras du Lac, attains to a depth 
of from 45 to 48 ft., overflows lt>j banks, 
and inundates the country round for over 
an area of 770 tq. m. Conversely, during 
the dry season, when there is a shrinkage 
of the waters of the Mekong, the Tonl6-Hap 
Lake also becomes matly reduced in 
area, and Its depth falls to an average of 
5ft. The whole of C. lies In the basin of 


chief native activity is the salting and 
smoking of fish from the lakes. Cattio- 
brce<iing is also a tloiiriKhing native occu- 
pation. (Jthcr native industries are 
weaving <)f silk and cotton, [lottery, and 
tlio making of rusii mats. Tho exports 
arc rice, salted hsli. popper, maixe, 
cotton, foiiacco, fisli-oil, palm-sugar, 
kapok, resin, inilos, and i-attle. The 
chief tns. are Pnom-J'enk, tho cap. <pop. 
104,000) situat(‘(l at the crossing of Tonl6- 
Sap and Mekong lis.S Battambang, 
180 m, further N.VV.; Kampot (92 m. 
from the cap.); and Hompong-Cham. 
There arc two sinall sea l»a|*bours, ICop and 
Ream, both on tlie gulf of Hlain and con- 
nected to Bangkok by stciaTnors. There 
are nearly 900 m. of waterways and 2000 
m. of asphalt and macadatnised roads, the 
chief roads being from Saigon to the Siam- 
ese frontier, via I'norn-Ponh and Battam- 
bang, from Pnom-Pohn to tho gulf of Siam, 
from Saigon to Rratie and from Pnom- 
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Penh to Angkor. A railwaor from tho cap. 
to Mongkol Boroy will link up with the 
Siamese railway system. 

Ch'mate. — Much the same as that of 
Cochin-China, and varies with the mon- 
soons. During the N.JC. monsoon, which 
lasts from mid Oct. to mid April, the 
weather is dry and warm, with a temp, 
panging from 77“ to 80“ F. From mhl 
April onwards until Oct. there is constant 
rain, and tho temp, is considerably higher, 
somct.imes reaching 95® F. Wild animals 
of all sorts abound, such as the elephant, 
rhinoceros, buffalo, tiger, panther, and 
leopard. Monkeys and rats are the 
Dlague of the dist., as they destroy the 
crops and agric. products. 

The Fextjde. — C. consists of throe or four 
races. The majority are the Cambodians 
themselves, whilst the rest are Annaraeso, 
Ghifiese, and Malays. Uncivilised tribes 
are met with in the thinly populated dista. 
on the outskirts of the forests, and among 
the mta. The Cambodifui men are tall 
coutrasti^d with the Annanicso, whilst the 
women are short ami thiek-set. They 
have dark brown skins, Hat faces, short 
noses, and black hnir. Class distinction 
is represented by caste founded on blood - 
relationship. The different castes and 
tho mandarins are exempt from ail 
taxation and all ..I’bt-arv service. Al- 
though Buddhi^tn Is Iho prev.'iiling 
religion, there H^(^ many «!onverbs to 
Catholicism amomwt the Annameso, and 
Brahmanism is still retained at the court: 
The (vaml)odians ar<3 a superstitious race, 
an<i the worsliip of spirits or local genii 
largely prevails. 

There aif! ruins of cities^ 
palaces, an»l bridges near Lake T»ml6-8a|), 
which point to tho proNjierity of the 
Khmors or Cambodians in tho Middle 
Ages. Tho royal city Angkor Thom still 
displays its mighty ruins {sre An«ki)R). 
War against 'fhais or the inhab. of Sr^lam, 
together with int(?rnal revolts and fends, 
have brought about the decadence of (\ 
The Invasion of the country under Kuro- 
poans complotcd its final overthrow, and 
in 180iJ. after renewed hostilities with .Siam 
and Annain, C. became a protectorati? 
under Fr. supervision in 1867. C. is 
divided Into foiu-teen pro vs. controlled by 
Fr. residents. 

By a trtiaty of 1941 Franco ceiled nil C. 
W. of tho Mekong and N. of Angkor Thom 
to Siam, but reserved the latter nrchaio- 
loglcal centre to Indo-C/hinn. Tho ceded 
Cambodian ter. was demilitarised. Jo pan 
was given the right to station a garrison 
at Pnom-Bonh a.s well m at a number of 
other places. Bub .lapan’s chief gain was 
Cam Ranh Bay, whcF*e Jap. forces wore 
promptly concentrated to the oxclusioii 
of all others. In a few weeks the Jap. 
occupation was complete and their 
forces wore stationed on tho iSiameso 
border faiung Siamese troops who had 
estab. thomsolvea in the supposedly 
demilitarised areas acquired tho previous 
•wihter from Indo-Chino. There was some 
suimopt for Gon. do Gaulle (q.v.) Id C. as 
In Indo-China genomlly. After tho Jap. 
collapse Id 1045 Q. reverted to France* 
Until the couatitutioiL of the Federation of 


Indo-China has been settled, relations 
between B>ance and C. are governed by 
tho convention signed in Jan. 1946* 
between the B’r. commissioner ond the 
Cambodian Prime Minister. The king, 
Norodom Sihanouk, who succeeded in- 
April 1941, promulgated a constitution 
in May of that year. Under this instru- 
ment ho governs through a council of 
ministers who arc assisted by Fr. advisers. 
Legislative power is exercised l)y an 
elected asstunbly. There are only 2000 
Europeans in C. and 3,046,000 other races, 
divided as follows: Cambodians, 2,594,000; 
Annamites, 191,000; Chinese, 106,000; 
Malayans, 74,000; LaoLians, 20,000; 
other races, 54,000. See C. Roiibequaln, 
7'he Economic JJerdopmenf of French 
Indo-China (trans. by T. A. Waitl), 1944. 

Cambodia River, see Mkkono. 

Gamboge, sec GAMnoOE. 

Gambon, Jules (1815-19.35), Fr. diplo- 
mat, h. in Paris. Governor-general of 
Algeria, 1891; umbos, in Washington, 
1897; in Madrid, 1901. He was ambas. 
In Berlin when the First World War broke 
out. In the Fr. Yellow Book he gives a 
searching analysi.s of (Jermany’s rolationa 
with Fram'd during the two or three years 
preceding the war. Ho shows how, 
despite the avci*sion from war of the S. 
states, there was in political matters in 
Gernioiiy an all-powerfnJ undercurrent, 
which in its steady flow swept pociflo 
influences away into the abyss of war, and 
that in Germany's eves a regenerate 
Franco was incompatible with a free 
Germany . Ills account of hi.s interview 
with Herr von Jagow, Germany’s foreign 
minister, on July 24 certainly engendera 
the suspicion th^t Germany and AiiKtria 
were playing for a bold stroke in the 
belief that Russia would remain passive. 
He was secretary -general to tho Foreign 
Ministry, 1915. 

Gambon, Pierre Paul (1843-1924), Fr. 
dipIom,s4iHt, h. in I^aris. Educated at 
liywe Loiiis-lc-GrJind and at Fcole de 
Droit; called to Bar. 8ecretary to Jnles 
Ferry. Resident in Tunis, 1(^82. Ambas. 
in Madrid, 1886; Constantinople. 1891; 
London, 1898. Ho took an active part 
in establishing the Anglo- Fr. Entente. 
Retired 1920. 

Camborne, mrkt. bn. in Cornwall, Eng- 
land. 12 in. W.S.W. of Truro and 3 in. 
8.W. of Retlruth, tho centre of a 
mining dist. Hero is the School of 
Metalliferous Mining. Pop. of ward, 
14,000; of urban dl.st., 36,000. 

Cambrai, tn. in B'rance, in Uic dept, dii 
Nord, sitimtcd some 32 m. from LiUo* 
Chief luanuf.s. ; ounihri<‘. lm*c. linen, 
l.hroad, soap, and leather. It is a. 
picturesque tn. wdth broad, irregular’ 
streets, possessing a line cathedral, 
theatre, and archiepifc>eopal ptilnoe, and a 
place of histerloal Interest, fop it waa a 
long time under the nilt ot hi'shojis, ftenu 
whom the people snccwiled In obtaining a. 
charter In 1227. Its anct. name waa 
Cainaracumi The famous League of 0. 
was formed her , ! 508). The city foil Into 
the hands of the rovolutionlsts In 1793^ 
when the cathedral was destroyed. The» 
bones of F5nelou were Ignominiously’ 
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disturbed, but tribute was paid to hia 
memory in 1825, when a moniuiient was 
erected to him in a new cathedral. Pop. 
28,000. 

Cambrai, Battle of (N. France ), — Two 
battles took place round (J. in the First 
World War: (1) In 1917 the Gers. were 
hcayily prosslngr the Its., and with a 
view to relieving this pressure, by pre- 
venting further Ocr. diva, being talken 
from the W. front, a llrit. offensive 
against C. was planned, to bo undertaken 
by the Third Army under Gen. Byng. 
Gen. von Marwitz was opposed to him. 
In place of the usual bombardment, which 
had hitherto announced the attacker's In- 
tentions, an enormous number of tanks 
was employed to destroy minor obstruc- 
tions such as barbed-wire entanglements 
and machine-gun posts. The surprise 
nature of the attack proved to be the 
main feature contributing to success. The 
attack was launched on Nov. 20, 1917, 
with successful initial results, but the 
Gers. heavily and persistently counter- 
attacked at Bourlon Wood (q.v.), which was 
ultimately abandoned before C. was taken. 
<2) The great Brit, final oflensi\o against 
the Gers. began in Aug. 1918, and to the 
Brit. First Army (to which a Canadian 
cori>8 was added) under Gen. Horne was 
allotted the capture of O. The Canadians 
onened the attack on Aug. 2G, and gained 
their first objectives, but as progress was 
made resistance became increasingly for- 
midable as the Gers. strengthened their 
rear lines. Resistance was first met in the 
Scarpe valley. Protecting C. to the N.W. 
was the Ger. Drocourt-Qu6ant line. This 
was attacked on Sept, 2, and after only 
four hours* fighting the whole of the lino, 
with its supporting lines, was in Bril, 
hands. The Gers, hastily withdrew their 
remaining troops in this area and pre- 
p^ared to make another stand beliJnd the 
Canal du Nord, which held up the Bnt. 
advance. So far ten Brit, divs, had de- 
feated thirteen Gey. divs. with consider- 
able loss to the enemy. On Sept. 27 the 
Canal du Nord was crossed on a narrow 
strip where It happened to be dry, and 
hostile positions to the N. of C. were cap- 
tured. The advance was continued the 
next day, and Fontaine Notre-Dame, to 
the S.W. of C., was captured C. was 
now gradually becoming enveloped, but 
violent Ger. counter-attacks compelled 
groimd to be given up in one or two 
places. Both sides were becoming ex- 
nauBted with the struggle, but neither 
weakened, and on Sept. 30 another Brit, 
and Canadian advance carried the line 
beyond C. on the N. as far K. as the canal 
at RamilUes. By Oct. 1 all the suburbs 
of C. hod fallen. Steady progress to the 
S. of C. w'as being made by the Third 
Army, which bad also commenced Its 
advance on Sept. 27. One of its im- 
ortant objectives was the spur which 
oniinated the country about Marcoing; 
Ribecourt jmt S. of this position, was 
taken early In the advance, and by the 
evening Brit, troops were In the neigh - 
bonrhood of Marcoing. At this time the 
First and Third Armies were in contact at 
Fontaine Notro-DaAie. The next day 


the advance was continued against great 
opposition, but by nightfall the Gera, had 
been driven over the Scheldt Canal, and 
the Allies* troops were firmly estab. at 
Noyells and Marcoing. On Sept. 29 some 
of the Third Army crossed the canal 
about Masnit res, while further N. others 
crossed at Noyolles and Marcoing. thus 
pressing on C. from tho S. Resistance 
now became stronger than ever, and the 
Gera, w’oro fighting with great stubborn- 
ness. Nevertheless, the Brit, troops were 
gradually closing round tho city. Further 
S. the Australian troops wore attacking 
about Masnidres, and on Oct. 3 bad cap- 
tured ground to tlio F. of It and on the 
5tb took Montbr6hain. C. fell on the 
same day. This battle proved to bo one 
of the sternest fought during the war. 
Throughout this great battle the Cana- 
dians under Gen. Curnc fought with con- 
spicuous bravery, and the success of the 
operations was due mainly to tlieir extra- 
ordinary exertions. 

Cambresis, anct. div. of the prov. of 
Flanders, which now forms tho chief part 
of the dept, of Cambrai (France). 

Cambria. Ijat. name of Wales, derived 
from Oltlc Cyrary or Kymry, and origin- 
ally applied to both Wales and the Cymric 
kingdom of Strathclyde. The name also 
appeara in tho Cambrian MU., Cumbria, 
and Cumberland. 

Cambrian Rooks, name given by Prof. 
Sedgwick to a stratified system of rocks 
occurring between the Silurian and 
Archman systems whieh is found in a 
high state of development in Wales 
(Cambria). A famous controversy took 
place between Bedgwiek and Murchison, a 
geologist who had been working contem- 
poraneously with Sedgwick in another 
part of Wales, and who maintalneci that 
C. R. belonged in reality to the Silurian 
system. C. ll. Httv tho oldest rocks to 
contain well characterised fauna. The 
fossils found in rocks of this system in- 
clude crustaceans, brachiopods, pteropods, 
worms, sponges, ami coral, traces of 
marine life, worm holes and worm -castings 
being abundant. It is evident that the 
rocks were formed bv scdlmentarv deposi- 
tion from water, although they probably 
never formed the bed of a deep ocean, 
since there Is much evi<ienco, such as the 
occurrence of ripple marks, show that 
the water was not of great depth. A 
noteworthy fact is that in the ciise of the 
rru-staceans some of tho trilobitos are 
apparently deficient In tho organs of 
vision. C. B. are recognised chiefiy in 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, N. Asia, 
ami N. America the strata varying in 
depth from 3000 to over 30,000 ft. The 
strata consist mostly of srhisU, slates, and 
limestones, and are usually iineonfnrmable 
on tho older rocks of the pre-Cambrian 
period. 

Cambric, name given tA fine white linon 
fabrics, originally mannl^>ture<l at Cam- 
brai in the Fr. dept, of Nord. Borne of 
tho best Cs. are now manufactured In 
Switzerland, while Scottish C. I® an Imita- 
tion of real C., In which tho Hnoo Is 
replaced by finely twisted cotton. 

Cambridge, munlolpal and pari, bor.. 
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CO. tn. of Cambridgoslilre, 66 ni. N.E. of cousin of Queen Victoria, 6. in Hanover, 
London, and 76 m. N.E. of Oxford. The the only son of George IIl.'s seventh son, 
tn. lies in a level plain, on the ti. edge of Adolphus Fretlerick. He was present at 
the Fen country, and to its position here most of the engagements in the Crimean 
it i)robably owes its development, for the war. Made field marshal in 1862, and 
position of the bills around makes it the held position of commander-in-chief from 
natural starting-point in eroBsing the Fens 1866 to 1865. Hi.s administration was 
from the midlands. That its importance marked by a conservative spirit towards 
was early recognised is shown by its irmovation, together with a warm interest 
antiquity. There are probably anct. in the welfare of the private soldier. He 
Hrit. remains in Castle Hill, two Horn. marric4l an actress. Miss Farebrother, their 
roads cross here, the tower of 8t. Heiiet’s children bearing the name of Fitz-George. 
Church is one of the finest piec'cs of Saxon Cambridge, Hichard Owen (1717-1802), 
work in the country, and its importance Eng. poet. First studied law. At his 
In Norman times is well known, whilst the family seat of U'hitmiuster, Gloucester- 
Chiirch of the Holy Hepulchre is the oldest shire, Im wrote his poem fiScriblericul, pub. 
of the four roumi churches in England, in 17.61. Other poems: UuUouue between 
The univ. {see CAMiminoi':, UNiVEiiaiTV a Member of Parluimcni and his tiervanl 
OK) is one of the oldest in Europe. The (1764); 'I'hc Faker (1766). All were 
Leys School (^.r.), founded in 1874, is a successful but are now foigotten. 
jmblic school for boys. There are four Cambridge Platonists, niid-soventoenth- 
laigc grammar schools: i*erseycho(d (q.r.), century Cambridge philosophers, opposed 
founded in 1616; Fersc School for Girls to Puritan extremism and the materialism 
(1881); and the C. and co. higli schools of Hohhes and Descartes. They taught 
for girls and boys. The tn. is built chiefly the honnony of religion and reason, the 
on tlie rivs. Granta and Cam (one riv.). unity of truth and moral goodness, and 
It has monufs. of scientific instruments, the rational basis of morality, 
and light and electrical eugiiicerii^, and Cambriugeshire, E. inland co. of Eng- 
it is tiie centre of a prosperous agric. dist. land, bounded N. by Lincolnshire, E. by 
The name is generally derived fr<im Norfolk and Suffolk, S. by Essex and 
(irantebruoce or (Jrantaimdge, though the Hertfordshire, \V. by Bedfordshire, Hunt- 
hitcriuediatc starrcf ' not extant. The ingdonshire, ami Northamptonshire. The 
pop., which u as increased to 69,000 m 1622 surface is generally very Hat, and large 
by tlie operation of the Cambridge Cor- parts, particularly in tJie N., consist of 
poratioii Act of that year, is 60,601). See fens (f/.r.). Undiilalions occur in the S., 
C. VV. ytubbs, The SU/ry of Cambridge, where the Gog-Magog Hills, 8. E. of Cam- 
1912, 1932; li. W. Downs, Cambridge, bridge, are the most important elevations. 
Past and Present, 1620. The 8. is also better wooded than the rest 

Cambridgo: 1. City and one of the co. of the co. In the N. occurs the Bedford 
seats of Muhilesex co., Massachusetts, Level (q.r.). The prm. riv. is the Ouse, 
ri.8,A., on the Charles B. It almost which crosses tl '> co. from W. to E., with 
forms a suburb of Boston. It is divided its tribs. the Cam, Lark, and Little Duse. 
lnU» vari(ai.s sections: Did C., the stavt of The Nene, in the N., is also important. 
Harvard Cniv., N. (>., i>ort, and E. C. These rivs. ilow' ehlel^' in artificial chau- 
Tlie two la,>it are the muiiiifucturing dists. iiels of recent ('oustructiou, and are 
Besides printing and publishing, car- extremely sluggish. The co. is inter- 
pentcriiig, furmturc-making, meat-pack- sected by numerous drainage works. C. Is 
Ing are ttourtshing industries. l*op. a rich agric. dist.. and tiie climate is on 
110,800. 2. Co. seal of Dorchester co., the wdmle healthy. The fen-laiiil, w’hen 

Maryland, U.8.A., on the CImptank K., drained and burnt, provides good soil for 
60 m. 8.E. of Baltimore; centre of a various crops, and the hills are mainly 
farming region, and exports fish. Manufs. chalk. The co. is one of the cJdef grain- 
canned vegeDibles, Hour, underwear. INip. proiiucing dists. of England. Dairy farm- 
28,000. 3. Co. seat of (iueriisey eo., Ohio, mg and stieep-reariug are also extensively 

U. S.A., on Wills Creek, 76 m. N.E. of carried on. There arti some manufs., m- 

Columbus. Coal, oil, clay, and iron are eluding light and electrical engineering, 
found in the vicinity. Pop. 16,000. fruit-canning, jam -making, sugar-beet 

Cambriuge, Auolphus Charles, first refining, brewing, and brick -making. 
Marquess of (1868-1627), eldest son of In Celtic times tk was In the ter. of the 
the prince of Teek, wdiom he succeeded in leeui, and possesses some i>re-Hom. re- 
1600, and Princess Mary of C., and eld»T mains, while relics of the Bom. occupation, 
brother of Queen Mary (widow of George lnruad.s, urns, coins, eu?.. are- common. At 

V. ). Saw service in the 8. .\frioan v^wir, the Nonna u Conquest the dist. stubbornly 
1899-1902, lieutenant - colonel of Life resisted the Norman invaiier, and at Ely 
Guards, 1914. Uouounccd continental llereward the Wake held out against him 
titles in 1917, ORsuming the name of C. fur some years. Ely possesses a very 

Cambridge, Adolphus Frederick, first fine cathedral, noDtble for its lantern 
Duke of (1774-1850), seventh son of temper and Perpendicular detail. The oo. 
George III., 0. at Buckingham (then w’as prominent in the intoruceino struggles 
Queen’s) Palace. He serv'ed in the cam- under Stephen, John, Herury 111., and 
palgn of 1794-95, and was created duke of Charles I. The priii. tns. are Cambridge 
G. in 1801, appointed field marshal in (the oo. tn.) Chatteris, Ely, March, 
}®}3, and was viceroy of Hanover from Soham, Whitts ^ey, and Wisbech. For 
1816 to 1887. administrative purposes O. is divided into 

Cambridgo. George William Frederiok two oos., C. and the Isle of Ely. C., 
Charles, second Duke of (1810-1904), first Cambridge bor., and the Isle of Ely 
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ooiiatitueiicies each return one lueiiiUer to 
Parliament. Area (ln(‘hi(linpr Isle of KljO 
553,241 ac. Pop., cxrliisivo of administra- 
tive CO. of Isle of Ely, 1(!3,000 (Including 
Isle of Ely, 254.000). See C. Fox, The 
Archieology of the Cmnbridue licgion, 1 923 ; 
A. Mee, Cambridgeshire, 1939. 

Cambridge, University of, is one of the 
oldest nnivs. in Europe. The earliest 
evudenee that there were bodies of 
students in Cambridge dates from the 
beginning of tlie tbirteeiitli eemtury. In 
1231 Henry HI. issued a number of writs 
for the organisation and discipline of the 
students, and in 12St I’etorhouse, the 
flrst of the colleges, came into being as a 


tur.\ the prill, subjects of further study 
were tlieology, canon law, civil law, and 
medloino, and candidature for a (ioctor’s 
degree reouired a further period of resi- 
denro of at least eight years. The six- 
teenth century saw tlic introduction of 
(ik., when Erasmus held the Lady Mar- 
garet’s professorship of divinity in 1511, 
and the stimulus received from the Refor- 
mation was responsible for a great develop- 
ment in the univ”. which at this time came 
to bo eonsid(*red a rival to the iiniv. of 
Oxford. 

During the Civil war the sympathies of 
the colleges were rovalist, and many of th(* 
heads of colleges wiu*e deprived of their 
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hoiLse <if residence for members of the 
univ. Formal recognition of the univ. 
came in 1318 when i*ope John XXII., at 
the request of Eduard II., confirmed its 
privileges with the issue of n bull decree- 
ing that it should be a studium generalr 
and should enjoy the r»rivilegcs of a 
Universitas. From then onwards a Cam- 
bridge doctor could lecture in an.v part of 
the Christian world, arnl the univ. itself 
wa.s indepen'ient of the jurisdiction of the 
bishojj ot its diocese. New sUitute^* were 
given to the univ. in the year 1570, and 
In 1573 it received its grant of arms. The 
prln. effect of the new statutes, wiiich 
remained in force for nearly three hundred 
years, w’as to increase the power of the 
vice-chancellor and the lieads of the 
colleges. 

In the medieval univ. the student fol- 
lowed a three-year courst? of Lat. grammar, 
logic, and rhetoric, known as the irivium, 
and became aa ‘Incepting * bachol<»r. He 
then proceeded to the quadrimum — a 
course of geometry» arithmetic, and astro- 
nomy, lasting for four years, and was then 
entitled to proceed to the degree of 
Master of Arts. Until the fifteenth cen- 


otUces. which wi're. however, restored 
after tin* Restoration. Tiie latter half of 
the seventeenth century was noteworthy 
for two developineuts within tlie univ.---- 
the rise of tJie Uamhridge Platonists (7.V.) 
and the im^reasing prorninenec of matho- 
matieal studies. TJie hrst professorship 
of niatheinaticH was (‘stal). in llifV3, and 
itsseeoinl holder ( 1 fJdlJ) was Isaac Newton. 

Tlie univ. cnrriiMiIuiri was further 
broadened throughout tlic eighteenth 
century, ami examinations assumed a 
greater importniii'e, in e^mtrast W'ith the 
disputations, known as ‘acts' and 'op- 
ponemdes,' of earlier times. Written 
exammatlons were first Introduced in 1772. 

The niuoti'entli ei ntury was a period of 
reform and expansion. Honours examina- 
tions or triposes (sec hojow) were intro- 
duced in classics in 1821, and within fifty 
years in moral HcioiiccH. natural acicnces. 
law, and hist. In 1871 religious tests 
were abolished. In 1850 and 1872 royal 
commissions recommended many changes, 
which resulted In the statutes of 1856 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Act of 
1882. The prln. results of the loglBlatlon 
of this period were (1) to redress the 
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halance between the nniv. and the col- 
leges, and to give to the general body of 
Masters of Arts mueli of the Innuenee 
hitherto exercised by the college licadH; 
(2) to abolish the tenure of college fellow- 
ships for life without conditions of work 
or residence, and to associate them with 
the holding of a univ. or college ofliee, 
and (3) to raise the general intellectual 
level by competition among entrants to 
the univ., and among its senior members. 

The development of nniv. studies during 
the last years of the nineteenth century 
and tlie beginning of the twentieth out- 
Htril>ped the (lapacity of the univ. and the 
(rolleges, and in l‘JI t the univ. made 
formal aT)plieation for a. sul>sifly from 
public funds. TliLs led to the first gov. 
grant of £,)S73 for medical educat ion, lu 
iyi9 the vice-ehaucellor informed the 
president of the hoard of education that 
tiie nniv. uould welcome an imjulry into 
its resources, and .stressed its urgent 
llnaneial needs. The result Avas a special 
grant from the Treasury of £30,000, the 
foreninrier of increasing ami. grants sub- 
sequently 1 provided on the reeommendca- 
tion of the Tniv. (Jraiits (’ommittee. In 
1919 a. royal eommissiim on the nmvs. of 
Oxford and Cambridge was .set up. It 
reported in 19*22, "ml was followed by a 
statutory eom..<»ssnii' ’vhose .statutes 
were approved by the king in eoiimdl in 
1920. IMie main elh-cts of these statutes 
w(‘re (1) the transference of the control f)f 
univ. legislation from the Senate (Master'^ 
of Arts and holders of higher degrees) to 
the Regent Ifonse (aiiproximatelv, the 
resident inemlaTs of the reiiate); (2) tlie 
institution of tlie faculty .system of m- 
struetions vith a eonsequential trans- 
fereni'c of formal tcncliiug from colhge 
to umv, ienchmg ollicers; (3) the fixing of 
ago limits for the tenure of univ. and 
college olhet's; and (i) the setting np of 
an obligatory piiisioii sclieme. Ily these 
statutes the univ. is still governed. 

While certain functions are resiTvcd lo 
the Senate, such as tlie election of tlie 
chaiK'ellor and other otheers of the univ., 
and the apju-oval of proposals for tJie eon- 
ferment of degrees, tlie gov. of the nuiv. 
now rests in elfeet with the Regent 
House. Ijcgiblativc lu’oposals are (‘alleii 
graces (Ijut. gratia), which are submitted 
at perioiiie meet ings of tlic Senate ami of 
tho Regent Hous(\ calhsl congreg.alioiis. 
presided over by^ the vice-cliaiicelior. 

Tho eollegi's of the univ. are corporate 
bodies having tlieir own statutes and 
managing their own atl’.iirs. Further in- 
formation IS given in articles under their 
respective names. In oriler t*f foundation 
they are iVterhouse. Clare, l*eml»roke, 
Gonville and Cains. Trinity Hall, Corpus 
Cbristi, King’s, Queens’, t^t. C’athnrine's. 
Jesus, Christ’s, St. John’s, Magdalene, 
Trinity, Fmmamicl, Sidney Siis.sex, JJown- 
ing, Olrton (for women), Ne.wnham (for 
vvomen), Sclwy n, and Fitzwilliam Uousii 
(for non-collcgiate students). Womcm 
first became full members of the nniv. in 
1947. Before coming into rcsidonec a 
candidate for admission to tho univ. mast 
bo accepted by a college, must pass or 
gain exemption from the I’revious Exami- 


nation (including papers in Lat.), and may 
also have to pass a college entrance 
examination. At the end of three years 
an undergraduate may proceed to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. Honours 
degrees are c.oriferred on the re.siilts of 
examinations called triposes, which are 
held anmially in May and June in mathe- 
matle.s, classics, moral sciences, natural 
sciences, theology, law. hist., oriental lan- 
guages, modern and medieval languages, 
mcchaniind sciences, economics, arclup- 
ology^ and anthropology, lOng. geography, 
music, and chemical engineering. Siiceial 
Examinations arc held for degrees in 
medicine and surgery. An Ordinary B.A. 
Degree, as ilistmct from an honours 
degrei*. may lie conferred on a student 
who has passed examinations in (3iristian 
theology^, archit(*ctiiral studies, engineering 
.studies, agriculture, orestate management. 

Faciliti«;s b>r the education of adults 
wiio are not niemliers of the iiiiiv^. are 
provided in the form of lectures and 
elasse.s at centres outside (’amhridge, and 
of vacation courses in (’amhriilge. by the 
I'niv. Board of Extra-mural Studies. 

The number of students in residence 
during the academic vear 1919 -.it) was 
7986 (men 7277. women 709), of Avhom 
707 w’cre undertaking research for a 
degree or for a higher diploma. 

See Statutes amt Ordinances of the IJ Hi- 
rers iti/ of (Janibridf/e, 19 J9 (reprinted every 
tliree y'cars, supplement pub. annually); 
The Student's tlandtnmk to Cambridge (jnib. 
anmially); The ikimbridgc I nirrrsitu 
('ntendar fpub. annually); R. Willis and 
,1. W. I’lark. Arrhiteetural History of the 
Cnirersity of Cambridge, 1886; T. Atkin- 
son, Cambridge Described and Illustraied, 
1897 ; S. Rol)(‘rts, Introduction to (Cam- 
bridge, 1918: lii'tiort of the Oeford and 
Cambridge I' nirersity (kunmissioii. 1922. 

Cambridgeshire Regiment, liaised in 
186(1 as a \olimleer liattalion. A eon- 
tmgent servt^d in the S. Afra-an war 1899 - 
1902. In 1907 it boeame a unit of the 
Territorial Force (mwv Army). During 
the Fir'll World War it went t«', France m 
Feb. !91."» ami within a month dis- 
tinguished itself at .*^1. ^lloi. Icur hat- 
talioit-. were raised for the eami ngii and 
took jiart in tlie batth's of Ypres. the 
Smiime, Kenimel Hill, and the allied 
victorious rinal advainee. During the 
Second World War the < R. produced 
two battalions; botli went out to Singa- 
pore and l)oth were lo.st. being eapturt‘d by 
the .Tap. 'I’lie regiment was not recon- 
stituted until Jan. 1917. i ’or some yaiars 
they' had been linkeil. for administrative 
purpose.s. with the Siilfolk Regiment, but 
ni recent limes they li.ivc be«‘o ’.'0 a unit 
of the Ro>al Artillerv 

Cambuskenneth, ruined abbey' in Stir- 
lingshire, Scotland, on B. Forth, 1 in. E. of 
Stirling, founded bj DuMd T. in 1147. 
I’lie. first Scots 1‘arliinneiit, ntteiidod by 
repreaeiitutlves of burghs, assembled hero 
in 1326. James III. ami his mioen, 
Margaret of J * nmark. were buried in tho 
abbey, and theu- remains wore discovered 
during excavations fn 1 864, and relnterrefl 
with an altar nu'iuorial erected over them 
by^ command of Queen Victoria in 1S6.i. 
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Cambuslang, tn. In N.W. Lanarkshire. 
Scotland, situated on the I. h. of the H. 
Clyde, about rn. S.K. of niasjiow. It 
has larjfe steel works and coal mines. 
Po]). 25.000. 

Cambyses, or Kambujiya (520 .521 h.c.), 
sccoiui ivinjf of the Medes and Persians, 
was the son of Cjrus the (Jreiit. AfU*r 
assassinating his brother Snierdis, he 
wished to form an ulliiiiu-o with Ktcyjit, 
hut, rcceivintf an atfront froui llic 
Pharaoh, he invaded that cemntry, and 
00001101 * 0(1 it in six mouths. 

Caniclen: 1. City and |)ort of Now 
Jersey in U S.A.. and the cap. of C. co. 
It stands on the 1. h. of the Delaw'aro, 
opposite Philadelphia, and has foundries, 
cotton aud woollen mills, clicmical and 
Kiass woiks, etc. I*op. 117.000. 2. ('o. 

s(?at of Kershaw c(^., S. Carolina, P.S.A., 
33 rn. N.E of Coiumhus. Ocenpied by 
the Brit, in 1780 when an Amer. force was 
defeated here by Lord Cornwallis. Cotton, 
(Train, and rice are produced in the 
\icinity. Pop. 5,750. 

Camden, Charles Pratt, first Earl 
(1714 -1)4), Enir. law yer am! i)oliti(*ian. was 
0. at Konsinaton, and educated at Eton 
an(l Kinp’s Coiletre, Cambridge, lie* was 
cmlied to the Bar in 1738, but liad practi- 
cally no briefs till 1752, wlnui he made his 
name as junior to R. Henley, who fell ill 
and left the ease to him. He wtia made 
king’s counsel and attorney -general to the 
Prince of Wales in 1755, In 1757 attorncy- 
i?(‘iieral, and in 1751) recorder of Bath. In 
1761 he was knighted and made chief 
lustiee of the court of eoinmon pleas, and 
in 1765 w'as raised to the peerage as Baron 
U. of Camden Place, Kent. In the follow- 
ing year be succeeded Wortlungtou on the 
wooKack, receiving an addition of €1500 
to his salary as rcoomixmse for tlie loss of 
Ids justiceship. Ho held the office till 
1770, although he disapproved of the 
policy of the gov. He lived in rcdircment 
till 1782, when he became president of the 
council till 1783, and again in the follow- 
ing year till his death. Created Earl C. 
1786. 

Camden, William (1551-1623), Eng. 
-cholar, historian, and*autifiuary, was b. 
in Lbndon, his father beinga paint.er. His 
early education was at St. I’niil’s School 
and Christ’s Cidlcge. In 1566 he went to 
Oxford, which he left in 1571 w’ithoiit 
having taken a degn^c. In 1575 he was 
made second master of Westminster 
.•School, of whicli he bccaiiK' principal in 
1593. The first cd. of Hritannia, the 
work which has made hi.*, name famous, 
was pub. in 1586, the result of some fifteen 
years’ research (in HUi5 ho pub. his 
Ttemains Conremina Britain, a book of 
collections from his Britannia). lie was 
perpetually improving this, and in 1607 
the sixth ed. was reached. It Is wTitten 
in elegant Tint., and was first traris. Into 
Eng. in 1610. The best trans. was pub. 
In 1789 (2iid ed., 1806) by Clough and 
Nichols. In 1597 C. resigned his he^- 
mastershlp on being aiipoliitcd C3aren- 
ceux king-of-arms. Other important 
works of his aro a list of the epitaphs 
in Wcstmlnst^sr'Mbbey, entitled UeaeA, 
ftef/inte, Mobiles et alii in eccleaia collegiaia 


Beali Petri Westmonasierii sepulti (1600); 
Auutica, Hibernira, Normannica, Cani' 
brira, a rcteris senpta, an ed. of tiie works 
of Asscr, Giraldus C’ambrensis (‘tc. (l(>t)3); 
Avtio lit llenrirvm Oarnetum, i^ocietalis 
Jcsaificif in Ancflia snpenoretn et caiieroa, 
a report of the trial of the conspirators of 
the Gunpowder Plot (1607); Annates 
rerum Anuhearum el Ihbernicarnm rey- 
nante Bhznbvtha (1615). lie endowed the 
Caiiuicii pri)fesH()i*siiip of anet. lust, at 
Oxford, and in 1883 the Camden i:^O(d 0 ty 
Wivs founded in his iionoiir. 

Camden Town, (list, of London in the 
metropolitan bor. of St. I^aiieras. 

Camel (.Arabic djtmat), name given to 
the oiie-humped Arabian Ca)netus drome- 
darins (see Dromki) \UY), and to the tvvo- 
b limped Asian C. barfriniDi*:. The Arabian 
C. is used in N. Africa and India, as well as 
ill Arabia: it was also introduced into 
Australia in 1800, and into N. Amerh'rt, 
but is no longer used in either country. 
If is not so well able to withstand the 
cold as the Baetriaii C., whleh has u mueli 
thlekcr coat, and shorter legs, but it is 
swift(‘r. The C. has a long thigh, wldeh 
is vertical in r>osition, and this accounts 
for Its pcHJullar swaying walk, 'fho 
bumps vary in size, according to the 
eomlitloD of the animal; they are reserves 
of fat and become small uml llaccid 
after many days of liardsliip and in- 
(lifTcrent food. It exists cliiellv on the 
leaves of trees and dry vegetables. The 
female carries her young for eleven 
months, and a week after birtli the baby 
C. baa attained a height of 3 ft., but it is 
not fuil-growm until its sixteenth or seven- 
teenth year. It lives from forty to fifty 
years. Tlie power of carrying water m 
its stomach uml living on limited (juan- 
titlcs ot food earruHl for it the tille ’ship of 
the desert.’ While on a joiiuicy tlirough 
the desert a C. will go three da>s, doing 
twenty-five in. every day, without water, 
but on the fourth day It must ri*ceive a 
supply; the swifter breeds, for there? are 
many varieties of the Arabian will go 
much longer, and travel over sixty m. a 
day without refieslimcnt. If too heavily 
laden it will sometimes refuse to rise; but 
while on its jouriuiy it beais its burden 
jiaticntiy, ami will often only Hucenmb 
under It to die. If a sandstorm should 
arise, it falls on its knees, stretches lt.s 
neck along the sand, and. clo.'^lng its 
nostrils, |■cnmlns in that iiosition until the 
storm lins passed In character the C. is 
a wild and savage animal, and it is to the 
fact of. it.s extn'me stupidity and passive* 
ness, and not to any instinct of attach- 
ment to its master, that man has been 
enabled to make it of any service. At 
times the* rnal(*s become very fierce and 
dangerouv, and make savage assaults on 
their fellows. It Is not until its fourth 
year that its training as a befi.st of burden 
commences; it is then taught t^j rise and 
kneel at a given signal, and Ip aiscustomod 
by degrees to carry lncreajjlnj| loads, which 
may wx?igh anything from, 50 to 1000 
pounds, according to the bribed of the C- 
which is used. We have dvideiico that 
the Arabian Cs. were some of the earliest 
animals used for domestio purposes, for 
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according to Scriptnro 6000 of these 
beasts formed part of the ^reat possessions 
of Job. They were also included as part 
of the gift t.hat Abraham received from 
Pharaoh. The flesh of the C. is a very 
favourite food among the Arabs; their 
milk also forms a good and nutritious 
beverage. The Arabs weave tlm hair of 
the C. into vtirious materials for clothing; 
it ifl also imported into Europe, and used 
in the inaniif. of artists* brushes. 'J'hc 
mounting of infantry on Cs. has proved of 
great advantage, os it enables the men to 
reconnoitre in hot, "arid countries, where 
water is not easily found, and where horses 
ore not of mucJi service. European 
troops have often made use of Cs. iu tins 
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way, when operating in India, Egypt, 
and the Sudan. In many of the central 
Asian deserts the Pact nan sy)(!cics is to bo 
found in its w'lld condition. Tlie C. is 
classifled as an artiodactylate (oven- 
toed) ungulate; like di‘vr and oxen, it has 
the ruminant type of stoma<'li, and here it 
stores up w’Uter in spi‘cial cells of the 
stomacli lining. Clonclv related to the 
C. are the llama, the aliuu.i, and other 
S. Amer. species. 

Camel, apparaUis used for raising a 
ship, so as to render it navigable in 
shallow water, consisting of large holhnv 
vessels att-iu-hod to the ship's side. In- 
vented by a Itussiau cngiTK^'r, l>e Witte, 
and mucii used betw'cen Kronstadt and 
Leningrad. 

Camelford is a vil. of Corm\ull. Vbigland. 
situated on the Camel, ‘28 ni. to the N.W. 
of Plymoutli. The ruins of the eostlo 
associated with the name of King Arthur 
are situated at Tintagel, 4 in. to the N.W. 
The pursuits of the inhab. are mainly 
agrio. Pop. 1500. 

Canielina, genus of cruciferous plants 
which belong to Europe and the Rlecll- 
torranoan. C. dentata is sometimes found 
in Britain, where V, saHva, gold of 
pleasure, or Siberian oll-seod, also occurs. 


Tlie latter is ot humble appearance, ha.s 
small yellow flowei*!*, and yields a goml 
fibre. 

Camellia, Asiatic genus of evergreen 
trees and shrubs belonging to the family 
Theacem, witli thick, dark, shiny leaver, 
and white or roNC-pink flowers. Linneeus 
.so named it after (’ainclliis, or Kamel, a 
Moravian Jesuit, who wrote an acC/Oiint of 
the flora of Luzon. There are sev. .species, 
the bc.st known being (\ jujumira and C. 
reticulfitu. Tlie tornicr originally came 
from .fcipan, being introducc<l into Eng- 
land in 17 Jib Its flowers are red, and 
it grows to a height of 30 tl. The latter 
was brougiit from ("Inna, and is a much 
smaller plant, w'itli large pink floivcrs, 

‘ know'll as scrui-double. oletfera luis 
sw'(iet -scented vviiite flowers; C. Sasantjufi, 
i an iuhab. of (.'hina and Japan, arnl C. 
drupifera, from (Joclun Cliina and the ints. 
of India, are both oil-yiclding specie.y. The 
oil of O. Sasanqnn is in use for many 
domestic purposes, and htis a j^lea^-ant 
odiuir; it is made by the crushing of the 
seeds intf» a coarse powder. The leaves 
of the plant are also made into a decoction 
and utilised by the Jap. women for 
their hair. The oil of drvpifttra i.s u.sed 
for medicinal imrposes. The C. i.s generally 
growm in (ireat Britain under glass, but in 
tlic S. parts It does well in the open. 
Tlioy grow to advantage in ricli sandy peat 
and loam, roquliing shelter from the cold 
1 ‘astcrly winds. They arc projiagated by 
layers or cuttings, also l)y st‘eds. Sev. 
varietie'^ of (). sinensis nre cultivated in 
India, Java, Cbinii, and Japan; the leaves 
arc* ilricd and used for brewing a kind ef 
t< a. 

‘ Camelopard, sre (liUAi'n:. 

Camelopardalis (the Giraflcl, constel- 
lation near the N. Pole, between Ursa 
Major and ( ’{is--iopcia. It wms originally 
di>-covercd b'> Jaioluis Hartscbiiis, assis- 
tant to Kcjiler, 1021, and atided to the 
astronomic ul rnaf)-' by Hevolius ^qr.r.). It 
contains numerous but no conspicuous 
stars. 

Camelot, name given in medieval 
romance the seat of King Arthur, it 
I has been identified with Uacrlcon-npon- 
I I'.sk, and also witli WiMclic.‘'lcr, Qiu^en 
j(’a.mcl in Somerset, and (’aniclford in 
; (^)rnw'all. It is mentioned bv Tcnnvson 
! iu The f.tidif of Sholott and T^tr Idylls oj 
' die Kifti/, and by Sbakc-spejm* m Kimf 
I Lear. 

I Cameo, or Camaieu (Ti. eamen, from 
; Aled. Lai. mnuiorus. Origin unknown. 

I The word was in us(* in tlic thirteenth 
centurj . C’. is an cngi.tvcd gem in which 

the flgun'". <»r subject, i iirvcd in relief, 
j m direct contrast to t tic mtaglio, a gem in 
: wiilch the ^■ng^avcd Mit)icct. is hollowed 
i out. in the manner ol a seal. It was 
1 not until after the tinic ef Praxiteles, the 
Gk. sculptor, (fiat (' cutting bcefune 
an art. The stones u-cd for the purpose 
w’ere brought from the E., aud most of 
them vvt'ro of niagnillcoiit size and 
colour. (Massical and artistic results 
were lii requisition, for tlie ornamentation 
of caskets, vases, cups, etc., as well as for 
personal ornaments. Many of these have 
ooen prenorved in excellent condltlou, and 
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are to be found In various private and 
public collections. One of the most 
famous Cs. is the Gonzago, or Odescalchl, 
origdnaliy in the possession of the Empress 
Josephine, and later preserved in the 
imperial cabinet in Leningrad. On it are 
represented the portraits of Nero and 
Agrippina. Another smaller but not less 
valuable C. is that of Jupiter fighting the 
Titans, by Athen<on, a.d. 50, now in the 
Vatican. Tlie art of G. cutting was re- 
vived during the tlfteenth century in 
Italy, and was carried on with great 
success until comparatively recent times, 
Hstnicoi ending the long line of renowned 
engravers. The modern G. cutters of 
Italy, and other places, flnding there was 
great dilBeulty in treating the hard 
gems, also being unable to obtain a suQl- 
cient supplj of the flno ones necessary for 
the w'ork, began to think of some other 
methocl: hence the introduction of shell 
Gs. The shells of various molluscs are 
now often used for making Cs., and 
they are also imitated on glass. 

Camera, see Photography. 

Camera Lucida, optical instrument 
constructed for various purposes. Dr. 
Robert Hooke was the inventor of one 
about l(>74, and Dr. William Hyde 
Wollaston brought out another in 1807. 
This latter one was intended to facilitate 
the perspective outline of objects, and 
consists of a four-sided pnsm of glass, 
having one angle of 90®, and the opposite 
angle of 153", w hile the other two angles 
are each of 67 p. The C. L. was of some 


by moans of which the Images of objects 
ore made to appear on n light or white 
surface, or a darkened room in which an 
imago of surrounding objects Is projected 
on to a larjro screen by a long-focus 
convergent Ichs. At the top of the dark 
chamber is a box containing a convex 
lens and sloping mirror. If a plane mirror 
is placed behind the lens at an angle of 
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Importance to draughtsmen, before photo- 
graphy was used in that capacity, on 
account of its email size, which rendered 
it easily portable. Its chief nso was lo 
copying, reducing, or enlarging drawings. 
But it is not an instrument that many 
have been able to use satisfactorily. An 
instrument devised by Amici was made 
with a right-angled triangular prism, 
involving two refractions and one 
reflection. 

Camera Obseura. an optical apparatus 


' 45® to the horizon so that the rnyis of light 
W’ouid be rerlected vertically <lowuwardK, 
a true imago of the object is produced: 
that to say, the image appears exactly 
as the object, and is not perverted, as Is 
the (;asc when an objoct is viewed in a 
mirror. This is the principle of the G. O. 
Its invention has hoeri ascribed to 
Giovanni liattistn della Porta, 1569, but 
it is a well-known fact tiiat this principle 
had been recognised, and made use of, 
many years before his time. The G.O. 
w'as iirst employed In the interests of 
photography about 179 i, by Thomas 
Wedgewood. 

Camerarius, Joachim (1500-74), Ger. 
scholar, b. at Bamberg. His jiroper name 
’was Llebhord, but because the ollico of 
chamberlain at the court of the bishops of 
Bamberg was always hold by his family, 
ho changed it to C. (Ger. Kdmmerer, late 
Lat. (\imernrius). He was one of the 
most di'^tlngulshed philological scholars of 
his time, and improved the organisation 
of the mdvs. of Leipzig and I'hbingen. Ho 
hatl a considerable part in the preparation 
of the Confession of Augshiitg* 1530, and 
Id 1555 ho was deputy of l^elpzig Unlv. 
to the Diet of Augsburg. Ho was a friend 
of Melanohthon, of whom ho wrote a 
biography in 1560, His works were 
numerous, and include translations of the 
classics, and monographs do Gk. and 
Lat. philology and antiquities. 

Camerino* tn. of central Ital^ 8.W. of 
Afacerata. It is situated on an fi. apur of 
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the Apennines, and has a cathedral, a 
univ. founded in 1727, and silk mannfs. 
Pop. 12,300. 

Camerlenffo, sometimes Camerlingo (It., 
chamberlain), the cardinal who had 
charge of the papal treasury during the 
existence of the papal states. 

Cameron, Barons Fairfax of, see Fair* 
FAX. 

Cameron, Sir David Young (b. 18(>5). 
Scottish painter, b. in Ghosgow. Skilled 
as an etcher. Then took up landscape 
painting, especially of Scottish scenes. 
A.U.A.. 1911; K.A., 1920. Knighted, 
1924. In 1933 he was appointed painter- 
limner to the king's household in Scot- 
land. 

Cameron, Sir Donald Charles (1872- 
1948), lirlt. colonial administrator, son of 
llonald Charles G. of lirit. Guiana, edu- 
cated at Rathmines school, Dublin, and 
entered the civil service of Brit. Guiana 
in 1890. Ho acted as colonial secretary 
of Mauritius between 1904 and 1907; in 
1908 he became assistant secretary to the 
gov. of S. Nigeria and, in 1911, prin. 
tusslstant secretary. In that capacity ho 
rendered good service In connection with 
the development of road and other com- 
munications and in making Lagos an open 
port. In 1914, when Lagus and S. Nigeria 
were united with N. Nigeria as the colony 
and prot-ectorate of Nlgenla (see Niokria) 
with Sir Frf?rh;ri..k Lugard as governor- 
general (see Luoard, Lord), C. was pro- 
moted to be secretary to the central 
gov. When, after the treaty of Versailles, 
a mandated ter. in the Oamoroous was 
placed under the control of the governor 
of Nigeria, C., as chief secretary to the 
governor, rendered (Ustiiigiiished service 
in shaping the native adruinistration of 
the Caineroons and In bringing the general 
administration of the country into line 
with that of Nigeria. In 1924 C. was i>ro- 
moted to bo governor of Tanganyika Ter. 
where his Nigerian experiene-o made him 
exceptionally %voll qualified to administer 
a country equal in sizo to Nigeria. 
Hero his name is especially associated with 
the organisation of a system of native 
administration known as ‘indirect rule' 
modelled on tiie prin<iple3 already in 
operation In Brit. W. Africa. In the same 
year ho Inaugurated the creation of an 
African civil service, improved the publio 
tie^tb service of Tanganyika, and pro- 
moted the ostab. of gov. scliools in that 
ter. From 1931 to 193.‘> he wfia governor 
of Nigeria. His capacity for w'ork wtis 
extraordinary and ho combined with It a 
gift of lucid expression in writing aud 
speech. His own account of his admini- 
stration was pub. in 1939 in My Tangan- 
yika Service and Some Nigeria. K.B.K., 
1923; K.C.M.G., 192«; G.(J.M.G., 1932. 

Cameron, John (d. 1440), bishop of 
Glasgow and chancellor of Scotland. Ho 
became secretary U) the earl of Wigtown 
In 1423, who bestowed on him the rectnry 
of Camhuslang, Lanarkshire. In the 
following year he was appointed secretary 
to King James I.; keeper of the privy 
seal. 1425: keeper of the groat seal, 1427: 
bishop of Glasgow and ohanoellor or 
Scotland, 1428. 


Cameron, John (c. 1579 - 1625), 

Scottish scholar and theologian. He was 
b. in Glasgow, and studied at the univ. 
there. In 1600 he visited the continent 
and taught classics and philosophy in 
many continental colleges, becoming prof, 
of divinity in the univ. of Saumur in 1618. 
In 1620 ho returned to Britain, and in 
1622 became prin. of Glasgow Univ. His 
advocacy of the divine right of kings made 
many enemies, and in 1623 lie returned to 
Saumur and thence went to Montauban 
as prof, of divinity. 

Cameron, Richard (c. 1648-80), Scottish 
covenanter, b. at Falkland in Fife where 
he became schoolmaster. Converted by 
the field preachci*s from Episcopacy, ho 
became an extreme Pre^^hyterlan, and 
preached in Annandale and Clydesdale. 
In 1678 he went to Holland, and returned 
in 1680 to take part in the Sanquhar 
Declaration, for which a price of 5100 
marks was set upon his head. He took 
refuge with some comrades in the hills in 
Ayrshire, preaching whenever he found an 
opportunity, until surprised by a party of 
dragoons at Aird's Moss, and both ho and 
his brother were slain. See Cameronians. 

Cameron, Verney Lovett (1844-94), 
African explorer, b. at Radipolc in Dorset- 
shire. Ho entered the navy in 1857, 
served in the Mediterranean, the W. 
Indies, and the Red Sea, and took part in 
the Abyssinian expedition and in the 
suppression of the slave trade. In 1872 
he was made head of the expedition to 
relieve Livingstone, and left Zanzibar in 
March 1873, but at Unyanyembe met 
Livingstone's followers bearing his 
remains to the coast. Ho proceeded to 
Ujiji, where ho found Livingstone's 
records, and subsequently explored the 
S. portion of Lake Tanganyika. After- 
wards he explored the upper reaches of the 
Congo, but was prevontcil from tracing 
its course to the W. coast owing to the 
hostility of the natives, lie then turned 
his attention to tho Zambesi, of which ho 
discovered the sources, and In 1875 
crossed Africa from E. to W., being the 
first traveller to achieve this feat. In 
1878 ho explored tho route for a Con- 
I stantinoplo to Bagdad railway from 
I Beirut to Bushiro, and in 1882, with Sir R. 
Burton, visited tho Gold Coast. He wrote 
among other works. Across Africa (1877): 
Our Future Highway to India (1880); and 
some books for boys. 

Cameron Highlanders, Queen’s Own. 
Formerly 79th Foot, i bused 1793 by 
Li.-Gen. Alan Cameron who, in that year, 
raised some 800 young men in his native 
c*o. Inverness, and led tbeui in most of 
(he battles of tho Peninsular campaign 
aud at Waterloo. Its other campaigns 
are Crimea, Indian Mutiny, Egypt 1882, 
Nile 1881-5. S. African 1900-2. During 
the First World War it raised thirteen 
battalions, which served in Franoe. 
Flanders, and Macedonia. In the Second 
World War the O. B. saw service on all 
the three major fronts — N.W. Europe, 

! N. Africa, and Italy— and in Burma. As 
part of the 5 let Highland Dlv. under 
MaJ.-Gen. i ouglas WImborley, the C. H. 
were In very hard fighting In 1943 at the 
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battle of Akarct, particularly oq April G 
on the Rouniona Hidge. Other niiita 
were part of the Chlndit force, in Burma. 
Its badge is the thistle onsignod with 
the Imperial crow’n. The depot is at 
Inverness. 

Cameronians, followers of Richard 
Cameron (q.v.) a Scottish Coveimntcr, who 
separated from the Church of Scotland 
towards the end of the seventeenth 
century on a question of eceles. polity. 
The C. refused to recognise the State 
control over the Chiireh, and adhered 
strictly to the Solemn League and 
Covenant, ratified by the assembly of 
Westminster divines in 16t3. They 
separated from the Presbyterian Chiircli, 
and were olhcially known as the reformed 
Presbyterians. The C. were bigoted 
fanatics, but undonlitedly acted from high 
motives. Tiiey refused to take the oatli 
of allegiance, and thus cut themselves ofi 
from some of the privileges of citizenship. 
In 187G the Reformed I’resbyterians 
formally united with the Free Church. 
>yho also maintained the spiritual inde- 
pendence of tlio Churcli of Christ. There 
arc, however, in tlie IfighlaiuJs, a few who 
'^till call themselves C. Str \\ alkt-r. Str 
Sainls of the Covenant (rci)ul). in lllOI). 

Cameronians, The (Scottish Rifiesl, 
formerly 2()th (1st Hattallon) and 90th 
(2Tid RattalioTU Foot. Raised in 1089 
Irom tlie nmue-stieil sur\ i\ors of the Cam- 
eroniau covenanter- to liclp William III. 
against James If. As the earl of Angus’s 
regiment, it served with distinction uudcif> 
William III., and later under Marlborough. 
For long the 20th regiment of the line, and 
now the *SoolUsh Riiles. Under Aber- 
(Tomby it gained further laurels in tlie 
Kgyptiaii campaign of 1801, and also 
under Moore at Corunna in 1808-9. 
In 1881 the 20th and 90tli were Jinked to 
form one regiment, and as such served in 
the S. African (1899-1902) war. During 
the First World War it raiseii twenty- 
seven battalions, wliich served in France, 
Flaiidei-s, Macedonia, Gallipoli, and Pales- 
tine. The C. took part in battles in 
all the major ilieatres of war in the 
Second World War. In Rnrina they 
were part of the Chindit force of Maj.-tien. 
Wingate. They played the cliiof role in 
the epic caidurc of Walcheren and H. 
Boveland early in 1945, sufTeniig heavy 
losses in the final stages of the a‘<sault 
when tlie Gors. rallieiJ to coiiiiter-attaek. 
They also took part in the Rhine opera- 
tions of the Second But. Army, notably in 
March 1945. The depot is at Hamilton. 

Cameroon, formerly a Ger. colony on the 
W, coast of Africa, extending from the 
mouth of the Rio del Bey to a point 
slightly below 3® N. lat. Formerly koowm 
as the Oil Coast, the ter. was demarcated 
by treaties between England and Germany 
In 1893, and between Germany and 
France in 1885 and 1894; and wa.s in- 
ereased in Nov. 1911 by acquisition of 
part of Fr. Equatorial Africa in coin- 
pensatlon for recognition of Fr. suzerainty 
over Morocco. 'It is a mountainous 
country, with a strip of low-lying land 
near the coast. The prin, riva. are the 
Lorn, Nyory# Lokinya, and Kribi. The 


part that was ceded to Germany in 1911 
is watered by the liOgone, which flows 
into Lake Chad, and the Sanga, which is a 
trib. of the Congo. There is considerable 
rainfall, with no prolonged dry season. 
At the outbreak of the First World War 
the Allies decided to deprive Germany of 
her powerful wireless stetions abroad by 
which she kept in touch with her fleets. 
With this object In view, a forc.e of Fr., 
Brit., and Belgian natives, about 4500 
strong, was orgaiitsed under the command 
of Moj.-Gen. Sir Cfiiarles Dobell to destroy 
the wireless station in the C. The Ger. 
military resources in the country wero 
estimated at about 0009 native troops. 
The campaign opened in Sept. 1914, and 
an attack on Diiala was planned. The 
Gers. proteeteil the tii. by sinking 
eleven sea -going ships in the R. (J. so as 
to form a barrier which iirevcntcd the 
allied .ships from approaching it closer 
than a distance of 8 m. This obstacle, 
however, was overcome ami Dnala 
surrendered on Sept. 27. The wireless 
station was destroycil and the object of 
the campaign achieved. But a.s the Gor, 
forces uero still at large, the conquest of 
the whole colony v\aa decided upon. The 
force thcrclorc moved against Edca on tho 
.^anagn R. JLv the middle of Nov. 
1200 Gers. had been taken prisoners. 
The next move ^^as against the rnilbead, 
and Bare, wlueb covers it, was accord- 
ingly oeiMipiod. During tlio early 
months ol 1915 reinforcements began to 
arrive. Jaunde was next attacked, 
bceauso. on the surrender of Diiala, th(‘ 
Gers. iiad moved tiie seat of gov. to the 
toi'incr place. In April Gcii. GunlilTe 
Irom Nigeria joined Sir Gharlcs DobeU’s 
force, bringing reinforeeinents witli him. 
In the Blit, force was directed 

against J amide, and wero opposed 
vigorou.sly all along the route, and it waa 
not until Jan. I, 1910, that the force 
entereil the tn. The Fr. trooiis arrived 
on Jan The enemy troops, pursued by 
the Allies, escaped into Sji. ter., where 
thev laid down their anus. A sinall band 
of Gers. was still gallantly ludding out at 
Mora, but surrendered on Feb. 18. Tho 
proti^ctorate waa now entirely free of 
Geih,, and in April 1916 practically the 
whole of tlie country was handed over to 
Fr. administration. 

By the Milner-Siinon agreement of 1919 
the whole area wa-s divided into a Brit 
sphere of about 31,000 sq. m. and a Fr. 
Hphere of about 1 4 3,400 sq. m. and In 1922 
the Icrs. w'ere placed by the League of 
Nations under Brit, and It’r. mandates. 
The (J. under Brit, mandate marches tho 
entire distance ol the Nigerian E. boun- 
dary, except for one short break. The O. 
under the Fr. mandate borders on the 
Atlantic and has a pop. of 2,514,000 
Bantus, Sudanese, Hausas and half-caste 
Arabs, and some 2000 Europeans. By 
decrees of 1921 and 1925 the Fr. C. was 
constituted an antonomouB ter., both 
administratively and financially. The 
pop. of the Brit. C. Is about b31,000. Tho 
two narrow strips of ter. extend from the 
Atlantic to Lake Chad, a dtstanco of 
700 m.. and lie diagonally between 4®-12® 
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30' N. iat. and S'* 30'-14" 45' K. long. 
The nature of the country varies to a 
remarkable extent, from the coastal 
mangrove swamps and dense forest region 
to the grasslands at heights of 400 to 
7000 ft., and tigaln to sandy, swampj^ 
tracts in tlie Dikwa country and around 
Luke Chad. The highest peak is C. Mt., 
a volcanic mt. 13,360 ft. high. The Brit. 
C. is administered os part of Nigeria. The 
N. areas are administered by the residents 
of the neighbouring nrovs. of Adarnawa, 
Bornu, and Benue; the S. part forms a 
separate prov., known as the Cs. l*rov., 
with headquarters at Buea on C. Mt. 
Oattlo raising and the growing of gpiinea 
<*orn are the chief industries of the Dikwa 
people, w ho are mainly Arabs and Konuri. 
Cs. JVov. is ricli w'lth timber, and the 
volcanic soil of the C. Mt. is especially 
tortile. The ports Victoria and Tiko are 
linked to Buea (pop. 3000) by motor road. 
I’lie exports are cocoa, palm kernels, 
rubber, bananas, and mahogany. 'Hie 
Victoria (list, contained large (ier. 
cocoa, rubber, and banana plantations, 
witb some 48,000 ac. under cultivation, 
'riiey w^cro sold by auction in 1924. 
V^ictoria lies amidst tine scenery ami has a 
botanic garden planted by the Cers. 
Buea W'as the Ccr. administrative cap. 
The wealth of the forests and minerals is 
as yet little exploilxsl. There are 315 m. 
of railways a .1 3.o.i nf roads. The Bnt. 
(lov. has announced its intention to place 
this and other man<latod tors, under the 
trusteeship system cstab. in the I'nited 
Nuliorih Charter {see Coi-omal Thchtee- 
siiTP). F, VV, Migeod, Tkrouuh 

Jinimh Cmncroons, 1925, and \nnual 
Keports of the Colonial Olllee to tluj 
Permanent Mamlates (joinniisMon of the 
League of Nations (il.M.S.tJ,). 

Camillus, Marcus Furius (c. 445-3G5 
II. c.), celebrated Roni. patrician and 
general, lie was censor, or, according to 
Livy, consuhir tribune, in 403 n.c. In 396 
he took Veil, which had withstood a ten- 
year siege, and in 3‘.»4 he captured 
Falerii. Being condemned on the groimd 
of misappropriating the booty of Vcii, a 
decLsion which was caused more by lii.s 
unpopular iinngh tineas tliaii guilt, he re- 
tired to Ardoa in 391. It is reported tliat 
he returned in the nick of time to stop 
Bronnus from taking tlie Capitol. He 
opTiosed the desire of the pleba to move to 
Veli, and w'as largely instriiinental in le- 
bullding the city. During subsequent 
campaigns bo vanquished the ^Jqui, the 
Volsci, and the Ktruaoi, and Anally, in 
.367 B.C.. the Gauls, near Alba. During 
bis life ho was elected military tribune 
with consular powers six tiiues, and ftvc 
tlmos dictator. He d. of the plague. 

Camisards, insurgent Huguenots or 
Protestants of the C6vcnnes, so cailjMi 
from the camise or white shirt which 
formed their uniform. They rose in revolt 
against the revocation of tho Edict of 
Nantes by Louis XIV. in 1685, and their 
xeal was fanned by tho ruthless dragon- 
nades, or quartering of dragoons upon 
Protestant households and the accom- 
panying acts of cruelty in order to enforce 
conversion to the Oathollo faith. At first 


consisting only of isolated outbreaks, the 
movement became of greater importance 
owing to the murder in 1702 of tlie abb6 
du Chaila, who for fifteen years had 
proved the most heartless persecutor of 
tho oppressed people. A general insur- 
rection followed upon this event, and the 
rebels, now numbering some 3000, were 
able to maintain themselves in the mts. 
against the royal forces. The defeat of 
some smull detach meats of soldiers led to 
Marshal Moiitrevel being sent to the dist. 
w'itli an army ot 60,000 men. The C. 
were, however, led by a youth of great 
military capacity named Jean Cavalier, 
and though the royal army burnt over 
400 villages, Cav'aliei* managed to increase 
the scope »)£ the revolt. In 1704 Montre- 
vel was superseded by Marshal Villars, 
who wisely adopted more coneiliatory 
measures, pardoning those who surren- 
dered and releasing all prisoners who 
swore alleginnoe, while his troops scoured 
the country m all directions and forced 
baud after band of the insurgents to sub- 
mit. In May 1 704 Cavalier himself 
accepted tlie conditions ofl^ered, and left 
tho country, with many of the more 
moderate C. A few zealots still held out, 
and the rising was renewed in 1705. 
owing to the severity of Villars’s successor, 
the jiuko of Berwick, but w'fia put down 
with an iron hand, and the prov. entirely 
devastated, ('avalier and many othei's 
took servKJC with the Fng. and fought at 
Almanza in 1707, wiierc most of them 
perished. Cavalier, however, came to 
Britain, and became governor first of 
Jersey and then of the Isle of Wight. 
See Anna Eliza Bray, Uei'oU of the 
I'roteslantH of the CdvevTie<^, 1870. 

Camlet, cloth made In the Middle Ages 
from camel’s hair, hut now usually from 
the hair of tlie Angora goat, mixed witb 
silk, wool, cotton, or linen. 

Cammaerts, £lmile (.b. 1878), Belgian 
poet and author, 6. at Brussels, resident in 
England since 1908. He came into pro- 
minence at the beginning of the First 
Worhl War, with t%vo vols. of Belgian 
Iioenis, 1915 and 1916 — the Fr. being 
printed side by side with free Eng. trans. 
by his wife, a daughter of Marie Hix-ma. 
the singer. Gne poem in the second vol., 
about the Angels of Moiis that some 
people professed to have seen lighting on 
Belgium's side against the Gers., si)rea<l 
and preserved that legend. A somewhat 
similar idea was contained in Ins mj stcry- 
play The Adoration of the Soldiers (1916), 
also iinntetl with trans. His pubs, also 
iiuiudc iour voLs. of trans. from John 
Buskin and one from G. K. Chesterton, 
into Fr. : Lch Deux liossus and 1^ VeitUe 
de N(h'I, plays (1917); Throngh the Irwi 
liars, description of two years of Oer. 
oeciipation of Belgium (1917); 
and other Poems (1918); Belgium from 
the lloman Invasion to the Presenl Day 
(1920); f*oemfs intirnes (1922); The 
Childhood of Christ as seen by the J^mitive 
Masters (1922); The Treasure H<nm of 
Belgium, a guide-book • with a vein of 
historical Ijeaming, but mainly concerned 
with modem affairs— for the author is 
no worshipper of dead cities (1924); Lee 
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BeUini, an essay in art criticism (1927); 
Discoveries in England (1930); Rubens, 
Painter and Diplomat (1931); The Key- 
stone of Europe (1939); 'The Prisoner at 
Lmken, (1941); Upon this Rock, 1942; 
The Devil Takes the Chair (1948). 

Camoens (Camdes), Luis Vaz de (1524- 
80), most celebrated of Portuguese poets, 
was descended from an anct. noble and 
wealthy house. The exact place of his 
birth Is disputed, but it is almost certain 
that he was b. at Lisbon. Ily this time 
the full flood of the Renaissance was 
making itself felt in Europe, and among 
other countries Portugal was benefiting 
from the desire tor further and fuller 
knowledge which seemed at this time to 
fill all men. C. was educated at the 
college of All Saints at Coimbra, and 
steeped himself in the literature and 
mythology of the classics. lie had an 
excellent memory, and little that ho 
learnt was over forgotten. Hla educa- 
tion, however, proceeded on very general 
lines, and tliero was practically no subject 
upon which he was not able to speak with 
some authority. He knew well the con- 
temporary literatures of f^paln and Italy, 
he had read much hist., and altogether we 
can say that his great poem Os Lusiadas 
{The Lusiads) gives evidence of his uni- 
versal knowJedge. He came them to 
Lisbon, which city made a firm and 
lasting imprcs.sion on him, an irnpresaion 
which in his great poem he immort4]klised. 
IIo found easy entrance into the hlghe.st 
society, and ho ciuirkly came to Ije 
recognised as a poet of no mean talent. 
In 1544 he fell violently in love with 
Caterina de Ataide, the daughter of a 
high official at court, who disapproved of 
his suit. This lady was the inspiration of 
many of his most impassioned sonnets, 
and has been aptly described as his 
lieatrice. Ho was introduced at court, 
and here whilst ho made many friends he 
also made enemies, and his too-open 
passion q nickly became a matter of gossip. 
He left the court, but his voluntary exile 
was restless; the verses which ho wrote 
at this time show him to be now exuberant 
now in the uttermost depths of despair. 
Many of his sonnets and roundels were 
written at this time, and from this period 
also date the greater number of his 
eclogues. He was now' also employed in 
the composition of his patriotic poem, 
the Lusiadas, but his love affairs were 
still unsettled, and ho was finally forced 
into exile. His exile wa.s hastened by 
the production of El Rei Seleuco. In hfs 
^ace of exile he composed The Elegy of 
Exile, and a number of beautiful sonnets. 
He now became a soldier, and in 1547 he 
fought against the Moors, and In an attack 
on Ceuta lost bis right eye. Here he 
remained for the next two years still 
pouring forth verses, some despairing 
and sad. other philosophical; he himself 
seems to have been buoyed up by the 
memories of the past. In 1549 bo pre- 
pared to go to India, and for that purpose 
returned to LlsboD; once there he found It 
impossible to drag himself away, and he 
remained to be near his love. But he 
indulged at this time In wild extrava- 


gances which finally landed him In prison, 
was pardoned, and proceeded to India. 
Ho sailed in 1553. In some pooms ho 
describes the voyage, wblob probably was 
not without its Intluonce on the Lusiadas, 
since after this date the discovery of 
India becomes the main theme. The 
Portuguese wore at this time dominant In 
the E.. and although C. was well received, 
he quickly became disgusted with his life 
at Ooa. Botw^eon 1553 and 1555 he saw 
a fair amount of active service, his ex- 
periences being described in the Lusiadas. 
He did not, however, stay at Coa, but 
travelled to many places in the E., usually 
to perform some military duty. Ho 
wrote whilst there Desparates na India. 
Eilodemo, and Satyra do Torneio. He had 
acquired some little wealth, but now for- 
tune turned agaimst him. After waiting 
at Macao for a ship to take him back to 
India, ho was imprisoned for intrigue, and 
he was shipwrecked whilst being brought 
back a prisoner to India. He managed 
to save his Lusiadas, but remained a 
prisoner at Cambodia, where he com- 
posed his By the Waters of Babylon. 
Still a prisoner he was taken back to Goa, 
where ho heard for the first time of the 
death of Caterina. It Wixs on this oeca- 
sloD that ho produced his famous sonnet 
j4lma Minha Gentil. He remained a 
prisoner for some time, being Anally 
released when a friend of his became 
governor, and again for a short time he 
was imprisoned for debt. He was now 
very poor, but seems to have remained 
in India living a fairly happy life ami 
working at his ehiof poem. For three 
years ho was thus employed, and finally 
the pocjn was linisheti, and his ambition 
bcccinie to go bat'k to I’ortngal and print 
it. In 15C7 ho got as far as Mozambique, 
but here again ho was imprisoned for debt 
for tw’o years, and finally by the charity 
of friends lie was released from prison and 
sailed for home. He reached Portugal in 
1570. He found his mother ready to wel- 
come him; his father was dead, and now, 
having regained his home, ho sot about 
obtaining permission to print his poem. 
J^ermission w'qs given in 1571, and the 
book np])eared. It was received with 
acclamation by everybody. Ho was 
granted a substantial pension for three 
years, a period which was later extended, 
and he lived for a time in peace and 
enjo.vmeut. In 1575 bo fell, for a short 
time, into helpless poverty once more, but 
the renewal of his peiLsion soon set him 
right again. In 1578 came the disaster of 
the battle of Alcaoer, and O. mourned the 
loss of his patron and king, Sebastian, In 
a magniflc/ent sonnet. Early in 1580 the 
cardinal king d., and C., who saw the 
vanishing of Portuguese independonoo, 
l^d no further desire to 11 v0. In Juno of 
tne same year the last of a great and 
illustrious line fell a victim; to the plague 
which was ravaging Portugal. His 
greatest work was the X^usiadas (the 
Lusitanlans) for which he has been not 
inaptly called the Virgil of Portugal. It 
has for its main tborae the discovery of 
India and tho greatness of Lusitania. It 
is written in ottavaprima, and may be 
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regarded as Fortn^al’s national epic. C. 
also wrote comedies, sonnets, eclojfncs, 
and elegies. In 1918 a Camoens Chair 
of Portugxieso Jjangiiage and Ijitcraturo 
was estab. in King’s College, London. See 
J. Adamson, Life and Writinos of CamoenSy 
1820; Sir 11. F. Jliirton, Translation of 
Cameons* * Lusiad,* with Life and Commen- 
tary, 1880; .1. J. Aubort.in, The Lusiads 
(trans.), 1884; T. Uroga, Camdes e o 
seniimento nacional, 1801; 10. Prestago, 
Minor Works of CamnenSy 1924. 

Camomile, or Chamomile, genua of Com- 
posltoe. It is n herb native to Kngland 
and W. Europe, and cultivated for 
medicinal use. It is grown largely at 
Mitcham in Surrey, where far more valu- 
able plants are produced than any 
brought from foreign countries; it is also 
indigenous to Saxony. France, and Bel- 
gium. Its flowers in the cultivated state 
ore said to be double, and the most satis- 
factory results are obtained from the 
largest, wliltest, and most perfected double 
flowers. The flowers have a very fragrant 
odour, with an intensely bitter taste. In 
addition to the bitW extraction that is 
yielded, the C. also produces about 2 per 
cent of a volatile fluid, which at first is 
pale blue in colour, but on cxr»osurc to the 
light it turns yellowish -brown. The odour 
is fragrant, like that of the flow'crs, and it 
is composed of bu' ■'H amyl angclatos, and 
valerates. Tlie most important si>ocics of 
the genus is Anthemis nobilis, from wdiich 
an infusion of its flowers is obtained and 
used as a bitter atomachic and tonic. In 
olden times it was used in fevcis, but now 
other more effective remedies ore in use. 
In large doses the infusion acts as a simi»lc 
emetic. Other Brit species are of no 
account; one of these (A. Coiula), known 
as the stinking C. or ma>nvcod, is so 
pungent as to blister tlio lingers. A 
foreign species (A. t motor in) yields by its 
tlOAvers a beautiful dvo. Tlie wihi C. 
(Matricaria (JhamomiHa) is soiuetiinos 
employed as a substit ute for the cultivated 
species, hut it is easily ilistinguishablc. 
Its flowers being single, not bitter, and 
with less odour. 

Camorra (ft. rnmorrn), secret society 
estab. about 1820 by prisoners in the 
Neapolitan dungeons to protect tlicm- 
selves against the brutalities of tlieir 
Jailers. ’ITio associates on their release 
transferred their practices to Naples Itself, 
and in a few years tlio C. hri’ame a power- 
ful organisation, practicallv controlling 
the life of the city. Smuggling, robbery, 
blackmail, all went on under Its rules, 
traders having piiy licavy sums for per- 
mission to carry on their Imsineas, and 
the society derived a largo revenue from 
disorderly houses and the promotion of 
Illegal lotteries; but while it remained 
non-political, it was unmolested by the 
authorities. Indeed, both mlulsters and 
police sometimes Invoked its asslstauoo, 
oud men of high station leagued them- 
selves with It. In 1848, however, It 
adopted revolutionary ideas, becoming a 
political as well as cnmlnal organisation, 
and controlling all elections. During the 
sixties it carried on practically a reign of i 
terror, but after years of struggle Its I 
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power was broken by the gov. in 1877. 
Kven then, however, it by no means be- 
came extinct. In 1900 so many Camor- 
risti were proved to have attained high 
offices that the Neapolitan municipality 
was superseded for some months by a 
royal commission. In 1901 the Camorrist 
candidates were utterly defeated by the 
Honest Government League. Five years 
later a double murder by some Camorristl 
led to the arrest of forty conspirators, 
their chief being Knrico Albano. Wit- 
nesses’ lives being unsafe at Naples, the 
court was removed to Viterbo, and the 
trial took place In 1911, long sentenoea 
of imprisonment being awarded to sev. 
of the accused. 

Camouflage (from Fr. ramonflery to 
blind or veil). Although the word C. 
came into prominence only during the 
First World War, the principle of dc- 
c(‘ivlng the enemy by artificial olds is very 
old. The deception most practise* d is that 
of so altering the appearance of troops or 
works as to render them either Invisible or 
to assimilate them to the surroimding 
countryside. Hence during the S. African 
war of 1899-1902 Brit, troojjs wor(j 
clothed in khaki, and practically all 
troops throughout the world wear uni- 
form and equipment of a neutral shade. 
Taking cover by dressing troops in grass, 
reeds, or branches of trees is a very anct. 
practice. A good example is referred to 
i)y Shakespeare in Macbeth, where Mac- 
duff’s army advances hidden bv boughs 
(see Act v. sc. vi.). G. was fairly ensy 
before the development of aircraft, but 
during the First World War lines of 
trenches stood out in the landscape like 
huge scars and were most difficult to bide. 
Air powder co ifers great powei*s of obser- 
vation upon an enemy, the antidote to 
whu*h is a better use of C. So important 
was C. during First and Second World 
Wars that guns, tanks and vehicles, 
buildings, tents and marquees, were 
j painted in such a manner as to deceive 
the observer from the air. (J. on the sea 
was etiuallv irnport-nnt, and the majority 
of low-poweretl "^liips were also painted In 
such a manner as to make observation 
from submarines difficult. The particular 
form adopted was known In the First 
World War as ‘dazzle painting,’ which 
gavm a distorted appearance to vessels. 
Ships with higli speed relied upon their 
speed for security against a submarine 
attack. During the Second World War 
C. wa.s oxtended to all manner of buildings 
and works in Great BriLiln as a measure 
of defeiieo against Ger. air raids. For C. 
in nature, see CoLonns of Aximaijs; 
Mimicry. 

Camp is a collection of tents or huts 
which is used to lodge soldiers on a cam- 
paign or during field manoonvres. The 
‘C. of exercise' Js slightly different In 
nature, anil will be described later. The 
size of European nrinloo renders it im- 
possible for tents to be carried for the 
troops, and cantonments and bivouacs 
(f/.v.) take ♦•heir place. But when the 
force is ratlvoly small, and stationecl 

In a hot country, the troops are still 
placed under canvas. The space required 
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A, B, C, slrtcts 50 ft wide; D, street called Quintana, 50 It wide, li, purta principalis de.ilra; F, 
tents of the prsefedi scKMoruiii, G, tents of the tribunes; H, poita pniicipalis sinistra; K, stn'et 100 ft. 
wide, 200, street (or uitervalluin) 200 ft. wide- 


ly a battalion of Brit, infantry at war 
fitrenfft-b is 190 yds. front and 280 yds. 
depth. The quarter -guard tents como in 
the middle of the front; tho parade 
4 froiind, 80 yds. deep, come.s next; then 
the men’s tents, followed by the field 
kitchens, the olficers’ tents, and the 
baggage wagons and hor.s(3s; to the rear 
of au are the tents of the rearguard. The 
space required by a cavalry regiment is 
186 yds. front and 255 yds. depth. The 
formation of the tents is similar to that 
used in an infantry regiment; the horses 
are fastened by moans of picket ropes laid 
down between the tents. If the camp is 
pitched for one night only, less space is 
reqnired. Tlie space reqnired by a battery 
of field artillery is 100 yds. front and 190 
yds. depth; a similar space Is required 
for each unit of field hospital, engineer. 


ordnaru'c* store, orinirnissarlat, and trans- 
port Cs. The diflerent Cs. nro distin- 
guished i)y vurioips ensigns in the day- 
time and by difi’erent-colonred lumps at 
night. Thus a field hospital has a white 
flag with a red Ooneva cross, or a red 
lamp; a commissariat and transport C. 
has a f)hie flag with a white centre, or a 
green lump; an ordnance store C. nas a 
blue flag with a red centre* or a yellow 
lamp. When near the enemy, on active 
service, the tactical considerations are of 
paramount importance ; tho 0. mu.st be so 
arranged that the troops can be in flghtlng 
order on the shortest noticCi When this 
is observed, the C. should also have, if 
possible, a supply of good water, fuel, 
etc.; the ground should be firm with good 
natural drainage; and access should bo 
open to good roads. When a large per- 
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manent i^arrison In barracks is visited by i 
reffulars and territorial troops during the 
drill season, for the purpose of combined 
rnanoBUvrea under war conditions, this Is 
termed a C, of exorcise. All the ordinary 
requirements of a good C. site, os men- 
tioned above, should be complied with, 
and in addition a wide expanse of fairly 
wild and changing country is a necessity. 
The llrit. Gov. has acquired such an 
expanse on Salisbury Plain, and six Os. 
of exercise have been Instituted: Aldcr- 
sliot, Colchester, Shorncliife, Strcnaall, 
.Salisbury Plain, and Stobs. Artillery of 
the various grades, field, mountain, siege, 
and garrison, have Cs. at Okohampton, 
Hay, Lydd, and Devonport respectively. 

Camp, Roman. The Hoiris. were the 
lirst nation to carry the act of cueamp- 
lucnt to any degree of iierfection; their 
camp was the sa?ne m outline from the 
time of IVjlybiiis to the fall of the empire, 
and was in form as follows. The can»p 
was an exact square of 2017 Kom. ft. in 
.'-izc. The via principalis, or ])rin. street, 
was 100 ft. wide, and wfis situated about 
two-thirds of the distamic down one 
Hide. In the smaller portion of the 8 ( 4 uare, 
facing the middle of the via principalis, 
w’as the priEiorium, or consurs Unit. 
'Hiere were four gates in the camp, and 
OIK' at each end of the main street, named 
porta 2 ^rincipali^ flea:tra (right prin. gate), 
and porta pi lucipaJis sinistra (left prin. 
gate. The gate facing the proitoriura was 
the fiorta prwtoria (printorlaii gate), that 
at the back the porta decurnmia (decuman 
gate). The space between the porta prte- 
toria and the via principalis was occupied 
liy two legions and their allies — 18,000 in 
all. On a level with the privtorium were 
the quarters of the consular guard (horse 
and foot), the legates, and the quu.*stor. 
IJehind tho prwlorium were tho extra- 
ordinaries and strangers. The whole 
camp was surrounded by a vallum (ram- 
part) and a fossa (ditch); the former was 
composed ot earth from the latter and 
was sunnounted by a palisade. 

Campagna, tn. in the (list, of Salerno, 
Italy, seat of a suffragan bisliopric; 16 ni. 
K.N.K. of Salerno and 10 m. S.W. from 
Conza. Pop. 9100. 

Campagna di Roma is an It. region, 
stretching along tho Tyrrlienian Sea from 
Civitavecchia to Terraciiia. and having 
tlie Alban and Sabine bills as an E. 
boundary. This tract, wliicli comprises 
most of aiict. Latium, Is from 30 to 40 ni. 
wide and about 100 m. long. The lakes 
of the C. are craters of extinct volcanoes. 
Judging from their conical form and tlie 
hard black lava whi('h in some case.s 
forms their shore..s. The crinssaniiin of 
Lake Albano still answers its originai 
imrposo as an aqueduct. The lake 
of Holfat^ra Is compose.d of tive w'ater.s of 
hot sulphur springs, and has Is. formed of 
calcareous deposit. This plain formed in 
olden times no inconsitlorablo part of 
‘the splendour that was Rome,* tvs is 
attested by tho numerous ruined tns. 
t^ be found there. In those times tho 
O. was well populated and very fertile; 
but it was only by the skill and care 
of the anct. inbab. that it was made so, 


and even then many of tho tns. in the 
diflt. wore unhealthy at certain seasons, 
according to Livy, Btrabo, Cicero, and 
others. The main cause, however, of 
the marked changes, was tho increased 
malignity of malaria. This was doubtless 
due to tho repeated devastations of tho 
land by the Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Loiigobards, and more recently by the 
Normans aud Baracons. Since the land 
belongs mostly to the Church, sev. of tho 
popes have attemiitcd to improve Its 
couditiou. and the It. Gov. has taken 
up tlie problem. Draiuage has been 
attempUHl, and embaukmeut of the riva., 
and large numbers of eucalyptus-trees 
have been planted. Attempts hiive also 
been made to extirpate the auoptieles or 
malarial mosquito. The few' inhab. at 
present on it rear horses, buffaloes, cattle, 
sheep, and gouts; a tew cereals aud some 
fruits are grown. 

Gampagnola, Domenico {h. c. 1482). It. 
painter, noted for his frescoe.s in the 
Scuola del Banto, Florence, and his oU 
paintings in the Scuola del Carmine. 
Learned under Titian. His most notable 
work is the ‘Adam aud Eve’ in the Pitti 
I*alacc, Florence. 

Campan, Jeanne Louise Henriette (n^e 
Gen6t) (1752-1822), Fr. authoress, was b. 
in Pans. She was appointed reader to 
tho daughters of Louis XV. in 1767, and 
Marie Antoinette later made her first lady 
of the bedchamber. She kept a school 
for young ladies at St, Germain until 1807, 
when Napoleon Bonaparte founded a 
school at Ecoiicn, and appointed her 
principal thereof, a post w'hich she held 
until tho abolition of the school by Louis 
XVIIl. She d. at Nautes. Her l>est- 
known work m her Mernoires sur la vie 
jirivee de Marie Antoinette (1823). 

Campanella, Tommaso (1568-1639), It. 
philosopher, was b. at Stilo, in Calabria. 
Whilst still quite young ho showed great 
talent, and was admitted into tho Domi- 
nican order at the age of fifteen. Like 
Bacon, of whom he was a contemporary, 
he ‘took all knowledge for liis iirovince,’ 
hut specialised in philosophy. He was 
opposed to the doctrines of Aristotle, and 
in Ills Philosorphia Se run bus Itemonstrata, 
pub. at Naples in 1591, he endeavoured 
to show that philosophy should he 
grounded, not so much on a prion con- 
ceptions, ns on the observation of tho 
natural world. After travelling to Rome, 
he procci'ded to Florence, where he was 
well received by the (Jraiid Duke Ferdi- 
nand. Ret,urulQg to Naiilc^s in 1598, he 
was in the following >ear arrested in 
Calabria, w hither ho liiid gone on a visit, 
on a charge of cons])lracv against the Sp. 
Gov., which then held sway over Naples. 
Ho was accused of having schemed tt> 
obtain Turkish lissisUince in making him- 
self the ruler of Calabria. Though there 
does not appear to ha\ o been any evidence 
against lilm, ho was imprisoned, tortured, 
and condemned to perpetual confinement. 
Whilst in prison ho wrote many ^llo- 
sop Ideal treatises. Pope Urban vIJI. 
procured removal to Rome in 1626, 
and in 1629 he was set free and given a 
pension. Ho betook himself to France in 
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1634, being afraid of further persecution; 
he was received with honour by Louis 
XIII. and Richelieu, and was an honoured 
figure among the savants of that country. 
He devoted himself to philosophic studies 
until his death, which occurred at the 
monastery of his order in Paris. He 
attempted to form a philosophy of hist, 
and politics, the principle of which was 
the general progress of man leading to a 
miUenniuiu. Among his numerous works 
may be mentioned IJe Sensu lierum ei 
Magia (1620); Civiias Solis (1643); 
PhUosaphid Kaiionalis (1638). 

Campanha, city in the state of Minas 
Gerais, Brazil, 190 m. N.E. of Santos, and 
about 120 N.W. of llio Janeiro. It is the 
centre of a mining dist., and has hot 
springs in its vicinity. Pop. 15,000. 

Campanl, Matteo, It. physician of the 
seventeenth c.entury, was priest of a Rom. 
par. He was also interested in astrology 
and astronomy and had great skill in 
manufacturing the glass for the lens of 
telescopes. His brother, Giuseppe C., was 
occupied ^vith similar pursuits, and left 
works treating of them. 

Campania was the a net. name of a 
prov. of Italy: as a territorial div. it 
now includes the provs. of Avcllino, 
Benevento Caserta, Salerno, and Naples. 
The Neapolitan Apennines traverse the 
region, running parallel to the coast. 
Though the dist. drained by the R. Sele is 
rather malarious, the region lus a whole is 
very fertile. The prin. riv. is the Vol- 
tiirno, which Hows into the Tyrrhenian 
Sea at a point midway between the gulf of 
Gaeta and the bay of Naples. <J. has 
always been densely populated, and the 
prov. of (Uaserta Ls the most beautiful, as 
it is the most fruitful, part of Italy. The 
chief products are wheat, maize, wine — 
the famous ‘Falemian’ of the Roms. — 
hemp, silk, sulphiu*, and fruits. The 
fields of C., with their luxuriant crops, 
poplar-trees, and canopies of vines, 
caused Goethe to remark that ‘there it is 
worth while to till the ground.* The area 
of the prov. is 5214 sq. ml. In Rom. times 
the dist. was the scene of many legends; 
Lake Avernus and the Sibyl’s Cave were 
situated there. The aristocracy of Rome 
built magnificent country houses iu the 
interior, to which the Appian and Lat. 
ways led. The oldest part of all is situated 
round Cumee (Kv/ut;), a Gk. settlement, and 
is associated with such names as Cicero, 
Augustus, Nero, etc. All tho names of 
cities are rich in classical associations — 
Puteoli, Cumee, Naples, :Sa1eri^um, Capua, 
Beneventum, Noia, etc. Then there are 
the three unfortimato cities buried in the 
oruptlon of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, and Stabios. Before 
the time of the ^ms. the Oscans, followed 
by the Etruscans, were masters of the 
dwt.; In modem times it has been part 
qf the kingdom of Naples. Pop. 3,699,000. 

Campanile (It. bell-tower, from Lat, 
eampana, a bell) is a term applied to tho 
towers which are mooted in close proxim- 
ity, though not atteched to, very many 
churches in Italy. They are of con- 
siderable height, usually rectangular, 
and graceful in design. The leaning 


tower of Pisa is perhaps tho best known, 
owing to its remarkable deviation from 
the perpendicular. It was begim in 1174, 
the architects being Bonano of Pisa and 
Wilhelm of Innsbruck. Eight storeys, 
each surrounded by columns, form the 
tower, which inclines almost 13 ft. from 
the perpendicular. Giotto, Tadio Gadi, 
and others designed a C. at Florence in 
1334, which rises to a height of nearly 
300 ft., and Is adorned wdth many bas- 
reliefs and statues of an allegorical 
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TIIK BASILICA AND CAMPAN1I.B OP SAN 
APOLLINARE NUOVA, RAVENNA 

nature. Tho C. of St. Mark’s at Venice 
was the best in design; eight storeys 
in height, and tapering in design, an 
open loggia of marble, containii^ five 
huge bronze bells, surmounted by a 
statue of an oiigoi in copper, formed the 
belfry itself. From base to crown it 
reached a height of 325 ft.; it was com- 
pleted in 1349. The belfry storey was 
added In 1510, after having been com- 
menced in 888, and on July 14, 1902, It 
collapsed without any warning. Among 
other examples of Cs. may be. mentioned 
the Torre degli Aslnelli, the C. of San 
Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, and the 
Torre Garisenda at Bologna. 

Campanology, see under BELL. 

Campanula (dlmJn. of Lat. campana, 
bell), typical genus of the Campanu- 
lacese, oontains between two and three 
hundred species of plants, many of which 
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are well known in llritain. The bell- I dom from 1701. The ninth duke of 
flowers, or bell -worts, as they are often Arfryll married Princess Louise, daughter 
called, are found in colder climates, hut of Queen Victoria. The Cs. of Breadal- 


in the Mediterranean and other warm 
regions they occur os Alpine plants. 
Older names for the genus were Trarhelium 
and Cen^icnria, from the supposed power 
of many species of curing dlseaaes of the 
trachea and neck. Campanulate plants 
are all herbaceous, have usually a milky 
latex in the stem, and may be annual or 
biennial, though most of them are peren- 
nial. Of them all perhaps the commonest 
in Britain is C. rntundifolia, called in 
Scotland the bluebell and in England the 
harebell : the graceful stem and the 
.delicate hue of the flower make It one of 
the daintiest members of our flora. The 
flowor-Juic-e yields a very good blue Ink, 
and when mixed with alum a green one. 

pyramidolis, the chimney plant, is 
inrllgenous on rocks and walls In Carlnthia, 
Carniola, and Dalmatia, but Is often 
cultivated for its tall raceme of beautiful 
flowers, when the plant attains a height 
of about 3 ft. C. medium, the Canterbury 
or Coventry bell. Is a native of central 
Europe, and is a biennial from which have 
boon obtained many varieties differing 
greatly In sl/.e and ctdour, and often 
cultivated In gardens. (' Tracftcfiu#a, the 
nettle-leaved bellflower, is a European 
species with large blue bcll-shapcd flowers; 
C. (jlomerata, llie' "luitered bclDflower. 
occurs In England in both a wdld and 
cultivated state; C. liapnncvlv^, the 
garden rampioii or ramps, has an edible 
root, and the l('avCvS are soinetime.s used 
in salads; C. latifoha, the giant bell- 
flower or bask -wort, is found tin <lry 
nit. pastures; C. rapanculoides, creeping 
bell-flower, occurs in tlie N ; C. pntvln, 
the sprea<iing bell-flower, frequents hedges 
and thickets. C. rmiralia, a tall species; 
C. Erimis, a forked plant; and O. marrn- 
atyla, o long-styled annual sometimcj^ 
known as the candelabrum bell-flow'er, are 
all further examples of the genua which 
flourish In Brit, gardens. 

Campanulaceee. familv of dicotyledon- 
OU.S plants to which the family Lobeliaceaj 
is often united. The spetdes are oc- 
caalonnlly trees or shrubs, but more oft<5n 
they are herbs with a milky latex; about 
1000 known speeioa flourish in warm 
elimatea. The ealyx consists of flve 
sepals, the corolla of flve united petals, the 
andrceclum of flve epigvnons stamens, 
the inferior gynmeium of two to flve united 
carpels, with usually a tnlocular ovary, 
containing numerous ovules. The fruit 
may be a capsule or, less frequently, a 
l)orry. Tivo of the chief genera are Cam- 
panula {q.v. above) and Lobelia. 

Campanularia, genus and family of 
Hydrozoa, common in Enropea.n seas. 
They have stems bearing eporosacs. 
email boU-llke cups containing the zooids 
or polyfis. In some Hydrozoa, these go 
free as ‘swimming bolls.’ but in the C. 
they are stationary. 

Campbell Family. In 1280 Colin Mor 
O. of Loehawe was knlghM by Alexander 
III., and in 144ft Sir Dunoan received a 
peerage. The earldom dates from 1480, 
the marqulsate from 1641* and the duko- 


baue, Cawdor, and Loudon are cadet 
branches of the groat clan. 

Campbell, Alexander (1788-1866), Amcr. 
preacher, was b. in Ireland. In 1809 bo 
went to America to Join hla father, a 
Presbyterian minister, who had formed a 
‘Christian Association’ at Washington to 
promote Christian unity on evangelical 
principles. In 1811 Alexander became 
minister at Bethany. W Virginia, and in 
1812 succeeded his father as leader of 
the new church, self-named ‘Disciples of 
Christ,’ but generfilly known as Campbeil- 
Ites (see Chuist, Disciples of). Teaching 
baptism by immersion, he yet fell out with 
the Baptist churches of Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania, and subsequently with the whole 
Baptist connection. From 1841 to his 
death he w’as president of Bethany f College. 

Campbell, Archibald, see under Argyll.. 
Dukks of. 

Campbell, Sir Colin, Baron Clyde (1792- 
1863), was the son of a Glasgow carpenter, 
but his maternal uncle Col. C. provided 
his educfitlon, and in 1808 procured him a 
commission. He fought at* Walchcren 
and through the Peninsular war, earning 
a captaincy. After thirty yeai-s of active 
service and garrison duty, ho became 
lientonant-colonel in 18:i7, and for 
brilliant services in the second Sikh war, 
particularly at Chllliauwalla (Cfliilianwala) 
and Gujrat (Ihinjab), W'as made K.O.B. 
ud appointed In command nt Peshawar. 
Hero, in 1849, he spoke of himself as ‘old, 
au<l only fit for retirement,’ but* a few years 
later ho eomraanded tlic Highland brigade 
in the Crimea, and won fresh laurels. In 
the mutiny year, when appointed by Pal- 
merston commander-ln-ebief in India, ho 
started from Londou next day. and withm 
a few months stamped out the rebellion. 
Made Baron Clyde and Held marshal in 
18,')8, he returned home In 1860. and was 
awarded a pension of £2000. Three years 
latei he was hurled in Westminster Abbey. 

Campbell, George (1719 96). ScoUish 
divine, was b. at Aberdeen, and educateil 
at MarischaJ College. 11c was appren- 
ticed at Edinburgh to a writer to the 
signet, but left the' law in 1741 in order to 
stmiv divinity. He became principal of 
Marischal College in 1759, ami prof, of 
divinity there in 1771, in whi<*li year he 
also became minister of Grevfriar's. The 
w'ork by which he Is prin<‘ipally known is 
his Dissertation on Miracles, a reply to 
Hume, pub. In 1763. Mis Philosophy of 
Uhetonc, pub. in 1766. shows sound 
learning and good enhenJ Judgment. 
Ills other w'orka Include a new translation 
of tho Gospels (1778), and LeHures on 
Kri'lesuistirat Hisforu. pub. four years 
aJter hla death, In ISOO 

Campbell, George Douglas and John, 
see under Arqyli., Dfkrs op. 

Campbell, Gordon (b. 1886), Brit, rear- 
odmiral. In the Fii'st World War he was 
In command of one of the ‘Q ’ op so-called 
mystery ships, on which ho pub. In 1929 a 
bookentttk-ii My Mysterif Ships. Awarded 
the V.C. in 1917. After the war com- 
manded, In turn, the Impregnable and 
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Tiger. Rear-admii'al. 1928. M.P. for a speed of over 200 rn.p.h.. his time on 
Burnley, 1031, defeating Arthur Uender- Daytona Beooh, on March 23, 1027, being 
son. 203-79 rn.p.h. or 29 rn.p.h. better than the 

Campbalb John, Baron (1779-1801), jirevions record held by C. On Feb. 19, 
lord chancellor of Kngland, son of the 1928, C. reached 206 00 ni.p.h., which 
Rev. George C., of Cnpai*, became a law record was beaten by Ray Keoch, the 
student at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called .Anier. motorist, on April 22, 1928. at 
the Bar in 1806. For nine years he 207*55 rn.p.h., both performances being 
occupied himself in reporting nisi prius on Daytona Beach. Then on March It. 
cases, which he afterwards pub. with 1929. Segravc reached 232 in.p.h., but 
notes. His private practice as a barrister was in his turn beaten on Feb. 5, 19.31, 
was not very successfiii, but becoming by O. with 246-15 rn.p.h. The ‘ Bine Bird’ 
K.O. in 1827, he entered Parliament as Napler-(\ motor with which this record 
member for Stafford in 1830 and was was accomplished had been often rcbujJt 
rc-elected in 1831. He made his mark as since it was begun in 1921. At Day- 
a practical man of business, and w-as toria in 1931 he attained a mean average 
concerned in many useful measures, speed of 2i6 rn.p.h.. and, in 1933, 272 
mostly connected with the rectification of rn.p.h. In 1935 ho sot up a now world’s 
abuses. He strongly snpi>orto<l Lord record, over a measured mile, of 301 rn.p.h. 
John RusselVs fli*st Reform Bill, and in Ivnightod in 1931. In 1937 on Lake 
1832 was knighted and appointed solicitor- Maggiorc lie estab. a motor-boat rcconl 
general. Sitting for Dudley, 1832-34, he of 129-.> lu.p.li. in 1938 in his lUue Hird 
was then elected at Edinburgh, and he broke his ow-n spccd-boiit record bv 
represented that city until 1841, taking averaging 131 11 rn.p.h. fo^twc) runs over 
part during this period, as a Whig, in Lake li allwill, vSvvitzcrland. Held the 
many fierce contests, especially concerning worhl’s record lor the trip on 

• the abolition of church rates and the wat<‘r: this w'as on Aug. 19, 1939. on 
reform of ecclcs. courts. In 1810, as Coniston Water, his record being 141-71 
attoruey-geiferal. ho conducted the prose- (142*85 and 140-02) rn.p.h. 
cution of Froht and otlier ("hartists, who Campbell, Mrs. Patrick (Beatrice Stella 
were found guilty of higl» treason, and Cornwallis-West) (1805-1910), Brit, ae- 
in the follow-ing year he became chancellor tress, 0. in Kensington. Feb. 9, daughter 
of Ireland, with the title of Baron of of .John Tanner and Louisa R. (lomauml; 
St. Andrews. He resigned the chancellor- married Patrick O., who was killed in the 
ship a few weeks later, and dcvot,ed his S. African war in 1900, ami then Maj. 
leisure to WTiting The Lii'es of the Lord George Cornwallis-Wcst. Educated in 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal Kngland and in Paris. Gained a scliolnr- 
(1845-69), a work winch brought him both ship at the Guildhall School of Music. At 
fame and obloquy. While valuable as a twenty-three took up acting as a pro- 
storehouse of faf-ts, it IS fi’e»iuentiy in- fe.S8lon. making her first appeurnnee at 
accurate, prejudiced, and unfair, especially Liverpool. Bctw'ccn 1891 and 1893 she 
when its author is referring to his ow'n was in melodrama at the Ailc-lphI Tlieatrc. 
contemporaries. Wetherell said that C. where George Alexander siiigleii her out 
had ‘added a new sting to death.’ As a for tlic pju-t of Paula in Pinero’s The 
judge he was learned, careful, and honest. Second Mrs. Tanguerfj^u. This wa^ the 
but as a statesman wanting in broad and part ol her life and her performanc-o put 
genertms vltwvs. her at once in the front rank of Eng. 

Campbell, John Francis (1822-85), of actresses. Success after success now' 
Islay, Argyllshire, Scottish author. He followed under Alexander, Tree, and Hart^. 
spent n. great part of his leisure in col- In 189 at the Garrick Thoatro, she act^ful 
lecting and arranging Highland songs and the title part in Pinero’s The Kotonons 
folk-lore and in collecting a large number A/rs. Lhhstnith. In a season of joint 
of legends, which he pub. under tiic title maruigomcnt witli Forbes- Robertson at 
Popular Tales of the irestern Highlands the Ly<cum, she played .Tuliet, Alilltza, in 
(4 vols. 1860-02), also other Ga(dic stories For the Croum (Jolm l)avid-»on’s rendering 
and ballads. Lcahhoir na Fenine (Bonk of Pour /o courouwc), Magda (Hudernmno), 
of the Fians), in 1872. Lady Tcjizle, Ophelia, Lufly Macbeth, and 

Campbell, John McLeod (1800-72), Paula. Among other good pcrformanccM 
Scottish divine, son of tijc llev, John w'ere the Rat ^^"ifo In Ibsen’s Little Eyolf 
ot KUnlnver, Argjdlshlrc, was educated in 1897; M6H»ande in Maeterlinck’s play 
at Glasgow and Edinburgh, yoon after to the r’clK'as. first of Sir .Tohii Martin- 
1825 his teaching on the doctrine of the Harvey and then of Harah Bernhardt; 
Atonement aroused so much hostility Hilda Tesman in Uethia Oabler, and 
that in 1830 he waa charged with heresy. Deirdre m W. B. Yeats’s i)lay. In 1914 
The General Assembly considered the she gave iicr incmorablo performance of 
offence proved, and removed him from Eliza Doolittle in G. B. Shaw’9 Pygmalion. 
office. He then went on on evangelical In 1917 came The Thirteen^ Chair \ in 
rolsHion to the highlands, and afterwards 1920 George Band in Madams Sand\ and 
ministered at Glasgow in a large chapel in 1929 The Matriarch. In , later years 
erected by his supporters. In 1850 he she was chiefly occupied In film work. In 
pub. The Nature of the AUmemerUi which her youth she had a strangt^ disturbing 
was very widely read. personality and a languorau# It. beauty 

Campbell, Sir Malcolm (1884-1949), inherited from her mother; but besides 
Brit, motor engineer who frequently held these advantages, she had p keen and 
the world’s motor speed record. Sir cutting wit and a strong sense of humour, 
Henry Segrave (q.v.) was the first to reach a beautiful voice and perfect enunciation. 
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The fllmpler einotious were not her true 
sphere, hut she could express the pa.ssions 
with rare intensity. Pub. My Life and 
Some Left era (1 92 z ). 

Campbell Regrinald John, Christian 
minister, b. in l^ondon in 1K(J7; son of a 
Methodist minister. Educato«l [u ivatclv; 
also at Univ. College, Nottingham. He 
went to Oxford in I891“int*;udmg to 
enter the Estab. Church; but he became 
minister of the Union Street congrega- 
tiuual church, Hrighton, and, on the 
death of Joseph Ihirker, succeeded him at 
the City Temple, Loudon, 1903-1.5. lie 
was in the van of the modernisers of 
Christianity, issued a book called The 
New Theology in 1907, and filled the 
Temple continually, but the controversy 
ho aroused m’^er these works has long 
abated. In 191 d he was received into 
the Cliiirch of England. was vicar of 
Christ (Jhurch. Westminster, 1917-21. 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Jjrighton, 1921-29. 
Other publiculions: J Spiritual Pilgrim- 
age (191«), Life of Christ (1921). 

Campbell, Thomas (177 7 -1814), Scottish 
poet, h. in Clasgow. He was educated at 
tlie grammar school and umv. of his native 
tn., and in 1795 wc*iit to tiie is. of ISfull as 
a tutor. Two years later lie .settled in 
Edlnhurgh to stmly law, but lie tound 
the oee.upation little to his taste, and in- 
steail wrote The of Hope, which 

appeared in April 1799, ami went thiongli 
tour eds. within a year of puhheation. 
In 1809 ho travelled on the Continimt for 
some months and visited Munich, Leiji/ig. 
and Copenhagen. W'hile he was staying 
at Hamburg he witnessed the battle ol 
Hohenlinden; there, too, h<* met the hero 
of his Exile of Erin. He contributed 
articles to tlic Editiburgh Encyctopiediuy 
and ed. the New Monthly Mapazine. 
C.’s longer poem.s, The Pleasures of 
Hope; (Jertrude of Wyoming (1809); Theo~ 
dome (1824), are not much read now. 
Their interest lies eliielly in the fame they 
once achieved. His war song.s, 1> 
Mariners of England, Hohenlinden, The 
Hattie of the Baltic, are written witli a 
tine energy, and are, for siirring jiatriot- 
isni, uije(|ualled in our language. 
d. at Houlogiie, and his body was buried 
in Wostmin-ster Alibev. W irks cd. by: 
Washington Irving. 1810: W. A. Hill, 
18.51, 1875, 1890; VV. M. llossetti, 1880; 
.1. L. liobeitaon, 1911. laves: W. Beattie, 
Life and Letters of Thuma.s Campbell, 
1849, 1850; C. lledding. Literary Uemi- 
nisccnces and Memories of Thomas Camp- 
bell, I860; J. C. Hadden, Thomas Camiibell, 
1899; W. M. Dixon, Thomas Campbell: 
an Oration, 1928. 

Campbell, William Wilfrid (1861-1918), 
Canadian poet, b. at Berlin, W. Onturlo: 
edueated at Toronto and Cambridge. 
Massachusetts, and entered tlie Episcopal 
Church, but soon resigned. Among his 
works are: Ijoke Lyrics (1889); Dread 
Poyage (1893): Mordred and Hildebrande 
(1895); Beyond the Hills of Dreams (1899); 
The PrcuAxcal Side of Imperialism (1904); 
Sagas of Vaster Britain (1900); Canada 
(1907); War Poems (1915). 

Campbell- Bannermann, Sir Henry <1830- 
1908), Liberal Prime I^nister. He was 6. 


on .Sept. 7, the son of Sir James Campbell 
of Stracathro, wlio was at one time lord 
provost of Glasgow. C. W'as the second 
son, and was educated at Glasgow Higli 
riehool and (Basgow UnIv., where he 
had a brilliant career. After leaving 
Glasgow lie went to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he remained from 1853 to 
18.58. Both his father and hi.s elder 
brother were stjiniieh Conservative poli- 
ticians, in 186S C. successfully con- 
tested Stirling Burghs in tlie general 
election wliie.h followed tlie Reform Aet 
of 1868. In 1871 he became liiianeial 
secretary to the War Ulllee. He wa.s 
again ftnancial secretary for war, 1880-82. 
scercLiry to the Adnnrnlty, 1882-84, and 
was given Cabinet rank in 1884, becoming 
chief secretary for Ireland. In 1886 he 
announced his adherence to his leader, 
Mr. .Gladstone, when the hitttir dwlareil 
himself ill favour of Home Rule, and was 
.secretary for war in 1886, fulfilling the 
same ofliee in the gov. of 1892-95. It 
was the ‘cordite vote* in 1895 that led to 
the downfall of the Rosebery mini-stry 
in 1895. The years which followed were 
years of great difhe-iilty for the Liberal 
party. For a time it w'as impotent, and 
when Hareourt re.signed the leadership in 
1898, C. was selected for the vacant 
po.st. The outbreak of the Boer war, the 
oiiposibion of C. to the imperial policy 
of a section of the Liberal party, led to 
.still graver dill'erences, but in 1901 a 
meeting of the party unanimously con- 
firmed him m hi.s leodetshir>. The wm- 
troveisial measures of the gov. were 
unpopular, and the tariff reform polie.v 
advocated by Mr. C.'hainberlain gave the 
Radu'als a fine rallying point. The end 
eaino m Dec. VJ05, when the Unionist'' 
resigned and the king sent lor riir 11. (J 
,\t tlio election wliich followed the political 
pendiilnm swung, tlio Liberals winning 
.479 scats n'lic prill, measures of his gov. 
were an Education Bill, an Irish Council- 
Bill, and a plural Voting Abolition Bill, 
all of which were either rejected or pre- 
viously altered by the House of Loril'< 
Amongst the imporiaiit measures v\lueli 
were j)a.ssetl may be montionod the rimall 
Holdings Act, a Trades Dispute Act, the 
Patents Aet. and tho Merchant Shipping 
Act. But almost immediately after In.'' 
acf«*ptance of tho premiership O. began 
to bill in health, and to be unable to 
fulfil the duties ol the olliee, and the 
leadorsliip el tlie House pa^'-od practically 
into the hands of Mr. A.^miiiMi, and ulti- 
mately C. resigned on .\pi’il 1908. 

Campbellites, see t^misT. Pi.'SCiplk'S or 

Campbeltown, seaport' m .\rgyllBhirc, 
rteotland, on the Ticiiiii'^nla nf Kintyi'e, 
.46 m. S. of Tarbert. The harboui-, 
.shoitcTcd by Davaar Is , is an excellent 
one; shlpbuiUllng Is carried on, and 
herring Ashing. Whisk i is distilled and 
export<Hi, and there are manufs. of 
woollens. The tn.. whuii was anciently 
called Dalruadhaiu, ha.s a pop. of 7000. 

Campbelltown, N. Carolina, see 
FAYKTTKVIU.n , , 

Campeachy . '^p>> Campeoha) is the name 
of a state, a tn.. and a bay in the state of 
Mexico. The state Is level in character. 
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and rice, sugar-cn-n©, and tobacco are 
CTOwn. Dye • woods, cordage of sisal 
netiip, cotton, and Indigo arc the prin. 
exports. Area of state, 18,087 sq. m. 
Pop, 00,000. The tn. of C. Is situated on 
C. Bay, 90 m. to the S.VV. of Merida. The 
Itarboiir is safe but shallow; cigars and 
palm-leaf hats are the prin. inaimfs. The 
tn. was founded in 1540 on the side of a 
vast series of catacombs of the Mayas, and 
was repeatedly sacked by buccaneers. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Camperdown, tn. in Victoria, Australia, 
123 m. from Melbourne. Pop. .3500. 

'Camperdown,* 10,600-ton Brit, battle- 
ship, iauDched in 1885, which rammed 
and sank the Victoria in collision iu 1893 
{see ‘Victoria*). 

Camperdown, Battle of. ICng. naval 
victory over the Dutch, fought on Oct 11, 
1797, which served to wipe out the dis- 
grace of the mutiny of the Nore, the 
Dutch under De Winter being 

destroyed. The victor was Adm. Duncan, 
whose fleet comprised seven ships of 
seventy-four gxins, seven of sixty-four, 
besides a few frigates and cutters; 
the Dutch fleet, of four of seventy- 
four guns, seven of sixty-four, and other 
smaller slops, being only siightly inferior 
in strength. Duncan captured no fewer 
than eleven of the Dutch ships, but the 
casualties were heavy on botli sides. The 
battle was fought a few miJes off tho 
Dutch coiwt, near the vil. of C., and Dun- 
can in rf'oogriition of the victory was 
created Lord Duncan of C. 



Camphor (C,«H,eO), waxy translucent 
substance closely related to the ethereal 
oils, obtained from tho C.-tree {Camphora 
offlrinarum). It is produced in .Japan, 
aJong the coast of China, but mostly In 
the Is. of Formosa. 'J*ho siilistance is 
obtained by storing chips of C. wood in 
earthenware vessels closed at tho top, 
Into which a current of steam enters. The 
C. is volatilised, and passes wit h tho steam 
to tho top of the pots, where it condenses 
in the form of amall white crystals. O. 
has a sp. gr, nearly equal to that of water, 
melts at 178" O., and bolls at 204" C. It 
is vised as an ing^lent In many liniments 


for sprains, muscular rheumatism, etc. 
It Is also largely used to keep away moths 
and noxious insects from clothing, fur.s, 
stuffed animal specimens, etc. C. was 
synthesised by Komppa in 1909, and it is 
now manufactured ortiflcially from tur- 
pentine. 

Camphoric Acid (CmHuO,), substance 
formed by digesting camphor with nitric 
acid. It forms colourless flakes which do 
not readily dissolve in water. 

Camphor Oil, reddi.«4h liquid which is 
produced in the distillation of chips of 
the C.-tree. The crude product usually 
contains a quantity of C. in solution. 

Camphors ulphurio Acid, CioDitO-SOall, 
made by the action of fuming s ulphurio 
acid on camphor, is a white crystalline 
solid used by Sir William Pope (1870- 
1939) in bis classical researenes upon 
stereochemistry. 

Campi, or Campo, family of It. artists, 
of the school of Cremona, their bp. 

Oaleazzo Campi (1475-1536), the founder 
of tho family, lie was a pupil of Boccac- 
cino, but Ills stylo is m imitation of 
Perugino. Uis ‘ Resurrection of Lazarus' 
is at Castelmoggiore. 

OiiUio Campi (1502-72), son and pupil 
of Gaieazzo. lie studied under Giulio 
Romano at Mantua . but moiiclicd his 
style on that of the great mssters. 

Antonio Cncaliere Campi (c. 1522-c. 
1600), studied with his brother Giulio 
under Giulio Roiiiauo. lie painted 
historical pieces in oil and fresco, mo<lol- 
ing his art upon Correggio. Elis priu. 
l)ieturos are ‘iSt. l*aiil raising Kutychus.* 
nn altar-piece of the Nativity, and 'St. 
Jerome in Meditation* (In the Prado). Ho 
was i'oininissioned to paint for I’hilip II. 
of Spain at Madrid, and won some reputa- 
tion as an architect and writer. 

iiertiardxno Campt (1522-1.^02), was 
probably related to this family, ile 
studied under GiiiJio C, and ipi)olito Corta 
at Mantua, and imitated tho work of 
Titian, Raphael, and Correggio. He was 
chiefly ciujiloyed in tho churches of Italy. 
In 1584 ho pub. a treatise on painting, 
Parer sulla piiiura, 

Camptne, see Iviompkn. 

Campion, Edmund (1540-81), Eng. 
theologian and Jesuit, h. in London, his 
father being a bookseller. Educated at 
Christ’s Hospital and Oxford. Recanted 
Protestantism at Douny In 1571 and, 
seven years later, w'as ordained deacon 
and priest by the archbishop of Prague. 
Came to England on a Jesuit mission and 
pub. his Decern Dationes, against Pro- 
testantism. Arrested in Berkshire in 
1581, where he had taken refuge on 
account of the gov.’s proclamation against 
Jesuits. Committed to the Tower, put to 
torture, and subsequentiy convicted on 
the most shadowy evidence of seditious 
conspiracy, and hanged^ drawn, and 
quartered. See life by Richard Simpson, 
1867. 

Campion (Campian), Tl^mas (c. 1575- 
1620), Eng. poet and it^uMlclaa, b. at 
Witham, Essex, and edumted at Cam- 
brl(^ and on the Cootlnopt; studied law 
at Gray’s Inn, but, dlsci^^lug it. prao- 
i tised medicine In London. A delicate 
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writer of vocal music, for lute accompani- 
ment usual at tho period; a writer of 
masques, among: tho best of tbelr kind; 
author of many flue lyrics notable for 
their metrical flnish. He also displayed 
his nimble wit and scholarship In Lat. 
verse and discussed in prose form tho 
values of music and poetry. His songs 
are light as thistledown seeming to float 
away in the air. The best known are 
There is a Oarden in her Face {Cherry Ripe) 
and My Sweetest Lesbial Let as lAve and 
Love, a flno trans. of Catullus’s Vivanius, 
rnea Lesbia. C. was concerned in five 
books of airs or three collections: (i) A 
Rook of Airs, by Thomas C. and his friend 
Philip Kosseter. The words of tho second 
part of this collection, set by Rosseter, do 
not appear to be by C. The book is 
dated 1001. (ii.) 7'iijo Bool^ of Airs 

{Divine and Moral Songs and Light Con- 
ceits of Lm^ers), date probably 1013. 
(ill.) The Third and Fourth Rooks of Airs, 
which is said to have appeared soon after 
1617. He also wrote Poemaia {Thomas 
Campiani Poemata), in Lat., which in- 
Includcs occasional poems, elegies, and 
epigrams (1595). The Observations in the 
Art of English Poesy (1002) is an attack 
on tho use of rhyme and a plea for the 
adoption of unrhymed metres formed on 
classical models. (C.’s own Rose-cheeked 
fjxura, come is on example. Daniel’s 
Defence of Rhttine was an answer to this 
plea, lie also composed tho music for 
most of his songs. Ills Collected Works 
were ed. by A. H. Bulleu (1889). See 
S. Daniel, Thomas Campion: Observa- 
tions in the Art of English Poesie, 1602; 
E. Arbor, English Garner: Shorter Eliza- 
bethan Poems (containing tho books of 
airs), new ed., with an introduction bj" 
A. II. Hullen, 1903; also Cainbrixlge 
History of English Literature, iv., 141-48. 

Campion, popular name of sev. species 
of Rilene and Lychnis. Silene loti folia is 
tho bladder C. ; S. maritima. the sea C.; 
8. acaulis, tho moss C. ; Lychnis alba, 
white C. ; L. coronaria, rose C.; and L, 
dioca, red C. 

Campoamor y Campoosorio, Ram6n do 
(1817-1901), ISp. poet and politician, b. in 
the Asturias. In youth it was his aim to 
enter the Society of Jesus, but ho took 
up medicine as his true calling, and 
then deserted it for poetry and i)oliUcs. 
A zealous Conservative, he served as 
TOvernor of .Micanto and Valencia, and 
both in speeches and in polemical writings 
fleroely assailed democracy. But he was 
not taken seriously as a politician, nor are 
his essays regarded as of any real ira- 
mrtance, his professed ‘convictions’ being 
ooked upon as only ‘occasions for humor- 
istic Ingenuity.* Ills ventures into tho 
sphere of drama are by no means re- 
markablo. His two chief plays are El 
Palacio de la Verdad (1871) and Dies Irae 
H873), others being El Honor (1374), and 
Olorias TJumanas (1885); and in tho same 
sphere he wrote El Drama Universal, a 
protentJous poem in eight cantos. His 
claim to a place In Sp. lltorature Is his In- 
vention, as be supposed, of a new pootio 
genre under the names doloras and humor- 
ados x but critics have long failed to detoot 


any genuine novelty In tho forms under 
those names. Doloras has been variously 
deflued or described, but the clearest 
description seoms to be that it is a 
‘transcendental’ fable in which the per- 
sons typify the ‘verities’ — palpably un- 
origiruii; while humoradas Is merely an 
amplifled doloras. None the loss these 
witty poems are scU-revolatory, and do 
succcod in attaining brevity, pathos, and 
roflnement in an ironic setting. Withal 
C., who in his time was the accepted 
doyen of Sp. literature, was an accom- 
plished craftsman, even if his verse lacks 
essential poetic feeling, and a coiner of 
brilliant aphorisms and epigrams, even 
if his philosophy lacks substance. 

Campobasso, formerly Molise, is the 
name of a prov. and tn. in Italy. The 
prov. extends from tho 8. Apennines to 
the Adriatic, and has an area of 1778 sq. 
m. Sheep and goats are reared, and 
wheat, maize, and olives grown. The 
cap. of the prov., C., is situated 60 m. to 
the N.E. of Naples. It is a fort, tn.; the 
Ujanufs. of cutlery are considered the best 
in Italy, and silk, paper, and hats are 
made. Tho fourteenth -century church of 
San Giomio was severely damaged In the 
Second World War. Pop. 29,000. 

Campo Formio, vil. of N. Italy, 6 m. 
S.W. of Udine. (Jelobrated for the treaty 
of peace concluded here betw'een Austria 
and Franco in 1797, when Napoleon, fresh 
from the subjugation of Italy, threatened 
Vienna. Pop. 3500. 

Gampomanes, Don Pedro Rodriguez. 
Conde de (1723-1802), Sp. statesman. 
b. ill Asturias. He was president of 
tho Cortes, and director of the Royal 
Academy of History; during his term of 
ollice as minister of state he introduced 
many reforms, such as the opening of 
Sp. ports to foreign trade, the tree Import 
of raw materials, and the institution of a 
national bank. 

Campo y 2kibaleta» Conrado del (b. 1879). 
Sp. miistcal composer, b. in Madrid. One 
of tho chief figures in modern Sp. raiisic. 
Possesses a complex musical mind, and 
though accused of opposition to Sp. 
traditions, he has been also described as 
the Sp. Strauss ; has a mastery of modern 
technique and excels In chamber and s™- 
phonic music. All his works, and they 
are very numerous, have been perforrae<i 
in Spain, many having won prizes. Was 
for many years tho viola soloist at Madrid 
Royal Opera House and the Orquesta 
Sinfdnlca, of \vhich ho was a founder. 
Operas and other works: El Final Iai 
D ama Desconocida; Leonor Teller', 1a>s 
Amanles de Verona', Don Alcaro; Trayedia 
del Beso; Dies Irae; Avapils; La Flor del 
Agua; Iai Divina Comedia (orchestral 
trilogy with chorus); Granada y Galicia 
(a symphonic poem); Dama delNiaou 
(orchestral ) ; Kasida ; Don J uan^ de Espaika 
(orchestral suite); Aires, Airiilos, Aires 
(for orchestra, solo voice, tmd chorus). 

Campus Martlus (the plain of More) was 
the name given to a large plain skirting 
the walls of Romo on tho N.E. side; it was 
called also On npus as being the plain of 
the city. It was sacred to Mars, and was 
therefore used for military manoeuvres, 
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contests, etc. During the later period of 
the republic it was laid out in wall», baths, 
etc., and was used as a public recreation 
grround. 

Campus Stellse, see Santiago df. Com* 

POSTEU.A. 

Camulodonum, see Colchfsteu. 

Camrose, of Long Gross, llrst Baron, 
William Ewart Berry {b. 1879), Kng. 
journaliMt and newspaper proprietor; one 
of a familj^ of three eons of Alderman 
J. M. Berry of Merthyr Tydfil, Wales. 
With his two brothers, Henry Seymour, 
Lord Bnckland (killod in an accident 
while bunting, 1928) and James Gomer 
Berry (now Lord Kemsley, built up the 
gi-eat Berry brothers’ interests of news- 
paper ownership and big business; C.*s. 
part being mainly on the newsi>apcr side. 
Editor-in-chief of the Sunday Times from 
1915. in 1907 he founded the Adeertisiny 
World; later became proprietor of the 
Daily Tcleyraph, chairman of Allied 
Newspapers, and other groups of papers. 
Baronet, 1921; peer, 1929. Did val noble 
work in the Ministry of Information, 
1939. 

Camwood, name of n wood obtained 
from a tree that grows in Africa and 
Brazil. From it an cxo-codingly brilliant 
red dye is obtained, of which the only 
defect is its lack of permanency. 

Cana of Galilee, vil. of Palestine, 
the truditioiuil scene of Christ’s first 
miracle (John ii.). Now called Kefr 
Keuna. 

Canaan (low* lands) was the name w'hicb 
was originally applied only to the low' 
coastland of l^alestine, on the Mediterra- 
nean, as opposed to the mt. lands (Num- 
bers xlii. 29). 

Canada. Before the year 18(17 C. was a 
region which extended from the watershed 
W, of Lake Superior eastwarfi to Labra- 
dor, and had a length of about 1400 m. 
and a breadth varying from 200 to 400 m. 
The inde|>endent Brit, prove, of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Is., and Newfoundland, together with the 
immense area owned by the Hudson’s 
Company, constituted with C. the 
Brit, possessions in N. America. Various 
considerations caused the union of tliese 
provs. (excluding New'fouridland) into the 
dominion of C. in 1807 ; those reasons will 
he dealt with in the Instorical section. 
The dominion of C. was constituted 
by the British North America Act of 
1867, wliich imited the various colonies 
of Brit. N. America, The first colonies 
to unite were upper and loww C., Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick; what had 
formerly been the Hudson Bay ter. 
was bought from tliat company, and 
formed Into the provs. of Manitoba and 
the N.W. Ter. These were admitted 
Into the confederation in 1870. In the 
following year Brit. (Jolnmbla joined the 
union, and in 1873 Prince Edward Is. 
> Out of the N.W. Ter. in 1905 were carved 
the two new provs. of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, leaving under dominion admlnls- 
tmtion the dfsts.'ltf Mackenzie, Keowatln, 
and Ungava. C., as now formed, is 
bounded on the N. bv the Arctic Ocean, 
n the W. by the Pacinc Ocean and Alaska, 


on the K. by the Atlantic, and on the S. 
by the U.S.A. 

The dividing line between C. and the 
United States is the middle line of Lakes 
Superior, Huron, Erie, and Ontario, and to 
the W. of the Lake of the Woods the 
parallel of 49** N. lat. The middle line of 
the St. liawrcnoo as far as the parallel of 
46* N. forms the boundary E. of the Great 
liBkcs; then tbe boundary lino runs by 
that parallel to 11 all’s Stream, the most 
w'esterly of the headwaters of the Con- 
necticut R., and by that stream to its 
head. The water-parting of the St. 
Lawrence basin is the continuation of the 
boundary to about 46“ N., w'hcn It is 
continued by arbitrary straight line.s 
betw'oon the St. John K., the (5 rand Lake, 
and the Croix It. a.s far Passamatj noddy 
Bay on the Atlantic. The whole of the 
N. part of the continent, including the 
Arctic Is. W. of Grceuland, is Cauadian 
ter., with the exception of Alaska, which 
belongs to the U.S.A. 

Physical Features . — The is. of the 
Arctic Arclilpelago are connected with 
the hist, of commerce and exidoration, 
for a N.W. passage to the K. of Asia 
was vainly sought for many years among 
the channels separating the is, Machii*e 
betw'ccn 18.50 and 1853 effected a passage, 
but the discovery was ol no commercial 
vmlue, as the route is too much liompcretl 
by ice. The Atlantic and the Paotflo 
shores are well supplied with deci) bays 
which form magnificent harbours. On 
the Atlantic coast the chief indentations 
are the bay ot I’uiidy, which is remarkable 
for its higli tides and ‘ bores,’ the gulf of 
St. LawTcnce, and Hudson Bay, wdiich has 
on area of over 3:30,000 sq. m. The 
Pa<*ific coast has no such vast bays, and is 
smaller in extent than the Atlantic coast, 
but it is broken up in n noteworthy 
manner l)y fjords. There are a good 
number of is. off the coasts. Vancouver 
Is. and Queen Charlotte Is. are the most 
noteworthy off the I’aciflc coast; Prince 
Edward Is., Cape Breton Is., and Anti- 
co.sti on the Atlantic side. Plains and 
undulating lowlands make up the surface 
to tlie E. of the Rocky Mis. Large tracts 
in the N, arc composed of tundras similar 
to Iho^e of N. Knssia nnd Siberia; these 
descend as far as the 58th parallel on the 
VV*. shore of Hudson Hay. and extend still 
furtlicr E. along the whole coast of 
Labrador. The whole ol the dominion 
K. of Lake Winnipeg, e^xcept the area 
nientionod abov'e and the imrtions cleared 
for agriculture, is covered with forests of 
pines and firs. The T>rairie lands succeed 
this region in the W. of the dominion; 
these arc of preatest extent on the table- 
lands immediately to the E. of the Rocky 
Mts, 'Phe prairie region rises in what are 
known as the tliree prairie steps from E. 
to W. The Red 11. valley is the lowest 
level, with an altitude of about 750 ft.; 
the surface rises to 1500 ft. W. of that 
valley, and then extend westwards, 
fornijiig a terrace of about 250 m. in 
extent ; after that the ground rises rapidly 
to 2000 ft., then rises In a more gradual 
slope to the foothills of the Rockies, All 
tbe land forming those prairies is of the 
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bighest importance from an agric. point 
of view, as the soil is fertile and the climate 
is favourable for agriculture. To the E. 
of the Great Lakes no outstanding features 
are to be found. The Laureniian Mts. 
skirt the St. Lawrence on the N., the S. 
range terminates in the clliTs of Gaspe. 

Lakes, liivers, and Mountains . — Tlio 
prin. lakes are: Lake Superior (area 31,800 
sq. m.), Lake Michigan (22,400 sq. m.). 
Lake Huron (23,200 sq. ni.), Lake Erie 
(10,000 sq. m.), Lake Ontario (7200 sq. 
in.). Tbe prin. rivs. are: St. Lawrence 
(length 1900 m.), Saguenay (405 ni.), 
Ottawa (08.5 m.), Hamilton or Grand in 
Labrador which (lows inio the Atlantic 


there are a number of lakes of varying 
sizes, some joined together, others isolated. 
The whole area from the lower St. Law- 
rence to the shores of Lake Winnipeg is 
composed almost entirely of Arclvaean 
rocks. Tl»e surface features of this region 
are similar to those of the unorganised 
ter. of the N.W., whore granite is known 
to prevail over very large areas. Silurian 
rocks succeed the Arcluean In the E. of the 
dominion, with one or two patcdies of 
C'amhrian ; these formations extend along 
a narrow piece of land bordering the St. 
Lawrence from a little below Quebec anti 
occupying tbe whole area between the St. 
Lawrence and lower Ottawa. The area 
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Ocean ; Dubawui (580 m.). Severn (420 in.), 
Attawapiskat (4 05 m.), Albany (010 ni.). 
Big (,520 m.), Nottaway (400 m.), KoksoaU 
(535 ru.). Kaniapiskaii (4 15 in.), flowing 
into Hudson Bay; Columbia (465 m. in 
Canada), Fra,ser (695 m.), Vukon (1765 
m.), flowing into PoAUfle Ocean; Mackenzie 
(2525 m.), Liard (550 in.), Athabasca 
(766 m.). Peace (1065 m.), Coppermine 
(625 m.), Bac^k's (605 m.). The prin. ruts, 
are: (1) In the Yukon ; JiOgan Mt,s. 
(19,539 ft.), Hubbard (16.4U0 ft.), Van- 
couver (15,617 ft.), Augusta (14,900 ft.), 
NewUm (13,860 ft.). Cook (13,700 ft.). 
(2) In Brit. Columbia: Fairwenther (15,292 
ft.), Columbia (14,000 ft.), Bullock (13,000 
ft.). (3) In Alberta; Columbia (14,000 ft.), 
and Forbes (13,400 ft.). 

Geological Fomialion.— The geological 
structure of C. is of very great physical 
features. Archaean and other crystalline 
rocks extend over very largo conUnnous 
areas, and where such rocks prevail the 
earth covering is as a rule only a thin 
layer spread over a hard foundation. 
Over this thin earth many rivs. flow with 
nnumorahle turns and windings, and 


between Lake Gntaiio and Georgian Bay, 
together witli the N. part of Lake Huron, 
extending nearly as far N. as the Mada- 
wa.ska B., is composed of the same class of 
i-ocks; the S.W. part of the lake peninsula 
between Tiako Erie and Lake Huron Is 
composed of rocks of tbe Devonian period. 
Lakes Mauitoba and Winnipegosis arc 
also almost surroimdod by Devonian 
rocky. The Arebeoan rocks near Lake 
Winnipeg are succeeded by Silurian and 
l^evoniau strata, which stretch westwards 
in strips running parallel with Lake 
Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba. To tbe VV. 
of these formations a vast area of Creta- 
ceous deposits is found, of which the 
precise limits have not jel. been deter- 
iiiiuod. Tertiary rock-^ are found here 
there to the westward t‘f the above area, 
and the geology of the mouuttiinous tra^ct 
in the W. is much too complicated to be 
dealt with In detail. Over almost the 
whole of the flomlniou glacial deposits are 
fonnd, and In some places there ere 
aqueous deposits; the rich soil of the Red 
R. valloy in Manitoba is formed by 
aqueous deposits. 
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Climate , — The climate of C. is charac- 
terised by grreater extremes of heat and 
cold than that of Great Britain, but is 
healthy on the whole. E. of the Rocky 
Mts. the climate of the dominion has those 
extremes of temp, which are prevalent all 
over the N. hemisphere in the same 
lata., save in those regions which are 
exposed to S.-westorly winds from the 
sea. The difference in the climate of 
\V. C. and Europe is mainly due to the 
tact that the area between the Rocky 
Mts. and the Pacific is mountainous in 
character, and the mts. extend at right 
angles to the prevailing \vlnds and parallel 
with the coast. For this reason great 
contrasts both of rainfall and temp, are 
found close to the Pacific. The total 
precipitation is very scanty to the E. of the 
Rocky Mts. as far as E. Asslnibola, when 
it begins to increase again. Since the 
future of the Canadian W. still depends 
laigely on its cultivation of wheat, the 
peculiarities of the climate as afl'ecting 
this industry must be borne in mind. 
Most of the total precipitation takes place 
during the summer months ; a considerable 
proportion of the precipitation is in the 
form of snow. This Is the case throughout 
the dominion of C., hut in n much greater 
degree in the E. than in the W. From 
this snowfall springs In each part of the 
coimtry a different advantage for the 
cultivation of wheat. The great advan- 
tage of the snow in the E. region, whore 
the precipitation is distributed more 
equally throughout the year, is that It 
protects the ground against the severe 
frosts. Therefore in those regions ‘fall* 
or winter w'heat can bo grown. In 
Iklanitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta the 
frost -precedes snow, and spring wheat 
only can be grown. But the melting of 
the frozen water in the spring furnishes 
moisture at the time when it is wanted, 
save in the very dry parts of this region, 
where irrigation is receiving the attention 
of the gov. as well as of private individuals. 
The rainfall does not determine the 
amount of the produce so much as whether 
or not frost occurs before harvest. The 
risk of crops being ruined in this manner 
is being lessened by the careful choice? and 
cultivation of hardy varieties of wheat, 
which ripen quickly. Spring in C. com- 
mences In April, two or three weeks later 
than in England, Imt by the m1<ldlo of 
July the crops of the latter country can 
claim no advantage in their condition. 
Juno, July, Aug., and Sept, may be said 
to constitute the summer, and from Oct. 
to the middle of Nov. is the autumn. 
The remaining portion of the year, from 
the middle of Nov. to the end of March, 
Is the winter. Although cold temps, are 
frequently found, the Canadian air is 
generally dry and exhilarating, and tho 
climate In consequence salubrious. The 
temp. In the winter in dlst^. near to the 
mts. is mitigated by warm winds, which 
blow from the S.B.. S., or S.W. on the 
westward side ^ the Rocky Mts., and 
from the 8.W., W:, or N.W. on the E. side. 
These winds are known as chinook 
winds, and they account for stock-raising 
being an Important industry in Alberta, 


as those winds cause the cold of winter to 
alternate ^vith periods of warm weather 
w^hen tho ground is cloarod of snow, and 
the grasses fiourish. 

Canals and Watenoays . — Canals were 
the earliest large transportation works in 
C. One of the first locks was a small one 
constructed by the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany at Sault Ste. Marie which was 
destroyed by U.S.A. troops in 1814. 
Another was built at tho Lachine rapids 
in tho St. Lawrenco above Montreal 
in 1825, followed by the Welland Canal 
in 1829 to overcome the obstacle of 
Niagara Falls. The Ridcau Canal (mili- 
taiy in primary purpose), the St. liawTenoo 
system, and the Cbambly Canal followed. 
To-day there are six canal systems under 
tho dominion department of Transport, 
namely (1) between Fort William and 
Montreal, (2) from Montreal to the 
International boundary near Lake Chain- 
plain, (3) from Montreal to Ottaw'a, (4) 
from Ottawa to Kingston, (5) from 
Trenton to Lake Huron, and (G) from tho 
Atlantic Ocean to Bras d’Or lakes to Capo 
Breton. These canals have opened to 
navigation from the Atlantic about 1890 
m. of waterways. Under ttic dept, of 
Public Works or other autlif>rity are 
minor canals and locks to facilitate local 
navigation on disconnected waterways. 
Among projected canals tho most im- 
portant arc tlioso connected with tho 
deopening of tho St. Lawrence waterway. 
The Great Lakes and St. Lawrence R. 
form one of the busiest waterways in tho 
world. More traffic posses up and down 
the Detroit R. than any other waterway, 
and tho tralllo through tho canals at 
Sault Ste. Marie In 1929 reached a peak 
of 92,617,000 tons, more than through tho 
Panama and Suez Canals combined. 
The greater part of this traffic Is iron ore 
from Lake Superior to the U.S.A. ports 
on Lake Erie and return cargoes of coal, 
and grain down-bound destined to St. 
Lawrence ports, Buffalo, Port Colbome, 
and other lower-lake porta. The maxi- 
mum draught of vessels plying between 
tho lakes is governed by channels in the 
Detroit and St. Mary’s Rs., and is limited 
to about 21 ft. Since 1931 when the Now 
Welland Ship Canal, with 25 ft. In the 
stretches between locks (the locks have 
30 ft. of water above the sills) was opened 
large upper-lake ves.sela have passed down 
as far as Prescott. The St. Lawrence 
canals have a depth of lift, (reduced in 
Iieriods of low water) so that ocean 
vessels, except of very small tonnage, 
cannot sail up into tho lakes; a few 
such vo.ssels have boon engaged In tho 
Lakes trafflo for sev. j'sars, bringing 
over cargoes from European ports. 
Traffic using tho St. Lawrence canals 
reached a new high record in 1937, with 
9,195,400 tons despite a relatively light 
movement of wheat, Aholit a third of 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Canals 
traffic is grain and other agrio. products. 
Canal traffic In 1943 and |944 averaged 
21,000,000 tons (Welland Ship. 10,000^00 
tons; St. Lawrence R., 6,148,000 tons; 
Sault Ste. Marie, 4,569,000 tons; Riobe- 
lieu K., 288,000 tons. 
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RailMKiya . — TransportatlOD has always, 
in spite of the fcreat achievements of 
engineering skill in C., presented difiicult 
problems In that country. In the pioneer 
davs, when communication was princi- 
pally by the rivs., diilicultics of naviga- 
tion on the St. Lawrence, which roaches 
into the centre of C., wore multiplied 
by the frequent falls and rapids. The 
earliest heavy expenditure for public 
works in C. was in respect of canals; then 
came the era of railways, and with it the 
problem of overcoming sections of rough 
and difficult terrain, which oven to-day, 
of course, offer problems for solution by 
the transportation engineer. The periods 
of rapid railway development were always 
attended with striking results in the 
general economic conditions in C, Rail- 
ways are of supremo importance to the 
country, and it is significant that the two 
great systems, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian National Railw'ays, 
are the largest single employers of labour 
in the dominion. The first Canadian rail- 
way was constructed in 1836 between 
St. John’s and La Prairie. It was at first 
operated by horses, loconmtives l)eing sub- 
stituted in 1837. Hy 1850 there were 
only some 60 in. of railroad in C. With 
the inauguration of the Grand Trunk 
system, and subsidiary linos, development 
was accelerated, a 1 bv 1861 the total 
mileage had reached 2200, the Inter- 
colonial, which joined the Maritime provs. 
and Quebec, being an integral part of the 
Confederation compact. Witli tho com- 
pletion of the Canadian N. Railway and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific in tho twentieth 
century, C. possessed the most extensive 
railway system of any eoiiiitry of its pop. 
Tho totfil single track mileage of steam 
railways in operation to-day (1948) is 
42,335. The total mileage. Including 
second track, and sidings, is slightly over 

57.000. The money invested in tho 
thirty-five Canadian railways amounts 
to 33 000,000,000, the gro&s earnings being 

3288.000. 000. The tonnage of freight, 
which in 1875 was 5,600,000. la now up- 
wards of 120,000.000. Tlio Intercolonial 
and the Prince Ldw'ard Is. were alwaj's 
owned by the dominion gov. In 191 5, on 
tho failime of the Grand Trunk Pacific to 
take over the National Transcontinental 
Railway from Moncton to Winnipeg, tho 
gov. undertook its operation, os well as 
that of tho Lake Superior branch of tlio 
Grand Trunk Pacific. In 1917 the gov. 
acquired tho capital stock of the Canadian 
N. Railway Company, and in 1919 the 
Grand Trunk was included in the gov. 
railway syflt<‘ni, which in 1922 was con- 
solidated and reorganised under a single 
national board, tho Canadian National 
Railways (C.N.R.). This system con- 
trols 23,687 m. of railway, the lai*gest 
single system in N . America, and. It in- 
cludes Quebec Rridge (central span, 1800 
ft.), next to Sydney Brldge^ the lon^t In 
the Brit. Empire. Tho Canadian Paclflo 
Hallway has 17,038 m. of railroad, and 
has subsidiary steamship lines on the 
Atlantic and Pacific, thereby ranking as 
one of the great trade routes of the world. 
The Canadian Pacific Railwav has an 


advantage over its older rivals, the 
N. Pacific and tho Union and Central, 
in the lower height of its passes and tho 
shorter length of route at high levels; 
though the Cauadlan National Railway 
(4518 ra.) has as good a route on tho 
whole as the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
These two railways jointly own the N. 
Alberta, with 923 m. of road, and tho 
Toronto Terminals with 31 9 m. Tho 
Canadian National operates the Hudson 
Ray Railway, with 510 m. of road, for the 
dominion gov. and owns the Central Ver- 
mont with 25 m. of road in Canada, and 
tlie Tliousand Is. Railway with 4-5 m. 
U.S.A. railways operating in C. account 
for 8 03 m. and, of the remaining 1891 m., 
tho provincially owned roads, the Temls- 
kaming and N. Ontario and Nlpisslng 
Centra], in Ontario with 574-43 m., the 
Pacific Great K. ‘with 347-8 m. In Brit. 
Coiiunbla, and the Greater Winnipeg 
Water Gist, with 92 ni., owned by the 
city of Winnipeg, account for over half. 
Thus 23,810 m., or 56 per cent of the 
total miles of railway in C., are publicly 
owned. Under tho agreement between 
C. and tho newly created prov. of New- 
foundland, C. takes over tho Newfound- 
land railway (including some marino 
services). There are over 700 m. of gov. 
railway line In Newfoundland. The lines 
constituting the Canadian National and 
the Pacific Great IG. were taken over by 
the dominion and prov. govs. becau<«e of 
the inability of the companies to continue 
operations. Tho Railway Commission, 
organised in 1904 to supersede tho rallw-ay 
committee of tho Privy Council, and now 
the Transport Commission, has juris- 
diction over all freight, passenger, and 
otlier railway rates, except certain rates 
oil grain in the Prairie provs. which arc all 
fixed by statute. Tho commission also 
has jurisdiction over safety features of 
railway operations, tho train service, and 
the abaudonmeut of services and track 
and other relevant railway activities and 
jurisdiction over rates for certain water- 
borne t rattle . 

Electric Railways and Roads . — There 
are now some thirty -seven electric rail- 
way companies in operation, owning 
1771 m. of track. The total investment 
in electric railways is about 3205,000,000. 
Tlio highways in C. are becoming in- 
creasingly Important every year in tJio 
ec-onomic life of the dominion: and over 
tliem posses a very heavy passenger ami 
freight trattic. Since the advent of the 
motor vehicle, and more especially since 
1919 when tho dominion gov. made a 
grant to the provs. of 320,000,000 for the 
construction of roads and to relieve un- 
eiuidoyment. tho mileage of paved high- 
ways has increased rapidly each year. 
For tho seven years, 1929-35, the average 
expenditure ou rural roads was over 

373.000. 000, exclusive of some expendi- 
ture on local roads by rural munloi- 
pallties. These expenditures ranged from 

393.000. 000 in 1930 t-o 340.500/00 In 
1933. The mileage of surfaced »oads 
during these years increased by 19,000, 
amounting to 125,000 in 1944. The 
number of motor vehicles registered In 
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C. iu 1006 was 1447; by 1016 it had 
increased to 128,328; by 1926 to 832,268, 
by 1946 to 1,622,400. This extensive 
use of motor vehicles is revolutionising 
conditions in G. as in other countries. 
The passenger travel by steam railways 
lias declined rapidly, but the total travel 
Ijus proba])Iy Increased many times 
during the past two decades. 

^Ifr Navigaiion , — The aeroplane has 
provided a vastly improved means of 
transportation in the undeveloped N. 
areas of C., where the only alternatives 
were canoe in summer and dog team in 
winter. Air travel soon proved not only 
much quicker, but much cheaper, and a 


tato progress along this line. This air- 
way began experimental flights between 
Vancouver and Winuipog on Jan. 1, 1938, 
and two montlis later a start was made iu 
transporting mail over this portion of the 
airway, while by Oct. modern aids to air 
navigation, including night-flying facili- 
ties, were completed and a regular air- 
mail service was instituted. On Oct. 17 
an express tw'rvice was extended to 
Toronto and Montreal, and before the 
close of tile year a daily air-niaii service 
was cstab. bctw'cen Vancouver and 
Montreal. Seiwices were also cstab. be- 
tween Letlibridge and Edmonton, and 
from Regina to Moose Jaw, .Saskatoon 
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rapid expansion took place without the 
aid of gov. subsidy. Tlic mileage flown by 
aircraft was 185,000 in 1922. In 1946 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, the national air 
service, flew 1 4,162,300 in., carrying 
305,400 passengers. Other air carriers. 
Including the Canadian Pacific Air Lines, 
transported 18,344,600 lb. of freight 
and 4,811,800 lb. of mail. Furthf3rmoro, 
the aeroplane has proved a great boon 
in the administrative sphere in C. in 
developing and conserving the vast 
natural resources of the country. Aerial 
forest firo patrols are now conducted 
over large parts of almost every prov.; 
fishery patrols by aeroplane protect 
territoirlal waters and enforce Ashing regu- 
lations, and aeroplanes, equipped with 
special cameras, make rapid preliminary 
surveys over large tracts of difllcult 
country. This Is a special development 
In C., for In other countries air traffic 
between the chief centres of populations 
has generally received most attention. 
The Trans -C. Airway Is designed to facili- 


Princo Albert, and N. Battlcford. By 
1939 there were in operation tliirty radio 
range stations at approxiniatolv 100-m. 
intervals except in the int. section where 
the spacing is closer. Adjacent to most 
of these arc airports fully lighted for 
night-flying. Meteorological services pro- 
vided weather maps four times a day, and 
dist. forecasts’ for the ensuing six hours. 
The service on tho section E. of Montreal 
was subsequently extended to Moncton. 

Wlien tho Second World War began, 
civil aviation was playing an over greater 
part in the daily life of the nation. The 
plane was taking a leading part in mail 
deliveries in all areas; to transporting 
passengers and goods to the outposts; in 
photographing and mapping uncharted 
areas; in exploring and prospecting; in 
the transport of hunters and trappers to 
inaccessible areas; and in taking tourists 
into tho remoter parts for hunting and 
Ashing. In addition to these activities, 
there was a development ef inter-city air 
traffic on a large scale from ocean to 
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ocean. The Second World War necessi- 
tated the suspension of all these activities 
in the interest of national defence; but 
dnrini? the war period the position of 
(Jaiiada in the air was enormously 
strengthened l)y improved tcchnolojry and 
a g'reat increase In the numbers of trained 
personnel, and also by the efficient orga- 
nisation built up. The successful progress 
of the war in Europe in 1944 made it 
possible to curtail the Brit. Common- 
wealth air-training plan {Sec Air Forck, 
lloYAL), and Uiis meant tliat a number of 
air ports became available for civil flying. 
Jn the development of the N.W. airways 
system, the operating of the N.W. staging 
route is important, this being the main 
artery for air traffic between the U.S.A. 
and Alaska, and beyond to N.E. Asia. 
'Fliis route is Canadian property and was 
initially bniJt, <leveloped, and operated by 
i'., and subsequently improved with the 
(' 0 -c*peration of U.S.A. army engineers and 
\\orkmen. 'I’lie possibilities of an airway 
connecting with the trans-G. system at 
Kdmonton to give access to all parts of 
N.W'. C. and Alaska had long been 
appreciated. The survey parlies wore 
sUll in tdie iield at tlie outbreak of the 
Second World War, but it was decided 
Fiot to nbandon tlio project tlespitcs tlie 
•‘xistence of possilily more urgent needs, 
l)Ut to exiiedito ti e completion of the 
ionic, and this decision uits justifird by 
.^iiiisoqiient events. The total cost of the 
NNar-time devcloiimcnt of this route was 
nearly $(50,000, 000. Duriug the war, 
Willi the completion of Goose Bay air 
liase l>y C. and the Crcenland and Iceland 
airtieUis by tlio a staging route 

uas available for short-iiiugc aircratt in 
the N.E., hut later aii loutes wore 
(ngaiused over N.E. C. to Icrry long*, 
medium-, and bhort-range aircraft to 
E> 11 rope. 

'I’elcoraphff, TelephoucH. — To-day theiv 
are over o."),7.')0 m. of telegraph line.s in 
(!. Six traiis-oceanic cahJes terminate in 
( ’. — four on the Atlantic and two on the 
l^aeilic. There are also (nghteon other 
cables from Atlantic ports to Newfound- 
land, St. Pierre and Miquelon, Bermuda, 
and U.S.A., and Canadian ports, Badio 
telephony has also hccii eslah. I'hough 
the telephone was invented in C., tele- 
phone development in (\ dates only from 
1880. To-day there arc over 1,848,000 
telephones in the dominion (plus about 
12,000 operated by the Avalon telephone 
s3rfiteixi of Newfoundland). an<l there am 
well -organised gov. systems in the Trairie 
provs. and in Nc'wfoiiiidl.ind, C. luis 
more teleplioncs jier capita tiinn any other 
country except tlie U.S.A. The first 
exclusively Canadian postal soiwico dates 
from 1788, when a monthly courier route 
from Halifax to (^ueiiec wiis estaii. In 
1851 the po.st office was transferred from 
the control of the Imperial Uept. to tho 
provs., and at Confederation, the pro- 
vincial systems were transferred to the 
dominion, when the domestic rate on 
letters was reduced from H cents to 3 cents 
per 4 oz.; In 1897 it was further reduced 
to 2 cents per oz. To-day the post office 
Is under a special dept., the dominion 


being divided into fifteen dists., which 
embrace a ter. more extensive than that 
served by any other systems in the world 
except those of tho U.S.A. and Russia. 

National Radio . — The Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, estab. on a basis 
similar to that of tho Brit. Broadcasting 
Corporation, replaced the Canadian Radio 
Broadcasting Commission on Nov. 2, 
193(5. It has a board of nine unpaid 
governors (appointed for three years in 
rotation), which acts as ‘trustee of tho 
national Jritere.st m broadcasting,’ and 
is responsible for the policies of the 
corporation. It is thus the epinrantee 
to tlie public that broadcasting is admin- 
istered in a non-partisan and businoss- 
Ukc TTUiniier. Tho r’orporatiuu is respon- 
sible to Parliament through the minister 
of transport. In 1938 two 50,000-v\'att 
transmitting stations were installed, the 
first iiigti-poucr traiiHinittcrs in (\ — 
CBL at Hornby, Ontario, serving 
the prov. of (Ontario, and C B F at. 
Vorcheixs, Quebec, for the prov. of 
Quebec. Similar transmitters were later 
constructed at Aniac, Cole’s Is., New 
Brunswick (C B A) to give coverage in 
the Maritime provs. and C H K for the 
Prairie provs. In addition to the stations 
(»wncd by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, the national network in- 
cludes a largo number of privately owned 
transmit t-ers. Close relations have been 
cstal). witli U S.A. broadcasters, and ex- 
change of programmes by U.S.A. networks 
iia.s met with incr«»ase(i success. 

Shipping.— The tonnage of sea-going 
ves.sels entered ami cleared at Canadian 
ports showed a continuous increase up to 
IfM 4 and again after the First W'orld War. 
Tlie increase in beu-going and inland intor- 
n.itional tonnages vvas from 13,000,000 in 
1808 to 83,000,000 in 1928. The tonnage 
of coasting vessels in<Teased from 
10,000,000 in IS7C to 89,000,000 in 1928. 
'rhe number of vessels on the Canadian 
shipping registry was 8573 in 1919; by 
lOS.'i the nmnber had increased to 10,127 
representing 1,274,100 tons. At present 
tho registry has 93(59 sea-going and 
inland vc.ssels. representing a total net 
tonnage of over 1,645,200. Additionally 
to this there arc 2383 vessels representing 
over 106,300 fon.s in Newfoundland. In 
the seventies, shipbuilding wa.s an impor- 
tant imliLstry in C., esimcially in the 
Maritime provs., tho vessels built being 
mostly wooden sailing vessels. The 
invention of tho Iron steamboat caused 
a decline in the trade, and tlie nimiber 
of vessels bn lit and registered declined 
each 3 'car from 1885 to 1914. But the 
First World \Var stimulated ship- 
building. JJiiring 1927, fourteen steel 
vessels of 23,800 tominge and seventy- 
four wooden, of 4977 tonnage, w’ore built 
111 C. The value of proiliiction in the 
shipbuilding industry in 1936 was 
£6,250,000. Tho Cnnadiau shipbuilding 
programme during the Second World War 
was a major phase of tho war effort of tho 
United Nations and its cost approximated 
by 1943 to $1,300,000,000, and in T 944 
the industry employed more than 100,000 
persons, and there were more than flfly 
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berths capable of handlliiK large ships. 
Up to 1944 (autumo), 1000 Tessels had 
been launched, including 352 freighters, 
tankers, victualling ships, eto. ; 500 combat 
vessels and naval craft, ranging from tor- 
pedo-boats to tribal destroyers; and 148 
special vessels, such as transport ferries, 
base ships, salvage vessels, railway barges, 
and sett steel tugs. 

Fishetnes. — C.’s flshing-gromids are per- 
haps the most extensive in the woriu. 
They comprise the bay of Fundy, 8000 
sq. m. in extent; the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
over ten times that size; and other ocean 
waters, of a total area of 200,000 sq. m., 
or four-fifths of the fishing area of the 
Atlantic. In addition, there are 15,000 
sq. m. of Atlantic inshore waters con- 
trolled entirely by the dominion, Hudson 
Bay, and the Pacific coast. The quality 
of the product is yet more important than 
the extent of the grounds, owing to the 
purity and coldness of the waters. Cana- 
dian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, 
whiteflsh, and salmon are tno equal of 
any in the world. Fishing was the first 
industry to bo systematically followed 
by European settlers in what is to-day 
Canadian domain. Cape Breton, one of 
the oldest place-names In America, is a 
nieinoriai of the early French fishermen. 
The present fishing industry of C. is the 
growth of the past sixty years. In 1836 
fish production in what now coustitnto 
the Maritime provs. had an estiinarcd 
value of 81,000,000, while that of Lower 
O. was about 81,000,000. In the nineties 
it passed 820,000,000, and in 1911 

834.000. 000. but the highest record was 

reached in 1018 with 860,000,000. Since 
then there have been sharp decreases, duo 
to lower prices rather than to any 
decrease in the quantity of the catch. In 
1939 the figure was 840,000,000. Prices 
rose, and the figures for 1940-43 wrero, 
rospe^Ttlvely, 845,000,000, 862,000,000, 

875.000. 000. and $85,000,000. Of the 

figure 885,000.000 the shares of the 
provs. were as follows: Brit. Columbia, 
832,479,000; Nova 'Scotia, 821,684,000; 
New Brunswick, 811,129.000; Quebec 
and Ontario each over 85,000,000. The 
above figures (exclusive of Nowfound- 
laud) represent the total value of fish 
marketed, whether in a fresh, dried, 
canned, or otherwise prepared state. The 
figures for the prov. of Newfoundland 
were: 1939-40, 88,100,000; 1940-41, 

89,735,000; 1941-42, 812,656,000; 1942- 
1943, 812,057,000 (nine month.s only); 
1943-44, 818,486,000; and 1944-45, 

821.869.000. The hist, of the Newfound- 
iana fishery during the past fourteen 
years shows how sensitive the industry 
contlnnes to be to political and economic 
changes in Its overseas markets {see 
Newfoundland). 

Formerly the cod and haddock of the 
Atlantic were the most important fish: 
to-day Brit. Columbia, with its great 
salmon and baJlbut fisheries, leads amom; 
the provs. and. accounts for nearly half 
the entire dominion catch. The lobster 
fishing industry in the E. has also become 
of increasing iinportance, and is now the 
largest In the world. Great improve- 


ments have been effected in the methods 
of catching and preparing the fish, 
especially by the development of the 
canning industry. There are over 200 
fish-curing estabs. besides 130 (1943) 
lobster canneries, 32 salmon canneries, 
51 sariUne and other fish canneries, and 
GO fresh - fish and freezing plants : the 
soJmon pock amounted, in 192(), to 

2.000. 000 cases of 48 lb. each. In 1949 
the Dominion’s resoiircos w^cro Increased 
by the processing and canning plants, 
together with eight fish refrigerating 
plants, in New^foundJand (besides a 
number of small bait fish refrigerating 
plants owned by the Now^foundland Gov.). 
In the primary operations of catching the 
fish the capital represented by boats, 
equipment, etc., Ls now £31,000,000, of 
w’hich £25,000,000 aro invested In the sea 
fisheries and over 86,000,000 in the inland 
fisheries. Employees in tbeso operations 
in 1943 numbered 15,500; and in the 
secondary operations of canning and 
curing the capital invested is some 

831.000. 000 and the number of persons 
employed over 16,000. Tbe above figures 
do not include Now’foundland, the 
protection and encouragement of whoso 
fisheries was taken over by C. under the 
agreement of 1948. In 1945 there were 
19,650 men employed in the inshore 
fishery of Newfoundland and 1039 In the 
deep sea fishery, besides 4117 In that part 
of Labrador wliich w\as then Newfound- 
land ter. The trade depends cblellv 
on foreign markets, and in 1943 the total 
exports amounted to over 857,000,000. 
In 1945 the value of fish exports wa‘5 
880,225,600 (excluding New'foundJand, the 
figure for which, in 1945-46 was 

829.697.000. From 60 to 70 per cent of 
the ttun. catch is an average export, of 
which tho U.S.A. takes approximately 
one-half and the United Kingdom one- 
fourth, Tho moat important singlo 
export is canned salmon (to tho United 
Kingdom and European markets), fol- 
lowed by fresh lobster, canned lobster, 
frc.sh salmon, fresh whitellsh, and dried 
cod (to tho W. Indies, S. America, etc.). 
For fresh fish tho U.S.A. is the chief 
niarkct, although (in normaJ times) the 
United Kingdom takes cousiderablo 
quantities of salmon and halibut, classified 
fis fresh and frozen. Exports from 
Newfoundland consist almost entirely of 
fi.sh and fish products (apart from news- 
print) but in tho early 1930*8 they 
suffered a serious decllrio. From 1934- 
39 dried, salt bulk, pickled and soft cured 
codflsii accounted in each year for some 
two-thirds of the total value of the fishery. 
Newfoundland’s chief markets were in the 
Iberian peninsula, Italy, Greece, etc., but 

S olitieal events and tho qompotltlou with 
[orway seriously affoctc^ these markets 
(see further under Newfoundland). 

Tho dominion dept, of fisheries, cstab. 
on a separate basis in 1928, controls 
the tidal waters of tho maritime provs. 
and Brit. Columbia, the: fisheries of tho 
three prairie provs. and, the fisheries of 
the Magdalen Is. In QuObeo prov. Tho 
non-tidal fisheries of the maritime provs, 
and Ontario and both the tidal and non- 
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tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the 
Matirdalen Is.) are controlled by the 
respective prove. . but the right of fisheries 
legislation for all prove, rests with the 
dominion gov. The main obiect of 
legislation has been the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of close 
seasons, the forbidding of pollutions and 
obstructions, and the regulation of nets, 
gear, and of fishing operations generally. 
The gov. has also taken stops from time to 
time in the field of direct assistance to the 
industry, including the broadcasting by 
radio of reports of weather probabilities, 
bait and ice supplies, and prevailing local 
market prices; the payment of bounties 
(under the Washington treaty); and 
instruction in improved methods of 
curing fish. 

Minerals and Mining . — The mineral 
resources of C. am vei*y large, though 
not by any means fully developed. The 
nilnliig Industry is fourth In importance 
among the dominion’s activities, being 
exceeded in value only by manufacturing, 
ngricultnm, and forestry. Thirty-five per 
rent of the freight tonnages moved in O. 
are to and from the mines. There are 
coalfields of very large extent, though 
they are as yet worked only in (he neigh- 
hourhood of seaports, such as V^aiicouver 
Is, and in the N. of Nova Scotia, or at 
various points or the . ruto of thoCan.'ulian 
I’aciilc Hallway. It Js this deficiency 
that accentuates the economic importance 
of r.’s liirbino horse-power installatiou. 
which on a per capita basis is nearly flvo 
times the installation of the (J.S.A.; and 
tbo importance of what is eloquently 
callod C. *8 ‘white coal* is cmphasise(i 
when it la pointed ont that the chief 
i)ltuniinoua deposits of the dominion are 
in the extreme K. and W., and that 
Quebec and Ontario at present arc mining 
no coal, (hough thej’^ have (>0 per cent of 
the manufs. of C. ; and the pulp and paper 
industry, wliich requires enormous quan- 
tities of power, is located for the most 
part in these two prove., and in the newly 
acquired prov. of Newfoundland {(j.v.). 
'J’he leading mineral products arc coal, 
copper, gold, nickel, cement, lead, asbes- 
tos, clay products, silver, zinc, stone, 
natural gas, sand and gravel, lime, petro- 
leum, gypsum, cobalt, salt, and platinum. 
Tbo metals of chief Import aiu-c in C. are 
copper, gold, iron, lead. niagne.sium, 
nickel, those of the platinum group, pitch- 
blende products, silver, and zinc. Various 
gov. ageucie.s, estab. for the purpose, have 
stimulated production of the chief non- 
ferrous metals -copper, nickel, lead, and 
zinc, as well as tungsten, molybdenum, 
ohrome, mercury, mloa, nrsenio, fluorspar, 
graphite, and cobalt, yix of these — mer- 
cury, tUDg.sten, chrome, molybdenum, 
muscovite mica, and fluorspar — were not 
produced in quantity In C. before the 
Second World War. In order ot value 
gold is the chief mineral (in 1943, 26*5 
per cent of the total value of mineral 
prodiicUou), nickel (13*5 per cent), 
copper a2-7 per cent), coal (11*9 per cent), 
zinc (4*6 per cent), asbestos (4*4 per cent). 
Those ratios were more or less nia!nt4iinod 
in the mining returns for 1945 and 1940. 


The coal seams of Cape Breton were 
tho first to be worked in N, Amerlc-a. 
Metallurgy began on the St. Maiu'ice li. 
when in 1740 a furnace for smelting tbo 
local bog Iron ore was estab. Among 
fatrioLiB finds of minerals which have made 
mining hist, were those of a deposit of 
argentiferous galena in I.iake Temiskaming 
and the famous g«)ld rushes to tho Fraser 
K. and Cariboo in tho fifties, which led to 
the founding of tho colony of Brit. 
Columbia; and the accidental discovery, 
during the blasting of a cutting for tho 
Canadian Pacific Kailway In 1883, of a 
body of nickel -copper ore near Sudbury, 
which has sinc^ made that diet, world- 
famous; the Klondyke gold rush of 1898; 
tho finding of silver in tho Cobalt dist. in 
1003 during tho construction of the N. 
Ontario Railway; the gold finds at Porcu- 
pine an<i Kirkland Lake early in the 
twentieth century, tho subsequent copper- 
gold discoveriofl in W. Quebec, and the 
roc'ont discovery of uranium ore near 
Flln Flon. Manitoba. Whilst traces of 
many minerals aro known to exist In 
Newfoundland their inaccessibility and, 
in most cases, tho eonsidcrablc capital 
expenditure reipiircd to exploit them have 
prevented tlio develoinnent of any large- 
scale operations except in the ease of the 
iron ore deposits on Boll Is. and tho eompo- 
hite lead-zinc-coppep deposits at Buchans 
in the centre of the Is. Ijo.rge iilgh-grade 
iron ore deposits exist in Labrador and 
intensive work is being carrie<l out In 
tlic areas concerned. Tiiero are also a 
iinmluT of sinaller operations concerned 
\Mtl) the w’orking of fluorspar, limestone, 
ancl pyroph> Hite, whilst some prospecting 
and exploration arc in progress where 
deposits of gold and asbestos ore known to 
exist. There are also known to be coal 
scams on the W. coiust; but it is not yet 
po.ssiblo to indicate what effect all these 
mining developments in Newfoundland 
may ultiiuatcly have on the economy of 
tho prov. The number of men employed 
in tho Newfoundland mining industry 
in JIH5, was 2571 (Bell Is. mines, 1427); 
the total value of the raiiieriU exports of 
Newfoundland in 1944-4.') was $7,021,075. 
The mining industry of C. cmplovs over 
90,000 persons In tho operations of 
mines, mills and smelters, quarries, gas 
and oil wells, and investment in mine 
plant and eiiuli>mciit and in working 
capital amounts to nenrlv 000,000 

($800 ,000,000 In metallic-sand 8225. 000,000 
m fuels). The total estimated value of 
C.’s luiiiernl production (1043) was over 
$530,000,000. In 1945 the total figure was 
$479,588,000. 

Jffricultare . — Farming Is still tho 
leading primary industry in O . though 
the rapid advance of secondary Industries 
has placed G. among tho important 
manufacturing nations of tho world. Tho 
parent of Canadian agricultnro may be 
said to be Louis itebert, tho first real 
Canadian farmer, a Frenchman who 
landed In 1617 and began to clear land at 
a spot now in tho ceutre of Upper Town, 
(^uebco. In half a century from that 
time tho habitants had 11,000 ac. under 
crop and 3000 cattle. Wheat, as In 
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U.S.A., is the premier crop, aud it is in 
respect of the prin. grain crops, but 
especially of wheat, that agric. progress in 
C. has been so remarkable. For ten years 
aftej' confederation the wheat crop rarely 
exceeded 2;'), 000,000 bushels, but in 1898 
the yield was over 50,000.000 bushels and 
exports reached 24,500,000. The com- 
pletion, in 1886, of the Canadian Poolflc 
Railway linked E. and W., made the 
dominion for the first time an economic 
unit, and opened up the great prairie 
lands of the middle W., with their soils of 
virginal fertility. The prairie provs. have 
since gradually come to produce nearly all i 


in 1943. lO.j.OOO.OOO in 1944. Grain 
production yields (in bushels) in the post- 
war years (including 1945) wore: wheat 
1945, 318,512.000, 1946, 413.725,000; 

1917, 340,758,000; and 1048, 391,000,000; 
oats, 1945, 381,596,000, 1946, 371,069,000, 
1947, 278,670,000 and 1948, 361,700,000; 
barley. 1 945, 157,757,000, 1 94 6, 
148,887,000; 1947, 141,372,000, and 1948, 
157,100.000 (figures for lOlSareestimatcsh 
J’riees of agric. products reached their 
peak during and just after the Flmt 
World War. They slumped steeply 
thcrcNifter, falb’ng to a very low level in 
1923. recovering, however, cQiisldcrably 
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the wheat of the dominion. The first 
year in which prodiietion exceeded 

100.000. 000 bushels was 1905. In 1915 
it w'os 393,000,000 hu.shcls, and in six of 
the seven years, 1922-28, was this total 
excee<led. In 1928 the yield was actually 

566.000. 000, but in 1929, owing to a severe 

drought, it fell sharply to 304,000,000. 
Production in the years following was, 
1930, 420,500.000; 1931, 321,330,000: 

1932, 443,000,000, 1933, 282,000,000; 

1934, 276,000,000; 1935, 282,000,000; 

1936, 219.200,400; 1937, 182,400,000; and 
1938, 348,000,000. In the Second World 
War the totals were 1941, 315,000,000; 
1942, 556,000,000; 1943, 284,000.000; 

1944, 436,000,000. The other grain crops 
are of’ scarcely^f less importance for the 
maintenance of the livestock industry: 
oats yielded 664,000,000 bushels in 1923, 

500.000. 000 in 1944. Barley yloldea 

259.000. 000 bushels in 1942, 216,()00,000 


in later years. As tJiC effects of the First 
World War came to be felt, tho maximum 
was reached in 1919 with a total of 
$1,,537,] 70,100. This value receded in 
1923; Init tho recovery during recent 
years, combined with excellent harvests, 
brought tho value up to about 
$1,173,133,600 in 1927 and $1,125,000,000 
in 1928. From then it declined to 
$948,981,000 in 1929, and $432,199,000 in 
1931. From then (excepting in 1935) 
there was a rise in value until In 1936 it 
stood at tho highest leivel since 1930. 
In 1937 it was $553,8^3,000. In the 
Second World War ye^rs values rose 
sharply: 1939, 686,000,000; 1940, 

677.000. 000; 1641, 684.000,000; 1942. 

1.179.000. 000: 1943, l,lS4,000.000; and 
1944, 1,288,000,000. In 1945 tho total 
prices of agricultural products wore 
$1,284,682,000; in 1946, $1,245,254,000 
(estimated). 
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Apart, Loo, from expansion of area 
and increase of vol., the production of 
bettor variotlea of grain and Jinprovonient 
Id tho rncthodu of cultivation under ihc 
fcicientitlc and educational iu.tivitici:i ol the 
dominion and i>rov. dopts. of agriculture 
have aJso been of great iinportaiico. 
In 11)48 the Federal Dept, of Agriculture 
operated 28 experiniental larmn and 
stations, 7 lai'gc substations, 52 smaller 
substations, and 151) illustration sUitioiLs. 
To ensure full eo-operatiou between the 
dominion dept, of zVgrieiilturc, the prov. 
depts., the agrie. colleges, and the farmer, 
an advisory council on agrie. service, 
consisting of dominion and prov. ropre- 
Hcntatives meets annually. Wheat of 
tho prairie iirovs. is famous for its hard, 
dry, glutinous <iuality. Apart from tho 
etTeets of climate and soil, its success has 
been largely due to the cxccllenee of the 
Jted Fife variety, whicii was discovered 
aecldentaily in 1842 by an Ontario fanner 
nariKjd Daviri Fife. The success of the 
celebrated Marquis variety of wlieat has 
been such that by 1930 it had almost 
entirely superseded tho Ued Fife. The 
use of this miw variety has incr<*a8cd by 
inJllions of dollars annually the revenue 
derived from wheat-growing by the far- 
mers of W. C. Still later products are 
varieties called Garnet and Reward. 

Important ilevcbjpi.;.. ntfi hav'c occurred 
in W, C. duiing recent years by the 
organisation of what are popularly known 
.'US wheat pools, which represent a form 
of co-operative rnarketing by producers. 
The grain prod Heel's of tho prairie provs, 
had previously co-operated in the owner- 
ship and working of g»'ain elevators The 
formation ol the wheal pools is a further 
development of tho same principle. The 
insturation of the enterprise wa^jj supplied 
by the success of the gov. control of grain 
markidmg during the war, which control 
eeased m 1920. In 1921 rcpiesentatives 
of each ot the three voluutaiy W. wheat 
pools of Alberta, iSn^katt he wan, and 
Manitoba organised a central selling 
agency under a dominion chaiter, with the 
title of tho CVinadian Co-ojicrative Wheat 
rroducers, Ltd. Tlio claim made for the 
pools ia that better prices are obtained for 
the rnonibers than by the ordinary sysu^m 
of marketing, and, by 1930, the pools were 
operating over lllOO c-ount ry elevators and 
and eleven tenmuals at Vanctmver, Fort 
William, Fort Ait bur, and Hutt’alo. In 
the early months of the Se<’ond World 
War, the total licensed capacity ot grain 
elevators in C. was aiM>roxinialel.\ 
423,000,009 bushels; m 191.'>, the total 
bail risen to 590,000.000 bushels or 40 
per cent over the storage capacity before 
the war. Thu total ilaily capacity of 
flour mills is nearly lOO.tMX) barrels. 
There were (1942) 1171 flour and feed 
mills operating in C, and the output of the 
flour-milling Industry (in 1942) was valued 
at *31.417.000 (net) or S159,4fi4,oo0 
(gnws). In addition to the onllnary crops 
.grown on a field scale, there are a number 
of special crops suited to partieular 
localities which represent an Important 
proportion of O.’s agrlo. wealth. These 
comprise tobacco, maple syrup and sugar. 


sugar licets for beet sugar, flux for fibre, 
and others. Tho raising of liv(*stock has 
made substantial progress in the dominion. 
Tlie removal of tho embargo against the 
introduction of store cattle into Great 
liritalu wa.s secured in 1923 and as a 
result shipments of f-toie cattle to Gr'oat 
Uritaiii rcaclu d tho total of nearly 120,000 
in 1920 again.«4t tho iirevious year's 30,000. 
In the war years 1910-43 the numbers 
exported were 234,000, 254,000, 210,000, 
and 03,000 respectively, and practlc.ally 
all went to the U.S.A. About 3,500,000 
sheep are produced annually. Thei-e 
are about 3,000,000 horses in C. Cattle 
in the two decades 1 92 1-4 1 lotalletl bedween 

8.000. 000 and 8,500,000; 8V\'ma numbered 

1.774.000 in 1931 and (>,174.000 m 1941. 
Totals in 194t> wero: Sheep, 3,378.000; 
horses, 2,387,000, cattle, 7.792,000, swine. 

89.850.000. Large numbers of poultry 

and rabbits are also produced. Tho estab. 
of the dairying industry on a oo-oiiei*fitiv'o 
basis has been one of the most .striking 
of Canailian agrie. dev'elopnients. Co- 
operative farming is indeed regarded as 
the sheet anchor of present-day farming 
in E. 0. In 1944 the income from 
dairying amounted to 8264,000,000 as 
compared with $148,000,000 at the 
('.orrunencement of tho Second World War. 
The total value of all products ef dairy 
factories in 1945 w'as *260,000,000, 
.Slaughtering and meat packing are 
important aide industries. Tho fruit- 
growing industry of O., owing the 
congenial climato ami soil of the Annapolis 
valley, the Niagara peninsula, and tbo 
Okanagan disf.. llrit. ('’oluinbla, has 
become world known. In Hrit. Golumhia 
commercial fruit growing is of eompara- 
tlvelv recent origin, but progress has been 
very rinml in recent years and In iruit 
farming tho prov now leads all the other- 
pro vs., the value of it-, productimi being 
(1946) more tluin that of the next jirov. 
(Ontario) and over fivefold that of Kova 
Scotia. The total value of Cunadiaii 
commercial fruit in iJie live yea!*s hetwi cri 
1936 and 1940 varied between *15,619,000 
in 1936 to *19,993,000 in 1938; m the 
three years 1941-43 the valuers were 
$'20,537,000 *27,656,000, and *30,S35.00l‘ 
resiieetively. In the five-year jicriod 
1935-39 apiile.s were valuoil at nc.irlv 
$11,000,000; strawberries at $2,l0 4,OO(i. 
peaches at *1,473,000; ra.spbeino'i, 
$953,000; and grapes at *793,000. Other 
fruits included pi'ai's, *701,000 ; pliim^ ,ainl 
jiru'ie.s, *318.000; aiiricots, SI 04.000, 
cherries, *556,000; logaubrrri<*'« 00.000, 
During tho Second World War v there 
were large inereosi^ In production: ai»ples 
(1942), 13,000.000 bushels, value over 

$14,000,000: peaches (194‘J). 2. » 00,000 
bushels, value 83,550,000: '-l ravvberrles 
(1940), 28,000,000 bu.^bcls, value over 
*2,000.000; iduins and prunes (1941), 

536.000 bushels, valued at *822,000; 

pears (1942), 753,000 hURliels, valued 

at *1,429,000: raspberries (19401. 

12,000,000 bushels, valued at *1,214,000' 

I grapes (1942), 74,913,000 bushels, valnwl 
at *1,862,000; cherries (1942), 384,000 
bushels, valued at *1,587,000: and Jogan- 
berrlea (1940), 1.886,000 biisools. valued 
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at 5100,000. Of the 2,242,000 barrels of 
apples exported in an averagre year before 
the war, all but 100,000 barrels wont to 
the United Kingdom. 

Forestry and Lumberiny . — The timber 
industry of O. hiis always been of the 
greatest importance, and since the in- 
vention of so many uses for wood pulp it 
has gained rather than lost. The Cana- 
dian saw-mills are very well managed and 
appointed, and large numbers of men are 
employed in the various stages of the 
timber industry. The varieties of woods 
dealt with include the maple, elm, hick- 
ory, Ironwood, spruce, cedar, pine. 


252.000. 000.000 board ft., of logs In trees 
large enough to i^roduce sawlogs and 

1.08.5.000. 000 cords of smaller material 
suitable for piilpwood, fuel, posts, mining 
timber, etc. To the above forestry 
resources must now bo addoil those of 
Newfoundland, and the area under timber 
in that prov. has been estimated at 
25,000 sq. m. Of these 4000 sq. m. 
remain under the control of the Crown, 
mostly iu the form (»f a strip around 
the coastline known as the ‘three-mile 
limit,* much of which has now been 
denuded by exc.c^ssive cutting, both for 
local and other needs. Of the balance. 
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hemlock, \Milnut, oak, basswood, chest- 
nut, rowan, birch, willow, etc. The 
forest area of C. has recently been esti- 
mated at 1,220,400 sq. m., ei 3.5 per cent, 
of the total land area. About 4.50,000 
eq. m. of the existing torests are liassed 
as ‘unproductive,’ but these unproductive 
trees help to protect the watersheds and 
conserve water supplies, besides providing 
fuel and building materials to native.s and 
travellers in gemote areas. The i»roduc- 
tive forests covering more than 770,000 
sq. m. are considered capable of producing 
continuous crops of timber suitable for 
domestic and industrial purposes. A 
considerable proportion of these forests 
Is not yet accessible to commercial opera- 
tions, but constitutes a valuable reserve 
for the future. The total stand of timber 
of morehantable size is estimated to be 

389.000. 000.000 cub. ft., of which 

239.000. 000.000 cub. ft. is accessiblo. 
Expreased in commercial terms, the 
accessible timber Is made up of 


timber <ompaiih“< control .a little 
I over ‘iOOU Kcp m.; wdill^t the two major 
pulp and paper concerns, the Anglo- 
New foundland Development (;:orapany, 
of (b'and Falts, and llowatcr’s of Corner 
TJrook, hold between them 19,000 sq. ni. 
or foiir-tifths of the total forest area of the 
is. Of the 25,000 sq. m. hitherto regarded 
as forest, only 15,000 sq. rn. are suitable 
for (•ommcrcial cxiiloitatlon and of these 
Ihe two l.'irgo companies hold 11,000 
sq. ni. between them. In terms of pro- 
duction and employment, the pulp and 
paper industiT ranks immediately after 
the tisheries in importance in Newfouml- 
land. 

(Commerce . — From an isolated and 
dependent community, C. Jiaa become a 
nation trading with most countries of the 
world, and now exceeds many of the 
oldest and largest oountries in commercial 
status. Her total trade in the decade 
1929-39 ranged from 12,476,000,000 
(1929) to under $1,000,000,000 during the 
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economic eri.sis of 1 y 3‘J -33. Hy 1 33 7 it liad 
reached a ftpiiro twenty-fold what it was 
at confederation. In only four of the 
twenty -six years, 1919-44, have imports 
exceeded exports, and in two of those 
years, viz, 19‘20 and 1931, the amounts of 
the excess were <iiiIto moderate. On the 
other hand, what Is generally referred to 
as the ‘favourable balance of trade* has 
been, on the average, (|uito substantial, 
indeed embarrassingly so for the three 
war years. 19 43-44, owing to the export of 
the vast quantities of munitions of war 
that the Canadian economj' was geared 
to produce. In the early years of the 
dominion, wlien the TTnited Kingdom was 
lending C. eapi1<al on a oousldernlile scale, 
that country supplied imjrc than half of 
the C^anadian imports, even though, as a 
[mrehasor ol (-'anadiaii goods, she took 
second phmo to the C.S.A. 'l\»-day, 
though there have been vast changes and 
shifting trends, Canadian trarle is still 
eaiTied on predominantly with these tuo 
countries. In 1941 export traile 

amounted to $3,183,098,090: this was 
twice as large as diii’lng any year ol the 
First World War, and three* and a half 
times greater than in 1939. Fxports 
alone during 1944 were nuieh higher than 
total external trade In 1939. Marked 
(‘liang<*H characterised the trade of C. 
during the war \e,ur uid indeisl after 
the war. I’rior to the I'iiit W <»rld War a 
large pi'oportion id Canadian exi>orts weio 
raw or only seim-inaimf. goo<l<, whereas 
to-day the larger bulk (d exiiorts arc lully 
inanuf. In 1911 30 per cent of all ex- 
ports went to the United Kingdom and 
11 per cent to oth<‘r eountra'S of the Brit. 
Commonwealth; 38 piTcerit to the II. 
and In per eont to other eonntne.".. (I Is 
in iK*riual periods the leading nation in 
the exportation of wheal, printing paper, 
nickel, and asbestos; oe«upie.s a place 
near the top for wheat flour and wood 
piilli, and a high place li»r lumber and 
timber, automobiles, copper, barley, fish. 


cheese, Curs, whisky, tarin implerneuts, 
cattle, gold, sliver, leather, and hides, 
meats oats, rye, and rubber footwear. 
The trade of C. tor many years has been 
carried on with the United Kingdom and 
the U.S.A., with whose standards of 
living and tastes Canadians have much In 
common; but from Confederation to the 
outbreak of tbe Second World War there 
were marked dnetiiatious in the position 
of tlio two countries In regard to their 
trade with C. Coming, however, to 
recent years, from 1929 to 1938, C. sold 
the lint, people about $2,800,000,000 
W’orth of goods, anrl bought less than half 
that amount from the IJiiitcd Kingdom. 
In each of the seven years prior to 1939 
the United Kingdom was the greatest 
single buyer of ('anadian exports. Pre- 
vious to tlic Second World War C. had in 
tbe United Kingdom a customer who was 
able to buy from her witliont regard to 
the amount f»f trade in the i>pi>o.sito 
direction, and who was able to pay m 
cash of a kind that could be readily con- 
verted and used anywhere, lint during 
and after the wair Brit, exports fell to a 
very low level, and there was a heavv 
decline in th(> return from Brit, invest- 
ments abroad, factors which must uOect 
the future trade policy of the United 
Kingdom in relation to the purchase 
of Canadian products. In 1910 the 
riiitcd Kingdom regained the position 
as the chief market for Canadian exports 
whieli she had held since 1932 (with tlui 
exception of 1939): tliis position was kept 
in 1941, but in 1942 and 1913 the U.y.A. 
became C.*s best customer. C.*s toUil 
trade witli the llriitcsl Kingdom in 1937- 
1938 wwis $554,400,000, having increased 
threefold since 1900, with the U.S.A. it 
was $910,438,000, a seven-fold increase 
in forty years. Canadian trade (ex- 
cluding gold) with the Brit. Emjure and 
foreign countries for the years 1939-43 
was as shown in Table 1 (the figures are 
in thoiLsaruls of dollars): 


Canadian Tradk with: 


I/cni and 
year 

United 1 
Knigdom 1 

United 

States 

Other 

British 

Empire. 

1 Other 

1 Foreign 

I Couniries 

Total 

BrUish 

Empire 

Total 

Foreign 

Countries 

Imports 

1939 

' I 

114.007 

490.S08 

74,893 

65,257 

188,900 

i .'i02,1.5.> 

1940 

101,210 

714.231 

100,107 

70,336 

267,383 

814,568 

1941 

214,419 

: 1.004,198 

U0.523 

84,351 

359,942 

1.088,850 

1942 

101,113 

i 1,301,080 

112,004 

65.780 

‘273,777 

1,370,465 

1943 

134,905 

1,423,072 

103,060 

72,773 

238,631 1 

1,496,446 

Exports 





! 


1930 

328,099 1 

380.392 

102,707 

113,728 

1 4.30.807 \ 

494,120 

1940 

508,090 1 

442,981 

147,861 

80,013 

\ 655.957 , 

522,997 

1941 

058,228 1 

1 599,713 

220,413 

142,019 

878,041 j 

742.362 

1042 

741,717 

885,.523 

412,100 

321,433 

1.153.817 

1,209,957 

1943 

1,032,647 

1,149,232 

369,015 

420,581 

1,401,002 1 

J 

1,569,814 


C.*B industrial development is Btriking, 
'and well ilOxstratod by the character of Its 
exports and imports. In the 1890a C.’s 
Imports consisted chiefly of manufactured 
products and the exports of raw and semi- 


manufactured products; but during the 
twentieth eentiiry the po.sitlon has been 
reversed, Impofta comprising raw and 
semi-manuftictiire«l goods for use in her 
manuls., and exports comprising primary 
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prodiictH vviiich bHv^e undergone some suffar for redulUK; sidpiiiir; tin in blocks, 
process of tiianuf. Imports for nse In In- tin plate; raw tobacco; wire rods for wire; 
dustry Includf alumina and cryolite; bitu- raw wool. Wheat is the most valuable 
mlnous coal; raw cocoa; raw cotton; 03k port— though oceasioually automobiles 
crude cotton -seed oil; raw furs; raw bides; have headed the list. The value in order 
iron ore; nn manufactured leather; oxide of irnportatice of the leading exports (in 
of mangauese; ninnilla and sisal grass; thousands of dollars) In the years li>20, 
oils for soap; crude petroleum; raw 10;i0, I'JIO, 1941, 1942, and 1943, was as 
rubber; raw silk; skelp iron for pipe; shown in Table 2: 


Commodity 

1920 

1930 

1940 

1941 

1942 

104.3 

Automobiles 

14,884 

18,799 

54,306 

128,760 

194,312 

*210,800 

Wheat . 

185,045 

185,787 

11 9, .5,30 

151,8.55 

1*21,818 

234,458 

Automobile parts 

3,097 

1,588 

10,290 

20,239 

52,951 

213,943 

Newsprint 

53,610 

133,371 

151,360 

151,357 

141,065 

144,707 

Meats 

96,151 

7, .569 

63,289 

81,178 

110,429 

130,790 

Aluminium In bars, etc. 

5,681 

7,729 

32,971 

75,798 

112,154 

124,451 

Wood-pulp 

41,383 

39,060 

60,931 

85,898 

95,257 

100,012 

Planks and boards 

75,216 

36,743 

57.737 

7 4, *205 

80,115 

74,182 

Nickel . 

9,039 

20,50.5 

51,153 

67,580 

58,407 

58,346 

Wheat flour 

91.263 

37. .540 

26,35*2 

44.807 

45,814 

65,27 4 

Fish 

40,()87 

30,098 

29,843 

39..512 

47,9*29 

56,902 

Oats 

9,349 

1,051 

5,177 

3,295 

5,833 

42,294 

Electrical apparatus 

4-24 

2,291 

3,283 

4,476 

24,995* 

41,100 

Barley 

20,207 

987 

1,117 

1,959 

5.140 

32,435 

Cheeso . 

36.337 

13,207 

15.7*23 

13,555 

25,904 

25,811 

Furs, raw 

20.628 

15,202 

15,517 

15,448 

17,38*2 

25,584 


* Chieily radio and 

The figures for 1944 were comparable with 
those of tlie other w’ar years, but those for 
1945 and 194() seem to indicate consider- 
able changes In the relative positions of 
some of the leading exports (see Table 3): 


1945 1945 

thousands thousands 
of dollars of dollars 


Wheat 

475,787 

250,000 

Automobiles 

205,795 

78,000* 

Newsprint 

179,451 

266,000 

Meats 

166,974t 

1 ‘20,000 1 

Aluminium In bars, etc. 

121,779 

.56,<100 

Wood-pulp 

97,85.5 

114,000 

IManks and Boards 

98,936 

125,000 

Wheat flour ^ 

97,8.55 

127,000 

Autornobilo parts 

93,852: 


Fisii 

80,226 

87,000 

Electrical apparnlus 



(chiefly radio and 



wireless) 

60,9.57 

21,000 

Nickel 

54.778 

55,000 

Oats 

47,660 

— 

Ejrgs (dried and m the 



shell for war years) 

14,120 

27,000 

Copper in forms 

34,055 

37,000 

Rubber and products 

31 ,328 

— 

JY'rtilizcrs 

30.428 

32,000 

Furs 

29,572 

31,000 

Cheese 

27,909 

22,000 

Barley 

24,101 

— 

Pulpwood 

Whisky . 

23,881 

22.977 

29.000 

3O,0p0 

Asbestos, raw . 

21,842 

25,000 

Locomotives and parts 

21,473 

53,000 S 

Zinc 

20,373 

28,000 

Farm implements, etc. 

20,196 

29,000 


• Includes trucks sijpd parts. 

I Includes bacon and bam, fresh beet, and veal 
and canned meats. 

t H^gures included in those for automobiles. 

I Including railway can. 


vlreless apparatus. 

Since Confederntion, exports have ex- 
ceeded imiiorts in thirty -seven years, 
while Imports liovi^ exceeded exports in 
thirty -six yenrs. The 'unfavourable* 
trade balances occurred chiefly in 1903-13, 
years of heavy capital imports. Since 
Conlcdenition there has been an excess of 
exports to the United Kingdom Ui sixty 
years, and an cxccs.s of imports In twelve 
years. During the past seven dr'cades 
the trade balance with the U.S.A. has 
been unfavourable in over sixty veal's, 
favourable only in nine years, favourable 
balances being re^jrded in 1934-35, 
193.5-30, and 1930-37. The exchange of 
commodities does not, however, complete 
the tale of Canadian commercial pros- 
perity, fi»r many ‘invisible’ exchangCH 
must be token into aecouiit, interest and 
freight payments, irisiiranco premiums, 
and financial services, while the money 
spent by tourists constitutes an appro- 
ciaiile income for which C. has to thank 
her picturescpie sronery, flsh and game 
preserves, and winti'P sports. 

Sinco 1H79 the foreign commerce of the 
dominion has been afflicted to a largo 
extent by the inereasc of the customs 
tariff. The periicntago of duty on the 
total value of goods Imported, both 
dutiable and free I’rom duty, was In 1868 
12 per cent, and in 1 S78 1 3? per cent. In 
! the following year a general increase In the 
tariff was sanctioned by the gov., and 
what is known as the ‘n<ltlonal policy* 
was begun. The percentage of duty was 
In 1881 20A per cent, and In 1901 15 per 
cent. There are no restrictions placed on 
trade between the differeit pro vs., and 
within the boundaries of the dominion 
free trade prevails. The Colonial Con- 
ference of 1894, held at Ottawa, carried a 
resolution in favour of an arrangement 
between Great Britain and her colonies 
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by moans of which the former should 
be given preferential treatment over 
foreigners. Accordingly an Act was 
passed in J897 under wlilch lirit. goods 
w'ero t«i be admitted on the payment of 
customs dues 2.') per cent less than those 
levied on foreign goods; the new arrange- 
ment came into force from Aug. 1, 1898. 
The preferential reduction was raised to 
per cent from July I, lUOO. 

'J'wo trade agreements, one betw'ccii C\ 
and the U..S.A., and the otJier hotween 
the United Kingdom and the U.S.A., 
were signed at Washington, on Nov. 17, 
1938- They mark a st/Cp forward in the 
estab. of l)ettcr trade relations between 
tlio Hrit. ('ommonwenltb and the U.S.A. ; 
tlieir signiilcunce lies in the fact that they 
are the most notalilo advance yijt achieved 
in tlie new trade-agreements programme, 
which IS the U.S.A.'s Oov.’s contribution 
to the low'cring of the barriers to inter- 
national commerce. TJie agrecnicnts were 
the result of protracted negotiations in 
which all the self-governing dominions 
w'cre called upon to concur in the tem- 
porary iiioditlcation of certain preferential 
privileges they had long enjoyed in tlie 
llrlt. market in order to contribute to the 
freer How of trade lietw’ocn the JCng.- 
siicaklng i)eoi>les — tlio world’s greatest 
empire and iUs great<;sl repuhlic. The 
extension to all con. ' with which tlio 
jiarticH to these troati<‘s are on a. most- 
favoured-nation liasis is implied in th 
agreements. For the rest, tariffs as he- 
tween C. and the United Kingdom depend 
on the Ottawa Agreements (f/.t’.) of 1932. 

Manufarhtr("i. — Tiie i»reseijt century 
witnessed the chief ui>w'ni'<l mo\ement m 
Canadian nuinufs., the result of two major 
intluenees, lirst, the ‘ hoom ’ ac'companvnig 
the opening np of the ‘last best \\'er.t.’ 
whicli greatly increased th(‘ demand for 
manufaetured goods of all kinds, but. 
especially consiniction inatiTials, and 
secondly, the First Woild War, which 
created Imge now demands ami lett a 
permanent imprint on Uic \ariety an<l 
etlleiency of (Canadian plaiil‘'. Just before 
Uie Second World War (’. laid {e.t;, in a 
typical year like 193<}) 2t.‘J0‘J manufae- 
tiiring estabs., wbose capital investment 
in lands, i)iiilding.s, and equipment 
amounted to over 53,27 1 ,0()(i,0(K), and 
which cnqiloycd '>91 3(50 persons. Ileforo 
the war the Icuiiing industries were: pulp 
and paper; thuir and grist-mill products; 
Blanghteriiig and meat-tiacking; central 
electric stations; sawmills; auiomolulcs; 
butter and elieese; nitiher goods, in- 
cluding footwear; electrical apparatus and 
supplies: non-feiTOUs metal smelting; 
cotton yarn and cloth; railway rolling- 
stock; casting.s and forgings; bread and 
other bakery iiroducts; petroleum; print- 
ing and publislilng; sugar refineries; 
clothing; cigars and dgandtos, hosiery; 
biscuits; confectionery and chewing gum; 
breweries- planing mills; boots and shoes; 
and rolled products, pig-iron, steel jiro- 
ducts, ote. Tn 1942 the incidence of the 
Second World War resulted in a re- 
arrangement In the rank of many in- 
dustries. Industries producing supplies 
and equipment for the armed forces 

E.E. 3 


naturally advanced wlnle those industries 
producing for tlm domcatlo consumer 
market declined in importance. To supply 
the raw' materials needed by the jndustrle.s 
engaged principally in war production, it 
becjame neocHsary to restrict or prohibit 
the raamif. of many products such as 
pleasure cars, radios, waslung tnachJnes, 
electrical eqiiiiuiieni, liouscliold appli- 
ances, ngric. iinplemeiits, etc. Though 
these industries were forcjed to cliaiige 
over to wartime production, the elianges 
did not affect the value of their output, 
and eorisequerilly tlieir importance as pro- 
diicei-s of manufactured goods did not 
alter drfisticaily. In 1942 the number of 
estabs. waa 27,802. the nutnhor of em- 
ployees 1,1. '>2,09 1, and the <*apital em- 
ployed $.5,488,000,000. Hut to analyse 
the effects on the W'ar on any industry, it 
IS necessary to compare the nature ol the 
products made before tlie war with that 
of the wartime years. Measured by gross 
value of products the mo,st important 
manufacturing industries in 1942 appeared 
to be as lollows; producers' materials (i.c. 
fitrni, manufacturing, luiildiug, and genera) 
materials), $2,177,577,100; industrial 
eQiijpineiit (i.r. farming, inanufaeturlng, 
trading, .service, light, heat, power, anti 
general equipment), $1,315,023,021 ; food, 
$1,287,339,035; clothing, $497,075,551: 
•Irink and tobacco, 230,292.352 ; books and 
stationery, $1 90.289.1 02 ; liouse funiish- 
ingM, $171,793,189; personal utilities, 
$98,400 172; and otlier commodities, 
$27.5,23.5,214. (See also under Historif 
lor wartime industrial developments. i 
In 1940 tlie total numlier of estabs. was 
29.(),")0 nml, m term.s of gross \alue of 
o(it])ut, tlie eliiel inamifs. w-erc iron and 
iron prmliiets. $1,975,310,000; vegoUible 
products, $1,353,000; wood and paper 
products. $1,184,051,000; textiles and 
textile products, $807,722,000 ; non-ferrous 
iiK-tal proiluets, $779,38.5,000; chemicals 
.ind allied products, $478,533,000; nou- 
metalli<- mineral produrt.s. $405,730,000, 
aiul other commodities, $154,110,000. 
KxjHirts of inanufnetiirisl iiroducts in- 
crea,sed irom los.s than $3,000,000 per 
aiinuiii oil the average of 1871-75 to 
$014,000,000 in the post-war fiscal year 
ended Mareli 19*20. Exports of ‘fully 
manufactured' firoducts in the Hseiil year 
ended Mareli 1937, amounted in value to 
$384. *234,2 19 and exports of ‘ partly luaiin- 
laetured’ products to $290,421,415. In 
1913 the ‘lully fu* ehieflv manufactured’ 
export. Ogure was $1,954,80.5,077 ; ‘partly 
manufaetured,’ $497,712,310 (raw materi- 
als being $518,897,881). Tn the post-war 
years (iiieludiiig 1945) export .s of 
partially maiiufactunid products w'oro: 
194.5, «535,931,00(); 1940. $.111 751,026; 
and 1947, $721,767,318. Exports of ^llly 
or chiefly rnaimfaeturcd produotvS were: 
1945, $1,8*2 4,085,000; 194 (5. $1,1 96,995,210; 
and 1917, $1,408, .583, 830. The leading 
centres of manuf. are Turonto and Mon- 
treal, the next, llaniilton, Wiimipog, 
Vancouver, Oshnwa, and Ottawa, more 
or less In that order <»f value. 

population attd Area . — The four original 
provs. of C. contained 350,188 sq. m. of 
land and inland waters, of which the 

G 
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original land area woa 338,224 sq. m. 
After purchase of the Hudson Bay Tor. 
in 1870 and the admission of Brit. Colum- 
bia In 1871 and of Prince Edward Is. in 
1873, the area of the dominion was 
3,470,302 sq. m. Further exploration in 
the N. regions resulted in inereusing this 
area to 3,707,123 sq. m. as estimated in 
1920, hut the decision of the Judicial 
committee of the Privy Council In 1927 
in the Lalirador boundary dispute reduced 
this to 3.084.723 sq. m. — which, however, 
was still more than ten times that of the 
original confederation. The present area 
(including Newfoundland which entered 
the confederation in 1949) is shown in 
the tables opposite. 

The pop. is distributed In the main only 
along the S. border. Tlic prln. Dationaiitic.s 
represented arc Kng., Fr.. Irish. Scotch, 
tiers., Jews, and itus.sians, and thougii 
there are also some few Dutch, Chinese. 
Welsh, Its., Icelauder.s, S. Euroi»eanH. 
SvvedCvS, i?wlss, Indians, Poles, Nor- 
wegians, half-breeds, etc. Eng. is the 
general language of C., thougb in some 
parts of Quebec Fr. is the only language 
understood, and the Fr. language is by 
statute an oflichil language In the domi- 
nion Parliament and in Quebec, but not 
now in any other prov. Members of the 
Quebec and Manitoba Parliaments may 
also address the House m either Eng. or 
Fr. The number of Indians in C. in the 
year 1881 was estimated to bo 108.547. 
In 1941 the number 118,310 (Ontario, 
30.33H: Brit. Columbia, 24,875; Manitoba. 
15,473; .Saskatchewan, 13,384; Alberta, 
12,565; Quebec, 11,803). It is thus seen 
that the race is practically stationary, and 
when It is recalled that very few Indians 
of pure lilood remain, it may be said to be 
gradually declining. Such as are in in- 
habited di«ts. are usually located on 
reserves, and arc engaged’ In agric. and 
Industrial pursuits. Many of them hunt 
and fish for their llveliiiood, and many are 
employed as guides by sportsmen: 

From 1869 to 1873 there was general 
prosperity in C., reflecting the construc- 
tion «f the i^uc/. Canal, the Industrial 
development of (Jcrmaiiy, and the world- 
wide railway boom. C. in that period 
found many new markets. There followed 
a period of dcpres.sion, again through 
external influence.s, mitigated, however, 
by the completion of the Canadian I’acific 
Ball way. In 1870 manufs. were stimu- 
lated by the adoption of a protective 
tariff, though, generally speaking, condi- 
tions continued depressed until the early 
nineties, and it was not until almost the 
end of the nineteenth century that condi- 
tions wf‘re marked by buoyancy. The 
ccnsiisea of 1881, 1891, and 1901 reflect 
these conditions. That of 1881 showed a 
gain of 63.5,000, hut the gains In the two 
next decades were each under 550,000. 
It is within the present coiitiiry tlml the 
spoetamilar expansion of the Canaillan 
pop. and general economic body bos taken 
place. The dominitnt Initial feature was 
the opening of the Mast best West,* 
W. pop. had doubled in each of the 
decides following the completion of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway; but after 1904 


the movement became greatly accelerated. 
Capital In huge amounts came from Groat 
Britain to undeveloped countries through- 
out the world, and especially to Canada. 
Further, Immigration, which had seldom 
previously exceeded 450,000 a year, rose 
to over fivefold, tot4illing In the years 
1903-13 over 2,500.000, os many as in all 
the previous years back to Confederation. 
After the settiug-iu of the world ccouornJo 
depression In 1930 innnJgratiou practically 
ceased. The following are the totals of 
immigrants in the years 1891-1944: 1891, 
82.000; 1892. 31,000; 1893, 30,000; 1894, 
21,000; 1895, 19,000; 1896, 17.000; 1897, 
22,000; 1898, 32,000; 1899, 45,000; 1900, 
42,000; 1901, 56,000; 1902, 89,000; 1903, 
139,000; 1904, 131,000; 1905, 141,000; 

1906, 212,000; 1907, 272,000; 1908, 

143,000: 1909, 174,000; 1910, 287,000; 

1911. 331,000; 1912, 376.000; 1913, 

401,000; 1914, 150,000; 1915, 37,000; 

1916, 56,000; 1917, 73.0(10; 1918, 42,000; 
1919, 108,000; 1920, 139,000; 1921, 

92,000; 1922, 64,000; 1923, 131,000: 1924, 
124,000; 1925, 85.000; 1926, 136,000; 

1927, 159,000; 1928, 167,000: 1929, 

165.000: 1930, 105,000; 1931, 28,000; 

1932, 21,000; 1933, 14,000; 1934, 12,000; 
1935, 11,000; 1936, 12,000; 1937, 15,000; 
1938. 17,000; 1939, 17,000; 1940, 11,000; 
1941, 9000; 1942, 8000; 1913. 9000; 1944. 
13,000. Immigration figures for the post- 
war (fiscal) years (liiclmiing 1915) were: 
1945, 31,081; 1946, 66,990; and 194 7, 

64,127. On the elTects of the world 
economic (iepro.saion of the ]930’s on C., 
SCO under History below. 

Heliyion and h'(Jural)on. -There is no 
state religion in C., and absolute tolera- 
tion Is an accompli.she<l fact. Over the 
period from 1871 to 1941 something like 
40 per cent of the pop. of C. has been of 
the Horn. Catholic faith, and thN propor- 
tion has been remarkably constant over 
the seventy years. The 1941 percentage 
(inclusive of Gk. Catholics) was 43 34 per 
cent. Methodista were 15 67 per cent in 
1871 hut fell to 13 19 per cent in 1921. 
Presbyteriaiifl incrca-sed from 15-57 per 
cent in 1871 to 16-04 per cent in 1921; 
they wore reinforced by the (Considerable 
Imndgrnlion from Scotland alter the be- 
ginning of the century. The oi-ganlsation 
of the United Church of C. in 1925 left 
the FVesbyteriar.s and the Congrega- 
Uona lists much weaker in nicmhcrshfp. 
.\linost pll Methodiats, the main body of 
Coiigrogationaiists, and a large number 
of Presbyterians united to form that 
Church. *In 1941 the leading religious 
denominations were follow’s; JRom. 
Catholic. 4,980.652 (including 185.657 Gk» 
Cotholi&s); United Church {see imme- 
diately below), 2.204,875; Anglk'an, 
1,751,188; Pres bytf‘ Plan, 829,147 Uho 
figures entered opposite Presbyterian anil 
CongrecationaliPt In the census returns 
represent the number not iu(ilude(l In tim 
United Church); Bapilst, 483,592; Im- 
theran, 401,153; Jewish, 168,367; Gk. 
Orthodox, 139,629; Mennonitc, 111,380. 
Of the total pop. of the new prov, of 
Newfoundland and Labrador (1045). 
100,872 belonged to the Church of England, 
105.895 were Rom. Catholics, 79,75^ 
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Land and Water Area of Canada uy Provinces and Tekritories 


Ptovs. and Ters. 


Prince Edwiird Js. . 
Nova Scotia . 

New Bmiiswick 
Quebec . 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

Brit. Columbia 

Yukon . 

N.W. Ters.: 

Franklin 

Keewntin 

ISIackenzic 

Ncwloundlaml 


Land 

Fresh 

Waier 

Total 

sq. m. 

s(|. m. 

sq. m. 

2,181 

— 

2,184 

20,748 

325 

21.068 

27.4 73 

512 

27.985 

323,800 

7 1 ,000 

594,860 

303,282 

49,300 

412,582 

219,723 

26,789 

246,512 

237,973 

13,725 

251,700 

248.800 

6,185 

255,285 

359,279 

6.976 

366,255 

203,340 

1,730 

207,076 

.5)0,532 

! 7,500 

551,032 

218,460 1 

1 9.700 

228,160 

493,223 ! 

42,734 1 

! 31,265 

1 

527,490 

42,734 

3,509,616 1 

1 228.307 

3,737,923 


OnowTn OK Pc)I‘ULvtion in Canada 


~ 



■ 


Pr<n\ or Ter. 

1 1871 

1881 

1891 

1901 

Ih’i'nec Kdwiird Is, 

. ! 91,021 

108,891 i 

109,078 

103,259 

Nova Seot'Ji 

. ' 387.800 

4 10,572 1 

450,396 

459.574 

New IlrutLSwiek 

1 285,594 

321,233 

321,263 

331,129 

(Quebec . 

. 1 1,191,516 

1,339,027 

1,488,535 

1,648,898 

Ontario 

1 1,620,851 

1.926 922 

2.114,321 

2,182,947 

Manitoba, 

. ; 23,228 

62,260 

1 52,506 

255,211 

SaskaU’iiewan 

1 


— 

91,279 

Alberta . 

1 

— 

— 

73,022 

Brit. CJolumbia 

. ' 36,217 

49,459 

98,173 

178,657 

Yukon 

1 — 


--- 

27,219 

N.W. Ters.t 

1 48,000 

56.416 

98,967 

20,129 

Total 

. 1 3,(;SU,237 

4,321,810 

4,833,239 

5,371,315 

I’rov. or Ter. 

j 1911 

1921 

j 1931 

1 

1941 

Prince F^dwnrd 1^. 

; 93,728 

88.615 1 

1 88,03S 

95,0 47 

Nova Scotia 

. ! 492.338 

323,837 i 

1 312,816 

57 7.962 

New Brunswick 

351,889 

387.876 

408,219 

157,401 

Uueboe . 

> 2,005,776 

2,360,510* 

2,874.662 

3,331,882 

Ontario . 

1 2.527,292 

2.933,662 

3,431,683 

3,787,655 

Manitoba 

. 1 461,394 

610,118 

700,139 

7 29,744 

Saskatchewan 

492,432 

757,510 

921.785 

895,992 

Alberta . 

374,295 

588.451 

731 .605 

796,169 

Brit. Columbia 

. , 392,480 

524,582 

691,263 

817,861 

Yukon . 

. ! 8,512 

4,157 

4,230 

4,914 

N.W. Ters.t 

6,507 

8,143 

9.316 : 

12,028 

Total . 

. ' 7,206,643 

8,787.949 

10,376, 7>6 i 

11,506,655 

The estimated pop. of Ne\%'foundl,iiid (exclusive* of Labrador) at Dec 

labrador), 318 , 177 . 

. jT. ly IS "as v 

’, 8 oy; (including 


Kcvlscd in accordance with tho Labrador award of the Privy Council, March 1 , 1 927 . 
t The decreases shown in the pop. of the N.W. Tern, since 1891 arc due to the separa- 
tion Uierefroin of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Yukon, and to cstend 
the boundaripH of Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba. 
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United Church, and Presbyterians. 

Taxation to support free and unsoctarian 
schools has been levied in C. since 1846. 
The control of the system is vested in 
trustees elected locally, and the expenses 
are met by local rates and i)rovincial rov. 
grants. In Ontario and Quebec, where 
the number of Pom. Catholics is very 
large, there are separate stdiools for mem- 
bers of that denomination; there used to 
be such schools in Manitoba, but there 
they were abolished in IS!)0. Tho teaehers 
are trained in provincial normal schools 
at the public ex]jense. Tho standard of 
education in the dominion is a very high 
one, and poverty uectl he no bar to tho 


of which has a dept, of education. That 
education is a great feature in the country 
is to be gathered from tho fact that there 
are no fewer than 2,3110,000 pupils and 
students in educational institutions, 
though the fact that C.’s pop. lias so 
high a iiroportion of persons in the 
younger periods of life compared witii 
other countries, must be borne in mind. 
The dominion gov. oeeasionally makes 
grants in aid of speeifle forms of cdu(*ation, 
as under the Agrieultnral Kdueation Act 
of 1013. and the Technical Kducatioii 
Act of 11)17. Agile, education is not 
conducted tiirough the medium of board- 
ing schools to the extent lliat it is m 
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intellectual student. Tlic chief uni vs. of 
C., with the dates of their foundation, are 
as follows. Kiiig’.^ College, Nova iseotia, 
1781); Dalhou.sie, No\a Scotia, 1818; 
McGill, Montreal, 1821; Acadia, Nova 
Scotia, 1838; Queen’s. 1841; llhslioiis 
College, Quebec, 184,"*; Toronto, 1849 
(King’.s College, 1828); Ottawa. 1849; 
Laval, Quebec, and Montreal, 18.P2; New 
Brim.swick, 18.09 (King’.s College, 1828); 
Mount Allison. New lJnin.swiek, 1861; 
Manitoba. 1877; VV. I'liiv. arul /’ollege, 
London, Ontario, 1878; McMa.ster, Hamil- 
ton, 1887; Alberta, 19UG; Saskatehew’an, 
1908; Brit. Columbia, 1908; Calgary, 
1911. Others are, 8t. Dunstans, Prince 
Edward Is. ; St. Francis Xavier, New 
Brunswick; St. Joseph’s College, New 
Brunswick; UniViSt Victoria, St. Michael’s, 
Trinity, Wycliffe, and Knox Colleges 
(federated with the univ. of Torontx>). 

Pnbllc education in C. is under tho 
urifidiction of the provincial govs., each 


inauv other countries. Agrie. instruction, 
ot eoimse, receives attention in tlio ordin- 
ary da> .'-chools, and for no other occu- 
pation, w'li-h the possible exception of 
lumiemuking, do govs, iu C. conduct so 
many ediu-atioual scia ices outside tho 
.schools as tor agricult.ure. Kducational 
systems in (\ have progressed rapidly in 
the prr.seut century, notably in technical 
and liigli-feciiool education. Particular 
mention may bo made of compulsor^ir 
attendanee laws and tho creation of muni- 
cipal scliool (lists., rural graded schools, 
and riirnl high schools, which arc designed 
to secure larger taxation gkreas and so 
support better classes of schools, and the 
provision of facilities for ioathing manual 
training, domestic science, and vocational 
work. An indication of progress is to be 
seen in tho decline in the jicrcontago of 
Hlliterato* w'hlch in 1871 was 20 per cent 
of people over twenty years of age, and in 
1921, only 5 per cent. Scientific research 
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has now rnaUc strides. It beRjin in C. in 
the elghtioB with the institution in the 
uiiivs. of coiirseH in experimental and 
protitifial science. Research has been pro- 
moted by scientific societies siicli as the 
Royal Canadian Institute and tho Royal 
Society of tJ., .'uid by tlio iaboratories 
maintained l>y various depts. of the 
dominion and lu-ovinciai kovh. In recent 
years, with tlic growing realisation of the 
importance of scientific and indiislrial 
research, and aided liy tlio p:rowth of 
Canadian tlic scientific ejiulpment 

of the loading nnivs. has been greatly in- 
creased and (lie prosecution of research 
aided by numerons seholarsbips. An 
especially notable achievement was tlie 
discovery of insulin by Drs. Bantiri}; 
(</ a.) and ( Jollip, and Cliarles Herbert 
liest. workiiiff under Prof. Macleod in the 
univ. ot Toronto. ‘The Nalioiial Re- 
search Council,’ now operating;- under the 
Roscarcli Council Act of 192 1, has (diarge 
of all ijuesfions of scientific and tcidino- 
loKical methods alTectinj? Die expansion 
of (Canadian industries or the utilisation 
of C.’s natural resources. 

Currrnry and Hankinu. — In 185^1 a 
measure was pa.sscd providing: for the 
adoiition of decimnl curreney with a 
dollar equivalent to the Amor, dollar, and 
from Jan. 1, 18.')8, the neertnnts of tho 
prow of C, were kept in terms of dollars. 
The use of the f^oit l .is a monet.ai> unit 
was extended throui;hout the dominion 
by the Uniforni (’urrcnc.y Act of IS71, 
The Canadian dollar is a sold dollar 
weijfliini^ 2o-8 jcrains, ninc-tentlis fine 
jrold, and tlms coiitHinins 28 22 Mrraiiis of 
l^old. Five-iiollar and l(Mi-(lollar Canadian 
^rold pioec.s lu'nc been coined to a Jiiiiite<l 
extent, but, in the main, th(‘ eiirrciicy of 
C. Is in the form of silver, nickel, and 
bronze token currency for fractional riorls 
of a dollar and dominion notes and bank 
notes tor multijiles of a dollar. Since 
19.81, the jrov. has Ticrmittcd the export of 
Kobl only under liceiiec.s issued by t.lie 
dept, of tiinince, thus conserving C.’s tmld 
resources for mectiiiK external obli«'ntions, 
and C^anadian mines now dispose of their 
gold tliroiifjli the Royal Canadian Mint 
aecordirif^ to definite' <-omlitions of pur- 
ebase. The Canadian ifold re.soiwcs. wliieh 
exist for the reilemption of rlominioii 
notes, eonUiin, besides C.inadian gold 
coin, Rrit. and C.^^.A. pold coin, which is 
also Icpal ti'iider in (^, as well as bullion. 
Tho issue of dominion notes in one-dollar, 
two-dollar, four-tlollrir, tive-dollar, and 
fractional units, also in larger notes of 
from fifty to five thonsand doilai-s (and in 
lato years fifty Ihonsaml dollars) iricrea»sed 
steadily prior to 19M, and very rapidly 
during: the First World War period, after 
which there was a considerable decline 
corraspondins to tlic rcdiietiou in yiriccs. 
These notes are lej?nl tender overywdierc 
In O. except at the ofilex.*a wliich the i^ov. 
maintains for their ledemption. 

The Canadian baokiiiK system is a 
product of evolution, and its most dis- 
tinctive feature, the branch bank system. 
Is well adapted to the needs of a country 
of wide area n.nd scattei'cd pop. Bankingr 
in C. began to develop some of the 


fcature.s of a t-eiitral bank system soon 
after Confedi'i-ation. These in order of 
date arc: Cjentrid Note Issue, permanently 
estab. with, the issue of ilomlnion notos 
umler legislation of 18fi8: the (Canadian 
Rankcis’ Association, estab. in 1900 to 
eflect greater eo-oyieratlon in tho issue of 
notes, in credit rontroi, and in various 
other ways; Central Cold Re.serves, estab. 
in 1918; re-disccmnt facililies, made a 
permanent feature of the system in 1928, 
lu'ovidc'd tJie hanks with a means of in- 
creasing their k'giil tendf'r cash J•escrves 
at will; the Rank of C., estab. in 108.). 
lA'gislation was enacted in 1931 to estab- 
lish the Bank of C. as a ‘central’ or 
‘bankers” bank. In 198t3 Parliament 
ayiproved a f'bange in capitalisation which 
gave a majority of outstanding share.s to 
tlie inintstcr of finance on bolialf of the 
gov. of C. Ill 1988 legislation was pa.ssed 
for the purchase of all shaies tlion m the 
hands of the imbljc liy the gov. so that 
the Bank of (J. is now c*om])letely owned 
by the peoyilc of C. as a w’holc. The bank 
assumed tlie JiabiJity of the dominion 
notes in circulation in 198o, when the 
bank comnicuceil businesH, in return for 
gold and silver held by the gov, as scciirity 
for dominion notes and 8 per (‘cnt five-year 
Dominion of Canaila bonds. Tho ehar- 
If'Tcd banks aJsr) surrendered to the Bank 
of C. tho gold lield by them in C. at tho 
• •niTi'iK'j'^ value. The bank is empowered 
to l)nv and sell soeunties in the oyien 
market; to dis(ounl securities and eom- 
iiHixial bills; to tlx ininiminri rates at, 
whuii it will discount; to buy and sell 
bullion ami foreign exchange. It ma^ 
issue notes to any ainonnt .so long as it. 
maintains a ri'scrve of gold com and 
bullion ecpial to not IChS than 2 > per cent 
of its note and deposit liability in C. The 
chartered liaiiks are required to maintain 
a reserve by wav ot deposit w'ith the bank, 
and Bank of C. notes of not less than 
fi per cent of their deposit liabilities in C. 
The Bank of (\ nets as the fisi'al agent of 
tlie ibmiinioii of C. and may, l)V agree- 
ment, act as banker or fiscal agent for any 
])rov. The bank does not accept deposits 
Iroiii iiuliMduats .uid tiuis does not com- 
pete witli tho chartered banks in the 
commercial banking field. The lollowing 
.statement gives tlie main items of assets 
and liabilities of tlie Bank of C. before the 
.Se<-oiid World War (in J938). Notes m 
eirciilatioii : 8178.009.000; dominion gov. 
deposits, .'$2.'»,8t)8,000 ; c iiartered bank-.’ 
lieposits, 8228, 460. OIK) . gold coin and 
l>iilIion. 8181,146,000; investments, 
8‘214,664,000 : total assct.s anil liabilitie.s, 
8148,148,000. In 1914 the arm. fital.e- 
inerit showeil the following notes in cir- 
culation, $l,03.‘').97‘2,607 : dominion gov, 
depo.sit.s, J>80,996.,')74 : chartered banks’ 
deposits, 8 401,728,907, investinents, 
ii!il,490,82fn8G9. No figure is given for 
gold coin and bullion, lor tlie Exchange 
Fund Order. 1940, aiillioriscd the. transfer 
of the bank’s gold holdings to the Foreign 
Exchange Ckintrol Board and temporarily 
.suspended the requirement for a mini muni 
gold roscrvo« In recent years the Cana- 
dian banks bovo extended their business 
outside tho dominion, and now have over 
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200 branches in other coiintrie>s, mainly 
In Newfoundland, the W. Indies, Central 
and S. America, and in London. Paris, and 
New York. The prrand total of bank 
debts for C. was $43,477,000,000 in 1928; 
$35,166,000,000 in 1037; $45,526,000,000 
in 1912; $60,077,000,000 In 1944. 

Hocial Conditions . — The social condi- 
tions provalliiig in the dominion do not 
favour the existence of such rigid distinc- 
tions of casto as still exist in England. 
There are few tenants, and consequently 
few landlords; practically every fanner 
ow’ns his farm and Is ills own rnastc'r. 
With this pervading sense of freedom. C. 
has passed many such laws ns older nations 
nro still vainly trying to bring forward. 
There is gov. control of the drink question, 
with theoretical local options, religious 
liberty is i^stab.: free and unsoctarian 
education Is iiraotically universal. Divorce 
was not common in G. before the First 
World War, but has become more common 
through the unsettling psychological effect 
of the war period and the provision of 
new facilities. In Quebec, as a result of 
a decision of the Brit. Privy Council, the 
applicant for divorce must secure a special 
private Act of Dominion Parliariicnt. In 
most provs. the public lands arc under the 
control of the local gov. In the prairie 
provs., the *Peac^ River block’ and the 
dominion railway belt of Brit. Columbia, 
how'ever, the dominion gov. owns land, 
with the object of obUiining some money 
to lessen the debt incurred by the acquisi- 
tion of these tei's. and the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. In those 
tors, the gov., before the war, offered 
facilities for agric. training In part solution 
of the unemploye<l youth problem. There 
were also forestry training projects for 
j'oung men, and n beginning was made 
with a plan (or training courses in mining. 
Courses in occupational training, In com- 
merce and industry, are carried on in 
cities and tns. of sev. provs. for both 
sexes. 

Defence . — The Canadian people liavc 
always proved themselves loyal to the em- 
pire; they took the ffehl In the war of 
1812-14, in Papincau’s rebellion of 1837, 
the Fenian raid, the Red it, expedition of 
1870, the N.W. rebellion of 1H85, and the 
second Boer war. The imperial gov. 
garrisoned the fortresses of Halifax, 
Esquimau] t, and Vancouver until the year 
1905, when the dominion gov.’s offer 
to take over the definces of these places 
was accepted. I*rior to 1 922, three depts. 
of the gov. were concerned with defence: 
the dept, of Militia and Defence; the dept, 
of Marine and Naval Service; and the 
Air Board.' The National Defence Act, 
1922, consolidated them into tho dept, 
of National Defence. The minisRjr of 
National Defence Is advised by a defence 
council comprising representatives of all 
the services. C. in 1940 was organised 
Into eleven military dists. Tho militia 
was classified as active and reserve, and 
the active is subdivided into permanent 
and non-^fermaneiit forces. Before the 
Second World War broke out in Sept. 
1939, the permanent force consisted of 
fourteen rc^ments and corps of all arms. 


with nn authorised eatab. ilmlted to 
10,090, but at that date tho strength was 
about 4000. The non-permanont active 
militia is made up of cavalry (horse and 
armoured car), artillery, engineers, signals, 
infantry, and the usual ancillary corps. 
Tho total estab. of the Canadian non- 
permanent active militia prior to tho 
Second World War was 7050 officers 
and 79.140 other ranks. All male inhab. 
of tho age of eighteen or more, and under 
sixty, not exempt by law, and being Brit, 
subjects, were Itablo to service in the 
militia. Tho Royal Canadian Navy was 
estab. in 1910. The authorised comple- 
ments (before 1939) were; 137 officers and 
1582 men of tho permanent force, and 
70 officers and 430 men of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Reserve. The vessels 
in commission (in 1939) comprised six 
destroyers, a training schooner, live mine- 
sweepers, and a motor patrol vessel. 
Naval dockyards arc maintained at tho 
naval bases at Halifax and Esquimaiilt. 
The Royal Canadian Air Force was also 
classified like tho army. It controls and 
administers all Air Force training and 
operations. Its strength at tho end of 
1938 was: permanent officers, 222; non- 
permanent, 84; rcseivo, 154; permanent 
airmen, 1765; non - pernianciit, 753; 
number of aircraft, 212. At tho outbreak 
of the Second World War (Sept. 1939) 
the (Canadian Army inim bored only 
about 54,500 men; by October 1944 it 
had grown to 764,000 men, of whom 
more than 260,000 were on overseas ser- 
vice. All members of tho Canadian 
Overseas Army were volunteers as also 
w'cre a largo proportion of those on ser- 
vice In Canada and adjacent ters. Under 
tho National Resources Mobilisation Act, 
men in certain ago groups were cjalled up 
for compulsory military service, but men 
.so calleti up miglit at any time volunteer 
for general service. At the end of 1944, 
over 390,000 had volunteered for over- 
seas serviee. At the peak of enrolment 
of personnel for the navy (.Tan. 1, 1945) 
the numbers were: 8920 oflleers and 78,821 
ratings, while tlio Women’s Royal Cana- 
dian Naval Service included 371 officers 
and 5368 ratings. By that date tho 
Canadian Navv had grown to a force of 
939 Hhii)s, of whfeb 373 were warships and 
tho remainder auxiliary craft carrying out 
the various duties of supi)ly and inaln- 
tenanee. (yiiortly after VE Da 3 " there 
began the i>r()C€*ss of decommissioning 
ships not required for tlio war against 
Japan, and by Aug. 1945 almost all 
the corvettes which had played such an 
outstanding part in the battle of tho 
Atlantic were out of service.) The total 
number of R.C.A.F. squadrons overseas 
as at March 31, 1945, was forty-seven, 
of which about one-third were heavy 
bomber units equipped with Lancaster 
or Halifax aircraft and opdrating in tho 
R.C.A.F. Group of Bomber Command. 


R.C.A.F. units operating in Coastal 
Command from bases In iffie Brit. Is.. 
Ceylon, and Iceland, Included general 
reconnaissance and fighter reconnaissanoe 


squadrons. Day and night fighters and 
others operated to R.C.A.F. and R.A.F. 
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wings of the 2nd Tactical Air Force, 
Allied Expeditionary Air P'orce, and there 
was also a fighter squadron in Italy, be- 
sides two Canadian transport squadrons 
in Burma and one in England. The 
K.C.A.F. administered the famous Brit. 
Commonwealth air-tralnlng jilan, under 
which more than 100,000 air-crew per- 
sonnel were trained in C. {See Am 
Forck, Royal.) The gov.’s plans for 
Canada’s post-war forces show tJint the 
navy will have a force of 28,000 olllcera 
and men including its reserves; the army 
will have an active force of 25,000 officers 
and men with a reserve force numbering 
180,000; the air force will number 16,100 
of all ranks, with an auxiliary force of 
4,500 and a reserve of 10,000 officers and 
men chosen from those who served in the 
war. The navy will hav^e an active fleet 
of cruisers, aircraft carriers, and destroyers 
with a training and reserve fleet of frigates 
and Algerine nime-sweepers. All three 
forces will maintain training rentre.8 
aerosa the country. In order that C. 
may he alw^ays ready to keep her covenant 
with the United Nations Organisation, a 
new esfab. has been created, known as 
Canadian Arsenals Limited. It will be 
the task of this service to keep the 
weapons and equipment for all the forces 
In officlcnt condition and also to keep 
gov. and jirivate factories and key civilian 
pcraoniKd In a oUito of '’eadiness. 

Constitution and Ouverrnnent . — The 
constitution of C is not an imitation of the 
constitution of the U.S.A., hut is the Brit, 
constitution fedcraliscd. Tlie many un- 
w’rltton convcntioas of the Brit, con- 
stitution are also recognised in the 
Canadian constitution; the British North 
America Act, 1867, which defines the 
internal constitution of O., contains really 
a written delimitation of the respective 
powers of fho dominion and provincial 
govs. Down to the time of Uio (Confedera- 
tion, C’.’.s oonstitiiLional development is 
based mainly upon four Acts of the Brit. 
Parliament, the (iuobee Act of 1774. the 
Constitutional Act of 1791, the Act of 
Union of 1846, and tlu' British North 
America Act, 1807. The fii'st of these 
ostabli.slics the Fr. civil law’ throughout 
w’bat then constitutc<i the prov. of Que- 
bec; the second divided the country into 
the Fr. -speaking prov. of Lower C. and 
the Ting. -speaking prov. «»f UpT»er C., and 
conceded reii resen tat ivc gov. througli nii 
elective legislative nssemhly, but without 
executive <mnt,rol except m so far as it 
covdd refuse to vote taxes; the third 
reunited the two Cs. under a single legisla- 
turo and conceded the principle of re- 
sponsible gov., the executive adminis- 
tration being from tliat time dependent 
on the legislature; the fourth sojiaratcd 
the two from tlicir existing legislative 
union to make them pro vs., each con- 
trolling its own local affairs, in a wider 
confederation, wliloli within n short period 
BO extended its boundaries as to embrace 
the whole of Brit. N. America except 
Newfoundland and Labrador (New- 
foundland has since agreed to enter the 
Canadian Confederation). The constitu- 
tion of C. cannot be alien'd save by 


the Imperial Parliament, but to all 
intents and purposes C. has complete 
autonomy (see further under History), 

(i) The Dominion Oaiiernmt'nt.—The 
Brit. N. America Act declares that the 
executive gov. of C. shall continue to be 
vested in the sovereign of the United 
Kingdom, represented for dominion 
purposes by the governor-general, and, 
for provincial purposes, by the lieu tenant- 
go vemor. The governor-general is ad- 
vised by Iho king’s Privy Council for 
C.. a committee of wdilch constitutes the 
ministry of the day. The dominion 
Parliament consist? of the king, the 
Senate, and the House of Commons. It 
must meet at least once a year, so that 
twelve months do not elapse between the 
last meeting in one session and the first 
meeting in Llie next. Senators, 102 in 
number, are appointed for life by the 
governor-general under the grent seal of 
C. The scnntorial representation is as 
follows: Ontario, 24; Quebec, 24; Nova 
Scotia, 10; New Brunswick, 10; Prince 
Edward Is., 4; Manitoba, 6; Brit. Colum- 
bia. G; Alberta, G; Saskatchew’an, 6; and 
Newfoundland, (5. They must be thirty 
years of age, Brit, subjects, residents of 
the prov. for which they are appointed, 
and i)osscss S4000 over and above their 
liabilities. Members of the Lower House 
or House of Commons (who number 252) 
arc elected by the peoiile for the duration 
of the I'arliament, winch may not be 
longer than five years. The prov. of 
Quebec has the fixed number of 65 mem- 
hers, and the other pro vs. arc represented 
in the proportion, as ascertained at each 
decennial census, that the number 65 
bears to the pop. of Quebec. 

The first (lomlnion Parliament of 1867 
consisted at its comnienecment of 181 
members, 82 for Ontario. 65 for Quebec, 
19 for Nova Scotia, and 15 for New 
BruiiKwick. To this number were added, 
under the Manitoba Act of 1870, 4 mem- 
bers to represent the then newly created 
prov. of Manitoba; also, according to 
the agreement under which Brit. Columbia 
entered the Confederation, 6 were 
added to represent that prov.. making 
191 at the end of the first Parliament 
of C. In 1874, when Prince Edward 
Is. entered the Confederation, 6 members 
were added for that prov, Tn 1886 4 
members were added to represent the 
N.W. Ters. (2 for Ahsjr.iboia and 1 
eneh for the provisional dists. of Alberta 
and Saskatehewan). the total then being 
215. There have since that time been 
many roadjnstmonts. tlie census of 1911, 
with its wvy large but unevenly distri- 
buted inerea-so of pop., leading to con- 
siderable changes in representation, as 
enacted by the Uerreseiitatlon Act of 
1914. The total membership in the 
tliirtcoiilh end fourteenth Parllnraente 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) 
WR.S 235. As a result the smaller 
increase in pop. shown t»y the census of 
1921, the changes in representation were 
loss far reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 
members and the W. gained 12, 2 of these 
being atided te Manitoba, 5 to Saskatche- 
wan, 4 to Alberta, and 1 to Brit. Columbia. 
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The representation of the reinaliiinp: 
provs. was unchangotL The representation 
for the newly created prov. of Newfound- 
land is 7, The iijnetoenth Parliament* 
elected on March 26, 1910, comprised 
245 ineinbors, in accordance with the 
Represontation Act of 1933 wldch, tis 
the result of the census of 1931, fixed the 
representation aa follows: 82 for Ontario, 
65 for Quebec. 12 for Nova Scotia, 10 for 
New Flrunswick, 17 for Manitoba, 16 for 
Brit. Columbia, 4 for Prince Edward Is.. 
21 for Saskatchewan, 17 lor Alberta, and 
1 for Yukon Ter. The only qualill- 
cation necessary for the Lower House is 
that the members must be Brit, 'niibjccts. 


reserved for Indians; naturalisation and 
aliens; and a iiumbor of other lesser 
topics. In short, it has exclusive legis- 
lative power in all matters except those 
specifically delegated by the constitution 
to the provincial legislatures. 

Since confederation there has been a 
gradual development of the powers of the 
Canadian Hov. It was In 1S78 that the 
lion. Edward Blake sec-ured the formu- 
lation of new instructions to the governor- 
general providing that he should act upon 
the advice of lus ministors. Gradually 
too, the status of the dominion has becx)me 
enhanced with each meeting of the 
Colonial (now Imperial) Conference, ami 



('(iniKihvi til Hoard 
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The dominion franchise by the Art 
of 1922, conferred upon all Brit. hubj(T;ts, 
male and female, who }>avo resided in C. 
for a year, and for two luontlis iu tUc 
electoral dist. m whicli they desire to vote, 
but thi.s latter restriction was removed in 
1923 so far as it applied to general elec- 
tions. The onlv aMult Brit, subjects uho 
are now denied the vote arc convicts, 
paupers in institutions, judges, peisons 
paid for work on behalf of a candidate, 
and certain persoas who Ijy reason of tboir 
race are not permitted, under the law of 
their prov., to vote at a provincial eleetiou. 
The cfTcct of this rucial exclusion is, 
however, to exclude only such Cliine.se, 
Jap., and E. Indians ns reside in Brit. 
CJoUimbia and did not, mm vo in the First 
World War, and sticli (^hinesc as reside iu 
Saskatchewan and did not»Ho serve. 

The dominion Parliament has exclusive 
legislativo authority in all niattcrs relating 
to the following : public ilebt and property ; 
regulating of trade and commerce; 
taxation; loans on public credit; postal 
service; CH?nsus; dikenco; navigation and 
shipping; lighthouses; quarantine; fish- 
eries; ferries on frontiers; banking and 
issue of paper money; Indians, and lands 


from 1911 It was recoguised that the Brit. 
Cov. was simply primus infer pares nmoiig 
the great nations of the emiiiro. During 
the First World War. the Canadian 
Xiremier, logother with other doininion 
premiers, was a member of the Brit. War 
Cabinet; and, at the close of the war, 
^:?ir Robert Borden, then ITline Minister 
of (^, secured fi>r tfie domiiilons recog- 
iiitfon as signatory powers of the treaty 
of Vi'r-., 'll lies and accejitauce as members 
of file licaguc of Nations. (In 1926 
a C’anadian minister, the Hon. Raoul 
Damlnrand, acted as president of the 
League assembly.) In 1927 C. was 
eleetcil as a non- permanent member of 
tlie council of tin* League. Arising out 
of the rccoininendations of the Inter- 
Imperial Relations Committee of the 
Imperiftl ( ’on feremro of 1926, the governor- 
general of a dominion is iiotv regarded as 
the personal representative of tho Oown 
and not as an otiicial of the Brit. Gov. 
Arising out of the position that each 
dominion is now rogardci^ as a freely 
associated member of the Brit. Common- 
wealth of Nations, G. appointed a minister 
to tlio U.S.A., which country, In 1927, 
reciprocated the appointment by sending 
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a minister to O. Ministers were, later, 
exchani^ed with other states. The Brit. 
Gov. in Ottawa is now rei)rcBented 
by a high conimieaioner. C. now has 
twelve anibas. ariii ciglit ministers in 
diplomatic posts abroad, in addition to 
various consuls, consols -general, etc. 
'fhero are Canadian ambas. in the 
G.S.A., Franco, Brazil, Argon tine, China, 
Knssia, Chile, Mexico, Peru, Belgiiini, 
Greece, the Netherlands, Italy, and 
Turkey. C.’s embassy in Moscow has 
been for some time administered by a 
Canadian charg6 d’alfaires. C. has 
miiiisteiN appointed to liOxembourg, 
(Juba, Norway, Denmark, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, and Switzerland. The 
legations in both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, however, lia\c heim for some 
time in efiarge of oliarges d’allaires. See 
also Wkstajin.stku. Statutk of. 

(Ii) The Provincial Governments, —In 
each prov. the king is represented by a 
lieiitenniit-govenior, who is nppointcU by 
the governor-general in council, and who 
governs with the advice and assistance of 
his Ministry or Executive Council. The 
(OUTKil is responsible to the Jjcgislature 
and resigns when it no longer has the 
conlidence of that body. Tlie Legisla- 
tures have only one Chamber, consisting of 
a JjCgislativo Assembly elected by the 
people — except in ',,?‘'‘>bee. where there is 
also a Legislative Council, The Legisla- 
ture in each prov. may exclusively make 
laws in relation to tlie following matters: 
<imendiuent of the constitution of the 
prov., except as regards the lieutenant- 
governor ; direct taxation within the prov. ; 
hoiTowing money on tlio credit of the 
prov.; public lands belonging to the prov ; 
prisons, liospitals, chanties, etc.; munici- 
pal institutjons ; shop, saloou, etc., 
licences issued tor revenue purposes, 
local works and undcrtiikiiigs other than 
inter-pro vijicial or mteriiatioual com- 
munications; companies liaving provincial 
objects; property and civil rights within 
the prov.; administration of justice 
within the prov. ; generally all matters of a 
merely local or private nature in the prov. 

The Canadian constitution wa,s re- 
markably successful f<u’ a period of fifty 
ye-ars, while it was adnpt»*d to tlie con- 
ditions HI C. ; but since then conditions 
have changed so markedly that the 
constitution is no longer suited to the age. 
For when the eoristitiitioii was framed It 
was a compromise betwi'cn those who 
wanted a strong federal authority and 
those who thought that it was essential to 
the fliiceesH of confederation that Quebec 
should have control of all those matters 
In which that prov. dlfYered and indeeil 
still differs from the others, and that 
consideration should be given to the fears 
of the remaining provs. lest they sliould 
lose their powers. Hence certain specified 
powers were assigned to the federal gov., 
certain other speemed powem to the provs., 
and all residuary powers w'cre left to the 
federal gov. In this century tho tendency 
has been to interpret the constitution in 
such a way as to strengthen tho authority 
of the federal or central gov.; this being 
in accord with the movement of public 


opinion which, since the first decade, has 
been shifting tho emphasis from liberty to 
power. Again, in 1864, when tho con- 
stitution came into being, trade in C. was 
mainly local; to-day it is dominion-wide. 
Tho power of the dominion gov, is no 
longer adequate for the effective control of 
trade and industrial activities, nor for the 
carrying out of international agreements. 
Conversely, the development of tho social 
services, which appertain to tho provincial 
autliorities, has been so great that tho 
Anuneiul provisions made for the provs. 
at the time of confederation Imve become 
quite iTindequate,. By the close of tho 
inter-vvorlrt war lasriod tho need for a 
change in the relations between the central 
and provincial govs., esiiecially in relation 
to tho division of taxing powers, was 
generally recognised. In 1937, the federal 
gov. appointed a commission, known as 
the llowclI-Sirois commission, to report 
on conditions ami make recommendations. 
Its terms of reference were to make ‘a 
re-examination of tho ex^onomie and 
financial basis of confederation and of the 
distribution of legislative powers in tho 
light of tho economic and social develop- 
ments of the last seventy years,’ and ‘to 
express what, in their o])inioD, subject to 
tho retention of the flistribiitlon of legis- 
lative pow'crs o?scntial to a proper carrying 
out of the federal system in harmony with 
national mu'ds and tho promotion of 
national unity, will best effect a balanced 
relationship between the ffuanclal powers 
and the obligations and functions of each 
governing body, and conduce to a more 
oflicieiit. independent, and economical 
discharge of governmental responsibilities 
in O.' Tlu‘ commission’s report w'lis 
pub. in May 19-10 and the ensuing federal- 
provincial eontcrenco to discuss the 
recommendations dispersed m violent 
disagreement. During the war G.’.s 
problems grew' in intensity and impor- 
tance, but the federal gov. overcame 
dillioultJOH with the provs. partly by 
agreement and partly by orders-m- 
coimeil. A second, and post-war con- 
ference was more successful, the federal 
gov. offering a plan whereby the provs. 
!)y a ^oIunta^y siiiTcnder of a portion of 
their powers, might meet the difflciiltuvs 
of tho altered situotion. Committees 
were appointed to consider the offer and 
n third conference met in 1946. The 
clominion-prov. conference on taxation 
and roeonstnution adjourneil in 1946 
without coming to an agreement. t)n- 
tario and (Quebec led prov. olijections to 
dominion proposals that in ixdnrn for 
specified unconditional pa>iiients to the 
provs., tho lu-ovs. would undertake, for 
the next three years, not to levy income, 
corporation, ami siieeesM on duty taxation, 
with tho provi.so that iiiiv prov. which 
wishes to continue to levy succession 
duties might do so. on condition of tho 
dominion payiiiont being appropriately 
reduced. Counter proposals that in 
return for cession of these tax fleida tho 
federal gov, give up taxation on such 
iteims as gasollti"', amusements, electricity, 
etc., were not acceptable to the dominion 
gov. 
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Ptitdic Finance, — At confederation 
other rovenuefl which had previously 
accrued to the treasuries of the prov. were 
transferred] to the dominion, notably the 
customs duties; and] the public works audl 
other property of the provs., except lands, 
mines, minerals and royalties, also became 
dominion F^ropd^rty. The dominion be- 
came responsible for the debts of the 
provs., and therefore had thenceforth to 
pay aim. subsifiies to the provs. for the 
support of their ijovs. and leglslatnre.s. 
In addition to these assured subsidies, 
which have been increased from time to 
time, the provinchil provs., tlirough retain- 
ing the ownership of thd^ir lands, rnlnernls, 
and other natural resources, raise con- 
siderable revenues through land sales, 
sales of timber, mining royalties, leases of 
water power, etc., while the prairie provs. 
receive from the dioininion special grants 
in lieu of land revenues. Negotiations fdir 
the transfer of the lands and other natural 
resoimces of the prairie provs. to the gov. 
of the respective prov.s. were completed in 
1930. Further, under the British North 
America Act, provincial Lcgi.slatures are 
authorised to imi»ose direct tdixation 
within the prov, for provincial purpd^scs 
and to borrow on the sole credit ol the 
prov. C.’s net debt (1944 was estimated 
at $8,842,000,000. 

History . — John Cabot had reached the 
shores of C. in 1 497, but in 1534 Jacques 
Cartier, a Frenchman, undertook a voyage 
of discovery along the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador, and on his 
second voyage (1530-37) discovered the! 
St. Lawrence 11. and travelled os far as 
the Indian cap., Ilochclaga. Some small 
settlements were made by the Fr., but 
abandoned after two years, and it 
was not till 1008 that Samuel do Cham- 
plain, who had visited ,tbc country in 
1603 and subsequent years, founded the 
city of (Quebec. Thcj St. Lawrence region 
formed a Fr. colony under the name of C. 
for the next century and a lialf, but the 
Eng. Iludson’s Bay Copipany was formed 
in 1070, and began to carry on trade 
with the Indians in the N.W. Ter. 
Halifax in N(tva Scotia was founded in 
1749, and a Brit, governor was set over a 
number of Brit, who had emigrated 
thitlidr. The struggle between the Fr. 
and the Eng. for the possession of the N. 
Amer. continent was lengthy and deter- 
mined, but the momentous struggle with 
the Fr. came tn a victorious end with the 
battle of the Heights of Abraham, and the 
decision virtually made by that battle 
was confirmed by the treaty which ended 
the Seven Years war. The life of Wolfe 
bad not been spent in vain, and the 
passing of that hero synchronised prac- 
tically with the estab. of the dominion 
ol C. By the treaty of Bari.s of 1763, C. 
and the disputed lands between the 
'Mississippi i>assed for ever into the hands 
of the Eng. The Fr. colonists were 
allowed to sell their property and return 
to France if thew^ wished, but above all 
they were granted complete freedom of 
worship, and on the whole C. remained 
satisfied. During the Amer. war they 
remaineil loyal, a loyalty which was 
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chiefly due to the fact that the Quebec 
Act of 1774 confirmed tbolr right of 
worship in their old Catholic faith, and 
they were also allowed to hold land 
according to the system of anct. France, 
Thus pacified, they gave no Jielp to the 
rebels, and rather rt'garded the possible 
Inclusion of C. with the revolting colonias 
as a misfortune which was to be avoided 
at all costs. The settlement of what is 
now the prov. of New Brunswick took 
place about this time as a result of the 
driving of the loyalists from America 
(IJ.S.A.). The colonists, loyal though 
they were, however, insisted upon a 
recognition of their constitutional rights, 
and they demanded self-gov. in local 
artairs. This they were granted by 
the Constitutional Act of 1791. which 
divided O. Into an upper and a lower 
prov., both of which had a representative 
assembly. 

During the war with the U.S.A. both 
provs. remained loyal and helped to repel 
the invasions of the Amors. The boun- 
dary between C. and the U..S.A. was 
first defined by another treaty of Pans 
in 1783 at the end of Iho Amor. W\'ir 
of Independence. But following on the 
war we find a state of a flairs which boded 
ill for the mother country. The colonists 
were discontented nml aggressive; their 
discontent showed itself in the rebellions 
of Papincau and Mackenzie, both of which 
[ were futile. But tin* opening of the reign 
of Queen Victoria did not give prospect 
of an immediate relief of the situation. 
Bloodshed and discontent were rife; 
«oniething must be done which would help 
in the setLleinent of C. Lord Durham, 
who was sent out to Investigate matters, 
suggested that the colony should be 
granted responsible gov,, and a legislative 
union of Upper and Lower C. took place. 
The Fr. party for some considerable time 
held the balance of jiowcr, and the rioting 
at Montreal in 1849 led to the removal of 
the Legislature first to Toronto and 
Quebec alternately, and finally to Dttawa. 
For some time there was a considerable 
movement in favour of union with the 
U.S.A., but a recijirocity treaty with 
U.S.A. ill 185 4 put an end to this move- 
ment. After many difiiculties and many 
deadlocks between the great political 
parties, tlie British North America Act 
was passed by the Brit. Parliament in 
1807, and the dominion of (5., consisting of 
Uiipcr and Lower O., New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia, came into being. Prince 
Edward Is. and New ton nd land dropped 
out of the scheme at the last moment. 
There were many reasons for this federa- 
tion, the chief perhaps being that the fear 
of Amer. aggression made the colonists feel 
that iinlt(‘d action would safeguard the 
Interests of them all. The new additions 
w'ore of great value to the colonists of 
Upper and ].»ower O., and the federation 
went far to establish a really strong Brit, 
posvsesslon In N. Anierlc^. Since the 
Confederation, the Canadian Gov. ob- 
tained In 1879 tho right 0o give a pro- 
fererce in tariffs to another colony (or 
dominion), in 1881 the right of repre- 
sentation when treaties ooncorning her 
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Interests are beine discussed, and in 1897 
the rif^ht to demand that a treaty which 
she considers inimical to her interests 
should be abrogated. In the meanwhile 
occurred two rebellions of the half-breeds 
led by lllel, one in 1869 and the other in 
1 885 ; the second was the more dangerous, 
but w'as put down, and Riel was executed. 
Again, since the Confederation, in face of 
many dithcuIticH, the dominion has gone 
on incorporating new provs. and stretching 
her boundaries to the N. and to tho W. 
The Hudson Bay ter. was incorporated. 
Brit. Columbia joined the dominion, and 
t.tei> by step the whole of the present 
tcT. of tho dominion was incorporated. 

Progress in the last sixty years has been 
fairly rapid, particularly in tho twentieth 
rentury, though tho primary resources of 
the country are still practically untouched. 
Between tlio years 1881 and 1885, in 
spite of opposition in tho face of the 
greatest difllcultios, the C’anadian Pacillc 
Railway was built, and amongst the 
names which stand out above all others at 
this time are to be remembered the names 
of Lord Htrnthcona, liord Mount Stephen, 
and Sir Jolin Macdonald. The latter, 
after leading tlie C’onsorvativ<‘ party in 
C. successfully for many years, d. In 1891. 
Ho had faced many critical movemeut.s, 
hut he had been true to his policy of faith 
In C. and the Bril, Hia death 

l)roke up the Conservatlvo party, and in 
1890 Sir Wilfrid Lniiricr and the Liberals 
were returned to pOAver. They remained 
in office until 1911, when their policy of 
reciprocity was defeated and the Con- 
servatives under Mr. (later Sir Robert) 
Borden were returned. During tho crisis 
of the S. African war the Canadians 
showed their loyalty and sympathy, and 
the deeds of valour of the Canadian 
contingents raised C. to tho position of one 
of the leading forces in the Brit. Empire. 
This loyalty was further demonstrated, in 
striking manner, on the outbreak of the 
First World War, the hrst Canadian 
contingent landing at IMymouth on 
Oct. 16, 1914. Thi'^ contingent landed in 
Franco in Feb. 1915, and tmiglit at the 
second battle of Ypros, Aiiril 22, at St. 
Julicn, April 24, Festubert, May 20-26, 
Givenchy, June 15. In Jan. 1916, an 
increase in the number of ('’anadian troops 
to 500.000 w’as authorised. Actually, 

595.000 men were raised, of whom 

418.000 went overseas, while over 
$1,000,000,000 worth of munitions were 
supplied to the allies by CnnQ<linn 
factories. Other notable battles in which 
the Canadians played a prominent part 
wore tho capture of Vlmy Ridgo. Ijoos, 
the capture of Hill 70, Possehendacle, the 
Somme (March 1918), Amiens, Monchy le 
Preux, Drocourt^Qu6ant ‘switch’ (q.v.) 
line, Doiirlnn Wood, and Cainbrai (q.v.). 
During tho period of tho war t he Houses of 
Parliament at OttaAva were destroyed by 
flro (Feb. 1916), and there was a disastrous 
explosion of munitions at Halifax, N. Nova 

. Scotia (Deo. 1917). In the year following 
the war, the Prbice of Wales made an 
official tour of O., opening Quebeo Bridge 
on Aug. 22 and laving the foundation 
stone of the tower of the new ParUamont 


buildings at Ottawa. In the same year 
the Canadian National Railways were 
organised. Sir Robert Borden was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Arthur Meighon os Premier 
in 1920. but his Conservative Ministry 
soon fell, and Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Ijiberal, bo<',ame Premier (Doc. 1921), and 
held office till 1926, during which period 
there were two Imperial Conferences 
(1923. 1926) at which ho represented C.; 
a trade agreement was signed between C. 
and tho Bnt. W. Indies (1925), and Lord 
Byng of Viniy (q.v.), 1921, was made 
governor -general. In 1926 Mr. Melghen 
once again became Premier, but was 
defeated in the House immediately and 
resigned, 'rhe taxation IssAie and that of 
protc'ctive tariff’s remained tho dominant 
note in (‘anadian politics, neither party 
having any very clear advantage in 
majority, but in 1930 Mr. King was 
severely defonUid at tbo general elections, 
Mr. (iatcr Lord) Bennett (q.r.) becoming 
I^rime Minister at a time of somewhat 
serious unemployment and pledged to an 
uj»ward revision of tariffs, to exclude, 
especially, imports of mauufs. from tho 
IJ.S.A. In Oct. 1930 Mr. Bennett came 
to London at the head of the (^anadian 
delegation to the Imperial Conference, tho 
prin. issues being economic and constitu- 
tional (inter-imperial relations). 

C. suffered witli other (sountries in tho 
world economic crisis which began in 1929. 
Factories closed, the Avheat market 
collapsed, and the demand for manu- 
factured and agrio. products fell to 
tllsastrou.s levels. Tho prairie farmers 
Avere especially hard hit and the wheat 
pools faced groat losses. The provincial 
govs, came to their aid and by 1932 they 
were operating again as co-operative 
elevator companies. After tbo depression 
a drought set in, bringing clglit years of 
successive crop failures, while soil erosion 
aggravated the loss, high av intis blowing 
the scorched and crumbled earth for great 
distances. By 193.3 thousands of farmers 
Avere on relief, their savings w iped out, and 
inniimeralile farms Avore abandoned. The 
year 1930 marked tho end of Uio era of 
the rise of the wheat empire, which had 
begun witli tho construction of tho rail- 
Avays and though grain must continue to 
be important, the W. had other resources 
awaiting development. It was in this 
year, Uio, that the natural resources, which 
hitherto liad been kept under the control 
of tlie dominion gov., were transferred to 
the prairie provs. In 1930 Mr. Mackenzie 
King and the Liberals, Avho had been in 
office for five years, were defeated end the 
Conaervatives, under Mr. R. B. Bennett 
(now Lord Bennett) a lauyer from 
Calgary, assumed office. The aopresslou 
also encouraged new political movements. 
In Alberta the Social Credit party (q.v. 
and see also At.hkrta) advocated drastlo 
changes in the control of banking and 
money and gained control of the provincial 
legislature. The Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation, organised In 1933, 
advocated a fidde extension of publio 
ownership and a great extension of the 
social services. Despite the depressing 
features of the economic crisis these years 
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were not devoid of substantial achiove- 
ments: the Prairio Farm Rehabilitation 
Act of 1935, passed by the Conservative 
Rov., jirovided for a proKramme of 
reaearch through the eo-operntion of 
dominion and provincial >j:ovs. Through 
the efforts of farmcra and scientists, the 
line of agriculture was extended gradually 
further N. towards the Arctic circle. 
Radio and flying, too. helped in the 
expansion northward, freight being carried 
through t)ie N.W. Tera. and even to 
the Arctic Is. McMurray, at the end of 
the railway, 300 m. N. of Edmonton, 
became the gateway to the Mackenzie, 
and from there the airline reached N. 
1600 m. to Akhivik on tlie Arctic shore; 
but the fnll effects of tliis expansion 
northw'ard has not yet been realised. In 
1932 a national broadcasting system was 
estab., and four years later it was re- 
organised under the Canadian Rroad- 
eastlng Corporation — a combination of 
private owner'^hip and state control. The 
overwhelming Liberal victory in the 
provincial elections of 1934 was followed 
by Mr. Rennett’s heavy defeat in the 
general election of 1935 when Mr. Mac- 
Keuzie King once more became l*rcmier. 
Lord Willingdon succeeded Lord Hyng os 
governor -gi'.ncral in 1926 and was himself 
succeeded by Lord Rcssboroiigh in 1931. 
In 1935 Lord Twcedsimiir (John Buchan) 
becuvmo governor-general, and was in 
office until Jus death during tlio Hccond 
World War. In 1937 Mr. King and his 
Cabinet appointed a Royal Commission to 
study the problem of dominion-provincial 
relations. The outcome was the most 
thorough investigation since confedera- 
tion. The commission’s report, generally 
known as the ‘ Tlowoll-Sirois report’ 
m-ommended a change in the financial 
relations of dominion and provs. by wdiich 
the dominion gov. would collect more of 
the country’s taxes, but would nssnmo 
more responsibility for social services and 
prov. debts; but these proposals were 
not universally approved, and when the 
country became involved in war in 1939, 
the wliolc question was shelved. This was 
also the period of constitutional develop- 
ment in V. as in the other dominions 
affected by tlie Htatute of Westminster 
passed in 1931 (q.v.). In the case of C. 
and at the express wish of the f’anadian 
Ciov., two JlmitatioTis with regard to the 
Britisli North America Act, that is. with 
regard to the Canadian constitution, re- 
mained dcsyiite the Statute: (o) amciid- 
montfi were still to he made by the Brit. 
Parliament, which, liowever, w’ould act 
only at the request of the Canadian (fnv,; 
(b) legal liiises involving the interpretation 
of the British North America Act could 
still bo taken on appeal to the judicial 
committee of the I’rivy C^ouncil as the 
highest court, of the empire. These 
■limitations were to be removecl when- 
ever C. wtsheil, and were retained itccauso 
no method of amending the constitution 
had been foun(t« which was approved 
by all the provs. As the Statute of 
Westminster, by repeating the principle 
of the Crown os the symbol of the free 
association of members of the Brit. 


Commonwealth, demonstrated that the 
Crowui was tlio only legal link binding 
the inemhers togetlier, it was as king of 
C. that George VI. made Ids royal tour jn 
1939 and addressed the Canadian Parlia- 
ment in Ottawa. In this transformation 
from Empire to CVimnionwcalth C. has 
always played a leading part. ‘Since 
the time of Durham she hail been the chiet 
laboratory for the great experiment of 
colonial self-governmcmt which, after a 
century of tnaJ and error, had finally been 
brought to its logical conclusion’ (George 
W. Hrowm). The years 1931 and 1936 
vvei*e internationally disa-strous by reason 
of the Jap. invasion of China and Musso- 
lini’s invasion of Abyssinia— events which 
sorely tried the efliea(“.v of the i league 
machinery. In 193S Germany, prolltiug 
by the divs. among her adversaries, 
invaded Austria. With (Jermany’s in- 
vasion of Poland tJio Second NN'orld War 
began. 

But (’.’s share in these events was a 
minor one. though imn'c important than, 
perhaps, was suspected by Canadians. 
Thus public opinion strongly condemned 
the Jap. aggression, and the CJan.idian Gov. 
supported the protest made by the League. 
But It was not thought tliat any turther 
step was necessary — O. was not u great 
pow'er and the liountry was not yijt 
entirely free from the effects of the 
depression. Yet none the less C.. like* 
other eoniitries. w^as being hasteneil 
towards w'ar during these critical years 
by force of circumstances and also by 
policies in the formulation of which she 
had no part. Canadians had yet to 
learn that pence is indivisible and that 
war, like a bodily disease, infects the 
whole hodv. The royal tour of King 
George and Queen Elizahetli m N. 
AnicTi<*n in 1939 w'as a striking sign of the 
ncv7 spirit of underytund ing ninong tlie 
nations of the Brit. ’Commonwealth and 
between Britain and the U.S.A. This 
hotter understanding, liowever, did not 
manilcst itself so much in comimm 
policies as in the tacit recognition of 
coiuinoii interests which in the long run 
wont fleerter. The royal tour made this 
abundantly clear, and to millions the royal 
pair became a symbol of the meaning not 
onlv of the Brit. Conimonw'ealth but of 
Brit, democracy. Thus, ns the clouds ot 
war darkened tlie horizon of Furope, there 
emerged signs not only of a better undcr- 
Htamling hetaveen Britain and the U.S.A., 
but fd a ci>miiiou determination that the 
U.S. and C. would stand together 
in di'lcnce of N. Ainoriea against the 
menace of aggression. On Sopt. 10, 
1939, the Canadian Parliament resolved 
that the king should declare a stale of war 
between C. and Germany. O. thus 
ranged herself with Britain and other 
members of the Commonwealtli in the 
defence of freedom. 

Alone among the nations of America, 
she entered the war at its inception, 
believing that not only her destiny 
but that of the world was at stake. 
Events were to show that her belief was 
well founded. C. had small but well- 
organised forces which could soon be 
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expanded; but otherwise she was virtually 
unprepared. Yet by the spring of 194 ‘2 
she had in her active service force more 
than ‘ifi'i.OOO volunteers who had enlisted 
for aorviee anywhere In the world. (See 
under Defence, above.) (T^anadian de- 
tachments .served in Newfoundland, 
Iceland, the W. Indies, and Hontr Kong, 
luit most of the forccss overseas were 
stationed in the Ilrit. Ta., wlioso defence 
was essential to victory and wliosc shores 
were the only base from which an invasion 
could be launched in N.W. or W. Europe. 
From tlio time, a week after tlie declara- 
tion of war, that i\ co-operated in 
protecting tlie first convoy, the expansion 
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ot the (.‘nnadian navy la'caTiu* one of the 
most .striking u<*hicvctncuts of her war 
effort. In tlie first three years of tlie war, 
(.'antidian naval operations extended not 
only to home waters, but to the Caribbean. 
Mediterraiic.an, and the waters around 
(jreat Britain. Canadian ships shared in 
the Dunkirk evacuation, and Canadians 
attached to the Itoyal Na^y participated 
In the heroic if desperate oiierations off’ 
(Jk, and Oetan coasts. But (^.’s most 
remarkable contribution was llmt wbicb 
was associated witli the Royal Canadian 
Air Force. In the autumn of 1939. at the 
suggestion of the Brit. (iov.. Ihe Brit. 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan w’ns 
cstab. for the training of airmen from all 
over the self-governing empire The plan 
was plax'cd uinler the administration of 
C.*8 National Defence for Air, and 
Canadian airfields were tdiosen ns the 
scene of operations because her geo- 
graphical position gave immunity from 
the threat of enemy bombers. This plan 
became a major factor in determining 
the course of the conflict. Meanwhile 


(Canadian airmen wore fighting on widely 
.scattered fronts. Lai'go numbers at- 
tachcfl to Brit, squadrons fought over 
Britain, Europe, tlie Mediterranean areas, 
and Russia; and, in addition, nearly a 
score of Canadian squadrons w'ere in 
•action overseas by early 1942. Within 
two years of the hcgirmiiiW of the war hun- 
dreds of Amcr. -built Iiornbers wore being 
flown as a matter of course from New- 
foundland to Britain. But not until after 
Dunkirk w^as l,be lull significance of Cana- 
dian iiulustry realised. Tanks, acrordancs, 
and Innumerable articles of mechanise<l 
equipment wen* required immediately. 
From tills point began a, transformation 
winch in l(‘ss tban two \cars completely 
geareil (Jniiadian indn>.try to the war 
effort . 

New faetoi'ies were Iniilt and old ones 
cf>u\(‘rtcd to war purposes. Tanks, aero- 
planes, guns, munitions, and masses of 
otlnu’ articles were produced in a volume 
nil precedent crl in (’.'s liist. f)n Fi. and 
W. coasts and in the i»orts of tlie Great 
Lakes, a ship-building jirogrammc was 
undertaken to produce liundreds of ships, 
v<‘sscls of all si/es from motor torpedo 
lioats to large freigliters. The corvette, 
fast and well armeii. w'as the .special 
e.ontrlbiition m this regard to the cam- 
jiaign agumst the (icr. D-hoat menace. 
Canadian tinance, too, was mobilised 
completely to meet an enormously in- 
creased burden. By mid 1941 Canadion.s, 
throiigli taxes and war loans, were con- 
tributing 40 ijer cent of tlicir income to 
war [uirpost'vi. \ huidiiuirk in Canadian 
lust was the ereation on .Vug. IS, 1940, 
l)y C. and the I S.A. of tlie Permanent 
Joint, lioavd ot Defence, through an 
agreement, .signed at Ogitensburg by 
Mr. Macken/ic King and President 
Rooscve*lt. By this agreement the 
signatories in ctlect declared their 
determination to < o-operate fiillv ‘in the 
defence of the half of tlie W. lleim- 
spiiere.’ The Ogdensbnrg agreement 
marked a new ‘-tage not only in the 
relations ot C. and tlic l^.S.A., hiit in 
the relations of tiie C.S.A. w’ltli the lirit. 
Commonwealtli For the first tune in her 
lust, the had signed a permanent 

niililnr> agreement w ith a member of the 
Com im>n wealth, and had recognised C. as 
her closest friend and associate. For the 
first time, too. C. laid shown that she was 
hound to join with her neighbour in 
defence of the eominon eontment while 
she wa.s fret* also to stand hj other Bnt. 
nations overseas. 

Early in 194(5 public contideneo in 
Russian integrity was .shaken by the 
‘Soviet spy ea.se.’ Mr. MacKenzie King 
ill the Commons (Feh. 1.'). 194(J) said that 
iiifornintion had reached the gov. which 
estab. that there had la'cn di.sclosurcs of 
.secret and eonfldeiitial iiiforinatiun by 
unauthorised persons, including some 
inembers of the .staff of *a foreign mission’ 
in Ottawa, and the g»>v. had appointed 
Justices Taschereau and Kellock of the 
Supreme Court as royal eommissloners 
to report on i!u- wuse. The Soviet Gov., 
which had not Iwxui named, hastily 
averred that the information they had 
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recelTed from Canadian citizens concerned 
technological data which the Soviet 
authorities did not need, as the U.S.S.R. 
* possessed higher technological achlovo> 
tnents and which could be found in 
available pubs, on radiolocation, etc., 
and that the Soviet ambas. and the 
other members of the Soviet embassy 
were in no way concerned — the persons 
concerned being some employees on the 
staff of the military attach6 who had been 
recalled.* On Feb. 23 the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Poh'co detained thirteen persons, 
including two women, in connection w’ith 
the inquiry being uudortaJcen by tho 
commissioners. The commissioners in 
their first interim report (March 4) stated 
that the evidence proved the existence of 
a network of under-cover agents for the 
purpose of obtaining secret and confi- 
dential information from Canadian Gov. 
employees, and that these operations 
were carried on by members of tho sUiff 
of the Soviet eiiiba,s8y in Ottawa under 
direct instructions from Moscow; and 
that tho person in charge of those 
activities was the military attach^. 
Col. Nicolai Zabotiu, and staff. Tho 
rommi8.sioncTs had evidenre from ono, 
Tgor Gouzenko, cipher clerk to the mili- 
tary attach6, who had described the 
organisation and prodiicc'd original docu- 
ments which showo<l that specific tasks 
entnistcd in Aug. 1U45 by Moscow to 
Zabotln included those of obtaining 
information on technological processes 
in connection with the production of 
explosives and clicmicals; data in con- 
nection with tho materials of which tho 
atomic bomb was composed; and par- 
ticulars of the plant at (’halk R., Ontario, 
and tho proceasmg of iiramuiu. etc, Tho 
evidence estab. that four persons had 
communicated information to Soviet 
rcproseiitativcs in violation of the 
OiucJal Secrets Act, 1939. Ono was a 
woman of Russian origin, employed as a 
cipher clerk in the Dejit. of External 
Affairs. Tho second^ interim report 
stated that evidence had been lieard from 
four more persons under detention, 
including Dr. Raymond Royer, an 
assistant prof, of chem. at Mcfirill 
Univ., who had admitted that in 1943 
and 1944 he had given full information on 
his scientific work for transmission to tho 
Soviet Union. This work was in con- 
nection with tho new explosive RDX, 
research into which was conducted by the 
National Research Council. All these 
four additional pei*sons detained held 
positions of trust. On March 14-15 
F. Rose, Labour-Progressive (Comnmnlst) 
member for Montreal -Cartier In the 
Canadian Commons was also arrested and 
charged with conspiring with Dr. Royer 
and others. In a full statement In the 
Commons on March 19 Mr, Mac^Kcnzle 
JSJng said that the documents in the case 
disclosed inter alia that O. was being 
made *a base to secure information on 
matters of very^ grave concern to the 
U.8.A. and to Great Britain and that 
information was being sought through 
agents In Canada with respect to matters 
of the utmost concern to Canada, the 


U.S.A., and the United Kingdom.' On 
March 29 the commissioners issued their 
third interim report naming five more 
persons. A few days later the Soviet 
embassy issued a statement describing 
Gouzenko as a 'criminar and assorting 
that his statements were slanderous and 
fictitious. Dr. Boyer and most of tho 
others charged were committed for trial 
and eventually convicted and sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment (see 
Report of the Royal Commiss'um^ pub. 
Juno 27. 1946, by the King’s Printer an<l 
Controller of Stationery, Ottawa^ 

The question of the possibility of 
Newfoundland’s entry into the Canadian 
Confederation began to be mooted in 
Canadian political circles as early as 1043, 
and in July of that year Mr. J. \V. Nose- 
worthy (a member of tho Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation party), hhn- 
sclf of Newfoundland birth, urged In the 
Canadiau (Jomraons tliat tho tlnur was ripe 
for union between New'foundland and 
(^annda and he asked that immediate steps 
should be taken to bring about that union. 
Mr. MacKenzic King, in reply, declared 
tliat any diseiissions on tlio subject ought 
to be initiated by Newtoundluml(TS rather 
than by Canadians, but that ‘ if the peoi>h‘ 
of Newfoundland ever deeido that they 
wish to enter .a Canadian Federation and 
should make that decision clear beyond 
all possibility of misiiinlerstanding, 
Canada would give the moat sy in pathetic 
oonsidfjration to the pro])oKal.’ After 
tho w’ar Newfoundland elected (autumn, 
1946) a national convention to make 
rceomiiicudations to tho Rrit. (lov. a»s to 
the possible forms of tiitnro gov. to be 
Kubinitt^jd to the people of Newfoundland 
at a national referendum —tho three 
alternatives being tho continuance of 
commission gov., reversion to dominion 
status, or federal union with C. The 
convention did not tn fact rci'ommend 
confederation as one of tho alternatives U) 
bo put to the ])Cople; but tho secretary of 
state for coinmonwoalth relations in 
London dt'cided that in view of the 
existence of a strong body of opinion in 
the is. m favour of it, and also bceauso tho 
convention had sent a delegation to C. 

I which had resulted in terms of confedera- 
tion being offered by the Canadian Gov., 
confederation shouhl be put to the people. 
The first referendum showed that there 
was no substantial l)ody of o]>iiiion In 
favour of a gov. by commission, while tho 
other two alternaUves polled more or less 
equal votes; but a.s a result of the second 
refcrcinlum tho confederation proposal 
secured tho rieecasary majority. The 
Canadian Gov. intimated tliat they wouhl 
receive representatives of Newfoundland 
to discuss terms and the Nowfoundlantl 
Gov. aijpointed a delegation for that 
urposo. Tho terms of c^grcenient for 
ringing Newfoundland ii^to the con- 
federation w’oro signed in Ottawa on Doc. 
11, 1948, by representatives of tho 

Canadian Gov. and the Newfoundland 
delegation, the operative date for union 
being March 31, 1949. subjeot to tho terms 
of the agreement being approved by the 
Canadian Parliament and by the Now- 
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foundland Gov. The Canadian Commons 
having passed the necessary n^solution, 
and the Newfoundland Gov. also assenting 
to the terms, the Brit. Gov. In aceordance 
with the Joint request of C. and Newfound- 
land, gave its assent to union by an Act of 
I’arllament confirming the tigrcemcnt. 
Under the agreement the services taken 
over by the dominion gov., thereby 
relieving the new prov. (now the tenth 
prov. of C.) of the public costs incurred in 
respect of them after they had been tnkcu 
over, were: the Newfoundland Railway, 
including sonic shifiping and other marine 
feervlces; the Newfoundland Hotel; tele- 
graphic services; civil aviation; customs 
and excise; defence; proteetion of 
fisheries; geological, topographical, geo- 
detic and bydrograiihic surveys; light- 
houses, Imoys, and beacons; radio 
broadcasting system; and some other 
public 8crvic>es. 

This proved to he the hist political 
achievement of Mr. MaoKcnzie King. 
In 1948 there were rumours that, for 
health rcnsotiH. he proposed shortly to 
retire from active part i<-ipat ion in iiolitics. 
He had alroa,dy held the reins of gov. in 
C.. in combined fienods. for a greater 
number of years than any other fa*line 
minister in the world. He visited 
London in Oct. 1948 to ta.ke part in the 
Hornlnion rrcmiei. ' ^V»nferi‘nce, but. was 
unable to atteiid, ami suon sfterw.irds 
he announced his retirement. IJ<* vas 
snceeeiled as Prime Mlnistorand presltlent 
of the privy eouncil by the Ht. Hon. 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, K.C’. 

JJterainre . — (Ainiidian literature, both 
Kng. and Fr., emerged lati\ A national 
literature prosupiiosos a mature society, 
(j., while it has achieved political auto- 
nomy. still awaits adulthood. Its ter. i.« 
60 vast, segmented l»y geography, and 
varied in its ethnic eornmunities. that the 
arts and letters of C. are bound to be 
regional. The entry of Newfoundland 
into the confederation, and the Increasing 
importance of tlio Arctic, still further 
underline that fact. Racial and religious 
ditTerences suggest no early or easy fusion 
of Canadians into n liomogenous people. 
Yet there is slowly appearing a dis- 
tinguishable type. No other part of C. 
has produced anything like the self- 
conscious (’ulture of Quebec, la petite 
patrie, compounded of race and religion, 
the determination to sur\ive unchanged, 
the age-old preoccupations with the altar, 
hearth, and the traditions of the folk. 

1. English Canadian JJteratiire. — Fol- 
lowing the Conquest, Rrit. .settlement 
largely cohsIsUhI of Isolated communities 
of immigrants. &Jnrnc communities were 
dollhorately segregated uniLs of Highland 
Scots Catholics, others were Coiigrcga- 
tionalists or United Empire Loyalists. 
Each was jealous of its rights and 
tenacious of its folk -ways. The Puritan 
tradition of Congregationalism, and of 
New England colleges, emerged In 
, Rev. Henry Alline, the poet of rapture 
and revolt, founder of the MantJme 
Baptists, and In Rev. Jonathan Odell. 
Tory satirist of Nova Scotia. The Tory 
mind of the Loyalist contrived a political 


and social structure In Ontario. All this 
has developed into a congeries of regional 
patterns. For many years those cultural 
is. remained obstinately colonial, their 
writers and artists derivative in style, and 
their work saturated with nostalgia for 
other days and other ways. Subject to 
Westminster, fearful of the incipient 
iinpcriallsm of Washington, the young 
nation became inhibited and retarded. 
Divided in language and religion, over- 
whelmed by geography, by distance and 
sharply contrasting interests; escaping the 
blood -bath of crisis, and the purge of revo- 
lution that welded other conglomerate 
states; missing the liberal and progressive 
movements following Darwin, C. was late 
In awakening. Its survival of the 
shattering blow of the First World War 
was a miracle. It not only survived, but 
Its grcai.ncss dates from then. Before 
then neither Canadian hist, nor Canadian 
literature i*eceived any recognition at a 
Canadian univ. The Canadian Authors’ 
Association was born in 1920. 

Eskimo and Indian culture have had no 
effect upon Canadian literature. The 
earliest, and still in some ways ttio best, 
books were the personal accounts of 
their travels by the great explorers — 
Cook, Thompson, Vancouver, Hfl.rmon, 
and so on down to Tyrrell, ytefanssou, and 
others. It is a roll-call of immortals, 
and through such serlcH us The Makers of 
Canada, Canada and Its Province’^, ami 
'Phe Champlain Socii'ty publications, the 
roconl is known round the world. To 
tlie.se annals may bo added the travel 
books of authors and artists — Mrs. 
Simcoo, Mrs. Jameson, the Strickland 
sisters, Kane, Cuthn, Heriot, Morris, and 
so on to Frederick Philip Grove and 
Philip H. Godsell. 

The first native-born Canadian poet, 
Oliver Goldsmith, a grandnephew of his 
Irish namesake, pub. The IhainQ Villo{je 
in 182.5. Kng., Scots, and Irish tmigrA 
poets. Kirby, McLaucblnn, McGee, and 
many others were pole imitators of .Scott, 
Byron, (Jray. and Burns. Then appeared 
Clinrles Sangster and Charles Mair, the 
first consciously Canadian poets, followed 
by Isabella Valancy Oawford, and 
Canadian literature bad at last begun. 
Tlie preoccupation of Mair and Crawford 
uith people, especially pioneer tvpw. gave 
way to tlie (Iroup of the Sixties, a no- 
man’s-laiid of nature poetry. The chief 
men of letters were boru around the 
sixties: Wm. Henry I>rummond, 

Albert I^urrant Watson, Pauline Johnson 
(Tekahioriwako). Sir Charles G. D. 
Roberts, Bliss Carman. An luliald Lamp- 
man, Wm. Wilfred (^amfihelJ. Duncan 
Campbell ?(‘ntt. F'rcderick (icorec Scott, 
and Toni MacInnes. Those poets were 
unchallenged. Their work inspired politi- 
cal orators, oduentionists. and the emerg- 
ing arts. Following this ‘golden age* 
came Theodore Rolu-rts. Robert W. 
.*^ervioe, Francis Sherman, John McCroo. 
Wilson Maclionald, MaPlori© i’fekthaU, 
and E. J. Pratt, With Sherman the Pre- 
Raphaelites diet., wdtii Picktliall thoOeltio 
twilight faded, and with Pratt a fresh 
wind swept through Canadian letters, 
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The foundation was laid for the birth of 
the Montreal grroup. In no country have 
groups counted for so much, since they 
guai'anteed comradeship and symj^athetic 
understanding in a vast, lonely, and in- 
different land. The Montreal poets, 
A. J. M. Smith, Leo Kennedy, A. M. 
Klein, and Frank Scott, opened wide the 
doors for the new day, and the movenient 
gains strength every year. Kayniond 
Knister was in a sense a founder of the 
movenient; while belonging to it in time, 
but not in sidrit, are Arthur Hourinot and 
Audrey Alexandra Krown. The new 
voices are many and varied, and a few 
ot them seem destined for greatness. 
Among the more ('.xperieneed of these 
poets are Earle Ilirney, (’luirlcs Bnice, 
Dorothy Livesay, Anne Mairiott, D. K. 
Page, Patrick Anderson, Raymond Hons- 
ter, L. A. Mackay, Louis Dudek, and 
James \V reford. The ijjtluence of Auden, 
Eliot, Spender, Thomas, and i^onnd 
has supplanted Wordsvvoi*t.h, Urowniiig, 
Arnold, and Swinliurno, but the poets are 
finding their proper themes, and are 
communicating something tliat is de- 
finitely a part of the new domimon and 
the new age. 

For a long time fiction was tlie most 
representative ol the literary forms, but 
it beeame too pisillric and b\iperficial 
and ceased to have any influence 
upon Canadian life. Wrn. Kirby’s 2'he 
Oolden Dog (1877) and John Riidiardson's 
IVacousta (1832) worked the Fr. regime 
and gained international recognition, as 
did Thomas Chandler Uali burton’s Sam 
Slick (1837-40). There wore many imita- 
tors until Sir (tilbert I^arker's romantic 
tales ended the romanlic cycle. Sam Shek 
fathered an entire ago of preposterous 
nomseiiso in the humour of Iho IJ.S.A. 
Sentimentality continued in the novels of 
L. M. Montgomery, Ralph (^onnor, Nellie 
McClung, Arthur Stringer, Tiieodore 
Roberts, Marjorie Picktliall, and Lacoy 
Aiiiv, and in a multiplying group ot 
rcgionalists, Norman ^Duncan, Robert 
Stead, and Laura CJoddnian Salverst»n. 
With the First World War came a pro- 
founder understanding of life ami charac- 
ter, and the novels ot Mazo de la Roche, 
Raymond Knister, Morley (''nllaghan, 
Frederick Pldli]) Drove, 'I’honias Raddall, 
Gwethalyn Graham, IMiilip Cliild, and 
Hugh MacLerinan, all of whom found 
markets abroad. The devolopmont of 
the Canadian novel illustrates the slow 
maturing ot Canadian culture. It also 
illustrates the mid-position C. holds be- 
tween the thought and life of the IJ.S.A. 
and the United KingfJoni. The nature 
story, invented by Sir Charles (L 1>. 
Roberts, and taken up by his contem- 
poraries, Ernest Thompson Seton, Mar- 
shall Saunders, W. A. Fraser, Arthur 
Heming, ‘Grey Owl,’ and others, was 
imitated everywhere. The earliest essays 
by Howe and others were either newspaper 
editorials or speeches, those of Goldwin 
Smith preeu^hments, the essays of Sir 
Wm. Osier convocation talks, those 
of Thomas O’Hagan and John Roade 
polished journalism, Archibald MacMoc- 
han’s superior tales of character and 


incident. Sir Andrew Macphall and 
Cecil Francis Lloyd wrote literary essays 
in the high tradition, and W. A. Deacon 
began as one of our most charming casual 
essayists. PeJliam Edgar was a com- 
mentator on letters, Peter McArthur a 
chronicler of the farm and countryside. 
Grove’s dc.scrii)tive xdeces, Emily (Barr’s 
memorabilia, W. fl. RIake’s flshcrmen’.s 
taltjs, and E. K. Rrown’s critical papers 
indicate gi-owing competemse and ripe- 
ness. Canadian drama has liad a litful 
career. Charles Mair, Wm. Wilfrid 
Campbell, and Robert Norwmod, poet** 
with no knowledge of the stage, wrote a 
literary drama that is neither read nor 
acted. Marjorie iMckthall’s The IFood- 
earver*s U'lfe was the first actable ono-act 
play m veiv.e, and syiudironisiMl with the 
emergence <>1 the little theatre move- 
ment in Hrit. Columbia, Montreal, and 
ToronL). With stage's available welcom- 
ing experiment, drama clubs and leagues 
came into being, with new playwriglits 
and ultimately tlie Canadian drama 
festival. From the biblical Shake- 
spearian flve-aciers of (Hilaries lleavysege^ 
tx) Merrill Dennison and Lester Sinclair 
is an entire age. The ilevelopinent of a 
Canacliau type of Iminour in pro.se and 
verse, and in paiuting and seulpturo, 
points to the growing maturity of the 
Canadian people. From T. C. Ilallbiiiton 
to Thomas Lanigan, from W. 1-1. Drum- 
moiul, Stephen Leacock, and R. W. 
Service to John Robins, E. J. Pratt. 
Watson Kirkconnell, It. K Saudwell, and 
Robertson J lavics is a long hiep. Canadian 
arts and iotters still lack confidence in the 
pre.senee of hnmamtv. 

‘2. French Canadian Literature. — During 
Die Fr. regime there was no litorntiire save 
the nelations JtKsuiie^ and similar 
coprcspondtMieo of rival religious orders 
print/Cd in Franeg. There was no print- 
ing xircss in C. under the Fr. kings, just 
as there was none lor a long time in the 
Amor, colonics umior the Eng. kings. 
Since the Conquest Fr. Canadian lettoi-s 
Imvc developed more rapidly as a.n 
autonomous art than in Eng. -speaking C. 
W'hile tliey followed the models of la 
mtre natrie for style, the content was 
Canadian. The i-'r. (.^inadian lived alone 
in an alien world, fearful alike of anti- 
clorical and i*epiiblic-an France, and of the 
Protc.st.ant and predatory Eng. colonics. 
Shephertied by tlie clerical and pro- 
fe.ssionaI ?lite of his own T>eople, groiviiig 
more intensely (Jatliolio and Fr., jealous 
of their rights and folk-ways, and resent- 
ful of all foreigners, Fr. C^anadian arts and 
letters were surcharged with racial and 
religious emritloris. While there wore 
Huguenots among the founders of New 
France, they were gradually excluded, 
and Protestantism to this day has no 
impressive foothold in Quebec. There 
has persisted, however, a Bniall anti- 
clerical efement among th^fF’r., opposing a 
too-comploto domination of life by the 
clergy, that has even Its clerical adherents. 
The Catholic Church Inspires and super- 
vises every phase of Fr. Canadian life. 
Tt has lK)on the chief patron of the artist 
and writer, and has inspired the Prov. 
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Oov. to extend its patronaf^o to the art8 
and letters as no other ffov. in C. has 
done. The constant prossiire of race and 
religion tends toward a certain inbreeding 
and over-einphasls. 

The pub. ol Fr. Canadian hooks 
during the pftst twenty -five years has 
btjou astonishing, l)oth as to (luantity 
and (juality. The eraft of iiookinaking 
stands very high. Journalism from the 
days oi Mieliel liiliaud and Ktieniio ^^a^ent 
U> the present lias iieen conspicuous for 
its style, and the apostolic vigour with 
which it has siionsored the interests of 
the people. The la.tlior of Fr. Canadian 
letters was Etionne Parent, cdit.or of 
Le Ca)i.adien, with its flaming legeml *Nos 
instil utioiis, Notre Jjangiie ct Nos Lois.' 
Hector Fahrt.^, Arthur J lines, L. O, Davnl, 
Henri llourassa, J. I*. Turdlvel, .T. (’. 
Harvey, and T. H. IJoucliard ivere all dis- 
tinguisiiod editors and journalists, and 
gathered about them the beat poets and 
essayists of their day. The essayists in 
Fr. C. were no mere dilettantes. They 
were sensitive to style and good taste, 
but they nearly always sponsored a cause. 
Even literary criticism followed this 
tradition. No other literature devotes 
so much time to lissavs on writers and 
their liooks, to reviews of rcviewerH. hut 
the central theme is ottcii the some, 
evoking ‘Our MasUt the I'ast,’ eoinmuni- 
euting tJie will to survr. o, plcduing lo\alty 
to the inijionderables. The list of writcM’s 
in this (fcurc is long, extending Irom 
t‘’.tienne I’arent, Sir James LcMoine, and 
Hubert Jiurne, to Ernest tJagrion, ilcTiri 
D’Arles, Louis Danton, Adjulor Rivard. 
Manriee IHdiert, Mgr. (yamille Hoy, and 
Cuy Svlv(;slre. Poetry, as in Eng.- 
apoaking C., has been tlie most repre- 
sentative hraneh of letters, both in volume 
and quality, and in the resulting in- 
flnenee upon the ciiltuj’o of tlie people. 
Fi*ciiuently the models have been those 
of Frauc<*, tii-st the romantic and later the 
disenchanted, hut for the most part onlv 
the pattern was horrow'od. The eontent 
has remained persistently (^-anadian. 
From the doggerel of MuMiel flibaud, the 
tlrat imet, to Octave t’rcmazie, the first 
authentic pf)et, is a vast distanoe. The 
epic verso of C’rfmiazie, the Ivne of Loins 
Fr6chette, the poetry of altar and soil of 
Pamphile LeMay, were followed by 
Win. Chapman, l^lrnile Nelligan, Albert 
Lozeau, Jean Charboniie.iu. Paul Morin, 
Alfred DosRoehers, Paul Couin, 81 mono 
Routier, Maurice Hubert, and Robert 
Choqiiotto, increasingly competent in 
dealing with the lives of thoir own pooyde. 
The novel began as a vehicle for the pre- 
servation of the faith anil the folk-ways 
of the rae.e and, while it has largely re- 
mained loyal to these ends, it has steadily 
developed as art. The distani'o between 
/a» Anciens Vanadiens, by Phillpiio 
Aubert l)oGasp6, Jean liivardy by 
Antoine 06 rin-LnJole, Laure Conan's 
Anguine de Monibrun^ and Blanche 
Lamoutagne'a poems and novels and the 
modern novels of Louis Hubert, ‘ Riuguet,' 
Gabrielle Roy, Yves Theriault, and Roger 
Ijemelin, to mention the most conspicnons, 
is considerable, but the genealogy is un- 


mistakable. Their great strength is due 
to the fact that the authors are naturallj' 
but resolutely themselves, more and more 
a part of the world at large, but unwilling 
to forfeit the old taith for the new cosmo- 
politanism. The writing of hist, has 
been a profound maker of hist. In Fr. O,, 
Irorii tho Anglophile Michel Bibaud, the 
first native-born poet and historian, on 
tlirough F. N. Garrieau, Abb6 J. B. A. 
Ferland, Sir Thomas (Uiayiais, and Sir 
James JicAloino, ti> Chanoin Lionel 
(iroulx and Abh6 Arthur Maheiix. 
llists., eauseries, accoimts of travel, 
tales ot exploration, commentaries on 
men and events, lives of the Hxte — these 
have multiplied, some authors projecting 
single-handed entire series of vols. They 
not merely record events, hut endlessly 
interpret them, umierlino their main 
lessons, and throngli them state and re- 
state tlie Fr. Canadian’s ease, always with 
deep emotion, often with distiuction, and 
increasingly fairer to the other side. The 
contribution to Fr. Canadian solidarity ot 
such biograpliers as Abbf‘ II. R. Casgraiu, 
li. O. David, Sir Adolphe Konthior. 
Pierre (Jeorges Roy, and Mgr. Olivier 
Maurault is inealeulablo. Publications on 
religion and theology, brochures convoy- 
ing the mind of the Chundi on education, 
public luoraLs, economic and industrial 
mattiu’s, sermons and iasplratioiial litera- 
ture, school texts and manuals of religious 
instruction, learned works oC .all sorts, are 
issued m swelling numbers, anil often 
achieve great distinction of style and 
format. Drama is only now coming into 
its o\Mi, chicllv through the encourage- 
inont of the radio, and its strength is that 
its roots are in (lie native soil. The work 
of Yves TJieria .It is outstanding. 

Eng. and Fr. letters in G. have tended 
more and more to go tlieir own way, but 
there is .a gnawing liehcf that ultimately 
the bonne enienU' ^^^ll be consummated in 
a more perfect understambng. Eng. and 
Fr. Canadians are committial to live 
together us a people. The golden age of 
lelter-s in ICngland and France was horn of 
a eonunoii source; in C. the two traditions 
mec*t again, and their roots are buried 
deep m a common sod. The idiom may 
vary, hut heiicelorth tlie meaning will b<‘ 
inereasinglv the siirae. 

Art . — .\rt in the colony of New France 
began about D) 7 fi when thf‘ sojourning 
artist. Fr.TO Ime (Claude Francois), trans- 
planted tho European stjli' of religious 
paintrug into Canada. Sliortly after- 
wards the more important art ot sculpture 
in wood wa.s introduced t>v JiU'quos Le- 
blond de Latour and olJiis’ carvers who 
eumc as masters to Bishop Jjaval’s school 
of arts and crafts near (hiebec. Though 
]>alnting was for a century to remain m 
the thrall of folk art or the imitation of 
Europe, the carving of statues and of 
decorative work in churehes developed in 
a more original way, retlecting but uot 
imitating tho Fr. style In its unfolding 
from the Louis XIV. to the Louis XVI, 
The Levossour family in Quebec were the 
prln. exponent ^ of this art during the era 
of relative isolation from Franco in the 
earlier eighteenth century. The art of 
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embroidery flourished under tlio nuns and 
often showed considerable originality. 

The Brit, conquest of 1759 restored con- 
tacts with Europe to a limited extent. 
A reflection of Chardin and Fragonard was 
seen in Fran ols Beaucourt, tlie first 
Canadian painter to study abroad. Later, 
in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the portraits of Antoine Plamondou and 
Th6ophll<» Hamel shovved the influence of 
the Fr. classicists. The Brit, tradition by 
this time had also begun to play its 
important part in the formation of Cana- 
dian art. In Nova .Scotia llobert Field 
carried the methods of eighteenth-century 
Brit, portraiture Into the early nineteenth 
century. In Quebec the carvers of the 
Baiilairgd afclier and the silversmiths 
combined Eng. neo-classic motifs with 
their tradiiional Barotjae elements to 
produce an original and splendifi stylo. 

Landscape painting, however, was the 
most important legacy of Brit. art. A 
considerable number of toiiographical 
artists, both professional and amateur, 
from Richard Short (1701) to William 
Henry Bartlett (1830), visited the colony 
and recorded tlia Canadian «cenc. These 
inspired the same pursuit on part of 
resident .'irtlsts auclx as Paul Kune (1H|0- 
1871), whoso study of the landscape and 
Indian life took him from Toronto to the 
west coast and back again between 1846 
and 1848. Cornelius KricgholT (1815-7*2), 
who wiis in C. between 1810 and 1806, 
painted the Fr. Canadian scene in the 
picturesque manner which he had learned 
ill Holland and at l)i sseldorf, but he also 
recognised the broad patterns and holtl 
colours which belong to the Canadian 
land'<>rape. 

Around 1880, the romantic picturesquo- 
ness of Kane and Kriegholf gave way to 
a naturalistic treatment of the Canadian 
scene which developed thfouch the work 
of Allan Kelson, Henry Sandham, and 
Lucius O’Brien (with affliilties to both 
England and the Hudson R. school in 
the l'..S.A.) to the realistic (/enre and por- 
traiture of Robert Hutrh (1849-1919), 
also the painter of the first Canadian 
mural picture, ‘The Fathers of Confedera- 
tion,’ In 1881. This movement coincided 
with the bmnding of the first official art 
organisations, the Roval Canadian Aca- 
demy and the National Oallcry of C. 
(1880). In the nineties, realism yielded to 
the richer, more poetic mode illustrated in 
Horatio Walker ( mrjS-l 938). the painter 
of aenre In the Bnrhlzon manner; 

Homer Watson (1855-1936), a landscapist 
influenced by Constable: and Wm. Brym- 
ner (1855-10*25), the painter of dream- 
like landscapes with a kinship to Tnnesa 
in the U.S.A. Realistic sculpture, as 
practised by Hamilton MacCorthy (1847- 
1939). also gave way to the elegance of 
raonumentfl of Louls-Phllippe H6bert 
(1,85()-1»I7). 

A younger generation of painters who 
saw In Fr. impressionism a new- approach 
to the (^anadfan landscape played an 
important part in launching the modem 
Canadian school. Maurice Cullen (1860- 
1934) ellmluated the European haze of 
atmosphere in his later works In order to 


express the emphatic contours and colour- 
patteras of the N. landscape. Maro- 
Anrdle de Foy Suzor-Cot6 (1869-1937) 
took steps in the same direction; he waa 
also a sculptor who specialized in genre 
groups. James Wilson Morrico (1865- 
1924), who lived moat of his life in Paris 
In contact wdth all movements from 
Whistler to Matisse, had the immediate 
efTect in his native country of encouraging 
the flat pattern and a further reacldng one 
in establishing the idea of ‘ pure’ painting. 

But the first movement In Canadian art 
to he identified as iiatioual was initiated 
by a groiij) of young painters In Toronto 
in the years following 1910. A. Y. Jack- 
son brought from Montreal the influence 
of Morrico as well os ins own passion for 
discovery, the untrained Tom Thomson 
(1877-1917) a native genius and a pro- 
found uudciNtanding of tho N. woods, 
Arthur Lismer and Franklin Carmichael 
(1890-1945) a feeling for rhytlimic move- 
ment, F. H. Varlcy a mastery of paint, 
J. E. H. MacDonald (1873-1932) a poetry 
of interpretation, Lawreri fc>. Harris a 
djmamio vision of the force.s of nature. 
The Group of Seven (including the fore- 
going with the exception of Thomson, and 
with the addition ot sev. oHuts at dilferont 
times between 19*20 and 1933) felt tho 
impact of impressionism, post-irnpros- 
sioiiism, and expressionism, but national 
feeling was tho catalyst which fused these 
influences into a new style, austere, un- 
quiet. and uncomiiromisliigly regional, 
which was hailed in England ami FrariC/O 
during tho twenties Ix'foro it was accepted 
ut home. (A)ntemporari(*s of the group in 
other parts of C. IncludcMl Albert II. 
Robinson, Clarence A. Gagnon (1881- 
1941), and Marc-Aur lo Fortin, whose 
patterning of the Quebec countryside con- 
stituted a much gentler, more lyric and 
decorative art, while WalU‘r J. Phillips 
cxc'inpliiiod the samcr tcmlency in his 
colour woodcuts and water-colours. Two 
other artists of the same generation 
developed individual styles of the highest 
order. David B. Milne’s delicate, Ima- 
ginative, quiet manner tlepcnds on pat- 
terns of a simple and oxciulsite sort, and 
elusive colour harmomes as personal as 
handwriting. Emily Carr (1871-1945), 
who painted all her life in Brit. Columbia, 
underwent an astonishing expressionist 
develoi>mcnt after brief contact with tho 
Group of Seven. Her canvases and spon- 
taneous sketches are expressions of her 
entbu.siastic response to tlie stylized forms 
of tho Indian totems and her excited 
reaction to the luxuriant growth of tho 
W. fore.sts. 

Recent trends Include a further develop- 
ment of tho stylo of the Group of Seven 
along broader and more varied and per- 
sonal linos on the part of ope Important 
croup. Charlea Comfort with Ids clean, 
efficient line, Carl Schaefer with bis 
auhtlety and lotlmoc.y In water-colour, 
Wm. Ogllvie with his delicate stylized 
figures, Jack Nichols with hisi delicate and 
pathetic ones, and Prudence Howard 
(1891-1947) with her powerful ones all 
atenv.from the ’austere* school. A number 
of genre painters bavo moved somewhat 




deeply inlhioTiecd by coiiUMnr»orai’y Euro- 
pean schools of ‘pure’ paiiitiii}^, abstrac- 
tion, and expressioni'-’m, particularly of 
the school of I'ari-?. It inclmles amoni? 
others Alfred rdlim. Frit/ llrandtner, 
I’aul- Emile llordiias and Jacques do 
Tormancour and (loodriilj^c Roberts. 

Sculpture has followed the same general 
pattern of development as painting. 
Walter Allwaid (Vlmy Kidge Memorial), 
Frances Ijoriiig, Florence Wylo, Henri 
Hubert, Alfred LaliherW', and other con- 
temporaries of the (iroup of Seven 
strengthened and PlmpUflod the forms of 
their figures, while Emanuel Hahn and 
IClizaboth Wyn Wood introduced land- 
scape and other motifs from nature, 
stylizing them In an expressive manner 
almost to the point of abstraction. Con- 
temporary sculptors exhibit a growing 
variety of Ihnuences, methods, and 
themes, as indicated by Sibyl Kennedy’s 
elongated and expressive figures, Sylvia 
Paoust’s decorative religious work, the 
powerful figures of Jacoblne Jones, and 
the incisive, nervous ones of Donald 


I of museums, galleries, and commumtv 
centres. 

Arrhilectnre . — Architecture in C. had its 
begiiiuings in the first dwellings of the 
Lawrouro settlement m the seventeenth 
century. I 'alike the wooden houses of 
New England , Canadian ones were built 
of stone. At the outset, they roscmbled 
buildings in the Norman tns. and country- 
side, but about 1730 there appeared cer- 
tain native Icatures, the moat noticeable ol 
which wa.s an exaggeration of tJio curving 
cave which, with the addition of pos^is, 
eventually formed the veranda. In only 
a very few buildings of the Fr. regime, 
designed by clerical .imateurs or Fr. 
military architects, were there traces of the 
classicism of Paris; otherwise churches, 
religious houses, and dwellings alike 
shared a common simplicity of design. 

The eighteenth-century Eng. settle- 
ments in the Maritime provs. followed a 
version of Uu' Georgian similar to that 
found in New gland, and Eng. influences 
mingled with local traditions in Fr. C. 
after 1759. The end of the eighteenth 
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century saw the introduction of the log 
cabin on the frontier, but tn. architecture 
reflected the Regency styles, with tlio 
Palladia n version (he favourite for larger 
buildings (Province House, Halifax, by 
John Merrick, 1811), The arci\itects of 
this period were often Eng. military 
engineers (Quebec Anglican cathedral by 
Maj. Robe and Capt. Hall. 1804), but 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century the (Ik. revival spread into C. 
from the IJ.S.A., dotting the country 
roads with ‘Ternplc-tytKi’ buildings (St. 
Andrew’s, Niagara, 18:H). 

The Gothic revival began with Notre- 
Dame in Montreal, designed in 1824 by 
James O* Donnell w’ith assorted Gothic 
dotfiil.s and (Georgian iiroportionu, and an 
elaborate' carpenter’s (Jotliic sprang up 
at the same time. Dot later arcliitects 
such as P^re F61ix Martin (St. Patrick’s. 
Montreal, 1847) and William Thomas 
(St. Michael’s Cathedral. Toronto, 184.>, 

St. Paul’.s, Hamilton. 18,')7) based their 
work on a closer study of Gothic inonii- 
ments, while Frank Wills approached 
true medieval proportions in the cathe- 
drals of Fredericton (184.7) and Montreal 
(1857). The most imposing monuments 
of the revival were Piiiv. College, Toronto 
(by Frederick Wm. Cumberland. 18.70). 
biiilt in the Norman style which was tlien 
considered a variety of Gothic, and the 
Parliament Uuildings at uttawa. winch 
show Ruskin’s inlluejicc (by iiiomas 
FuUcr and Frederick St<‘ut, 18,79). In 
the sixties and seventies the Renaissance 
style was also revived, iiaiiiculaiiy for use 
ill office buildingvS and ambition^ dwellings. 
The influences until tins time were pre- 
dominantly Rrit., but in the eighties tlie 
massive and funetioiial ‘ Romanesouo’ 
which stemmed from Henrv Llohson 
Richardson In the C.S. \. and was carried 
out 111 sombre red or brown stone, 
became widesiiread in C. 

In the nineties tlie n.nvet('‘ of eaiiiiT i 
decades w'as replaced by a studied cor- 
rectness of design. Tliw arcintefts ^\ilo 
aroumi 19(>0 founded their professional 
bchoohi and soeietie-^. l>f*eaTiie conversant 
with a variety of sf>Ies. apidiing their 
accomplished Renaissance to ottlcc and 
iegialatlve lunldings (Saskatchewan 
Parliament, Regina. F. & \\ S. Ma.xw'oll. 
1910), their learned Gothic to <')mrches 
and parliament iuiildings (New’ I^arlia- 
ment, Ottiiwa. Jolin \. I’curson. 1919), 
the Classic to banks and lailw'ay statioas 
(Union Station, Toronto. J919. R<»ss Sc 
MacDonald, Hugh .iom*s and .i. M. i^yle), 
the Georgian and Tudor to villas f»r the 
now familiar Fr. ‘cliatcrni stylo’ to hotels 
— as site or function seemed to dcnuiiid. 

Skystrrapers — the Ihniij Star Duilding, 
Toronto, Cliapman &c O.xley, 1928; the 
Aldred Building, Montreal. Burott & 
Blackadcr, 19:i0; and the Cunadiari Bank 
of Commerce, Toronto, Darling & Pearson, 
1930, arc among the largest e.xnmples — 
which depended on sinietiirul stetd and 
reinforced concretiH sometimes had the 
exterior of a cathedral or palace. 

Evidences of a new style, which frankly 
acknowledged the new' materials and 
techniques and expressed new functions. 


Canada 

W'ere found in the early part of tho present 
century inutilltartan structures such as fac- 
tories and grain elevators. More recently 
tho new architecture, sometimes reflecting 
features of the European ‘international 
style,* sometimes witli an attempt at a 
distiiietive Canadian treolTnent, has been 
applied to many other types of luiildings. 
Groups of areliitects fire now engaged in 
eonimumty aiul tii. [daiining and in 
iiidiiHtrial design. 

lithlioi/ra/thi/. Tii.wi'.r. \nh Social 
C' oxurnoNs, ictc.: Maniuess of Lome, 
(Umadian Life cnid Sccinr}/, 1885; A. 
Henry tJie elder. Travels and Jdi'ealures 
in Canada and the Indian Territories, 1991 ; 
R. B. Deane, Mounted /*oIice Life in 
Canada, 191 (>; W. J. Uealey, IVoincn oj 
lied Hirer, 1923; V. Ij. Denton, The Far 
tl'rst (\)ast, 1924; J. Nelson, The (\jnadian 
Prorinres : Their f^rohlnns and f*oline,s, 
1924; F. O. Call, The Spilt of French 
Canada, J92(5. and The Spell of Aradia, 
1930; A. P. W'ollaeott, Mackenzie and hi,s 
Foyaaeiirs, 1927; F. I’. Grove, Over 
Frairii' Trails, 1929; S. Moodie, fionyhinif 
it in the Bush, 1929; L. Joiinsion, Beyond 
the liockies, 1929; R. lOngland, The (^entral 
Fnropean f mniiyrinit in Canada, 1929; 
G. M. Maclnnos, In the Shadoir of the 
liockies. 1930; .1. A. Aikin, Kconomic 
Power for ('annda, 1930; H. A. Innis, Fur 
Trade in Canada, 1930; F. .1. Niven, 
Canada iresf, 1930; H. Strang, Pionei rs in 
Canada, 1931; K. Finnic, Canada Mores 
North, 1942, 1918; J. II. Sicmbridge, Por- 
trait of Canada, 1914; M. AlacDormld, 
i'anadian North, 1915; II. Grillin, Alaska 
and the (Canadian North-west, 1947; F. S, 
Smvtlie. lioekif Mountains, 1918. JIls- 
ToiiV* Short! and A. (J. Doughty, 
Canada and its Provinces (22 vols.), 1913- 
1 91 1 ; (L ( The Nnith-irest Company, 
1918; O. I). Skelton, fjife and Letters of 
U itjiid /jU liner, 1921 ; \V. H. M. Kennedy, 
'I'he Conf/nest of Canada, 1922; II. .A. liinis, 
llit>tory of the ('anadian, Pacific Padway, 
1923; F. Waldo. Down the Markenzie 
thronyh the Uriat Lone Land, 1!)23; (t. II. 
Locke. IMun Canada was ,\cw France, 
1923; .1. IJ. I']. .Socretan, Canada's fJreaf 
IDyhiiay, 1924; .T. ( '. Braeq, Frolution of 
Fre.nth ikinada, 1924; It. (L Trotter, 
(’anadian Federation : Its Oriyin and 
Achiernnenfs, 1924; R. (’oiipland, The 
(Juehec Act, 192.7; (L M. Wrong, A 
Canadian Manor and its Seiipirurs ; The 
Story of a Hundred Vears, I7fi I-1S61, 

1927, The liise and Fall of New Frame, 

1928, Canada and thi American fievolu- 
tion : I'he Di.srupfion nj the. First British 
Fmpirc, 193.7. and The (Janadians : 'The 
Story of a People, 1938; (I Wittke, 
History itf (’anada, l!)2iS; liollicr and De 
Ca.sson, A History of Montreal, lfiiO-72, 
1928; M. S. Wade. Mackenzie of Canada: 
The Life and Adventures Alexander 
Mackenzie, Adventurer, 1928; Sir R. L. 
Borden, ('anmla in the Commonwealth 
from (Conflict to (Jo-operatidm, 1929; S, 
Greenbie, Frontiers and the Fvr Trade, 
1929; H. L. Kcenleyside, United States 
and Canada. 1929; C. MartiiL Empire and 
Commonwealth: Stud.ie,H in Oovemance and 
SeJf-Om'ernment in Canada, 1929; W. C. 
New, Lord Durham : A Biography of John 
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(Jeorge Lamhton, first Kart of Durham, (political and economic development of 
1929; F. Niven, Canada 1929; C. in the previous three dccjadcs), 1941; 

Cambri/lge llistorg of the lirilish Rmjnrr, (1. P. do T. Gla/.ehrook, ^>xfernai 

yo\, y\., Canada and Newfoundland, \\rM)\ Kelalions: An Historical Study to 1914 
W. Donghty, (hidrr the Lily and the Rose, (the frrowtli of Canadian nationalism and 
1931; W. liosa LangHtonc, Responsible its rclleotioii in a new Htatns), 1942 ; F. H. 
Government in Cdnada, UKU ; A. H.WAlkvr, Howard and others, Canada tn World 
Canada, 1934; H. K. Hand well, Canada, Affairs: The Pre-War Years (survey of 
194 1 ; (a. \V. llrown, r'onr///jo/i international relationships of C.), 1943. 
Nation, A. \i. Wu't, A Short. History FitKN<’ir C\napjans: A. Hiegfriod, Le 

of Canada for Americans. 1942; 1). (4. Canada: Lrs /)gw c fforas (penetrating in- 
C'rcighton, J)ominion of the North: A terpretation oi C.’s racial problem as 
Hi.*itory of Canada, 1944;C. J\ Ht*U3cy, The between the V’r. and the Kng, as it pre- 
Canadia.n Army, 1939-15, 1948; V^. seated itself four decades ago), i90(>; W. 

Massey, On Jieing ikinadian, 1949; Hovey, The Krcnrh (Utnadians To-day (on 
Margaret MeWiliianis, This New (kinada, the developnient and progress of the Fr.- 
1949. Constitutional Uistokv and f Canadian imp.). 1939; S. llycrson, F>gnc/i 
])0(’t7Mi-:NTS: A. Hhortt and A. (1. Doughty t'ana^ia (a study in Canadian democracy), 
(ed.). Documents relatiiig to the Constdu- 1913. ID^dson’s Day Comp'any: IJ. Will- 
finnal History of (ktnada (3 vols.), 1907, son. The Great Company {1667-1 H7 1), 
1914, and 193,>; Sir (J. i*. Lucas, A 1900; H. A, Innis, The Fvr Trade in 

H tsiory of Canada, 7 (a standard (Canada: An Introduction to Canadian 

work th<! facts in which arc loiiiidcd on LVwdo/dn'c //i<d/or// (an interpretation of the 
the works of Hhortt and Doughty and of liistorieal record ot a primary IndiistryK 
Egerton and (Irani.). 1 909 ; .<ir C. 1*. ijiicas 1930; Tin- Honourable Company: A 
{vd.), /jird Durham's Rr/iort on the ^tffairs History of the Hudson's Ray Company 
of lirilish North America (the standard (written after the rearrangement and 
e<i. of the report), 1!)12; It. Conpland. classitleation ol the company’s archives. 
The Quebec Act : A Study m Statesmanship, a proc«*HS wliieh yielded fresh data). 
192o; n. MaeCregor (ed.), Constitutional 1937. IIiookmoiy: ‘The Makers of 
Issues in Canmla, 1900- it (the sources Canada’ series ol twenty vols., con- 
eoniprisc olheial ducumenls. newspapers, taimiig tin* livn^^ of men wlio i>laved 
and pcnodKML ^ov. , V.’ 1*. M. Kenneilv, I the most prominent part in shaping C.’s 
Statutes, Treaties, amt Documents of the destinies (down to the end of the niiie- 
('anadinn (^institution, 17 13 19'JO, 1930, t(‘entli century): D. (’arnphell, (\ Hcott. 
and The (.'onsiitution <)} ('auadn, ] 53 1-1937 . J\ Kdgar. and W. 1). lo Sueur (cds.). The 
An t ntraduetion to its Dceelojnneni , Imu , ! Makers of (kinnda (originallv pub. in 1900 
and (.'ustoni (the standard work on the j in twenty voK ; the revised ed. in twelve 
(’anadjan Coii'^tltiition and in elTect the ,■ vols. ami ed. I»y W. L. Crant. was inib. in 
political hi''t. of Uh‘ dominion), 193H. 192(> Wo\ 7ih. \s {ho Oxford Kncycl/ipspdia 
( 'OLOViz V riON AND Si/i'rLK.MKNT Tlic of Ca tiod lOii H i.^fon/ , Ci\. hy h. J . MmpcQ. 
nine vols. of the se,ri<‘N ‘C’unadian Fron* \V S. Wallace (eoinpileu by). The Die- 
tiens r»J Helt huneiit,’ cd. !•>' W. A. Mack- tionary of Cnnadtan Jiiography, 1927 ; 
intosh and W". L. (i. J(»erg, pub. lU (’. W’. New. J^ord Durham: A Jiuvjraphy 
1934-40. arc a mominaMital refcreiiet* of John (ieoriy La mhiou first Karl of Dnr- 
work covering all aspects ol prairie or ham, 1929. J.itdu xTrur, and Aut: 11. 
frontier settlement. (Among the vols. C^harlesworth, ('undid ('hronieles: Leaves 
are A. H. Morton, Ihston/ of Prairie Jrom the Notebook oj a ('anadian , Journalist, 
Settlement; W. A. Mackintosli, Economic 1920; J. Carvin, Canadian Poeis. 192(i; 
Problems of the l*rairie l*rovinres; C. A. N. MacTavisli, The F'ine Arts in ('anada. 
Dawson, Croup Settlement: Kttiniv Com- J . M. OWihon. Canadian Polk Songs, 

mumtics in Western ('a nada vind Pioneering Old and Neiv, 1927; F. D. Housser, A 
ill the Prairie Proinnees: the Social Side (kniadian Art Mfivement : The Story of the 
of the Seitlcment Process), it. England. Croup of Seven, IWil Canadian 

The Colonisation of Western Canada: A Jday.'i from Hart House Tlienfre (2 vols.). 
Study of ('nnienii)orary Land Settle- 1927; Raltads and Sea Songs from Nova 
merit, 193(5. J^OLiTK'Ai.-ia'ovDMK': H. C. Scotia, collected by W\ It. Mackenzie. 
Trotter, (Janadian Fniendion : Hs 1928; ,1. Cappon. Uliss Carman and the 

Origins and A rhievenients. : s\. Urudy. Uterary ('iirrent.s and Influences of his 
Canada (‘Modern World' senes) (though \Time, 1930; V. 11. Ithodeiiizer, Handbook 
out of date on tendencies and forces, the ■ «/ Canadian Literature, 1930; (J. C. Innes, 
survey is still useful to tin* student of a 1 .4 Short History of (Canadian Art, 1939; 
transitional phase in the life tif (he O. Morisset, ('oup d'ceil sur tes arts en 
dominion, 1932; Jl. A. Innis and A, W. E. Non velle- France, 1941; D. W. Jbicbnnaif, 
lUumptre (ed.), The Canadian Kconomy (Janadian Painters. 19L">; The Develop- 
and its Problems (Canadian Institute of ment of Painting in Canada (exhibition 
International Affairs), 1931; A. Siegfried, catalogue). 1 945 ; Co am/iVr a ^lr< (periodical, 
Canaria (8iu‘vey of tlie chief faet.ors in C.’s five times a year); Canadian Art Scries (a 
pre-war economic, domographio, and series of monograph.^ on artists); Collection 
political outlook in the world), 1937; Art Vivant (a series ot monographs). 

R, A. MacKay and E. li. Rodgers, Canada Canada Goose, Rerniela canadensis^ 
Looks Abroad (n detailed objective survey species of the Anatldro or duck family 
of Die whole field of Canadian external which is comiMon to N. America, It Is a 
relationships and policy, 1938; C. Martin wild gooso which sometimes breeds in 
(od.), Canada in Peacs and War: Eight Europe, and it is closely related to the 
Studies in National 'Trends since 1914 Barnacle Goose {q.v.\ 
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Canadian Sea, see IIudsqn Bay. I out the year if it Is to be a profltable and 


Canal (Lat. canalis, a cliaunel), artificial 
water-course serviug tbc purpose of 
draina^^e or irrieratiou, or more fre<|uently 
for the transportation of merchandise in 
boats, bareres, or ships. Cs. have un- 
doubtedly been in existence since very 
early times. Herodotus and Strabo both 
speak of a C. across the isthmus of Suez 
which was beifim in 616 b.c. by Necho and 
completed by the year 5‘21 The first 

use to which Ca. were put was doubtless 
irrigation, but navigation soon followed. 
In anct. Egypt, India, and China Os. un- 
doubtedly existed; in Egypt the Nile has 
from time immemorial been noted for its 
extremes, and traces of waterways which 
the anct. Egyptians constructed still re- 
main. The Imperial or (iraiul C. of China 
is of great antiquity; It ooininenees at 
Uang-chuu, near the month of the Tsien- 
tang-kiang R., and erossing the Yang-tszo- 
Kiang at Chinkiang. tcrmlmit€‘s at Tient- 
sin. The total longMi is about 650 
III., but the depth is seldom more than 
6 ft. That wdilch did more than any 
other invention to revolutionise O. traffic 
was the invention of locks. According to 
some authorities, the Dutcli were the first 
to make use of locks, according to others 
the Its. A lock chamber enclosed liy a 
pair of gates was «nld to have lieem con- 
structed by two brothers Domenico in 
1481, and Leonardo da Vim i six years 
afterwards completed six locks which 
united the Cs. of Milan. The Languedoc 
C., or C. du Midi, may be looked upon as 
the prototype of modern European Cs. 
This C. coDnect.a the bay of Riscay and 
the Mediterranean. It has a length of 
148 m., and there are 119 locks, which 
have an average lift of 6J ft. The Cs. of 
some time ago were only arailablo for 
barge traific or boat tratfle, but gradually 
the size increased until, with the growth 
of commerce and the increase in cnginccr- 
ing skill, Ca. have been constructed to 
take ocean-going ships. A C, mii.st cither 
be constructed all on ono level, which is 
rarely feasible, or the rise and fall of the 
surrounding conntr> must he adapted in 
some way. This is done by tlie con- 
etruction of n seric^i of level reaches at 
varying heights above a datum line; each 
reach is closed by locks. The h«se.s of the 
hills and the winding of the valleys must 
provide the general route for tliese reaches, 
but at various places it will be found 
necessary to cross an upward slope by a 
cutting or a tunnel, or a dowmw'ard slope 
by an embankment or an aqueduct. The | 
channel of the C. has a fiat iiottom and 
sides which slope outwards from the 
Rottom. In dist.a. the .soil of which is not 
calculated to wlth.stand the erosion of tho 
water, It is necessary that the 8idc.s »iljould 
be lined with ‘puddle.’ This Is the name 
given to a corapoxind of tempered clay 
ifitxed with water, whlcli Is w'orked into 
the sides to a distance of 2 or 8 ft. Some- 
times tho sides arp faced with stonework | 
or concrete whero'^there is much traffic, ^ 
and durability Is the main consideration. 
As regards the water supply for a C., it is, 
of course, essential that there should be 
sufficient water to supply the C. through- 


useful iindortaklug. If the natural supply 
cannot be depended upon, reservoirs must 
be built which will hold sufficient. The 
Kituation, catcliment area, etc., of such 
reservoirs will bo governed by the saino 
considerations as in reservoirs for drinking 
water, .save that the cleanliness of the 
water is not so essential. Tlie dimensions 
of a C. are naturally regulated by the size 
of the boats which are used thereon. In 
order that tho resistance of tho water 
should bo ns small as })os.sibIo, a table of 
various mca.snrom<uits lias been calcu- 
lated. According to this tho breadth of 
the C. bottom should bo at lea.st twice as 
much os tl»c greatest breadth of the boat 
using tlie C. ; the depth ol tlie water in 
feet should be at least ono and a half 
times the draught of the boat; and tho 
area of the waterway should be six times 
the greatest midsldp section of the boat. 
The width of an ordinary inland C. in this 
country is from 25 to 80 It. at the bottom, 
which is fiat, and from 40 to 50 ft. at tho 
level of the water. The depth Is about 
4 or 5 ft., and tho angle of slope of the 
sides varies with the nature ol tho sur- 
rounding soil. A (J. must not only he 
able to supply any deficiencies in tho 
natural water supply, l>iit must also cope 
with a too abundant quantity; for this 
purpose a number of waste weirs to dis- 
charge surplus w'att'r Is ncceSv««ary. If any 
portion of the bottom or sides of a C. Ls 
defective, it is obviously impossible to 
run off all the water in the C. while repairs 
are being carried out; tiio damage must be 
conflncii. I'or this purpose stop-gates are 
ncccs.sary at short lnt(‘rvals. The locks, 
which are tho most geiicrnl means of 
transferring boats from one level to an- 
other, are chambers made of wood, brick- 
work, etc., and provided with gates at 
each end. Tho lock is of sufficient .size to 
Like the largest vessels which use the C.; 
It Is placed at tho termination of the 
lower reacli, and rises to a slightly greater 
height than that of tho water In tho upper 
reach. The gates of tho lock, which are 
very strongly made, open against tho 
direction of the current, and are slightlv 
more than half tlic width of tho lock 
chamber, so that tlv’y meet before they 
form a straight line, and are kept firmly 
in place by the pressure of tho water. 
Sluices are placed in each gate near tho 
bottom, and can be worked from tho top 
of tho lock Independently of tho gates 
themselves. When a boat or hargo is 
al>ont to ascend from tho lower to a 
higher reach of the (J., the ni>per gates and 
Hluic«!s, commanding the flow from the 
upper reach, are closed. The sluices at 
the lower end of tho lock are opened, and 
when the lev§l of the water in the lock 
chamber is the same as that of the lower 
reach, the boat enters th^ lock. Tho 
lower gates and shiicos are ^ then closed, 
whilst tho sluices only In the upper gate 
are opened. The water In |ho lock then 
gradually rises until it reaches the level of 
the upper reach, when the upper gates can 
be opened and the boat passes out of the 
lock into the higher roach. When a boat 
descends from a higher reach to a lower. 
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tho procedure Is reversed ; the vessel enters 
the lock when the water is at the higher 
level and, after the lower gates hare been 
shut and tho sluices opened, passes out on 
the lower reach. In large locks the 
sluices may be carried through the walls 
instead of being in the gates. The 
material of which the gates are com- 
posed is generally hardened oak; in small 
narrow locks a single gate at each end is 
suillcient. The gates are oi)encd and 
closed by balance beams projecting over 
the lock side, which arc worked either 1 ) 3 ^ 
gearing or by a hydraulic ram. The 
locks are not much larger than the vessels 
they are refiuircd to take. The Eng. O. 
boat is from 70 to 75 ft. long and 7 or 
8 ft. wide; a barge is the same length, but 
double the w’idth, i.e. from 14 to 15 ft. 
The average lift of a C. lock is from 8 to 
0 ft., sometimes as low as li tt. In 
Belgium, on the Canal du Centre, the 
locks have a lift of 17 ft., whilst one lock 
on the Sttirit-lJenis C. has a lift of 32 J ft. 
When there js a very hig difference in tho 
levels of the two rfiochos of the C., it is 
.sometimes ov(‘rcoino by a flight of locks, 
in winch the lower gates of one lock form 
the hlglier gatf‘-s of the one below it. On 
many of the Eng. Cs. an inclined plane is 
t)lacod at the side of the lock for the nsc 
of pleasure boats: the boats are placed on 
tho ndlors wlu(\ the plane, and 

hauled over l»y iiand. The sajno t)rin- 
ciplo is sometimes used for i)argos. but fus 
such a method is liable to strain the 
timbers, etc., of large vessels, a more 
common arrangement Is for two counter- 
balancing tiinks to be used. Each r»f the 
Uinks holds suthcicnt water to Boat a 
boat, two lines of rail arc used, on which 
the tanks run, and they are connected by 
chains running on pullcy^s in such a way 
that as one ascends the other descends. 
Vertical lifts are also employed on some 
Cs. ; they are only used wiioro the differ- 
ence in the levels of tho roaches occurs in 
a short length of C. to obviate tho con- 
struction of embaiikmentH, etc. At An- 
derton there Is suc-h a lift, which deals 
with barges of as murh aa KiO tons burden, 
and has a lift of .50 ft. Tlio horse i.s still 
used for haulage on tlie smaller Cs. 
Steam towage was first introduced about 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
but tugs towing a string of barges are 
only practicable wdieii tbere are no locks 
on the C., or when tho locks arc so con- 
structed as to take the tug and nil tho 
barges at the same time. If tho vessels 
have to be taken through tJio locks separ- 
ately, tho time which is .siient in going 
through tlie locks more than counter- 
balances tho time gained on the rest of 
the Journey. Barges having a steam 
engine of their own are now utilised; on 
a portion of the Telfow C., in Germany, 
an electric system of traction was put 
into use. The speed at which tho lotvst 
expenditure of energy is necessary is tho 
speed of free propagation of tho primary 
•wave raised by tlie motion of the boat. 
This foot was taken advantage of by the 
fast passenger barges which used to run 
on some Cs. ; when tho wave had attained 
a fair speed, the boat was Jerked forward 


and travelled on the top of the wave. By 
this means a speed of 12 or 15 ni.p.h. was 
attained. Tho ordinary speed of a horse- 
drawn C. boat is from 2 to 3 m.p.h.; if an 
excessive speed Is attempted, the wave 
raised w^aslies aw'ay tho sides of tho C. 
much more (juickly, and the water is dis- 
turbed for a long distance along the C. 

Canals in the United Kingdom -^ — Great 
Britein was one of tho last nations to 
make any use of Cs. The first C. was that 
connecting Manchester and Worsley, 
whicli was proposed by the duke of Bridge- 
water in 1755. Tho use for which tho C. 
was designed was the transportation of 
tho coal from tho duke's collieries at 
WorsJey to Manchester. Tho work was 
successfully ficcomphsliod by Brindley, 
the engineer, who overcame all tho diffl- 
cultics. There are immense einliank- 
mente on tl:e old C., viaducts, and bridges; 
two branches went from the Mersey at 
Runcorn Gap, one going to Manchester, 
the other to I’eunington. TJ\e length was 
40 in., and the fall 2 ft. in a in.; the 
waterway was 5 ft. deep and 52 ft. wude. 
The successful accomplishment of this 
work encouragetl others, and before the 
Introduction of tho railways tho length of 
tlio navigable Cs. in Great Britain was 
estimated at 3000 m. Tho largest Cs. in 
Great Britain are the Caledonian C., tho 
Crinan C., the Forth and Clyile C. in 
Scotland, and tlio Gloucester and Berkeley 
Ship C. (17 m.) In England. Other main 
Cs. in England and Wales are tho Man- 
chester Ship C. (35 i m.), the Grand Union 
(280 in.), the Birmingham (160 m.), the 
Leeds and Liverpool (190 m.), the Aire and 
(’alder (90 m.), and the Trent Navigation 
S 3 'stcm (120 in.) The Caledonian O., con- 
structed by Thomas Telford, is rernark- 
uble for its looks, which are on a par with 
(hose in the OoUia C. at Troihatten. The 
length of tho C. from its southernmost 
point at Corpach to its N.E. terminus at 
(3achnaharrv on tlio shore of Bcauly 
Firth is GO m. Tho first C. to be 
moilernised In England wa.s the Grand 
Union, which links London with Notting- 
ham and Jiimiinghain. The work of 
dredging and deepening was completed 
in 1934, and the C. can now carry motor- 
diiveii barges at greater speed. The 
Ncne 11. wivs also canalised with locks 
to take ships of 1.5-ft. beam, and linked 
with Ihe Grand Union, thus providing a 
through watcrw'aj' from the Wash to tho 
Bri.stol Channel, and, at the same time, 
joining Birmingham and Mianchester with 
London. Tiiere aro in all .3641 rn. of 
waterway in England and Wales, 184 m. 
in Scotland, and 848 ni, in Ireland. Tho 
total extent of Cs. in use in Great Britain 
is about 2500 m., of wliich until 1948 
about 1000 m. w’ere rnilway-ownod. In 
1948 most of the important inland water- 
ways (2000 in.) in Gri'at Britain wore 
taken over under tfio Transport Act, 
1947, by the Brit. Transport Commission 
and placed in tho charge of the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive and organ- 
ised Into five areas (Northern, North- 
west. Eastern. Sent, hem. and Western) 
with headquarters In Leeds, Northwlch, 
Nottingham, Gloucester, and London. 
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The Bridgewater, Manchester Ship, and 
Thames Coiiflorvancy are not included in 
these arrangements. The ann. tonnage 
carried by thorn is about 15,500,000 tons. 
The proprietors of Brit. Cs. are common 
carriers, and governed by such Acts as 
the Bnilway and Canal Traflio Acts of 
1854 and 1858. These Acts oblige them 
to provide in a reasonable manner for the 
needs of the public by settling and pub- 
lishing rates for carriage and providing 
facilities for transhipment. If a O. is 
umiecessary, or if th(j proprietors leave 
it in an unlit state for navigation for the 
period of throe years, the Board of Trade 
may authorise the proprietors to abandon 
the C., which may then either Ini aban- 
doned or handed over to other proprietors. 



Af’W's ( hroniUf 


THE CANAL SVSTEM ,OF KX(iLANI) 

In 1989 10,000 boats laid regi'.tcic<l ami 
40,000 people lived on tiie systoirt. The 
saiiitary condition of C. boats when nsed 
as dwellings and tlie registration of such 
vessels by the locail sanitary {luthorities 
are provided for l)y tin* (3anal Boat-s Acts 
of 1877 and 18S4. Tlie Ministry of 
Health appoints iiispec tors to see that the 
law is duly carried out; if the ijrovisious 
of the Canal Boats Atts arc not complie<l 
with, both masters and owners are liable 
to fines lecoverable on .surninary eoiivic- 
tiOD, Surviving from the Second VV'orld 
War, ond until the nutioiinlisation of Cs., 
the Central C, Comniittoe advised tho 
minister of transport rrn the policy 
governing Inland waterways and co- 
ordinated the work of six regional C. 
committees, which exist to ensure that 
the resourc'cs of the C. system as a whole 
are put to the best use. The total 
tonnage carried ah the 878 rn. of the 
Brit. Cs. (Aire and Calder, Binniiigham. 
Bridgewater, Crand Union, Leo ana 
Stort, Leeds and Liverpool, Manchester 
Ship, Sheffield and S. Yorks, and Trent 


Navigation) in 1938 was 18, 2 7 4, 0(H) tons, 
as against 20,254,000 tons for 1937. The 
ann. average tonnage carried by inland 
water transport during tho war years was 
11,200,000, a relatively small mileago of 
w'atervvay In tho N. of England accounts 
for a large proportion of this wartime 
total tonnage, and, by comparison, the 
contribution of tlie whole of the midlands 
C. network was small. It might therefore 
seem that tho Cs. ore a wasting asset, one 
problem being to formulate a post-war 
policy. Statements of waterway policy 
have often appeared during the past half 
century, but have not been implemented. 
The C. Association and the Inlanfl Water- 
ways Association Jiavo done much to 
obviate neglect of Brit, waterways. Some 
Cs. are choked with weeds and mud, 
rendering navigation impossible; often 
the lack of adcaiuttc drcflgiiig, together 
with leaky locks. groatJy delays tratfic; 
there is no uniform system of tolls; each 
system bos its owu foes. regulatioiLS, and 
I size of lock key ; and evcMi those (Js. which 
I are navigable are m need of more atten- 
tion, sneii as the removal of wet'ds and 
the renovation of l)anks and Hluire 
niachinerv- -in which the (Irarid Union C. 
set an admiral.le lead. 

Continental Canals , — Belgium occupies 
a foremost place in inland navigation; It 
had, before the First World War, a longtii 
of Cs. ainoimling t») 1 360 m., w hieh is t in. 
i»f w'oterw^ay to every m. of ter. To- 
day, the total length of Cs. and navigable 
rivs. is still over 1000 m. The Albert C., 

I connecting Antwerp and LiOgo, a distance 
I of sonic 80 in., was comph'tcrl just before 
! the outbreak of the Second World War. 
It (‘an carrv barges up to a biinhiu of 2000 
tons, and is over 80 ft, wide* at its nar- 
rowest, with a depth of 16 ft. Work was 
also carried out to widen and d(M.;p(*n tiio 
( Ibarlenu-Brnssel (>. t*' the Netherlands, 

the Prjii(.‘e«s .Juliana Ship C. was openctl 
111 1935. 20 m. in length with a depth i^f 
of 16 It. and a width of .50 ft. Another 
niodf'in ( !. the TwcntlieC. from Zutpheu 
to EiiM-hede. opened in 1936. .'-^ince the 
days ol tlie llrst C. in Franco, w hich was 
constructed between I (>05 and 1641, tho 
Fr. Ii.ave on the whole been keenlv alive to 
the advantages of this method of trans- 
port. The second C. ever constructed in 
France joined Mu‘ bay of Biscay with tho 
Mediterranean, and was thus tho fore* 
ninner of the modern .ship (^s. It is only 
6i ft. in depth, however, and thus is not 
adapti-d lor the aceoininodation of shills 
of over 100 tons burden. The Fr. Gov., 
whilst developing the railways of the 
eountrv, did not overlook the C’s., and 
tliere are 6000 in. of navigable waterways 
with a total trattlc of about 40,000,000 
tons. Many of those waterways are 
maintained entirely by the State, and no 
tolls are levied. Tho Fr. (3ov. In 1879 
passed a law to secure imifurmity in the 
dimensions, etc., of the prin.' Cs. By the 
above law all Cs. must have a depth of 
6J ft., locks 126i ft. by 17 ft., ond a space 
under bridges of 12 ft., thus enabling boats 
which will enter tho locks, of about 300 
tons burden, to travel along all tho prin. 
Fr. Cs. Prior to the outbreak of war in 
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1939, considerable work was carried out in 
improving the existing waterways and in 
installing electrical niachln<'-ry at many of 
the locks on, for example, the Rhino - 
RliOno O. and elsewhore. In Germany, 
between the two world wars, an ambitious 
scheme was launched fj)r joining, by canal, 
the Us. Odor, Elbe, Weser, and Rhine, 
extending to nearly 7000 ni. of C. The 
bust link in this chain was completed in 
1938, the Mittel-Jand C. from M(ig<leburg 
through Rrunswick and Munster to the 
Uhiiie, joining witli the J)orlmund-Ems 
G. Russia is another country which 
greutlv developed its inland waterw’ays in 


increased, and now the locks arc 270 ft, 
in length, 4r> ft. in width, and 14 ft. in 
depth. A C. at Sault Sainte Marie 
connects Lake Superior with Lake Huron 
to avoid riv. rapids. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio C. was begun in 1828, and by 1850 
extemled fr<nn Georgetown on the Potx)- 
mac to Cumberland. This C. connects 
Maryland with Washington, D.C., thus 
enabling coal to be brought from the 
Cumberland rctrion to the Potomac R. It 
is 184 m. long and has 73 locks. The Erie 
C., which connects Lake Erie with tlic 
Hudson R., is 3(55 J m. in length; the 
width at the l>ottoin varies from 53 to 79 





(. tiiuiihiiii (jrOt crnnh’nt 
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recent years. T]u‘ SoTict (Jov . lias aimed 
at mnkiTig Mo.scov^ an iiii|"»rt.in( inland 
port, linking it with (he A'olga Mn<l tiicneo 
with the wTiitc Sea, tlic Lai Ik . the Ulack 
Sea, and the (;as(uan The Moscow- Volga 
G. was complctod in 1937. gi\ ing about 80 
111 . of navlgi\blc walcrwav, and work was 
then begun on the Volga Inm (’ between 
Stalingrad and Rostov. It will thus lie 
seen that tlu' continent of Europe ls far 
in advance of Grent llritain in the develop- 
ment and use ot Gs., but it must he added 
that the major mstllllation:^ of the G. 
system in N.W. Europe and iii Rii.ssia 
suitered from bombing iluring the Seeomi 
World War. 

CanalH in the and Cauiuia. — 

In America there arc numerous tJs. wliieh 
connect the separate riv. navigation.s. 
The St. LawTenee Gs. between Lake 
.Ontario ami Montreal, and tlic Welland 
C. join Lake Erie and Montreal — which 
last-named is nearly 27 m. long and rises 
by means of locks to over 320 ft. taer 
W ELLAND ). The size of these Va. has been 


j It., that at the surface from 70 to 98 R., 
I w'bil.st the ilci»th ranges between 7} 
I to 9i ft. The Jlclaware at Phillipsburg 
I and till’ Hudson R, at ,Jerso> City are 
, eoniu‘ete«l by the Morris G.. which crosses 
i ji .spur ot the Alleghanies by a sv.stem of 
i iiu-iines; it is 1U2 in. in lengtli. The 
1 GliesapeaUe and Delaware a part of 
I the toll fn'C Atlantic inland waterway, 

1 w;i.s taken over by the State in 1919. Tlio 
I Dalles and Celllo O., eomideted in 191.5, 

I allows of riv. nav’igation up the Columbia 
; and Snake R.^. for neaiL (»00 m. from 
I Iho ocean. The ship G^.. generally, 
of the U S.A. are of great ts-onomic 
importance, but the sinne cannot be said 
of the inland C. .s\-,t(Mi\. One fairly 
recent experiment is the f'tato ilargo C.. 
New York, which eoniieeU Ntwv York city 
with IlnO'alo by a deep-water rout-o of 
790 m. and has a miniunim depth of 12 ft., 
lint it costs the taxpayers of the stjvto 
87,000,000 anii'tally, and only a negligible 
fraction of the expected traffic pas.se8 over 
I It. ft was. however, deepened in 1041 
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to a depth of 1 4 ft. between the Hudson 
K. nnd l^ake (Ontario. The Capo Cod C., 
built in 1914, to conneet liuzzard*fl Hay 
with Massachusetts Hay, w’as taken over 
by the State in 1928 to boooine a toll-free 
section of the AtJuntk* Inland waterway, 
and it has slneo been deepened and 
widened. Work on the canaliHation of the 
Ohio R. was undertaken to provide a 
i?reater depth for the whole lOOO-m. 
leni^th. The Ohieaaro Drainaiye C., con- 
strueted to discharge the Chieupo drainage 
into the Upper Mississippi Valley instead 
of into Lake Michigan, has now, through 
the construction of a connecting Illinois 
waterway, become a link in a waterway 
from the Great Lokos to the Mississippi. 

SMji ('atials.— Cs, signed to admit large 
oeean-goinji vesseJs are constructed with 
one of twt^ purposes, iiiey are either 
to place inland tns. in communication with 
the sea, or to shorten the distance hy sea 
between l.w«) points by cnlting a<Tos3 an 
isthmus. The Manchester Ship and the 
Amsterdam Ship C. are the best examples 
of the former chLss, and a slmrt account 
may be given of tliem. The Amsterdam 
Ship C. scjvers the rauiinsula ot V Holland 
nnd unites the Ijasel Moor (Zuider Zee) 
witli the N. Sea. but its real object was to 
alhiw the trade of Amsterdam a more 
direct outlet, as the N. Holland C. and the 
Tjssel Moor were too shallow. Onb « 
narrow strip of land had t<» hr excavated 
between Velsen and the N. Sea, as the 
direct route passed through Lake Y and 
Wijker Mecr. Hanks weie formed along 
the C. by the soil which was dredged from 
the bottom in order to deepen the C., and 
bv this moans a considerable extent of ter. 
was roclainiod from the sen, and so a 
portion of the cost wa'^ realised. The 
C. Is suited for hnrgo vessels, having a 
bottom width of ft., and a width at the 
water level of 18() ft., and a depth of 
2'.1 ft.; it is Ifii rn. in length. The level of 
the C. Is kept only 14 ni. ohovo low water 
in the N. i^'ea in order to maintain the 
drainage of the reclaimed lands. The 
Inflowing w^ater from these lands ami from 
tlie tiraneh Gs. is pumped into the Ijssel 
Mcer hy pumps situated in the dam which 
shuts off I he C. from tlie Ijssel Mcer. 
The entrance channel is protected by two 
converging concrete breakwaters, and the 
C. is controlled hy locks near each end 
with gates iiolnting both ways. The C. 
was begun in ISGo. and finished in 1876, 
at a cost of about £2,600.0(10, The 
Manchester Ship C. was first disruisscd in 
1882. nnd although it met wdth opjiosition 
In Parliament from the railway interests, 
the desired Act was obtained and the C. 
sanctioned in 188.'>. The three tidal locks 
of this canal at Ka.stiiarn have chambers 
600 ft. hy 80 ft., 350 ft. by 50 ft., and 
150 ft. by 30 ft. ; the sills of tlicsc chambers 
are respectively 28 ft.. 25 ft., and 16 ft. 
below the normal water level of the O., so 
that vessels can enter and leave at about 
half tide. The lift of these locks is 1 6 J ft. 
The Manche.ster whip G. is the first large 
ship O. constructed with locks raising 
vessels 60 A ft. and carrying them inland, 
so turning an inland city into a port. The 
time taken to pass through the C. Is about 


seven hours, including about half an hour 
for passing through the locks. Tlie swing 
aqueduct for the Hridgcw’nter C. is one of 
the most notable features of the C. ; it was 
constructed by Sir K. Leader Williams to 
replace Hrindley’s flxeu aqueduct. W hen 
the aqueduct Is closed traffic can pass 
along the Hridgewater C.. but it i.y opened 
for tlie passage of masted vessels along the 
ship O. ; communication between the two 
C’s. Is maintained by a hydraulic lift. The 
C. was commenced in 1 887 and iiiiished in 
1 894 ; the cost was estimated at £5,330,000 
hut in reality came to £15,500,000. {See 
aUto Mancitkstf.u Ship Canal.) Among 
other Cs. of this nature may be mentioned 
the Hriigcs Ship 0., which renders Bruges 
a seaport; the Ghent-Terneu/eu C., which 
provnles an outlet for Ghent by a C. 
ioining the estuary of the Sclieldt at 
Ternenzen, enlarged ami deepened in 
1870 so that vessels of 1100 to 1700 tons 
tan rc.'ich Ghent; and the Leningrad and 
Kronstadt Ship O.. which cnahles sea- 
going vessels to reach Leningrad. This C. 
‘-tarts from the Neva ami goe.‘» S.W. for 
about 2 m., when it curves and i)rocccd.M 
in a straight lino to Kronstaiit. It was 
begun in 1877 ami finished in 1884, at a 
cost of jil ,240,000. The first C. w hich cut 
across an isthmus to enable ocean-going 
sliips to use a shorter route was IJic Suez 
(h Tliis C. connects the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea; It is about 100 rn. long, 
ami has a depHi oi 2() ft. The tralllc 
iiKTca.sed so much and the advantages of 
an im rcoiScd draught are so evident that 
the bottom width of the C. was widened 
to about 230 ft., ami the depth made 291 
ft. In 1879 dc Lesaeps, tho con- 
structor of tho Suez C., brought forward a 
seheine for oonnccUng tho Atlantie and 
Pacific oceans liy a C. across tho isthimisof 
Panama. The route which ho proposed 
for the C’. to take wafyicross the narrowest 
part of Ihe isthmus; bet ween Aspinwnll 
((’olon) ami Panama. Tho C. along this 
route was begun in 1882. It was to be 
4 7 III. king, and the original intention 
of de LcHsepH hail been for the C. to be 
kw(‘I Ihroiighout, like the Suez C. The 
increased cost, however, and tlie diflleulty 
whicli wius expericnccil in raising funds for 
the carrying on of the work, were instru- 
mental In de Ijosseps’s resorting to a looked 
C. It was to have a width at tho bottom 
of 72 ft., and at t.ho top of 1(50 ft., and a 
dct»tli of 27 ft. save through tho rock 
cutting of tho Ciilelira, where tho width at 
the bet tom was to bo 78 ft. and at the top 
92 ft., with a depth of 29 J ♦'t. The scheme 
fell through, however, and trie eompany 
beeame bankrupt: tho C. W’as i hereupon 
ac(i Hired hy the Amer. Gov. This gov, 
put the construction of the C. in tho bauds 
of the U.S.A. Corps of Kuglncers, uuder 
the leadei’ship of Col. O. W. Goethals. 
With the whole n^Hources of the U.S. Gov. 
at his hack, Col. Goi'thals Jmllt the C. In 
about ten years. Of thii* period about 
seven years were spent In aebual con- 
struction, tho first thrdo being pro- 
parntory. Not only had plant and 
labour to bo assembled and railways 
oonstrncted, but, most imjiortant of all, 
tho dist. had to be made fit for white 
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men to live in. Yellow fever, the scourge 
of the country, had to bo combated by 
a ceaseless hyi^oulc warfare on the disease- 
carrying mosquito. The work was dually 
completed in 1914, and on Aug. :i of that 
year, on the day that Europe was rushing 
to arms, the first ocean steamer passed 
through the C. The (J. is undoubtedly 
the most important piece of G. engineering 
in the world. Its length from shore to 
shore is a little over 40 m., but the ap- 
proaches on either side have been dredged 
for about another 10 m. A vessel coming 
from the Atlantic travels for nearly 7 ni. 
until it comes to the first locks at Gatun. 
These are three in number and give a lift 
of 85 ft. The ship next enters the Gatun 
lake, wdiich It traverses for nearly 24 m. 
to Gamboa, where the celebrated Culc- 
bra (Jut begins. The cut is through a 
hill, which Is much given to ‘elides,’ 
and requires constant dredging. After 
travelling along the cut for 8 m. the vessel 
roaches the l^cdro Miguel lock, where it is 
lowered in one lock 31 ft. to the small 
Miraflorcs lake. At Mlraflorcs tn. there 
are two locks with a fall of 54 ft. to the sea 
level of the Pacific, which is reached In 
another 8 m. Tralllo on the canal is 
continuous, for It is so w’ell lighted and 
buoyed that it can be operated at night, 
and all locks are In duplicate so that ships 
o>an pass each othe- cv"<*n at the locks. 
The locks are the finest in the world. 
They are uniform in size, being 1000 ft. 
long and 110 ft. wide, and the walls and 
bottom are constructed of concrct/C. All 
lock Weills are 81 ft. in height, except at 
Mirafiores, where an oxtia foot has been 
addcil because of the extreme Pacific 
tides. The walls of the locks are on rock 
foundations. The gates, composed of two 
leaves, arc 65 ft. wide and from 47 to 82 ft. 
high and of great weipht, varying from 
390 to 730 tons. In all cases except one 
there are intermediate gates so that 
smaller vessels can be worked through 
more expeditiously. The depth of water 
on lock sills is 40 ft., and the time required 
to fill or empty a lock is from 8 to 12 
min. A ship takes about an hour to 
1)088 the Gatun locks, half an hour at 
Pedro Miguel, an<l three-quarters at 
Mirafiores, the passage of the entire canal 
being made in about 7 houis. (6’cc also 
Panama Canal.) In very early times it 
was proposed to build a G. across the 
isthmus of Corinth, and traces are found 
of works for such an undertiiking begun 
in the time of the Emperor Nero. The C. 
w'as begun in 1882 and finished In 1893, at 
a cost of bctw’ocn £1,000,000 and 
£2,000,000. It is 4 in. in length, with a 
bottom width of 72 ft., and a depth of 
261 ft.; the entraneejs at endi end are 

B rotoct^ by solid jetties built out into 
ho sea. The Holstein C\ conneeta 
the R. Eider with the Baltic near Kiel, 
but Is only 611 ft. wide at the bottom, 
and 91 ft. deep, being only useful for 
small vessels. The Baltic Ship C. was 
Ujoreforo built between the Baltic and 
N. seaa, starting from Iloltenan near 
Kiel, where a great lock was constructed, 
and joining the Elbe at Brunsbfittcl. The 
length of the C. Is 60 m., width at the 


bottom 85 ft., 190 ft. at the top, and depth 
28 ft. The C., which saves the vessels 
using it a distance of 237 m., was begmn in 
1887 and finished in 1895, at a cost of 
about £8,000,000,' Other recently opened 
ship Cs. arc the Welland, mentioned above, 
a Canadian ship C. reconstructed In 
1929-30 (see Wklland), and the Piinceas 
Juliana Ship C. in the Netherlands, 
(see above). See S. Smiles, Lives of the 
Knaineersi, 1804; K. C. 11. Minikin, River 
and Canal FCntji nee ring ^ 1920; H. II. do 
Sails, Rrndshaw*s Guide to the Canals and 
Navigable Rulers of England and. Wales, 
1928; G. Cadbury and S. P. Hobbs, Canals 
and Inland Waterways, 1929; A. Wilson, 
The Suez Canal: its Cast, l^resnxt, ami 
Fuiute, 1939; L. T. C. Bolt, Narrow 
Root, 1941; F. Eyre and C. Hadfleld, 
English Rivers and Canals, 1945. 

Canale, Anionio, called Canaletto (1G97 - 
1 7()8), Venetian painter, first distinguished 
him.self by painting decorations for 
theatres. In 1719 he w'cnt to Homo to 
study the w’orks of the old masters; and 
on his return to Venice painted many 
views of that city. He paid visits to 
London in 1746 ami 1764, and painted 
some views of the city. The Louvre 
has six of his pictures, the National 
Gallery eleven. See K. T. Parker, The 
Drawings of Antonio Canaletto in the 
Collection of II,M. The King at 1 Windsor 
Cadle, 1948. 

Canalejas y M6ndez, Jos6 (1854-1912), 
Span, statesman, b. in Ferrol. Took 
degree of doctor of law at eighteen. 
Member of the Cortes at twenty -seven. 
Beeamo chief of a democratic group that 
wa.s prominent about time of execution 
of Ferrer. Prime Minister, Feb 1910. 
Shot dead by anarchist in Madrid, Nov. 
12, 1912. 

Canaletto, see Canalk, Antonio. 

Canalgre {Tiumea: hymenose pains), plant 
of the S. ITuited States. A tanning 
substance is obtained from the rootstock, 
which gives a rich orange colour and 
Imparts softness of touch to hard leather. 

Canandaigua, vil. and co. .seat of 
Ontario co.. New York, U.S.A., 30 m. 
S.E. of Bochester; inanufs. bricks, 
ploughs. Hour, and tin w^are: it is the seat 
of the Ontario Orphan Asylum, Brigham 
of the S. United States. A taimiug 
sub.stancc is obtained from the rootstock, 
which gives a rich orange colour and 
imparts .softness of touch to hard leather. 

Canar, see AzouuKS. 

Canara, see Kanara. 

Canaris, Constantine, I^^NARf.s. 

Canary Bird, or Canary Finch (Serinus 
cnnnrius), pnsscrino bird of the family of 
Fringillida) or Finches. It Is found in 
large numbers in the Caiiarv’ Is., Madeira, 
and the Azores, but has been domesti- 
cated In Europe sinco the sixteenth 
century, and is on© of the most common 
of cage-birds. In Its wild state the 
plumage Is greeu, sometliues streaked 
wdth brown, and resembling that of a 
Unnet or siskin, the prevalent yellow of tljo 
domestio species being the result of 
artificial aolectP ”. for breeding purposes. 
The artificial selection has also resulted 
In increasing the average size of the bird, 
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the doinoHtic variety beiiiK from G to 8 in. 
in length, while the ivild variety is only 
from 4 to 5 in. long. The wild C. builds 
its nest of moss, feathers, and hair, in 
tliick high shrubs or trees, and produces 
two or four broods in a season, but it 
breeds rcadilv in eonfiricinent, sometimes 
laying from four U) six eggs, polo blue in 
colour, four times a year. Tiie work of 
building tJie nest and of incubation is 
generally the part of the female, while 
the cock-bird usually fecils the young. 
The natural song of the t-. is loud and 
clear, and during the muting season the 
males seem to compete witli one another 
in the ardour and beauty of their melody. 
It can be taught various notes, and 
readily imitates tlic notes of oilier 
birds. Tlitlr chief foods are canary and 
millet seed«; groumlsel. chickwoed, and 
sugar are appreciated luxuries. Cs. mate 
readily with siskins, goldfinches, greon- 
fiurhes, and linnets; the cross-hrccdliig of 
Os. is a favourite occupation in the 
Tyrol. The chief varieties of the domesti- 
cated C, are the Norwich, which is the 
hardiest. nn<l of a very rich colour; the 
Belgian Fancy, the most heantiful and 
costly; the Jji/ard, so <'alled from Its 
spotted back ; the Cinnamon, so n.amed 
from its colour; the Yorksliire, a long, 
thin, closely feathered bird; tlie Lanca- 
shire CViin>v, the largest variety, with a 
ere.st of h'atliers on its head; the London 
Fancy, a little yellow or hiscuit-coloiired 
bird with black wings and tail ; the 
Scotch Fnnev, a large imposing variety, 
bred largely in Scotland; and the Roller 
C., a very small bird, iired chiefly for 
its unusually beautiful song. Tliere arc 
fiov. varieties of finches very closely 
allied to the C. and often sold as .such, 
hut they are generally very inferior as 
song birds. See F. .J. Chatterton, 
(^anariea 'and how to keri) them, 1P24; 
O. B. Upton, Th/' Breeding and Manage- 
ment of Canaries, 19114, 

Canary Islands, tliirteen is. in the 
Atlantic Ocean. They arc of volcanic 
origin, and form a prov. of Spain. The 
prln. is. are Tenerife, Orand Canary, 
l^alma, Ferro or Hierro, J^aiizarotc, 
Onmera, and Fuertcventiira; the other 
six are exceedingly binall: Oraciosa, 
Rocca, Allcgranza, Santa Clara, Inferno, 
and Lohos. Administratively, they form 
tw’o provR. of Spain, named Las l^ilinns 
(which comprises Cirand Canary, Lan- 
zarote, Fuerteventura, and the six small 
is. mentioned above) and Santa Cniz dc 
Tenerife (which comprises Tenerife. 
Palma, Goinera, and Ilicrr(»). From their 
position, and their iiearneRs to \frica, 
the is. probably form a cMuitinuation of 
the great nit. system of N. Africa. They 
are all of a rugged and mountainou.s 
character, the chief iicaks being those 
of El Cumhro In Grand (.’unary (.0^12 ft.), 
and the Peak of 'I’cyde in Tenerife 
(12,182 ft.). They arc most healthy, as 
during the summer and autumn there is 
hardly any rainfall: the rainy season lasts 
from Nov. to March. The proilucts of 
the O. are RUb-tropical In character. 
Since the demand for cochineal was 
temporarily ended by the dlJC-^very of 


aniline dyea. bananas have been the 
prin. produet of the Cs. Tomutoos and 
potatoes are also largely exported to- 
P2ngland. The pop. is mainly Sp., with 
an infusion of Guaneho lilood. The 
(luanchos or aboriginal Irihab. were only 
conquered by tlie Spaniards after pro- 
longed tlgliting during many yenrs. In 
1402 ,7ean dc B6thencourt, a Norman 
gentleman, subdued some of the is. in 
the name of the king of Castile, hut it 
was not until the end of the century that 
the whole were conquered. In Goiiicra 
conversation is still carried on by \\ hist- 
ling at a distance of 3 m. or more. The 
‘blood* of the dragon tails, which is still 
an article of conimcrce, was used for 
preserving the mummies. Columbus 
called at theCs. on Sept. 7, 1 492, and (Japt. 
Cook slept on shore In 1772. In I (>,'»(> 
Robert Blake attacked Santa Cruz, 
Tenerife, and sank sixteen galleons, 
laden with treasure. In 17‘.)7 Nelson met 
with his only defeat there and lost an arm ; 
two of his flags arc still to be seen in one 
of the Santa (hniz churches. Of rtM eiit 
years bananas have filled the is. with iii'w 
motor ears running on new roads, and 
oven cochineal is in demand for lipsticks. 
Areas about 2808 H(i. in., pop. uIm.OOO. 
See L). A. Baiinermiin, The Canary 
Islandi}, 1922. 

Canary Wood, timV>cr of two trees ot 
the Canary and Mndidra Is., J*ersea 
indica and /*. cannrirnsis rcspoc.tivc'ly, 
belonging to the Lauruccic family. 

Canberra, tcderal cup. of AH'*! ralia. 
The commonwealth has set out to 
make it one of the most beautiful cities 
in the world. Parkh liavc been made, 
road.s eoiistrucL'd, and trc(\s idanttMl, and 
a temporary I’urliurniMit House was 
opened hv the dnko (d York on May 9, 
1927, twenty-six years after the opening 
of tlu' iir>Jt federal Farliannuit at Mel- 
bourne by l)js roval miher, King (Jeorge 
V. It is 2000 ft. above sea level, from 
nliicb it is distant 7r> m. It is 204 in. 
from r^ydney and 429 from Melbourne. 
The federal Capital Ter., which iiu-ludcs 
2S .sq. m. at. Jervis Hay, is 939 .sq ni. In 
are<i and includes a cluster of peaks 
•OOOU ft. in lieight. There are sev. centres 
for scientific rcscarcli, the more important 
being the Australian Institute of Anatomy, 
(li<* Plant Irnlustpy and Kritoinological 
laboratories of the CJoimcil for Sci«‘ntiflo 
and Industrial Research, tlie Australian 
Fore^irv School, and the Commonwealtli 
()hs<-r\ jilnry at ML St rondo. Pop. of 
ter , I PUOO. 

Cancellieri, Francesco (1761-1820), Fr, 
historian, h. at Home. He was made 
diris tor of jirinting at tlie Propaganda in 
1802. 11 is literary nctivitioa were varied, 

and ineliidod vols. of rneiriotrs, pampldcta, 
lectures, etc. Ills works include; IJe 
serrelariis redcrurn christian(yrvm et has- 
ilicfe Taticfinie (178G); ' BibliothHiqut 
pompeinnr, (1813); Lea Sept Chases 
fatales de la Itmne antique (1812). 

Cancer (Lat. cancer, Ok. KapKivo^), in 
zoology, a gonus of the critstacoan order 
Decapoda (sc« Chau); in astronomy, a 
constellation represented os a sign of tlie 
zodiac by a croV its chief importance 
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lying in the fact that it denotes the N. cells, and is iisnaliy less malignant than 
limit of the min’s apparent course in the other types of (J. because the abnormal 
heavens in summer; hence the I’ropic of growth of these cells is strongly resisted by 
Cancer (see Tuoric.s) is that meridian on their normal neighbours and by cells of 
the earth’s surface marking the northern the connective tissue. The diseased cells 
boundary of tlio lats. where the sun are consenuently cither completely cn- 
lias at any time an altitude of 1)0°; in closed by fibres or their growth at least 
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lit* hiiildmy I*' tiiL’ nuht is west block, wliuli .uc cMimKwlato*^ s/‘vt‘val tynernment depart met its. 
Aiiioii^^ the* lues in tlic b.H.kitronnd is iJic V S. ciiiliassy. 


luitliology, any malignant gio\>tli, Init ] 
specifically a|ii>li<‘il to growths of two 
types, the caroiiiom, land (he endothelioma, 
A (J. consists ot a stronw, or framework 
of connective tissue siirronnding nests ol 
cells which iiavc nmlergoiu' a particular 
form of degeneration. In (lie eareinunm, 
tliese cells are of an epithelial type, that is, 
similar to tliose cells winch form the outer 
skin lining of all canals whir li have eom- 
uiunieotion with the exteinal air. Kpi- 
thclial cells dilTer in nature according to 
Uieir function, which inav he inorel\ 
protective, or secretory or glandular, and 
such Cs. may be idassifled according to the 
structure and nature of Hie cells which 
oouiposc llioin. An epil.hehomn, for 
instance, is a j'arelnoina of the squamous 
epithelium covering the akin and iiiungthe 
mouth and uisophagus. In ttie .sarcoma 
the cells wdiieh have degenerated arc 
simpler ones of tlie type found In emi- 
uectivo tls.suo. Such cell.*^ are ca[mble of 
more active growtii. particularly lii young 
people, so that the sarcoma Is more 
uialtgnaiit in the young than in the old. 
Sar(M>mata also are subdivided according 
to the type of tissue they attack, e.q. an 
osteosarcoma occurs in bone, an adeiio- 
sarcoma in glandular tissue. The endo- 
tlielioma consists of uosts of endothelial 


eou'-'idcrably liindereii. When norma 
deselopnient of an indivUluui takes place, 
tlie cells grow and ilivido, and become 
j specialised Inr certain work, liiat is, they 
I become differentiated. In L’., these 
j ditterent.iated cells degenerate, returning 
almost. Init not quite, to their primitive 
eondilion, and in so doing they regain 
bonie of 1 heir primitive eapabiliUcs. They 
resemble emliryoiile cells in their fiower of 
extensive multiplication, hut ditTer from 
them in retaining some seinldanee of their 
(litTerentiuted lorin; t.o. a C. of the liver 
contains cells which have the form, and 
may actually retain .some of the secretory 
activity, of normal liver cells, and even 
though such a C. may inigrabj to another 
I part of the body, .such as the e>e, or even 
I to hones, and contiuiie its growtJi, the 
(i8.sue. in wliieh it was originally formed 
can be detected by evannnatiou of the 
eanceroiis cells. It i" tliis power of 
migrating and forming sciondary growths 
(metaetuses) in otlUT partfl of the body 
whieli forms one of the eliief distinctions 
between C. niul other tumours. Arising 
at flrat os a minute urea — perhaps only as 
a single cell— the CJ. spreads contrlfugally 
by coll grow’th iind division. The growth 
ob-struets the tissues in wiildi it aristas 
and eventually pushes against connective 
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tissue which endeavours to resist its 
growth and sometimes encioses it. The 
C. takes the path of least resistance, and 
the colls increase rapidly through the 
lymph spaces. Idfforent varieties of C. 
differ in their rate of growth ; in general it 
may be said that soft Cs. show the greater 
activity. The symptoms in the early 
stages of a growth are not usually very 
reliable. If the location be internal it 
may develop painlessly until either its 
great size interferes with the proi>cr 
functioning of some organ, or the breaking 
down of the growth produces dangerous 
hcemorrhage. General weakness iLsually 
accompanies the formation of an internal 
C., and there is a mure delinite symptom 
in the yellowish pallor whicli is to some 
extent characteristic. The decrease in 
vitality in old age, and tlie cell degenera- 
tion that normally occurs in senescence, 
may partly account for the majority of 
cases of C. being found in the ol<l, though 
it should be noted that C. formation is due 
to abnormal degeneration. On tlie other 
hand, though C. is rarely found in young 
people, when it does occur, it is usually 
more malignant in character than in the 
aged. An external growth occurring on 
the bretist, lip, or tongue should he 
promptly examined by a medical man, 
and it is not too much to say that any 
abnormal swdlmg should bo attended to 
without delay, as the surgeon’s only hope 
is early operation. Cl of the reetuin 
shouhl also he suspected in cases of Spiles.' 
The need for a certain ainounl of care in 
this matter should not o<‘cahion alarm; 
hecause although on the one hand the 
indelimte nature of the early symptoms 
and medical lack of knowledge of the 
nature of cancer has caused its iiaino to be 
universally dreaded, it mii^t not bo for- 
gotten that the eiiatices are enormously 
in favour of any sliglit manifestation 
ultimately being traced to a much less 
seriouH condition. Truly .scieritillc pre- 
vention and cure of C. cannot ho carried 
out until our knowledge of the causes 
of tbt! disease is much more detinit^?. 

The Iriith Is that we df) not know what 
is wrong witli the cancer cell. It has been 
found that certain things may cause C. 
and other things may cure it, hut the inner 
mechanism of the normal cell and cancer 
cell are alike dark to us. All that can bo 
said is that a great deal of research lias 
elicited a few fundamental facts about the 
cancer cell. First, and perhaps most 
imporUint. is tlie discovery of Kous, that 
C. fa not inherent in tlic coll os a whole, but 
tlmt the juice of certain growths from 
which all cells hod been Altered can 
transmit the disease, ilarnard and Gye, 
and later Gye alone, showed that the 
Altered juice contained exceedingly minute 
particles which transmit such diseases os 
rabies, inAnenza, and foot-and-mouth 
disease; but yet C. could not be an 
ordinary vims disease for it arose, as it 
were, spontaneously, and without any of 
the circumstancdll of contagion. The 
most genera] method of treatment is that 
of excision, and the operation Is usually 
successful if the C. has not developed too 
extensively, and particularly if there are 


no metastases. Although surgerv still 
remains the best method of treating C., 
good results have also been obtained in 
suitable eases with X-rays and with 
radium. Combinations of the three 
methods can also lie iLscd, e.ff. following 
removal of the C., X-rays can bo applied 
to prevent a recurrence. Radium can be 
applied externally, or internally in radium 
needles, or as ‘seeds’ containing radium 
gas. C. of the prostate gland has been 
treated recently with injections of 
Ktilhoostral, a synthetic hormone. All 
other kinds of treatment are worse than 
useless, and none of the so-called ‘cures' 
of quacks will stand the test of investi- 
gation. Sixty or more years ago a 
permanent euro was an extreme rarity : 
to-day Komt5 :\o per cent of all (J. patients 
could bo cured by modern resources 
of radium. X-rays,^ and surgery, if 
they would but seek skilled advice 
on the first sign of tronlile. In actual 
fact over 70 per cent of O. patients, 
w hen they arc first seen by the doctor, an? 
iintrcatablo, and probably less than 5 per 
cent are restored to health. When cun^ 
is impossible or hopeless, the treatment, 
aims at alleviating iialn; and sometimes 
ojicration is resorted to wdth no further 
end in view than tt'inporarily to relieve tin* 
patient. 

The cause of 0. i.s still nnknow'ii. It 
is probable that many different causes 
may operate, and good work has been 
done In Investigating probable causes by 
resoarebes <‘ondueUui under the auspices 
of the Imperial (’uneer Jtesenrrh Fund. 
The able adminlst rut Ion of this fund and 
the iinsidlKli co-operation of medical men 
and scK'ut.ishs llirough(uit the empire has 
led to the accumulation of a Imdy of 
st-atiftth’al and experimental knowledge, 
wliicli, though it luLS had no very doff ui to 
results, has put the inquiry on a projier 
footing. Mnny invesOgations have been 
condneled with a view to finding a speeifle 
micro-organism for C., but without 
'Satisfactory results. None of the claims 
made to hav^e isolat4?d a (J. hneillns have 
been estab.; but a new’ direction to the 
study t)f C. lias been given by the discovery 
that the disease may be produced experi- 
men tally by the application to auimaJs of 
synthetic chemical compounds of known 
molecular structure. The argument-s 
appear to be rather against a bacterial 
origin, for no real evidence of infection has 
been produced, ami it is somewhat difficult 
to understand how the hypothetical 
organism picks out widely' separated 
groups of cells in the .same individual and 
leaves unaffec.ted colls wltli no greater 
apparent protection. CasoB are quoted 
too, which appear to show that an embryo 
escapes the disease although the uterus 
may bo diseased, and on the other hand, 
a child may be born from a healthy womb 
with 0. developed at an early period In its 
foetal life. The effect of Ir^tatlon In the 
formation of cancerous growths has been 
widely discussed. There Is ho doubt that 
Irritation Is often at looat predisposing 
cause, anti chimney-sweeps* C., to which 
sweeps at one time were peculiarly liable, 
was caused by the irritating effect of soot. 
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aa woe first Qoticed In 1775 by an Enjc. 
doctor, Ferclval Fott. The active car- 
cinogODctic principle of coal tor has never 
been Isolated as bonzopyrone; other 
siinilur substances arc also neins fnvestl- 
prated. The chewing of betel -nut and the 
eating of hot rice in China have been 
shown to be associated with cancerous 
growths. Irritation may also be produced 
wltlun the bo(iy by chemical moans. r.</. 
alcohol is known to promote the degenera- 
tion of cells, and arsenic to stimulate their 
activity. Over-exposure to X-rays or to 
ultra-violet rays, or to radium- causes the 
rapid and premature degeneration of cells 
and the formati m of C. There is probably 
a personal factor In all cases, so that some 
people would be less likely than others to 
get the disease, and it Ls at least possible 
that tlicre is sometimes a psychological 
cause. Statistics have been collected for 
the purpose of traxung any possil>le con- 
nection between certain varieties of diet 
and O., ami ultliough statement have 
been made aliont llsh -eating people and 
rice-eaters as being peculiarly liable, tliey 
probably do not represent a Biibstanlial 
part of the truth. Tlie diseiuse seems to 
ho more eomnioii in eivilised Ilian in un- 
civilised eomnuinities; tins may be due to 
the fuet that (dvilisation favours the pro- 
longation of life and the preservation of 
the phv'^icallv iirdt . also provides 
a very spccia,! onvironmeiiu Moreover, 
many more cases are <liagnosed and re- 
corded as C). in civilised communities tlian 
in savage races. Civilisation has eflected 
great eluinges in the lialuts of people, 
particularly with regard to feeding and 
reproduction, and this is significant in 
view of the reported comparatively higli 
rate of iricidciice of ('. In the (!igi‘stive 
and reproductive organs amongst civilised 
nations, compared vvitli the relative free- 
dom of leas civilised peoples from this 
disease. 

With regard to the question of heredity, 
more satisfactory information has been 
obtained through long extended experi- 
ments with many generations of mice; 
and it bos licen esLab. tliat mice with 
a canrerous ancestry arc more liable 
to O. than tliose born from a healthy line. 
Such a strain of mice sliowlng a hereditary 
tendency to develop, for iiislaiice, a mam- 
mary C. can only lie mnmUiincd by 
constant in-breeding such as would never 
occur in humans. It Is only when in- 
formation is gathered upon tlio compre- 
hensive scale adopted by the Jmperial 
llesearch Fund committees that reliable 
statistics can be obtained. Tliose at 
present available show that, as in mice, 
C. in man is rarely directly InberiUMl. 
People wlio lead o normal healthy life, 
fully oceiipied hut free from strain, iL«ing 
all the organs of the body reasonably, aro 
less liable to develop (X than tluwe wdio 
are under-nourished, or who live In a 
higblv artificial environment. With the 

E ossiblc exception of O. of the lung, there 
I no coneluHive evidence that C. !«* In- 
creasing In freqiieiicv in individuals of any 
one nge-groiip: It Is however dlagno.sed 
more often than formerly, and therefore 
appears to be more common. People live 


longer nowadays and hence more of them 
die from C., which is essentially a disease 
of middle and old age. See W. B. Bell, 
Some Asper.ts of the Cancer Vroblem^ 1930; 
J . Cope. Cancer : Civilization^ Degeneration^ 
1932; B. Fischer- Wasels, Die Vererbnng 
der Kreb'ikrankheil, 1935; W. S. Handley, 
The Prevenlion oj Cancer, 1930; K. L. 
Hoffman, Cancer and Did, 1937. 

Cancer, name ot a germs of do<*.apod 
cnistaceans to which belongs C. pngnrus, 
the edible crab. Tlie .species live in pairs 
in holes of rocks. See Cn \ u. 

Cancer, or The Crab, lourtli of the 
twelve consicllations of the zodiac, de- 
noted by the »ign ';b , and marking tho 
limit of the sun’s course northward in 
summer. It contains a large, loose cluster 
of stars known as lYa*sa-pe, the Bceliive, 
wliich appears as a nebula to the naked 
eye, and XiC’ancpi, a triple star wliosc two 
close stars revolve about each othcT in a 
period ol sixty years, and a thini which 
revolves about tlio other two, in tlio 
opposite direction. In seventeen and a 
half years. Tlie latter has an irregular 
motion, wlilch leads to the supposition 
that it is the satellite of a close, invisible 
i)ody winch iteclf revolves around tho 
other two stars. 

Cancer-root, t^ee IlKKcmiucora, 

Cancer, Tropic of, that meridian on the 
earth’s .surface mark ng the N. boundary 
ol the lat. where tho sun has at any 
time an altitude of 90'’. 

Cancionero, S]). (and PortugucRO Can- 
cioneiro) word used to dcscriiio a collectioo 
of eailv lyrical iioems, especially such a 
collc'etion as was made by the pot‘tic 
guilds wliicn nourished in the Middlci Ages. 
Tdie oldest is tiiat of J()im Allonso do 
Baena, a conv< rtcjcl Jew, wlio was 
secretary to John II. Its (loems belong 
to the fourteenth and tlfteenth centurk's, 
.\ laterC^, attributed to Lopez cic (Jstuuic;a> 
'/uhiga, contems hongs by poets who 
acc'ompamed Alfonso V. of Aragon to 
Naples, and aftcrw’ards in ids imprison- 
ineiit at Milan. Tho fii*st ('ancionero 
Ceneral (pub. in 1.511) w'as that of Juan 
do FernAndez embracing lyrics by over 
a hundred writers, the earliest of whom 
is tlie marquess of Santlllano. Tho 
earliest of tlie Portugiu^se collci'tions is 
that of King Dinlz (1279-1325); the licst 
known is tJarcia do ilc'sende’s t'ancumciro 
Ceral, 151(i. Tlieso iiooks of poems aro 
Important, because of the Hood of light 
they throw' on contemporary manners ami 
idc'ais. The word C. has al'<o i)een used 
to describe a sc'riea of iioems by differcut 
authors, which deal, howeves-, with the 
<amo subject. See VollmullcT, Lea Can- 
cioneroa Jtotnanceros KsprvjnaLi, 1909. 

Cancroma, see Boatpii l. 

Candaba, tn. In Is. of Luzon in tho 
Fhilippines, on the Panipatiga. some 20 m. 
from Bacolor. Has textile* mdicstries and 
good flaherios near Candaba Lake. Pop. 
15,000. 

Gandaoe, queen of tiie P'thlopiana at 
Memo. She was defeated iiv tho Rom, 
governor, l*etrm»liis, wdien In 22 n.r. slio 
made an Inciirsicm Into Egypt, and was 
obliged to recognise Augustas os emperor. 

Candahar, see Kan d aha u. 
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Candei&h, see Kiiandp.irh. 

Candela, com. in the prov., and 22 m. 
3. of th<* tn., of FoKJfia in Apulia, Italy. 
Pop. 9000. 

Candelabrum (Lat. candela, a candle), 
large candlestick, and also a lamps tand. 
Candelabra were used by the Roms, for 
domestic piirimses and also in sacred rites. 
They were generally made according to 
one design, with a base forine<l of tlirco or 
more feet of some animal, the shaft 
branching ofX into arms which ended in 
spikes for candles or in flat disks from 
which lamps could be suspended. Speci- 
mens have been found in Hercu- 

laneum, and Ktnina. S(jme arc beauti- 
fully wrought in various metals; others 
are more massive and are carved in 
marble. 

Candia, largest city in the is. of Crete; 
a name once given to the whole of the is. 
It is situated to the N. of Mt. Ida. almost 
in the centre ot the N. coast. The city 
once was in the possession of the Vene- 
tians, from whom the Turks captured it 
in 10(>9 alter a siege of twenty -four 
years. Hostilities between tlie Moslem 
and Cliristian innab. have been Ireqiieut. 
In 1897 (ireece beeuruc! involved in a war 
With Turkey on belialf of the C^hristian 
residents of the Is., when tor nearly a year 
C. was under blockade. The tn. is very 
picturesque with its bazaars and mo^qiic^s 
and old Venetian fortiti(‘ations. There 
are numerous c.xports, including soap, 
oil, dried raisins, and almondb; steamers 
run regularly to Constantinople. Athens, 
Smyrna, etc. C. i.s now oflloially called 
Ilerakleion, being on the site of tlie port of 
the anet. Cnossus, the marvellous city of 
Minos where iighting bulls slow captive 
youtli'^ and iiiai<lcns. Pop. 39,000. See 
Cxoasra. 

Candidate (Lat. camlidatus, white- 
robed, because Rom. candidates wore 
whittO, term applied to any one who takes 
steps towards tulfllling his aspirations for 
any olhee, post, or honour, and especially 
one wlio is willing Ur stand in a pari, 
election. Technically there is no legal 
deciMK)ii as to when the .ispiraut becomes 
a C. 'Phus be is popularly rccogiiiseii as 
such tlie instant he enters on an active 
campaign for the proniotum of his object, 
w’hilst certain judges regard the afipoint- 
nient of the clectimi agiuit as the definite 
sanction of his candidature. The Corrupt 
and Illegal Israel ices l^revention Act, 
1883, gives the following definition of a 
pari. O. : ‘Any person elected t4> serve in 
parliament, and any T»crson who is nomi- 
nated as a C., or i.s dcclare.d by himself 
or others to be a C. on or after the day of 
issue of the writ, or afbT the dissolution 
or vacancy in consequence of which such 
a writ has been issued.’ 

Candle, source of artificial light. Cs. 
,are usually cylindrical in shape and ore 
made of wax, tallow, or of, some other 
solid fatty nmU‘rlal, enveloping a wick of 
cotton, flax, or linen thread. Until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, v\ax and 
tallow were the only materials employed 
In the menuf. of Cs., but now tliey arc 
made of spermaceti, paraffin, palm and 
coco-DUt oils, and stearin. Tho methods 


of inaniif. vary according to the material 
used. They are either dipped, moulded, 
or rolled. (1) Dipped Cs. arc made as 
follows: A number of wicks of a suitable 
length are suspcndi^d from a frame, so 
that the distance between each wick is 
equal to about double the intended dia- 
meter of tlie Cs. to bo made. Tho wicks 
are dipped in turn into a trough of melted 
tallow. This operation is repeated again 
and again, the tallow being allowed to 
cool before a second immersion, until 
finally the required thickness is obtained. 
The outside edge i.s tlicu smoothed and 
polished by machinery. (2) Cs. ot sper- 
maceti, stearin, and paratlln are usually 
moulded. For moulding (Is. a frame, 
holding together a great number of well- 
polished metivl tubes, is used. Through 
the centre of each tube the wick is 
securely fixed; all the tubes are connected 
with a. trough, so that wdieu tlie melted 
material is poured into tho trough, the 
tubes are filled simultaneously. The ("^s. 
are left in the tubes to set luird. Moulding 
is now tlie mo.st usual method of manu- 
facturing Cs., as the whede process of 
pouring in and removing siipcrtluou.s 
melted fat can bo uccomplisbed by 
inacJiincry. and as many us five Jnindred 
(Js. can be moulded at one time. (3) Wax 
cannot be moulded, because in cooling it 
contracts to a great extent and stie.ks to 
the monld. Wax Cs. arc, therefore, basted 
and rolled. Tho wick is first diiificd into 
melted wax, until a sullicienl (piantity lia.s 
thickened round it; then tho C. is well 
rolled between two flat pii'ces of smooth 
wood, before the wax has R<jt. f’onnerly, 
wicks were made out of tho pith of a rush, 
and later of cotton fibi*es. The imper- 
fectly consuiii(3d portion of Uio wick had 
to be removed from time to time by 
''nuffers, an instrument resembling a pair 
1 of seissois witli a smajll box attached into 
, wliich the wick-t;mls Tell. In IS'i.'i Carn- 
bnccrcs invented the plaited wick, which, 
when sufiieieiitly burnt, mechanically falls 
tmtsido the flame, and, by conta<;t with 
I the oxygen of the air, becomes completely 
consumed. Wicks aiti rmw always manu- 
factured so that they arc sclf-coiisuinhig 
and leave firactlcallj' no ash. ’Papers aixj 
made much longer than Cs. They have 
a thick, loosely twisted wick, thinly 
covered with w^ax. Night-lights, on tlTe 
other hand, arc very .short and thick, 
tlicir object licing to burn .slowly and 
dirnlv for a long linu3. Self-draining (Jh. 
are also made, with three or more small 
I>il»es the whole length near tho wicks. 
Tlie ii.sual standard of r,andle-j)ower, or 
the illuminating pfwver of a candle, taken 
lus the unit for estimating the quality of 
any other illumlmiting agent, is a sperm 
candle burning 120 graln.s^ an hour. 

Candleberry, see IJayuf.iiry. 

Candle-fish, or Oulachan {Thalcichthya), 
name ot a genus of maiacopterygious 
fishes of tho family 3al|non1d(e; it is 
closely allied to tho smelt. It inhabits 
the Pacific coast of N. America and con- 
tains 80 much oil — more perhaps than 
any other animal — that it will bum like 
a candle. 

Candiamas, feast of the Ihirilkcation of 
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the Virgin Mary, celebrated by Kora, 
nathollos on Feb. 2. The festival gets 
Its name from the fact that on that day 
there is a procession of candles, and those 
candles which will be reunlred in divine 
service for the ensuing year are conse- 
crated. The festival is also observed by 
t he Church of Kn^and and by the 
Armenian Church. It has been com- 
pared with the Rom. festival held in 
honour of ITobrna, mother of Mars, when 
candles were burnt; possibly the old 
custom was utilised by tlie Church and 
turned into a Christian ceremony. In 
Scotland C. Day is the first of the quarterly 
terms, when interest, taxes, rent, etc., 
must bo paid. The state of the weather 
at this time is said to determine that of 
the year. 

If Oandloinos Is fair and clear, 

There Ml be twa winters In the year. 

.See also J. Brand, Obsemation^ on Popular 
Antiquities^ 1841), and L. Duchesne, 
(Christian Worship, 1903. G. L. Apper- 
Hon*8 Kmdish Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases (1929) has three cohurins of 
proverbial sayings I'elatlng to Candlemas 
Day. 

Candlenut {Aleurites triloba), tropical 
species of Kuphorbiacoae which Is grown 
on account of the oil and the dyeing 
proi^erties contefn<*d Ir. the nut. The 
flowers are large and white, and the fruit 
js the size of a walnut. 

CandlUh. Robert Smith (1800-73), 
Scottish preacher, graduated at Glasgow 
i Jniv. in 1 823, and after three years' study 
m divinity, accepted a tutorship to a Scot- 
tish boy at Eton. His appointment to 
St. George's, Edinburgh, at once brought 
him into prorain once. After his first 
speech in the Assembly in 1839, he came 
lo the forefront of those who later consti- 
tuted the Free Church, and the part that 
he played in securing the Disruption was 
second only to that of his friend and 
leader, Ur. Chalmers. Moderator of the 
Assembly In 1861, ho accepted the prin- 
clpalshlp of New College, Edinburgh, in 
the following year. C. worked un- 
(•easingly to secure the union of the 
various dissoiiting Presbyterian sects, and 
The speedy advaiiceraeiit of public 
education. 

Candolle, Augustin Pyranius (1778- 
1841), Hwiss botanist, b. at Geneva, of an 
anct. noble Provencal family. He came 
te Paris in 1797 for tlie purposes of study, 
and pub. (1802) Asiragaloijia. Two years 
later he obtained his doctor’s <lcgroe for 
It thesis. Essai aur les proitriH4s Medi- 
cates des plantes comparers aver leurs 
formes ext^ieures et leur classification 
naturelle. His system of natural classi- 
ficatiou of plants, which was opposed to 
that of Llnmeus, introduced him to 
('uvier and Lamarck. Botli prompted 
him to undertake the pub. of the Fhyre 
francaise ( 1 803-1 5 ). He began Lo lecture in 
the College do France In the same year, 
and in 1806 pub. four vols. of the Flore 
francaiae, followed by six vols. in 1 81 5. The 
Fr. Gov. employed him to carry on re- 
search work In botany and agriculture in 
France and Italy during the years 1806-12. 

E.E. 3 


Ho was appointed to the professorship of 
botany at Montpellier Unlv. (1810-16), 
and held the same chair at Geneva (1816- 
1841). C.'s most important work was Jtegrt i 
Veactahilis Systema Naturale (2 vols., 
1818-21), which was reissued under 
another name a.s Prodromua Sfyatemaiis 
Natvralis Regni VegcUibilis (17 vols., 
1824-73), to which he did not contribute 
more than the first seven vols. His 
valuable herbarium was bequeathed to his 
son, Alphonse l^oiiis. See his MSmoirea ei 
souvenirs (ed. by his son in 1862) and 
W. de la Rive’s l)e Candolle, 1851. 

Candon, city in the Ilrxios Siur prov.. 
near the W. coast of the is. of Luzon in 
the Philippines. Has cotton factories. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Candy, see Kandy. 



Candytuft {Iberis) genus of Cnicifene 
which flourishes In Europe and Asia. It 
is noted for the peculiar corymbs of 
flower^. In which the outer petals are of 
greater length than the others and give it 
a more showy appearauc/e. The specie." 
are often cultivated in Brit, gardens as 
herbs or small shrubs, aumials, or peren- 
nials. /. amara grows wild in Uritain 
and re-fieives the various iiumes of wild, 
or bitter, C., clown's mustard, and 
sciatica cross; the term C. itself is said 
to have been derived from Candia in 
Crete. /. alpina and 1. Gtbraliarica 
betray their habitats by their specific 
names; /. semperflorens and I, semper- 
virens are the broad-leaved and evergreen 
C. respectively. 

Cane, name applied to sev. plants, but 
most properly te those belonging to tho 
genus of palms knowu a.s Calamus from 
which rattan canes arc made. The stems 
of those plants are tliiu and reedy, and 
they are u.sed In bottoming chaire. In 
making ropoa and baskets. The rattan 
O. which is os a walking'<stick is tho 
thick stem of Calamus Scipionum. All 
the plants whioh yield rattan come ram 
tropical regions of Asia, Africa, and 

H 
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Australia. Tho sugar O. is really a grass 
which is cultivated in the tropics for the 
sweet juice it contains; its botanical name 
is Saccharuni officinarum. The Ca. which 
are employed in making dshing-rods ate 
the pliant stems of the large grass, 
Arundo Donax. 

Canea, or Khanla, cap. and chief com- 
mercial tn. of Crete, situated on the N.W. 
coast. 70 ni. from Candia. The tn. was 
built on the anct. site of Cydonia by the 
Venetians, whose colonists settleil hero in 
A.D. 12.52. The tn. was captured by the 
Turks alter a tw'o years’ siege in 1646, or 
two years before the capture of Candia. 
There is a fine, though somewhat shallow, 
horboiu', and an export trade in soap, 
oil. and leather. Pop. 27,000; prov., 
112 , 000 . 

Ganella, small genus of Caiiellacefe, 
occurs on the coast of the W. Indies, 
especially of Jamaica, and on the main- 
land of S. America. C. alba fields tho C. 
bark which is used a.s a tonic and stimu- 
lant. The bark is freed from its outer 
rind. Is white in colour, and smells hke 
cinnamon, whence it is also called white 
cinnamon. 

Ganelli, com. in the prov. of Alessandria, 
Piedmont, Italy, 13 m. S.E. of Asti. 
Pop. 8000. 

Canelones, or Guadalupe, cap. of the 
dept, of C., in tho of Uruguay, 24 m. 
N. of Montevi<leo. Pop. 4000. 

Canes Venatici, ’ Tlunlirig Dogs,* a small 
constellation, added by Hevelius in 1600. 
They aie close behind Ursa Major, and 
near Ho- tes and Coma Berenices. Tho 
chief stars are Cor Caroli. so named by 
Halley after Charlus II.. w'hich is a double 
star of magnitudes three and .six; a spiral 
nebula, discovered by Lord Puisse, 1845; 
and a oln.ster of 900 stars of tho eleventh 
magnitude, 

Cahete, Manuel (1822-01), Sp. writer. 
He was for many years Spain’s prin. 
dramatic critic, and strove to raise tho 
standard of tho drama of his couiitrv. 
He ab<o did much to make known the hist, 
of drtSinatlc art m Spain, and to popularise 
the works of its dramatists. Among Ids 
wwlcs are: Un liebato en Uranadu (184.5); 
El Diurut de Alba (1845) ; and lyrics, odes, 
and letters. 

Caneva, Carlo (1845 -1022), It. general, 
b. at Tarcento (Venezia). Entered army 
1866. Served in .Abyssinian campaign 
of 1897; lieutenant -general 1002. He 
commanded the tror»P'^ embarked for 
Tripoli at the end of Sei»t. 1011. The 
conquest of the coa.st tns. was all that 
be could accomplish, his forces being 
insutlicient. Much cruelty was alleged 
against them. Ho was recalled in 
Sept. 1912, and was not prominent 
again until he presided over the Cfimmis- 
slon that inquired into the great dlsa.ster 
to the It. forces at (Japoretto (i/.a.), 
Oct. 1917. 

Canfield, Dorothy, Amer. author, b. at 
Laurence, Kansas Feb. 17, 1879; edu- 
cat>ed in U.S.A. and Paris, finally gradu- 
ating at Ohio IJnlv., where her father 
was president. In 1907 she married John 
Redwood Fisher, and settled on a farm 
near Arlington, Vermont* where most of 


her life has been spent, except for inter- 
vals of travel in Europe and three years 
of relief work in France during the First 
VV^orld War. From 1921 to 1923 she was 
the first woman member of tlio Board of 
Education in Vermont, and later (1938) 
became president of the Ainer. Adult 
Education Association. Her writings on 
educational subjects have been both 
numerous and influential, but represent 
only one part of her literary work, which 
covers novels, short stories, plays, literary 
criticism, and miscellaneous writing. Her 
translation of Giovanni J’apinrs Life of 
Christ became a best-seller in 1923. Her 
knowledge of Europe and of European 
languages is cousiderahle. Among her 
novels, which are for the mo.st part studies 
of the problems of middle-class married 
Ufe. may be mentioned The Bent Turig 
(1915); The Brimming Cup (1921); The 
Deepening Btream (1930); and Seasoned 
Timber (1039). 

Gang, Cangue, or Kea, Instrument of 
punishment used in C’hina. It is a ring 
or heavy wooden yoke, tho weight of 
which varies according to the nature of 
the culprit’s offence. Tho man’s head 
and shoulders are fastened into this cage 
so that he is unable to lie tlown or feed 
himself. On the C. is inscribed his name, 
tine nature of his offence, and the duration 
of his punishment. Ho is r>arnded through 
the streets, and ffnally left in some open 
tli(»mughfare, or at the. city gates, till 
his sentence has expired, wliieh may lost 
for some w’eeks or even months. 

Cangas de Onis, tn. of N. Spain, in tho 
prov. ot Oviedo; of considerable liistoric 
interest, aiifl lias In its environs numerous 
remaius of Uom. occupation The abbey 
of Covadonga is in its neiglibourhood. 
The cave of Covadonga, among tho in- 
accessible Tilts, of Asturias, was tho 
Jegciidary place of rwfiige of Pelayo, a 
memher of the Vi.sigothic royal family, 
who rallied his followers there against the 
Arabs. Pop. 10,000. 

Cangas de Tineo, tn. of N. Spain in the 
prov. of Oviedo, engaged in farming, 
leather, cloth, and pot,t<^ry industries and 
in oopi»er mining. Pop. 24,000. 

Cange, Charles Dufresiio, Sieur du, see 
Du Can(.k. 

Cango, dist. of S. Africa, about 20 m, 
N, t>f Ondtshoorri. It is famous for Its 
magniticeiit caves, v\lici*e some of tho 
finest stalactities in the world are to 
be seen. 

Canicatti, tn. on the Naro In Sicily, in 
the neigh hourhooil of famous sulphur 
mines. Pop. 32,000. 

Canioular Days (yhes Camculares), see 
Doo-da VH. 

CanidcB, the dog family, which includoa 
wolves, foxes, jackals, cto., constitutes the 
group Cynoidea of tho Carnllvopa, and is 
placed between the cats and the hears. 
Huxley divided the species Into two series, 
the Thoold, or wolf-llko (such as Canis 
lupiiSy C. aureus, etc.), anrl the Aiopeooid, 
or fox -like (containing C. Argentaf us, C. 
vulpes. etc.), but dltTerent zoologists 
favour various cllvs. All the members of 
the family are carnivorous, but some will 
eat vegetables and insects as well* They 
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are cosmopoKtan and nearly alwavR hunt 
In pac'ka; they are found abundantly In 
fossil state with many extinct species. 
The number of teeth varies in the genera, 
but the commonest form is that with 
forty-two — tlirce incisors, one canine, and 
four premolara on each side of the upper 
and lower jaw, with two or three molars 
on each side of the upper, three on the 
lower jaw. The origin of t he domestic 
dog. C. familiariSf is unknown, and 
wild dogs abound in S. America., among 
them C. CancrivoroiLs, the crab -eating 
dog. C. wipes is the common fox, 
C. lapopus the Arctic fox, C. dingo the 
dingo, C. lupus the wolf, C. aureus the 
jackal, C. latrans tlie prairie wolf; Tcticyon 


Canis Minor, constellation of the 
S. hemisphere, N. of C. Major. Its prin. 
star, Procyon, lies on the line between 
Sirius and Pollux. 

Canister Shot, see Case Shot. 

Canitz, Friedrich Rudolf Ludwig, Frei- 
herr von (1654-99), Oer. poet, b. in Berlin. 
Ho was gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the elector Frederick William, councillor 
of state under Frederick I, and Leopold f , 
created him a baron of the empire. He 
wrote many satirical poems in the style of 
Bolleau, witli odes, hymns, and other 
poems. His Poetical liecreations were 
popular in his time. 

Canker, name of a plant disease which 
attacks fruit trees, such a.s the apple and 
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venaficus is the bush -dog; Otoci/on rnogo- 
lotis is a solitary African species; Lycaou 
pictus is the Cape hunting -dog. 

Canigou, The, mt. of France, at the 
extremity of one of the lateral chains of 
the oriental Pyrenees. It is of granite 
formation and is clothed with vegetation 
almost to Its summit, tlio orange, vine, 
chestnut, potatoes, fir. birch, rhodo- 
dendron, and juniper nourishing at their 
respective altitudes. Its anct. man- 
ganese mines are still wmrk«‘d. 

Canina, Luigi (1795-1856), It. architect 
and archoeologist, b. at Cnsalo in Piedmont. 
Ho was prof, of architecture at Turin, 
then he went to Home, where he spent 
many years studying ita anct. buildings. 
The results of this work arc embodied in 
Ij ArchitetUira antica descritta e diino- 
slrata coi monumentit and in a topo- 
graphicai plan of old Rome. Ho also 
directed the excavation.^ of Tusculuin, 
veil, and the Appian Way. 

Canis Major, or Orion's Dog, con- 
^uation of the S. hemisphere, below 
Orion. Its chief star is Sirius, by which 
the constellation may easily be found, this 
beiiw on the extension of the line 
through Orion's belt. 


somctiine.s forest trees, as the larcB. It 
may usually bo found to be present when 
the bark begins to split, or when the 
ripe fiiiigiiR protrudes from the w’ounded 
bark. Many varieties of low plants may 
cau.se the disease, but the ones to which 
mobt importance is attached arc the 
fungi Dasyscifplm calycina, causing larcli 
C., and Ncctria galligena (not N. difissima 
a-s was formerly supposed), producing 
of apple and pear. The host methods of 
curing the tree of C. are to cut off the 
diseased branches or to cut out the 
affected parts, and to sin ear over the 
wound with an imperrueablo suhstanoe. 
Some varieties of apjdes, e.g. Bramley’s 
Seedling and Newton Wonder, are much 
more resistant than othe»*<? such as 
Cox’s Orange Pippin: resistance also 
varies with the dist. and the type of 
soil. 

Canmore, Malcolm, sec Malcouvi III. 

Cannabis sativa, iiomp -plant, forms a 
genus of Moracea), or, according to some 
botanists, of a smaller famUy Oanna- 
binaceeB. It la a native of Central Asia, 
and is cultivated both for the fibre known 
as hemp which it produces and for the 
drug it contains. The hemp is made 
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from the tough bast-hbrea, and Is used 
for making ropes and in weaving; from 
the resin it exudes hashish is made in 
the E., and bhang from the mature loaves, 
together with the resin they contain. 
The flowers are diceoiousfi.tf. staminato and 
pistiUato flowers occur on different plants) 
and resemble those of their neai* relative 
ilumuhia lupulua, the hop. 

CannaceeB, monocotyledonous family of 
plants which is frequently united by 
botanists to Marantaceo;. it contains a 
single genus of plants, all of which are 
tropical or subtropical. Canna indica 
(Indian shot) is a handsome ornamental 
plant often cultivated on account of its 
appearance. The Inflorescence Is termi* 
nal, the flowers are hermaphrodite, osym- 
metric, and epigynous, with three free 
sepals and three united petals; the fruit 
is a capsule. The nndrcecium is repre- 
sented by a number of petaloid bodies 
in whioh the posterior stamen of the inner 
whorl bears a bilocular anther on its 
edge: of the petaloid structures, the 
ataminodia. one is larger, turns bock on 
itself, and is known as the labellvm. The 
gynsecium is inferior and consists of three 
carpels which are tri locular, have a 
petaloid style, and contain numerous 
ovules. Nearly all the species of Canna 
have a great deal of starch in their 
rhizomes, and arrowroot is made from 
C. edutis. This plant has large, tufierons 
roots, smooth loaves, and stems coloured 
at the base. 

Cannae, anct. city of Apulia in S. Italy, 
near the mouth of the Aufidns (now 
Ofanto). The tn. Is celebrated for the 
great battle in Rom. hist, w’ben 
Hannibal inflicted a crushing defeat on 
the Roin. army, led by the consuls 
i^milius Paulas and Terentlus Varro, 
216 B.c. 

Cannan, Gilbert (h. 1884), Eng. novelist 
and playwright, b. in Manchester. Ilo 
was called to the Bar in 1908 after 
graduating at Cambridge Univ., also 
worked as dramatic critic.' His first novel, 
l^eter Homunculus, was pub. in 1909, 
and was followed by a number of other 
novels. Including Young Karnest (1915), 
Three Pretty Men (191 G), and The 
Stucco House (1917), which estab. his 
reputation as a \vTiter of the realistic and 
psychoanalytic school. His plays in- 
clude Miles Dixon (1910); James and 
John (1911); Mary\<i Wedding (1912); 
The Perfect Widow (1912); Wedding 
T^resenta (1912); and The Arbour of 
(1913). He has also written books 
and essays on social and literary subjects, 
and was the translator of Komain 
Holland’s Jean Chrialophe in 4 voLs., 
1910-13. 

Cannanore, seaport and one-time 
military station of the Malabar dist., 
Madras. India; came into Brit, possession 
in 1791; exports pepper, timber, grain, 
and coconuts. Pop. 27,700. 

Cannel Coal, containing an 

unusual amount of ash and volatile 
Ingredients, and burning with a clear, 
candle-like flame. Valuable as a source 
of gas and oil. Occurs in Eng. coalflelds. 

Cannes, watering place of the Riviera, 


in the dept, of Alpes-Maritimes, France. 
The tn. is pleasantly situated on the 
gulf of La Napoulo, and is famed for 
its climate. Among the interesting 
features of the tn. are the watch-tower of 
a medieval castle, built by Abbot 
Adalbert In 1070; the bridge called Pout- 
de-Rion; a museum of antiquities; and 
the Albany Memorial church of St. George 
of England, visited by Queen Victoria in 
1887. The tn. was founded by the Roms, 
on the Via Aurelia, and has suflerod 
repeatedly from bombardment. Lord 
I Brougham, to whom a statue is erected on 
the prin. promenade, the All6e do la 
LiberU), lived at O. and founded Its 
j reputation as a winter resort. There are 
many orange orchards and flower 
I plantations, w'hich form the chief indus- 
tries; there is also trade in soap, olive oil, 

I and wilted fish. A conference was held 
here Jan. 6-14, 1922, re.specting the Oer. 
roparution payments. See Cannes Con- 
FEUKNCE. Pop. 45,500, tt groat number 
of ivliom speak It. 

Cannes Conference, held by the Supreme 
War Council on Jan. C to 13, 1922, for the 
purpose of framing resolutions which 
were to bo the basis of a further conference 
at (Jenoa on March 8, 1922. Mr. Ijloyd 
George submitted the following resolution 
which w(is accepted in principle: (i.) That 
all Prime Ministoi's of European powers 
Phoul<l attend an Economic and Financial 
Confcronc<5 at which a united effort should 
bo made to .stimulate Pjuropean trade as 
a means of relieving the widespread 
suffering of European peoples, (il.) That 
the allied powers consider that tho 
fundamental conditions upon which alone 
this object can be effected are that each 
nation must be free to regulate its own 
system of ownership, internal economy, 
and government, and tliat foreign in- 
vestors must be gnaraoitecd that their 
dealings will ho respetjtcfl. Tho con- 
ference nlsti dealt with finance and 
currency, subversive propaganda and 
aggression against netghboui-s. The 
trifling extent to which these laiidabh^ 
principlL*.s have since been applied may 
bo gauged by the failure ten years later 
of tho World Economic Conforenoo 
of 1932 {see Economic Confeuknck. 
World). See also Genoa Conference. 

Cannibalism, or Anthropophagy (Gk. 
ai/0piano%, mail tfiaytir, tO Oat), thC 
practice of eating human flesh. The 
word is a variant form of Carib, Oarlbes or 
dfliaraiiies a fierce man-eating tribe of the 
W. Indies. Caliban Is probably another 
variant. has, at some time or other, 
existed in almost every part of the globe, 
in N. and S. America, Europe, Africa, 
India, New Zealand, and^ Australia. 
Strabo asserted that C. oxlstea in Ireland, 
and the authority for the ropbrt that the 
ractice once prevailed in Scotland is 
t. Jerome. As late as 1782 idpsles were 
executed in Hungary for practising C. It 
is still known among the tribep of W. and 
Central Africa, Now Guinea, and Melan- 
esia. C. may oft^m be tritoed to an 
economic cause. Even among modern 
civilised races it bas been resorted to in 
cases of dire necessity, such as siege, 
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famine, shipwreck, etc. Savage tribes 
may be prompted by hunger to kill and 
eat men when the flesh of animals Is not 
available. The histe for human flesh 
when once acquired grows into a fierce 
desire, which no other form of meat will 
satisfy, so that u gluttonous, depraved 
taste may sometimes account for O. 
Among certain African tribes, the Nlam- 
Niain and Monbuttu, human flesh was 
formerly put up for sale in the maiket- 
placcs, and corpses of relatives were 
consumed as food. A. S. Amer. tribe 
used formerly to breed from their captive 
women. In order to procure a constant 
supply of human flesh to satisfy thoir 
needs. Higher motives for C. aro those 
duo to superstition or religion. It was 
thought that a man acquired the qualities 
of the thing he ate. Thus the heart of a 
lion consumed by a chief, would moke 
him valiant iji the fight. Accordingly, a 
man would eat his enemy In the hopes of 
acquiring his courage or perseverance, 
'rhis motive for C. existed among the 
Issodones of Central Asia, mentioned 
by Herodotus (iv. 2G). The Maoris, 
Australians, and Indiana of N. America 
believed in the transmigration of souls. 
The eating of the enemy might, therefore, 
prevent his flnding another resting-place 
for his spirit, and would secure the 
murderer aga'i^st ..oliig haunted by the 
ghost of the murdered. In Australia 
certain tribes felt that the most fitting 
burial place for the deceased was within 
their living relatives. Such funeral f caste 
were attended by many religious rites. 
Children ate their parents so that thoir 
virtue might be retained In the family, 
and likewise parents occasionally ato tbeir 
children. Among the anct. Mexte^ams and 
the natives of Fiji luiraan flesh was 
regarded os the only fit offering to the 
gods, and the victims thus offered were 
afterwards not Infrequently devoured 
by the onlookers. Another superstitious 
motive for C. existed among the *Ham- 
etzon,* magicians of N.W. America, whose 
rule it was to eat human fldsh for admit- 
tance to thoir order. Consult R. Andrce, 
Die Ant?iropophagic, 1887 ; P. Rergcinami, 
Die Verbreiiung der Anihropophagie iiber 
die Erde, 1893; J. H. Wljks, Among 
Congo Cannibals, 1913; K. J. Beatty, 
Human Leopards, 191 />. 

Canning, process of preserving meat, 
fish, fruit, etc., by sealing up in cans or 
tins. The principle ui)oii which this 
process is based is that of excluding Uio 
air from tho produce it is desired to 
preserve. Before C. was thought of, 
many methods of covering tho cooked 
food with an air-tight coating were 
experimented with. These all failed for 
the reason that, although tho air was 
thereby excluded, the germs contained in 
the air were not; tliese were Imprisoned 
in the food and caused putrefaction. In 
O. the air Is expelled and the srerma killed 
at one and the same Ume bv subjection to 
Intense heat. Removal of oxygen may 
also be secured by exposure under 
pressure to an inert gas, such as nitrogen. 
The meat or other food is packed in cans, 
which are then either placed in a steam 


oven, immersed in boiling water, or 
stood in a vat partially fllled with a 
solution of calcium chloride and water, 
and then subjected to a beat of 270*'F., 
for a length of time that varies according 
to the character of the food. Thus the 
germs and spores are destroyed; air and 
steam escape through a pin-hole which has 
been left in each can. The holes aro then 
soldered up and the tins allowed to cool. 
Food thus preserved should, if tho 
process has been perfectly carried out, 
remain in good condition. Experiments 
have proved that even after twenty years 
there is no sign of deterioration. This 
could occur only if the process were not 
thorough, and the presence of putrefaction 
could he detected by a bulging of the c<in 
due to gases developed in the course of 
decomposition. C. was probably in- 
vented by M. Appei-t of Paris about ISIO. 
but many others made exporinients in 
the same direction. Tho twentieth 
century has seen an enormous increase, 
not only In tho variety of foods to bo 
canned, but also in the quantity produced. 
Now canned moats, fish, soups, fruits, and 
vegetables of all kinds can be obtained ut 
all seasons of the year, all over the world, 
the diet of each individual country being 
thus greatly extended. The U.9.A, still 
leads, os It alw^ays has done, in the 
canned foods industry, but the Brit, 
dominions aro a formidable rival. In 
Great Britain itself the trade has increased, 
as it hL.-> in Norway, Spain, Portugal. 
Italy, and other European countries, in 
Japan and in the Malay States, where 
pineapple canneries have been started. 
l*he past twenty years especially have 
seen a considerable development of the 
O. industry in tho United Kingdom and 
there are now a large number of factories 
for canning fruit and vegetables. The 
Carapdon Fruit and Vegetable Preser- 
vation Research Station, attached to 
Bristol Univ., gives useful scientific 
advice to the industry. See F. 11 . 
Woodcock and W.R. Leslie, Canned Foods 
aiui the Canning Industry, 1938: O. ainl 
T. W. Jones. Canning Practice ana Coiitrol, 
1941; J. G. Baumgartner, Canned Foods, 
1913. 

Canning, Charles John, Earl (1812-62). 
Eng. statesman, governor-general t)f India 
during tho mutiny of 1857. He wjis the 
son of George C., was educated at Eton 
and at Christ Church, Oxford ; represente<l 
Warwick in the House of Commons In 
1836: and entered the House of Lords on 
tho death of his mother, who had been 
raised to the peerage. Under Peel's 
administration C. was under-secretary of 
state, chief commLssioi^cr of woods and 
forests In 1846, and po.stmastcr-general, 
1852-55. In 1856 he became governor- 
genera] of India, and when the mutiny 
broke out his strong moral qualities, good 
administrative ability, ami olear jud^ent 
enabled him to deal y> ith the situation in a 
masterly way, little expected of him by 
many who felt that his powers were not 
equal to tb** occasion. His policy of 
conciliation towards tho native princes 
and his devotion to the work of reform 
and development of the country stood him 
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in good Btead In a ditilcult position, llis 
dealing with the rebellion in Oudh caused 
much controversy, but at the close of the 
troubled period he received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. Hee Duke 
of Argyll, India under Daihomie and 
Canning, 1805; Hir 11. S. Cunningham, 
Earl Canning, 1891. 

Canning, Elizabeth (1734-7.8), Kng. 
cTiminal around whose case raged excite- 
ment and eontrover.sy, into w hich Fielding 
entered with his Clear State of the Case of 
Elizabeth Canning, 1753. She told a 
mysterious tale of detention In the house 
of a ‘Mother Wells.’ Her story led to a 
condemnation, but on its being afterwards 
proved to be false slic herself was tran.s- 
ported. 

Canning, George (1770-1827), Eng. 
statesman, was educated at Eton and 
(Christ Church, and oven in those early 
days showed himself possessed of unusual 
abilities. Favouring the ^^"hlg policy at 
first, the Fr. Revolution drove him. as it 
did so many others, to support tlie poiii,v.*aI 
party that opposed it, and when ho en- 
tered Parliament in 1794 it ^vas under the 
Tory banner. A couple of years after he 
took his seat Pitt made' him under- 
secretary for foreign affair.s, and pro- 
moted him to the oilico of comiiiis.sloner 
of the Board of Control (1799), and then 
to pa 3 ^na 8 ter-gcneral (1800). When Pitt 
retired, C. did not join the Addington 
administration, t-owards which, although 
uominally a supporter, he acted the role of 
‘candid friend.’ When Pitt returned to 
office in 1804, O, became treasiu'er of the 
navy; and, on the death of his leader t.wo 
years later, he declined to serve in the 
Cabinet of ‘all the talents.’ Ho became j 
Foreign Minister under liord Liverpool, 
but disagi'ceing with Lord Castlcreagh’s 
conduct of the war, and urging his dis- 
missal, caused him to fight a duel with the 
war ininuster on Sept. 21, 1809, in which 
he was slightly wounded. When Perceval 
(‘amo into power, C. took a long holiday 
abroad; but in I8lf> ho went to the India 
Office under liOrd Liverpool. As a friend 
of Queen Curtiline, ho declined to take any 
part in the proceedings against her in 
1820, and tendered his resignation, which 
was eventually accepted. Two years 
later he accepted the apiiointment of 
governor -general of India, but on the eve 
of his departure f’astlereagb committed 
suicide, and he stayed at home, going 
again to the Foreign Office. On Liver- 
pool’s death, C. became Prime Minister 
and Chancellor of the J']xcheqner, but. 
quarrelling with many members of his 
own party, he had to rely for eontimianco 
of odico on the support of the Whigs, 
albeit he sacrificed nothing of his policy. 
He only enjoyed his high office for a few 
months, for he d. on Aiig. 8, 1827. C. had 
literary aa well as political interests, and 
in 1797-98 he printed many pieces In the 
AnH-Jacobin (q.v.). Including the well- 
known Needy Knif^-grinder. The Con- 
tiibutioDS to the Anti-JacoMn were 
written in collaboration with George Ellis 
and John Hookham Frere, The Needy 
Knife-grinder was the Joint production of 
O. and Frere. His poems^were collected 
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in 1823. He also has a place In literary 
annals aa a founder, with Sir Walter 
.Scott and George Ellis, of the Quarterly 
lieview, but to this periodical, so far 
as i.s known, he eontributed little, 
though it is probable he lu.splred many 
articles. In his writing.a, and in letters 
to his intimate friends, lie showed himself 
possessed of a fine sense of humour. As 
a statesman, in si)ite of what has been 
said to the contrary. C. was con.slstent in 
his views, though the frequent changes 
and interchanges of party do not always 
make it clear at a first glance. He was 
what may perhaps be called a progressive 
’I'ory. It was asserteil, too, that he was 
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not sincere in his speeches, but that 
charge, too, has broken down, and a care- 
ful study of his life shows that he always 
spoke from the heai't. As an orator, for 
excellence of phrasing, for admirable 
delivery, and for sound common sense, 
he has had few rivals. His speeches were 
pub. in 1828. There Is a polltlc.al bio- 
graphy by A. G. Stapleton, 1831. 8te 
also J. A. H. Marriott, Oeorge Canning and 
his Times, 1903; H. W. V. Temperley, 
Life of Canning, 1905, and The Foreign 
Policy of Canning, 1925. 

Canning, Sir Samuel (1823-1008), Eng. 
engrineer and one of the pioneers of sub- 
marine telegraphy. His first cable was 
the one conneijting Cape Breton Ts. with 
Newfoundland; then he as.sisted in laying 
the first Atlantic (‘able. $e laid the 
Allan tie cable of 1865-66, inventing the 
grappling machinery for recovering the 
lost cable of an iinsuocM^ssful first attempt. 

Canning Town, industrial 4lBt. of E. of 
London, m the bor. of West Ham, Essex. 
Here are situated the extensive Victoria 
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and Albert docks, ft has a stj^tloo on 
the L.N.E.R. and lies at the junction of 
the E. India Dock lload and Uarkiiif? 
Road. 

Cannock, mrkt. tn. of Staffordshire, 
England, near Walsall. C.. lirovvnhills, 
Chase Tn., Hednosford, and other small 
tns. are situated in the dist. known as 
C. Chose, formerly a royal preserve, now 
a rich coalfield. Its prin. industries are 
mining, tool, boiler, brick, and tile making. 
Its pop. lias grown troiii 2099 in 1851 
to 35,000. 

Cannon, see Ottn. 

Cannon, Joseph Gurney (1836-1926), 
Amer. statesman, b. in N. C'arolina. As 
a youth he worked in a firov. store, 
during wliicli period he studied law. 
Called to tiie Bar of Illinois, he soon won 
a successful practice, and was state 
attorney tor seven years. Tn 1873 he 
iiecarao a member of Congress. Was a 
member of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives for forty-six years, au<l as Speaker, 
which position he held from 1903 1911, 

he ruled the House w’ith adamantine 
severity. 

Cannon-ball Tree {ConroupUn anianen- 
Mis), species of Lecythhiaceie wliich is 
found in S. America. The fruit is a largo, 
round, woody“ capsule, and this has earned 
for the plant its popular name. 

Cannatatt, or CAc tadf, tn. of Wiultem- 
herg, Gcnnany, on the E. liank of the 
Nockar, 3 m. N.T!j. of Stuttgart. It is 
noted for Its mineral springs, of whiidi 
there are about thirty; it is thought that 
these were known to the Roms. There 
are machinery rnanufs., foundries, and 
brick works. Fru’t and wine arc pro- 
duced in the dist. The Fr. under Moreau 
defeated the Austrians nud(u* Archduke 
Charles in the neigh hourhood in 1796. 
The la. w’as incorporated with Stuttgart 
in 1905. 

Cano, Alonzo (1601-67), St>. painter, 
sculptor, and architect, />. at flranada. 
He studied iiainting under Francisco 
Pacheco, the master of Veln/quez, and 
sculpture under Juan Martinez Montufics. 
In 1637, in consequence of a duel, he was 
obliged to flee from Seville to Madrid, 
where he wo»s befriended by Velazquez. 
Through the influence of liis fellow artist, 
he was appointed court iminter and royal 
architect. C. excelled in the three arts, 
and on account of the universality of his 
genius w'as called the Mieiiclangolo of 
»pain. He exciciited two I’olossal statues 
of St. Peter ami St. Paul. There are 
beautiful specimens of his work in the 
cathedral of Granada, and in the Prado, 
Madrid. 

Cano, Juan Sebastian del, Si), navigator. 
He sailed under Magellan, wlio was killed 
In tho Philippines. G. continued the 
voyage, doubled the Capo i>f Good Ho]>e. 
and landed near Seville in 1522, being the 
first to oiroumnavigate the world. Charles 
V. gave him a pension and a globe 
inscribed with the motto Primus rne 
cireumd^isiU Ho d. In 1526. 

Ganobuf, see Canopus. 

Canoe (from a Caribbean word through 
the Sp. ranoa), term for a boat which haa 
both ends pointed and which was formerly 


propelled by paddles only, but now some- 
times by sails alone or In conjunction 
with paddles. The paddles are manipu- 
lated without mechanical contrivances 
like those \iscd to hold oars in position. 
The paddler paddles first on one side of 
the boat, then on the other, sitting in the 
‘well,* a charactciristic feature of the 
modern C.. as distinct from the primitive 
boat, which was open from end to end. 
The primitive C., used by the anct. 
Britons, the Eskimo, tho N. Amer. Indian, 
etc. was simply the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, or else a simple frame of wood 
covered w'ith skins or hark. This C., 
called a ‘dug-out,’ made from trunks, was 
hollowed eitlier by fire, stone implements, 
or shells. Many of these have been un- 
earthed in the Brit. Is., and they are still 
used by the Africans, A famous example 
of this C. is exhibited in tho New York 
National Hist. Museum; it is 63 ft. long, 
and nearly 4 ft. wide. Canoeing as a 
modern sport in Englarul began with the 
Iccturas of John MacGregor and tho eon- 
striiction of hi.s ronowuied O., the Rob Roy. 
together with the piibheation of his books. 
A 7'housarid Miles in the * Rob Roy’ Canoe, 
and T/ie ‘ Rob Roy ’ oa Uie Raltlc, the Jordajt . 
and the zuyder zee, 1850-66. Tho Rob 
Roy, designed for long jonrney.s in the 
waters of the E., was built of oak with a 
cedar deck, was 14 ft. long and 26 in. 
wide; it had 7 -ft. paddles, and its sails 
were dyed blue on account of tho glare of 
the sun; its weight, everything included, 
was 70 to 72 lb. The Rob Roy beoamc the 
type for the Brit. C. The sailing C. is 
al)Oui 15 ft. long, has a deck seat and 
tiller, its cock nit is small and its sail area 
corrc.spondingiv augmented, it contains 
air and watertight bulkheads, and is fitted 
generally with two sails. W. Bade.n- 
Powell with the Nautilus and his hook 
Canoe Travelling was the pioneer of the 
cruising C. Tho Royal Canoe Club 
(founded 1866) lays down the rule that 
these Cs. may not weigh more than 200 Ih. 
and that their sail area may not exceed 
75 sq. ft. These vessels can attain a 
speed of 40 in. a day in smooth water, 
racing Cs, can cover 8 m.ii.h.; these are 
20 ft. long and 18 in. wide. Presen; 
day crews sometimes sit on the side of 
the deck, and not in the well; this device 
help.s to balanc^e tho wind pressure. The 
cruising C. i.s equipped nith paddles and 
sails, tho racing vessel lias sails only 
Modern Brit. Cs. are usually made of oak. 
cedar, or pine; there have iieen Cs. ma;lc 
of paper, of tin, and of imlia-rublier. 
Amer. Cs, arc generally hmit of cedar, 
mahogany, or bass-wood, or on the lines 
of tho Indian birch haik U., and made of 
painted oauvns, hark, or "mnpresseil 
paper. The ‘Canadian,’ a type of the 
former, is constructed on a mould over 
which alternate strips of dark and light 
timber are laid while still moist from 
a steaming process tliey have undergone. 
The strips are grooved, bound, and glued 
together; this forms the outer skin; the 
inner skin Ir. composed of broader strips 
placed crosswise. ‘Folding* or ‘collaps- 
iblo* Cs. built somewhat on the lines 
of the Eskimo kayak, are a favourite 
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craft. In these, the two halves of the 
framework of ash rods and metal cross- 
frames are slipped into each end of the 
skin, and the central floorinfiT locks 
eveiy thing: correctly into position. See 
W. J. Liiscombe and L. J. Bird, Canoeing^ 
1936. 1948. 

Canon (Gk. Kat^wr. a stralgrht rod. hence 
measuring: rod. or rule; metaphorically, 
»iny thing: which rcg^ilates or keeps 
straight), term used in a number of 
spechU senses os shown below; applied in 
early times to various rules of faith. By 
the fourth century the word had come 
into use to describe the rules of faith and 
practice put forward by councils of the 
<;hurch. Thus there are the Cs. of Nicsea 
in A.D. 325, and the Cs. of all the councils 
since that date. The term also describes 
the list of saints honoured by the Church, 
and also the central portion of the 
liturgy , inclutling the consecration of the 
sficred elements. For an account of Cs. 
in general see Canon Law. 

Canons of the Church of England. — A 
body of 141 Cs. or ecclos. constitutions 
drawn up by the Convocation of Canter- 
bury In 1604, and approved by tlie Con- 
vocation of York, being finally sanctioned 
by the king. They were drawn up as a 
result of the Hampton Court conference, 
to the conclusions of which they were 
designed to give effect. In 1640, Con- 
vocation iQ.r.) remained sitting after the 
Parliament had ceased to sit, and, after 
revising the 1604 Cs., pub. seventeen more 
which never received pari, or roval sanc- 
tion. Their binding force has, in conse- 
quence, been much questioned, and In 
consequence of their unpleasantly aggres- 
sive character, they are generally dt.s- 
credited. Except for those parts which 
have bc-en superseded by later regulations 
of equal or mater authority, such as the 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer, 
1661, the 1604 Cs. are still binding on the 
\‘lergy, who at their Institution to a 
benefice promise canonical obedience to 
I heir bishop. A Comixflssion under the 
chairmanship of the archbishop of York 
(Dr. C. F. Garbett) was appointed in 1939 
to prepare a revised body of Cs. Its 
report, which wcw not pub. until May 16, 
1947, would, if accepted, have far- 
reacliing effects on the religious life of 
the nation and Involve a new relationship 
between Church an<l State. A tribunal 
to hear nullity suits and, in appropriate 
cases, overrule for religious purposes, the 
decision of the civil court so as to permit 
the parties to remarry with the rites of 
the Church of England is one of the 
cecommendatlons. The report also pro- 
poses widespread new powers for eccics. 
courts to exercise greater discipline over 
clergy and laity. The Commission also 
recommends that the jurisdiction of the 
Privy Council as an appeal court bo 
abolished, and a new court cetab. con- 
sisting of the archbishop of the prov. 
and ronr other m^bers, of whom two 
shall be members of the Upper House of 
Convocation and two members of the 
Chnrch of England, who have held or bold 
high Judicial office. It also recommends 
that a court for the trial of bishops be 


estab. in each Prov. The. Report, 
emphasises the need for the study of 
eccles. law and suggests the setting up of 
olergy, lilstorians and lawyers to this end. 
The Report came before the Convocation 
In the following year. 

Canons t Book of, — In Scottish cedes, 
law. a body of constitutions for the regu- 
lation of the Church In Scotland prepared 
by the bishops of that country and con- 
firmed by letters patent under the Great 
Seal in 1635, after they had been revised 
by Laud. In the next year they were 
pub. at Aberdeen, and caused discontent 
throughout the country on account of 
tho stringency of their regulations. The 
king’s supromucy in matters ecclos. was 
emphasised. 

Scriptures. — The C. of tho O.T. and 
N.T. comprises those books which are 
held to be authoritative and of divine 
inspiration. See further under Biblk. 

Church Minister. — The institution of 
bodies of clergy, known as Cs., living a 
coenobite life under no very clearly de- 
fined rule dates from early times. In tho 
early part of the fourth century the clergy 
at Vercelli were so united, and St. Augus- 
tine of Hippo also followed this system 
in the following century. At the Latcraii 
at Rome there was also an early founda- 
tion of the same kind. The practice be- 
came more ^neral in tho eighth century, 
when Chrodegang, bishop of Metz (742- 
766), drew up a definite i-ule for Cs., 
founded largely on tho Benedictine rule, 
but owing something to the traditional 
rule of tho Lateran. In 816-17 Louis In 
D6bonnaire made this rule binding on all 
Cs. throughout tho empire. In course of 
time the institution deteriorated, and a 
distinction between Cs. regular and Cs 
secular was made. Tho former obsorvctl 
the* rule, while the latter, frequently lay- 
men, were mainly administrative digni- 
taries. Various attempts were made at 
reform, notably by the papal synods of 
1059 and 1063. These councils Insisted 
on the original plan of tho common life, 
and also urged the necessity of poverty, 
for canon rles were often considered merely 
08 lucrative sinecures. A new rule, 
founded chiefly on the writings of St. 
Augustine, was now made, and those 
observing it were known as Augustlnlan 
Cs. There were over 200 houses of 
Augnstinian Cs. In England at the Refor- 
mation. Since that date few attempts 
have been made to Improve the system 
of Cs. regular. Tho chief orders of tho 
kind in the Rom. Church ore those of 
the Lateral! and the Promoustratenslans. 
Many foundations were entirely abolisheci 
at the Reformation. In both the Rom. 
and Anglican Churches tho title Is also 
used for those clergy who are connected 
with cathedral churches, ahd form the 
cathedral chapter. 

Music. — A C. Is a form of .oomposltlon, 
based on rule and written lu strict Imita- 
tion. The Introductory theffio or melody 
is taken up and repeated note by note in 
succession, and at sot Intervals, by the 
other part or parts. This kind of com- 
position was introduced about tho twelfth 
century, and, with the fugue. Is tho most 
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difficult study in the art of musical 
composition. 

CsAon, see Canyon. 

Canonbury, dist. of London, in the bor. 
of Islington, with a railway station. 
G. Tower In C. Place, dates from the 
sixteenth century. 

CaAon City, co. seat of Fremont co.. 
Colorado, U.S.A., situated 90 in. from 
Denver on 11. Arkansajs. It has rich 
coal*mincs, and there are largo quantities 
of copper, iron, petroleum, and limestone. 
The zinc-lead smelting works are the 
largest in the world. It is an Important 
health resort owing to its hot mineral 
springs and mild climate. Pop. 6000. 

Canoness (Lat. canom'ca; Ger. Kano- 
mssin). In the eighth century, chapters 
of Cs. were instituted throughout the 
Frankish empire. In imitation of the 
( haptem of canons. These consisted of 
ussociaaons of women, generally of high 
birth, under a somewhat lax rule, bound 
by the vows of chastity and obedience, 
but not by that of poverty. They had a 
common table and dormitory, and were 
bound to the recitation of the Bi*evlary, 
but they were not cloistered, Goneiully, 
they wore engaged in e<lucation and 
needlework, teaching the embroidery of 
vestments and the transcription of reli- 
gious books. As in the case of the canons, 
a distinction wrvs l jou drawn between 
regular and secular Cs., the latter being 
mere feudal princesses. At the Reforma- 
tion many of these institutions became 
Protestant, and remained almost Intact, 
with slightly altered rule, surviving to the 
present day. 

Canonica, Luigi (1762-1841), It. arch- 
toot. He doslgned the arena or amphi- 
theatre in Milan, which was begun in 180.5 
by order of Napoleon, wno hoped to pro- 
pitiate his Milanese subjects by erabelltsh- 
ing their capital. Ileexecuted many public 
and private buildings at Milan, the chief 
being the Casa Canonica, the two theatres, 
H6 and Carcano, and the interior of the 
Palazzo Orsinl. 

Canonical Hours, certain hours of the 
day and night appointed by the Rom. 
Catholic Church for the reciting or chant- 
ing of the different parts of the divine 
offices. They are not now strictly ad- 
hered to as a general rule, but many of 
the monastic orders continue to observe 
them regularly. The hours are called 
Prime at 6 a.m.; Ton'c, 9 a.m.; Sext at 
noon; None from 2 to 3 p.m.; Vespers 
about 4 p.m.; Compline at 7 p.m.; Matins 
and I^uds at midnight or day breeds. 

Canonicals, term used to describe the 
official dress of the clergy. See uruier 
VESTMBNTfl, Sacred. 

Canonisation, declaration by which the 
pope publicly proclaims a servant of God 
to be numbered among the saints honoured 
by the whole Rom. Church. In the early 
ages there was no formal act of O., as 
it was only in their own locality that 
martyrs were venerated. The Arst traces 
of a Indicial procedure appear In Africa, 
but this was demanded ohleAy by the 
peculiar position of the Church there. 
During the early Middle Ages, it rested 
with each bishop to decide what saint 


shall bo honoured in his diocese, and on 
what day. However, much carelessness 
crept in, and several scandals arose from 
the seventh to the tenth century, men of 
evil life being inscribe<l among the saints. 
The policy of centralisation also tended to 
bring the act of C. under the papal power. 
The earliest known case of C. by the pope 
is that of Ulrlc of Augsburg by John Xv. 
iu 993. At the end of the twelfth centuryj 
by decrees of Alexander III. (1170) and 
Innocent III. (1200). the right was 
exclusively reserved to the Rom. Court. 
This rule was made more stringent by 
Urban VIII. in two constitutions (162A 
and 1634), and the procedure of the 
proc.c88 was then laid down. With slight 
modifications it is in force at the present 
day. It was strictly forbidden publicly 
to venerate In any fashion any person not 
papally canonised. Tw’o exceptions were 
made, those who had received Immemorial 
cuUus, and those whoso cultua had been 
sanctioned by preceding popes. Those 
falling in either of those classes receive 
what is known as equipollent C. The 
procedure of formal C. is os follows: 
Fifty years must elapse after the death of 
the candidate. A court is then instituted 
by the ordinary of the dlst. where the 
cuaim Is mtuie, and material Is gathered 
on which the case may bo Judged. The 
materials are then sent on to the Congre- 
gation of Rites at Rome, and after a lapse 
of ten yeare, the caso is introduced. The 
claimant may now bo called Venerable. 
After proof of two miracles performed at 
the candidate’s intercession, and also that 
the candidate possessed Christian virtues 
to a heroic degree, his beatification {g.v.) 
is performed. After the proof of two 
more mlraeles since beatification, the 
pope then proceeds to canonise the Reofus, 
assign him a feast day, mqips, and propose 
him for universal veneration. Finally 
there is a solemn mass of the new saint In 
St. Peter’s preceded by a reading of the 
bull of C. 

Canon Law, body of law by which the 
government of the CJhurch Is carried on by 
ecclesiastics. The canons are enacted by 
general councils or prov. synods, and 
are often enforced by the civil power, 
which ratifies them and makes them 
legally valid. The body of K. C. L. Is easy 
of access and small in extent. It may be 
found in the Nomocanon of I^hotius of 
Constantinople (800), and the Sj/nodikon 
of Bishop Beveridge (Oxford, 1672-82). 
The W. C. L. is extremely voluminous, 
and is in a confused state owing to 
accretions, interpolations, forgeries, etc. 
At the Connell of Basle all previous 
collections were gathered together aa 
the Corpus Juris Canon h i, l>nt this ed. 
must now bo supplemented by many 
papal decrees, the tianons of later ooun- 
cils, otc. It Is in force throughout 
the Rom. Gathollo Church. During the 
Middle Ages the study of G. L. was the 
prln. and most luorative occupation of 
candidates for ecoles. ottlees. 

Canon Iaw? in England . — In Fogland 
the C. L. affects the laity only very 
slightly; but In the Middle Am ite 
oporatloo and force were a matter of 
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frequent experience. Thus, all questions 
appertaining? to the probate of wills, the 
contract of marriaire, and all cases in which 
one of the parties was a clerictiSy fell 
within the prov. of the C. h. Further- 
more, the Church possessed a formidable 
hierarchy of courts in which to prosecute 
suits and enforce penalties. Early Knjf. 
historians, inspired by the Tudor rejection 
of foreign jurisdiction, maintained the 
theory that ‘the canon law of Homo, 
although always regarded as of great 
authority in England, was not held to be 
binding on the courts.* Hut modern 
research has estah. that the pope’s 
jurisdiction did prevail and that the Kora. 
C. J-.. was in operation precisely as else- 
where In W. Christendom. Yet there 
were stages and degrees in the hist, of 
the operation of this law in England ; thus, 
with the Noi;maii C’onquest, come the 
famous decree of William I. separating 
the cedes, from tlie civil courts, thereby 
opening the way to Lanfranc’s intro- 
duction of a collection of canons, in- 
cluding the forged decretals (see Tsidorian 
Dkcretm^) and, later, to Henrv IT.*s 
conflict with Bccket. which lod to the 
substantial victory of the papacy, though 
in some respects, notably in matters 
relating bo cedes, patronage. England 
continued t<-> follow its own course and 
to ignore the C, li. In these earlier 
times there were poculiarltios of cedes, 
procediu'c wdiich could not be expecU^d 
to And favour with the laity, e.g. the 
presumption of guilt in th6 accused 
until he could prove his innocence (the 
converse rule prevails in common law). 
Hence It is not surprising that in the 
sixteenth century the jealousy of the civil 
lawyers over the exclusive jurisdiction 
maintained by the practitioners of the 
C. L. readily combined wfth the anti-papal 
attitude of the Tudors to overthrow much, 
but by no means all, of the medieval 
system. Ky the Act of Suhmis.slon of the 
Clergy of 1534 provision was made for a 
compiisfiioTi to survey 'the existing (J. L. 
whfeh meanwhile was to continue to 
prevail except when reimgnant to the 
royal prerogative or to the customs and 
laws of the realm. The failure to 
implement this revision of the C. L. led 
to con.siderahlc uncertainty as to which 
parts retained their validity. Fnder the 
Act of 1.534 the convocations were em- 
powered to make new canons, subject to 
royal aswsent. Thus James I. authorised 
the 141 canons of 1004 made by Canter- 
bery Convocation. Coke, however, held 
that only the clergy, and not tlie laity, 
were honnd by them. Mcaiiwdiile, 
Thomas Cromwell greatly prejudiced the 
academic study of G. L. by ordering the 
unlvs. in 1535 to substitute lectures in 
civil law for those in C. li., while in 1540 
Henry VIII. founded reglus professor- 
ships in civil law at Oxford and Cambridge. 
Further, by an Act of 1545, laymen who 
were doctors c»ly of civil law were 
permitted to be judges in the eccles. 
courts. Thus, in principle, the victory 
of the civil over the C. L. w'os won. and 
^though Doctors* Commons continued 
uotQ 1867 as a centre for lawyers loorued 


in C. L., both the cedes, law and the 
Cburdi courts fell into increasing 
abeyance, especially after the Toleration 
Act of 1689. The projected (1948) 
Anglican revision of its C. L. cannot, of 
course, presuppose a return to any degree 
of Its metlieval influence; wdiat is aimed at 
is merely the restoration amongst clergy 
and laity of the cstab. Church of an agreed 
body of eccles. rules to form the basis of 
consensual obedience. 

Canonsburg. hor. of IVnnsylvanla, near 
Pittsburgh, U.S.A. Pop. 12,000. 

Canopio Vases, called after the enct. tn. 
of Canopus, used by Egyptian priests to 
hold the viscera of embalmed bodies. 
The jars were generally made of stone, and 
the lids were frequently shaped like four 
human heads, supposed to represent the 
four genii, the sons of Osiris. 

Canoppi, Antonio (1773-18321, IJ,. artist. 
He was first engaged as a fresco -painU?r 
by various It. nobles; later he hocamo a 
scene-painter at the Fcnico Theatre, 
Venice, and afterwards at Mantua. In 
Moscow, w'hcro he sought refuge during 
the Napoleonic wars, he decorated the hall 
of the senate and other public buildings, 
but his work was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1812. In 1811 he went to St. 
Petersburg, where he remained till his 
death. At the Imperial Theatre be 
executed a number of arc.hltectnrul 
scenes, including those for the operas of 
the Zmd)erflote and i^cniiramiSy w'hich 
excited the highest admiration. Author 
of Opinion d^Aidoivc Cnnoppi snr V archi- 
tecture en (jcti^rnl ct cn SiU^ciahfi^ svr hi 
construction (testiu'dtres modernes (18.3(»). 

Canopus, or Canobus, anct. citv of 
Kgypt, situated about 14 m. E. of 
Alexandria, on VV. month of the Nile, 
called after the city the Canoidc mouth. 
C. was the pleasure resort of the aiiet. 
Alexandrians. Ruim of the famous 
temple of .Serapis were excavated in 1893 
near the modern village A b(uiklr. 

* Canopus,* name of a flrst-class Brit, 
battleship of 1897 class, launched in 1898, 
and of 12,950 tons burthen. Just aft(T 
outbreak of First World War tljis ship 
joined Admiral Craddock’s squadron. 
Owing to its being old and slow, Oaddock 
did not bring it into action at tho battle 
of Coronel (Nov. 1, 1914). After the 
battle it escaped to the Falkland Is., and 
W'OS there when Admiral Sturdeo sank 
von i^T>co’s fleet on Dec. 8, 1914. Tho 
name was first used in the Koyal Navy in 
1798, and was assoclnted with the ongagt*- 
ment off San Domingo, 1806, an<f the 
passage through the Dardanelles, 1807. 

Canopus, second brightest star (magmi- 
tude — -O-O) in tlio heavens, situated in 
the constellation Argo. It is extremely 
remote, and of enormous luminosity. 
Proper motion 2 in. per century. 

Canopy (Ok. inot'ujrreioi', from. Kioviaifi, a 
gnat, Lat. canopium). Tho w’ord was 
used by Herodotus (hook fl.) In speaking 
of the nets with which the Nile fisher- 
men protected themselves from mos- 
qultcMirt. Hence it Is used for any covering, 
but In particular for such as Is projected 
at a height over a bed or throne, or over 
a conveyance in state processions. In 
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architecture the word denotes tlie pro- 
jection over an altar or toujh, a feature of 
tlie decorative period In (Jothic archi- 
tecture. ft 1 h alMo iihed of a mouldini? 
overhangliiff a door, porch, or window. 

Canosa di Pugrlla, tn. of 8. Italy, in the 
prov. of Hari, 13 in. 8.W. of Ilorletta. It 
occupies the site of the aiict. Apulian city 
Canuslum. The tn. contains tlie cathedral 
of Sail 8ahino (built 1101), which holds 
t he tomb of Hohcmond I. ; a ruined castle, 
i)uilt by Charles I. of Naples, and tlic 
icinaina of an amphitheatre and an old 
jHinediict. Many interesting relics of 
iuitiqnity have been found at C. and 
rcniovtMl to the mnseum at Naples. The 
Itoin. bridge was blown up in the Second 
World War, but all the other inonuinents 
were undamaged. l*op. ‘27,000. 

Canossa, vil. in the prov. of Reggio nell* 
KiiiilJo, Italy. 14 m. from Reggio. Noted 
lor its castle, now a ruin, where the 
Kinperor Henry IV. humiliated himself 
before Pope Gregory VII. in 1077. 
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Canova, Antonio (1757-1822), It. 
sculptor and painter, b, at Povsnagno, in the 
prov. of Treviso. He came of a family of 
stone-cutters, and at the age of fourteen 
entered the atelier of the sculptor Torrotti, 
through the help of his patron, Giovanni 
Pallerl, a Venetian senator. C. accom- 
panied his master to Venice, and, after 
'J’orretti’s death, studied under his nephew 
Perrarl and at tho Venetian Academy. 
At the age of liftecn C- executed statues of 
‘Orpheus* and ‘Eurydice’ (according to 
some ho worked on the Orpheus statue in 
1773'-75), and at twenty-two he had 
hnished his famous * Deedalus and Icarus,* 
now In the Venetian Academy. In 
1770, through the influence of his friend 
Failed, C. was awarded a pension by 


the Venetian Gov. In 1780 he went to 
Rome to study, and, flnding little to 
attract him in the conventionality of 
modern art, he found his inspiration in 
classic sculpture. He exhibited in 1782. 
Ilefore long, he was acknowledged as the 
first sculptor of his day. C. was three 
times summoned to Paris by Napoleon. 
He carved tho well-known bust of Napo- 
leon ill tho I’ittl I’alace, and also Pauline 
Horghese as a reclining Venus, and the 
Empress Maria Louisa as Concordia. C. 
also executed many commissions for the 
pope, on wlioso account he suffered exile 
during tho revolution of 1798-1800. In 
181 G he was created maniuess of Ischia, 
and his name was inscribed In the Golden 
Book of the (Japitol. He d. at Venice, and 
was buried in the church he hirnsolf built 
at his bp. Hls famous ‘Cupid and 
Psyche* is in the Louvre. Among his 
other well-known pieces are ‘Hercules 
throwing Lichas into the Sea,’ ‘Perseus,’ 
‘V'eniis and Adonis,* ‘Hebe pouring 
NeciAr,* ‘Theseus and the Centaur,’ and 
‘Mars and Venus.’ ^SV^' lives by Qiiatre- 
inere de Quincy, 1834, and A. G. Meyer, 
1898. 

C^novas del Castillo, Antonio (1828- 
1897), 8p. statesman and historian, b. at 
Malaga. Ho became a member of the 
Cortes in 1854, was made minister of the 
Interior 1800 -Gt, was Premier 1875-81, 
and held tliis olllco six times at Intervals 
up to 1897. O. was a member of the Sp. 
Academy from 18G7 till hi.s death. He 
ed, and directed the publication of 
IHMoria General de Espafuit and pub. 
inanv works. In i)olltica ho was the leader 
of the Conservatives. Ho was assassi- 
nated by an an.irchist at Santa Aguada. 

Canrobert, Francois Certain (1809-96), 
marshal of France, b. at 8t. C6r6 In 
dept. Lot. He first became noted 
through his valour, disiihiycd In the 
Algerian wars of 1835 and 1841-5U He 
also rendered Imuis Napoleon great service 
in his coap d\Hut of 1851. When the 
Crimean war broke out he was given 
communil of tho first div. of the Fr. army, 
but on tJio death of Marshal Saint- 
Aruaud he was made commander-in -chief. 
Although twice wounded, he coraploted 
the lines of investment at Sebastopol. He 
resigned his command in May 1855 
through a disagreement with Lonl Raglan. 
He fought at Magenta and Sulferino in the 
It. wars in 18.59, and in Uie Franco- 
(icr. war, 1870. Ho was besieged at 
Metz, but had to surremler, and was 
thereupon Imprisoned in tieimiiny. 

Canso: 1. Cape in Nova Scotia, on the 
N.E. extremiLy, and on <ho S. side of 
Chedabucto Bay. 2. Strait. 17 ni. long, 
between Nova Scotia and (^ape Breton Is. 

Cant, in nrehiteetun’. term applied to 
the corner of a square cut off octagonally. 
In building a C. brick is one cut on the 
slant. It is also niudictl to a ship’s 
timber, forward or aft. lying obliquely to 
the keel. 

Cant, Andrew (1590-1663), Scottish 
preacher and .* ader of the Covenanters. 
He became minister of IMtsligo in Aber- 
deenshire in 1633; of Newbattle, Mid- 
lothian, in 1638 ; and of Aberdeen in 1640 
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In July 1638 ho wafl made a commissioner and d., possibly of polsonluer, at Verona, 
for the purpose of conTerting people to C. was a good colourist, but his work 
Presbyterianism, and in the same year he lacked character and oiigrinality. 11 
took an active part in the celebrated dealt chiefly with religious subjects; his 
assembly which was held at Glasgow. best known paintings are: a portrait of 
Caotabile, terms used In umslo to Guido in Pesaro; the * Assumption* in tlio 
express gi^eat smoothness in manner of Bologna Gallery ; ' St. Thomas placing his 
performance. Often trans. as *to be flngersln the side of Christ* at Naples; and 
play €h 1 in a singing manner.* Its opposite ‘Joseph and Potiphar's Wife* in the 
might be said to be the term maestoso Dresden Gallery. 

•See Cantilena. Cantata (Lat. cantare, to sing), in music, 

Cantabri, anot. race of mountaineers, term applied to certain forms of com* 
living in the N. of Spain to the S. of the position for solo voices and chorus, witli 
bay of Biscay, which was called after instrumental accompaniments; sacred or 
them, Oceamis Cantabrlcus. They were secular in character. In the former case 
of Iberian origin, and are now represented it resembles an oratorio, but is shorter; 
by their descendants, the Bosquos of the in the latter It may bo compared to an 
l^renees, The Cantabrian war which opera, but it has no stage accessories, 
they wagtHl with Rome lasted for six Originally, a G. was a musical theme sung 
years (25-19 b.c.), and was finally con- by one person to a single instrument, 
eluded by Agrippa. Rom. garrisons were Canteen, refreshment house attached to 
stationed in their counirr, but they never a barrack. In the Brit, army, men are 
gave up their independence. supplied with certain rations, and have 

Cantabrian Mountains, range of mts., to buy their other necessaries at the C. 
W. of the Pyrenees, and stretching for Cs. were once kept by civilians but in 
300 m. along the N. of Spain. 1857 they were put under the control 

Cantacuzenus, Gk, family of royal birth, of the war Office, and became a recog- 
(l) Johannes C. (c. 1292 -c. 1380), nisod army institution. They wore 

Byzantine soldier and historian, b. at managed by a small committee of officers, 
Constantinople. He was chief ad viscr to and the goods were sold at practically cost 
Andronicus III., 1328-41, who left him as price, any profit being spent for the 
guardian and regent to his son, Johannes benefit of the corps. A C. consisted of a 
V., then a boy of nine. O. was suspected beer shop, a grocery shop, and a coffee bar. 
by the queen-mother, fled from Con- The last-named supplied all kinds of non- 
stantinople, and proclaimed himself alcoholic drinks. In America the solo of 
emperor. After a civil war lasting six intoxicants has long been prohibited in 
years, peace was made; he was declared Cs. In France, the C. Is a club room used 
joint emperor, 1347, and his daiighter bv the whole regiment for social purposes, 
married to the young Johannes. In 1354 The word has nlso come to be applied to 
C. was forced to abdicate. He retired to a the place where meals ore provided by an 
monastery, where ho wrote a hist, of his Industrial or other organisation for the 
times from 1320 to 1357, and a defence of benefit of members of its staff. 

Christianity. (2) Mattiiias d. 1383), his The First World War revolutionised the 
son, waged war for two years, after his Brit. C. system. The existing organ 1- 
father*s retirement, against Johannes V., satlon proved inadequate to provide for 
but was unable to make himself emperor, millions of men and women in the 
(3) Manuel (d. 1380), the brother of fighting services In all parts of the world. 
Matthias, and goverrwr of Peloponnesu-s. In 1915 an organisation called the 
Cantal, central dept, of France, in the Expeditionary Force Canteen (E.F.C.) 
S. part of the old prov. of Aiivergue. It came into being to conduct the C. 
has an area of 2217 sq. m. The region is business overseas. After paying working 
occupied by an extinct volcanic mass, expenses and repayment of loans, all 
the highest i)eaks being I'lomb do Cantal profits wore devoted to the general 
(6095 ft.) and Puy Mary (5850 ft.). Cattle welfare of the troops at the discretion of 
are bred, and part of the country makes the Army Coimcll. In 1916 the Navy 
good arable land. Rye, potatoes, and and Army Canteens Board (N.A.O.B.) 
chestnuts are the chief products. The was formed, whose main business lay in 
only two rivB. of any importance are the United Kingdom, but it also main- 
the Truy^re and the Dordogne. Cap., tatnod Cs. in permanent stations overseas. 
Aurillac. Pop. 197,000. The profits were dealt with in a manner 

Cantaloupe, small, round, ribbed musk similar to those of the E.F.C. The 
melon: so called from the castle of E.F.C., being a purely war-blme concern. 
Cantalnpo in the Marca d'Ancona, Italy, ceased to exist in 1919, and its stock, etc., 
Tlie word is much used in the U.S.A. and was taken over by the N.A.C.B. In 
in Canada, where it Is applied to a variety 1920 an inter-departmen^l committee 
of edible melon much grown In those recommended that the N^A.O.B. should 
countries and marketed In great quantities, be enlarged and made permanent, and 
Cantarini, Simone (1612-48), It. painter, this found effect in the N%vy, Army and 
called Pesarese, or Simone da Pesaro, 5. Air Force Institute (N.A.A.F.I.), which is 
at Orpezza. near Pesaro. He was first under the control of a couacil of members 
a disciple or PalMolfl and Claudio Ridolfi, of the three services. The surplus profits 
and afterwards of Guido Renl, whose style of the E.F.O. and N.A.O.B. were handed 
he approached very nearly. Unsuccess- over to the United Senriees Fund, e^r 
fully started a school at Bologna. Ho the dominions, colonies, and U.S.A. forces 
painted the portrait of the duke of had been given an agreed share. The 
Mantua, but was mortified at the result, operations of the N.A.A.F.I. extend to 
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every station at home and abroad where 
there are Brit, sailors, soldiers, and airmen, 
and a percontoj^e of the profits in each 
locality are paid Into unit funds. The 
N.A.A.F.l. system and its overseas 
counterpart, E.F.I. (Expeditionary Forces 
Institute), operated satisfactorily through- 
out the Second World War. 

Cantelan, tn., prov. Mindanao. Philip- 
pine Is., 47 m. S.E. of Surlgao. Pop. 
7500. 

Cantelupe, Thomas de (c. 1218-82), Ene. 
bishop, nephew of Walter de O. Ho 
studied at (Oxford, Paris, and Orleans, and 
became chancellor of the Oxford Univ. 
(1262-63), and lectured in theology at 
Paris and at Oxford, He w’as appointed 
Lord Chancellor of England (1265), and 
was consecrated Blshoji of Hereford in 
1275. lie became involved in a dispute 
with Archbishop Peckham in the Council 
of Reading (1279), who excommunicated 
bim in 1281. C. appealed to Rome, and 
on his way to Italy d. at Orvieto. Ho was 
burled in his own cathcdml, and was 
popularly regarded as a saint, owing to 
the miracles that w'oro worked at his 
tomb. In 1320 Pope John XXII. 
canonised him os St. Thomas of Hereford. 

Cantelupe, Walter de (d. 1266), Eng. 
liishop. Ho hold sov. rich rectories 
m plurality, and strongly resisted the 
interference of nniia 7 m England. Ho 
was consecrated bishop of Worcester at 
Viterbo in 1237. Ho defended plui*alltiefl 
against Otho (1237), opposed the papal 
demand of a tenth for King Henry III. 
(1252), and the further encroachments on 
Eng. liberty made by Home in 1251 and 
1255. Ho supported the barons in 1264- 
1265, and was summoned to Rome, but 
d. before leaving England. 

Cantemir (or Kantemir), Demetrius 
(1673-1723), member of a noble family 
of Moldavia. Ho was elected prince of 
Moldavia in 1710, owing to the fact that 
war with Russia seemed imminent. C. 
obtained an alliance with Peter the Great 
in the following year, with a promise of 
lietp against the Turks, Peter was 
defeated in his campaign to the Prnth, 
and C. took refuge In the Russian capital. 
He w'os one of the founders of the St. 
Petersburg academy, and wrote in Lat.. 
Gk.. Rumanian, and Turkish. His chief 
works are flisioria de Ortu et Defectione 
Imperii Turcici (trans. into Eng. by N. 
'i'indal in 1756); Descriptio moldmnw; 
a geographical, ethnographical and eco- 
nomic survey of Moldavia, and n hist, of 
oriental music, which is no longer extant. 
'I'hls treatise w'as vrritten in Turkish and 
is said to have been the first musical 
treatise produced In Rumania. 

Canterbury, city, pari., and co. bor. of 
ICngland. in the eo. of Kent, on the R. 
Stour, 66 m. E.S.E. of London. It is a 
cathedral city, the see of the primate, and 
the eocles. metropolis of all England. C. 
occupies the site of the Rom. Durovernum. 
It was an important fortress and military 
.station, being situated on tho hlghw'ay 
lo London from Dov€*t. To the Saxons it 
was known as Cantwarabyrlg. ‘ town of tho 
men of Kent,' and was tho cap. of the 
kingdom of Kent. The see was founded 


about 597, when St. Augustine became 
archbishop of Canterbury, and from this 
centre Christianity spread through Eng- 
land. (See CANTERRURr Catbedral.) 
The King's School, founded by Henry 
VIII. in 1541, is attached to the cathedral. 
There are many anet. churches In O., the 
most notable being St. Martin's, part of 
which is built of Horn, brick and tile of 
tho sixth century ; in Its font St. Augustine 
Is supposed to have bai>tised King Ethel- 
bort; and St. Dunstan’s, containing the 
burial-vault of the Roi>er family, with 
the head of Sir Thomas More. C. has t^ 
ruins of a Norman keep, a guildhall (1439; 
rebuilt 1697), and a hospital for poor 
brethren, founded by Archbishop Lan- 
franc. The Chequers Inn, immortalised 
in the Canterbury 'Talcs, and an anct. 
artificial mound, Dane John, possibly 
a corruption of donjon, are of special 
interest. Tho most famous archbishops 
have been St. Augustine, St. Hunstan. 
Lanfranc. Anselm, Becket, Craniner, and 
Laud. Tlio archbishop of C. Is tho first 
peer of tho realm, and crowns tho sove- 
reign in Westminster Abbey, Tho city’s 
chief trade is in hops ana grain. The 
industry of weaving, introduced by the 
Walloon and Huguenot refugees, who 
settled in C. in large numbers, at one time 
employed 2000 persons and has of late 
years bocm to some extent revived in tho 
old, gabled, half-iimborod houses of the 
(). weavers. Charles Dickens iwed to stay 
at the Fleur do Lis Hotel, which retain*^ 
a thirteenth -century window. Tho author 
of The I ngoldsby Legends was b, hero. An 
engiuo built by (ieorgo Stepbemson In 
1825, and used on the C. and W'hftstable 
rallw’uy is preserved here. Tlie Ruffs’ 
war memorial In St. Michael’s Chapel 
in the cathedral, the Kent co. war 
memorial on the bowling green, and 
the city of C. war memorial opposlU' 
Christ Church gate. Tho cathedral as- 
caped destruction in tho Second World 
War but of tho rest of O. damage from 
air attack extended over one quarter of tho 
city area. Subsequent demolitions re- 
vealed considerable Rom. remains. One 
of tho most important discoveries since 
excavation was begun in tho bombed 
area of C., to ascertain the layout of the 
Rom. city, was made in 1948, with 
the finding of the massive remains of 
tiic Rom. public baths of tho city, witli 
walls more than 5 ft. thick. The city 
returns one member to Parliament. Pop- 
22.000. 

Canterbury, prov. dlst. in the centre of 
S. Is., New Zealand. It ox>vers an area of 
14,040 sq. m.. 3900 sq. ip. of which form 
the C. plains sloping from the mts. to the 
coast. The wheat-growing and sheep- 
rearing for which this part Is noted ore 
all carried on in this disl. It is from 
here that the celebrated C. lamb and 
mutton of the Eng. market comes. 
Dairy-farming and clicc.se -making, also 
cocksfoot grass eeedliiK. are the prln 
Industries of Banks peninsula, a volcanu' 
region with rich soil. The cap. Is Christ- 
ohurch, and the chief ports are liytteltou 
In the N. and TlrnBni In the S. Pop. 
233,000. 
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Canterbury Bells^ see Campanula. 

Canterbury Cathedral. The earlier church, 
said to have been given by King Ethel- 
bert, together with his own adjoin- 
ing palace, to Augustine and his monks, 
was almost entirely destroyed by Are in 
1067. This earlier cathedral was planned 
on Uie lines of the old basilica of St. 
Peter's, Rome. Archbishop Odo (942-59) 
raised the walls and rebuilt the roof. After 
the fire of 1067 Lanfranc decided to rebuild 
the shattered church anew and completed 
the work in a few years. Anselm rebuilt 
part of Lanfi'anc's building and Prior 


present, the predominant styles being the 
Transition-Norman and the Perpendicu- 
lar. The E. part of the cathedral illus- 
trates the whole period of the transition 
from Norman art to Pointed, and is con- 
sequently one of the most valuable 
buildings in Britain for the purpose of 
study, as well as one of almost unrivalled 
beauty and splendour. The present 
building is therefore a hist, in stone of 
cedes, archit-eotural progress covering 
nearly four centuries from Lanfranc to 
Ooldstone. The numerous chapels origi- 
nated from the great wealth of relics 
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Conrad completed the choir. In 1172 the 
whole edifice was again devastated by 
fire, but the disaster gave an opportunity 
of building a cathedral on a scale worthy 
of the raartjTed St. Thomas it Becket. 
The chief artificer during the twelfth 
century was a Frenchman, Wm. of Sens, 
and by 1184 tho choir, much os it exists 
to-day, was complete}. The side screens 
were added by I^ior Henry de Kstria in 
the opening years of the fourteenth 
oentury. Between 1376 and 1410 Lan- 
franc's nave was replaced by that of 
Prior Cbillenden and, with the addition 
of the latter's transepts and (Cardinal 
Morton's great c^tral tower, the building 
was completed itt 1495. The cathedral is 
in the form of a double cross, with a centra] 
and two W. towers. The total lengrtb is 
522 ft., the £. transept measuring 154 ft. 
Various styles of Gothle architecture are 


p<ihsc8.sed by the Church and tho necessity 
of fiuding shrines for them. These relic- 
included those of the martyred bodies of 
saints — Blasiim, Dunstan, Wilfrid, and 
Alphego — but of course the most im- 
portant was that of Becket, whose shrine 
8U)od in the Trinity chapel linn\ediately 
behind the high altar. It is not too much 
tc say tliat in the Middle Age*«s C. C. owed 
its European fame and great riches to the 
fact that it contained this shrine. Tho 
body was first interred in the crypt, but 
in 1220 it was translated td the the then 
newly erected chapel on thOsito of that In 
which Becket had first eolomnised mass 
after becoming ai’chbishcSp. The uni- 
versal veneration Inspired by the martyr 
is illustrated by Chaucer*8 Canterburif 
Tales. Yet in 1538 Henry VIII. solemnly 
issued a writ of summons against Thomas 
A Becket sometime archbishop of Oanter- 
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bury, accusing him of treason and con- 
tumacy, and the shrine was dismantled — 
the very pavement on whicjh the shrine 
stood being destroyed by the king*s 
commissioners — and the gold and jewels 
removed from the shrine, which, frimi the 
early thirteenth century had been en- 
riched by numerous costly gifts from royal 
and other pilgrims. Fnrtlier destruction 
was wrought by the iconoclasni of the 
Ihiritans, notably by Uiebard Chilrner. 
The windows were sliattered, the choir 
stripped, and the inonuments defaced. 

In 1872 fire destroyed the outer roof of 
the Trinity chapel. Since that time the 
Hell ilaiTV tower was restored. Christ 
(’hnreh gate, by which the precincts are 
entered, was built in 1 ol? bj' Prior Gold- 
stone n. and though wcathern-worn 
remains a striking example of Perpen- 
dicnlar work. The S.W. porch, the prin. 
(‘ntranco to the cathedral, was built by 
(^hillendcu, c 1400, but the figures in the 
canopied niches arc of nincb later dat-e. 

The A^aiv.— Lanfrauc’s nave survived 
till the fourteenth century, when it was 
rebuilt with tJie exception of one W. tower, 
taken <lo\\n in ISIM. C'hillcndcn’s nave 
lesembles that of Wincjliestcr wbitdi was 
erected about the same time. The aisles 
ai’c narrow and lofty. The clustered 
pillars rosenible a natural forest of stone. 
Owing to the iij.iii-" th(‘ choir is raised 
well above the level of the nave, whieli is 
very high iti proportion to its length. Tlie 
moniiinents in the N aisle include that 
to Archbishop Benson (1896). The font, 
which is of (‘xtraordinary shaiie, dates 
Irom 1636. Near the E. end is a marble 
monument to the men of fJ.M.JS. Kent 
(battle of the Falkland Isles, Dec. 8, 1911). 
The easternmost ^xindow of the N. aisle is 
to the memory of Dean Stanley. In the 
S. aisle is a tablet to Dean Farrar (1903). 
The piers sniiporting t he central tower are 
(he original piers of l^an franc’s building, 
hilt eased with Perpendicular work by 
(Uiillenden. From one pier hangs the 
flag flown by H.iM.S. Canterbury at the 
battle of Jutland. 

The Choir Is the most important S]>eel- 
men of ’J’ransition- Norman work in the 
country. HotJi the pointed and rounded 
arch are used. It was the work of 
William of yens (killed by injuries re- 
ceived in u fall fi’oin (ho seatt'olding in 
1197) ami of his successor Willimn the 
lOngllHliinan (1174- 84), tlmstied under the 
direction of Prior Conrad, whence its 
description as the ‘glorious choir of 
Conrad.’ 'Fho Decoral-ed .‘Jcrwn whu*h 
surrounds the choir was constructed by 
V'rior dc Kstria (1304). (Jervase of 
(.‘nnt>erhury {q.r.), in chronicling the 
difference between the new work and the 
older Roinauesqno choir of Conrad, 
describes the ohangcil mode of workman- 
ship and design. The lullars were 
elongatcMl by almost 12 ft. In the old 
capitals the work was ploiu, in the new 
ones exquisite in seulpture. In the old, 
the archee too were plain or sculptured 
with an axe rather than with a chisel. 
There were no marble columns; hero were 
many. There In the circuit around the 
choir, the vaults were plain, but In the 
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new they are artih-ribbed and have key- 
stones. In the old was a wooden ceiling- 
decorated with excellent painting; but 
here is a beautifully constructed vault 
built of stone and light tufa; and Anally 
the single triforiiim has given place to 
two in the choir and a third in tlie aisle 
of the church. The monuments in the 
choir aro nearly all of ei-cles. dignitaries, 
the most conspie.uous being that In 
memory of Archbishop Chiehcle (1414- 
1443), founder of All Souls’. Oxford. The 
S.E. transept is an adaptation of the 
work of Ernulf by William of Sens con- 
formably to the new design of the choir. 

St Anselm’s chapel forms part of the 
tow^or of the khtiic name and was origi- 
nally dedicated to Saints Peter and Paul. 
Above it is a small watching (diamher in 
which a gnartl is supposed to he placied 
at night to protect the treasures of Beeket’s 
shrine. Trinity chapel was Ijiiilt to re- 
ceive the shrine; and the whole of this . 
part of the choir from tlie sereen eastward 
is the work of William the Englishman. 
The site of the shrine is shown by the 
marks worn in the stones by many genera- 
tions of pilgrims. The t‘urious ino.saic 
pavement reseinhles that round the shrine 
of Edward the Confessor in Westminster 
Abbey. Near this site is tlie tomb of 
Edward the Black i^rince (1 376) and facing 
it is (he tomb of Henry IV. and his con- 
sort, Joan of NavuiTe. The circular 
chapel at tlie E. end ol the cathedral is 
knr»wn as Heeket’s Crown. Near is the 
tomb of Cardinal Pole, the Inst archbishop 
who acknowledged the siifiremacy of the 
pope. In the eeutro is the 1 Mirbeck marble 
‘(3iair of Augustine.* Tradition has it 
that this was the throne on which the 
old kings of Kent were crowned and that 
it, was given by Kthelhert to Augiistine, 
from w^hom it descended to the arch- 
bishops of C. C. The most reliable 
authorities place it at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Here too is a mem- 
orial to Arelihishop Temple whose grave 
i.s in the cloister garth. Opposite Heeket’s 
tomb is the chantry of Henry IV. (1435). 
Down the steps on the right band is the 
chapel of Ht. Andrew’, corresponding to 
that of St. ,\nselm on the other side of the 
choir, and one of tlie oldest parts of the 
building. The N.E. transcjit is chiefly 
notable n,s exhibiting the skill of William 
of Sens in adapting the work of Erniilf 
and Conrad in order to make it harmoniise 
with his own choir. Seared v any portion 
of the N.W. transept or chapel of the 
Martynxiom (of Beeket) remains as it was 
at the time of the murder. It wa-s iniieh 
altered by Chillenden when rehmhling the 
nave. Chillenden also built the S.W. 
transept. Leading out of il Is St. 
Miehael’s or the Warnor*?' chapel, lii' 
the Perpendicular st> le. interesting as 
containing the. eoflln of "^terihen l.angton, 
leader of the barons at Benny mede. 

The Cry lit is enttivd from the S, 
transept. The w'estward portion was 
built by I^fop Ernulf in Anselm’s time. 
It is one of th« lincst exainnles of Norman* 
work in existence. The E. end op crypt 
of Trinity chapel xvas the work of Williami 
the Euglishinan. It is loftier than the* 
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other portion and is notable for its Norman 
arcading. Hero Beckot’s body was placed 
for fifty years before Its translation 
into the shrine in Trinity chapel. Here 
also Henry II. did penance and was 
scouTf^ed by the church’s representatives. 

Exterior and MonaMic Buildings. — It 
must be remembered that the cathedral, 
imposing as it is, formed only part of the 
old monastic settlement. The cloisters 
are on the N. side; they are 144 ft., square 
and were rebuilt by Chillenden at the same 
time as the nave, to which the tracei*y 
of the arches and the vaulting closely 
correspond. Parts of Lanfranc’s earlier 
cloister may still be found. The N. wall 
has some beautiful Early Eng. arcading. 
From the N.W. corner of the cloister a 
splendid view of the great contial tower 
or * Bell Harry * is obtained. The chapter- 
house (Loiifranc’s chapter-house) was 
rebuilt by Henrj’^ de Estria (1304). The 
lower portion of the wall arcades are his 
work. The roof and windows are the 
work of Chillenden and date back to 
1400. The chapter-hoiuae was restored 
and reopened in 1897 as a memorial of 
the thli*teenth centmry of the lauding of 
St. Augu.stine. The W. window depicting 
historical events connecte<l with Canter- 
bury is a memorial to Dean Farrar. 

The cathedral narrowly escaped de- 
stniction from air attack on Britain during 
the Second World War. But the struc- 
ture was shaken, particularly on the night 
of May 31, 1942, when a number of 
buildings within the preclnot-s were de- 
stroyed or severely damaged by high 
explosive and incendiary bombs, including 
the medieval school room, canonical 
houses, the deanery, and the King’s 
School dlning-haU. Of the cathedral 
itself only the library was totally 
destroyed, but the coucuwlon which the 
fabric sustained made necessary a major 
work of restoration, plans for which were 
made In 1946. See R. Willis, The Archi- 
tectural History of Canterbury Cathedral, 
1845-69; C. R. S. Taylor, The Story of 
CaniS^bury, 1912; M. A. Bablngton, 
Canterbury Cathedral, 1948. 

Cantharidse, or Meloidse. family of 
coleopterous Insects in the div. Hetero- 
mera. known popularly as blister-beetles 
OP oil-beetles. The species, of which 
about 1500 arc classified, are subdivided 
into winged Cantharides, and wingless 
Meloldes, and many of them arc remark- 
able for their power of raising blisters 
when in contact with the skin. The 
term ’Sp. flies* is a commercial term. 
Cantharis vesicatoria. is the true Sp. fly. 
C. vesicatoria being known as blister 
beetle. C. (or Lytta) vesicatoria, occiu-s in 
Spain, France, Italy, and S. Ku.ssla, and 
has this property. Species of Mylabris 
yield the so -emailed China cantharides, the 
Telini ‘fly’ of India {MylaJbris cichorii) 
giving twice fiU9 much cantharidin as the 
ordinary C. They are about three- 
quarters of an inoh long, bright green in 
Mueral colour, with legs and anteimee 
bluish-black. When touched they feign 
dea^ and emit a penetrating odour. The 
iarvao feed on the roots pt plants, but those 
of the SUarU humeralU feed on the eggs of 


a bee, while the young of Epicauta vittata 
live on the eggs of a locust. The drug 
called cantharides is prepared from the 
dried bodies of C. vesicatoria, and is used 
on account of its blistering properties. 

Cantharus, the typical genus of a 
section of Sparidse, or sea-breams, is 
to bo fouud in the Meditoranean, the 
Atlantic, and off the coasts of Africa and 
India. The species lack molar and 
vomerine teeth, are carnivorous ami 
edible. C. lineatus Ls knowm both as 
the black sea-bream ond as old -wife. 

Cantharus. Gk. two-handled, open, 
footed Clip, but varying In size and form. 
Dedicated to Bacchus, whence an<'t. 
examples often show decoration wdtb 
Bacchanalian scones. 

Cantho: 1. Dist., Lower Cochin China, 
on the Mekong, covering 830 sq. in. Rice 
largely cultivated. Pop. 310,000, mainly 
Annamites. 2. Cop. of the dist. on tht^ 
W. arm of the Mekong, 43 m. from its 
mouth, is a busy rlv. port. 

Canticles (Lat. canticulum, dlmln. of 
canttcum, a little song), book of the 
Heb. Scriptures, commonly know^ri in 
Eng. as the Song of Solomon, or the 
Song of Songs, this latter being a trans- 
lation through the Vulgate Canticnm 
Canticorum of the original Hob. title. 
The book is a short erotic lyric on the 
subject of chaste love, arranged in drama- 
tic form in a dialogue, as is apparent from 
changes of number and gender In tlie 
original. Its interpretation, since it seems 
to bo considered that its place in the 
scriptural canon demands some secondary 
significance, is still disputed. It was first 
explained by the rabbis as an allegory of 
God and His people, and as sudi was 
admitted to the canon by the Massorotes. 
The early Christian theologians, such as 
Origen, made It refer to Clirist and His 
Church. This view ta still accepted in 
some quarters. Other symbolic interpre- 
tations have been brought forward, but it 
appears improbable that anytliing more 
than the literal meaning is really to bo 
found in tbe book. There are two variants 
of this idea: the dramatic, hold by De- 
Htzseh and Ewald, which considers that 
Solomon, the Shulamito maiden, and, 
according to Ewald. the shepherd lover, 
are represented; and the lyrical, held by 
Karl Buddc, which considers the book as 
a collection of peasant nuptial lyrics. In 
any cose C. must be regarded as an ex- 
quisite example of Heb. poetry, full of 
feeling for nature and passionate de- 
scription of pure and faithful love. The 
language of many portioiw is of sreat 
beauty. The date and author of the book 
are hypothetical, but internal evidence 
tends to place it not earlier than the third 
century b.c. See S. R. Driver, Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the. Old Testament, 
1891; J. W. Rothstefn, In Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible, &98; T. K. 
Cheyne’fl article In the Encyclopadia 
Biblica, 1809-1903: and the works of 
Herder, Umbrelt, Magnus, Bitzig, etc. 

Cantigny, Battle of, battle^ of the First 
World war; the first Independent opera- 
tion of Amer. troops after the U.S.A. 
entered the war. The 1st Div . about 
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30,000 sironf?, took over the Montdidier 
sector from the 45th Fr. African Div. of 
shock troops. Facing them in a salient 
of which C. was the main feature, was tho 
Seventh Qer. Army, under Gen. von 
Hochn. On May 28, 1918, tho Arners. 
attacked after a two hours’ bombardment, 
and with splendid dash reached their 
objective, advancing one mile. The 28th 
repTiilar tJ.S. Infantry then stormed Its way 
up the hill on which C. vlllaj^e was situ- 
ated, took it and a number of prisoners, 
and beat off three Ger. counter attacks. 

Cantilena, in music a term, almost 
synonymous with cantabile (q.v,) denoting 
smooth, molodioiis, and not rapid vocal 
writing, or perfonnance in that style. 
The term also denotes in old church -soni? 
the plain or canio-fernio sung: in unison by 
one or more persons to an ort^an accom- 
paniment; and also the sln^ng exercises 
in medieval music, in which were intro- 
duced all the intervals of tho scale, etc. 

Cantilever, originally a terra applied in 
architecture to a structure supported 
only by one fixed base, beyond which it 
projects horizontally, e.g. a beam sup- 
porwid at the centre is said to have two 
< \ aroLS. Cs. are largely used as supports 
for balconies and projecting portions of 
buildings, where they serve a double pur- 
pose of use and ornament ; for sidewalks 
constructed ouUjde tae trusses of a bridge ; 
and for the roofing of is. platforms at 
railway stations. Perhaps the most 
important use of the C. principle Is its 
application to bridges. Tho idea bus 
been applied to the bridging of spaces too 
wide to be crossed by a single plank from 
tho earliest times, and, in its simplest 
form, is still employed by many E. nations. 
In these primitive C. bridges, two planks, 
firmly fixed in the banks, project over tho 
stream, and are connected by an inde- 
pendent truss overlapping the end of each. 
The principle has recently been greatly 
developed, and applied in cases where 
girders or suspension bridges are im- 
{iraotlcable. The modern practice is to 
erect in the bed of the rlv., at a convenient 
and equal distance from each bank, a pier 
supporting two C. arms, one of which 
extends to the shore and the other over 
tho stream. These outer ends are con- 
nected by another truss. The first modern 
bridge ercct-ed on these lines was one over 
the Niagara K., designed by Charles C. 
Schneider in 1882; and another famous 
example is the Forth bridge, Scotland, 
with its two groat C. spans of 1760 ft. 
'I'he Cs. of tho Lansdowne bridge over the 
Indus at Sukkur are supported by tho 
bank itself. Thd bending stress of a C. 
causes it to bond with a convex curve 
upwards, in the opposite dlroctiou to the 
curve of a bridge supported at both ends. 
See also Bridge. 

Gantlre, ace Kintyuk. 

Canto Fermo, the simple, unadorned 
melody of the anct. hymns and chants of 
the Church (often used in eighteenth- 
century literature synonymously with 
'plalnsong'). Also denotes any simple 
subject of tho same character to which 
counterpoint is added. See also Canti- 
lena. 


Canton, cap. of the prov. of Kwantung, 
China, and one of the first cities in China. 
It stands on a rlv., almost on the sea- 
board. 90 in. N.W. of Hong Kong. Until 
recent years It was surrounded by walls, 
and has narrow, crooked streets. A great 
part of the pop. live in boats on the riv. 
A municipal coimcil was estab. in 1918, 
and demolished the old city wall, re- 
placing it by a motor road 6 m. long. 
C. has now four parks. The entire circuit 
of the city is 10 m. Its mint formerly 
issued coins, all bearing a picture of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. Owing to labour troubles 
and excessive taxation, many factories 
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moved to Hong Kong or Macao, but there 
are factories and sev. hundred workshops 
for producing hosiery, matches, silk, porce- 
lain, metal goods, and fancy goods. Its ex- 
orts included tea, silk, and cassia, but 
ow far Ita commerce aud industries have 
been affected by the Jap. occupation Is 
not known. Thero are numerous temples 
(chiefly Buddhist), pagodas, and many 
curio shops, a Rom. Catholic cathedral, a 
Church of England church, and a masonic 
hall. The new premises of the Hong 
Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
cost half a million dollars in 1921. Sev. 
linos of railway start from C., but few 
have reached their Intended termini. The 
trade of the port always teuded to expand 
In spite of strikes, boycotts, high taxation, 
and constant political upheavals. The 

S op. has been estimated at 2.500,000 by 
ie oustome authorities, but more con- 
servative estimates put it at between 
800,000 and 900,000. From 1917 there 
hae been much turmoil and fighting at 
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In 1924 i;4, 000,000 worth of damtifire was 
done while Dr. Sun Yat-sen was sup- 
pressinjr the Merchants’ Volunteer Corps. 
In 1925 the foreit^n concession, Shameeu, 
was besieged tor four months. An 
attempt to estub. a Coinmnnist regime in 
Dec. 1927 was crushed after three da vs. 
but only after many lives were lost and 
much damage done to property. An 
administration w’aa then set up known 
ns the S. China Gov., which for the next 
ten years acted in semi-independence of 
the central gov. at Nanking. C. was tho 
centre of the nationalist spirit in China, 
and was the base of the republican revo- 
lutionary movement. Dr. tsun Yat-sen 
l>eing bimselt a Cantonese. For this 
reason the Jap. encountered stiff resis- 
tance in C. during their invasion of China, 
but after a period of severe bombing tho 
city fell to the Jap. on Oct. 21, 1938, 
and remained in their hands imtil the 
end of the Second World War. The 
centre of the city was reduced to a^hes. 
and large areas. Including industrial 
works, were demolished by tho Cbmese 
army before their retreat from the city. 
While in the possession of tho Jap., 
C. was subjected to further bombing by 
the U.S, Air Force at Intervals during 
1942-45. There were anti-Drit. riots in 
C. in Jan. 1948 during which the Brit. 
Consulate was destroyed. Tin* riots 
arose out of demonstrations resulting Ironi 
I he eviction by the Brit, authorities of 
some 2000 Chinese ‘squatters ’ in Kowloon. 

Canton: 1. Co, seat of Stark co., Ohio, 
L'.S.A., 52 m. from Cleveland; a great 
number of different articles are manu- 
factured there. Potter’s clay, coal, and 
limestone are exported. It was tlie home 
of President McKinley. Pop. 108,000. 
2. Tu. of Fulton CO., Illinois, U.S. A., 
24 tn. from Peoria, in a coal dist. There 
are large tobacco factories and flour- 
mills, and agric. implements are made 
there. Pop. 11,000. 3. Co. seat of fct. 

Lawrence co.. New York, U.S. A., 18 m. 
from Ogdenburg on the R. La Grii-'-se. 
St. lawrcnce Univ. is situated hero. 
Butter and cheoso are made, and small 
boats and lauiiches are built. Pop. 5000. 

4. City in Norfolk co., Ma-Sf^achusetts, 
U.S.A. I’op. 6000. 

Canton: 1. Geographical area In Swit- 
zerland, having its own laws and a local 
gov. which looks after all (loiiH38tic affairs 
such as taxation and control of public 
money. Foreign policy, control of tho 
army, etc., are left to the central gov., 
whose headquarters are at Berne. 2. In 
France a term meaning a subdivision of 
the arron. under a Justice of the poaco. 

Canton, John (1718-72), Fng. scientist, 

5. at Stroud; spent most of his life in 
London, part of the time as a school 
teacher. His researches in physics were 
mainly tn the fleld of electricity, for dis- 
coveries In which be was made a fellow of 
the Royal Society about 1750. Among 
his other work may be mentioned the 
invention of the j^th-hail electrometer, 
the verifleatioo of Franklin’s identlflca- 
tioD of lightning and electric fluid, and his 
demonstration of the oompressJbUlty of 
water, for which be received the gold 


medal of the Royal Society, He wrote 
sov. treatises in the Philosophical Trans- 
aciiona. See also Canton’s Phosphorus. 

Cantoni, Simone (cf. 1818), It. arohlteot, 
b. at Maggio ; studied at Rome, and spent 
most of ills life at Milan, where he erected 
tho Palazzo Sorbeiloni, the Palazzo 
Melicrio, and other fine mansions. He 
was also responsible for the rebuilding of 
the great council hail in the palace of tho 
duke of Genoa, which had been burnt 
down in 1770. and for sev. palaces In 
Como and Bergamo. 

Cantonments, milltarv term applied to 
a temporary resting-place for troops. On 
active service, troops in C. are quartered 
actually iu a tu. or viJ., and tho term is 
also used when they are detached and 
quartered iu sev. neighbouring tus. Tho 
most common use of the word was in rela- 
tion to military settlements in Brit. India, 
where (’. were cquivaJeut to permanent 
barracks, situated at a short distance 
from a tn., or to isolated military stations. 
See also Biljj:tin«. 

Canton River (Chinese Chukiang, peari 
riv.). arm of the delta Sikiaiig in the prov. 
of Kwnugtiing, Cliina. It is tiio lower 
portion of the Pekiaiig K. About 45 m. 
below C. tho nv. is called Boca Tigris, 
or Tiger’s Mouth. Tho estuary of the 
nv. 8. of Boca Tigris is called U liter 
Waters. Tho celebrated Boguo Forts, 
taken by the Kng. in 1841 and 1856, 
guard the enl ranee to this part of the riv. 

Canton’s Phosphorus, form ot calcium 
sulphide which, after exposure to siin- 
ilgnt, itself emits light for some time. 
Pure sulphide (CaS) does not show the 
same property. It was discovered by 
John Canton (r/.w.) in 1768 by heating 
oyster shells with sulphur. 

Cantor, Georg (1845-1918), Gor. mathe- 
matician, 6. at 8t. Petersburg (iioningrad) 
and educated at Berlin and G ittingen. 
Prof, of mathematics at tho iirnv. of Halle. 

C. created a new Held of mathematical 
iuv€*.stigatiou and m the application of 
his deductioas to analysis, and in some 
measure also to geometry, lie provided 
a powerful Instrument for dealing with 
tho foundations of mathematics and for 
stating tho inevitable limilations to which 
so many mathematical results are liable. 
In 1870 he solved the question of the 
uniqueness of the representation of a 
function by Fourier’s Maries. His chief 
work is Contributions to the t\turuiina of the 
Thecry of Trans finite Numbers (pub. in 
London and Chicago in 1915), in which 
he developed tho theory of sets of points. 
For his research in pure matheimitics be 
was awarded the Sylvestter medal in 1904. 

D, at Halle. 

Cantoris, in architecture, the N. aide oJ 
a choir on which tho cantor Or precentor 
•sits fui'ing the Dean. From the fact that 
the pre(3eiitor sits opposite the deaji, the 
two sides of the choir are named Decani 
{i.e. ‘of the Dean') and C. (i.e. ‘of tho 
Precentor’). It is often distinguished by 
its desk and raised seat. 

Canto, tn. in Lombardy, Italy, 6 m. 
8.8. E. of Como, with furniture manu- 
factories. It produces cereals and silk. 
Pop. 15,000. 
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CantiH^ Gesaro (1807-95), It. historian 
and novelist, b. at lirivlo near Milan. Ho 
was a prof, of It. literature and language 
at Como. Milan, and Sondrio. Ho was 
thrown into prison between 1832 and 1833 
for remarks made against the policy of the 
Austrian Gov. in his book Ragicmamenti 
stUla Storia Lomtarda nel Secolo XVII. 
While In prison he wrote his historical 
novel Margherita Puaterla, pub. In 1838. 
His great work is his Storia Universale 
(1836-42) In 35 vols., which brought him 
in £12,000 in royalties. It is of value 
both from a literary and a polemical 
point of view. His books for young 
people are Leiture Oiovanili and II Galani- 
uomo. Among his other works are Storia 
degli Italiani (185.'i-57), which is in 6 vols., 
and Italiani lllusiri, Uitratli (1870-72), 
in 3 vols. 

Canuck, popular term in the U.S.A. for 
all inhab. of Canada. In the dominion 
itself it is more often applied to the 
Fr. Canadians. The word Is supposed to 
be of Indian origin. 

Canute (Gnut) the Great (d. 1036), 

second king of Denmark of his name, and 
king of England. The son of Swcyii, 
king of Denmark, who, after conquering 
a great part of England, and <lriving 
Ethelred, the Saxon king, into exile in 
Normandy, d. in 1014. C. succeeded to 
his Eng. corK”i('s. , defeated Ethelred, 
who had returned, and overran tlie whole 
country with the exception <»f London, 
whore Ethelred retired and d. in 1016. 
His son, ICdmund Ironside, vigorously 
opposed C., but after being defeated at 
tJio battle of Aasandun, consented to a div. 
of the country, by which he took Wessex 
and C. Mercia and the N. In 1017 
Edmund was murdered and C. became 
king of England, lie banished the sons 
of Edmund, married Emma, the widow of 
Ethelred, and divided the kingdom into 
the earldoms of Mercia, Northumberland, 
Wessex, and E. Anglia. Ho gained the 
favour of his people iiy sending back 
many of his adventurers to Denmark, 
placing Saxons in power, and by his 
general prudemt policy and piety, and was 
accompanied by Saxon warriors on his 
expeditions against Sw^odon and Norway. 
He became king of Denmark in 1018, and 
of Norwav in 1030. C. d. at Shaftesbury, 
leaving three sons, Sweyn, Harold, and 
Hardicanute. The story of his rebuke to 
his flattering courtloi-s comes from Henry 
of Huntingdon. See A. Olrik, Viking 
CimliscUion, 1930. 

Canvas, heavy, strong cloth, made of 
jute, hemp, or flax. The strands or fibres 
are woven in exactly the same way as in 
linen. Although the C. used for sailcloth 
is sometimes made from hemp and other 
fibres, the best and strongest kinds are 
made from flax, and generally in widths 
of 24 in. A piece, or bolt, is 40 yds. long. 
There are different kinds of O., varying 
aooording to weight. Artists’ C., used for 
oil paintings, is one of the finest kinds of 
C., and the sails of racing yachts are often 
cotton-duok. The term C. is also used to 
denote a coarse type of plain cloth having 
bard twisted yams. 

Canvassing, term used for soliciting 


votes at an election. It is also applied to 
the soliciting of trade or business by com- 
mercial travellers. In order to gain votes 
it was a practice to use illegal methods 
whereby the number of votes could be 
increased. The illegal methods adopte<l 
were such as treating, undue influence, 
and aiding and abetting on the part of 
the c>anvaHsers, and it was to cope with 
these irregularitioH that a law was passerl 
against * Corrupt and Illegal Practices.’ 

Canvoy, is. in the Thames estuary, off 
the Essex coast, 30 m. E. of London. It 
has an area of 7 aq. m. It was reclaimed 
from the sea in the seventeenth century. 
It is reached by rail, the station being at 
Bcnfleet, with which it is connected by a 
bridge and also at low tide, by a cauHewa 3 ^ 
Pop. 3600. 

Canyon (Sp. canon, a gorge), deep an<J 
narrow valley or gorge which has been cut 
by the action of a riv. In Colorado the 
Grand C. is a most perfect and beautiful 
example of this natural formation of the 
oarth^s surface. The riv. hero has carved 
is way through solid rock, in parts to the 
depth of 6000 ft. and not a mile in width. 
The walls are of sandstone and limestone 
with varying colours, quite bare of vege- 
tation, and also cut into buttresses and 
t-erraces by the action of the atmosphere 
There are other causes for these deep 
cuttings besides the work done by the 
stream itself; one is the continual up- 
lifting process which maintains the rapid 
flow of the riv., and the other the dr>' 
climate which keeps the rocky walls from 
iKJing crumbled away by frost and springs. 
At Niagara there is aLso a fine gorge below 
the falls, due to erosion by the water in 
a ‘young’ land. 

Canzone, form of poetry used princi- 
pally for love lyrics, though occasionally 
for religious and other subjects. The 
earliest specimens from Provence date 
from the twelfth century, and those of 
Italy from the thirteenth century. The 
number of staiizjis was generally five or 
six, but they varied sometimes, and the 
lost stanza was often shorter than the 
others. In Provencal Cs. the same set of 
rhymes went through all the stanzas, but 
in the H. a fresh set was introduced for 
each stanza. Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Leoparrii all wrote this form of poetrj 
Drummond of Hawthomden wrote the 
best examples of p]ng. C. 

Canzonet (diniin. of canzone). In music, 
applied to a short song in parts, and to 
musical settings of trifling verses. 

Cao, Diago, see Cam. 

Caobang: 1. Dist. in Tongklng, covering 
an area of 3000 sq. m. The country is 
mountainous, and sulphate of tin, iron, 
and galena arc found there. There ore 
also flue forests. Pop. 70,000. 2. Cap. 

of above (list., 72 in. from Langson. 
Rice, maize, sugar cane, and betel-nut 
are gro^vn there. Pop. 6000. 

Caoutchouc, see IIubbkr. 

Capablanca, Jos6 Raoul (1888-1942), 
Cuban chess player and diplomat, b. in 
Havana. At the ago of tw^ve ho won a 
formal match against the chess champion 
of Cuba. Graduated at Columbia Univ., 
New York. In 1909 ho beat Frank 
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Marshall, the chess champion of the 
U.S.A., and. In 1911, took the first prise 
at the International tournament at 
San Sebastian. Financial disagreement 
postponed his meeting with Dr. Emanuel 
Lasker for the world's championship for 
nine years, but in the Intervenlnff period 
the two met as competitors in the St. 
Petersburg tournament, when Lasker won 
by half a point. At Cuba in 1920 he at 
lon^h met and defeated Lasker easily, 
La^er complaining of the climate. 0. 
held the championship from 1921 to 1927, 
losing it at the first challenge to Dr. 
Alekhine — he won 3, lost 6, and drew 25 
games but dictated the stylo of the play. 
He continued to win remarkable victories, 
including his win over Dr. Euwe in 1931 
and tie with Botwinnik — 5 points ahead 
of Lasker in the Moscow tournament of 
1935. The characteristics of his play 
were simplicity, mathematical exactitude, 
and a perfect sense of timing. Wrote two 
admirable text-books in Eng.: Chess 
Fundamentals t 1922, and A Chess Primer, 
1935. 

Capacity, in law, means competency 
or ability to do any legal act or hold any 
office, and the state of possessing the 
necessary discretion to be chargeable for 
one's crimes. In tlie law of contracts, 
e.a., lunatics and Infants are, generally 
speaking, incapable of entering into 
binding contracts. In criminal law 
(‘hildren under seven are absolutely 
incapable of committing a crime. Be- 
tween seven and fourteen the infant is still 
presumed to be doli incapax, but the 
presumpUoo may be rebutted by evidence 
of discretion in the infant. 

Capacity, power of containing a 
Quantity. Cubic C., the number of units 
of volume in a solid or closed space. C. 
far heal, the amount of heat requlre<l to 
iiLiso the temp, of a body one decree. 
Electrical C., trie quantity of electricity 
required to raise the potential of a 
conductor from 0 to 1. 

Capacity, Measure of, see under Wekihts 
and Msabures. 

Capaneus, Gk. hero who took part in 
the first expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, while he was trying to scale the 
walls of Thebes ho was struck by lightning 
by Zeus. 

Capanori, large commune in the prov. 
of Lucc^ Italy. Pop. 46,000. 

Cape Breton Island, rocky is. at the E. 
oxtremity of Nova Scotia, Canada; 
separated from the mainland by the Gut 
of C^nso, 1 m. broad. The greatest 
ift p gth of the is. is 110 m., the grefitest 
wloth 86 m., and the area 3120 sq. m. It 
Ls bisected by the waterway formed by 
the inlet of the Bras d'Or, on the E. coast, 
the lake into which it widens, and the St. 
Peter's Ship Canal, which joins this lake 
to the Out of Canso. The Bros d’Or 
take is 50 m. long, 20 m. l>road, and from 
12 to 00 fathoms deep. It is surrounded 
by beautiful scene^, and renders prac- 
tically the entire Is? accessible by water. 
The N. portion of the is. Is much more 
mountainous and rugged than the S., and 
rises to an elevation of 1800 ft. at N. Cape. 
The coast is deeply indented by numerous 


bays and harbours. The climate is 
milder than that of the mainland, but 
very moist. The harbours ore open all 
the year round. A certain amount of 
grain is grown, and there is considerable 
mineral wealth, coal and iron (in the 
Sydney dist.). copper, marble, granite, 
limestone, slate, gypsum, and salt being 
mined end exported. Timbering and 
shipbuilding form an important industry, 
and O. B. is the centre of the cod fisheries. 
The Is. is a great tourist resort. The pop. 
of N. C. B. is mainly of Scottish highland 
descent, and Rom. CathoUo by religion. 
Gaolio is still largely spoken. In the 
mining dlsts. there are many Irish and 
Its. There are also some Fr. Acadians 
and Miemao Indians. The is. is divided 
into four cosj Richmond, Inverness, 
Victoria, and C. B. The chief tns. are 
Sydney, Arichat, Port Hood, and Louis - 
berg. C. B. was ceded to France in 1654 
at the peace of St. Germain; the Fr. 
settled and fortified Louisberg in 1712-13. 
The is. was frequently taken and lost by 
Great Britain, but finally became Brit, 
in 1763. It was made a separate prov. in 
1784 with Sydney as cap., but in 1820 It 
was annexed to Nova Scotia. Over 
3,000,000 tons of coal are now shipped 
yearly. Pop. 150,000. See A. C. Wal- 
worth, Cape Breton: Isle of Romance, 
1947. 

Cape Coast, tn. on the W. coast of 
Africa in the colony of Gold Coast. 
Formerly the cap. There Is a large trade 
in palm oil. Pop. 19,000. 

Cape Cod, L-shaped sandy peninsula of 
Massachusetts, U.S.A,, 65 m. long and 
m. broad. It is a favourite summer 
resort, and there ore numerous small 
vils. and s(‘ttleraentM. 

Cape Colony, see Capk of Good Hope 
P liOVINCK. 

Cape Fear River, N. Carolina, U.S.A.. 
formed by the Junction of the Deep and 
Haw Rs., enters the Atlantic at C^pe 
Fear, 20 m. S. of Wilmington. 

Capefifue, Jean Baptiste Honor5 Ray- 
mond (1802-72), Fr. historian, antiquary, 
and politician, b. at Marseilles. His 
works are still read for their vivacloiis and 
picturesque style, but they are neither 
very deep nor accurate. Their number 
extends to well over 100 vols., and Include 
Uisioire de Philippe^ Auguste (1829); 
Flistoire de la Uesiauraiion (1831-33); 
Richelieu, MazarUi, et la Fronde (1835- 
1836); Philippe d* Orleans, r^entde France 
(1838); and La Ligue (3ra od., 1843). 

Cape Flights. The continent of Africa 
is particularly well adapted for air trans- 
port. Not only is it populous, a factor 
making for economic work, but it possesses 
a climate not given to great extremes, 
both its N. and S. extremities being sub- 
tropical. For this reason flying is possible 
throughout almost the entire year, ACrtoa 
being perhaps the best of any continent 
for aviation. These advantju^es, com- 
bined with the fact that its vaikt distances 
have been little opened up by rail, early 
attracted the attention of the. pioneers of 
olvll aviation. The following is a brief 
account of the earlier flights from England 
to the Cape, which 'blazed the trail' for 
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the commercial services which have since I 
followed. ! 

The first attempt to fly the Capo from * 
Kneland, made in the early part of 1920, 
ended In a creditable failure, the Vickers- 
Vimy machine of Capts. Cockerill and 
Broome crashing: at Tabora, Tanganyika. 
Thev, however, covered a distance of 
2700 m. in 36 ( hrs. and thus showed 
that the complete flight to the Cape 
was a possibility. The African section 
of this flight had begun at Heliopolis, 
Cairo’s aerodrome, on Feb. 6. On the 
22nd of the same month another Vickers* 
Vlmy machine, the Silver Qveen II,, 
started from Cairo on the same quest. 
The pilots were S. Africans, Col. Van 
Ryneveld and Fl.-Lt. Brand. Bulawayo, 
the cap. of Rhodesia, was reached in 13 
days, an air distance of 3880 in. Here 
the machine crashed, but the Joiuney to 
Oipe Town was continued in a new 
machine, a de Havilland. The whole 
flight was accomplished in exactly four 
weeks. 

Next the Imperial Airways Company of 
Great Britain decided to survey the 
Calro-Cape route and chose the well- 
known aviator Alan J. Cobham (later 
Sir Alan Cobham) for this task. Ho used 
a de Havilland machine, with air-cooled 
engrlues, more ’^ufU^blo for tropical flying. 
He was not attempting to break records, 
of course, and his flight was a leisurely 
affair. On Nov. 16, 1925, ho set out, and 
arrived at Cape Town, In the same 
machine, on Feb. 17, 1926, covering a 
distance of 8500 m. In about 94 hours of 
flying time. Turning back after a few 
days* rest, ho decided to try a quick 
flight homo. Ho left Cape Town on 
Fob. 26 and arrived at Cairo on March 7. 
The total distance this time was 5500 m., 
accomplished In 94 days, and the remain- 
ing distance to London was done In 4 days 
more. In 1930, the Fokker machine 
of the late duchess of Bedford, piloted by 
Capt. Barnard, with the duchess as 
passenger, did the London-Cape Town 
and back flight of 18,800 m. in 20 days. 
The chief C. F. since tl‘cn are: 1932 — 
J. A. Mollison, England to Cape Town, 
4 days 17 hrs. .30 min.; Amy Johnson, 
solo flight from Lympne to Cape Town 
6250 ra., in 4 days 6 hrs. 54 min., and 
bock to Croydon, 6200 in.. In 7 days 
7 hrs. 5 min.; 1933 — Sqdu.-Ldr. Gayford 
and Fl.-Lt. Nlcholetta, Cranwell to 
Walvis Bay, 5341 m., in 2 days 9 hrs. 
25 min.; 1936 — Fl.-Lt. Rose, Lympne to 
Cape Town in 3 days 17 hrs. 31 min.; 
return flight in 6 days 6 hrs. 57 min.; 
Amy Johnson, Gravesend to Capo Town, 
6400 m., in 3 days 6 hrs. 25 min. ; bock 
to Croydon, 7885 ni., In 4 days 16 hrs. 
17 min.; 1937 — F./O. Clouston and Mr. 
Kirby Green, Croydon to Cape Town, 
6870 m.;ln 1 day 21 hrs. 6 min.; back to 
Croydon, 7135 m., in 2 days 9 hrs. 23 
min.; 1938 — Capt. D. C. T. Bennett and 
First Officer Harvey In seaplane Merewy, 
launched ptok-a-back from Maia, flew 
6045 m. in 42 hrs. 6 min., namely ftom 
Dnndee to the mouth of the Orange R. 
(while attempting a non-stop flight to 
Cape Town (6340 m.); their average speed 


being 144 m.p.h. An R.A.F. Lancaster 
Arles flew from Britain to Cape Town In 
1946 In 32 hrs. 21 min. An R.A,F. 
Mosquito piloted by Sq^.-Ldr. H. B. 
Martin, with Sqdn. Ldr. E. B. Slsmoreas 
navigator, reached Capo Town at 5.35 p.m. 
May 1 (1947) having flown from London 
In 21 hrs. 29 mins. This beat the previous 
official solo record from London (Alex 
Henshaw’s, set up In 1939) by 17 hrs. 
56 min.; and the dual record set up by 
F./O. Clouston and Mrs. Kirby Green 
by 23 hrs. 37 min. 

Cape Golden Mole, see Chuysoculok- 

Cape Henry, Action off. The Drlt. In 
1781 occupied Portsmouth on the James 
R. in Chesapooko Bay, N. America, and 
the Fr. squadron at Newport, Rhode Is., 
proceeded thither under the command of 
Commodore des Touches. He was met 
by Vlce-Adm. Marriot Arbuthnot off 
C. H. on March 10. A fight followed 
which was indecisive, the Fr. losing 
heavily. The result of the battle was that 
the Eng. once more gained command of 
Chesapeake Bay. 

Cbm Horn, headland on a small Is. of 
the Fuegian Archipelago, forming the 
southernmost point of S. America. It 
was sighted by Drake In 1578, and named 
by the Dutch in 1616. 

Cape Hunting-dog, see Hyjcnjl Doo. 

6apek, Karel (1890-1939), Czech author 
and playwright, h, at Mal5 Svatonovioe. 
Bohemia. Became famous in 1920 by his 
Tflay Rossum’s Universal Robots (or 
R,U,R.), which added a new word to tne 
world’s vocabulary, a robot being an 
automatic servant or workman. Another 
successful play of his was The Macropulos 
Secret; ana In two others ho collaborated 
with hlfl brother Josef — Adam the Creator 
and The Life of the Insects. His last play. 
Rower and Olory {The White Scourge), Is 
anti-war propaganda and was performed 
in London In 1938. His reputation as a 
dramatist gave wide circulation to his 
novels, which show traces of the influence 
of H. G. Wells, especially The Fact^ of 
the Absolute, Krakatit, and the clever 
satire War with the Newts (1937). In 
fiction ho wrote a trilogy forming a 
convincing picture of Slav peasant Ufo: 
Hordubal (1934), Meteor (1935), and An 
Ordinary Life U936). His other publi- 
cations Include travel books: Letters 
from Italy (1923) and Letters from England 
(1926), a witty description of £ng. life; 
Travel in the North (self-illustrated) (1939) 
short stories, essays, and fairy tales: 
Money (1929), Tales from Two Pockets 
(1932), Fairy Tales (1033). The Stolen 
Cactus (1937), and The Gardcner*s Tear 
(illustrated by his brother, 1929). His 
stories are often very poignant and many 
have been trans. into Eng. In President 
Masaryk tells his Story (1929-31) (Eng. 
ed. 1934) ho records his appreciation of 
the statesman whose liberalism he fuUy 
shared. (X was Czechoslovakia*! most 
outstandlxw author. See O. Elton, In 
Essays cma Addresses, 1939. 

Capel, Arthur, first Baron Capel of Had 
bam (c. 1610-49), Royalist soldier, member 
of the Short and of the Long Parliament. 
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He acted as tlie king’s lieutenant-general 
in Cheshire and N. Woles. He accom- 
aiiled the queen to Paris in 1646, and 
elped Charles to escape from Hampton 
Com‘t in the following year. With Sir 
Charles Lucas and others, he gallantly 
defended Chester, but was obliged to 
surrender in 1645. He was imprisoned 
in the Tower, escaped, and was re-aiTeeted, 
tried, and beheaded. 

Capel, Arthur, Earl o{ Essex (1631-83), 
Urit. diplomat. Ho fought for the king in 
tlie Civil war, and, on the accession of 
Charles II., was appointed lord -lieutenant 
of Hertfordshire. He was sent as ambas. 
to Denmark (1670) and made lord- 
licutcnant of Ireland. He oi) posed the 
court party and supported the Kxclusion 
Hill. He ti.'ok pai't in the Monmouth 
tjonspiracy U68‘2), for which ho was 
committed to the Tower, where ho was 
found with his throat cut. 

Capell, Edward (1713-81), Eng. Shake- 
spearian critic, ft. at Troston Hall, near 
Bui*y St. Edmunds; lived mainly in 
Hastings and London, where he was 
dcjputy- inspector of plays. His ed. of 
Shakespeare in 10 vols. with introduction, 
appeai-ed in 1767-08. The coiupleto cd. 
in 3 vok. of his yotes and 1 'arious Readings 
to Shakespeare was lii-st pub. after his 
death in 1783. The first portion, con- 
sisting of notes to nine plays together 
with tho glo.ssary, lutd aiipearod m 177 4 
bnt had been withdrawn; the tti*st vol. 
was printed in 1779, tho second in 1780, 
but pub. of both was held up. The third 
voh, The School of Shakesj)eare was pub. 
m 1783. 

Capella, or Capra, star of tho first 
magnitude (0-2) in the constellation of 
Auriga, of which it Is the brightest. In 
1899 the astronomers, .Campbell and 
Nowall discovered it to consist of two sun- 
likc bodies revolving round each other 
once in 104 days. The luminosity of O, 
is at least 100 times as great as that of tho 
sun. Proper motion 44,in. a century. 

Capella, Martiaiius Mineus Felix, Korn, 
w'riter living about the fifth cc'ntur.y. His 
chief work was an oncyclopa*dio (*.oin- 
pilatJon, being a medley of prose and 
verse, expounding the principles of the 
various liberal arts. 

Cape May, city In C. M. co.. Now 
.Tersey, U.S.A., on the Atlantic coast, 
80 ni. S.E. of Philadelphia. It is a 
favourite watering-place. It has gloss 
works and canneries of vegetables and 
fruit. Pop. 3000. 

Cape of Good Hope Province, or Kaap> 
land (formerly Cape Colony), tho most 
sontfaerly portion of Africa, forming a prov. 
of the Union of S. Africa. It Is named 
ftfter tho promontory *011 the S.W. coast 
discovered by Bartholonieu Diaz in 1488 
and named then Cape of Storms, hot 
afterwards re-named Capo of Good Hope 
by the king of Portugal. The boVm claries 
of the prov. are Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate on tho N., "4B.W. Africa, formerly 
Oer. S.W. Africa, on the N.w., and on 
the N.E. and E. the Transvaal, Orange 
Free State. Hasutoland, and Natal. Too 
breadth of tho prov. may be measured 
by its diameters (N.E. to S.W. and N.W 


to S.E.), wliich are respectively 750 and 
800 in. long. It comprises Brit. Beoh- 
uanalaud and tho extremi^ of tho 
African continent S. of tho Orange R., 
Jiicliiding tho Transkoi ter., and Natal. 
It la neariy twice the size of the United 
Kingdom. The total area Is 277,170 
sq. in. (tho prov., 260,615 sq. m. ; Trauskei 
ter., 16,555 sq. m.). 

Coastline. — The ccjastllno frenn tho 
mouth of tho Uip tamo ana on the E. to 
the mouth of the Orange on the W. mea- 
sures some 1300 m. The estuary of the 
Kyiisna, on the S. coast, provides the only 
good natural harbour of tbo prov. ; the bar 
at its entranoo is never less thanl Ift.deep. 
Skirting tho coast westward, the traveller 
will t>ass the mouths of many mt. torrents, 
broad stretches of forest, and the green 
slopes of mt. ranges. Further to Ihe W. 
he will see Cape .Agulhas and tho Gape 
of Good llopo, which rises 840 ft. above 
sea level. If the traveller doubles the 
Cape, he Avill find himself in Table Bay, 
above w’iiich towers the flat-topped cloud- 
girt 'L’able Mt. (35 49 ft.). Capo Town, 
tho cap. of the prov., extends along the 
coast and the lower slopes of the mt., on 
the side of Llic pcuiusula opposite False 
Bay, w'hich lies on the S. So far the 
shore has been fertile and well watered, 
and the scenery often picturesquo, but 
along tlie W. tlio coast is covered with 
white sand and scrub, and jirescnts a 
barren aspect. Saldanha Bay, 20 m, N. 
of Da-ssen Is., is a safe and sheltereil 
roadstead . Hf)l)l)cn Is. , outside Table Ba.\ , 
Is the only other is. of importance, and 
Is fortified by the Brit. Uov. as a naval 
base. 

Ocean Currents . — Tho Agulhas current 
rushes south-westward from the S. and E. 
coasts so forcibly that a counter-current., 
running in a IlortU-e^ste^ly direction, is 
set up. Ships going towards Natal from 
Cape Town avail themselves of tliis bat^k 
drift. At tho B. extremity tho wtirm 
Agulhas current meets tho cold W. drift 
from tho Antarctic. The current flowing 
northward along tho W shores is really 
part of this W. drift, though its course is 
diverted. 

Hirers. — Beginm'ng on the E. cotwt the 
Buffalo rises beyond King William’s 
Town, w Idcli is on its bank. A t its moutb 
lies E. London, Mic third iiort of the prov. 
Port Alfred is situated at the mouth of 
tho Kowie, which rises in the Zuurberg 
Mts., and is noted for tho beautiful 
country through which It flows. The 
source of tho Kei is in tho Stormborg. 
Further S., tho Great Salt R, enters the 
sea. it is formed by the flowing of the 
Kat, wiiich rises in tbo Winforberg, into 
the main stream, there called tJie Great 
Fish H. Rising in the Zijfurberg, the 
latter, like the Sunday and; the Oroote, 
crosses the Great Karroo ; it fe remarkable 
alike for its swollen waters after rains, and 
for Its tortuous course. AH one time it 
makes a great circular sweep Of 20 m., the 
two ends being less than 2 ut. apart. The 
Sunday joins the Indian Ocean in Algoa 
Bay after watering a very fertile dlst. The 
Oroote Is tho more important of the two 
streams, which are known after their 
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Junction as the Gamtoos. It takes its 
rise, like the Gamka, in the Nieuwveld 
Ranfre. The Gamka unites with the 
Ollfants to form the Gouritz, which is 
fed by the trib., Grooto (125 m.), hist 
before It pierces the coast ran(?e. The 
most westerly riv. of importance on the 
S. coast is the Broedo, which rises in 
the Warm Bokkveld. Breaking: through 
the mts. at IklitcbeU’s Pass, it afterwards 
receives the streams from tlio celebrated 
Hex R. Pass. On its banks are the 
picturesque cities of Ceres and Worcester. 
Unlike most of the rivs., whose mouths are 
silted by sand-bars, it is nnvigul»le for 


weather they shrink to the size of brooks 
or dry up altogether. 

Though the prov. has no lakes, there are 
many ‘salt pans,* the largest being Com- 
missioner’s Salt Pan, some 20 m. in 
circumference. Situated in the barren 
N.W. flats, this natural basin, like the 
rest, rapidly loses its waters in the dry 
season, so that the salt layers at the 
bottom may bo reached. Near Knysna 
and elsewhere are shallow basins, ru,]]ed 
riets, which overflow into one another 
in time of flood. These i>ools vary in 
bulk according to the humidity of the 
atmospheie. 



THIS CAPE OF c;ooD ijopj: 


some 35 m. There arc three riv.s. 
flowing into the Atlantic Gcean N. of 
(^pe Tow’ll, namely, the Borg and the 
Buffalo, each 125 m. Jong, anti between 
them the Ollfants, 150 rn., which, rising 
in the Winterhoek Mts. and cleaving a 
passage between the Cedarberg and Oli- 
fants chains, maintains a fair depth 
throughout its lower course. Tlie great 
waterway of the Orongo, which stretches 
almost from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, forms a N. boundary to the prov. 
The 25ak, Ongers, and Brak unite with the 
middle courses of this riv., whilst the 
united Modder and Riet from the S.B. 
and the Harts from the N.K. both effect 
their Junction with the Vaal, the greatest 
of the Orange offshoots, within the 
conflnea of the colony. The inner int. 
range is the main watershed. Unfor- 
tunately hardly any of the rivs. are 
navigable for any distance. As they 
tear down the mt. sides, cutting deep 
ravines, they grow into splendid streams 
after heavy rainfall, but In the hot 


Momitains and Tablelands. the 

1 most part tho three mt. chains are well 
deflnctl and their configuration is simple 
to gra.sp, since they follow the coastlines. 
Within the coast plain, which rarely rises 
to 600 ft., the abrupt S. sJopes of the 
const range ascend to a plateau some 30 
m. wide, know’u as the Little Karroo 
(Hottentot for arid). The terraceii 
formation is continued by the second 
chain of mts., w'hieh give on to the Great 
Karroo, a tableland whose area is some- 
thing bke 28,000 sq. m The main belt 
of heights, shutting m this pjateau to 
the N., fringes the Immense plain of S. 
Africa, a strip of which only lies In this 
prov. Thus in spite of a periilexing 
noincnelaturo, the structure of the high 
lands is plain. Passing E. to W. the 
coastal chain Is known successlveJy as 
the Uitenlqurs, Longeberg, Zondereinde. 
Drakenstein, cd Olifants Mts. The prov. 
E. of the Kei R. is very hilly, the S. 
portion being occupied by the Stormberg 
peaks and the N. by the flanks of the 
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lofty Drakensbergr. The central range 
E, to W. Includes the Zuurbera, Winter- 
hook, Groote R., Groote Zwarteberg 
greatest elevation 6989 ft.), and the 
Codarberg Mts. Great gorges called 
kloofs have been pierced in this chain 
by the rushing streams. The third mt. 
rampart, running 120 m. inland from the 
shores, is variously named the Nieuwvold, 
Sneeuwberg (in which is Compass Berg, 
attaining the greatest altitude in theprov., 
8500 ft.), Zuurberg, and Stormberg ranges. 
The £. coast is flanked by the Koggoveld 
and Komsbeig Mts., which continue the 
Nicuwveld. It Is true that the contours 
of the mts. are often imposing, yet these 
hardly compensate for the monotony of 
the bore stretches of veld, and for the 
marked deficiency in water and trees. The 
flowering Bbnib.s and grasses have no 
sooner sprung up on the Bushmauland 
plateau (in the N.W.) than they are 
withered away by the hot suns, which 
undo the fertilising work of the heavy 
rains. Cattle, however, often find good 
pasture by the vleis^ If the soil is not 
too brackish. The vast, treeless table- 
land to the N., whose average altitude is 
3000 ft., is broken only by the great 
Orange R. which cuts across its whole 
length. 

Geology . — The geological structure of 
the mt. ranges is fairly uniform, most 
of them consisting of huge masses of 
quartzose sandstones on granite bases. 
Whilst the granite when it occasionally 
crops out has rounded contours, the 
formation of the sandstone, as on Table 
Mt., is flat. The latter often covers the 
primitive rock to a thickness of 17.50 ft. 
The Stormberg chain alone presents traces 
of recent volcanic action. Ferruginous 
reddish sands and argillaceous clays, 
resting on blue slaty rock, form the 
surfaces of the karroos and N. plateaux. 
ITio three systems are known as the 
Oetaceous, Karroo, and Cape systems, 
whilst there are also pre-Cape rocks that 
are little understood. * 

CH^nte . — The climate of the prov. 
Is healthy. As a rule the air is remark- 
ably dry and clear. The mean ann. 
temp, may be taken as less than 05® F., 
although the daily range is considerable, 
the average variation on the Karroo 
being as much as 27® F. The drawback 
is the prevalence everywhere of dust, 
which fa blown by every wind. The 
climate mainly depends on two factors: 
the elevation of the land and the expanse 
of ocean in the lower hemisphere. It is ! 
the cold currents of the latter which give : 
to Cape Town so low a mean temp, as 
63® F., the same as that of the It. Riviera, 
which is 8® farther from the equator. The 
mt. chains exhaust the rains of the . 
moisture -laden winds from the E. and ’ 
S.E. Thus these winds fertilise in plenty 
the coast-lands, but, as the more they 
advance into the interior the drier they 
get, most of the prov. is subject to 
fr^uent drought. 'Along the W. coast, 
N. of the Olifants, rain does not fall for 
years together. A line from Walvls Bay 
to Port Elisabeth, on the 8.E., roughly 
divides the prov. W. and E. Into the 


areas of winter and summer rainy seasons 
respectively. W. of 23* E. the mean 
ann. rainfall is under 10 in. By the W. 
coast and on the Little Karroo It varies 
from 10 to 20 in., but on the S. and S.E. 
coasts It is over 25 in., and In the Capo 
peninsula sometimes rises above 40 in. 
The thunder - showers, which usually 
follow the dry hot N. wind from the 
desert, are the one source of rainfall to 
the arid N. diets. Dec. and Jan. are the 
hottest montlis, and June and July the 
colde.st. On the N. plateaux and on 
the Karroo the mean minimum temp 
is 49® F., and the mean maximum 77®. 
Though the hot westerly winds make the 
dasrtime often oppressive, the nights are 
cool and refreshing. Frosts are frequent 
In the winter, and whilst snow rarelv 
falls on the coasts, it often caps the high 
mts. for months together. 

Flora . — Along the coast the flora Is 
rich. Of the 10,000 varieties of species, 
some 450 are found only la the prov. 
Prickles and thorns are common character- 
istics of the plants. There are over 400 
genera of the bush and heaths; the 
abundant pink rhenoster bush is not unlike 
heather. Aloes, * everlasting flowei's,* and 
the castor-oil plants arc also indigenous. 
Among flowers the iris and arum lily are 
conspicuous, whilst the spurge plants, 
the olephant*s foot, and the stapelia, or 
carrion flower, may be noted among 
plants structurally eccentric. Forests of 
trees rarely more than 30 ft. high cover 
some 550 sq. in. of the S. seaward slopes 
The yellow -wood (of the yew species), 
the silver-tree, black Ironwood, the 
mclkhout, and the heavy, hard stinkhout 
are Indigenous, whilst oaks, which grow 
luxuriantly, pines, and poplars have been 
Introduced with success by settlers. 
Though the native fruits, iucluding gourds, 
water-melons, and hard pears, are rare, 
most of the varieties introduced from 
other countries grow well. In the spring 
the blossoms of the dwarf mimosas on 
the Karroo are splendid. A coarse 
vellow grass covers the tablcland.s of the 
interior. 

Favrui . — The fauna is varied, though 
lioiLS and rhinoceroses have been expelled 
and the blaauwbok and quagga exter- 
minated. Zebras, elands, antelopes, gnus, 
buffaloes, and elephants now require 
special protection. Not so the cheetahs 
and leopards, which, like other carnivora 
— ^the silver jackal, wild cats and dogs, 
aard-wolf, and hyiena — are still fairly 
common. Springboks herd on the open 
veld, whilst other species of Ungulata are 
the steinbok, the klipspringer, and the 
dassie rabbit. There are also baboons, 
otters, pangolins and other ant-eaters, 
mongooses, Jerboas, and har^s. Among 
reptiles may be mentioned buff adders 
and other snakes, lizards, aim tortoises. 
There is a great variety of game bird, 
Including the ostrich, the liiige kori 
bustard, the quail, teal, snipe, widgeon, 
and many others. Eagles, falcons, owls, 
and aasvogels, besides flamingoes, pelicans, 
and cranes, are also found. Most of the 
birds belong to the Passeres order. Larks , 
weavers, and starlings — the Eng. starling 
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la tho only naturalised European bird — 
a re the commonest varieties. Of endemic 
iiusectlvora, the ‘golden mole’ is notable 
for the splendid lustre of its yellow fur. 
.lumping shrews, tarantula spiders, scor- 
pions, toads and frogs, and the poisonous 
tsetse fly are also native to the prov. 
The largo baba and yellow-flah occur in 
fresh water, whilst in the sea are found 
seals, sharks, whales, steonbrass, snoek, 
and many edible species. 

AffruniUure and Allied Industrieji . — 
Artificial irrigation is much needed to 
]iromoto tho cultivation of largo tracts of 
land, whoso one deficiency is water. 
Mealies (Indian corn), oats, wheat, 
barley, and rye yield good crops. Tho 
vcgotablo produce consists chiefly of 
potatoes, mangolds, peas, and beans. 
Most of tho farmers live by sheep -rearing, 
the number of sheep in tho prov. amount- 
ing to nearly 20,000,000; of cattle there 
fire over 2,000,000, and of goats 3,500,000. 
'rhe number of domesticated ostriches on 
the farms had declined in 1931 to about 
100,000, showing a very considerable 
decrease since 1912, an<l the total to-day 
IS much below that figure. Oudtshoom 
was, and still Is, the great ostrich farming 
ventre of S. Africa, but the industry was 
at Its peak from 1906-12, when there 
were 400,000 birds In that dist. alone. 
Hy 1939 the number Uaii dropped to fewer 
than 20.000, and feathers, which had 
pivviously sold at any price from £20 to 
iilOO per lb./ sold at no more than 22s. 
per lb. Mules are bred on the veld. In 
tho W. dists. of the Cape, tho vine is 
grown and jiroduces an abundance 
unknown in other toinitricB. There is 
only a llmltc'd demand for the Capo winc.s 
in Europe in spite of the fine flavour of the 
grapes. Tho export trade has, however, 
improved. Tho tobacco crop Is becoming 
increasingly important, and cotton, also, 
18 grown. Croat iuiproveincnts In trans- 
port have made It worth while for fruit- 
growers to cultivate grape.*^, apricots, 
oranges, and iieaclies for foreign markets. 
The ann. harvest of eacli fruit imns Into 
millions, and S. Africa supplies the Brit, 
market with fruit of all kinds during 
the winter months. Great quantities of 
wheat and maize are niinually ground in 
the flour-mills, which are second only in 
importance to tho diamond mines as a 
.-source of Industrial wealth. 

Minina . — The diamond mining Is carried 
on in Kimberley, which yields more dia- 
monds than all the other mines combined, 
Hopotown, Griqualand W., and other 
places near the Orange R. Up to the end 
of 1038. the total value of diamonds 
mined in tho prov. was over £225,000,000. 
The industry was severely hit by tho 
First World War, when many of tho mines 
closed down, and there was another serious 
slump in 1921. Diamond output is, 
however, now controlled by an a^ement 
fixii^ quotas of members of the Diamond 
1 Toducers Association. There are a num - 
* her of collieries in the Stormherg dist., and 
copper, gold, tin, and salt arc also found. 

Trade . — The prin, exports ore diamonds, 
gold, wool, ostrich feathers, hides, and 
maize, whilst textiles, foodstuffs, hard- 


ware and machinery, iron and steel goods, 
paper, rubber, etc., are the staple imports. 
.Since tho Union of S. Africa came Into 
effect, no complete record of the trade of 
the separate prove, has been kept, but it 
is estimated that the value of goods sent 
from the Capo to the United Kingdom 
has averaged annually some £14,000,000 
in the past decade. Goods imported 
from the United Kingdom were valued 
at an equivalent amount. Transit of 
goods to and from the Tran.svaal and 
other ports of the Union considerably 
augments the commerce of tho prov. 

Poatii and Telegraphs . — Besides a well- 
organised postal service, the prov. is con- 
nected with Europe by four distinct cable 
routes, is in complete telegraphic com- 
munication with all the S. African pro vs., 
ond has estab. within her own boundaries 
an excellent telegraphic s^'stem under 
state control. Tho telephone service has 
been instituted in the tns. Tho i)rov. 
is also in wireless communication with 
the United Kingdom. 

liailways . — The railways are for the 
most part owned by the state. The first 
was built in 1859 from Cape Town to Wel- 
lington as the result of private enterprise, 
but in 187 1 Parliament began to construct 
railways at public expense. The Western. 
Midland, and Eastern are the three chief 
systonis. Of the first system the main 
line runs from Capo Town through Kim- 
berley, Vryburg, Mafeking, Bulawayo, 
and tlie Victoria Falls (1623 m.) on to the 
Belgian Congo frontier. Branch linas 
connect Cape Town with Johannesburg, 
Pretoria. Salisbury, and Belra (2037 m.). 
The terminus of the Midland systoui Is 
I*ort Elizabeth. The main line passes 
through Cradock and Naanwport to Nor- 
val's Pont, and thence is continued to* 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pre- 
toria. The Midland and Western pyaterns 
ore connected by branch lines at Do Aar 
Tho Eastern system runs from E. London 
to .Sprlugfontein (314 ra.), which Is a 
junction for the Bloemfontein railway. 
A series of railways crosses the prov.. 
running E. and W. parallel to the coast 
There is a total mileage in the prov. of 
over 5000 in. 

Other Communications , — The W. route 
to the Cape is via London or Southampton 
to Capo Town, tho E. is via tho Suez Canal 
and Natal. There are steamer connec- 
tions also with Australia and India, and 
Capo Town may also bo reached by air. 
Wingfield airport being situated 6 m. 
from the city. 

Haces and ropulation.-r~Oi the tw'o In- 
digenous tribes, the Bushmen (q.v.) and 
the Hottentots (q.v.), tho former have 
retreated before the settlers and have 
been much reduced in mimlier, and the 
latter are now nearly nil half-breeds of 
Hottentot, Dutch, and Kaffir blood. The 
Kaffirs come from tlio Bantu negroid 
stock, their chief tribes being the Bc^u- 
anas, who live N. of tlie Orange, and the 
Fingoos, Tombus. and Amaxosa. The 
Griquas ore half-castes of Dntch-Hotteo- 
tot blood. A number of Malays, whose 
bond of union is their Muslim religion, 
have settled round Cape Town. The 
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country ia chiefly populated hy Afrikaner 
(and Ger.) fanners who speak ‘taal/ a 
corrupt form of their own orig:lual tongue. 
Eng. Is commonly spoken In the tiia. In 
the 1930 census the European pop. 
numbered 791,600. By 1941 this pox). 
was estimated to have increased to 
826,000. Of the non-Kuropeau pop. 
(1936), 2,045,600 were Bantu, 10,500 
Asiatic, and 682,000 mixed or other races. 
Notwithstanding the great numerical 
superiority of the coloured races. In the 
S.W. corner of the prov. the white pop. 
is actually numerically the stronger. 
Only a very small proportion of the 
people live any distance inland. The 
majority of the coloured pop. is engaged 
in agric. or domestic employment. Since 
early years there has been a steady stream 
of immigration. In 1903, after the Boor 
war, the number of Immigrants was phe- 
nomenal, namely 61.870, that is, 30,000 
more than the emigrants. But in 1905 
the outgoing figures (34,533) were actually 
more than those of Immigration (33,775), 
and the number of immigrants continues 
to be low. 

Chief Towns.-’ -The cap. of the prov. is 
C-ape Town (q.v.). Kimberley (18,900) is 
the only inland tn. of importance. Port 
Elizabeth (64,700) and E, London (39,600) 
come next in importance to Cape Town as 
seaports. In the W. half of the prov. the 
chief tns. are Paarl (10,900), Mossel Bay 
(7000), Oudtahoorn (8100), Worcester 
(7200), George (7300), Graaff Reinet 
(4400), Cradoc'k (3000), IMiddelburg (2000), 
and Caledon, Malmesbury, Wellington, 
5?iellenbo8ch, Beaufort W. In the E. half 
the most important tns. ore ITitenhogo 
(11.000), Grahamstown (8900), Queens- 
town (8100), King William’s Town (6100), 
and Aliwal N. and Somerset K. Simon.s- 
town is a naval station with large docks. 
In each case where the pop. is given, it is 
the number of whites only. In the pro- 
vincial cities, streets running at right 
angles are generally grouped round a 
central market place. ' 

R^igion . — Of the European pop. (in 
the 1936 census) the Dutch Churches 
claim 459,000 adherents and the Anglican 
Church 140,000. Other denominations: 
Methodists, 51,000; llom. (Catholics, 
33,000; Presbyttisrian, 25,000; Baptists, 
11,000; Lutherans, 11,000; Congrega- 
tional. 5000 ; Christian uimpecifled, 22,000. 
There were 28,000 Jews, and 6500 
unspecified. 

Education . — There is a state system of 
free primary education, which is com- 
pulsory for white children. School boards 
and school committees conduct the hical 
school administration, the prov. being 
•divided into 111 school dists. There are 
special day and industrial schools for the 
natives. The elementary schools are un- 
■denominational. The chief univ. is that 
^tab. in 1874 at the Capo. It waa 
modelled on the London Univ. 

Law . — The adnoilnistratlon of justice Is 
well systematised. 'What was the supreme 
court of the Cape became, like those 
which sit at Kimberley and Grahamstown, 
4ocal divB. of the Supreme Court of S. 
Africa after the Act of 1909. 


History . — The hist, of the prov. of 
the Cape of Good Hope falls easily Into 
two sections, with 1814 — the year when 
It was finally recognised ns an Eng. 
colony — ns the dividing line. Two Portu- 
guese, Bartholomeu Diaz (in 1486) and 
Vasco da Gama (1498), were the first 
explorers to round the stormy Cape. 
Though from that time onward Portu- 
guese, Dtitch, and Eng. traders rarely 
went to the E. by the Cape route, the 
first definite ste]» tiiwards acquisition was 
taken hy the Dutch E, India Company 
in 1652. when it estab. a fort at the foot 
of Table Bay, and made a small settle- 
ment, with tlie object of ensuring a fresh- 
water supply for their merchant vcs.sols in 
their passage to the K. Indies. But the 
company was early iuduco<l to cultivate 
the fertile earth and to found a colony as 
well 08 a water station. Unfortunately, 
it did not encourage individual colonist'^ 
to co-opernte, with the result that tlic 
latter sent home many protests against 
its jealous monopolies — protests, ho>A - 
ever, which proved quite unavailing. 
When France seized Holland, the latter 
appealed to England for help. The clTect 
of this at the Cope was that an Eng. force 
held the colony in trust for the mother 
country till the iicace of Amiens (1810), 
when it was given back. After about 
four years* rule under state ailministra- 
tion, this time, insteati of the company’s, 
an Eng. force (about 4000 strong) was 
again landed in the colony to forestall anv 
efforts the common enemy, France, might 
make to capture so iiro.spcrous a land 
Gen. Janssens, the Dutch general, wn‘^ 
obliged to capitulate. Thus, after a mili- 
tary occupation which extended over 
some years, the colony was recognised by 
the European powers as a Brit, possession. 
Once the company with its narrow, selfish 
ambitions was removed, agric-iiltiire and 
industries, especially sheep - rearing for 
wool, advanced by leaps and bounds. But 
in the course of its rapid development the 
colony encountered other disturbing forces 
It happened that the native Kattlr tribes 
were expanding southward at the same 
time that the colony was pushing N. The 
contact of Katfir and colonist led to a 
series of wars, the obvious cause of which 
was the cattle-lifting propensities and the 
predatory habits of the former. But the 
wars were really an expression of the in- 
evitable conflict between tribal laws and 
Eiirojieon administration, a conflict which 
allowed of no sett lenient by compromise. 
The disastrous battles at last brought 
home to the Eng. Gov. tlie need of con- 
trolling native ters. by imperial adminis- 
tration. This was actually carried inUi 
effect by the Scanlcn mluisttry. Paternal 
gov. of the natives outside the colony 
was substituted by the Upington-Sprlgg 
ministry. Jameson, who ib 1896 made 
an niisuGcessful raid into tlio Boer ter. 
of the Transvaal, was a doetor at Kim- 
berley. The colony, especialty Kimberlev, 
played an important part in the S. 
African war (g.w.) 0899-1902), but the 
Cape rebellion ended early lb 1900. Cecil 
Rhodes, who was president of the colony 
from 1800 to 1896, pursued an imperial 
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O in sharp contrast lo that of the 
party. The latter, etinuilated by 
the active encouragement of the famouB 
Afrikander Bond, hoped in vain to 
establish a Dutch republic. See South 
Africa, Union of. 

Constitution . — The constitutional de- 
velopment of the colony was much more 
rapid than in the older countries. As in 
the first instance the governors of the 
colony were autocrats, it was a fortunate 
thing that many of them proved men of 
nbility and public spirit. The first execu- 
tive council was called in 1825, and ten 
years later the first legislative council, one 
half of which was nominated by the 
governor, the other by tlio (^Jrown from 
its otticials. In 18Sri, at the instam-o of 
the council and with Crown suppoit. a 
House of Assembly and a Legislative 
fkiuncll were conceded to popular wish, 
t’inally, responsible gov. was imt alto- 
gether in the hands of the colony in 1872. 
As early as 1821) it was deerwd that men 
of all nationalities were to enjoy alike the 
advantages of the common law, and every 
slave was emancipated in 1838. By the 
South Atrica .Act of 1001), Iho colony 
entered the* Union of S. Africa, sending 
fifty'-ono represcntfitivcs to the House of 
Assembly ami eight to the Senato. 11 «m 
former constitution naturally n'vokeil 
A prov. couneil, eh v teo mr Mve years, < on- 
sistlng of sixty-one rnembcr.s, and pie- 
sided over by an administrator appointed 
tor five years by tlio governor-general, and 
an executive committee of four memliers, 
controls local taxation and all matters 
that concern the prov, only 

The (.'ape IS' alive Franchise . — When In 
1902 the Bnt. Uov. annex<‘d the Boer 
rcpublic.s the terms otTered included not 
only tho promise of sell -gov., but an 
assurance that no native franchise would 
he given until this had been atDiined. It 
was eoneedcil, however, that political 
union Implied a unified native iioliey, and 
a Native Adairs (Jommission, appointed 
in 1903, iiJA^csf igated {inter alia) the 
question of the franchise. Tho eom- 
missiun found that in the C^ape there were 
8117 registered native voters out of a 
total electorate of 13o,H>S and that in 
seven constituencies out of forty -six the 
native vote could determine the issue of 
an election. Tho eominissioii <'oneludod 
that this was a dangerous position and 
therefore proposed tho creation in each 
colony of S. Africa of native consUtuencios 
in which Africans should vote sei»arntoly 
from Europeans. Jn 1908-9 when the 
National ConvenUou nu^t to ilecide the 
C'onstitution of the I'lilon the Cape 
delegation proposed a uniform fram*hivse 
dependent upon a civilisation qualifica- 
tion, which would have admitted some 
natives, but tho delegations from outside 
tho Cape preferred tlie abolition of any 
native fraiu'hlso. It was oventiially 
decided to retain the then existing position 
tho Cape franclilsc being ‘ouironcliod* by 
tho provision in the South Africa Act that 
it could be modified only by a two-thirds 
majority of both Houses of Parliament 
sitting together. The rtoht of natives to 
sit in Parliament, which had been im- 


plicitly theirs in the Cape, was now with- 
drawn. The question of tho franchise 
was raised anew as an element in the- 
policy of racial segregation when the 
Nationalist Party came into power in 
1924 but a Bill for tho abolition of the 
Oax»e francliise failed to secure a two-thirds 
majority. The attack on the native 
franchise (then 2-7 of the Cape electorate 
and 1-2 of tlie Union electorato) was 
renewed in liKM-STy. The fact that tho 
policy of segregation was already effective 
throughout tho Union was a strong 
argument for the separation of the natives 
from the lOiiropcan electorate. Tho 
Rei>rosentation of Natives Act passed in 
1936 provided {inter alia) that the Cape 
and Transkei should bo separately repre- 
sented. Tho Act as originally iutroduce<l 
would have abolished the C7ape native 
franchise hut in its final form it made a 
coniproiuise. it maintains the Cape native 
franehiso hut provides for separate 
eU‘etion by th(‘ Capo native voters of tliree 
members of tlic House of Assembly and 
two members of tlio Prov. Council, who 
arc additional to tiie existing members 
and hoUl olTiee for flv'O years Irrospectivo 
of a dissolution. The next threat to the 
Cape franchise came in 1948 with the 
defeat of tho Smuts Gov. by the National- 
ists under Dr. Malan, when the new gov. 
threatened (o make certuin chang(‘8 in 
both the coloured and native franchise 
by tho ordinary jirocess of legislation 
regarillcSH of tJie entrenclied clauses of tho 
South Africa Act. 

.Consult: G. W. Stow, The Native 
Itarcs of Sotifh Africa, 190.5; S. Playne, 
Capr i'olony : its History, Commerce, 
Industries, etc., 1912; O. P. Mentzel, Des- 
cription of the ('ape, T>iirt i , 1921 ; part il., 
192,5; G. Botha, Social Life in Cape 
Colony in the ISth (.'entury, 1927; W. M. 
MaclVIlllan, The Cape Colour Question, 
1927; A. \V. Wells, South Africa: a 
Planned Tour, 1939, 1917: P. S. Du Toit. 
Ondenvys in Kaapland, 1940. 

Capercailzie (Capercally, or Capercaillie 
aro variants in spelling, the z being pro- 
nounced //). or Tetrao urgaUus, species 
of grouse of tho family Pha.siauidm, and is 
the largest gallinaceous bird of Europe. 
Also called wood-grouse, or cock of the 
woods, the latter a trans. of Gaelic capull 
coille. The (\ Is about the si/e of a 
turkey and resembles the blackcock in 
appearance and polygamous habit; tho 
general colour of the male is blackish -grey 
above, black below, with dark green chest, 
w bile tho female la snialler, inottlod, and 
has a reddish breast barred wit.h black. 
Tho feathers on the legs and feet are 
longest in winter time, and tho toes are 
quite naked. At breeding-time the male 
indulges in curious love-songs and antics to- 
attract a mate, and fights between rival 
cocks are of I’oinmou occurrence. The 
food of tho birds consists of inficets. worms, 
berries, and young pine-shoots. The C. Is 
widely distributed fii countries where pine 
I forests abouxid: at tho end of the eigh- 
I toenth century it w 7 g? exterminated In. 

! Scotland, but in the middle of the nine- 
t teenth it was successfully reinstated. 
See J. G. Millais. Came Birds, 1892. 
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Cap« R<ver« otherwise known a« Coco. 
Segovia, or Wanks, in Nicanigua. It 
forms the bonndary between Nicaragua 
and Honduras. It is 300 in. long and 
flows into the Caribbean Sea. Navigable 
for 140 ui.. though its mouth is barred 
by a sandbank. 

Capern, Edward (1819-04), Eng. poet, 
6. at Tiverton in Devonshire. He wrote 
sometimes under the pseudonym of 'The 
Rural Postman of B idef ord . * Ballads attd 
Songs was pob. in 1858; Devonshire 
Meiodist, with music, in 1862; Wayside 
Warbles In 1865; and Sim Gleams and 
Shad^ Pearls in 1881. 

Capernaum, anct. city of Palest ino, 
mentioned in the N.T. It is usually 
identified with the modem Tell Hum, on 
the N.W. coast of the sea of Galilee, but 
occasionally with Khan Minieh, a little 
further S. 

Capers, see Oapparidack^e. 

Cape Sable Island, situated at S. ex- 
tremity of Nova Sootia. C. S. is the 
most southerly point. 

Capesterre, or Le Marigot, tn. in Guade- 
loupe, Fr. W. Indies, 12 m. E.N.E. of 
Basse-Terre. Pop. 10,000. 

Capet, family name of the third 
Prankish dynasty, founded by Hugh 
0. (g.v.). This family ruled Fntnce in a 
direct line from 987 to 1328, and through 
the oollateral branches of Valois and 
Bourbon imtil the revolution in 1789. 

Capet, Hugh (987-96), king of France, 
b. about 940, the son of Hughes the Gi-cat, 
count of Paris, In 987, at the death of 
Louis V., the last of the (I^rlovingian line, 
he assumed the sovereignty of the whole 
of France, and. founded the third, or 
Capetian, dynasty. He was accepted by 
most of the nobles, but his claim was 
contested by Charles of Lorraine, the 
rightful heir of Louis V., whom, liowever, 
he defeated. His rule was wise and 
moderate. He rallied the great nobles 
round him os grand vassals, and made 
feudalism a recognised part of the con- 
stitution. He also estab. hereditary suc- 
f'cssion to the monarchy, and iiia<ie the 
king's oldest son ‘master of tJie palace.’ 
He was succeeded by his son Robert. 

Cape to Cairo Railway. Cecil Rhodes 
evolved the scheme of mnnlng a railway 
right from end to end of the continent of 
Africa, traversing Brit. ter. as much os 
possible and acting thereby as a con- 
necting link betw'een all Brit, possessions 
in Africa, The distance between Capo 
Town and Cairo is about 5000 m The 
first passenger train arrived at the 
Victoria Falls on June 22, 1904, At this 
spot the Zambesi R. Is spanned by a steel 
cantilever bridge, which is 380 ft. above 
flood water, and the highest bridge in the 
world, the next highest being the Viaduct 
du Vlaur In France, that being 375 ft. In 
the year 1910 the railhead from (Dairo 
bad reached Bennar, except for the riv. 
gap between Assouan and Wadi Haifa, 
^is was a length of line about 1000 m. 
The line from tne Cape had by 1906 
readied Broken Hill, a length of 201 7 m. 
The scheme has since resolved Itself into a 
combined rail, roa^ and steamer route. 
The Journey from Cairo to Khartoum is 


made by rail, thence by steamer on the 
Nile to Juba, and from Juba by motor 
road to join the CJapo railway either at 
Broken Hill through Nairobi and Living- 
stone or at Bukama in the Belgian Congo. 
The time taken for the complete journey 
varies from thirty to forty days. 

Cape Town or Kaapstaat, seaport, the 
legislative cap. of the Union of 3. Africa, 
seat of the (Jape Prov. Council, and the 
metropolis of S. Africa; It is 5979 m. dis- 
tant from Southampton (transit by mail 
steamship 13-16 days, and by air mail, 
8 days). It is situated on the N. side of 
the Cape peninsula in the S.W. of the 
colony, on Table Bay, and at the foot of 
Table Mt., 30 m. N. of the Capo of Good 
Hope. The central portion lies In an 
amphitheatre, which extends down to 
Table Bay towards the N.E. and is 
backed on other sides by the precipitous 
face of Table Mt. (3580 ft.) and it.s 
oul lying masses. Devil’s Peak on the 
E., and Lion’s Head and Blgnal Hill 
on the W. This part of the city is biillr 
on the slopes at the foot of these mts. and 
extending down to the shores of Table 
Bay. Table Bay Is not a good natural 
harbour, being exposed to N. and N.W. 
gales, but a breakwater of 3640 ft. ha^ 
been constructed to shelter shipping, anil 
there are commodious wet docks, opened 
1870, a dry dock, and a gov. patent slip 
with a lifting power of 1000 tons. The 
recently constructed outer harbour hfis a 
minimum depth of 27 ft. (new harbour 
fortifications are in process of con- 
struction). The tn. is the terminus of 
sev. railway lines. It was laid out after 
the Dutch fashion with geornetricul 

{ irecifejon, is well drained and paved, and 
laa a good water supply coming from 
’J’ahle Mt., and an electric tram service 
and a suburban railway. The chief 
buildings are the two ^thedrals, Anglican 
and Rom. Catholic; sev. Muslim mosques; 
the 3. African t^dlege; the museum 
and public library (the gift of Sir George 
Grey); the ob.sorvatory (1820), which is 
the finest in the S. hemisphere; the castle 
(a fort 40U years old); the Houses of 
IhirlUiinent ; Government House; the 
buildings of the univ. of the Cape of 
Good Hope (1873), which is an oxaralnirig 
body only, and is built on a splondid 
site on the Grooto Sehuur estate, Ronde- 
bosch ; and tlio botanic gardens. The 
city hall can accommodate 6000 people 
and the Dutch Ucforined Church, the 
earliest edifice for public w'orshlp in 
S. Africa, 3000. Since 1910 the Union 
Parliament has met in a now wing added 
to the original Houses of Parliament. 
The Gov. Gardens, containing a flue 
oak avenue, servo as a publio park. 
Some fine old buildings of the Duteh 
period still survive, the ehJef being the 
castle, begun in 1666, and to-day the 
oldest building in S. Africa; and the 
Koopmans do Wet Museum, a Dutch 
house of the early eighteenth century, 
containing spoclmens of old Dutch furni- 
ture and antiques. C. T. has a modem 
and well -equipped aerodrome, Wingfield 
Airport, 6 m. from the centre of the city. 
There are numerous fine and populous 
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Hiibnrbs, Includiof? Oreori PoJnt, Sea Point, 
Woodstock. Maitland, Mowbray, Rose- 
bank, Rondebosch, Ncwlands, Claremont, 
nud Wynbergr. A chain of well-armetl 
forts extends along the shores of Table 
Bay. The climate Is somewhat similar 
to that of the Riviera, the mean ann. 
temp, being 62-3® F., Jan. 69-9“ F., July 
55 1® F., with a maximum of 102® F. and 
n minimum of 34® F. The mean ann. 
rainfall is 24-8 in. The city, which la an 
important port of ra,ll, was founded by the 


possession of Portugal, In the Atlantic 
Ocean, off the W. coast of Africa, about 
300 m. W. of Capo Verde. The Is. may 
bo divided Into three groups: 1. The 
W. Windwards (Rarlavento), comprising 
Santo Antfto (240 sq. m.), Sao VIcenU*, 
Santa Liizla, Silo Nicolay, and tho small 
is. named Branco, and Razo. 2. Tho E. 
Windwards, comprising Sal and Boa Vista. 
3. The l>ecwards (Sotavento) comprising 
Maio, Santiago (Sdo Thiago) (390 sq. m.), 
Fogo, Brava, Omiidc. and Bombo. The 
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Imtcb in 1052. It is perhaps the most 
beautifully situated city in tho world. 
It has become a recognised health and 
liollday resort. Tho public libmry 
rontoiiis 150.000 vols. In the S. African 
.Viuacuin arc a iiiiiiiber of ‘post office 
h tones* beneath which captiiins of ships 
(riitward bound placed their lettem for 
• onvoyance home. In the Jewish syna- 
gogue, which cost £40,000, is a memorial 
to local Jewish victims of the First World 
War. A striking war memorial and a 
memorial to Capt. Scott, who iierished in 
t he Antarctic, are near the entrance to the 
pier, which was completed In 1914 at a 
cost of £85,000 and is 1800 ft. in length. 
Total pop. (1936) 336,400; Kurop<ian 
1 71,600 (1946, 214,201 ). and non-Europcon 
164,800. The raicablo value, in 1880 
L2,054,204, la now nearly £4(b000,000. 

* Capa Verde, most westerly capo in 
Africa, situated in Senegal. It was 
iliscovered in 1443 by Nuno Trist&o In the 
time of Henry the Navigator. 

Cape Verde Island*, archipelago, in the 


total ami is about 1516 sq. m., and ten of 
the IS., the chief being Santiago, Sao 
Antao, (jogo, Brava, and Sao Nlcolau. 
are inhabited. The is. are all mountain- 
ous and largely of volcanic foruLatlon, but 
some aiict. granites and gneisses point to a 
continental origin, and on some is., as 
Mttlo, there are sed imentary deposits. The 
main peaks are the volcano of Fogo (8800 
ft.), w’hich was active in 1847; the IMix) dii 
Antonia, on Santiago (7380 ft.); and the 
Pao de Assucar, on Santo Antao (8000 ft.). 
I'hc climate Is tropical, though temiKsred 
by sea breezes. There is only a short 
!*alny season in Aug. and Sept., and much 
distress and famine are caused bv drought. 
Tho soil is not very fertile, aiul trees ait^ 
espoeiaily rare, but coll 1 * 0 , eugar, Indian 
corn, beans, oranges, grapes, peanuts, 
cacao, cotton, tobacco, cinchona, and 
indigo are grown and exported. Iron is 
found In the SI , and sev. have guano 
deposits, while salt, amber, arohil, and red 
coral are also largely exported. CatUe- 
rearing Is carried on, and the coasts abound 
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In turtles. The inhab., mniuly Negroes 
and mulattocs, speak a debased Portu- 
guese. Porto Grande, on SAo Vicente 
(20,000), is a coaling: station. The cap. 
is Praia (6000). The Portuguese dis- 
covered the is. in 1441-5G. Pop. 153,000 
(mulattoes, 96,000; Neprroes, 55,000). See 
A. Lyall. Hlack and While Make Broimi, 
1938. 

Cape Wrath, most westerly point on the 
N. coast of Scotland, in the ro. of Siither- 
iand. It is one of a series of wild cliffs 
formed of gneiss, and Is 300 ft. high. 


a fine, or perform some other legal 
obligation. The writ of attachment for 
contempt has replaced the old 0. for all 
practical purposes. 

Capillaire, sort of syrup concocted from 
the maidenhair fern. It is used in 
medicine os a pectoral and sometimes as 
an ast.vingent. 

Capillarity (Lat. capiUaris, pertaining 
to the hair), the phenomenon which occurs 
when a fine tube, open at both ends, is 
placed vertically in a liciuid; the surface 
of the liquid within tlie tube is usually 


ARTERIES 

CARRYING BLOOD 
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VEINS 
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CAPILLARY VRSSKLS 

A diHgnmi iDiistr.iling the change from arterial to venous systems in the 
network of tapillaMe*;. 


Capgrave, John (1393-1464), Kng. 
theologian and historian. Ho was 0. at 
Lynn and became an Augiistinian friar. 
He wrote in Lat. Bible commentaries 
and Nova Legenda Angliw in the year 
1416. This was printed by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1516, and is the only complete 
work of C.*a to have been printed. He 
also wrote Vita llurvfredi Ducis Glncestrim. 
His chief Eng. w'orks were The Chronicle 
of England from the Creation to a.d. 1417, 
and a metrical Life of St. Catherine. 

Cap Haitien, tn. in the republic of 
Haytf, and an episcopal see, situated in a 
ixiBgiiillceut harbour 5 m. from Port au 
Prince. Under the Fr. gov. it w'as the 
cap. of Hayti. It is connected by cable 
with France, S. America, and San 
^Domingo. In 1842 it was the scene of a 
terrible earthquake, and in 1865 the tn. 
soffered great damage through bom- 
bardment by the, Brit. Pop. 20,000. 

Capiai (Lat., *Vou may seize’), term 
ence used In le^ practice to denote 
writ directed to tne sheriff, commanding 
him to arrest some person named in the 
writ to come up for Judgment, dJschaige 


either above or below the surface outside. 
The comlition is only observed when the 
diameter is small, hence tubes which 
exhibit this property are called capillary 
or ‘hair-Iike* tubes. A similar effect is 
produced when two glas-s plates are held 
vortical and parallel n short distance 
apart in a liquid; the liquid forms a film 
between the two plates. If the plates are 
pulled gently apart at one side so as to 
form a very acute angle, the surface of the 
contained film presents a curve (an equi- 
lateral hyperbola), having Ite greatest 
distance from the free surface of the liquid 
at the i)oint of the angle. Thus U. 
diminishes as the distance between the 
walls increases, the ascent bftw'cen smootli 
glass plates being, however^ only one -half 
of the ascent in a tube of the same 
diameter. Every liquid baa at Its 
bounding surface between it and another 
medium (say air or glass) a surface tension, 
or tendency for the surface to withdraw 
itself into the smallest possible area. In 
small amounts of liquid, this tendency 
is sufficient to overcome the effects of 
gravity; thus a minute quantity of nier- 
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ciu'v becomoe on a Oat surface a globule 
that is practically spherical, whilst a largo 
amount simply shows a convexity at the 
edges, gravity having produced that 
horizontal surface which wo look upon as 
charactei’istic of liquids. In the instances 
mcntloued it should be noticed that there 
are three substances in contact, such as 
glass, air, and water, and the form taken 
by the visible Iluid surface, i.e. that of the 
water, depends on the relative attrtuiting 
power of the three substances on each 
other. Thus whilst water rises in a 
capillary tube and presents a concave 
surface upwards, mercury is depressed and 
bos a convex surface. C. is a wlrlespread 
»hcnomcnon: oil rises m the wicks of 
amps, moisture in the roots and stems of 
plants, by virtue of C. All substances 
with pores of sutficieut size are capable of 
sucking up water, e.g. blotting paper, 
‘Sponges, tiee AnsoiirTioN ; Suuface 
'I'KNHION. 

Capillary Vessels, smallest blood-vessels 
111 the body. The arteries which convey 
blood from the heart are ajilit ni) into 
myriads of branches winch vary from a 
rivc-hundrcdtJi to thrcc-thou.saiidth part 
of an inch m diameter. Ily their means 
the blo<»d Is supiilicd to every part of the 
body, the flow «iepeudlng on the direi tion 
of the cent ral intelligence. The capillaries 
icunile in the vc'r^', means of winch 
the impure blood is returned to the heart. 

Capistrano, Giovanni di ( J 
It. Uu'ologian, b. at <’ar>istrai\o in the 
Ahnizzi. lie entered the order of ti»e 
b’ranciscaiiM in 141(5. lie helped to 
reform his onler in coiij unction with 
Hernardino of Siena, and he preached 
against many heretical orders wliich had 
<'ome into existence in Italy, especially the 
Fraticelh. lie was twice made vicar- 
gencr.3]. He converted many of the 
Hussites of Moravia back to the Rom. 
Church. He had boon sent to M<n'avia 
as papal legato in 14:»l. When in Jr^ilesia 
he incited the peo[)Je to pctHccnte the 
Jews, and many were burned. Ho also 
preached against tlio Turk.s after the 
fall of Constant iiJOT>lc. He took 10,000 
Christians to J5elgrado m H.'iO to help 
John Huiiyadi, and also a.ssisled to 
release that tn. tnun the hand.s of the 
Turks. IIo was eanonised in 1721. 

Capital (and Capitalism). C. may be 
shoiiJy defined as that part of wealth 
which Is acciimulat^jtl in order to assist 
future production. In commereo the 
term is used to express the .stock of the 
merchant, mnniifaidnrer, or trader, used 
m (iarrying on his business, in t be purcha.so 
or manuf. of commodities, aiul in tlie 
payment of wages of labour; in this sense 
it Includes not only money, but also 
liuildin^, machinery, and all other 
materi^ objects which facilitate com- 
mercial operations. In a more extended 
form C. embrac«.s not only the C. of 
particular individuals, but the entire C. 
of a country, in which latter sense it may 
be defined as the products of industry 
possessed by the community, and still 
available for use only or for further 
production. C. may be applied either 
directly in the employment of labour, or 


directly In aid of labour; it may be spent 
in the food and clothes of labourers, or tn 
tools and other auxiliary machinery, to 
assist their labour and increase its 
productiveness. The former is usually 
termed circulating f.-, in iiolitical economy, 
and the latter fixed C. While the fore- 
going may he accurate deductions from 
ciiircnt pohtico-econouiical theories of C. 
It is to be observed that C. in social 
poleinira is regarded by some scliools of 
thought as that which is radically opposed 
to labour. Karl Marx, starting from the 
po.sition that the economic stiucture of 
80 <*iety. i.e. the method of pro»luction and 
distribution of the products of labour, is the 
basis upon which everything else rests — 
the juildical, the i-eligious, the political, 
the Social life of the people — argned that 
while political economy was right in 
hohling that the consumption of surplus 
products by productive labour was a 
feature of accumulation, it was wrong in 
holding that all surplus value that is 
changed into C. bccauic such O as was 
represented by labour power. With the 
same critical analysis of prevalent 
principles of ei'onomists, Marx considered 
that private property, base'l upon tJio 
labour of its ov^'tier, had become by the 
evils of oiir civilisation replaced by what 
he termed ‘capitalistic’ private property. 
ha.sed on the labour of other persons tJiau 
the owner of the property. Henry 
(leorg(\ in Prftgress and Pove^tg, contended 
that the wages of labour were paid from 
the value of that which labour r'roducos, 
and lliat therefore labour prothiced its 
own remuneration. Opposing theories of 
political economy assert that the aceuiim- 
lutcd savings of labour and of accruing 
pnjfiU reserved for development, and 
generally to extend the means of progress 
necess-arv to an advancing community, 
coii.stitnte a collective ahstinonco on the 
part of both capitalist and labourer for the 
ultimate good of all, and that. hecRu.se 
the eai>ifaljst po.stpc)ne.s or denies himself 
the present enjoyment of a portion of his 
means of consumption in the expect.ntion 
of ]>rospeclive rowa.rd, ('). is justified In 
claiming such rew'ard, whether by way of 
rent or inierej-t or profit. It is further 
argued that wages are paid not out of 
laliour but out of C. It may be said that 
the nltiinatii source of both wages and 
proflt.s i.s th<^ value of that which labour 
and C. combine to create, and that no 
progress can be made in any sphefe of 
industrial activitv w’ithout the help of 
re.siTvo funds, fontrolle‘1 by few or more 
persons who n.sk tho.se fuiul.^ for the sake 
of progress. From the rnoruent at which 
a man produces more than he (‘.oiisumes, 
he is creating O. ; and the accnujiilated 
surplus of production over the consump- 
tion of the whole coiniiinnity is the C. of a 
country. Those parts of the v^roducts 
of labour which are /oscr\cd for the 
reproduction of other <'oiriruoditles, and 
those intended solely fiu- use or eonsuinp- 
tioii, have constituted a distinction 
amongst poittn al economists. Adam 
Smith classed the one as C. and the other 
as revenue. Both, however, are generally 
regarded as forms of C.. although it is true 
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that the accumiilatlOD of (}. proceeds 
or rapidly In proportion as one or 
other of these modes of expenditure is 
most prevalent. As to the relation of 
profits to accumulated C., John Stuart 
Mill laid it down that in proportion os C. 
increases the rate of profit falls, because 
the competition of O. with C. is more 
active than that *of labour with labour 
(PriTicivles of Political Economy). It is 
^nerally agreed that a high rate of profit 
18 favourable to accumulation; also that 
rich and populous countries are denied 
this advantaip); that. If they enjoyed it, 
their C. would continue to increase more 
rapidly than it does in fact increase; but 
that, under ordinarily favourable circum- 
stances, the masses of inherited O. and the 
aggregate savings of vast numbers of 
capit^sts still facilitate accumulation in a 
greater ratio than the increase of popu- 
lation, which a high state of civilisation 
has a tendency to check. In ordinary 
arlanoe G. and money are synonymous; 
ut it is entirely erroneous to suppose that 
C. and money can be the same tiling. If 
they were so, it would be untrue to say 
that C. was one of the requisites of the 
production of wealth, for money in itself 
does not assist In the production of wealth. 
The bank deposits of a coimtry form what 
is called its 'floating C.* Such deposits 
uiay be withdrawn soon or late, or. on the 
other hand, may continue to accumulate 
for a long period ; but in any c>ase they are 
actual money values of wages, rents, 
profits, commodities, and Interest, placed 
temiiorarily or permanently at the service 
of the ooromnnity for social uses In 
exchange for a rate of interest. Such 
deposits are not convertible Into an equal 
amount of bullion, much of them being in 
the form of bills, securities, etc., and a 
country is deemed richer in proportion as 
these deposits increase in amount, because 
such increase favours an extension of 
resources for employment. It is usual, 
indeed, to dlstlngulshr between the money 
market and the C. market, though in both 
markets it is not money but the command 
of C. which is the purpose of an exchange 
transaction whether for a long or short 
term. 

History of Capitalism . — It has been 
rightly observed that the accumulation 
of wealth is necessary for the creation of a 
capitalist society, but that such a society 
is no,t the result of a simple process of 
evolution from the mere existence of O. 
The aoeumulation of surplus wealth or C. 
was fostered by means of cornmerical 
transactions, more especially when these 
were carried through on a large scale and 
Involved the use of credit. On the ter- 
mination of the crusades and the estab. 
of peace between E. and \V. after sev. 
centuries of intermittent warfare, the E. 
began to pour her treasures into Europe. 
From their geographical situation the 
large cities in Itaiy wore the first to profit 
from this new ^mmeroe, and a capitalist 
state of society bc^aii to show Itself in 
the city states of Italy. This economic 
stimulus bad its repercussions. At con- 
venient points on the trade routes leading 
from Italy to the N.W. of Europe, fairs 


wero estab. These existed at first for the 
exchange of goods — barter pure and 
simple. But later the use of money 
became necessary, and from tho variety 
of coins in use a new typo of merchant 
came into being. This was tho trader, 
who carried on the liusiness of money 
exchange, and the foreign oxr'hauge oi 
to-day had its beginnings with him. The 
letlre de foire (fair letter) was the fore- 
runner of our inodern bill of exchange. 
Another development was the system of 
transferring and cancelling these letters 
as they fell due at the fairs, which thus 
came to perform. In addition to their 
normal functions, the actions of the 
clearing-houses of to-day. From com- 
mercial C. to financial C. was but a short 
step, and the troubled times of the Middle 
Ages rendered It necessary for the heads 
of states often to borrow money. These 
borrowings enriched all who took part In 
tho money trade — tax-collectors, lenders, 
bankers, all bad their profits, and thu-^ 
helped in tho accumulation of large stocks 
of C. A development of the fair was seen 
in the estab. of exchanges, which assumed 
a growing importance in the sixteenth 
century. In the fairs the business of 
buying, soiling and settlement could onl> 
be carried on intermittently {i.e. when the 
fairs were held at their different seasons), 
but the estab. of the exchanges rendered 
such opcrutlons a matter of daily rouUne. 
Although the Church bad long forbidden 
the lending of money at interest, govs, 
were soon forced to recognise tho legit) - 
mewsy of this transaction, being moved 
by the value and increasing multiplicity 
of exchange operations. Eeuding money 
at Interest is one of tlie props of modern 
capitalism. Tho business of fairs and 
exchanges brought negotiable securities 
into use, aud these contributed to the 
increase in spcculaCthn. As tho estab. of 
trade between the E. and W. after the 
crusades gave rise to a regeneration of 
tho economic life of Europe, so did the 
discovery of America give additional 
impetus to this economic life, and It) 
particular to tho larger nations of W. 
Europe. Maritime and colonial com- 
merce expanded, and Europe was enriched 
by tho receipt of the tropical products of 
the Far E. and tho gold and silver from 
the mines of the New World. Another 
flevelopment which must bo noticed at 
this time was the estab. of barge colonial 
trading corporatiouvS such as the Eng. and 
Dutch E. India Companies. It appears, 
therefore, that capitalism, first developed 
along commercial lines and later along 
financial lines. The rise of Holland as a 
groat economic power in the seventeenth 
century was duo to her success as a 
commercial and financial nation. Her 
maritime trade was considerable, and she 
conducted a lucrative business In negoti- 
able secnrlties. But by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, Holland’s 
rapid expansion had ceased. She was 

{ >rimari]y a commerciat country, snd 
ndustrialism hod now set in, bringing 
England and France to the forefront by 
their ability to export not only natural 
products, but also the products of tholr 
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nianufactiircrs. The rise of Enf^land and i manafacturinK businesses with little or 


B'rauce marks another sia^e In capitalisiu 
which, in addition to its commercial 
and iinauciai functions, now bot^an to 
exert its iidiuom^e upon manufactnrini; 
industry Tliis at first had been In the 
hands of small* men who had little C. 
Tht^se were (gradually ousted by larji^or 
merchants who sou(<fht to control the rural 
aud domeHtlc industries. They eolhicted 
the protim-ts an<i found the customers. 
To them vicnt a larger share of the profits 
than to tile artisan or craftsman, who lost 
control hy decrees. Industrial O. has 
been extended by the growth of large 
corporations, wbicii were at first formed 
to control industries where the initial 
outlay of O. was very high, hut which 
now controJ practically every branch of 
modern manufacturing industry. It may 
be said that the three forms of C. — com- 
mercial, financial, industrial — n«)w o|)eiato 
('oncurrently. In mo<iorn times the 
mflneric**- of C. has made itself felt In 
prJwtieAilly every fielcl of economic effort. 
At its eomiijeneement the colonial system 
assisted greatly m the development of C. 
but this development was In turn respon- 
sible for the overthrow of the trade 
monopolies whi< h had bc<‘n cstnh. for the 
benefit of the mother <-oimtry. I’hese 
iiiono|>olioH cams, to bo regarded as 
obstacles to ft*e natiual expansion of 
<*omincrec, and the rise of iridiLStrial C. 
rnaj be said to have brought about the fall 
(»f the cobmial system. To understand 
the capitalivsm of to-day one must under- 
stami Llie pro4*4*.s.s of its evolution. Karl 
Marx studied it in relation to labour, but 
this does not gji far enough. His great 
achievement lies in the fact that ho drew 
attention to the social cfTecta brought 
about by the evolution of capitalism. 
Ue demonst raUid that it had created 
so<*ial eUisses <'haracterised by wnnomie 
rather than oth«*r dlKtliu'tions, the effect 
of winch has been to rnnke society much 
more mobile and lumimed in by the 
barrhTs of former timers. Nor is it 
apparent that class consclou'^nosM in the 
labouring classes, which resulted from 
economic changes, showed Itself os a 
sudflen manifest, atlon. Even at the dawn 
of the capitalistic system sf»cial unrest 
madft its appoaruTice. This w’as particu- 
larly noticcalde in the Low Pountrles, 
where thousamls of workmen became 
dependent upon the iiierehanta engaged 
in the export trade. Then, ns now, 
commercMj had its good and bad times, and 
it was the workmen wlio sulfjTed during 
the bad periods. Hisings, often accom- 
panied liy bloodshed, were far from 
infrequent, and. by degrees. tJie craftsmen 
to<»k their pla<je In the gov. of the Flenii'-b 
tna. They Returned to be moved hy a 
guild rather than a class spirit. It is 
worthy of remark that at the beginning of 
the Industrial Hevolntion (q.v.) in Kng- 
land it wna the workmen who opposed 
innovation. They w’ero in reality the 
oonacrvat.ivea who demanded the main- 
teuanoe of the old order of things. But 
In the end the policy of laissez-faire a« 
opposed to fnterventlOD prevailed, and 
the new tnduatrlaUsta developed their 

E.E. 3 


no Interference from the State. There is 
little doubt that the labouring classes in 
England suffered during thts period of 
transition. A picture of Europe In the 
y<mrs before the First World War was 
drawn by J. M. Keynes In his The 
Kconomir Consequences of the Peace, 1920. 
He states that ‘Europe was so organised 
socially and economically as to secure the 
maximum accumulation of C, While 
there was some continuous improvement 
in the daily conditions of life of the mass 
of the pop., society was so framed as to 
throw a great part of the InorcasiMl income 
Into the control of the class least likely 
to consume It. The new rich of the 
nineteenth century were not brought up 
to large expenditures, and preferred the 
power which Investment gave them to 
the pleasures of Immediate consumption. 
In fa<.‘t It was precisely the Uvequality of 
tho distribution of wealth which made 
poKsible those vaat accumulations of fixed 
wealth and of C. improvements which 
distn^uiRhed that ago from all others. 
Herein lay, in fact, tho main justification 
of the capitalist system. If the rich ba<1 
spent tlieir new we^iilth on their own 
enjoyments, the world would long ago 
have found such a regime intolerable. 
But like bees they saved and accumulated, 
not less to the advantage of the whole 
community because they tlierasclves 
held narrower ends in prospect. Tho Im- 
mense accumulations of fixed C. which 
to the great benefit of mankind were 
built up during the hnlf century before 
the war could never have come about 
in a society where wealth was divided 
equitably. Tho railways of the world, 
which that age built as a momimont to 
poRt(*rity, wore, not loss than the Pyramids 
of Egypt, the work of labour which was 
not free to consume in inimedlate enjoy- 
ment the full equivalent of Its efforts.* 

It is perhaps true t^o say that in recent 
years, and particularly since the develop- 
ment of class consciousness, tho C. svstem 
has been more widely, more bitterly 
critIHRcd than any other human 

institution. Its detractors point 
its blemishes, but rarely Indicate tho 
blessings w'hich It has conferred. These 
are too often taken for granted. The 
world has yet to await the outcome of tin* 
greatest exponmeut ever unilertakim by 
man in an endeavour to ameliorate the lot 
of his fellows by tho ovcrthi’ow of tho 
C system and the Jmpo.sitiou of n State 
Soeiali.sm. At present it is impossible to 
foretell how Ku.ssia will finally emerge 
from this experiment. A striking ex- 
pression of opinion In d'-fcncc of C. in 
W'latlon to unemployment w'lll be found 
in Adolf Weber's Tuib. lectures. His 
opinion Is that the credit for Germany's 
power to absorb large numbers of her 
unemployed was due not to any political 
policy, but to the versatility of capitalism. 
But the NaaJ regime disproved his 
thesis and showed tliat Ocr. labour was 
for many years regimented, no less than 
her O. resources. In the one aim of 
rearmament. 

In the clo.siiig period of the First World 

I 
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War and Immediately succeeding years 
there wjis a prevalent opinion tJ\at co- 
operation must take the plac^e of competi- 
tiou if the horrors of another war wore 
to he avoided. Additional impulse was 
given to social reform by the spectacle of 
the many enriched at tho expense of the 
masses. Definite expression was given 
to this mental attitude in those sections 
of the Vei*saille.s Treaty which deal with 
the relations of capital and labour, rela- 
tions which were explicitly rccoguisod as 
uiattcrs of iuternational concern. In Its 
contlemnation of the conception of labour 
as merely *a commodity or article of 
commerce,’ the ti*eatj" made a concession 
to the hiimauitarians; and, in the creation 
of the International Labour Conference, 
it provided tho machinei’y for giving 
practical expression to changed views. 
I’rior to the treaty, the Brit. Labour 
party, in Jaii. 1918, had in its ‘recon- 
struction’ iirogramiiic, cxiiresscd the 
belief that tho ‘individualist system of 
capitalist pioduction had rec<dved a 
death-blow, and that with it must go 
the political system and ideas in which 
it naturally found expression.’ Jt is 
more than doulittul whether manv of 
those in the party torday would endorse 
these somewhat emotional opinions. (Ut. 
.scholars, like Sonibai’t and iSchnialcnbach, 
have also advanced theories w hich ignore 
the falsitii’ation of Marxian theory in its 
fundamental positions. Nowhere in the 
present state of society is there any sign 
of evolution oil the lines of Marxian 
prophecy, which, broadly stated, is that 
the smaller capitalist would he engulfed 
by the iew large4^t and that this process 
of ceni rali.sing the means ol production 
must at len^h reach the point of incom- 
patibility with the capitalist system, and 
capitalist private property becomes there- 
by ‘socialLsed’ and at the disposal of the 
previously expropriated w'orking class. 
Only in Russia has a serious attempt 
been made to exploit tjiis conception of 
society. If tlie Marxian theory of coii- 
centiution ha.s now’ been very generally 
abandoned, it is because theoretical In- 
vestigation has invalidated every stop in 
its hypothetical development. Facts con- 
tinue to uiultiply tlio evidence in favour 
of the capitalist system : contrary to 
Marx, tho system does not involve cco- 
uoinie criscH; nor depress the condition 
of the working class; not does it, through 
the introduction of ever-improving tech- 
nical machinery, reduce the chances of 
employment — all of wdiich consequences 
ore repeatedly asserted in Marxian theories 
and by the folio wisrs of Marx. But if 
theoretical investigation has refuted 
Marxism, the commuiii.stJc experiment 
in Soviet Russia has supplied tho most 
powerful arguments to those writers who 
defend the capitalist system. Rus.sia, hit 
by the First World War far less than most 
of the other belligerents, has only very 
slowly shown a power of recuperation In 
any way comparable to the rtwt of 
Europe, in spite of her unlimited potonti* 
alltics. So impracticable did Lenin find 
his anti -capitalist organisation, that he 
bad perforce to introduce bis *new eco- 


nomic policy,’ which allowed a restricted 
degree of free exchange In the capitalistic 
sense. Lenin’s attempt to save tho situa- 
tion by the introduction of free price 
fixing for nvarketed i)roducts was fore- 
doomed, lor the reason that it could have 
been ellc(itive only in regard to capital. 
It bad no relation to a system which, 
temporarily at all events, abandoned 
private property In capital. There came 
to be a private money market in Russia 
on a limited scale, and, as may be sup- 
posed from Russia’s difficulty in obtaining 
credit from other nations, this market 
showed phenomenal private dihoount 
rates. A significant development of C. 
after the First World War was the growth 
of cartels (ry.v.). It has been argued that 
tlie formation of cartels L the necessary 
consequence of ruinous competition, and 
that one important factor in this competi- 
tion as it aficcts cartels is tlie growth of 
fixed costs, i.e. tho costs which form a 
permanent part of every coniHjrn irrespec- 
tive of demand. The rclationstnp of fixed 
and liquid capital is of great iinportanc^^ 
in the process of trustification, but .so long 
us there is no external authority to regu- 
late com petition the cartel lias to assume 
responsibility for fixing prices. There is, 
thus, no essential coimeetion between 
fixed prices and the formation of tho 
cartel, and a dcience of carti'ls is thev 
arc organisations w’bich couvert ill-judgod 
and ruinous Into regulated competition 
and, in the light of their tendency to in- 
crease lu number, are a strong ullirmatiou 
of the competitive and, there! ore, capi- 
talistic t>>>tein. See H. Wi tilers. The 
Case for (Capitalism, 1920; Sir E. J. Bonn, 
C(wfeHsions of a (Capitalist, 1925; 11. S6c. 
Modern Cajntulisrn (truns. by 11. B. 
VanderbUio and ii. F. Dcriot), 1928; 
A. Weber, In Defence of Capital ism, 
1929 itnins. by 11. .fl Stciiiiing, 1930); 
,1. M. K<*yiios, The, (leneral 'Theory of 
Employment, Interest, and Money, 1930; 
U. (J. Haw trey, Capitol and Labour, 1937; 
and M. Dobb. ColUieal Economy and 
(Japitalism, 1937, Studies in the Develop- 
ment oj Capitalism, 1940, and Soviet 
Economic Development since, 1017 , 1948. 

Capital, ill architecture, see Column. 

Capital, of a compaiiy,.sfc tmder Company 
AN i> Company Law’. 

Capital Account, see under lioOK- 

KKPPl.NO. 

Capital (Lat. rapitalis, pertaining to 
the head) in typography, larger and dlffor- 
eiitly formed letter placed at the head 
of a luiragraph, at the beginning of lines of 
poetry, of sentences, of proper names, etc., 
to belli the eye and so facilitate reading. 
The aiicts. never used Cs. {majuscula) and 
small letters {minuscula) concurrently; 
either all Cs. were used or alhsniall letters. 
Alt the old M88. are in Cs, alone up to 
the seventh century. After this time Cs. 
began to be used only at the beginning 
of books and clia piers; they were often 
elaborately Illuminated and decorated; 
‘We writeth capital letters with reed 
colour . . . ’ Trevisa’s oxplanntory notes in 
Higden’s Polychronicon 1. 1 29. Theso Illu- 
minated Cs. were very much bigger than 
the email letters, and net, as in ordinary 
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typography, About twice the aize. There 
were two chief types of Cs. — the square 
and the rustic; tho latter were charac- 
terised by curves and by finer strokes. 
Ca. are in general use at the present day- 
in nearly aU languages , and their use is 
chiefly to help tlie reader, in the Ger, 
language every substantive has nn initiul 
capital; in Cs, were ftirineiiy used 

much more freely than they are now, 
Adjeotivos derived from proper nouns, 
us English, French, et(\. have initial 
Cfl. in Eng. though not in Fr. or Ger. ; so 
also have all nouns and pronouns referring 
to God. Tlie pronoun I is always 
written with a capital; the Latins did 
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coverdalk’s edition of the builk 

not tliiuk it necessary to write in this 
way an i standing alone: the Lat. verb 
ire, to go, Iiad in the hnperdtive i, and 
80 it was written. 

Capital Levy. After tho First World 
War the national debt of the United 
Kingdom, wliioh had stood ut £650.000,000 
at the beginning of hostilities, was inon* 
than ten times as great in lUl’O. wdicn It 
reached the un[) recced ented total of 
£7.830,000,000. The question arose as to 
how this debt was to be paid. The laeilc 
and illusory idea that the losers of the war 
should pay all its costs was not treated 
Borioufily by any ecoiioinist or statesman 
of repute. Tho debt had therefore to bo 
paid in tho main by tho lint, people, and 
the question resolved itself into the query. 
How and bv whom ! It was suggested 
that this might be done by means of a 
levy upon capital. Tho first recorded 
demand for a C. L. was made by a private 
member in the House of Commons in 
Nov. 1914. It was put forward in the 
early days of tho war os a ‘business 
proposition/ L«. as an alternative to a 
i^h income tax. But os the war con- 
tinued so-called ethical factors came into 
the problem. Firstly, it was said that as 


‘life' w’as being conscripted, 'wealth' 
should bo conscripted too; secondly, de- 
spite Iho heavy income-, super-, and 
excess -profits tuxes, enormous fortunes 
were being made by some, while others 
were being impoverished. The suggestion 
of a C. L. at first found some supporters 
in each political party, and among the 
Conservatives Air. Honor Law was said 
to have had some sympathy with the 
idea. It remained a definite pqrt of tho 
Labour party’s programme until 1927. 
The basis of assessment was to be indi- 
vidual and not corporate. Companies, 
co-ofu'rativo societies, and the like would 
not bo liable, though the shareholders 
would if their incomes exceeded a certiiiri 
figure. It was proposed that those 
whose total net wealth exceeded £5000 
should become liable to the oi>eraUou of 
the levy. This was the same figure as 
that proposed by the Board of Inlanfi 
Hevenue in 1919 in its scheme tor the 
taxation of war fortunes. This minimum 
w'ould have exempted small jiroperty 
owncm and those then exempt from iii- 
coiiic tax, and have brought within the 
scope of the measure between .300,000 and 

400.000 persons. An ilhistnition of tho 
scale of levy pniposed m that scheme was 
that a man worth £0000 would pay £50, 
or 1-2 per cent of his total fortune; one 
worth £10,000 \\ould pay £550, or 5'5 per 
cent: one worth £100,000, would pay 
£32,800, or 32*8 per cent; and a millionaire 
would pay £502,800, or 50-3 per cent of 
Ids fortune. Tlie Colwyii Committee on 
Taxation and the National Debt, ap- 
pointed bv the Labour Administration, in 
1924, in Its report of 1920, rejected the 
sclieme, and even the minority report ol 
that committee was tavonrablo only to 
tho levy ‘jirovidcd it were generally 
approved.’ Among other European coun- 
tries, during the period between the two 
world wars, Czechoslovakia attempted to 
launch a (>. L., but was not verv sut«es.sfn), 

i for the payment of it by instalments prac- 
I tically reduced it to a heavy income tax. 
Switzerland, in a relerendum, rejected a 
1 C. L. In Oct. 19.37, the It. Gov. impose<l 
I a C. L. of 10 per cent on limited and joint 
stock companies, and a year later the levy 
was extended to cover private firms 
earning an income over 10,000,000 lire. 
A similar experiment was made in Hun- 
gary in March 1938, when a large-scale 
defence plan was uunoimced as being 
i financed by a C. L. on incomes of over 

50.000 pengoea (£2000 approx.). 

Capital Punishment, punishment by 

death for crime in emdonnity with the 
sentence of a properly constituted tri- 
bunal, civil or military. Whatever may 
have been its origin, w hether m feelinipi 
of revenge, regularised by tho U-jc taliofiijs 
(tho law of ‘an eye for an e^-e and a 
i tooth for a tooth’), or in theories of retri- 
bution or deterrence. C- P. is a term 
I opposed to all irregular modes of punish- 
ment such as the Amer. ‘lynch law,’ or 
I any modern survival of ‘blood -avengers.* 
C. P. is so named from tho Lat. caput, 
because hanging or decapitation was the 
I most usual mode of C. P. In Horn, law, 
however, tho term Included any of the 
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various forms of capUis demintUio, or loss 
of status, i.e. deprivation of liberty, 
citizenship, or family rights, as a conso- 
queooo of certain acts. In more primitive 
societies, when civil tribunals were far 
from being of certain authority or pos- 
sessed of adequate machinery for enforcing 
their decrees, the punishment of murderers 
or other homicides was, os in the case of 
most other kinds of criminals, a matter 
for self-redress. A modern survival of 
this is to bo found in the Corsican ven- 
detta. Subsequently, in England during 
Saxon times, ninn-slaying became the 
subject of compounding by the pay- 
ment of what was known ns wergild, 
or blood -money, the amount of which 
varied with the degree of importance in 
the social scale of the inurdered person. 

History of Capital Punishment . — In pro- 
Norman times there were various forms 
of C. P., including hanging, decapitation, 
burning, and hurling from rocks, after the 
manner of the Rom. custom of throwing 
malefactors from the classic Tarpeian 
Rock. After the Conquest, inntiJation 
seems to have been substituted, and this 
is the punl.shmont mentioned in the 
assizes of Clarendon and Northampton 
{temp. Henry II.). The law was variable 
tor some time after that but gradually 
crystallised Into such a condition that 
C. P. ])ecame the common punishment for 
a great number of crimes, comprising 
treason and all felonies except larceny 
and mayhem (wounding). This state of 
things continued down to 1826, at which 
time there were nominally no fewer than 
200 crimes punishable by death. The law 
and practice were, however, somewhat 
divergent, and as Reutham points out 
in his Theory of lA^atslalion. both juries 
and judges resorted to all manner of 
subterfuges to evade tiio literal harshness 
of the law’. The strict letter of the 
common law was also subject to the 
mitigating influence of the curious 
privilege of benefit of clergy (q.v.). 
Benefit of clergy exempted clei-g>Tnen In 
certain cases from criminal nuiushmcnt 
by secular judges. Afterwards the privi- 
1^0 became extended to all, whether 
cleric op lav, who could read or stumble 
through the ‘neck-verse.* Benefit of 
clej*gy w’as never peruntted in cases 
of high treaflon or in offences not capital. 
At the present day in England the only 
capital offences are treason, murder, 
piracy with violence, and the crime of 
setting fire to Ills Majesty’s vessels of 
war, arsenals, military or naval stores, 
and ships in the port of London. The 
sentence of C. P. may also bo passed by 
courts martial In various cases of mutiny, 
desertion, or sleeping on sentry duty. 
There had been no execution for treason 
tor a century or more until the case of 
Roger Casement {q.v.). All the old 
barbarous features of punishment for 
treason, oomprisinB: the drawing of the 
traitor's body to 'Hie place of execution 
on a hurdle, disembowelling, and quarter- 
ing the body; have disappeared long ago. 

Many coiintrics in the Old and New 
World still retain the de^th penalty for 
treason emd murder, and, In some cases, 


tor other crimes. The general trend of 
public opinion has not on the whole been 
averse from the death penalty as a fit 
sentence for murder at least. In England 
an attempt half a century ago to abolish 
it in the case of setting fire to arsenals and 
ships was defeated. The ferocity of our 
own law up to 1826 apart from the fact 
that the letter of the law was frequently 
ignored, was such as to occasion an out- 
burst of indimatJon In the writings of 
Goldsmith and BentJiam. In conformity 
with bis general theory of punishments 
and rewards, that the evil of punishment 
must not exceed the advantage to the 
offender of the offence, and that punish- 
ment should be exactly and mathemati- 
cally proportioned to the ofience, Ben- 
tbam would have abolished the death 
penalty in most coses, retaining it only 
for treason and murder. Bcntham does 
not appear to have condemned publicity 
In executions, but rather favoured the 
Idea of the auto-da-U. provided only it 
were an act of justice, carried out with 
every solemnity of preparation and cere- 
mony, and not regarded as an act of 
faith. Bontham was greatly influenced 
by the wTitlngs of Betjcaria, and in one 
passage says that ‘the more attention 
one gives to the penalty of death, the 
more w’ill ho he Inclined to adopt the 
opinion of Heccarla — that it ought t-o 
bo disused.* In nn clocpient passage 
he conceives that ‘the prodigal fury* 
involved in C. 1*. reveals an imbecility 
of soul which sees in the dostriiction of 
the convict tin*, most convenient way 
of securing that ho shall no longer be 
an object of concern to society; and ho 
concludes liis words on C. P. by denying 
the validity of the deterrent theory 
on the ground that most criminals fear 
death lc.ss than want^^aud humiliation. 
Beccana, in his Treatise on Crimes and 
Punishments, first pub. in 1704, argues 
against the capital sentence being carried 
out in any case, denying the right of 
man so to punish, and iiuuntaining that 
it is a less efflcnclons mode of deterring 
others than the continued examidc of a 
living culprit condemned by labouring 
as a .slave to repair the injury done to 
society. Beccarla’s work had the merit 
of attracting greater attention to tho 
subject of crime and punishment; yet it 
contains many principles of doubtful 
value and some dedmitlons that are not 
sound. RoiniJly’s criticism that Bec- 
carla’s admission of the right of human 
tribimals to Inflict certain more severe 
and effectual punishments than death In- 
volves an admission of tho right to inflict 
the less severe penalty of death is almost 
fatal. The question of C. P. in the United 
Kingilom was considered by a royal 
rx)mmission, which submitted Its report 
In 1806. The oommlsslopors recom- 
mended, inter alia, the restriction of O. P, 
to high treason and murder; changes In 
tho law as to child murder by women; 
tbe abolition of public oxocutions, and the 
institution of varying degrees (as In 
America) In the legal notion of murder. 
Only the recommendation as to publto 
executions heis been adopted since 1866 
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altbouich women are never In praetice 
sentenced to any but the lightest penalties 
— indeed, are often acquitted — for the 
destruction of illegitiinnte oldldren. Since 
tlio First World War legislation has been 
passed in the United Kingdom enabling 
a judge to avoid a capital sentence on a 
woman in an infanticide cose. Moreover, 
on Nov. 16, 19:i8 a resolution was passed 
by members of Parliament, 114 being in 
favour, and 81) against, reeommeuding 
that the death penalty should bo abolisbed 
for a five-year expenmental period. The 
gov. did not, however, introduce the 
necessary legislation. 

The report of the select committee of 
the llouso of Commons on O. P., issued 
in Dec. ]1)3(). ref’omniended the abolition 
of the death penalty for an expciimcntal 
period of live years in cases of trial by 
civil courts in time of peac^ and that 
the substituted penalty should be that 
which is now attached to reprieve<l 
murderers. This rc'port is hardly repre- 
sent-ativo of national opinion, for it was 
not unanimous, and the six Conservative 
members of the coimnittec withdrew 
from the proceetlings altogether, through 
entire disagreement with the draft report 
of the chairmaji. 

In the proceedings In the Commons on 
the Criminal Bill in 11)48 some 200 

mem hoi's sup; -dcvi ao amendment to 
suspend the death penalty for live >wirs, 
but the House of Lords struck out the 
amendment. The gov. Uien proposed 
their own amendment to cstao. two 
degrees of the ofl’enee of munl<‘r and to 
suspend tho oi)eration of tlio death 
penalty upon murderers found guilty 
only in the second degree. To constitute 
murder in the first degree there must be, 
first, ‘express maliixi or an Intention at 
least to maim ami an act wdiich might 
reasonably be expected to endanger life; 
and, secondly, the crime nnist fall into 
one of a number of categories; murders 
by poisoning, murders incidental to 
certain grave crimes, such as rape or 
robbery; murders of policemen and 
others In resisting arrest; murders of 
prison olfieers by prisoners; and second 
murders. The period of suspeiLsion of 
C. P. for murder In the second degree 
remains five years. The murderers 
relented td the less heinous ela.ss will be 
predominantly tlioso wlm under the 
existing law would bo rccomineniled for 
reprieve. The new clause will not alTeet 
the home secretary's power to recom- 
mend ricmcnoy for murderers sentenced 
to death. In a White Paper on C. P. 
presented to Pailiamcut in May 1948 by 
tho home secretary ((''md. 7419) it is 
stated that betw'wn Jan. 1. 1920, and 
March 31, 1948. of 207 persons convicted 
of murder in Great Britain and wdioso 
death sentences w'ere commuted to 
penal servitude for life, 209 were I'elcased 
after detention of five years and over, and 
58 after less than five years. The latter 
category Included those who committed 
murder from meredfuj motives, survivors 
of suicide pacts, and those concerned in 
ca^ where exceptional clroumstances 
reduced the moral guilt. 


Countries m which and Crimes for which 
Capital Punishmertl is inflicted . — In Great 
Britain there are four capital crimes: higli 
treason, wilful murder, piracy with vio- 
lence, and setting lire to arsenals, dock- 
yards, etc. Broadly, the codes of most 
of tho Brit, dominions and JJuropeaii 
countries where C. P. still obtains pre- 
scribe tho penalty for treason and for 
murder ‘witli aggravating circumstances.’ 
In New South Wales, the following 
crimes are also puuibiiablo with death; 
rape, carnal knowledge of a girl under 
ten years of ago, attempt to murder 
(in various spedfied ways), and setting 
fire to a dw'elling-liouse with the know- 
ledge that Boine person is within. In 
Victoria, rolibery with violence and 
burglary with wounding are added to 
the Brit. list. In Canada, under the 
Criminal Cod© of 1906, only treason, 
rnnrder, piracy with violence, and rape 
are capital crimes, but in 1924 the practice 
ol hanging women was reintroduced after 
an intermission of a quarter of a century. 
In Newfcmndland, W. Australia, and y. 
Australia the law is much the same os that 
of Great Brittiin; while in the Union ol 
S. Africa, rape is added. In Australia, 
Queensland abolished the death penalty 
and New Zealand abolished it in 1941 
after remitting all dcatli senteniMMi from 
1936 onwards. In India, under the J\mal 
Code of 1860. the list of capital crimes 
includes waging war, abetting mutiny, 
murder, attempt to murder by a life- 
convlet, causing tbe execution of an 
innocent person by giving false evidence, 
and daeoity with murder. In (ierinany 
under the Republican and Nari regime'-, 
C. P. was lnllict<ui for murder, criminal 
uses of exploBlvevS, and conspiracy against 
tho lives of the members of the gov. In 
normal times, death was the sole penalty 
in Japan for injury or attempted injury 
to tho person of the emperor; causing a 
foreign country to make war on the 
eiiipiro; and .surrendering a fortifie-ution. 
titiops, etc. Ill Franco extenuating 
circumstances enable tho court to imiiosc a 
senU'nce of iiiiprisoument for life irLstea<l 
of tho death penalty, and tho President 
of the Republic may also substitute life 
iinprisomnent. J^se-majeste, high treason, 
and premeditated murder ore punishable 
In Hungary by death, but the lirst- 
narned would seem to be anachionistic 
since the cstab. of a republic; and 
in Yugoslavia murder is a cajiital 
crime, but except when au attempt was 
made on the life of the sovereign, tho 
penalty was not infiicti'd for political 
crimes. C. P. also prevails in Spain and 
Turkey. A woman was hanged m 
Hungary for murder in 1931, the last 
previous execution of a woman In that 
country being in 1921. In tho U.S.A. the 
position is os follow's: Treason against the 
Federal Htate is imnlshablo with death, 
or imprisonment, or n fine; murder in the 
first degree (equivalent to premeditated) 
Is punishable^ under the Federal statutes, 
with death ir. hanging, but in various 
states is also punishable with death by 
electrocution, or lethal gas, or with llfo 
Imprisonment. C. P. without possibility 
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of alternative exlsti^ in only five states: 
Connecticut, MasHacliust^tts, New Mexico, 
N. Carolina, and Vermont, in the Federal 
court^s rape is also punishable with death 
by hangins:; but in some of the states im- 
prisonment is an alternative punishnioiit. 
Arson, though also a oai>itHl offence under 
the Federal laws, is punishable with death 
in Delaware, Alabama, Illinois, N. and S. 
Carolina, and Virginia, or with life Im- 
prisoiiiiient in a number of other states. 
Kansas and S. Dakota have both reverted 
to the use of the death T>enalt.y. 

Counirits where Capital Punishment has 
been aholistied. — C. 1*. wa.s abolished in 
Argentina by the Penal Code of 1922. 
In Brazil, it w'as abolished in 1891, when 
penal servitude for thirty years was 
substituted ; though it may still 
inflicted under the Constitution lor 
certain crimes eonunitied when the 
country is at war. Other y. and Central 
Amor, countries in which Imprisonincmt 
tor varying terms lias been substituted 
for the death penalty arc Columbia, 
Costa Rica, Doininieau Republic. FiCiiador, 
Honduras, Panama, Pern, Crugiiny, 
Venezuela, an<l in a niimlier of t lie states 
of Mexico. In tho Net lierla rids it was 
abollshcil in 1870, but it had been dis- 
continued in r>ractiee long before tho 
statute of that year; imprisounient for 
life, which generally means for twenty 
\ears, is substituted, and solitaiy contine- 
ment is Inflicted tor tlie earlier portion of 
the term. In Italy after C. P. was 
abolished in 1889, imprisonment for life 
wa.s the punishment for murder with pre- 
meditation, parricide, etc.: but under the 
Fhsci<!t ri'gime C. P. was reinstated. The 
new It. eoastitution provides for tho 
abolition of the death penalty. In 
Norway, C. P., though still jirescrihed for 
certain eases of crimes oominltted when 
the country is in a state of war, waa 
abolished by the Crimiiial C/Ode of 1905. 
f'ortugal abolished the death penalty in 
1807; Sweden by a law of June 1921, 
when penal servitude* was substituteil ; 
(in Sweden during tho yeais 1932-17 
twciUy prisoners convict etl of murder 
were rc-Ieased after p<'nods of detention 
averaging fourteen years); and Switzer- 
land by the Federal consfilution of 1874, 
though In 1879 an amending Act gave the 
cantons liberty of aetnui in the matter 
since when ten have reintroduced the 
fienalty. In 1942 the death jienalty was 
abolished for the whole of .Switzerland, 
and life iinprisonmcnl is laid down for 
murder. In Belgium, Denmark, and 
Finland C. P. exist.-, in theorv, but 
Is not actually carried out. No one 
has liceii executed In Ihdgiuin since 1880, 
liersons under sentence of death being 
invariably reprieved und senten<‘ed to 
life imprisonment; in Denmark no exe- 
cution has taken place for t he past forty- 
hix years, though In theory It may be 
inflicted for high treiisoii and murder; 
while In Finland no execution had taken 
place for almost a**hnndred years prior to 
1918, in which year many death sentences 
w ere carried out under inartiai law during 
the insurrection of the Finnish C/oin- 
muTilsts. Tho new C!Odo for Czecho- 


slovakia. replacing the Austrian and 
Hungarian laws for the constituent 
countries, made no provision for C. P. 
In 1947 Ru.ssia itoclared that the death 
penalty would no longer be used and that 
25 years’ imprisonment would he the 
alternative. In the U.S.A. C. 1’. has been 
abolished lii Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 
N. Dakota, Rhode Is. (since 1852), and 
Wisconsin (since 1853). In Iowa it was 
abolished in 1873 and reinstated, and In 
Maine it wa.s abolished, ^instated, ami 
again abolished. It was also abolished 
in Washington, but a special verdict 
imposing tho death penalty may be given 
by the jury. 

See F. Stephen . History of the (Crim- 
inal Jaiw of Knyland, 18S.3; Russell, Cfn 
Crimes: F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland. 
History of Knghsh fMiv, 1895; E. Bowen- 
Row'lands, 77/s Judynievt of Death. 
1924; E. R. (’alvert. Capital Punishment 
in the Tiventidh Century, 1927 ; and the 
Report of tlio Select Committee ot 1929. 

Capitanata, anet. [irov. of tho kingdom 
of Naples, Italy, now' called Foggia \q.v.). 
It W'as bounded on the N.Fi. by the 
Adriatic, on the N.W. by tho dist. of 
Saiimio, on the S.W. by Piiiuipatx) Ultra, 
and on Iho S.E. hy Ba.siJicata. It is an 
ogric. dist. Lemons, oniuges, capers, oil, 
torebiulh gnm, cheese, cuttle, and ponies 
arc exported. 

Capitation Tax, sie I’OLi.-'I’.vx. 

Capito, Gaius Ateius, Rom. jurist of tlio 
time of Augu-tus. lh‘ l»ecinuo I'onsul 
suffeetus In a.d. .5. and eiiralor aiiuariim 
publiearum in 13, and d. in 22. lie 
studied l.iw' undei- Dlihus, ami was a rival 
of Laheo loun(l(‘(l the Sabiiiiani 

S('hool of lawyers in opposition to the 
Ihoeulciani ot Lahi'O. Only fnigincnts 
of his works remain. 

Capitol, Capitolium, or Mons Capitolinas, 
name given to the teinj)le of JiipitA?r 
(’ai»itolinua oiul the other biiihliiig.s, such 
as the cttadel and the TubiiJaniMu, luiilt 
by yuintu.s Liit.atius (Jatulns in 78 b.c., in 
w'hleh the puhlio archives were kept, 
winch stood on tho Capitohne Hill (Lat. 
mons capitolinus) in anet. Rome. Tho 
temple was founded by Tar(iuiniii.s iTis- 
ciis about 600 h.c., and dedicated In 
507 n.(\ It was injured by lire during the 
civil wars of Sulla’s time in 8.3 b.c., re- 
built, but destroyed again by flro in 
A.i). 69 and a.d. 80. It was again re- 
stored by Domitiaii. It foi med the central 
point of the religious life of Romo, con- 
taining as it did the Sibylline book.s. To 
it generals went to make thank-offerings 
to the gods for Lriuniphant campaigns, 
and consuls to record their vows, w'hlle the 
senate often met on the hill. The temple 
was surrounded hy miner buildings, and 
by an esiilanade on w hich were statues of 
gods and heroes. The steopnoss of the 
hill rcmlorcd it an admlrablo natural 
fort.resH. Near the tcmjile was the Tar- 
Iieian rock from w'hich traitors wroro 
thrown. On the N.E. peak — the Arx— 
stood the temple of 3 uno MOneta. In tho 
Middle Ages all the buildings hiuL fallen 
Into ruins, and in 1534 Michelangelo was 
commissioned by Pope Paul HI. to draw 
up plans for new bulldlngfl on tho site. 
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The O. now consists of a square, contain- 
ing a stetno of tho Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius, tiie Caraiiidoglio, built by 
Michelangelo, but only an inferior ex- 
ample of his work, the Senatorial Palaco 
(1579), the Capitollne Museum (1644), and 
tho church of S. Maria in Ara Coeli. More 
than twenty iinr>ei‘ial provincial cities 
built their Ca. on tlus modxd of that at 
Rome, tho oldest being at Capua, and tho 
most modern that at Washington. The 
C. of Toulouse still exists, and there are 
ruins at Brescia and Pompeii. 

Capitularium (Capitularies) (Rat. capitu- 
lum, chapter, from capvt, head), name 
applied to the constitution or lows pro- 
mulgated by the Frankish kings. These 
laws were classed under different chapters, 
called capitularies. The first collection 
of these was pub. by AnaogiHus, abbot 
of St. W^andrillo in Fontenellc. in the 
reign of Louis the Pious. Tho best 
modern ed. is that of Boretiiis, Momi- 
menta Germamse hisfoHca, etc., Legum 
aectio II., vojs. i. and li., lH83-y7. 

Capitulation, in time of war, an agree- 
ment for the surrender to a hostile armed 
force of a fortress, in., piece of ter., or 
body of troops nacal or military, with the 
detailed conditions under winch the sur- 
render is to be made. Tho term used to 
bo restricted rath^'r to the surrender of a 
beleagiiercd garrisoo. the agreement by 
which an army or a large div. of troops 
surrendered to a superior force or engaged 
to evacuate the ter. which it occupied 
when Its strength and condition were yet 
such as to make itself respected by tho 
enemy, constituted a set of circumstances 
known as a conTcntion. Such w'as the 
convention of Oiutra, made at Lisbon, 
between (ien. Lairyinple and the Fr. 
general, on the departure of tho Fr. army 
from Portugal in 1808. Wlien tho pro- 
visions and nmiiiiniition of a, garrison or 
forc^ are nearly expended, and no chance 
romaiiiH of the sitge being raised or the 
force succoured, tfie governor of the be- 
sieged town, or commander of the 
defeated force. Is jUHt.ified in entering 
into an agreement with tho enemy re- 
specting the terms on which ho consents 
to surrender; and by the rules of war he 
is entitled to obUiin an hoiionrahle (\ 
It is to bo observcii, however, that if he 
should postpone siirrondiT proposals till 
his provisions are entirely exhausted, the 
enemy may refuse to gro.nt lenns, and he 
can then only surrender at discretion. 
The conditions of O. vary greatly, and 
arc necessarily determined bv the circuin- 
staneos of the ease ami the degree of 
^ncrosity or pationct^ of the victors. 
From tho nature of the eireurustance.s of 
most Cs., no previous instructions are or 
con be requiifd from the capitulating 
party’s gov. before the final determina- 
tion of tho conditions of C. Tho condi- 
tions geueraJly include the Mirrender of 
the arms and military stores of the garri- 
son OP other capitulating body to the 
victors; the officers and troops retain 
only tholr private property, but are, or 
were, allowed to march out of the fortrera 
OP tn., OP to their place of destination, 
with the honours of war, that Is, with 


drums beating and colours dying. Other 
very usual conditions are, or were, free- 
dom of religion and security of private 
property. It mxist he admitted, how- 
ever, that the ruhjs of warfare on whicJi 
an ordered C. depends do not always find 
a place in modern warfare as exemplified 
in the Second World War. Where a C. 
is made by an officer who is not invested 
witli the proper authority, or who has 
exceeded the limits of his authority, the 
C. is called a sponsion. Article 35 of 
The Hague Convention of 1899 requires 
a sponsion to be confirmed by the express 
OP implied ratification of the state or 
coinijiander-in-chicf on the side of the 
officer aerepting tho surrender, coupled 
with the consent of the other side to 
accept the ratification, in order to bo 
binding. Tt is an implied term in the C. 
of a place that tho capitulating force shall 
not destroy its fortifications, stores, or 
ammunition after the agreement has Ijecn 
(H3ncliided. Authorities: T. E. ilolland. 
The Lays of War on Lami, 1908; W. E. 
Hall, T'rtatise of Iniernatumal Law (ed. 
Higgins), 1924; W. Wheaton, Klewents of 
Infertiational Law (cd. Wilson). 193G. 

Capitulations denote the arrangements 
and confirmatory treaty by which 
foreigners are granted immunity from 
the civil or criminal lunsdiction of the 
state making such C. Such arrange- 
ments and trentirs necessarily constitute 
a derogation from the inherent sovereign 
rights of an independent state, and are 
onlj' resorte<l to as against statCvS which 
can hardly he sa,i<l to be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in their civilisation to oh.serve the 
general rules of intc.*rnatioiml law. An 
instance of su^ h (J. is furnished by the 
arrangements made at various times sinee 
l.'»3,> between the various powers and the 
lormer Turkish Porte. Even before the 
Fir.'^t W orld W'ar, signs were not w'anling 
that tbc era of (’. was ending. Certain 
countries, .such as Morocco and ^’^Lpoli- 
tania, had passed under the (control and 
juristllction of great powers like France 
and Italy, whose laws were deemed ade- 
quate to the needs of all European 
nationals. Then other count l ios of w Inch 
Ja]»an is nii outstanding example, reached 
the full status of a great power, which 
would allow' no derogation of their 'sove- 
reignty. The Fii’bt W’orld War inten- 
sified national feeling, and feuv nations 
to-day would, without strong pt-otest, 
grant capitulatory rights lo foreigners. 
In large part, too, the willingness of a 
nation of ‘backward people’ lo grant 
capitulatory privileges depended on tho 
prestige attaching to a nTiite<l Europe. 
When this unity wa.s slinttcrod by tho 
First World W’ar the ‘ bacUwnnl countries 
w’cro encouraged to resist, these encroach - 
raent-s on tlicir soverngnty. Also the 
scrici^ of peace treafie.-' at the end of the 
war deprived the nati<uiiiis of tiio Central 
Pow’crs of these righis. and tho Soviet 
Union in some case-) voluntarily aban- 
doned these privileges. The prosont posi- 
tion Is that So't 0 European nations have 
these rights and some have not. By the 
treaty of Lausanne. 1923, Great Britain 
gave up her C. in Turkey, and she 
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abandoned them in Albania in 1926. 
C. in some form or other for certain 
European powers continued, however, to 
exist in China, Egypt. Morocco, and Iran 
until the Montreux Convention of 1937. 
By the terms of this convention, which 
came Into effect the following year, C. 
were abolished, and the former concular 
courte were replaced in the countries con- 
cerned by mixed tribunals set up for a 
period of transition of not more than 
twelve years. 

Capitulum (Lat. dimin. of caput, head), 
botanical name for a particular form of 
racemose inflorescence In which the main 
axis is short and usually disk-shaped, and 
is covered with sessile flowers. It is 
typical of the Composltfc, e.g. the daisy 
and dandelion. This C., or head, is 
vulgarly confused with a single flower. 

Capiz, prov. and city in the is. of Panay, 
belonging to the Philippines. The city is 
situated on the N. coast, on a riv. large 
enough for small steam craft. The 
climate, though hot, is considered healthy. 
Sugar and rice are cultivated, and to a 
lesser extent tobacco, cacao, and Indian 
corn. The manuf. of alcohol, from the 
fermented juice of the nipa-palm, is ex- 
tensively cariied on, and also cotton and 
hemp weaving. The fisheries arc im- 
portant. Pop. of city 16,000; of prov. 
*i93,000. 

Cap Martin, pinc-covered promontory 
which forms the VV. extremity of Men- 
tone, in the dept, of A Ipes* Mari times, 
Kranc>e. The prin. feature is the huge 
hotel which is situated on the capo. 

Capnomor, colourless volatile oil found 
in wood tar from which, with oilier pro- 
ducts, it w’as first extracted by Ileichen- 
bach. It smells something like ginger, 
and burns with a sooty flame. 

Capodistria, tn, of Istrla, within the 
ter. of Trieste. It Is a seaport tn, about 
9 m. from Trieste, and Is situated on an 
is. in the gulf of Trhjstc, the is, being 
connected with the mainland by moans of 
a bridge. Its chief products are 6il and 
wine. It also trades in salt, and its 
fisheries are of considerable importance. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Caporetto, Battle of, battle of the First 
World War, which took place on the It. 
front from Oct. 24 to Nov. 18, 1917, 
resulting in a defeat of the It. armies. 
The battle, which was fought over a great 
area from the Carni<; Alps to near Venice, 
was so named from the fact that the 
defeat began with the loss of C., a key 
position, on the Isonzo R., near Monte 
Nero, a loss occasioned by troacliery as 
well as by milit^iT pressure, and so 
serious that it exposed first one and then 
another It. army to the risk of being 
outflanked and enveloped. In Oct. 1917 
the main It. armies were still struggling 
with the Austrians in the broken country 
along the Isonzo. One It. army was on 
the Carso plateau fighting for the road to 
Trieste, another, based on Cividalo and 
GorizJa, was attacking further N., and a 
third, still further N. on the Upper Isonzo, 
E. of C., on the Bainslzza plateau. It 
was then that Ludendorff (q.v.) planned 
a combined Ger. and Austrian offensive. 


with the assistance of large forces of gims 
and mon released from tho E. jfront by 
reason of tho Russian revolution. Luden- 
dorff’s strategy was to strike at the less 
tried It. troops on tho Upper Isonzo so as 
to cut the communications of tho It. 
armies both there and pu tho Carso and 
then to outflank them, so os to bring about 
a major disaster to the entire It. military 
machine and, by wiping out the It. front 
us an effective theatre of allied resistance, 
pave the way for a final ofTenslvo on the 
Fr. and Flemish front. On Oct. 24. 
Austro -Ger. artillery bombarded the Tol- 
mino positions, outranging tho It. guns. 
The Ger. troops then broke through and 
crossed the riv., whereupon two It. corps 
surrendered, thereby exposing C. and 
rendering It, forces southward liable 
to be outflanked. The It. retreat from 
the Bainsizza and Carso plateaux became 
almost a rout, and by Oct. 28 the Austro- 
Ger. forces had captured over 50,000 men 
and 500 guns. Then dvldale and Gorlzla 
fell, and shortly afterwards Udine, tho 
It. II. 0., and tho Austro-Oer. armies 
were strongly entrenched in It. ter. on 
tho Togliamento U., tho iuunl>er of 
prisoners rising to nearly 200,000 and tho 
guns captured to 1500. This resulted In 
the main It. armies withdrnwlng from the 
Isonzo and those defending tho frontier 
through tho Carnlc Alps being driven 
from the mt. posses Into a retreat by the 
valleys leading to the I'lavo and Taglia- 
monto Rs. The retreat continued for 
days during Nov. The Austro-Gcr. 
armies croased tJie Tagliamento at vari- 
ous points, anfl, w'hen luvcnza was aban- 
doned by the Its , they became masters 
of the line of tho Piavo (Nov. 18). Thus 
ended the battle, for Gen. Cadorna (q.v.) 
was superseded by Geii. Dinz, and strong 
forces of Fr. and Rrit. guns and infantry 
arrived to strengthen the It. defence; 
while any further adva^ic^e by the opposed 
forces, during tho reorganisation of tho 
allicil resistance, was prevented by tho 
flooding of country between tho Plave 
month and Venice, thereby averting thti 
threat to that city. C. is in Yugoslavia. 
See R. Cadorna, La Ouerra alia FrouU 
Itahana, 1921. 

Cappadocia, diet, in Asia Minor differing 
very mucli as regards its boundaries at 
different times during its hist. It was 
originally a prov. under Persian nilo, 
and Included all tho N.K. portion of 
Asia Minor, bounded on tho W. by the 
R. IlaJys and on the S. by the Taurus. 
Later on, while still under the rule of 
Persia, It w’aa divided into two parts or 
satrapic^s, the N. one being called U. ad 
Pontum, oftorw'ards shortened to Pontu.s 
— also called C. Minor — and the H. port 
C. (C. Major). In a.d. 17 C. became a 
Rom. prov. under Tiberius, and after this 
time the dlsts. of Melit^ne and Catalonia 
were added to It. Its twd chief rivs. 
were tho Ilalys and Melas. 

Capparidaoeee, dicotyledonous order of 
herbs or shrubs found In tho' tropica and 
warmer countries. Tho flowers are herm- 
aphrodite, Isobilnteral, iLsuAlly growing 
in racemes; the sepals are In two w'horhi 
of two the petals are cruciform and four 
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in nuinbor, tbe staraene are either four 
or more, too ear pels are usually two In 
mini her, superior, syiicarpous, and are 
Lome ou a Kynophorc. The fruit is a 
sillquii or a berry. The order resembles 
tbe CriK-lferie in many resjiects, but few 
tsperies are economically useful. The 
llowor-bucls of Cafjparis S2)iTMfia, which 
trrows in S. Europe, are marketed under 
the name of capers. 

Gappeb vil. of ^Switzerland, in the canton 
of Z rich, 4J 111 . N. of Zujr, and 10 in. 
S.S.W. of Z rich. It was here that the 
reformer Zwimd met with his death in 
the contib t of l .o31, and a monument was 
erected to his memory In 1838. There is 
an old Cistercian convent of 1185. 

Cappelleti, nee Cai*ulkts and Mon- 

TAGUE.S. 

Capponi, Gino. Marohese (1702-1876), 
It. historian and statesman, member of an 
illustrious Klorciitlno family. lie went 
to Vienna In exile with EerdJnond 111., 
erand duke of Tuscany, but returned to 
Elorenci‘ wlien the duke was reinstated, 
lie devoted himself to travel In foreft^n 
countries and to study. Emr. Institu- 
tions impresRcd him, and on his return to 
Italy he strove to improve the condition 
of the It. people. Cn the unification of 
Italy ho became senator and president of 
the Historical Commission for Tuscany, 
Cmbria, and ihv ^^arciies. Ills pnn. 
work is Sloria dvUa Kepuhhra di Fireiize. 
He foundeil the Avtofouis on the lines of 
Edinburgh lieriew. 

Capra, premia id Uovldae, iucludinp 
proats and ibex, flistiirruished by having 
both sexc/S with llaiteiicd horns ami tlio 
males with a iieard and a strong odour. 
The «ipc<*ieH inhaidt the rnt«i. of Europe and 
Asia. C. ihcT I.s the ir^wiss stoinliok, C. 
pj/renaivn the Sp. ibex, and C. wgagrus tbe 
wild goat of Hersin. Tbe last species 
produces ‘ bezoar stone’ in its atomaib. 

Capraria. M'e (LMinEUA. 

Caprera, is. of Italy, aituated to the N.F.. 
of Sardinia, from which it Is divided l>y a 
strait. It is 6 m. long, 2 m. wide, and about 
6700 ac. ill area. There are pasture kinds 
and cornfields. Garibaldi had a residence 
here. I*op. 500. 

Capri, is. at the extreme of the bay 
of Naples oiqiosite Capo Cnmpanclla, 
about 9 m. in circumference. It is 
composed almost entirely of calcareous 
rocks, and the scenery is beautiful. 
Solaro commanding an extensive view, 
is the highfist point in the is. C., the 
cap., is sitimteil on one of the accessible 
spots on the Is., and luissessos a cathedral. 
The other tn. in tbe is., Anacoprl, is 
reached by a narrow . .>ad l ut m the rocks. 
N. of this tn. is the ‘blue grotto,' for 
which the is. is famous. It is n cavern 
entered from the sen, and oblnins its name 
from the reflections of blue seen every- 
where. TTio Kom. Kmperor Augustus 
resided In O., and his palaces were after- 
wards enlarged by 'J’iberlus. The remains 
of the Villa Jo vis, one of the lorgast built 
by him, ore still In existence. It Is sold 
that Tiberius lived a life of crime and 
debauchery here, end that from a high 
rook CD which one of his palaces was bnut 
he used to hurl people into the sea. The 


chief products of the is. are wine, oil, 
oranges, and Am. Pop. 7500. During 
the Second World War tbe Gera, in their 
o<‘cu nation of Italy left the is. In the 
haml.s of an It. garrison, with whose 
co-operation C. fell to the Alb'os on Sept. 
18,1943. 

Capric Acid, or Decoic Acid H 
is found, together with capryllo and 
caproic acids. In butter, and also in 
coco-nut and fusel oils. It forms 
slender needle- like crystals, and has a 
faint odour somewhat like goatskin. 

Capprlocio, in mu^ic, a name which has 
been given at different times to different 
kinds of musical eoinposilions. Thus It 
has been applied to a com position written 
not strictly according to rules of form and 
figure; to a piece composed ou original 
subjects; to a brilliant transcription of 
one or more subjects by other composers. 
In the seventeenth -century it was applied 
to a kind of free fugue for keyboard. 
Tho.se of the last century were studies 
with one figure predominating. Sev. 
examples of Mendelssohn Cs. differ only 
sliglitly from regular sonata or rondo 
forms. A C. is generally in quick tempo; 
but thert^ is no essential quality except the 
general one denoted by the name (Scholes), 
Often the term 'fantasia* could be sub. 
stltufcd. As a performing instruction* 
A capriccio means according to the 
'caprice* of the performer. 

Capricorn, Tropic of, S. of the two 
tropics, or one of the two parallels of 
terrestrial lat. corresponding to the 
celestial tropics. See Tropics. 
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Capricornus (the Gout), c>. constella- 
tion wliich forms the ‘entli sign of the 
zodiac, usually reprc«-'« uted by a sign 
consisting of the forepiu’* o< a goat and 
the hinder part of a 1 ' marks t^ 

winter solstice and was ittsHed by the 
aucts. as e lu’ecui^nr of g'>od fortune. 
It contains no large sUirs, the moat 
important being only of the third magni- 
tude. 

Caprifleation, anct. custom still piao- 
tised in the Levant ior the maturation of 
figs. It consists in jdantlng wild fig-trees 
among trees tiearing edible figs, grafting 
them 00 the ^ ultivated plants or merely 
hanging the branches upon them. The 
CaptificuB, goat, or wild fig, bears male 
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flowers, and the cultivated fig chiefly 
female, so that by introducing t)ie former 
to the latter pollination may be effected 
by means of wasps and parasitic insects. 

CaprifoliacecB, monoeotyledonous fam- 
ily of trees and shrubs, found in tem- 
perate countries. The flowers five herma- 
phrodite, actinoinorphio, or zygomorphio, 
usually pentanieroufl, have eplpetalous 
stamens, an inferior gynfeceum consisting 
of two to ttvo inferior s^ ncarpous 
with numerous ovules; the fruit is n 
berry, drupe, or capsule. The leaves 
are opposite and usually exstipulato. 
Many si>ecic8 are found in llritain, 
e.fif. Sambucus niora, the elder; Viburnum 
Opulus, the guelder-rose ; X/ONiccra Periely- 
menumy the honeysuckle; and Syin- 
Vhenivarpus racemoitus, the sno wherry. 
Diervilla (IVeigelia) is an ornamental 
ehmb, often cultivated in gardens. (iHee 
illustration, p. 251.) 

Caprifolium, genus of twining shrubs of 
the family Caprifoliacem iq.v.). Of this 
genus, the honeysuckle ig.v.) (C. Pericly^ 
mtnum or Lonicera Periclymenum) is the 
most familiar Brit, species. The C. 
Halicum or perfoliate honeysuokh*, some- 
times called Ixynicera C. rt'somblcs the 
Dutch honeysuckle, which is valued for Its 
fragrance and early flowering. A native 
of central and S. Europe and naturalised 
in England, it differs from C. PcriclV' 
menvm in having its upper leaves united 
at the base so a.s to form a kind of cup, 
and it bears whorls of flowers in the axils 
of these leaves as well as at the extremity 
of the shoot. Other cultivated species 
are C. flavum, a native of Americ^a, which 
haa fragrant yellow tlow'crs; the C. 
Bemjptrmrens or trumpet honeysuckle, an 
evergreen twining slirub also a native of 
America; and the C. etriisvum^ rather like 
the C. Halicum, but with more obtuse and 
downy leaves; it is the kind most culti- 
vated in France. 

Caprimulgidse, familv of nightjar^* or 
goatsuckers, con.slsts of corociiform liirds 
with soft, owl-llke plumage. See Goat- 
8UCKKR ; W HIP-rOOR- w II.L. 

Caprino, tn. of Italy in tiie prov. of, and 
10 m. W.N.W. from the tn. of, Bergamo, 
with inanuf. of silk. Pop. 75U0. 

Caprivi de Caprera de Monteoucooli, 
Qeorg Leo, Graf von (1831-99), Ger. 
soldier and statesman. He fought in the 
campaigns of 18G4 and 1866, an<l in the 
Franco-Ger. war of 1870 became chief of 
staff to the lOtli Army Ccyrps; he dis- 
tln^ishcd himself in the battles of the 
Loiro. In 1884 he was made head of the 
Admiralty, and in 1888 commander of 
the 10th Army Corps. He succeeded Bis- 
marck in 1890 as chancellor and foreign 
minister. Ho brought about a number of 
negotiations with the Eng. in S. Africa; 
these were on the whole ailvantageous to 
Us country, though the colonial party 
attacked him for relinquishing claims to 
Zanzibar in exchange for Heligoland. C. 
gamd^thc Army J^IU In 1893 and retired 

Oaproie Acid, or Hexolo Acid (CeHi20i), 
acid found in butter and coco-nut oil. 
It Is obtained from the latter by saponlfl- 
eation with canstio potash and distillatloti 


with dilute sulphuric acid. It Is a fer- 
inentatiou product of butyric acid. It is 
an oily liquid of unpleasant odour. 

Capros, genus of boar-flshes, occurs in 
the Atlantic and Mediterranean in rather 
deep water. C. aper is not unlike the 
dory, but its mouth is more protractile, 
the body is covered with scales, and the 
dorsal splucs lack long filaments. This 
species is about 6 in. long, a pale carmine 
colour above, and silvery-whit/C beneath. 

Capsella, genus of N. Cniciferre, known 
In Britain chiefly from C. bursa-pasloris, 
the shepherd’s purse (g.v.). 

Capsioum, genus of Solanaccoc, which is 
of economic importance on account of 
the popi>or obtained from Boino of the 
species. The shell of the fruit is fleshy, 
colourtMl, and contains a pungent principle 
which also exists in its seed. Both the 
fruit and the seed of different species ore 
therefore vahiable as a condiment, and 
are used in seasoning food and in the 
preparation of pickles. C. annuum, a 
weedy plant found wild in y. America and 
the W. Indies, is greatly cultivated, and 
its fruit and that of C. Ion gum are known 
to us as chilli or red peppers; dried and 
ground they form cayenno pepper. C. 
fruiieofium is an E. Indian shrub with a 
small fruit, which is called goat-pepiier. 

Capstan (Fr. cabeaian; Lat. capistnim, 
a halter; Sp. cabeMrante), machine used 
on a ship for manipulating welglits, such 
as anchors. Cs. were originally made of 
wood, but are now generally made of iron. 
I’ho axis of this appliance is vertical, 
differing in this respect from a windlass, 
which has a horizontal one. The barrel, 
round \vhl(*h the rope is colled, is larger at 
the tor> and bottom than m the centre, 
thus allowing the cnblo to ho drawn 
towards the centre. It is also ridged so 
that a larger amount of rope may bo 
wound at one time. The drumhead, 
which is fixed above Uio barrel, ha.s a 
number of square holes in it, and the G. 
bars project from those holes like the 
spokes of a wheel. At the base of Uio 0. 
arc placed the pawls, or short bars of 
iron, bolted to the deck by means of the 
pawl rim. These are to prevent any 
recoil of the rope. Tlie usual method of 
working Cs. at the present time is by 
machinery rather than by hand. Os. are 
also used in railway goods yards for 
shunting trucks. 

Capsule, name applied in botany both 
to dry dehiscent (splitting) fruits formed 
from more than one carpel and to part of 
the sporogoninrn of the Bryophyta, or 
liverworts and mo.ssc8. In the latter case 
the C., or theca, gives rise to spores, and 
thus is of importance In the asexual 
generation of the plants. The capsular 
fruits are developed from ovaries of which 
the carpels are fused, and there may be 
one loculus (chamber) or more than one; 
the dehiscence, or splittiog open, is 
performed In various ways, ^nd ought to 
be noted. If the splits run down the 
midrib of the carpels, e,o, iris, it is called 
loculicidal; if the fruit spjlts into its 
various carpels, e.p. rhododendron, fsep- 
ttciddl; Jf the outer wail breaks and the 
seeds romalD in the middle, e.p. thorn- 
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apple, septifmaaL In the poppy the 
debiscence is porovs, the seods falliniir 
fron\ holes at the top of the fruit, and In 
the pink the fruit dehisces by moans of 
teeth. The Cs. of the scarlet piniperuel 
and the plantuin split open by niottns of a 
lid; they are examples of pyxidia. 

Capsules, Suprarenal, see tSuPRAKCNAL 
Glands. 

Captain, title found in almost all 
languages to denote a chief of a, small hand 
of men (from LaL caput, iiead, chief). 
This name is especially applied to a grade 
officer in the army or navy. 

Navy. — Strictly the commaiiding oillcer 
of a man-of-war or of a frigate carrying 
at least twenty cannon. In the Hrit. 
Navy and most others tlie C. is next in 
rank to tlie roar-adiulral or commodore 
(almost corresiionding to on army colonel). 
This rank was first clearly defined in the 
Brit. Navy 1747, originating probably 
from the time when navigating and 
fighting forces on war vessels wore com- 
Idned. In earlier times the ‘master’ had 
charge of tlie navigation and the fighting 
was done by soldiers under their military 
olticcr. A C. in the H.N. is responsible 
lor military gov,, navigation, and eonip- 
ment of his ship, for the crew’s discipline 
and health, and for neglect of duty in 
inferior otliccrs. Posf-C. merely means 
full C. (from the '.i when Cs. of largo 
vessels were ‘posted' oii the permanent 
list of (’s., from among whom a<lmirals 
were chosen). A fltiU'C- «'omiiiands 
t.ho admiral's ship. The C. o/ the jteci 
is a temporary (iflieial appointed by 
the Admiralty to ke(‘p np the discipline 
of the fleet. He nets under a eomiiiander- 
iii -chief as adjutant -general of the force, 
ami w'ears the uniform of rear-ad in inU. 
The title is applied by courtesy to all who 
command ships at sea, whether thej’^ hold 
that rank or not. It is also given to the 
<'hief sailor of particular gaugs of men in 
ehargi* of a certain ftortiou of the ship’s 
company, as C. of the ‘top,’ ‘forecastle,’ 
‘hold,’ ‘gun,’ etc. 

Militaiy. — In the Brit. Army tlie 
commanding ollleer of a company, troop, 
or battery, ranking hetvveen a major and 
a lieut€*riant. This gnnie is the third in 
the order of promotion. Formerly the 
title of an otfieer of high rank (like the 
modern colonel), it is now restricted only 
to the head of a company or squadron, 
lie is resiiousiblo for the arms, clothes, 
discipline, welfare, and efllcieney of his 
unit. The C, also keeps all accounts and 
reports of the comiiany. He selects the 
first sergeant, and rceoimnends non- 
commissioned otHcers. The title 
general meant chief <*oniinjiTider of the 
army or inilitin. and Is still so used in 
Spain ; also for the governor of Sp. prova. 
or colonies. 

‘Captain,* ship name in the Brit. Navy 
closely bound up with Nelson’s battles. 
But the best -known C. is that of tho 
ilisastor of Sept. 7, 1870. This vessel was 
a turret Ironclad of 6950 tons built in 
1869; it capsized in a violent storm off 
Finisterre and was lost. Tho first ship of 
this name was built In 1678, and the 
following are Important battles In which 
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a C. figured: Beachy Head, 1690; Bar- 
fleur, 1602; tho battle off C^o Passaro, 
1718; Minorca, 1756; Louisberg, 1768; 
the Qiieboo expedition, 17,59; Toulon, 
1793; Ilotliain’s battle off Genoa, 1795; 
Hydros, 1795; at Coi-siea, 1795; Cape St 
Vincent, 1797; Copenhagen, 1807; and 
IMartinique, 1809. 

Capua, tn. of Italy in the prov. of 
Coserta, about 17 m. from Naples. It is 
situated on the R. Volturno, and is a 
fortified f,n. guarding tho approach to 
Naples. Its fortifications were con- 
structed by Vauban, and were enlarged in 
1855. The soil round C. is noted lor its 
fertility, producing quantities of fruit. 
This til. is tho see of an archbishop, and 
possesses a ciithedral, and although a 
large part of tho latter has been recon- 
structed, some very anct. columns still 
remain at tho entrance. The church of 
tho Anniinziatn is also noteworthy. The 
modern O. was built in the ninth century 
near to tlie silo of the old city of Cusilinum, 
but the anct. tn. of (A w'as about 3 m 
away from this, standing on tho site of the 
modern Santa Maria di Capua. I’lie old 
tn. was founded by tho Etruscans, but in 
the fifth (“cntury B.o. It was conquered by 
the Samnites. After the battle of Cannee, 
216 B.O., it wont over lo llannibai, but 
was again taken by the Konis. four years 
later. Tn the filth century a.d, it was 
captured and destroyed liy Genseric 
hut evidently soon rebuilt. It was 
eventually destroyed by the Raracons 
who invaded Italy in a.d. 840. The 
ruins of its amphitheatre are among 
the oldest in Italy. Pop. 13,000. During 
the Second Worhl War the city was 
bombed bv the Allies in Aug. 1943, and 
Hubseqiiontb' f.iptured from the Gers. 
by the Allied Fifth Army on Oct. 7, 1943. 
The cathedral was almost completely 
destroyed, Imt part of the apse and side 
chaiicls survived, and the bcll-tow'er was 
slightly daiiiagcil. The Rom. bridge was 
eoinplctely destroyed but not much 
damage was done to the medieval out- 
works built by Frederick li. The library 
of tlie Cam pane ]Miiheum was also badly 
damaged. 

Capuana, Luigi (1839-1915), It. nov^elist, 
playw'iight, pot't, and critic, b. at Mineo 
in (’ainiiia. As draiuotic critic to the 
Nazioue of Florence and other periodicals 
ho wrote tho articles whuh form the 
volumes called Stwiii di letteraiura 
coniemporanea, Libri e Teniro, etc. But 
C. w^aa at his best as a story-tcUer and 
novelist, and particularly when dealing 
with the world of his infancy and youth. 
Many of his novels and tjics are known 
in trans. In England, France. Germany, 
and Russia, Among hi'^ best works aare 
Profili di donne (1877); Uiacivta (1879R 
II Profumo (1890); I'ucsaite (1894); 7l 
Marcheae di Poccaverdnm (1901). 

Capuchin Monkey, name applied to 
either the whole genus Cebus, or sapajous, 
or else specifically to the indlvlnual C. 
capucinus, the w^e{‘per. A native of 
Guinea, it la distinguished by having tho 
hair on tho cr i^vn and back part of tho 
hooil black, resembling a monk's hood 
or covrl, tho remainder of the body 
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belna sreyish. Tho ^nus consists of 
monkeys which have a completely hairy 
tail> and a well -dev eloped thumb, and the 
species flTo not woolly. They are found 
\rild In S. Ameiicn and are frequently kept 
In captivity, especially by orf?an -grinders. 
Their diet is chiefly vegetable, but they 
do not refuse Insects and caterpillars. 

Capuchins, order of friars In the Roin. 
CatboUc Church, originally a branch of 
the Franciscans. It was founded by 
Matteo di Bassl in 1520, who. returning 
to what he believed to be tho true habit 
of St. Francis, grew a beard, went bare- 
foot, and wore a pointed bood icajmehe) 
from which the order takes its name. 
In 1619 the C. became an independent 
order. They are numerous, wear a brown 
habit, and are occupied mainly in mission- 
ary labours. 

Capulets and Montagues, Eng. names of 
two legendary noble V^eronese families, 
the Cappelletti and tho Montocchl, famous 
for their rivalry, their hereditary hatr**d, 
and bitter feuds. Their story is bound up 
with the It. ti‘flditions of tho Middle 
Ages; both families belonged to the 
Ghibellinc party, and they are referred 
to by Dante (Purgaiorio, canto vi.). 
Shakespeare immortalised them in Borneo 
and Juliet. 

Capus, Vincent Marie Allred (1858- 
1922), Fr. dramatist and novel-writer, 
6. at Atx in Provence. He received the 
education of an engineer, hut never fol- 
lowed the profeasion. His first novel, 
Qui perd gagne, appeared in 1890; it was 
followed by Faux Depart (1891); Mori’ 
aieur reut rire (1893); and Annies d^aven- 
turea (1895). His best-knowui plays are 
Brignol et sa fiUe (1895); Innocent! (in 
collaboration with Alf»honse Alla is) (1 896) ; 
leosinc (1897); La Feine (1901 ); 7^ CMie- 
laine (1902); Lea Deux Kcolca (1902); Le 
Beau Jenne Homme (1903); f^n Ange 
(1909); and L* Acenlurier (1910). C.’s 
works are pervaded by an optimistic 
fatalism; they are highly amusing and | 
In general, reflect tlie life of Paris of lii^ I 
timq, 

Capybara, or Carpi ncho {Tludrnchcrrus ^ 
cajjj/oara), spocujs of rodent or tlieCaviidic, ! 
or oavy family; also known as watcr-hog. | 
It Is the largest rodent In exist enco, being 
sometimes 4 or 6 ft. In length; the cars 
are small, there is no ttiiJ, ilie hair is 
rough. The ant/crior limbs arc four-toed, 
while the posterior arc thrcc-tocd, and all 
the digits are w'ebbed, with hoof-like 
nails. It is an aqiiatjc animal and does 
not move swiftly on Irmd, but is a good 
swimmer and diver. iSVr Cavy. 

Caraballos Oociden tales, range of mts. 
in tho Is. of Luzon in the Philippines. 
They extend in a nortlierly direction from 
the gulf of Lingayen to Mayralra Point. 
The highest peak is Mt. Data, 7364 ft. 
The range Is complex in character, with 
a central ridge of spiu-s. 

Carabidm, or ground -beetles, form a 
family of coleopterous insects, many of 
which are large and adorned with brilUant 
metalllo colours. They ore terrestrial, 
and few of the Brit, species are capable of 
flight. About 13.000 distinct members 
of the family are known to exist. The 


I larvae destroy many smaller insects and 
worms. 

I Carabine, see Carbtnk. 

Carabineers, or Carbineers (from Fr. 
carahinier, soldier armed with a carbine), 
formerly the name ifiven to all regiments 
of light horse. Their function was to act 
as skirmishers and harass the enemy. 
The name was abolished in tho Fr. Army 
in 1870, and tho 6tl) Dragoon (Jiiards in 
the Hrit. Army obtained tho nppollatloii 
of the G. Hee Dr.aooon Guaiids. 

Carabobo, state of Venezuela, bounded 
on the N. by the Caribbean Sea. Tho 
prin. port is Puerto Cnbollo, and Valencia 

the chief tn. About 20 m. to tho H.W. 
of the latter place Is the small vil. of C., 
where a battle took place in 1821. Coffee, 
sugar, and cacao are grown. Pop. 147,000. 

Carabus, typical genus of the family 
Carahidie (q.r.). represented in Britain, 
e.g. by (1. t'iolaccua, a mctallio-coloured 
beetle. Some species are vegetable 
ftHiders, but others cot enrrion, and some 
will attack living snails. 

Caracal, tn. of Itumania, in tho prov. of 
Wallachhi, 95 m. W. of Buchart'st. Its 
name is derived from the Kiriperor f^ara- 
calla. who in 217 built a lower tliere, 
the ruiiia of which still remain. Ihqi. 
15,000. 

Caracal, species of lynx found in Africa 
and S.W . A.sla. It is a reddish-iirown, 
with white umh'r-parts and Iw'o white 
spots near each evi‘. Tho ears tm nimate 
in a long tuft of ])laeli bair. II is savage 
and powerful. The skin is made into 
coats by the Katiiis. 

Garacalla Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Bassianus (18(>-‘J17), Itom. emjieror, 
eldest .son oi S(‘])limius Severus; given 
the nickname of from his introduction 
of the long (tiillic hooded mantle. Ho 
accompanied Ins father to Britain 
(20S-11), and in 211 hi'came joint cm- 
])eror vvitli his brotner fJiTa, whom he 
murderiMl, thus becoming .sole emporor 
(212). Amongst tln‘ friends of (Jeta who 
also perished wa.s Papinian, tho jurist. 
His reimi was a serje.s of ermdties and 
extortion.s. His ‘(’onstiliitio Antoniana* 
extended full citizenship to all fre^e inhab. 
of tho empire, merely so that lie might 
get money from the pr<»vs. was mur- 
dered on a plundering expedition against 
the Portbians, at the instigation of 
Maennus, who succeeded him. He built 
at Rome the Therma* ('’Bracnlhe or Anto- 
ninlanie. and the triumphal arch of 
Septimius Severus. See (JibbonVs Decline 
and Fall, chap, vi., Meistcr's Dinsertatio 
de Caracalla, 1792. 

Caracara, or Caranoho [Polvhorua tfiarus), 
carrion-hawk of the family Faleonldce, and 
common to America. The bird is a 
powerful flyer and a good walker. Its 
nest is sonudlmes built In ti^s and some- 
times on the ground, and the eggs are 
three or four in number. It feeds on 
carrion and also on young tnimals which 
It eapture.s alive. 

Caracas, tn., the cap. of Venezuela. 
It lies in a vale of tho AndeO not far from 
its port. La O naira. The soil is fertile, 
the water supply good, and the climate 
healthy, owing to lla being about 3000 ft. 
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above the f»ea level. It has brood and i 
well-built streets, while ainoiig Its notable 
buildings are the cathedral, univ., gov. 
buildings, museum, and library. O. has 
been sev. times shaken by earthquakes, 
and that of 1812 dastroyed 12,000 of the 
inhab. It is not a largo manufacturing 
city, but is an important commercial 
centre. It was burnt down by the Kng. 
in 1596. Pop. 267,000; with suburbs. 
377,000. 

Caracci, or Carracci, name of three It. 
painters who founded the ‘eclectic’ school 
of painting in Bologna in the sixteenth 
century. A sonnet written by Agostino 
makes clear their ambition; they w’ere to 
combine Michelangelo’s power, Titian’s 
‘truth and nature,’ Correggio’s ‘purity of 
style,’ and Raphael’s symmetry. This 
movement was a reaction against the 
artificial mannerisms which had sprung 
up in the declining art of Italy; close 
observation of nature w^is to be a funda- 
mental principle of the eclectic painters. 

Ludovico Varacci (1555-1619) was the 
founder of the school, but finding that he 
could not carry out his plan without help, 
Ive persuaded his two nephews, Agostino 
(1557-1602) and Annibale (1500-1609), 
to join him. The throe opened an aca- 
demy in Bologna, which they maintained 
together for three vears. Agostino, who 
had prepared '’Irii&.lf bv study under 
l‘'outana and then in Parma and lloiric, 
was esteemed os an engraver os well as a 
painter. Aimil»ale left Bologna at the 
invitation of Caniinal Odoardo Farncse, 
w'ho commissioned him to decorate Ins 
palace in Rome. Hero Agostino joined 
him and a.ssi8t/ed in the work till the two 
brothers quarrelled and finally separated. 
‘Susannah and tlio Two Elders,* in the 
National (lallery', London, is a fine 
example of Ludovico's work, Agostlno’.s 
mastorpiece is his ‘CJommiimon of St. 
Jerome* (Bologna), while Annibale’.s work 
is well represented l)y ‘Sileous gathering 
drapes* (National dallery). 

Caraccioli, name of an anct. noble 
Neapolitan family, the most distluguishod 
members of which were Gianni, Marino, 
Domenico, and Fraii(H)sco. 

Oianui Caraccioli (1480-1550), prince 
of Melfl and grand seneschal ol the king- 
dom of Napl&s. Uo was on the Fr. side 
(except for a short interval) after the 
conquest of Najilcs by Charles V’lll. For 
his gallant defence of Luxemburg in 1543, 
Francis 1. rewarded him with the rank 
of marshal. 

Marino Caraccioli (1 169-1538), cardinal 
and statesman, created duke of Milan by 
(.Tiarles V. 

Domenico Caraccioli (1715 -89), state^s- 
man and economist; ambas. successively 
at Turin, Paris, ajul London. He d. as 
viceroy of Sicily. 

Francesco Caraccioli (1748-90), admiral. 
He served In the Brit. Navy, then had 
command of a Neapolitan squadron. In 
1708, when Naples foil Into the hands of 
the Fr., he entered the service of Its new 
Gov. After the battle of the Nile the 
coast of Naples was dravm Into the war 
against France and the king and queen of 
Naples took refuge In Palermo under the 


protection of Nelson. When Suwarrow 
drove the Fr. out of Italy again, the kliy 
and queen re-entered Naples on the faith 
of a treaty which amnestied their ‘ revolted ’ 
subjects, among whom was C. Nelson 
declared the capitulation of Naples null 
and allowed the vindictive creatures of 
the court to wreak vengeance on disarmed 
enemies and gave his sanction to the 
execution of C., who had served in the 
rebel cause only under rompuisiou, and 
C. was hanged on Nelson’s ship (1799). 

Caractacus, or Caratacus, Celtic hero, 
son of ChiQobclinus, king of the Trino- 
bantes and tribes of S.K. Britain, led 
the resistance to Rom. invaders under 
Claudius, a.d. 48-51. After the Roms, 
captured Camulodunum he retreated, but 
kept up the struggle till defeated in 
battle, 51. Betrayed by the queen of 
the Brlgautes to the Roms., C. was sent to 
Rome, whore he npparantly d. Claudius 
rewarded his courage by granting him his 
liberty. The name survives in the Welsh 
Caradoc. See Tacitus, Annates^ xii. 33; 
Thstorix. ill. 45; DJo lx. 19-22. 

Caradoo Formation, upper of the two 
strata into which the Low'er BUurian 
rocks are divided. The name is derived 
from Caor Caradoc in Shropshire, which 
is an outcrop of the formation. The 
rocks are mainly sandstone, and are esti- 
mated to attain a thickness of 2500 ft. 

Caradori’Allan, Maria Caterlna Rosal- 
bina (1800-65), It. singer, 6. at Milan. 
After singing in I'rancc and Germany, she 
came to London in 1822, appearing in 
The liarbcr of Seville. She was popular 
os a concert singer ; she went to Venice and 
sSang iJiero tor a season, returning to 
England, where she settled in 1830. 

Carafia, name of a famous Neapolitan 
family of which the following may be 
mentioned ; 

Olivicro (1406-1.511), made a cardinal 
by Pope Piinl II. in 1467, and legate to 
Alfon^Jo of Naples by Kixtus IV. He 
was also admiral of the fleet in 1472 
and captured Smyrna and Satalia from 
the Turks. 

Ciovanni Pietro (1176-1559), became 
Pope Paul IV. ((/.r.) 

Carlo (1517-61), nephew of Giovanni 
I’lctro. After serving under the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands, he was made a cardinal 
by his uncle, who \vas then pope. As a 
result of the latter’s favours to his 
nephews, war ensued with Philip of 
J^palu, in which the C. family was vic- 
torious. When Pius IVL succeeded Paul 
IV. as pope, his hostility to the Os. lad 
him to bring about the death of Carlo 
in 1561. Ciiovanni. a brother of Carlo, 
shared to a lesser extent In both his 
brother’s good and bad fortune; he was 
imprisoned by Pius IV., after having been 
appointed commander ('f the papal forces 
by land and sea, and nns executed in 1561 
on a charge of murd^Ting his wife. 

Anlonio (1538-91), cousin of Carlo and 
Giovanni, was mailo a cardinal; his 
activities were literary, and among his 
labours may mentioned the revision ot 
the Bible, an exposition of the oanons 
of the (kmncil of Trent, an od. of the 
Sepiuaoint, etc. 
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Antonio {d. 1693), later member of the 
family, dietingrulshod himself In the eer- 
vice of Austria, and became a held 
marshal. He was made governor of 
Hnngary in 1685. but became an object 
of execration by his cruelty in the atfair 
of the Tekeli conspiracy, and was recalled 
In 1687. Later he was largely instru- 
mental in conquering Transylvania for 
Austria. 

Caraglale, loan (1852-1912), Rumanian 
auUior and playright, b. at Ploiestl in the 
com. of Margineri. His works are popular 
in Rumania, and include comedies and 
novels. His comedies are satirical; the 
best known of them are Noctea fvrtunosa 
{A Stormy Night) and Scrissarcn per- 
mits. {The Lost Jitter). In his greatest 
piece, Najtasta {Contempt), he attained 
genuine tragic horror. Later in his life 
he wrote a number of short stories admir- 
able for their psychological observation. 

Caraglio, Giovanni Jacopo (c. 1500-51), 
It. engraver, b. either at Verona or Ioanna. 
His engravings — a large number of which 
ore after Raphael — place him high m bis 
profession. He also devoted a great deal 
of his time to the cutting of precious 
stones. 

Caramania, or Karamania, region com- 
prising most of the K. portion of the 
central tableland of ‘Asia Elinor, lying 
mostly within the prov. of Konich. It 
has obtained Its name from the tn. 
Cararoan, at the N. foot of Mt. Taurus. 

Carambeda, or Garamba {Averrhoa 
Carambola)^ species of Oxalidaceee. It Is 
found in tropical Asia, and is miltivated 
on account of Its acid fruit, which has a 
pleasant flavour and is about the size 
of an orange. The fruit is often called 
the Coromandel gooseberry* 

Caramel, subst^iiice produced bv the 
application of heat to loaf sugar. When 
sugar is gradually heated and stirred con- 
stantly, it loses water and other sub- 
stances. At the temp, of 220“ C.. the 
liquid which has been formed becomes 
frothy; it Is maintained for some little 
time at this temp., and then poured out 
to oool. The solid thus produced is a 
dark-coloured brittle ina.ss, with a charac- 
teristic smell and a persistent bitter tiiste. 
Zt is used for artiilcJally colouring many 
things, such as beer, vinegar, gravy. 
The name is also given to a popular kind 
of sweetmeat. 

Caran. see Couiil\n. 

Garan d*Aohe, ^ee I^oini:, Emmanukl. 

Caranco* see Caracara. 

Carangamite, or Corangamite, salt- 
water lake In Victoria, S, Australia, with 
an area of 76 sq. m., and a circumference 
oi 90 m. It has no outlet, and is shallow 
on the S. skle. 

Caranx, see Horse-mackf:rkt.. 

Garapa* genus of Mellaceae, the order to 
which belong the trees yielding mahogany 
^d the falsely nmned cedar -wood {Ced~ 
nda). The species are troplccil and C. 
molvccenais inhafa^ muddy swamps. 
O. proeera and (J. guianensis both yield 
oM from the seeds. 

Oanipaeo. protective covering of many 
anhneds, particularly the arched bony 
plate which is characteristic of the 


Ohelonia {e.g. tortoise), and to the shield 
which protects the fore part^ of the 
Crustacea {e.g. crab). 

Carapegua, tn. of Paraguay, situated 
.37 m. S.E. of Asuuclbn. It has schools 
and modern public buildings. The sur- 
rounding country is fertile, cotton, 
tobacco, sugar-cane, etc., being grown. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Carat (Arabic qlrdt, pod; Gk. Kepanor, 
fruit of the carob-trec), originally the 
name given to the seeds of tho African 
tree of the genus Kri/thrina. These seeds, 
which were almost always of equal weight, 
were used, flrst for weighing gold, and later 
for diamonds. The C. in gold, is one- 
twenty -fourth part of a certain weight 
(such as lb. or oz.) troy, as the gold is 
divided for the purpose of designating 
tho amount of alloy mixed with the 
metal. Thus in twciity-tw'o C. gold 
there are two twenty -fourths allov. 
With regard to diamonds the C. is .i 
fixed weight. 

Garataous, see Caractaott^. 

Carausius, Marcus Aurelius Valerius. 
Rom. soldier, b. in Gaul diurlng the third 
century. He was given a command in 
the Rom. army, but was suspected of 
trying to enrich himself by encouraging 
the pirates. Being seiitencoil to death, 
he retired to Britain, usurping tho title 
of emperor, and tho Emperor Maximian 
was eventually compelled to recognise his 
rule there. He was assassinated in 293. 

Caravaca, tn. of St>aiu in the ju'ov. of 
Murcia, situated on the C., a trib. of the 
R. Segura. It is noted for it-s wine and 
brandy. There are also maiiufs. c»f 
woollen goods, leather, paper, soap, and 
oil. Marble is quarried in tho hilly dist 
near by, and there is a stalactite cavein 
at Barquilla. Pop. 18,000. 

Caravaggio, tn. and com. of Lombard v, 
Italy, situated on the Uera d’Adda, In tho 
prev. of Bergamo. It is 3 m. S.E. of 
Treviglio, 16 in. S. of Bergamo, and 24 m. 
N.E. of Milan. Tho church, L’Appa- 
rizione della Madonna, is famous for its 
paintings, and for the pilgrimages mad<< 
thither. Pop. 7000. 

Caravaggio, Michelangelo Amerighi. 
or Merigi, da (1569-1600), It. painter, b. 
at Caravaggio, llo was originally a 
mason, and prepared plaster for fi'escocs. 
He studied painting without tuition, ami 
his early works were attacked by his fellow 
artists. He was himself paRsionate and 
of a savage disposition, and these ciiararj- 
teristic.s influenced his pictures. He 
painted from nature, defying all tradi- 
tions and principles in art. Many of his 
sccriOH are of a violent nature, depicting 
quarrels and murders, and notable for* 
tbeir deep shadows and high lights. 
There ore numerous pltjtures of C. dis- 
tributed over Europe, his masterpiece 
being ‘The £:ntombmont erf CJhrlst,* in 
the Vatican. 

Caravaggio, PoUdoro Caldara da (149w5- 
1543), It. painter, b. at Garavoggio. He 
was first employed to carry mortar for- 
the artists, but Zlapbael noticed his ability, 
and he was taught to point. After the 
sack of Romo ho fiod to Naples and then 
to Messina, where he amassed a large 
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fortune. He was robbed and murdered 
at Messina. One of his best-known 
pictures is ‘Christ bearing the Cross * 
Caravan aud Caravan Trade (Persian 
karwan, from kura people, array), naino 
In N. Africa and the E. for large com- 
panies of raorcliants, pilgrims, or others 
travelling together for security, especially 
across the deserts. ITrom the very earliest 
times Cii. have been the chief means for 
transfer of merebamIJse in Asia. There 
are frequent references to them in 
the Bible (Ocn. xxxvii.; Job, Isa., 
Ps.). Carnets are largely used for 
transport of heavy goods, especially in 
arid, sandy regions, as their powers of 
emluranoe are so great. Some Cs. have 
RS many as 1000 camels and mules, but 
from 400 to GOO is a more usual number. 


before starting. He acts as general 
manager, spokesman, and arbitrator; but 
in the matter of troffleking. each member 
of the C. acts independently. In Arabia 
Rikb, or Qa/ita, is the equivalent of C. 
Other forms are carouan aud carrauaiu 
Tho word does not occur in Eng. before 
the lato sixteenth century. The trade be- 
tween Tripoli and tho interior of Africa, 
between Darfur and Egypt, between 
Russia aud China, used to bo mainly 
carrie<i on by Os. Tho old Arab trade 
routes led to Egypt, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia; and between the eight aud eleventh 
centuries a.d. Arab traders appear to have 
gone regularly as far as the Baltic. Many 
old Arabic coins have been discovered 1 b 
N. VV. Europe aud in tho Brit. Is. The 
pilgrim bands to Mecca should properly 




A CAUAVAN ON TIIIC GOBI DESJiUT 


e -v .4. 


Those are harnoHsed lu strings of about 
llfty, following each other m single tUo, the 
leader being gaily adorncti with trnpiungs 
and bells. An unladen ass heads the pro- 
cession, either for luck or guidance. In 
rocky, steep parts, mules and asses are 
employed for burdens. Heavy C.s. are 
those in which the camels have a load of 
500 or 600 lb., going about 18 to 20 m. a 
day; in light Cs. they only have half that 
weight, aud go about 22 to 25 ra. a day. 
Tho ordinary seasons for trade Cs. are 
^ring, early summer, and later autumn, 
Friday being the favourite day for the 
start. Each day’s march lias two stages* 
from about J to 10 a.m.. and again from 
2 to 7 p.m. There are often haltii of a 
few days, arranged (together with the 
exact line of route) by common consent, 
unless a guide or military olllcer has been 
engaged to settle all such points. TUo 
five stated dally prayers of tho Muslims 
are made to coincide as far as possible 
with the necessary halts. Many of tho 
company ride, If possible, on horsebaok. 
All are armed, and they sometimes have 
a military esoort. The leader of tho 
trade O. is called Karwon-Bashi, or Ra'is 
<obief). and is chosen by the merobants 


bo called Hajj. not Cs. The two chief 
start yearly, one from near Damascus 
(gathering up bamh from Anatolia, Kur- 
(listaii, Irak, and Syria), and one from 
Cairo. After 1908 a railway was opened 
between Damascus and the Hejaz. 
Other smaller pilgrim Cs. are the N. 
Africaii, Persian, Nubian. Indian, and 
Malay, and S. and E. Arabian. Tho 
lea<ler of tho Mecca Cs. is called Emir-el- 
Hadj (prince of tlic pilgrims). The 
Mcccau C. from Damascus used to be 
imder the protection of tho sultan of 
Turkey, and consisted of thousands 
of pilgrims. Of late ycai-s a now type of 
passenger coach ha-s been omploye<l for 
use on tho desert C. route between Bagdad 
and llainascus. It is over 20 yds. ia 
length, carries between thirty and forty 
passengt'rs, and is d^i^eu by motor engine. 
Some 30,000 passengei-s and 12,(MH> tons 
of freight traverse tho Syrian deeeEt 
annually and many new routes have been 
opened up. The great Indian G. from 
Muscat has been discontinued long ago. 
An important trade route starts from Tim- 
buktoo, djvu»big later into two roads, one 
to Tendruf and S.W. Morocco, one to 
Tafilot iu S.E. Morocco. There ore 
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nmnerous other routes, as from Treblzond | society. He edited Uio History of the 


to Tabriz; across the deserts of («obi 
(Asia) and Sahara (Africa). Horses, yaks, 
aud sheep are used as well as canielH and 
mules in different parts; also dnirs, lein- 
deer, and Damas. A fleet of Turkish or 
Russian ships (cspeelally of merchant 
vessels and their convoy) is termed a O. 
The name is also applied to a covered 
cart, now usually a house on wheels, as a 
ripsy C. ; and to two-wheeled trailers 
drawn by a motor car for eampint? and 
touring. Siee Sir R. F. Burton. PHorimaye 
to EhMeditiah and Meccah, W. J. 

Junker, Travels in Africa^ 189(1; O. M. 
Doughtv, l^'anderinifs in Arabia, 1908: 
M. Rostoutzefl, Cararnn Cities, 1932. 

Caravansary, or Caravanserai, kind of 
unfurnished inn where the caravans are 
put up in E. countries. They are large 
quadrangular buildings with a spacious 
court, oftt‘n containing a well in the 
middle. There are pnhlic and private Os., 
the former of which are in some cases free. 

Caravel, sailing boat of Portiigin*so 
origin, having three or four masts; much 
used by navigators of the flft-eenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The oldest fnnns 
were entindy lateen rlgge<l, ttu? forcsiiil 
being the largest; subsequent types hatl 
square sails fitted to the foremast. 
Anotlier characteristic feature was the 
square stem. 

Caravellas, seaport of Brazil, in tho 
prov. of Espirlto Santo, It is a centre 
of the whale fishery of the Abrolhos is. 
Pop. 8000. 
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Caraways, rii>6 fruits of ('arum ('arm, 
or Carvi, a plant of the order Uinl)cllifer£c. 
The Hoeds. os they are vulgarly called, are 
the furrowe<l halves of the fruit, and their 
aromatic flavour makes them valiialdc 
to oonfectloners. They are also used os 
a carminative in medicine, liqueur is 
distjlled from them, and the roots 
themnelvos are sometimes eaten In N. 
Enroiie. ^ 

f^rayon, Auguste (1813-74). Fr. author. 
b, at i^omur. He Jplncd the Socletv 
of Jesus, and from that time alnu>st ail 
inis work was in connection wltli the 


Jesuits of Paris, by Pdi*e Haraiso, Among 
his works may be mentioned Hanishment 
of Jesuits from Lovisiana (IBS'!); Inedited 
Doniments concern my the Comtjany of 
Jesus (ISOS-T.'O; Historirnl Isotes on 
Jesuitt and the Parliament of the Kiahteenth 
Century, (1807). 

Carballo, tn. of Spain, in tho prov. of 
Corunna, 22 m. S.\V. of that tn. It is 
noted for its baths and mineral springs. 
Pop. lA.OOO. 

Carbamide, see Ukp.a. 

Carbamines, see Isooyanidp'.s. 

Carbazotio Acid (Cgil,(N(Jt)j'OH), or 
Picric Acid, crystalline acid used in 
dyeing and as a high exfilosive under the 
name of lyddito or melinite. Picric 
Acin. 

Carberry Hill, <4ituatcd in Midlothian. 
Scotland, 7 ni. S.E. of Ediiilinrgh. It is 
noted in lilst. os tho place whore Mary 
Queen of Scots surrcmlered to the 
confodorute noMes in 1.^07. 

Carbides, compounds of (‘arhon with 
other elements. Many were unknown 
until they were prepared hy 11. Moissan 
in the electric furnace. Tlio prin. C. 
ai*c those of calcium, manganese, iron, 
aluminium, chroininiii, barium, strontium, 
lithium, etc. Of these the most linpor- 
taiit commercially is calcium carbide, 
much in demand -for tlio production of 
acetylene, which is generated bv bringing 
water and calcium carliido into contiict 
(see AcKTYLK.Nl''.). Acotylonc’i may be 
obtained In a similar way from lithium 
carbide. Other C., as aluminium and 
beryllium carbide, give methane, while 
maiigaiu'sc carbide gives methaiio mixed 
with hydrogen. Silicon carbide is a stable 
compound prepared by heating sand and 
coke in tho electric arc; on a<‘.count of its 
hardness it is iLsod ns a substitute for 
emery. Silver carbide and cuprous 
carbide are lilgldy expic^sive. 

Carbine, or Carabine (from Fr. carabine.', 
corruption from O.F. ralabre, from 
Med. Lat., calabra, an engine of war), 
flre-ann carriefl by hoi'se -soldiers, usually 
attached to tlie safidle. It is shorter 
ami smaller than the normal rifle. See 
Cah^binkkr. 

Carbinol, see Mkthyl .\mm)I10L. 

Carbinol, Ethyl, see Propyl Aix'OHOL. 

Carbo, Gaius Papirius, Horn, orator, a 
colkvurue of Tiberius Oi-aeehns. an<J ono 
of the chiefs of the demoerutie party. Uo 
wa*^ Rusiieeted of tho d«*ath of Selpio 
Ar,rnlliamis. On being made consul after 
the death of Cains Craci'hus, he .seemecl to 
rhanice his opinions in favour of tho 
aristocracy, lie was now exccrat.ed by 
the fiopulneo. and on lieing aceiised by 
fYassus, the Irihiiiio. of peculation, he 
eomnnttod suh'ide in 1 19 r.C. 

Carbo, Gnseus Papirius, Rom. general 
who was b about 1.30 h.g. He was one of 
the chiefs of the party of Marins, and was 
three tinws elected consul Wlieii beaten 
by Pompey ho fled to Sicily, whore he 
was taken prisoner and killed in 82 n.c. 
After his (loath Pompey liad his head 
out off and sent it to 3ulla 

Carbohydrates, see under Food and 
Furdino. 
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Carbollo Aold, Phenol, or Hydroxy- 
benzene (C,U(OH), coal'tar product, 
loiniorly nmch used os au antiseptic. It 
was discovered in coal-tar by Hungo in 
1834, and has since been ot>served in the 
urine ot certain aniiuals. Kor comrnercltil 
4)urpoHes C. A. Is [irepaied from the 
fraction ol coal-tar distillate which comes 
over between 1.50® and 200“ C. This 
distillate is treated with caustic soda, 
which dissolves it out together with other 
HubHtan(;cs. Water is then added, which 
precipitates some of the hydrocarbons; 
the solution is afterwards treated with 
suJphiiric acid, when the phenols form an 
oily layer on top of the liquid. The 
Jay(‘r is c-arefully removed and subjected 
to fnu'tional distillation to separate the 
phenols. C. A. is manufactured for 
military a ml other imrposes by fusing 
sodiinn benzene sulphouate with caustic 
soda. C. A. iios a pcoiiUar and charoc- 
teiislH- odour, a burning taste, is 
poisonous, and has antiseptic properties. 
It crystaJlises in colourless rhombic prisms 
whlcb iijcJt at 4.3“ C., and have a boiling 
point ot 1H2“; ita sp. gr. at the melting 
point IS about I 0(36. At ordinary temps, 
at is moderately soluble in water, but it 
dissolves readily in alcohol, ether, glacial 
acetic (umi, and glycerol. Upon exposure 
to light and air it deliquescos and assumes 
a red colour, im* Uh .thcr properties are 
apparently unatToctod. Tests for C. A. 
are iirovided by the fact that it gives a 
violet colour with feme chloride, and 
iroiluces a w’hite pre<;ipitate with 
u'oinJrie water. (J. A. decomposes at a 
very iugh temp., benzene, toluene, naph- 
tlmlene, and othei substances being 
formed. Though called an axdd, it Is 
neutral to the usual testa, but forms salts 
called phenoxidcs or phenat-es. The 
plienaies of the alkali metals may be 
prepareil bv tilssolvmg the acid in a 
solution of alkali caustic with tho ex- 
clusion of an. KMicnol forms many sub- 
stitution products, ciilonne and bromine 
readily forming cblororihenols and bromo- 
pheijols It Is used commercially for the 
mannf. of artificial colouring matters, 
explosives, [dastics, dyes, aspirin, etc. 

Thernpeiifirt, eir. — t:!. A is a general 
germicide, and is used to exterminate 
such fungoid growths os ringworm. 
When useci m concontrat<*d form it acts 
at first as a caustic, and afterwards 
produces lopjil ananstbesia, which is 
maintained foi some hours. It is readily 
absorbed by the unbroken skin, and may 
be used treat a collection of septic 
matter near the skin surfiwjo, but Its 
absorption in this w^ay may produce 
flymntom.s of poisoning. A little cotton- 
wool soaked In O A. often relieves tooth- 
ache caused by decayed to<*,th. Inter- 
nally, C. A. Is taken in doses of ^ to 2 
grains. nn<i Is tisoful In fermentation In tho 
stomach and as an intestinal antiseptic; 
It is oe<‘asionaiJy used to stop vomiting. 

PoisrmiTu/. — Phenol Is a nerve poison, 
and, in conr^nt rated form, a strong 
caustic. A qiianUty of 15 grains 
p^videa a very dangerous dose. The 
effects of the eanstic may at once be seen 
at the mouth, tongue, and throat. As a 


nerve poison, it produces paralysis of the 
respiratory centres, the breathing becomes 
shallow, a condition of collapse seta in, 
the patient H cold and clammy, and a 
state of coma precedes death. Diagnosis 
of poisoning by absorption is made by 
observing the condition of the urine, 
which assumes a characteristio dark green 
colour. Treatment includes getting rid 
of tho poison remaining in the stomach, 
adminisLoring an antidote, and treating 
collapse. Tho removal of the poison 
must be ca'ofuJIy effected by means of 
the soft siphon, as the use of the stomach- 
pump is impossible on account of the 
probably injured state of tho stomach 
lining. The usual antidote is sodium 
sulphate introduced cither by the mouth 
or by intravenous Injection: the action 
probably is that the phenol is converted 
Intx) sodium sulphocarbolatc, which Is 
innocuous. Collapse should he treated 
by administering brandy, by placing hot- 
water bottles at tlio extremities, and by 
generally preserving the warmth of the 
body by the use of hot blankets. 

Carbon, symbol C, atomic number fi, 
atomic weight, 12 01, non -metallic ele- 
ment of widespread distribution. It occurs 
in nature in practically a pure state as 
diamond, and a somewhat less pure state 
as graphite or plumbago. In combina- 
tion with oxygen, it occurs in tho atmo- 
sphere to a small extent, and in combiua- 
lion with metals, notably calcium, forms 
many important rocks. More important 
still, however, is Its occurrence in every 
form of animal and vegetable life, and so 
many diJIereut compound.® of C. are met 
wltb in living tissues that the study of 
them IS set apart us a special section of the 
science of chein. under the title of organic 
cheru., which might therefore be rendered 
ehem. of the C. compounds. C. as the 
chief coustituent of vegetable tissues has 
another special significance, as the pro- 
portion of C. detenuinej^ tho chararterlatic 
properties of those substance® considered 
as fuel. Thus dry wood contains about 
50 per cent of (J.; peat, or vegetable 
matter riartly decayed, conttiins about 
58 per cent, If moisture be disregarded; 
lirowii I’oal contains about 6(3 per cent, 
exclmling moisture; bituminous coal con- 
tains about 84 per cent, and anthracite 
contains sometimes 95 per cent of C. 
The extent to which the plant matter has 
been allowed to part with Its gaseous oon- 
'-•tltiionts therefore determines the per- 
centage of C., and the htuumg power of a 
<*oal-Hke fuel and the extent of freedom 
from smoke increases v^dth the proportion 
of C. Where the decomposition of tho 
plant tissues proceeds with the elimination 
of all the oxygen, the resulting product Is 
bitumen, aud large deposits of this sub- 
stanco occur in many parts of the world. 
Diamond is a crystalline form of C. It is 
usually found ns oolahodra or cubes, but 
many modifications exist. It was first 
dlcovered to be a form of 0. by Smithson 
Tennant in 1797, who succeeded Id burn- 
ing the subst^mco la fused nitre and 
demonstrated the prodnets of oomhastlon 
to be 0. dioxide Only. The diamond 
owes its economiQ value to its exoeaslYe 
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hardness and ffreat brilliance. It is found 
chiefly in S. Africa and S. Amerfoa. 
Graphite, blackload, or plumbago, is a 
mineral occurring in beds or plates 
amongst the older crystalline rocks, as 
In CiimbcrlaDd, the [jaurentian mts., 
Spain, Ilohemia, and elsewhere. It is 
also artificially produced In electric fur- 
naces, and the greater portion of the raw 
material for the manuf. of writing pencils 
is now obtained in this way. It is a dark 
grey or black mineral with a metallic 
lustre, and possesses a peculiarly greasy 
softness, so that it leaves a mark on any- 
thing with which It comes fairly forcibly 
in contact. Besides its use for the manuf. 
of writing pencils, it is commercially 
important as a dry lubricant. A morphous 
C. is obtained by burning many kinds of 
animal and vegetable tissue in a limited 
supply of air. C. does not readily enter 
into chemical composition except at high 
temps., and it is only when oxidation Is 
rapid that G. burns to form C. dioxide. 
Lampblack Is a form of C. prepared by 
burning tar, resin, or turpentine, and 
conde/Usiug the products of combustion. 
The C. thus collected is a densely black 
substance with impurities of tiydro- 
carbons. It may be purifled by beating 
in closed vessels, when a fairly pure form 
is obtained. Its most important property 
is that it does not reflect light from any 
'angle and it is therefore In demand as a 
black pigment and os a constituent of 
printer's luk. Gas C. is a parti<‘ulacly 
hard and dense fonii obtained In the dis- 
tillation of coal in gas-works, apart from 
the porous form knowm as coke. Gas G. 
IS a bad conductor of electricity, and is 
used for the manuf. of rods tor electric arc 
lights. There are various forms of char- 
coal obtained by the slow combustion of 
animal or vegetable matter. Wood char- 
coal is obtained by burning wood in a 
limited supply of air. The old method 
lU'actiscd by the charcoal-buruers of the 
forests of Europe from time immemorial 
consists in collecting branchos of Mutablo 
length and tlucknesa into heaps, which are 
closely packed in and then covered over 
with turf. The wood is iguited at the top 
and sides and allowed slowly to burn 
towards the centre, the charcoal-burner 
insipecting the heap from time to time to 
see that the combustion is regulated by a 
proiier adjustment of the scanty air-holes 
at the base. Cbart oai thiw prepared is 
used as a fuel and as a reducing agent in 
sineitiug ores. Antm<d charcoal, or bone 
black, is obtained liy distilling bones iu 
iron retorts. It is usually very impure, 
but possesses considerable decolorising 
and absorbent powers, and is used for the 
purpose of decolorising raw sugar. Char- 
coal varies in its properties according to 
the structure of the substance from which 
it was prepared and the mode of prepara- 
tion. It has the power of absorbing 
‘gases, being capable of absorbing such 
quantities that they must be In a state of 
compression analogous to the liquid state. 
It Is to tills profwty that charcoal owes 
Ita TEloa as a deodori.ser, its affinity for 
amroania in particular being very markod. 
TIm piactioe of eating obarooal in the form 


of charcoal biscuits is based on the ex- 
pectation that gases causing pain and in- 
convenience in the stomach and intestines 
will be thus absorbed. Act-^ve charcoal, an 
even better absorbent, is made from 
ordinary charcoal, peat, or coal by various 
methods, e.u. by heating first with phos- 
phoric acid, charring, and washing. It is 
used in respirators, for removing fusel oil 
from crude spirit, for recovering volatile 
solvents in dry -cleaning works, for de- 
colorising sugar syrup, etc. Charcoal Is 
ased as a redneing agent iu the laboratory 
to separate a metal Irorn its ore. Char- 
coal, os has been said, is not chemically 
active at low temps., but at high temps. 
It combines readily witli oxygen in an 
oxide, giving off C. dioxide, while the 
metal Ls extracted pure. Before the wide- 
spread use of coal in iron -furnaces, wood 
charcoal w-jis commonly used to reduce 
the ore, and the process is still msed where 
coal is scarce, as in bwcilen. The com- 
poiiiicls of C. or© numerous and important. 
With oxygen two pnn, compouiuis are 
tormed. C. dioxide (COj) is produced 
whenever C. is burned in exi:cBs of air or 
oxygen. It is a colourless gas, heavier 
than air, does not support combustion, 
and Ls soluble in winter, the solution having 
an acid reaction {sec Oaiuionii' Acid), 
When w'ood or coal is burnt without smfli- 
cient excess of air, C. monoxide (CO) is 
produced, as in blast-furiiaco operations,, 
etc. It is a colourless, tasteless gas of a 
poisonous nature (see Cauhon Wonoxidk). 
C. dioxide in associatiou with water aet+ 
as a dibiu4ic acid, w’hicli forms two stones, 
of salts with metals, the carbonaU's and 
bicarbonates {see Carhonatks). C. is- 
also capable of cornbinJng with metals- 
directly in the electric furnac-e, giving rise* 
to compounds called cjirtndes (Q’.u.). It 
also combines directly with hydrogen 
when an electric arc is estab, between C. 
polos In an atmosphere of hyilrogeii. The- 
resulting product Is acHulcne {q.v.). C.. 

nnltea with fluorine to profhicc C. teira- 
fluoride (CF«). When heated in sulphur 
vajmur, C. unites with sulphur to form« 
bi- or di-sulphide (CSj), a very vola- 
tile, colourless liquid, boiling at 46” C. and- 
giving off an inflammable vapour. It bos 
remarkable solvent powers, dissolving' 
fats, india-rubber, sulphur, iodine, andi 
phosphorus, which arc otherwise ditflcult 
to obtain in solution. G. oxysuZphide 
(COS) Is a colourless, odourless, inflara- 
imible gas, produced when C. monoxide 
ami Rul|>bur vapour arc piissed through a 
tube at a moderate heat. Carbonyl 
chljridc, or phosgene (COCl ,), is a colourless, 
heavy gas with a pungent eiwcll, prepared 
liy the action of sunlight on C. monoxide 
and chlorine. It is very poisonous, C. 
and hydrogen unite in many different 
proportions, giving rise to bodies which 
are collectively known ao hj/drocarbons. 
The many other comT>ouOds of C, with, 
oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen which 
are associated with forms of livlntr matter 
are usually classed as organto com- 
pounds; their number seedis to be with- 
out limit, for not only have now com- 
pounds been isolated through the elSorts^ 
of ohemlcal research workoaa> but lUtherto> 
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unknown substances have been synthe- 
sised in the labors tory . See also Alcorol, 
Aldehtdes, Fat, STAnoii. Soap. 

Carbonado (Bp., coal), form of carbon. 
It U black in colour, is found in pieces 
as Inr^e as the ball of the thumb,, and is 
soinetiincs used for the boring of rocks. 

Carbonara, tn. of Italy in the prov. of, 
and 4 in. from the tn. of, Bari. Pop. 
10,(K)0. 

Carbonari (It., charcoal-burners), mem- 
bers of an It. political secret society, 
which appears t-o have been formed In the 
first instance by Neapolitan repiibllcana 
daring the reign of Joachim (Murat). It 
had for its objects the expulsion of 
strangers from tiie throne of tlie coiiutrj’^ 
and the eatab. of diMnocracy. Its rltiiai 
was taken from the trade winch gave it Its 
name; thus a lodge of the society was a 
baracca, or hut. an ordinary meeting was 
called a vendita^ or sale; an important 
meeting an alia vendita. Mystic religious 
language was used to explain the aims of 
the society, ‘clearing the wood of wolves 
was said to he their aim,' alluding to 
Christ as a laml> torn by woIvcj?. The 
objects of the socicity were at first only the 
expulsion of foreigners, but membe^rs of 
the higher degrees soon beranio demo- 
cratic and then anti -monarchical. There 
were four grades in the society, which 
prn<‘tised mystic lUcj oJ Initiation. The 
C rapidly increased In numbers, and by 
I8‘i0 included many of the most intelli- 
gent patriots in Italy. After the sup- 
pression of the Neapolitan and Pied- 
montese revolutions of 18‘J1, Carbonarism 
was made high treason. After 1821 the 
O. never quite revived In Italy, and, 
though active again in 1830 -31, they were 
superseded by the more extremist ‘young 
Italy’ of Mazzinl. 

Carbonates, salts of carbouic acid. 
Carbon dioxide dissolves in water to form 
a feebly acid solution, and therefore 
carbon dioxide is regarded as the anhy- 
droius (i.e. without water) form of car- 
bonic acid, wliicli, however, has 

never been isolated. Tlio acid Is dibasic, 
that is, it contains two atoms of re- 
placeable hydrogen per molecule; when 
both atoms are replaced hy a metal, the 
product is a ciirbonate, and when one atom 
only is replaced, the product is an acid 
carbonate, or b I -carbonate. The uni- 
valent alkali metals, sucli as sodiinn and 
potassium, yield both and acid O. w'ith 
the general formulm and MIICO,. 

The C. of sodium, potassium, and thallium 
ore soluble in water, alJ the others arc 
insoluble. Aluminium and chromium do 
not appear to yield C., and mugncsJuni, 
bismuth, and copper yieltl b.isic C. If 
an acid be added U) a carbonate, efTer- 
vesccnce takes place with evolution of 
carbon dioxide, and most C. are docom- 
poeed by heat into carbon dioxide and the 
oxide of the metal. 

Carbondale»city of Peansylvaiila,U.S. A., 
hi Lackawanna oo., situated on the Lacka- 
wanna R. It is In the midst of the 
anthracite coalfield of the U.S.A. There 
are foundries and a trade lu Umber. 
Pc^. 21,000. 

Carbon Dioxide, see Carbonic Acid. 


Carbonear, port of Newfoundland, situ- 
ated on Conception Bay, 4 m. N. of 
Harbour Grace. Pop. 4000. 

Carbonic Acid, term applied to the sub- 
stanco HiCOs, but formerly to the an- 
hydride carbon dioxide COj, or C. A. gas. 
Carbon dioxide occui*s in the atmosphere 
to the extent of throe to four volumes in 
10,000, though in tns. the amount may be 
larger. It occurs also in solution in riv. 
and sea water, being carried down by raiu 
or liberated from docompoaiog carbonates 
in tho soil. The gas Is produced in large 
quantities in lime kilns, being formed by 
the decomposition of the chalk or lime- 
stone from which the chalk is made. 
Fermentation and putrefaction give rise 
to carbon dioxide, which may exert; con- 
siderable pressure if the processes are 
carried out in closed vessels. In tho 
laboratory, carbon dioxide is prepared bv 
treating marble or clialk with diluttj 
hydrochloric acid, but it may generally be 
stated that all carbonates wheu treated 
with most acids yield the gas. Carbon 
dioxide is a colourless gas about 1*6 as 
heavy as air, moderately soluble in water; 
it liquefies at 0“ C. under a pressure of 
thirty -six atmospheres. Tho ' snow' ’ form 
can be compressed into blocks and such 
solid has in air, i.e. at one atraoaphonc 
pressure, a temp, of - 78® C. It is used in 
the jireparation of aerated waters, quan- 
tities being dissolved in w'ater under 
pressure to iiroduce tho sparkling effect 
when the pi^*S8iire is at length removed 
bv I’Oleasing the stopi>er of the bottle. 
Carbon dioxide ifiays an important part 
m the making of bi'oad, being generated 
in the tiougli by tho use of yoast in order 
to obt;ain the porous condition which 
makes bread light and palatable. In the 
vital processes of animals and plants, 
carbon dioxide is a necessary factor, for 
it is a product of the oxidation of w'oste 
orgame substances occurring in the con- 
tinuous cliange of material in the animal 
economy, and it forms tho raw materuU 
from which plants obtain the carbon 
necess4iry to build up their tissues. Thus 
fdants absorb carbon dioxide and give 
out oxygen, while animals breathe in air 
and expel air eontaining a larger propor- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Unless there is 
adequate ventilation in a room the in- 
creasing proport;ion of carbon dioxide 
interferes with the proper supply of 
oxygon to the lungs, and symptoms of 
sufTocatton may ultimutdy appear. Solid 
carbon dioxide is used as a refrigerant 
(‘dry ice’ or ‘drikold’), c.tj. in the ice- 
cream and engineering industries. 

Carbon Monoxide (formerly Carbonio 
Oxide), CO, n gas formed during combus- 
tion w'licn the supply of oxygeu is uot 
sufflcieutly large. It is found in chimney 
gases, in the gases of blast furnaces, and 
In the vapours arising from volcanoes. It 
is prepared in the labc'ra tory by the action 
of concentrated sulidiurio acid on oxalic 
acid, an equal volume of carbon dioxide 
also being produced. C. M. is a colourless, 
odourless gas '^fightly lighter than air. It 
is sparingly soluble in water and bums 
with a pale blue fiame to form carbon 
dioxide; this Home may sometimes 
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be observed near the top of a coal Are 
when there is incomplete combustion 
in the lower part of the grate, or when 
the carbon dioxide first formed is turned 
into C. M. by passing over a heated 
moss of coal. CO Is a very poisonous 
gas. and is particularly dangerous In 
coal mines, whore it is sometimes formed 
in small quantities. It is, however, 
uon-poisonous to green plants. Mixed 
with hydrogen, as ‘water-gas’ prepared 
by passing steam over red-hot coke, 
C. M. is laigeiy used as an industrial fuel. I 
‘ i^rodiiccr ga«/ a mixture of C. M. and 
iiitrogon made by burning coke in a 
limited current of air, is also an Im- 
portant industrial fuel. O. M. is the 
starting point for the commercial syn- 
thesis of many carbon compounds. 

Carboniferous System, series of stratified 
rocks whoh containj the great coai- 
bearing strata of economic value. The 
system Inoludos much more than the coal 
measures, and. on the other hand, coal is 
found in strata unconnected with the 
system. The C. S. lies above the De- 
vonian or Old Red Sandstone, and below 
the Permian or Triassic systems. It com- 
prises In the United Kingdom tho lower 
S. or C. limestone, ahov^e which lies the 
millstono grit, and above that the coal 
measures. The C. Umestov^ may usually 
bo divided Into low'cr, middle, and upper 
rocks. The lower consists of limestone 
shales in the 8 . end centre of England, 
and calcifcrous sandstone in Si'otland; 
the middle consists mainly of mt. lime- 
stone; and tho upper of black shales 
with thin limestones. The millstone 
f/rit separates the tw-o great systems, 
and consists of grits, thin c^ial seams, and 
limestones. The coal measures may also 
be divided into lower, middle, and upper. 
The lower consists of shales, thin llme- 
fitones, and coal scams; the middle of the 
prin. coal seams; and the upper of thin 
limestones and coal seams, sandstones, 
and clays. In England tho greatest 
thickranss is attained in tho N. and W.; 
this is? because the land was at the C. 
period covered by shallow water and re- 
ceived a considerable amount of sediment 
from the land to the N., while tho S, and 
E. of England lay under some depth of 
clear water. The thickness of all parts of 
the system therefore varies considerably 
with the locality. With reference to the 
coal measures, these are found to a thick- 
ness of 8000 ft. in 8 . Wales, 6000 in Lanca- 
shire, 3000 in the midlnufls, Durham, and 
Northumberland, and about 2000 in Scot- 
land. In Ireland tho system is repre- 
sented chie^ by mt. limestone. In 
Europe the C. rocks appear In Belgium, 
In France near St. Etienne, in West- 

R baiia, Saxony, and Bohemia. In Ru.s.sia 
le system extends northward as for as 
Spitebergen, and this is continued through 
S. Siberia into China. C. rocks are also 
known in Australasia. N. Africa, and S. 
America, while in the U.S.A. the system 
Is widespread attaining its greatest thick- 
ness in the E 4 , tne beds of greatest eco- 
nomic importance being in Pennsylvania 
and the surrounding dlsts. In the C. 
period as represented by rocks In the 


United Kingdom, the sedimentation is of 
two kinds: marine and continental or 
lagoonal. In the marine strata the fossils 
Include crinoids, corals, foraminifera, and 
brachiopods. Remains of many fish are 
found, including sharks with piercing 
teeth and others with teeth adapted for 
crushing crustaceans, etc. In the conti- 
nental strata are found six groat groups 
of plants. Including the club mosses, 
horse-tails, gigantic ferns, etc. Some or 
the tree ferns have been so well pre- 
served that the minutest details of their 
structure can be studied, and some smallep 
ferns have been Identified with still living 
species. The vegetation appears to have 
been luxuriant and abundant, and there 
is evidence that the climate was, if not 
hot, at least mild and moist; tliough the 
beds of coal found in Arctic regions and 
in the great Antarctic plateau seem to 
show that the period was exceptionally 
favourable to vegetation. It has been 
suggested that, owing to continual vol- 
canic disturbances, of which there la 
abundant evidence, tho air was ebargofi 
with a greater proportion of carbon 
dioxide than it has now. so that vege- 
tation was proportionately encouraged. 
Tho animals of tho continental strata 
includo frash-water mollusca. ganoids, 
occasional salt-water fish, spiders, cock- 
roaches, locusts, bees, etc., and lu the 
later C. rocks oro found largo numbers 
of early amphibians. The economic Im- 
portance of tho C. 8 . lies mainly in the 
coal and oil found in Britain, Belgium, 
Russia, Japan, and America, but many 
t other products aro in continual demand. 
Tho C. limostono yiehls limestone for 
tho nianuf. of lime, bleaching i>owder, 
etc. The ironstone found In association 
with the coal, ores of zinc, lead, and 
antimony found in the limostono or© 
worked. Tho sandstones arc used for 
building purposes, and for grindstones, 
millstones, etc. Fire-clay and terra- 
cotta clay often occur, and the various 
shales are treated for tho extraction of 
oil, sulphur, and sulphuric mdd. • 

Carbonisation (Low Temperature). The 
mamif. of coke from coal has been 
carried on since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and tho gas industry was founded 
by Wm. Murdoch In 1792. In 
ordinary or high-temp, process for pro- 
ducing gas and coke a temp, of about 
1000 ^ C. is maintained, but to produce 
a fuel, or seml-coko, suitable for use In 
open grates, and also to obtain a hlghop 
yield of liquid products, a temp, of about 
600® G. — tho so-called low-temp. O. — ^is 
resorted to. 

In 1850 James Young, the founder of 
the Scottish shale industry, obtained a 
patent for the purpose, and in 1906 
T. Parker took out a patent for the manof. 
of ‘coalite.* Numeroas invostigators have 
worked on the problem, protnineut amopg 
them being Sir George Boiib^ (1850-1924); 
He studied fuel problems ail bis life, m 
particular those connected #lth low-tema 
distillation either of shale 0 r cool, and in 
1917 was made chairman (honorary) of 
tho newly formed Fuel Research Board, 
He hoped that the successful low-tempu 
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O. of coal would prov’ido home supplies of 
fuel oil lor the nav^y and inercantllo 
marine, and ho dosijfned the National 
Fuel Kescarch Station at E, Greenwich 
with this as one of the aims in view. Re 
was resj)onsiblo also for the introduction 
<»f the therm system of chartrim? for 
company’s ^-as. Sev. diitlcultios have 
appeartMi in connection with low-temp. 
(f,, chief anionic them bclnff swelling of 
the coal diirius treatment and low rate 
of heat penetration. Many types of 
jilant lijive l>eon evolved to overcome 
U^ese and other dllllculties, tliough even 
now coals which can be treated success- 
I'lJJy in one typo of plant may bo com- 
paiative failures in another. This may 
be modified in the future by prc-trcatineut 
of the coal before C. The prin. Iovv-t<*mp. 
processes are readily divided into three 
dasses: (a) externally lieatcd systems; 
(h) eoml)ined external and internal heating 
systems; and (c) Internally heated sys- 
tems. All these classes include continuous 
aiKl intermittent i-etorts or carbonising 
chambers. 

Carborundum, trade name of a pro- 
prietary brand of silicon carbide (SiC). It 
Is manufaclure<l by heating together in 
an electric furnace sand and coke. It is 
a black crystalline solid, with hardness 
givjitcr than that of ruby. Its groat 
hanlness makes r ‘nvaliiablo ns an 
aluasive. and leads to its use in place of 
esnery. 

Carbunole, variety of garnet, so called 
by the anets. because of its appearance of 
a glowing cfial in certain lights. Oit 
vvltli concave purfaccs it has a dark red 
cxilonr, but owing to its relative sottness 
it is not very valuable. The best speci- 
mens are found In E. Vsin, notably Burma 
and Ceylon, but it is also found in 
Brazil, 

Carbuncle, enii)tion of the skin similar 
to a large boil. It is caused by poornc.s.s 
of blood or similar cause, aud accom- 
panied by derangement of tlic liver and 
kidneys. It appears generally on the 
shoulder, nape of the iieek, abdomen, and 
sometimes on the leg. Tt first appears as 
a hard red patch, and, attacking the sub- 
cutaneous tissues, gives rise to local pain. 
The redness darkens into purple, and 
small eruptions of matter appear on the 
surfutjo of the skin, from which the 
liquid ooze^. Simultaneously the skin is 
killed and c(»rncs off ns a hard patch. 
Treatment usually consists in strengthen- 
ing the potlent with light, easily digested 
food, and stimulating tlie .secretive organs 
so that the system assumes Its normal 
working order. Poultices of various kinds 
are used, bathing w'lth nn antiseptic wash, 
and occasionally incision is resorted to, 
relievo the place of fluid and prevent 
excessive loss of skin. Rest in bed is nlsvi 
OflsenUal. The eruption is much more 
serioua than an ordinary boil, and medical 
advice should always do taken. 

Carburettor, originally an apparatus for 
charging gas or air with carbon by 
passing It through n liquid hydrocarbon, 
uanally with the object of increasing its 
Illuminating power. The word is now 
oaed to describe a device attached to an 


internal combustion engine, which uses 
volatile, spirituous liquid fuels, e.g. petrol, 
benzole. Before the fuel can bo burned 
effectively within the cylinder of the 
engine, it must ho finely broken up Into 
very small r»articlc8 and mixed with air in 
definite proportions, depending upon the 
chemical composition of the fuel: usually 
for petrol about 15 parts of air to 1 part 
of fuel by weight. This is the chief 
function of the C., to pulverise the fuel 
as completely as possible and to supplv 
it to the engine thoroughly mixed with 
the correct T»roportion of air, under all 
conditions of load variation. In addi- 
tion, the C. must provide a small reserve 
of fuel to enrich momentarily the com- 
bustible mixture for sudden acceleration 
or to ensure easy starting. When fixed 
to aero engine®, provision must be made 
in tlio C. to alter the mixture strength 
to suit the ecinditions met with in the 
rarer atmosplioro at high altitudes. 

The earliiT C.s. were of the ‘surface’ 
type, in which a current of heated air was 
drawn across cotton wlrka saturated with 
petrol . Tiiis method usually resulted in an 
over-rich mixture, which had to be diluted 
by extra air l>cforo reaching the engine 
cylinder. The Cs. gcncrnlJy used to-day 
are known as the spray type, lu which 
the liquid fuel Is metered through one or 
more calibrated jets and discharged into 
a stream of air moving at high speed 
through a rcstri(‘.tod passage called the 
choke. The effect of the petrol thus 
impinging canscs it to be l>roKen up and 
intimately mixed with the air. Liquid 
fuel reaches the jets from a small reser- 
voir, called a float-ehamber, where it is 
maintained at a constant level bv a float 
which operates a small valve controlling 
the supply from the main fuel tank. Sec 
also AERo-ENr.iNF..s; Motor Cars ano 
Motor Oycleh; Gas Engines; Internal 
C oMBtTSTiov Engine. 

Carbylamlnes, see IsorYANinics. 

Carcagonte, tn. of Spain m the prov. of 
Valencia, ‘i.') m. S.S.W. of that tn. Rice 
is grown, and there is a trade in fruits, 
grain, and ^lik. Pop. 14,000. 

Carcano, GiuHo (1812-81), It. poet and 
novelist, b, at Milan. Ills first work was 
Amjiola Maria, pub. iii 1839, Re then, 
with most other It. authors, took part in 
tlie fight for the freedom aud unification 
of Italy, and was oi)lige<l to go into exile. 
On his return he became in 1859 prof, at 
the academy of Milan and was aftcrw'ards 
appointed .senator. Ho uTOte numerous 
works, beat known among vviiieh arc his 
novels and colleetiona of short stories; 
UarcoTiti Sem vUci (1813); Daniiano (1851); 
Dodici Novelle (1853); his collections of 
Pft’s/a ediie ed inedite (2 vols.) (1S61-70); 
and PceMe varie (1875); and his tragedies 
Snartdco (1857); Ardmno (18C0)' and 
Valentina (1870). IIo also trans. Shakes- 
peare Into It. (1874-82). 

Caroar, tn. on the E. coast of the Is, 
of Cebu, belongiDg to the Phlllpplnea. 
Sugar Is largely cultivated. Pop. 37,000. 

Caroassone (Bom. Caroaso), city of 
France, cap. of the dept, of Aude, 60 m. 
S.E. of Toulouse. It owes its fame to 
the two walls and fifty-three towers 
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8 iirroiindjn (7 the ‘city,’ the finest fortifi- 
cations in Franco. The church of St. 
Nazairo dates from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth centuir. the cnthedr-al from 
the fourteenth. Tno city was captiirod 
by tJjo Viaijfoths in 418 and by the 
Saracens in 725. Pop. 35.000. 


M&moire d'une autre vie (19.34), and 
KnvoUtement de Paris (1938). 

Cardale, John Bate U802-77), a writer 
upon religious subjects and one of the 
founders (1835) of the Catholic Apostolic 
Church, of wldch ho was rna(io first 
apostle. 11 is more important works are: 
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Carcharodon, genu*' of tlic Lainnidie or 
mackerel shark faniiiv. It includes the 
largest living shark. 30 ft. in Jeiigtli, 
which occiir.s from the Mcdi terra ncan to 
Australia. Technically it is known a.s 
C. rondeleJii, popularly as the man-eater 
or great blue shark. 

Carchemish, anct. city on the W, bank 
of the Euphrates, N.K. of the modern 
Aleppo, was N. cap. of the lilttitcs 
<2 Chron. xxxv. 20). It is identified with 
the ruined Jerabliis (Jlicraj)oli.s). 

Carco, Francis (b. 1880), Fr. writer, b. at 
Noumea, in the Fr. is. possession of New 
Caledonia. lie wont to Paris when quite 
a voung man, and made his ddhnt in 
authorship with hts poems La Bolume ei 
mon cceiir pub. in 1912. His greatest 
successes, however, have been w'lth his 
novels and short stories dealing with the 
Parisian underworld and plentifully 
sprinkled with Apache argot. One of 
oJb best-known books is J isiis-la-CailU 
(1214). Another, V Homme traqiU, re- 
ceived in 1923 .the grand prize for 
romances offered anniuuiy by the Aca- ; 
demto Francalse. Later books of essays | 
include Prisons de femmes (1033);' 


I The (’onfzssion of the Church (1848); 77/t, 
I Doctrine of the Liucfuimst (185(1. 2 rid ed. 
1870); Notes on. Uevelations (180‘U); The 
('erhunty of b'nial Judyment, (1804); 
The Fourfold Minisiru (1871); aud A 
bihoit Herman on War (1870). 

Cardamine, genus of plants of the order 
Crucifem? which is widely distributed. 
The bpccies are usually .smooth herbs, 
with stalked, entire, lohed, or pinnately 
cut leaves, and racemes of white or red 
llowers. Tho cominonost Hrit. specimon 
is O. pratensiSj which bears large lilac 
flowers and is called l)y a number of 
popular names. From its bitter tasto 
it is called bitUuciess, from its appearance 
in tbo bpring it Is known os tho cuckoo- 
flower, and from its covering the meadows 
os though linen were bleaching, lady- 
smock. The flowers yle|d a bitter, 
volatile oil of slight medicinal use, and 
tbo plants reproduce vegotatlvoJy to a 
great extent. C. bulbifera feproduoes by 
axillary bulbils, C. chenop&Aiifolia has 
two kinds of fruit and C. impaiima has 
ail explosive fruit. 

Cardamom HiUs,range of bills In the prov. 
of Madras, India; altitude 2000 to 4000 fk 
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Cardamoms, fruit of sev. species of 
Zing^ibcraceiC from the genera Amomum 
and EleUaria. E. Cardamomum is an 
Indian plant in which the rhizome pro- 
duces leafless shoots, and these hoar the 
fruit which, when ripe, yield the spice C. 
In the species of Amomum the same thing 
occurs: A. Card-amomum is a native of 
Sumatra. A. angustifolinm of Mada- 
gascar, the one producing small, the other 
large C. Grains of l^aradise are the 
fruita of A, granum Paradisic and are an 
inferior quality of C. 

Cardan (Cardano), Girolamo (l501-7(>). 
It, physician, mathcinaticiau, and astrolo- 
ger, b. at Pavia, illegitimate son of a 
V, ’Oil -known jurist of Milan. Educated 
at I^avia Univ. and at l*adua Univ., 
where he took his medical degree. Ex- 
cluded from the College of Physicians by 
reason of his birth, his earlier efforts in 
medical practice were unsuccessful and 
he was reduced to penury, lint tiirongh 
the influence of a Milanese senator, whose 
child he had cured, he was admitted to the 
medical fraternity and. In 1.^34, through 
the same influence, appointed to the 
chair of mathematics at Milan. A few 
years later the pub. of his Practice of 
Arithmetic brought him into notice. This 
was followed In 1545 by a treatise on 
algebra, which Is noteworthy for its 
exposition of the of cubic 

c^]uatioTis and its solution of georacli*ic,al 
problems by algebra — for the first of 
which lie was indebted to some extent to 
his instructor Tartaglla. had pre- 

viously to this pub. a work on astrology, 
which in those days secured him more 
renown than It would have done in a more 
sc-eptical age. In 1551 his fame was cstab. 
by his chief work, the trentise De SubtUi^ 
tote lienim — speculation in physical 
phenomena; ami this was followed a few 
years later by its sequel, De VarUtate 
Rerum, in which work too he seeks to 
explain ordinary physical phenomena, 
albeit in crude if ingenious manner. Rut 
the chief interest of this later work lies in 
its grojiing but advanced tiiought on the 
inorganic realm of nature, whicli he .sug- 
gested was animated no less than organic 
notuiv. He afterwards continued Uio 
practice of medicine at J^avia and Bologna 
till 1570. While there he furt.her studied 
astrology and pretended to cast the horo- 
scope of Christ, for whiclj lie wfis im- 
prisoned. After leaving Bologna he went 
t-o Romo, where he d. See 11. ^lorley. The 
Ldfe of Oeronimo Vnrdano, IS.H. 

Cardboard, thick boanl made by com- 
preasing together siw. leaves of paper pulp 
in the jirocess of inanuf. Pa-steboard is 
a form of O., produced by pasting together 
sov. sheets of paper. Bristol board is a 
finer kind of O. used for pen-and-ink 
drawings. Strawboard is a coarse yellow 
board made from straw pulp. 

Carden, Sir Saokville Hamilton (1857- 
1930), Brit, admiral, son of Capt. Andrew 
C. of Templemore, Ireland. Entered the 
pavy as a midshipman and first saw 
active service In the Egyptian war of 
1882. Served in the Suakim operations 
and Jo the PI. Sudan In 1894. In 1897 
served under Sir Harry Rawaon in the 


Benin expedition, and attained flag rank 
in 1908. In 1914 ho was admiral superin- 
tendent of Malta dockyard, and when 
Sir Berkeley Milne left the Mediterranean 
Adm. C. became commander-in-chief of 
that station. He vras in command of the 
naval operations at the opening of the 
Dardanelles campaign and tne destruction 
of the forts at tho entrance, but resigned 
hfs command tlirough illness, and was 
succeeded by Adrn. Sir John Dc Kobeck. 
Created R.C.M.O. in 1916 and promoted 
full admiral in 1917. 

Cardenal, Pierre (d. 1306), Provencal 
troubadour. He was canon of the 
cathedral of Puy-cn-Velay, his native 
tn., and his songs consist iirincipally of 
sirvientes, a name given to tho satiric^J 
songs of the troubadours, dealing with the 
vices of the nobility and tho clergy. 
Tho sirvientes of C. are extremely 
forceful. He also supnorted tho Alhi- 
genses against the criisatle of tho Catholics. 
His songs are to be found in Mahn's 
Oedichte der Troubadours, 1856-73. 

Cardenas, seaport on the N. coast of 
Cuba, 75 m. E. of Havana, in the prov. of 
Matanzas. It is one of the chief sugar 
exjiortiug tns. of the Is. It has a good 
harbour and is well served by railways. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Cardia, opening in t he upper part of the 
stomach by which the oesophagus enters. 
As its name indicates it is close to the 
heart. 

Cardin (Welsh Caer Taff, or Caerdydd, 
according to some authorities), city of 
S. Wales, municipal co., and pari, 
bor., seaport tn. and the co, tn. of 
Glaiiiorgajishire. It stands on tho 1. b. 
of the R. Taff, quite close to its mouth. 
C. has made gi cater and more rapid 
progress than perhaps any other tu. in 
tho United Kingdom, and this was begun 
by the opening of its first dock in 1839. 
The dorks and basins are five in number, 
among thorn Bute Dorks and tho Glamor- 
ganshfro canal baMn. Formerly the 
property of the marqurs.s of Bute, they are 
now' under state control. C. is uu im- 
portant roniinerclal centre, and ha.s a 
large coal and iron trade, bring connerled 
with tho S. Wales coalfield and the 
dists. of Aberdaro and Merthyr I’ydvil. 
It was formerly one of tho largest ports 
in the world for exporting coal, but since 
1946 the exports of coal Jia> e declined 
to negligible proportions. It exports also 
large quantities of iron, manufactured 
iron, and steel goods, and carries on a 
considerable industry in ship-repairing. 
The city itself is a very old one and 
cont>ains tho ruins of a Norman eastJo of 
(ho eleventh century, iii which Robert, 
duke of Normandy, the elde.st «!on of 
William the Conqueror, remained for 
twenty-eight years. Tins castle has been 
partially restored by if.s present owner, 
the marquess of Butt' also played 
some part iu the hist. <>f England during 
the time of tho Civil war. C. is note<) 
for Its parks and open spaces. Cathays 
Park is tho civ? ' centre of the tn., ajid is 
one of the flnesi :o the world. Hero are 
situated the city hull, notable for its 
.statues of famous Welsh people, the 
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National Mmoum of Wales, the Glam- 
organ CO. hall, the Temple of Peace, 
and the Welsh National Memorial, and 
other public buildings. G. is also the 
seat of the univ. college of S. Wales and 
Monmouthshire and there are various 
technical colleges. The cathedral of 
Llandnfl is situated 2 m. to the N.W. 
of the city. The Royal Infirmary, which 
originated at an eisteddfod held at C. 
Castle in 1834 under the patronage of 
Princess Victoria, was incorporated in 
1923. The city was extended in 1922. 
The Corporation waterworks cost 
£2,500.000. C. fortunately suffered little 
from air attack during the Second World 


Cardiganshire, co. in S. Wales, washed 
on the W. by Canligan Bay. It extends 
from the mouth of the Dovey fo t-he 
mouth of the Teifl, and bos an area of 
about 600 sq. m. It is bounded on the S. 
by Pembroke and Carnarvon, and on the 
E. by Brecknock, Radnor, and Montgom- 
eryshire. The surface of the co. is com- 
posed of Cambrian and Sllmian rocks, 
and the interior is very mountainous. Its 
culminating point, Plynlymmou, 2400 ft. 
high, lies In the N.E. of the co. The 
most important rlvs. of C. are the 
Teifl, the Kheidol, with the Kheldol Falls 
spanned by the Devil’s Bridge, the 
Ystwith, the Aoron. and the Towy, 
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War, and the docks and commercial 
parts were undamaged. The city sends 
three members to Parliament. Pop. 
(estimated 1947) 230.000. 

Cardigan, James Thomas Bmdenell, 
seventh Earl of (1797-1808), Eng. soldier, 
b. at Hambledon in Hampshire, and 
served In the Crimea, during which 
campaign he led the famous charge of 
the Light Brigade at Balaclava (1854). 
Afterwards inspector-general of cavalry 
(1855-60). 

Cardigan, seaport tu., a municipal bor., 
and the co. tn. of Cardiganshire in S. 
Wales. It stands on the r. b. of the 
R. Teifl, about 5 m. inland from St. 
George’s Channel. 11 contains the ruins 
of a castle supposed to have boon ijuiJt in 
the twelfth century. Pop. 3200. O. Bay 
is a wide Inlet of St. George's Channel 
stretching from Bralch-y-PwlI In the N, 
to Strumble Head in the S. It washes 
the shores of five Welsh cos., among 
them being Cardiganshire. 


though the Teifl is the only one of any 
real importance, and this does not belong 
exclusively to the co. The Chief tns. are 
Cardigan (the co. tn.), Al)er 5 'stwyth, and 
Aberayron — on the coast— nud Trejmron 
and Lampeter in the valley of the Teifl. 
C. is a great agric. eo., producing barley 
and oat^, while its chief industry is the 
rearing of livestock. Gloves and flannels 
are among its chief nianul's.; there are 
also lead, copper, and zinc mines. There 
are, scattered over tho co., traces of early 
Brit, camps, and also of Rom. roads and 
military stations, besides inscribed stonea. 
The ruins of Strata B'lorjda Abbey, to 
tho S.E. of Aberystwyth, are also of 
Interest. Most of the old customs of the 
CO. have died out. though that of bidding, 
or sending for presents for betroth^ 
people, Ptf** survives In some parts. C. 
sends on member to Parliament. Pop. 
58,000. 

Cardinal (principal, from Lat. cordo, 
hinge) title of tho highest dignitary, next 
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to the pope, of the Church of Rome. The 
word is stllJ used adjectivally, me-anlm; 
pro-eiiilnent. Oriprlually of more (ceiieral 
application, the title was later reserved 
especially for mem hers of the Sacred 
College «t Rome il568. by Pius V.). The 
pope is not obliged to consult them, but 
UHimlly docs, and they form his council or 
senate. They are all appointed by the 
pope alone. As early a»s the fourth 
century priest'j permanently rulinK f)ar. 
churches in Home were called C. priest^. 
There were jlImo c. deacons, who admini- 
stered tlio charities of a particular 
region of the city, and C. bishops in 
cliarjre of the suhurban sees of Romo 
(Porto and Santa Rufina, Sabina, Albano, 
Frascati (Tusculum), Palestrina, Ostia, 
and Vellctrl). Hence the title was alwaj's 
given to one on whom eccles. affairs 
‘hinged,’ but the three bodies did not 
form the one Sacred College till the 
twelfth contiiry. The Cs. are tlio chief 
members of the twenty -one sacred 
fongregatlonM (stranding cedes, com- 
mittees) of the papal gov., such aa holy 
offlwi, rItcH. index, studios, pro[iagotion 
of the Faith. They meet In consistory, 
usually with the pope as president. 
They are most prominent on the pope’s 
death, as they elect his successor, usually 
one of their own number, this being a 
special duty of th^ S^ r'^d College. Pope 
Sixtus V. ill 1586 fixed the number of 
("8. at seventy (six bishops, fifty priests, 
fourteen deacons). The numbers always 
varied gieatly before, ami may still do so, 
but the number of O. bishops remains 
six. The majority arc of It. birth and 
live in Home, except the pricst.s. Those 
of foreign birth are known os protectors. 
The first C. bishop (of Ostia) i.s dean of 
the Sacred College, and has the right of 
consecrating the pope, if he he not 
already a lilshop at the time. The 
first deacon may pioclaim and crown 
the new pope. Tlie ‘C’amerlengo,’ who 
rules the Cbiireh during a papal vacancy, 
is a O, (‘s. have the title ‘Most Eminent 
Prince’ (Kniliientisslrno Signore). Among 
Eng.-Rpeaking Cs. are tlic archbishops 
of Sydney (New S. WaU’s). Baltimore 
(IJ.S. A.), Westminster (London), and 
Armagh (N. Ireland), (’s. enjoy a.n income 
out of the papal treasury. They are often 
sent as papal representatives on delicate 
missions, os le{/ati a Uiicre. They wear 
a distinctive scarlet dr<‘ss and red cap 
(blretta), given them by the pope. A red 
hat is also given tlieiu in a public con- 
sistory. but they do not wear it, and they 
receive the C.’s ring from the pope. 

Cardinal -bird, or Redbird, epccie.s of 
Cardindlis of the pas.-Ht-rlform Fringillida*, 
or finch family. The blrd.s are very sweet 
singers which inhabit N. and S. America, 
and are often kept in captivity. The 
general colour of the male is red with a 
bright rod crest and hlack forehead and 
throat. I 

Cardinal Points, see Compa.^w, 
Marinkr’s. 

Cardinal Virtues, recognised by the 
ancts. to bo Justice, Prudence, Temper- 
ance and Fortitude and bo named 
bocaxise all other forms of virtue were 


regarded as hingelng or turning upon 
them (Lat. cardo, a hinge). Such rlaasi- 
fication can be ti aced back to the time of 
Socrates. In the Catholic Church these 
virtues were classified as moral virtues 
In contradistinction to the theological 
virtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Carding, process for combing the fibres 
of wool, cotton, etc. This is done to 
remove all Impiiritios, and to separate 
the imperfect from the perfect fibres, and 
so preiiarc the latter for spinning. 

Cardington, vil, of Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land, m. from Bedford by rail, with 
aircraft works. 

Carditis, inflammation of the Iicart. 
The term is now used as a synonym for 
endocarditis, or inflammation of the endo- 
cardium — the serous membrane Unlng 
the int.erior of the heart. The most 
frequent causes of the acute form of the 
disease are rheumatism and the Infectious 
fevers; chronic endocanlitls is usually 
as.sociated with (tcueral arteriosclerosis. 
/Pericarditis is inflammation of the 
perimrdium, the membranous sac en- 
veloping the heart. The causes are 
rheumatism, Bright’s disease, and exten- 
sion of inflammation from neighbouring 
I»arts. 

Cardona, tn. of Spain, in the prov. of 
Barcelona, and 45 m. N.W. by N. of that 
place. In the vicinity, to the S.W. of 
the tn., is a bill composed of rock salt, 
some 500 ft. high, and 3 in. in circum- 
ference. It is worked like a mine. Pop. 
4000. 

CardooD {Cynara Carditncvlus), plant 
belonging to the Compositre, closelv 
related to (’. Hcolynnis, the artichoke. 
I'he (;. is edible, but it is the thick fleshy 
stalks and the nbs of the leaves which are 
eaten; they are cultivated and used much 
after the manner of celery, and come 
into season by the middle of Nov. 
Originally a native of Si)ain, it now 
flourishes in the Pampas, having l)oou 
introduced Into S. America for cultivation. 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan (1870- 
1938), Amer. jurist, b. in New York, 
Mav ‘24. of .Jewish parentage; educated at 
C’olumbia Univ. Ho was admittoil to 
the New York Bar, 1891, and elected 
jiLsticc of the Supreme Court of New 
York for term 1914-‘2S. In 1927 he was 
made chief justice of the Court of Appeals 
of New York Slate. On the resignation 
of O. W. Holmes In 1931, C. was recom- 
mended by all the leading Bar associations 
as his Hiiccessor, and on Feb. 15, 1932, 
ho was apjioinled associate justice of the 
Supreme Court of the C.S.A. In many 
of his judgments he strongly supported 
ITesidoiit Roosevelt’s policy of the New 
Deal. He was noted for Ids learning in 
the phllo.sophv of the law as wch os in Its 
application. His publications include 
T/ie Nature of Ote Judtruil Process (1921), 
The Ormeth of the Law (1924), and 
Imw and Literature a7id other Essays 


(1931), 

Cardross, par. and vil. of Scotland In 
the CO. of Dumbarton, situated on the 
flrth of Clyde, ’1 in. N.W. of Dambartom 
Robert Bruce a. in O. Castle in 1329, 
Tobias Smollett, the novelist (17*21-71), 
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was b, at DalQtiliiirn House, and a monu- 
ment, 60 ft. hitarh, which bears an inscrip- 
tion in Lat., written by i>rof. Oeorfro 
Stewart and John Ramsay and corrected 
by Dr. Johnson, commomoratos ttie fact. 
Top. 11,600. 

Cards, Playing. The oriirin of P. C. is 
uncertain. It was long held that they 
were invented to amusc' France’s insane 
king, Charles VI. A reference is found in 
the registers of the Chambre ties Coinptes 
in 1.392 to an item ‘for ])ainting three 
packs of cards in gold and tlilTcrent 
colours,' but no mention is made of in- 
vention. It has been asserted that they 
were introduced into Spain by the x^rabs, 
w^ho used them originally for purposes of 
divination, but this theory is too ill 
supported to receive credence. Leaving 
undecided the question of how C. reached 
Europe, it appears equally hard to dis- 
cover in which European country they 
first made their appearance. They were 
known in Relgium in 1369, while a Swiss 
monk, Johannes, in a MS. dated 1377, now 
in the Brit. Museum, states that tlie game 
of C. came to Switzerland that very year. 
It Is usually held, how’^ever, that they 
w'er© originally used m Italy, while Dr. 
Willshirc {Catalogue of Playing Cards in 
Oie British Museum, 1876) attributes to 
Venice the right of parentage. The 
Venetian pack at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century consisted of scvenly- 
eight C., fifty-six numerals and twenty- 
two emblematic C. The numerals were 
of four suits, each consisting of fo\ir 
court 0., king, queen, chevalier, and 
valet, and ten C. luimbcreil from one 
upwards. The emblematic C. appear to 
have survived from stiJl older times, when 
they were used for divination, and were 
subsequently combined with the numeral 
■C). Such a pack was called a pack of 
tarots, probably from being tarote, or 
marked with ^agonal crossings on the 
hack. The emblematic C. were of higher 
value than the others, and were celknl 
atutti, atouts, or truifips. These omble- 
rnaiic C., however, soon disappeared 
from use, and the pack was reduced 
to fifty-two by the HupT»ression of one 
of the court C. While there have always 
been four suits of the numbered i'., 
there has been considerable variation 
of the signs employed. The earliest signs, 
cups, money, clubs, and swords, are still 
found in the ordinary It. and Sp. packs. 
TTie Gers. at first used hearts, bells, 
leaves, and acorn*?. In fcho fifteenth 
century the Fr. adopted the present 
Biras, spades, hearts, clubs, and diamonds. 
The spade is the Ger. sign of the leaf, with 
the name spada of the corresponiling Jt. 
suit of swords. The club Is an imitation 
of tbe Ger. acorn, with the trans. It. name. 
The Ger. heart ha.s survived without 
change, while the bell has become altereil 
to the diamond, originally of circular 
shape, but now square. C. have been 
subject to excla^ duty in England since 
the reign of James I., when the duty 
was 68. per gross of packs. It has 
varied greatly from time to time, and 
in 1801 waa 2s. Qd. per pack, but was 
gradually reduced untiUn 1862 it became 


3d. per pack. There is now an excise 
licence to sell of £1. The present import 
duty is 3s. 9d. a dozen packs. The 
number of packs made is estiiuated at 
20,000,000 per annum. See W. A. Chatto, 
Pacts and Speculations on the Origin and 
History of Playing Cards, 1848; W. 11. 
Willshiro, Descriptive Catalogue of Playing 
and othc,r Cards in the British Museum, 
1876; E. S. Taylor, History of Playing 
Cords, 1805; H. T. Morley, Curifnis 

Playing Cards, 1931; VV'. G. IJenhum, 
Playing Cards, 1931. Also sepnnde 
articles on the various games. 

Carduooi, Bartolomeo (1.560-1608), It. 
painter, better known by the Sp. form of 
his name, Carducho. A pupil of Zuccarct, 
he helped lum to paint the great cupola 
at Florence, and w'ent with him to Spain, 
1585. There ho became painter to Philip 
II. and 111. With Tibaldi he painted 
much in the Escurial. lie also began 
frescoes in the Pnrdo, finished by hi< 
brother, Vincenzio {(/.v.). His l)cst work 
wa.s ‘The Descent from the Cross,’ in San 
Felipe cl Real at Madrid. Other works 
were the ‘Immaculate Conception’ ami 
‘Nativity,’ f(»r the .Tc.suit church; ‘St. 
Sebastian,’ ‘The Last Supper.’ A.s archi- 
tect and sculptor he studied under 
Ainmanati. 

Carducci, Giosu6 (1 836-] 907), It. poet. 
b. at Val di Castcllo in Tuscany. IIo wa.« 
the son of a physician, and began life as a 
teacher. He spent a youth of seven* 
study, and was appointed in I860 to a 
professorship of It literature at the univ. 
of Bologna. This post he held until his 
death, with the exi-option of a short 
interval in 1867, when ho was suspended 
for pai-ticipat Ion in the movement for the 
unification of Italy. In 1876, having 
become a supporter of the Savoy dynasty, 
he was made member of the It. parliament. 
Uis poetry bears -Uie impress of his 
erudition, and is frequently pedantic and 
recondite. His earliest, verses, afterwards 
pub. as Juvenilia, have little merit, and 
are modelled upon Altlcri and Mauzoni. 
His best poems were written during the 
period 1860-70 following upon bis ap- 
pointment at Bologna, and were pub. 
under the title of Devennaliu. They deal 
mostly with tbe political events of the 
time and include his famous poem, the 
Hymn to Suta^n (1863). which eulogises 
tbe spirit of revolt and rcsurgoiico against 
eltete custom and worn-out institutions. 
The Dccennalia show a liberation from 
tho earlier influences, which become more 
complete after 1870, when C. adopted 
Hugo as his model and gave freer ex- 
pression to his political views. His most 
esteemod poems are the unrhymed Odi 
Barbare, (1877, 1882, and 1889), which, 
written in metres taken from Horace, 
place him, by their eloquence, dignity, and 
impressiveness, idgh in the rariKS of 
classical writers. Though in form a 
classicist, C. has been placed by some 
among the It. ‘naturalist’ poets, on 
account of his rcvolutiomiry tendencies. 
Hie complete works were Issued In Opere 
(21 vols.), 1889-19*28, and Poeaie, printed 
separately. 1902. See life by B. Croce, 
1927. 
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Carducoi, Vincenzio (156^ - 
paialer, brother of Bartolomeo (q.v . ), under 
whom and Ziicairo he studied. Ilo went 
with hia brother to Spain, 158.*), »uid after 
his death tinlshed the gallery of the l*ardo 
lor 1‘hilip III., adoi)tlng the liist. of 
Achilles instead of (Charles V.’s life, lie 
painted some fifty lai’gc pictures for the 
faithuaians of K1 Paular; rep reason ting 
scenes from the life of St. Bruno, and 
martyrdoms and miracles of the monks of 
that order. Other works were ‘ HattUjs 
of the Thirty Y(iars War,* ‘St. Anthony 
of l*adua,’ ‘St. Jerome’ (unfinished), lie 
wrote, in Castilian. IHalogos de las excelen- 
vitu^ dc la I'iniiira (1633). 

Carduchi, race of people who formerly 
mhabiied the mountainous disbs. of 
modern Kurdistan and are probable 
ancestors of the Kurds. 

Carducho, Bartolomeo, sec C^\RDreei. 

Carduus, see Thistle. 

Cardwell, eo. and tn. of Queensland, 
Australia. The tu. is situated on 
Boekingham Bay, 800 m. N.\V. by N. of 
Brisbane. The harbour is c,iipaeiouH and 
('osy of access. (loM and tin arc found in 
the liist., and there are extensive forests 
from w’hieh c*edar is exported. There 
are sauce lactones and works tor l.inuing 
meat. Dugong fishing is Ciirried on. 
Pot). .‘>000. 

Cardwell, Edwat.i ''W87-1861), F.ng, 
hi.storian, h. at Blaeklnirn in LaiU'at^Inre. 
lie was Camden prof, of anet. hi-'^t (1826- 
1861), rector ot Stoke Briiern in North- 
amptonshire (1.828), and prmcjpal of 
St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford U8.31). Ihh 
publications include an ed. of Aristotle’s 
Kthirs\ a Htudonts’ ed. of the (ik. Te.sla- 
moiit (1837): Docinnodtir^/ A^tnal^ of ihe 
lie formed (Jhan/i of Kvylntid from I’'i46 to 
1710 (1839); History of (Umfereuces^ etc., 
connected with the Rensinn of the Hook of 
Homnion Prayer (1840); Reformatio Leynm 
K cries iasti ram m (18 .0 0 ) . 

Cardwell, Edward Cardwell, first Vis- 
count U8 13-86), Eng. statesman, h. at 
Liverpool; educated at Winchester and 
Oxford. He tioeame a, bniTister in 1838 
and M.P. for Chlhcroc In 1842. Sir 
Robert Peel maiic him secretary of the 
Trea.siiry (1845-46). In 1847 ho wa.s 
returned for Liverpool, but hist his seat in 
1852 owing to supporting the repeal of the 
navigation laws, and was m the same year 
returmal for Oxfoid city. In Lord 
Aberdeen’s ministry he was president 
of the Board of Trade (1852-55), and under 
Lord Palmerston becviine secretary for 
Ireland (1859-61), Chancellor of the 
Duchy of l>ancaster (1861), and while 
secretary for the colonics (18)54 - 66), put 
an end to tran.sportntiim. In (Jladsl one’s 
ministry ho was secretary for war (1868- 
1874), and ho tvarried out in 1871-72 his 
groat plan of reorganisation, abolishing the 
purchase of commissions, introducing the 
retirernont of officers, the short-sorvice 
system, and, above all, infantry orgaiii- 
satJon of linked batLilions (sec also Army 
--General Sketch of the History of the 
British Army: ITali>a.nk). He was, in 
company with Lord Stanhope, Peel’s 
literary executor, and ed. his memoirs 
(1866-57). Haised to the peerage In 1874 


OH Viscount C. of Ellcrbeck. See Sir R. 
Blddiilph, Lord Cardwell at the War Office, 
1904. 

Care, or Carle Sunday^ the Sunday 
preceding I’alm Sunday, .so called from 
tho pnietlco of eating carllngs, i.e. peas 
roosi<*d or fried in imttcr, on this day. 

Cardme, sec QuAimAOp;aiMA. 

Cargme, Marie Antoine (1784-1833), 
Kr. chef, b. in Parks, who became cook to 
Talleyrand, tho Fr. plenipotentiary. Ho 
accompanied his employer to tho congress 
of Vienna. Snbsociucntly ho became chef 
to tho Eng. prince regent (aft.erward.s 
George IV.) and to the empresses of 
ilusHia and Austria. He was tamed for 
the artistic natiiro of lii.s dishes. He 
wTote Les Di^iruners de V Knijiereur 
Napoleon', La Cuisi ne franraise Le Maitrc 
d* hotel frnnrais; ami other culinary works. 

Carentan, tn. of Franco, in the dept, of 
Manche, 25 m. W’. of Bayoux. It has the 
ruins of an anct. castle. Pop. 3600. 

Carew, George, Earl of Totnes and 
Baron Carew of Clapton (1557-1629), 
Eng. nobleman. He studied at Oxford, 
and afterwards held a command In the 
Iri.sh wars against the earl of Desmond. 
In 1.596 he led a succ'essful expedition to 
Cadiz, and was aftcrwarrt.s appointed 
lord president of Munster, where he soon 
reduced the rebels to submission. He is 
often Hiipposcd to have written an account 
of tho Irisli war in the work Hibernia 
Pacata. But the virtual aiitlior of this 
book was Sir Thomas Stafford, reputed to 
be C^’s natural .son, wdio had .«iervcd with 
him m Munster. C. is also said to have 
written tho liist. of the reign of Henry 
V. w'hii*ii i.s embodied in Speed’s 
Chronicle. C. certainly pre.servefl and 
aimotuP'd all leMers and papers relating 
to Ireland of his owm day. and many vols. 
of his MSS. on Irish alYairs were placed by 
Laud in the Lambeth Library; while 
others aio among the Harleian MSS. He 
lived on the closest term.s of friendship 
with Sir Walter Raleigh for thirty years, 
and in 1618 pleaded with Jame** I. on 
behalf of Raleigh, wiiile T>ady C. proved a 
kind friend to Baleigh’s family after the 
exoention. 

Carew, John Edward (1785-1868), Irish 
Kcnlpt<ir, h. at Waterford, but cume U> 
London in 1 809. wiiere he d. He exhibited 
at tho Royal Academy from 1830 to 1848. 
His best statu e.s are ‘ Whittingtoii 
listening to tlie Loudon Bells,' ‘The Death 
of Nelson at Trafalgar,’ and the ‘Model 
of a Gladiator.’ 

Carew, Sir Nicholas, Eng. courtier and 
favourite of Henry VII I . related to Anno 
Boleyu. Ho attended Ilenry in Franco, 
1513, and wa-s knighted before 1517, when 
he became keeper of Greenwich Park. 
He became Mast-er of the Horse, 1522; 
envoy to Franco, 1527 and 1532. C. was 
M.P. for Surrey, 1529. and envoy to 
Charles V., 1529-30. Ho was executed 
for his share In tho nianiucsti of Exeter’s 
conspiracy, 1539. 

Carew, Sir Peter (1 5U-75). Eng. soldier, 
travelled laiwcly in Franco and Italy. 
He served PhieWt of Orange, 1525-30. 
Henry VIII. made him a gentleman of tho 
privy ohambor. C. served in the Fr. war. 
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1544: wa8 knlRhted, 1545; sheriiT of 
Devonf^hire, 1546. He helped to cnisli the 
Devonahire rising, 1549. He opposed 
Mary's luarriago Avlth Philip, was im- 
prisoned for a timo, but became constable 
of the Tower, 1572. See life by Hooker 
(Vowoll); Catalogue of Carew MSS., 
151f>^74. 

Carew, Richard (1555-1620), Entf. 
poet and antiquary. He studied at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and was sheriff of Corn- 
wall. Ilis Survey of Cornwall (1602) w'os 
held in high repute oud was reprinted 
in do :Maiseaux’s cd. (1723 and 1769), 
and in Tonkin’s (or Lord dc Dunsterv file's) 
<1811). Ilis trans. of the first five cantos 
of Tasso's Oernsalemme Liberata (1.504) 
Is more correct than that of Edward 
Fairfax. 

Carew, Thomas (c. 1598-1639), Eng. 
poet and courtier; educated at Oxford, 
afterwards leading a somewhat wandering 
life. For a time ho travelled as secretary 
with his kinsman. Sir Dudley Carleton. 
He went on embassies to Venice, Turin, 
and to Franco (1619), and was later 
attached to the court of Charles I. G. 
wrote Caelum Briianniciivi, a masque 
(1634), short poems, and sonne Is addressed 
to a ‘Celia.* Ilis poems show Donne's 
influence. Ho formed ono of the poetic 
circle that surrounded Hen Jonson, and 
was a friend of Sir John Suckling, His 
collected works W’ere ed. by Arthur 
Vincent, 1899. 

Garex (Lat. carex, sedge), genus of 
plants of the order Cyperaceie. Tho 
various species are for the most part 
inhab, of wet and swampy grounds, iu 
hogs, feus, and marshes, in the temperate 
and N. parts of the world ; in Britain they 
are known aa sedges. The flowers aro 
unisexual, sometimes dioBcious, and are 
devoid of perianth-leaves. The male 
flower consists of a simple spike, the three 
stamens being situated in tho axils of 
glumes; the female flower consists of two 
or three superior, united carpels. The 
leaves are stiff, with sharp or saw-liko 
edges, and vegetattvo reproduction by 
ofj^hoots is common. Tho tough, hard 
leaves are used in hop-grmmds for tying 
the hops te poles, in Italy they ore placed 
between staves of wine-ccu^ks and used for 
making ciiair-bottorns. In C. sylvotica 
they ore combed and dressed and used for 
lining gloves and shoes in Laplaml as a 
protection against frostbite. C, urenaria 
frequents sand-dunes; C. dioica and C. 
eoirpoidea are dioecious specimens. Cotton 
^gross' {Kriophorum), growing on moors, 
is also a member of tho Cypcraccee. 

Carey, Henry (c. 1690-1743), Kng. 

humorous poet and musician, reputed son 
of George Savlle, inurMUcss of Halifax. 
He studied music under Iloselngravc and 
Gcmlniani. C. was author of tho libretto 
to The Dragon of Wantley (munic by 
Lampc, 1737); ho pub. six cantatas (1732), 
and 'The Musical Century (1737). His 
famous ChronhotonthoUjqos (1731) Is a 
burlesqae on thp mouthing plays of bis 
period. His Pwms on Several Occasions 
(1729) were praised by Addison, His 
name Is best remembered for the ballad 
ScUly in ow Alley, bat the present tune is 


not C.’s. C. was said to be author and 
composer of Ood save the King, but the 
claim was unfounded. Ilis poem Namby 
Pamby, in ridicule of Ambrose PhlUps 
(f/.i?.), added expression to tho language, 
ilis granddaughter was nioLhor of Kean, 
tho ti'Ogediun. 

Carey, James (1845-83), Irish revolu- 
tionary, b. in Dublin. Ho became a 
member of tho Fenian conspiracy and one 
of the originators of the Invincibles (1881 ). 
He took part In the murder of I^ord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Thomas 
Burke, permanent undcr-sccretary for 
Ireland, on May 6, 1882, but tried to save 
lumseJf by turning queen's evidence. lie 
was, however, murdered soon afterwartis 
on hoard ship, near tho Capo, by I'atrick 
O'Donnell. 

Carey, Lucius, see FALKLANn, Viscoumt. 

Carey, Sir Robert (c. 1560-1639), 

youngest son uf Lord Hiinsdon, served 
Queen Elizabeth in various < apacities, 
linally becoming Eng. warden of the 
Border ^larches. He carried tho news of 
her death to Edinburgh in the short space 
of sixty hours. Ho was created earl of 
Monmouth by Charles 1, in 1626, but tlm 
title d. with him. His Menunrs (od. 1808) 
contain nii interesting record of Border 
hist. 

Carey, William (1761-1834), Eng. 
oriental scholar, h. at Pnulcrspury in 
Northamptonsliirc. In 1787 lio became 
minister first at Moulton in Northampton- 
shire, and afterwards at Leicester. Active 
iu forming a Baptist missionary society, 
he was chosen In 1793 first Baptist mission- 
ary to India. He laljoiircd arduously to 
spread Christianity and issued Biijles in 
forty (IJfl'ercnt oriental languages ami dia- 
lects. Ho also pub. grammars and 
diet'onailcs in Bengali, Mahrattl, and 
Sanskrit, and ed. the Ilflmfiyana (1806- 
1810). He was from 1801 to 1830 oriental 
prof, at Fort WilWam College, Calcutta. 
See liH life (1885) by Uoorgo Smith 
(Excryman's Library). 

Carfin, vil. in par. of Bothw-ell, Lanark- 
shire, Scotland, notable for a grotto laid 
out on similar lines to that of Lourdes. 
Many Catholic pilgrims visit it annually. 
There are also colliericH. Pop. 2000. 

Cargados, or Nazareth Islands, group 
of jM. lying N.E. of Maimitius, of which 
they are a dependency. 

Cargill, Donald (1619-81), Scottish 
Covenanter, b. at Battray, Perthshire. 
He was macio minister of Glasgow in 
1055, but deprived of his living for 
opposing the Kesterntion (1660). He 
fought at Bothwell Bridge (1079), bec/umo 
a field preacher, and took part In tho 
Sanquhar declaration (ICSO). Soon after- 
words ho excommunicated tho king and 
his ofllcials at 'I’orwood, near Stirling, for 
which act a rew’ord was offered for his 
capture. Executed at Kdinburgh. July 
17, 1681. 

Cargo, see under Bill Of Lading, and 
Freight. ' 

Carham, par. In the co, pf Northumber- 
land, England. It la situated on the 
R. Tweed and hoa a railway station. 
Pop, 900. 

Caria, anct. maritime prov. of Asia 
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Minor, boniided by Ionia and Lydia on 
the N., the Maenn Sea on the S., and 
Lydia on the E. The country is nioun- 
taluoos, its chief heights being over 3000 
ft., while Mt. Latinos reaches the olovn- 
i ion of 4500 ft. The coast is irregular and 
deeply indented, being fringed with 
nunierou'^ is., chief among which are tlie 
tlk. is. of Ubodes and Cos. The Carlaus 
were originally a distinct nationality and 
maintained thoraselvcs in the interior 
against the Gks., but were afterwards 
subdued by the Persians. The country 
was conquered by Alexander the Great, 
and became Anally part of the lloin. 
Empire. It now forms part of Turkey. 

Cariama, Dicholophus, or Seriema, genus 
of S. Amer. birds, roseinbles the secretary 
bird, and is often placed near It among 
the Falconiformcs. Internally, however, 
it is nearer to tlio Grulformes, and the 
famlJy CariaiiJdm is now usually classed 
under that tribe. C. criatala, the seriema 
or created screamer, is a common species 
with long legs, short wings, short and 
slightly hooked beak, a well -developed 
CTesb, and long tail. Easily domesticated 
and will guard its owmer’s fowls when 
tamed. 

Cariban, ace OAiiins. 

Caribbean Sea, part of the Atlantic 
Ocean that lies bep ecu the coasts of S. 
and Central Ameiica ana the is. of Cuba. 
Jluiti, anil Puerto Hlco and the Leeward 
and Windward Is. It communicates 
wMtb the gulf of Mexico by the Yucatan 
Strait, and Is divided into two deep 
basms, both In parts over 20,000 ft. deep, 
by a broa<l submarine bank loss than 
0000 ft. d(H)p. lying between Jamaica and 
Honduras. Ttio E. and lai*gcr basin ha.s 
an area of 231,000 sq. m. The \\'. basin 
is considerably smaller. The two basins 
are united by a strait between Jamaica 
and Cuba and Haiti. 'I'ho sea forms the 
turning point of the Gulf Stream. See 
G. H. Illakeslee (ed.), AJrxico and the 
Caribbean^ 1020; A. Waugh, Thx Sunlit 
Caribbean, 1048. 

Caribbee Islands, name, eldelly of his- 
torical importance, sometimes applied to 
the whole of the W. Tiidies, strictly com- 
prising only the chain of is. Iroin Pimrto 
Rico to the Venezuelan coast of S. 
America. They are known also as Lesser 
Antilles, the bulk falling into the tw'o 
groups of Leew'ard and Windward Is. 
Home of the chief is. In the cliain are Ht. 
Christopher (Ht. Kitts), Nevis, Montserrat, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, Ht. Vincent (IJrit.); 
Guadeloupe, Martinique (Fr.); Haba and 
Ht. Eustatius (Dutch). 

Cariboo, diet, of Drit. Columbia ex- 
tending on botl) banks of the Fraser R., 
near ita aource. It is important on acxiount 
of its gold mines. 

Caribou, ae^ Rr.rNDi:p'.R. 

Caribt, or Caribbees (Oharaibocs), nanio 
(first used by Columbus) of a predatory, 
warlike people of H. America, from whom 
the Carlbau stock takes Its name. They 
'were expert soamou and, according to the 
latest views, spread from B. America 
northwards, occupying the Lesser AutUlos, 
near what Is still called the Caribbean Sea, 
by conquest of the original Arawakan 


tribes. They were distinguished for 
ferocity and cruelty, and made a bold 
resistance to the Spaniards. C. is said to 
mean valiant man. They wrero cAnul- 
bals, the word canrdhal itself being a 
corruption of Columbus’s 'caribal* (de- 
rived from their tdbal name), perhaps 
referring to the ‘canine’ voracity of the C. 
See Cannibalism. To put an end to the 
constant disturhancos caused by the C., 
the Eng. gov. in 1790 deported them 
.nearly all from Dominica and Ht. Vincent 
to lluatan Is. olT Honduras. They num- 
bered about 6000, and have »slnco spread 
over the neighbouring mainland, the 
iiialority being now settled m Honduras 
and N icaragua. A mong the chief Cariban 
tribes are tlie l^alinelins in Hrazil ; Bakairis 
and Nahuquas on the Upper Xingu; 
Apotos and Waywai in Hrazilian Guiana; 
Roncouyennos and G'allbls In Fr. Guiana; 
Mucusi in Brit. Guiana; Kalinas in Dutch 
Guiana; Makirifares and Motllones in 
Venezuela. They are usually slight in 
Agure, but strong and well-formed, though 
lacking muscle. They were described at 
the discovery of the now world as ‘the 
strongest, handsomest, and inr>Bt Intelli- 
gent’ natives of that part. They are 
reddish-brown in colour, with long, thick, 
black hair, and Mongoloid features. They 
drink quantities of paiwari (liquor made 
from the cassava plant). Tlirough nd- 
inixturo with negroes some are knowui as 
; Black C. The C. were partly an agric. 
people, and made good pottery. 'I'ije 
inodorn tribes are far more peaceful than 
the nnet. They no longer have com- 
munal dwellings, but separate families, 
each in its own house. Tholr religion is 
ctTomoniul, and they practise the couvado 
(</ r.). "i’Jio favourite weapon is a battle- 
axe of polished stone. The kinship of the 
various C. communities from Central 
America to (Jentral Brazil is entirely 
linguistic. See also Amkkioan Indians. 

Carica, typical genus of the order 
Caricaceie.wiuch grows in tropical America. 
Tlie best-known species is C. Papaya, the 
pa paw, a tree which lu\s many uses. It 
Is eaten ripe, boiled as a vegetable, the 
milky juice is a vermifuge. The juice of 
the plant forms a cosmetic, the leaves 
are used in washing instead of soap, and 
oniinals fed on the plant la'coine tender. 
C. candamarcenaia has edible seeds. 

Caricature (It. caricatura). a representa- 
tion of some person or group in such a 
manner as to excite ridicule or contempt. 
The wmed Is from the Low* Lat. Varricare, 
to load a oar, and its conuotation is ‘to 
charge or load with exaggeration,’ and 
the It. W'ord caricatura was Arst given its 
l>re.sent meaning by Aniuluilo Carracci as 
applied to drawings in this vein by him- 
self and others of bis scliool In Bologna In 
the sixteenth century. In Eng. the word 
Is comparatively inodcru, having been 
Arst uflod by Sir Thomag Browne in his 
Christian Morala (iiart ili.h but the hist, 
of C. goes back certainly to Ok„ poaaibly 
early Egyptian tlmcM. In Greece and 
Rome, hower^'^. pictorial as compared 
with literary satire held but a email place. 
W'ith the exception of a few vase painting 
which have survived, Ok. Cbi. are only 
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known to us through references in Aris- 
tophanes and elsewhere, but many gro- 
tesque drawings have been uncovei*ed in 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, and IMiny 
mentions painters skilled in burlesque 
ortraiture. Doth literary and artistic C. 
ave always based themselves more or 
less on actual facts and features. Even 
physical deformity, which oiigiiL to 
excite pity, has often been made a subject 
for derision, and as religious wars have 
been among the most cruel, so religious 
Gs., as in the pagan mockeries of the oai*ly 
Chdstians, and the broadsheets issued 
during the Reformation, have been among 
the most venomous and insulting. Artists 
in the Middle Ages loved the grotesque; 
witness the monsters of the illuminated 
MSS. and the gargoyles of the cathedrals. 
Jn the tenth and eleventh centuries the 
story of Reynard the Fox, among others, 
was used by monkish wnteis for satirical 
and didactic purposes; after passing 
through many variations, tho story as now 
generally known was printed at Lulicck 
in 1498, with illiifitrations to match tho 
text. Caxton had already pub. an earlier 
version in Eng. A geueratiou later Hol- 
liein produced his ‘Moralities,’ iucluding 
the famous ‘Dance of Death.’ These 
prepared the way for the great develop- 
ment of the art of C. in the sixteenth and 
following centuries. Denuany ami Hol- 
land were ut first most prolific, but Jacques 
Callot of Lorraine (15y’2-lt>35) struck out 
a new line, which was freely copied. As 
pictorial satire had played so groat a part 
in religious disputes, it wa.s now employed 
also in politicjs. Political uiiknow’u in 
tho conditions of society in the Middle 
Ages, was only introduced with the art of 
printing. One of the earliest engravings 
which can be calleil a political C. was a 
Fr. drawing of 1499 entitled Le Recers du 
jeu des Suysaes (‘the defeat of the game 
of the Swiss’). The picture shows a card 
table round which arc Louis XII. of 
France. Henry VII. of ^^ngland, the king 
of Hpam, and a Hwiss noble, the lesson 
being that Louis has won the game, mz. 
his aspirations to It. ter., despite the open 
hostility of tho Swiss nobJes, The 
majority of such Cs. as were jiroduced 
in this early period w ere Fr. Cs. in Frants 
bCH^ame comparatively frequent in the 
seventeenth century, hut ceased with the 
curtailment of Uie lree»lom of tlio press 
under Louis XIV.. Uiough many were pub. 
in Holland or other countricH and im- 
ported, Louis XIV. being tbe esiMJcial 
object c»f satire. In England political C. 
was unknown up to the sixteenth century, 
and only came into 64miG vogue with the 
political struggles of the Stuart period. 
The earliest victims of such satire were the 
Eplseopalian party in tho Church and the 
cavaliers, whose insolence supplied the 
caricaturist with his cue. A famous Eng. 
CX of this period was one entitled ‘An 
Kmblemo of the limes,’ produced in 1647: 
it represents war as an armed giant 
traoapiiDg on mutilated bodies, while 
Hypocrisy, a two-fheed woman, is seen 
WMDg towards some distant cltv. Playing* 
oarda were not seldom the medium for C., 
directed against the Commonwealth, Oen. 


Lambert being a favourite subject, tho 
inspiring force liehiud these Os. being tlie 
Court party, who were the equals of the 
reformer in appreciating the power of C. 
on popular imagination. In 1710 there 
was a veritable storm of Cs. in England, 
provoked by hatred of Dr. Sachoverell ; 
while in the same period the Whigs began 
to make full use of the w^eapon. Many if 
not most of these Cs. were actually pro- 
duced in Holland, to which country 
modern political C., though originating 
in Franco, owes its development. With 
the accession of George 1. (1714) tho public 
appetite for politioul and social 0. in- 
creased greatly, and iiecamo almost a 
a necessity of sooiai life; but it was rather 
in the time of Walpole tliat Eng. political 
C. received its great impetus, when both 
Wlug and Tory made use of it. Women 
of the jieriod took so great an interest in 
politics that Cs. of that time were often 
introiluced on fans and on other artiidcs 
of a persouaJ natui*c. Yet even then the 
popular idea of a C. wtis indeterminate. 
Cs. were called ‘hieroglyphics,’ because 
they W'cre so full of inystorioiis allusion 
and not coniprehensilile to the ordinary 
miml. During the cightccntii century 
in Englaml reai*hcd its height in the work^ 
of Hogarth, whose ‘Marriage i\ la Mode’ 
and similar Cs. have never been excelled. 
In politics, tlie S. Sea Dubblo and the 
abuses of Walpole’s administnition in- 
vited and received satire, and witli the 
outbreak of the Fr. Devolution came 
also a furious cartoonists’ war, Gillray and 
Rowlandson txMng matched against Fr. 
rivals of e<iual virulence if loss pow'er. 
Gillray, whose first Cs. were directed 
against tlie .Slicllmrne Ministry and de- 
veloped with malicioius pungency against 
George 111. (as c.y. in the famous C. of 
‘The King and the Apple Dumpling’) 
was the greatest carmaturisl of his age, 
and ins works form a hist, of tiio more 
important part of the reign of George III. 
Chauiptleiiry’s Histoir'e de la Caricature, 
gi\c.s an idea of the savage, often disgust- 
ing, work of that era in France. During 
IJie nineteenth century these grossnessch 
were quite abolished in England and 
largely so aliroad. A great impetus Lj 
F r., and indeed to European, C. was given 
l)y the Fr. pcrioiLlcal, La Cariralure, 
fouiulcd by Clmrk« Philipon (1806-62) 
in 18.(0, follow'cd two years later by Le 
Chunran. In these and in Le Journal 
de litre, which was started in 1847, 
Pliilipon cncounigcd a distinguished body 
of Fr. wiricatnrists, which included such 
cchdinitcil luiiiies as llonor6 Daumier, 
I’aul Gavuriii, H. T. Moimier, ‘Grand- 
ville’ (Jean 06rard), aud Gustavo Doi-6. 
Following the Fr. example, Pufic/i, or the 
London Charivari was founded in England 
in 1812, and similar periodlcsals were pro- 
duced in Germany, Italy, and in most, if 
not all, European countries^ each country 
developing its own stylo of Ci with strongly 
marked national characteristics. Among 
Ger. caricaturists T. H. Heine with his 
bitter satire deserves particular mentiou, 
and in B'ranoe *Oiran d’Ache’ (Emmanuel 
Poir^) emd ‘Cham' (Vioomte de No^), 
with many others carried od the brilliance 
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of their predecesaore. To return to Great 
Britain, George Crulkshank comofl be- 
tween the school of Gillray and the later 
one of Punch with a stylo all his own. 
Witli his brother Ilobort, he began as a 
bitter political carictiturist, but Is chiefly 
I'enujiubcrcd for his later drawings de- 
picting the social life of his time. Since 
his time Great Britain has been exceed- 
ingly rich both In carkiaturlsts proper and 
in draughtsmen whose work is sometimes 


Among other political cartoonists of the 
time mention must be made of W. Bow- 
eher In the periodical Jvdy and Gordon 
Thomson In Fun. The introduction of 
plioto process-engraving in the early 
seventies frefid artists from their hitherto 
dependence on wood-cut technique, and 
was thus an important encouragement to 
O. of a wider range and versatility. The 
charming sketches of Randolph Caldecott 
(1846-8G). the fun and r>athos of Phil May, 



TTIK NEW nUTV OE aClENCi: 

A Dully tlefiiU (1933) by Will lepioducod witli pemiibSioi . 


difficult to classify (c.t/. the larnous car- 
toon ‘Dropping the Pilot’ by Joliii 
TeunieJ). John I^eccii (1817-64) with 
his political cartoons (this word being 
first applied by him to a C. drawing), 
Richard Doyle (1824-83). Sir John 
Tennicl (1850-1600), 0. S. Keene (1851- 
1801), Du Maurlcr (1860-06), Linlcy 
Samboumo (1871-1910), Harry Fumiss 
(1880- 19*25), K. T, Reed (1890- 19*20), 
Sir Bernard Partrid^ (1901-19*25), and 
others gave much of their best work In 
Funcht cither in political C. or in illustra- 
tion of jokes. Cs. of prominent people 
rained an especial vorae In the pages of 
Vanity Fair with the work of *Ape’ 
(Carlo Pellegrini) and ‘Spy* (Leslie Ward). 


and the brilliant work of artists such as 
“F. C. G.’ (yir Francis ('amithei’s Gould), 
•Max Beerbohm, and othor-^, have helped 
to place Kiig. humorous art in the very 
first rank. Gould was the first cartoonist 
to draw dally for a newspaper, the JVesl' 
minster Gazette, and Max licerbohm’s wit 
found expression in his drawings of 
humorous situations in which lie placed 
the leading figures « f his day, mostly 
from the world of lettrrs. His drawings . 
were of the simplest in outline. Phil 
May, although Eng. bom, began his 
career with hU work for the Sydney 
bulletin, a periouical in which an Amer. 
artist, Livingstono Hopkins, also made a 
name for pollticaJ and social satire. Will < 
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Dyson also graduated from the Sydney 
Bulletin to become well known in England 
<luring the First World War and for many 
years after it for his hard-hitting politf- 
<'nJ cartoons, reminiscent of Gillray. 
j^ustralia btis continued to provide a 
lioiLTlshlng held for the ciirleaturist. 
Norman Lindsay is only one among many 
names. Another Australian paper, the 
popular SmiWn Weekly^ provides an out- 
Jet for well -executed cartoons, although 
somewhat gross in taste, on political topics. 
As mentioned above, the word C. has 
to-day given place to cartoon, and this 
latter w’ord, which in its primary slgnitt- 
cance meant a picture of a larger sis^e 
than usual in a paper or periodioU, is now 
applied to any political or social C. of any 
size whatsoever. In connection with 
humorous illustration, which is a C. of life 
and often combined with the creation 
of charoc'ters, mention must bo ma<le of 
Wm. Ileatb Robinson with his wbiiusi- 
cal inventions. George Uelcher, and Hriiw 
Hairnsfather, the creator of ‘Ole Bill,* 
0 prominent character of the First World 
War. In the thirties, however, the illus- 
troted joke began to show a decline in 
popularity , and the comic situation pic- 
ture with little or no explanation in words 
came Into vogue. In this connection 
11. M. Bateman, ‘Fougasse’ (Kenneth 
Bird), and *l*out’ became acknowledged 
masters. Meanwhile, the London claily 
newspapers, toklng their lead from the 
Westniinsler (Jnzeitet made a regular 
feature of the cartoon. fc?orne prominent 
cartoonists, e.y, ‘Boy’ (Percy Fcaron) of 
the London Krening Nev-s, delighted in 
very small cartoons of no pretensions to 
artistic merit, witli serial characters like 
‘John Citizen’ and ‘Lilly Dally,' sym- 
bolical of the gov. ‘mandarin,’ which be- 
came familiar through repetition. David 
Low. on the other hand, the Australian- 
born cartooni«!t and probably the 
known cartoonist in Kngland of his day, 
indulges In bold oiitIme.s with considerable 
.artistic merit. He' possesses a keen 
•f)(ditleaJ sense, and Ids satires in the 
;LoT]don Star anri, later, in I he ijoudon 
Ereniiig Standard on politicjaJ and bocial 
>.11fe. are full of sting but sometimes <*oarsc. 
Jn particular, his cartoons on Hitler, 
•Goering, and other Nazi leaders before and 
during the yccond World War were nn- 
►rivallcd. In a lighter vein the coi'toons 
rof Sidney Strube, the ci’cator of the 
‘Little Man,’ thoiigti intentionally devoid 
dike those of ‘Poy’ of artistry, were 
.always popular and apposite. W. K. 
'ilasoldcii of the London Daily Mirror 
,l>ecanie known for light social satire, and 
jthe work of the cartoonist as a sports 
.cartoonist found Its pioneer in Toni 
WebsU»r. In the fJ.S.A. poJitical C. for 
a hundred years kept pace with that of 
Europe, deriving from Gillray. whoso 
influence w'as brought to America by 
Win. Charles, a Scottish immigrant. 
From the tiroe..of the Civil war. political 
satire received a tremendous Impetus in 
the ILS A., achieving Its greetest pro- 
minence in the work or Thomas Nast; and 
both in caption and draughtsmanship the 
cartoons of such papess as Judge and Life 


were ahead of those of almost any other 
country. During the lost forty years tho 
w^ork of Amor, cartoonists has given rise 
to tho outstanding popularity of tho 
‘comic strip,* without which a newspaper 
is hardly complete in the U.S A. Comio 
strips portray a series of episodes In tho 
lives of imaginary bnl typical cartoon 
characters. Harry llershflehl, Reuben 
Goldberg, George McManus (of ‘ Bringing 
Up Father’ fame). Rudolph Dirks (creator 
of the Katzcnjaminer Kids), Harold Gray, 
Bud Fisher (creator of Mutt and ,lolT) aro 
a few uanicK among numy ai fists who 
have achieved fame in tho nrt of tho 
comic strip, which also gained greatly in 
popularity in Great Britain during the 
Second World V\’ar. 

Caries, necrosis (death) of harder tis.siios, 
i.e, bones and tcetb, of the iiody. It 
P'seiTibles the ulceration of the softer 
tissues, but by reason of the ronsfitnlJori 
of the parts att.ucke<l, it is of a more 
serious nature, and the inorgiinic <-onsti- 
tution of tho tissues renders thtun less 
easy to replace, and therc'fore to heaJ. It 
Ls generally caused by an injury, but also 
accompanies scrofula, syphilis, phosphorus 
poisoning, and tubercle. The cldef seats 
of the disease are the eaneellsted (siiongy) 
bones, the bones of the verfei»ral column, 
and those of the Angers and feet. The 
diseased bone iieccunes -»oft and n*d, and 
particles come olT, while the uhsTation of 
tho bone itself comes to the snrfaeo nnd 
forms a Astula. The matter of Hie iiU'cra- 
tion must be rentove<l. and the part 
tpeatrd antlsepticallv when the bone may 
hcjal. or tlie result may l>e ol)taiiiod by 
gouging or excision A course of ealcimu 
phosphate promotes formation of new 
bone. Dental C’. (ser Dkntisthy) Is 
chronic decay of the teeth. 

Carigara, tn. on tlie coast of LcyHi*, 
I'bilippino Is. It is a port of call for 
steamers coming from Manila. l^>p. 
lG,r,(K). 

Carignan. tn. of FraricM', in the dept. 
■Ardennes, on the R. Chuirs Its original 
name was Yvois. It is a \ery tdd tn. 
and its industry Is sur»plied bv the iron 
mines. Pop. ‘2300. 

Carignano, tn. of Italy, .situated S, of 
Turin Ti^ieilmont). Tin* name of this tn. 
Is that of a branch of the .'-Jnvoy family — 
Savov-Carignan. I ’op 0700. 

Carijos. fuio of the ociirlnal tribes of 
Brazil. When the Portuguese co|oniKorl 
Brazil they rccei\ed tlu-m and were not 
ho‘<tile In any way. Later on. however, 
they rose when attacked, nnd this led 
to their almost total extermination. 

Carillon, set of bolls upon which tunes 
can 1)0 played. Tlil.s Is done by some kind 
of keyboanl moehaiiisn). actuated by 
hand or by eloetrle pow’or. A C. differs 
from ebiincH by the b^lls being fixed 
instead of swinging and stnick on the 
outside by hanimers. Ip .some parts of 
Europe C. playing bos for centuries been 
Important. Thero are famous Cs. lu 
Holland, notably at Bnlges. As a war 
memorial the Idea of Installing keyboard 
C’a, was adopted after |91S at Lough- 
borough and at Wellington (New Zealand). 
C. music exists mostly lo MS. Sobott, 
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jn 1862, pub. an important 8«Jwtlon of 
preludes, fusrues, and minuets from the 
works of Matthias van den Gheyn (17-21- 
178r>), which was ed. by van Klowyck In 
eolJahoration wltii the orgranJst I^era- 
inetis. In inoro recent years, Jlenijn 
and J. A. F. VVaj^onaar wrote specially for 
the O. Fl<?ar composed a 8])cciul Mem- 
orial Chime for the opening ceremony of 
IjOUjfhhornuKli C. in 11123. C. music must 
exhibit an ititirnatc knowledjje of clavier 
txjchnlQuo. Two-part writirii?, with clearly 
dcHncd harmonic siiKpestloh , is ret'arded 
as the /Host effective. A school of C. 
piavinp: was inaujfnrated at Malinc.s (or 
Mechlin) in 1922, with Denijn as director. 
In Eiu^land a comprehensive course was 
adopted by Prof. Granville Bantock {q.v.) 
at Birmingham Univ., wdiere a lectureship 
was instituted in cumpanolopryt includim? 
iieU-makini; and tuninj?, acoustics of bells, 
<;.s. and C. music and eldme tunes, the 
c'ompoaiiij? of bell rniiaic, etc. 

Carilocus, see (Jiiarijeu. 

Carimata Islands, group of more than 
100 is. situated \V. of Borncm. They are 
separated from the is. of Billiton by the 
strait of the same name. The largest one 
of this group Grand G., is woody luid 
mountainous. Bop. ,000. 

Carina, or Keel, term applietl to two 
ot the petals of « papilionaceous dower. 
e.(], pea or labe nun.. ,.bich are fu<50fl to- 
gotlier and form a boat-shaped structure. 

Carinaria, genus of gastropod mollusc, 
IS to he found in tropical seas and the 
Mediterranean, ^’ho shell is shining in 
appearance, small and conical in shape, 
the foot is long and tlio visceral sac is 
sinall. C. medit^irravea is a cdliimon 
species. 

CarinatoB, the larger of the two groups ot 
living birds, the other being the llatitie, 
e,ih emus and ostricdies. It receives its 
name from tlie fact that the sternum is 
filvvnys keeled cxceiit in dightlcss forms, 
c.p. dodos, hut. nearly all the specifis have 
wcll-fonnod wings capable of dight. See 
Bird. 

Carini, tn. of Sieilv in Uie prov. of 
Palermo. It is situated in a hilly 
country and has a Gothic castle. Pop. 
14,300. 

Carintliia (Ger. Karnton), prov. of 
Austria, E. of Tyrol, of area about 1000 
sq. in. The dist. is mountainous, 
hounded on the N, by tlie Holic Tauern 
and Styrian Alps (uitli Gross Glockiior, 
Boehnarr. Aiikogel, HafiUT Kck, Ktuiigs- 
stuhl, etc., ranging from about 8000 to 
12,000 ft.); on the S. by tlie Comic Alps 
and Karawankas (Bobratseh or Viilaclicr 
Alp, Och Obir, Petzen, etc., ranging from 
about 7000 to 9000 ft.). The 11. Drave 
flows through tlie prov. from E. to W., its 
valley separating the two mt. chains. 
There are many beautiful lakes (Wdrthcr, 
Milistattei^, and VVeissen), and valuable 
mineral springs. Among the many passes 
across the rata, are the Pontehba or 
Pontafol Pass, through wliich goes one of 
the chief Alpine roads from Italy to 
Austria (with the fortioss of Malborgeth 
near by, overwhelmed by Fr., 1809); the 
PredlL through which goes the main road 
from C. to the coaaGand (with Predll fort 
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near by, also stormed by the Fr., 1809), 
tlie LoibI, Sceberg, and Arlecharte. 
Klageufurt Is the cap. and centre of the 
railway lines. Only a small part of the 
prov. iH adapted for tillage, most of the 
productive laud having forosta. Rye, 
wheat, oats, buckwheat, and clover-hay 
arc the chief crops. Valuable horses and 
livestock are reared. The mineral re- 
sources arc very great. C. is one of the 
chief lead producers for lOurope. Iron, 
coal, and zme are also found. , Bessemer 
steel rails, wire, bar-iron, and wire nails 
are manufactured. Machinery, textiles, 
wood-pulp, leatlier goods, flrearms, and 
cement are exported. I r udt^r the Austrian 
Con.stitution of 1920, C., like the otlier 
pro vs., sent its quota of members to the 
Biindesrat in proportion to its pop. (this 
is approximately 5-67 per cent of the total 
pop.). About 70 per cent of the people 
are Gers., 30 per cent Slovenes or Slavs. 
The majority are Koin. (.'atbolics. Many 
tns. in C. are becoming poinilar resorts. G. 
was part of Noricuin under the Rom. 
Empire. The Garni wore overwhelmed by 
Slavs (c. sixth century); (Jliarlcmagne 
annexed it to the Franki'-h Empire; then 
for 500 years it was ruled by various 
dukes, finally coming under archdukes 
of Austria, 1335. Since then, except 
when held by the Fr., 1809-13, it was 
directly subject to Austria, A small 
part of C. was transferred to Italy in 
1920 and another to Yugoslavia. Pop. 
405 000, Se^ A. Horner, Kiirnten, 1930. 

Carinus, Marcus Aurelius, Horn, em- 
Iieror c. a.d. 283-85, son of Carus, and 
governor of \V. Empire under him. 11c 
fouglit against Ger. tribes, then returned 
to Romo and luxury. Gn tlio death of 
C.*s brother, Is uineriarms, Diocletian was 
roclnimod emperor in Mcesia. C. won a 
attic against Diocletian on the Margbs. 
but was afterwards killed by his own 
soldiers. See Vopiscus, Cartnus. 

Caripuna, tribe of savages occupying 
parts of 8. America. They arc found in 
Brazil, on the banks of the Madeira R. 

Carisbrooke, jiar. in the Isle of Wight 
in the co. of Hampsliire, England. It lies 
to the 8.W. of Newport, and was once tlic 
cap. of the is. (1 Castle, partly In ruins, 
is llie distinguishing feature of tlie tn. 
It dates hack to very early times, and 
was the scone of tlie imprisonment of 
Charles I. for a time. Pop. 5000. 

Carissa, genus of thorny shrubs of the 
order Apocynaeoa% found in Asia, 
Australia, and Africa. C, Caratidajt. 
Christ's thorn, or the caran das -tree, is 
ii.sed for fencing in Indis. and the edible 
fruit is pickled, preserved, or eaten raw. 
C, Xylopieron, the bitter-wood, is a native 
of Madagascar. 

Carissimi. Giacomo (c, 1604-74), It. 
musician. He was chapel master at the 
church of Sant’ Ai>ollinari, and is famous 
for his reform of tlio recitative, attd for 
being practically the inventor of the 
cantata. His music Ls distinguished by 
its pure style and its exquisite m^odiea, 
while amouj^ his followers may be num- 
bered such men as Bassani and Alessandro 
Scarlatti. He wrote a number of ora- 
torios and cantatas, the most tajnous 

K 
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amonff the latter boiii£r 7’Ae Sacrifice of or even the medical freedom of the press 
Jephihdh, as mischievous. Consult G. J. Holyoake, 

Carit Etlar, pen-name of the Dan. Life and Charcucier of Hichard Carlile, 
dramatist and novelist, Johan Karl 1849; G. A. Aldred, liichard Carlile, 
Christian DrosbhLl (1816-1900). He was Agitator, 1923. 

b, at Fredericia, and studied painting for Carlile, Wilson (1847-1942). founder 
some time at the academy of Copenhagen, of the Church Army, b. at Brixton, Jan. 
He then took up literature, and pub. 14, of Scottish descent on his father’s 
Sldgtskabei in 1839. His works Include side; educated London College of Divinity, 
historical romanc^, tales of Dan. life. In early life ho entered businoHS, travelled 
and dramas. His Skrifter (collected much on the Continent, and studied 
works) appeared at Copenhagen in 1859- music. He was inlluenced by the Moody 
1868, and a fresh collection was pub. and Sankoy mission of 1876, and in 1880 
from 1873 to 1879. Among individual was ordained in the Church of England, 
works may be named lAvets Conficter Two years later, while working in the 
{\^^^)\Skyggebilleder,Nord€n8kjold{\^l^)l slums of Westminster, he founded 
Arahere og Kabyler (1868). ^ ^ the Westtninster Mission, from which the 

Caritat, Marie Jean Antoine Nicolas, see Church Army developed. A breakdown 
CoNDORCET, Marquis de. In health caused him to accept a living 

Carle Sunday, see CARE. at Netteswoll, Essex, in 1891, but a year 

Carl6n. Emilie Smith Flygare (1807- later he became rector of St. Mary-at- 
1892), Swedish novelist, b. at Stroemstad, Hill, Loudon, whore he remained until 
the daughter of Rutger Smith, a trader, his retirement in 1926. His evangolistlo 
In 1827 she married Dr. Flygare. She was and social work grew in value, and In 
left a widow after about six or seven years, 1 89C the Church Army mission was carried 
and she then began her literary career, to prisons and reformatories. In 1906 
writing B’a/dc/n«r KZefn in 1835. Shortly c. became prebendary of St. Paul’s 
after this she married Johan Gabriel Cathedral, and shortly after travelled 
C., a poet, and settled in Stockholm, on the Continent to study labour con- 
Ainong her works, many of which have ditlons, publishing on his return The 
been trans. Into Eng., are Gustav Lin- Continental Outcast. Alter the First 
dorm Fosterbroderne {IS iO); liosen World War, during which tho Church 

pa Tisteldn Berottelse frdu Skargwden Army did notable work, the movement 
(1642); Jungfrutornct, SJoroman (1848). spread overseas, taking root particularly 
Garlentini, tn. of Sicily, situated 19 ni. in tho U.S.A., which C. visited in 1926. 
from Syracuse. It was founded by the Awarded C.U., 1926; lion. D.D., Oxford 
Emperor Charles V. Pop. 10,000. Unlv., 1915, and Toronto Univ., 1926. 

Garli, or Garli-Rubbi, Giovanni Rinaldo, C. had outstanding gifts of leadership 
Gount (1720-95), It. political economist and organisation, and as founder and hon. 
and antiquary. Senate of Venice mado chief secreUiry of the Church Arniy hla 
him prof, of astronomy and navigation, active missionary work did not cease 
1744-50. President of Council of Com- until his death on Sept. 26, 1942. Pub. 
meroo In Milan, 1753. Ho persuaded The Church and Conversion (1882); 
Joseph II. to abolish tho Inquisition. Spiritual Difficulties (1885); Baptism of 
His most celebrated work is Delte Fire (1907). See Swuey Dark, Wilson 
nwnete e dell* insiUuzione delle zccche d* Carlile, 1944. 

Italia, on the coins of Italy (1754-60). Garlina, genus of Compositie, spreads 
Others are L’Uomo^ Libero (1772); over Europe to the middle of Asia. C. 
Lettere Americane (c. 1780); DeUe anti- vulgaris, tho carlino thistle. Is a native of 
chitH italiche (17 SS-9\}. Britain; it has the curious habit of 

Garlile, Richard (1790-1843), Eng. opening widely In dry weatlicr, and in 
reformer, b. at Ashburton, Devonshire, the wet seasons the white inner leaves of tho 
son of ^i, shoemaker. Ho was educated surrounding bracts cover over the flower- 
at the vil. school, and after having heads, leaving the prickly outer bracts 
endured many hardships during hla exposed to tho rain. C. acaulis, the 
apprenticeship to a tinman, bo became a weather thistle, is abundant in the Alps 
Journeyman tinman in London. After and has the same characteristic action, 
reading books on the subject, he became Tho purgative obtained from tho roots is 
an extreme Radical, and underwent used In veterinary practice, 
sev. terms of imprisonment for publishing Carling, Sir John (1828-1 911), Canadian 
some of these books which had been statesman and capitalist, b. in London, 
suppressed, especially those of Thomas Ontario. Ills father, Thomas C., was a 
Paine — whose eflQgy bo had helped to native of Yorkshire, and left England for 
bum when a boy — and also for writing Canada In 1818. In 1862 beheld the post 
his PolUical Litany, a work of the same of recclver-goneral of Canada, and later 
kind. He was set free in 1825, and became commissioner of agriculture and 
became editor of the Gorgon, a political public works. Ho was aftcfwards minis- 
.paper. He pub. the Moralist (a series of ter of agriculture, and In 1882 post- 
moral essays), and a large number of master-general. He also founded the 
pamphlets. 0.*s activities did a great Agrlc. College in Ontarib. K.O.M.G. 
deal toward seeuiRig the freedom of the in 1893. 

press and he certainly won the admiration Carlingford, tn. of Eire. In tho co. of 
and sympathy of powerful friends who Louth in the prov. of Leinster. It 
took good care to keep In the background, stands on the sea-coast on the bay. or 
ebbbett, and others, rowovot, deprecated lough, of the same name, and is noted for 
the Idea of establishing the theologfoal Its oyster fisheries. Pop. 600. 
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Carlingford Lough, part of the Irteh 
Sea between co. Louth and co. Down. 
It is 10 m. long and 2 m. wide, and can 
accommodate too largest ships. 

Carlinville, city In Macoupin co., 
Illinois, U.S.A. Pop. 4000. 

Carlisle (Itoni. LuguvalHum, llrit. Caer 
Luel), pari., city, and co. bor., rap. of 
Cumberland, England, stands on a fertile 
tract of land about 10 m. from the 
Scottish border on gently rising ground 
surrounded on three sides by the Ila. 
Eden, Caldew, and Petteril. It is on the 
N.W. line of communication from 
England to Scotland by road and also an 
important railway junction with many 
lines converging into it. attached, since 
the railway merger, to tlie great London, 
Midland and Scottish and the London and 
N.E. systems (now Brit. Railways). 
It is also the centre of an efficient local 
and long-distance bus service. The 
city is just S. of Hadrian’s Wall from 
the Tyne to tlio Solway Firth and was 
once a Rom. civil settlement — the great 
cavalry fort of I’etrianii being half a 
mile distant on the N. side of tho riv. 
During the Dan. invasions it was attacked 
and burnt and lay in ashes until the 
coming of the Normans. William Rufus 
realised the importance of a place lying 
so near to tho N. f-'oriticr of his kingdom 
and gave oruers i<'r its re-bnlldlng. 
Ho also caused a. keep and walled en- 
closure to be creeled (1092). By 1170 
the castle, further enlarged and strengtli- 
cned, was playing its part both in tiie 
continuous border warfare, that only 
ceased with the Union, and also in 
greater national struggles — particularly 
In the Civil war when it was besieged 
and captured by the pari, forces under 
Hen. licsley. Edward I. field Ins last 
rnrliamcnt in the castle an<l Mary Queen 
of ycots was kciit liero for some time, 
virtually a prisoner, by Elizabeth. In 
1745 it surrendered to I’rinco Charles 
Edward but uas (luiekly retaken by the 
duke of (hunberland. At tho beginning 
of the nineteenth century great portions of 
the castle were pnllod do>Mi (amongst 
them tho banqueting hall where Edward T. 
had held his Parliaments). As It iiow’ 
stands it Is In the care of H.M. Ollice of 
Works and is used ns boiracks and depot 
for troops of the Border Regiment. It 
also serves as tho imisenm for the Border 
Regiment — the old 34lh (Cumljerland) 
and 55th (Westmorland) Reglmciit-s. 
The bishop's see was foundc<l by Henry I. 
In 1133 and Included the cos. of Cum- 
berland, Westmorland, and regions of 
Lancashire lying N. of Morecainbo Bay. 
Tho cathedral, originally the church of 
an Augustinian priory, built between the 
years 1092 and 1419, was once a nol)lo 
edifice, cruciform in shape, but since the 
time of the Civil war, w'heu the greater 
part of Its Norman nave was pulled 
down and the stnnes used for military 
purposes, it has had the truncate<l ap- 
earance it now presents, ft luw a 
eautlful Early Eng. choir whoso clustered 
columns have their capitals decorated 
with 'Carved figures and flowers repre- 
senting the occupations of the months 


of the year. The choir stalls with their 
carved miserere seats are surmounted 
I by graceful tabernacle work. The E. 
window, measuring 60 ft. by 30 ft. and 
having nine lights filled in with beautiful 
tracery, is considered to be the finest 
Decorated window in the kingdom. 

The chief streets lead from the market- 
place ill front of the tn. hall. There are 
sev. interesting public buildings and 
institutions, including the old Guildhall, 
a well-equipped modem public library, 
and also a splendid museum and art 
gallery — the museum being rich in Rom, 
remains and having one of the best 
natural hist, collections to be found 
in the provs. O. grammar school was 
founded in 1170. The city la engaged in 
a great variety of industries, of which 
the chief are tho manufacturing of 
textiles— calico, cretonnes, muslins, voiles, 
artificial silks, and Cumberland tweeds — 
also of carpets, hats, biscuits, sweets, 
tin boxes, and cranes. Tho centre of a 
largo agric. area, it has also important 
live-stock markets. By the Licensing 
Act of 1921 the wholesale and retail 
licensed trade of Carlisle was transferred 
to the homo sceretary. With the object 
of supplying all reasonable demands 
whilst at the same time taking all possible 
care to nv<ud excess, the number of 
licensed houses was reduced and the 
others greatly improved — food being 
provided and served in rooms set apart 
for tho pm’pose. Tho inns aro in the 
earc of managers with a district manager 
as head. The reaultvS of the scheme as 
far as C. Is concerned are good. The 
Cf^tlmated pop. of the city and co. hop. 
in 1947 was 64 000. It sends one member 
to Parliament. 

Carlisle, tn. in Oumherland co., Penn- 
sylvania, about 19 m. from 

Harrisburgh. Dickinson College w8w 
founded here in 1783. and there is also In 
the tn. an industrial training school for 
Amer. Indians. Pop. 14,000. 

Carlisle, Sir Anthony U 7 68-1 840), Eng. 
surgeon, first apprenticed to practitioners 
ill York and Durham, then studied under 
.Tohii and Wm. Hunter in London. 
Member of College of Puigeons, and 
surgeon-extraordinary to the prince 
regent (Gcoi-gc IV.); 179.3-1840 surgeon 
to Westminster IJ<»spital; F.R.S. 1800, 
contributing various treatt-es on pliysio- 
logy; 1808-25 lectured on anatomy at 
Royal Academy; knighted 182T); became 
president of tho Ccdlcgo of Surgeons, 
1829. C. introduced the thin-bladed, 
straight-edged amputating knife. His 
writings were largely on anatomy; also 
on artistic and scientiflo subjects. One 
pampblet. written In collabort.tlon with 
W. ..Nicholson in 1801. was on galvanic 
electricity. See T. ,1. Pettigrew, Medical 
Portrait Gallerj/, 11., 1840; J, F. Clarke, 
Autobi^aphical Pecolhctions of the 
Afedical Profe^on, 1874. 

Carlisle, Frederick Howard, fifth Ear) 
of (1748-1825), Eng. statesman, educated 
at Eton and '’ambrldge. Up to the time 
of hts appoinimont on a commission sent 
by Lorif North to America he had spent 
hfs life In Dleasure-seeking, but although 
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this cdmmlasion had no result he proved 
himself capable of holding: such posts. 
From 1780 to 1782, as lord ‘lieutenant of 
Ireland, ho maintained peace and pros- 
perity in that country. From 1789 until 
the Fr. Revolution he was in opposition 
to Pitt, but at that time he Joined the 
opposite party, and after voting against 
the Corn Laws In 1815 he retired into 
private life. 

Carlisle, George William Frederick 
Howard, seventh Earl of (1802-64), 
Eng. statesman, educated at Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself as a 
scholar. In 1826 he wx-nt to Russia, and 
in the same year w'as elected to represent 
Morpeth, having become Lord Morpeth 
in 1825. In 1830 he became incinher 
for Yorkshire, and in 1832 was elected to 
represent the W. Riding. From 1835 
to 1841 he was chief secretary for Ireland, 
and in 1850 w’as made chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster. In 1855 Lord 
Palmeraton appointed him lord -lieutenant 
of Ireland, wddeh otllce he held till 1858 
and from 1859 to 1861. He wrote a 
tragedy. The JmsI of the <Vree/.’6‘ (1828), and 
two 1001111 * 08 , on the poetry of Poricand on 
his own travels in America (1850). 

Carlists, the name given to the followers 
of Don Carlos de Bourbon (1788-1855) 
and bis successors, who have in turn laid 
claim to the Sp. throne. Don Carlos was 
the brother of Ferdinand VII. (1808- 
1833). In 1824 many ypaniards were 
so discontented with Ferdinand that a 
plot was organised to depose lilm in favour 
of Carlos, but the latter firmly refused 
to countenance any rebellion. In 1830 
Ferdinand was persuaded by his queen to 
alter the existing f^alio law and appoint 
his infant daughter as his successor, to 
the exclusion or Don Carlos, The clerical 
party again tried to persuade tlie prince 
to head a revolt, but ho once more refused, 
though declining to acknowledge the 
legality of the king’s action. When 
Ferdinand df., Carlos was engaged in 
assisting Miguel of Portugal against his 
rebellious subjects, and could not join his 
own partisans, who proclaimed him king, 
but were defeated. In 1834 he fled to 
England, returning soon to head n rising 
in Biscaya, which failed, and he again had 
to escape, after two years of adventure, 
in which he himself w'oii no distinction. 
He d. in 1865; his .son Carlos succeeded 
to his claim, but was expelled from 
France, and took no part in the abortive 
C^rlist riainM of 1846 and 1848. In 1860 
he and his brother Fijrdiiiand landed at 
Catalonia, but were cjaptured, and only 
saved their lives by a humiliating sur- 
render of their pretensions. Their brother 
John now put forwarrl hJ.s candidature, 
afterwards resigning it to his son, Don 
Carlos VII., who raised a Carlist war in 
1872, and for a time had some succe.ss, but 
was finally driven out of the country in 
1876. After giving trouble in many 
countries he finally settled in Italy, where, 
through want of decision, be failed to avail 
himself of the opportunity which pre- 
Bented Itsell after the Hlspano-Amer. 
war. when a discontented nation was not 
disinclined to look after bin restoration as 


the solution of their difficulties. His son 
Don Jaime was subsequently recognised as 
the legitimate pretender, but the recog- 
nition had no practical results. There 
W'as a striking resurgence of Carlism 
during the Sp. civil war, owing to the 
somewhat uiiexpecU'd adherence of the 
Basque Nationalist and Catholic party to 
the Republican Gov. But it soon becamo 
evident that this resurgence did not moan 
that the remotely conneete<l Bourbon 
prince (Don Jaime), wliom Don Alfonso 
Carlos (1849-1936) is said to have named 
as his successor, would ever find any wide 
acceptance in modern .Spain. 

Carloforte, tn. of Italy, situated on the 
is. of San Pietro, near the coast ol Sardinia. 
It has largo salt works, and the /.inc and 
lead mined in Sardinia arc exported from 
the roadstead between this tn. and San 
Pietro. Pop. 7000. 

Carloman: I. Son of Charles ‘Martel* 
and brother (d Pepin. Ho succeeded his 
father m 741, and, with J^epin, repelled 
the (icr. invaders in 74.3. C. advanced 
into Saxony and captured the duke of 
Saxony. Later he entered a Benedictine 
monastery. 2. Younger brother of 
Charlemagne, with whom lie in vain 
contested the Frankish kingdom. I). 
771. 3. Second son ol JjOuis II.. whom 

he succeeded in 879. Proclnlmcd solo 
king of Franco on the death ol bis brother, 
Louis HI. Killed while boar-hunting, 
884. 4. Fourth son of (diaries the Bald, 

a tm’bulent prince wdio, being accused of 
treason, had bis eyes put out (c. 876). 

Carlos, Don (1545- 68), Sp. ])rincc, only 
son ot Philip II. ol Spa)n, w’as from his 
boyhood of defective intolleet and violent 
temper, and showed unmistakable signs 
of Insanity; nevertheless an arrangement 
W'as made that he should marry Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry II. of France, but soon 
after tlie death of Philip’s sei ond wife 
(Mary Tudor), that monarch cancelled 
his son's engagement and married 
Elizabctli himself. After an illness in 
1502 tho prince’.s derangement becamo 
more violent, and his vicious mode of 
life caused much scandal. In 1567 ho 
was imprisoned on a charge of iilottlng 
to murder his father, and d. within six 
months after, under mysterious circum- 
st.ancos widch have never been fully 
explained. 11c was generally believed to 
have been poisoned, but this lias not been 
proveil. In Motley’s /fise of the Dutch 
Vepubhe, the story of his life is vividly 
related, and sov. w^r iters, including 
Schiller and Alfleri, have founded dramaa 
upon it. 

Carlos I. (1863-1908), king of Portugal, 
succeeded his father Luiz I. in 1889. He 
was a lover of peace, and encouraged 
literature (ho w'as tho author ^of the best 
translation of Shakespeare in; tho Portu- 
guese language), science, ami art, but 
the latter part of his reign wai| disastrous, 
owing to the policy of his chief minister, 
Benhor Franco. Tho king and his eldest 
son wero‘ assassiuatiMl in Lisbon, Feb. 1, 
1908. 

Carlota, La, tn. in the prov. of Cordova, 
Spain, 16 m. S.S.W. of tne tn, of Cordova 
with manuls. of linen. Pop. 6000. 
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GarloVini^ians, nr Carolingians, a Fr. 
dynasty, named after its greatest monarch 
Carolus Magnus (Charlemagne). About 
the year 623 Clotaire 11., one of the 
Merovingian kings, gave his son Dagobcrt 
the kingdom of Austrasia (roughly speak- 
ing Lorraine and Franconia), with Pepin 
as mayor of the paiore, whoso son Pepin 

II. made himself master of both Austrasia 
and Ncustrlii in C87, though ho did not 
assume the royal title. His natural son, 
Charles Martel, seized the reins of gov. 
on his father’s death, and became re- 
nowned as a warrior and administrator, 
but still contented liirnself witii being 
‘duke* and chief minister to the nominal 
king. (For his great victory over the 
Saracens, see (J!reasy’s Decisive Battles.) 
His son, Pepin III., put this bold question 
to the pope: ‘ Which has tlie gi'cater right 
to iiie throne, the man who has the name 
and not tlic power, or he who has the 
power but not the name?* Receiving 
tlie answer lie desired, ho deposed 
Childeric, and became king, reigning from 
752 to 768. Ho was succce<led by his 
son, Cliarlemagne, one of the greatest 
rnonarclis in European hist., Imth as 
conqueror and ruler. Extending his 
kingdom across the Pyrenees to the 
Ebro, eastward to the Elbe, the Hohernian 
Mts., and even to Croatia and Dalmatia, 
and southward f ' N. ,ilcs. he was crowned 
by Pope Ltio HI. as head of the JLdv 
Ilora. Empire. lie was a patron ot 
learning, estalilishing schools and univs,, 
in which he was greatly assisted by 
Alcuiii of York. Charlemagne's son, 
Louis lo Debonnair, shared bis domains 
between bis sons, Charles II. taking 
France (840). Forty years later Cliuries 

III. reunited tlie empire i)ut was deposed 
bv Odo of I'aris, and though tiicro w'orc 
oilier Carlovingiaii monarclis their 
authority was little more- than nominal. 
Tlio dynasty ended witli Louis V., wiio 
was succeeded by Ifugli C-apet (087). 

Carlovitz, see Kaulooza, 

Carlow: 1. Oo. of Eire in the prov. of 
Lein.ster. Area about 310 sq. in., mostly 
arable. It is borflercd liy mts. in S.K. 
(Mt. Leinster), the rest lieiiig level or 
undulating. Chief ins., C,, Tullow, 
Dagenalstown. Pop. .36. (Uh). 2. Muni- 

cipal bor., chief tii. of nliove co., on R. 
Barrow, about 50 m. from Duliliii, on C. 
railway. Seat of ('’atliolic bisiiop of 
Kildare. Till 1885 sent one meuiber to 
Parliament. Huins of an a net. Anglo- 
Norman castle dating from 1180 can bo 
traced. There are flour-mills and much 

S panlte rock near by. St. Patrick’s 
ollege was founded in 1705; in 1708 Irish 
rebels attacked the tii., but w'ere repulsed. 
Pop. 7000. See .T. Ryan, liistorjj avd 
Aniiquiiies of Co. Carlow^ 1 833. 

Carloway, Doon of, remains of a circular 
tower at C., a tn. of Ross-sbire, on the is. 
of Lewis in Scotland. 

Carl Rosa Opera Company, formed by 
Carl August Nicolas Rosa (<z.v.) in 1875. 
Became foremost private repertory opera 
company in the Brit. Isles. 

Carlsbad, sec KAnix>VY Vauy. 
Carlsburg. see Karuibuho. 

Carlshamn. see Karlshamn. 


Carlskrona, or Karlskrona, fortlfled 
seaport and naval station of Sweden, on 
five rocky is. in the Baltic, which are 
connected together and with the mainland 
by fourteen bridges. It was founded in 
1680 by C’barlcs XL It Iitus a magnificent 
harbour wdtli a naval ai'scnal and dock- 
yard. Pop, 28,000. 

Carlson, Fredrik Ferdinand (1811- 
1887), Swedish historian and statesman, 
b. at Kungsliamn. Upland. He was 
etlnealed at Upsala Uiilv., and held, 
among other posts, those of tutor to the 
Swedish princes, 1837-46: and prof, at the 
univ. of Upsala, 1849. In the National 
Diet he represented the nniv. and tlien the 
Acaiiemy of Sciences of Stockholm from 
18.50 to 1865. His chief work is Sv^enges 
flistoria vnder KoyiiLvgarne af Vfatziskn 
ffyset (a hist, of Sweden in 7 vols.) (1855- 
1870). 

Carlsruhe, sre IvAitl/?RUliE. 

Carlstad, js7-e Kaulstap. 

Carlstadt, Andreas Rudolf Bodenstein 
af (1480-1541), Oer. theologian, b. at Karl- 
stad. He was a prof, of Wittenberg 
Univ., and while studying theology in 
Rome he beearne imbued with the same 
doctrines as Luther. His views, however, 
wore more advanced tlian tliose of the 
latter, and the two foiuid themselves in 
opposition, os 0. denounced tlio practlcc-s 
of the Churdi without limit. Ho was 
accused of taking part in the peasant’s 
revolt and Hod to Switzerland about the 
year 1525. 

Carlton, tn. 3 m. from Nottingham, 
England, with a pop. of 22,000 principally 
engaged in mining and railway industries, 

Carlton Club, so called from being 
near the site of C. House (famous during 
the Regency;, the 'headquarters of 
(Conservatism since its foundation by the 
duke of Wellington in 18.32. The present 
building, 94 Pall Mall, was designed by Sir 
Robert Sinirke. In 1922 the club wtis the 
scene of an historici meeting of the leading 
Conservative members of Parliament ancl 
others, when one section, under the lead 
of Mr. (later Sir) Austen Chamberlain, 
decided to continue to support Mr. Lloyd 
ejeovge and tlie lalieral wing of tlie 
Coalition party, and another section, 
comprising the larger body, broke away 
and decided to throw in their fortunes 
wifli Mr. Boimr Law, who became Prime 
Minister. 

Carluke, Scottish tn. in the co. ol 
Lnnarksliiro, about 5 m. N.W. of the tn. 
of Lanark. It Is a mining t-n., and 
quantities of coal and iron are found here. 
It is also the centre of a fruit-growing 
dist. Pop. 10„509. 

Carlyle, Alexander {1122 -1805), Scottish 
minister. Ho took Ins degree at Edin- 
bunrh Univ. and aftcawards went to the 
univs. of Dlasgow and Leyden. In 1748 
he bcc-ame minister of Invcrcsk, a position 
which ho held for the rest of his life. He 
adopted the views of the writer John 
Home, one of his friends (and was 
censured for attending Home’s Douglas^ 
1757). and fcivvoured the moderate party 
in the Church. He numbered among his 
friends Adam Smith and David Hnme, 
as well as other men famous in the literary 
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world. Was nicknamed Jupiter O.. on I liim. See Letters and Memorials of Jane 


account of bis fine presence cmd bearing. 
Moderator of tbe General Assembly. Ills 
Autobioffraphy was pub. In 1860. 

Carlyle, Alexander James (1861-1943). 
Scottish historian, son of Rev. J. E. 
C.. minister of the Free Church of Scot- 
land, Bombay; educated at Glasgow 
and Oxford iJnivs. He was ordained to 
the curacy of St. Stephen’s, Westminster, 
1888. Secretary to S.P.C.K., 1890-91; 
rector of St. Martin’s and All Saints’, 
1895 ; examining chaplain to the bishop of 
Worcester, 1897-1901; became chaplain 
and lecturer in political science and 
economics at Univ. College, Oxford. In 
Aug. 1930 he ^vas made canon of Wor- 
cester, and fro?n 1934 until his death was 
hon. president of the International 
Institute for the Philosophy of Law. He 
wrote with his wife lltigh Latimer (1900); 
with his brother Sir R. W. C., History 
of Medieval Political Theory in the IVest 
(6 vols.) (1922-30); The Christian Church 
and lAberty (1924); and Political Liberty 
(1941). 

Carlyle, Jane Baillie Welsh (1801-66), 
wife of Thomas C. (q.v.); b. near Hadding- 
ton, the daughter of Dr. John VV^elsh; 
among her ancestors were John Knox 
and Sir Wm. Wallace. As a girl she was 
a pupil of Edward Irving, who in 1821 
introduced her to C. ; they became great 
friends, and their frieinlship ripened into a 
stronger feeling. Ho was, however, in 
poor circumstances; Mrs. Welsh also 
discouraged his wooing, and a formal 
engagement was long postponed, hut the 
wedding finally took place in Oct, 1826. 
For years C.’s income was small, and his 
wife, who was not used to hardships of 
which he ms^de light, suffered in health 
and spirits. After sev. changes of 
residence, between Edihburgh and 
Craigenputtock, they removed in 1834 to 
London, and settled down in Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. Here, as C.’s reputation in- 
creased, they made many friends, among 
others Lord and Lady Afihburton. This 
Intimacy was in one way unfortunate; 
Mrs. C. thought herself slighted by Lady 
Ashburton, and said so; her husband 
thought her unreasonable, and she, greatly 
hurt, formed a circle of friends of her own. 
In 1857 Lady Ashburton d., a year later 
Lord Ashburton married again, and his 
second wife and Mrs. C. became close 
friends. But there were also other 
troubles, arising from C.’s bad health. 
Irritable temper, and his constant 
worrying about every noise or other 
interruption to his work. All household 
anxieties fell on his wife, and she suffered 
much from loneliness while ho was 
entirely engrossed in his books. He 
failed to notice this, and though kind in 
great things, often vexed her in little ones. 
They were warmly attached to each other, 
but both too nervous and highly strung 
for a peaceful union. In 1863 Mrs. C. was 
hurt in a cab accident, and the shock 
brought on serious results. Her husband, 
greatly troubled, did ail be could to give 
her every comfort she required, but In 
1866 she d. suddenly In her own carriage, 
and the shock completely overpowered 


H'rlsy) Carlyle^ prepared for publication by 
Thomas C.. and ed. by J. A. Froude 
(3 vols.), 1883; New Letters and Mem- 
orials, ed. by Alexander C. (2 vols.), 1903; 
Letters to her Family, ed. by L. lluxley, 
1924; Letters to Joseph Neuhery, 

JSfi2, ed. by T. Scudder, 1931; also life 
by Townsend Scudder, 1939. 

Carlyle, John Aitken (1801-79), younger 
brother of Thomas C., after studying 
medicine at Edinburgh and in Germany, 
tried to establish a practice in London, but 
failed; he then obtained a post os private 
physician first to the countess of Clare and 
afterwards to the duke of Buccleiich. lu 
1843, having saved a moderate com- 
petency, ho settled near his brother, and 
devoted himself to literature, lie began 
translating Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
but only completed the Inferno, his 
rendoriug of which (pub. 1849) was highly 
praised; ho also ed. Dr. Irving’s History 
of Scottish Poetry, Settling in Scotland 
during the latter part of his life, in 1878 
ho founded two medical bursaries at 
Edinburgh Univ. 

Carlyle. Thomas (1795-1881), Scottish 
lustoriau and man of letters, the second 
son of J amos C. by his second wife, was b. 
on Dec. 4 at the little vil. of Ecclefcchan 
in Dumfriesshire. After acquiring the 
rudiments of oduciition from his parents, 
he wont for a time to the par. school, anti 
then, in 1805, to the Annan Academy, 
where for the first two years at least he 
was profoundly unhappy, finding his only 
comfort in omnivorous rending. Ho 
entered himself in Nov. 1809 ns a student 
of Edinburgh Univ., and there he re- 
mained until 1813, when he came do\vn 
without taking a degree. It w’as at this 
time that ho began to prepare himself to 
tnko orders in the Church of Scotland, 
supporting himself the while by teaching. 
In 1814 ho obtained the post of mathe- 
matical master at Annan Academy at a 
salary of about sixty pounds, and during 
the tw'o years ho was there ho decided that 
ho had not a call to the ministry. There 
seemed no career open to him except that 
of teaching, and from Annan he wont to 
Kirkcaldy to take up a somewhat better 
paid position as assistaut-master at the 
par. school. There ho bccaino intimate 
with Edward Irving, who was at this time 
head of a school in tho same town, and fell 
in love with one of Irving’s pupils, Mary 
Gordon, the ‘Bliimlne’ of Sartor Itesartua. 
Tho friendship endured, but tho love affair 
was nipped In tho bud. By Nov. 1818, C. 
had come to tho conclusion that school- 
mastering was tho most detestable 
occupation in tho world, and, having 
saved seventy pounds, ho throw up his 
post, ami went with Irving to, Edinburgh. 
It was his Intention to become a lawyer, 
hut be soon tired of tho study of the law, 
and at)andonod all desire to, enter that 

E rofession. Ho contrived to pay his way 
V giving private lessons. Horo he made 
his first plunge into authorship, writing 
articles for tho Edinburgh Ehcyclopeedia, 
Irving in 1821 introduced C. to Jane 
BaUllo Welsh (q.v.), with whom Irving 
was In love, ana desired to marry if he 
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could obtain his release from his enKa(?e- 
nient contracted earlier with a Miss 
Martin. C. was kept in iernoranoe of the 
state of alTairs, and be too fell in love wltif 
the girl, who, after Irving’s marriage in 
1823, did not actually encourage him, but 
clearly could not bring herself to dismiss 
as a suitor. G. in 1822 became tutor to 
Charles and Arthur Buller, both of whom 
acquired some distinction in the world, 
at what seemed to him the splendid salary 
of two hundred a year. C. had soaked 
himself in Gor. literature for some years 
I>aet, and those studios dictated his earlier 
works. The Life of Schiller, which, after 
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appearing serially in th<; Loridon Mauazine 
in 1823 and 1821, was tail), in ]$25; and 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprentivejihij), a trails, 
of Goethe’s novel, 1821. With Irving 
ho had visited London in 1821, and 
made some iieqnaintances In literary 
circles; and after his return ho ficrsuaded 
Miss Welsh to beconio his wife. They 
were imvrriod on Oct. 17, 182f>, and 
settled in Kdiuhurgh, furnishing on the 
proceeds of German Romance, a vol. 
of trails, from Musaous, La Motto 
Fouqu6, Tieck, HolTmann. Jlichtcr, and 
Goethe. He now depended entirely for 
his livelihood on his pen, and ho wa.s .so 
fortunate as to seenro admittance in 1827 
to the Edinburgh Review, his first con- 
tribution being an essay on Joan Paul 
Bichter. Soon ho was in full work, 
writing for the prin. poriodicals, the 
Fore^n Quarterly, the Westminster Review, 
and Fraser* 8 M agazine. 1 1 was I n the last- 
named that in 1833-34 Sartor Resartus 
appeared, but it was so little popular that 
it was not until four years later he could 
find any one to bring ft out in book form. 


In the summer of 1834 he took up his 
residence at No. 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London, and there he wrote The French 
Revolution, which appeared in 1837. He 
eked out a meagie income by delivering 
courses of lectures on Ger. literature, 
'Heroes, Horo-worsliJp, and the Heroic in 
History,’ etc., but he hated the work, and 
was relieved when Mrs. C. came into her 
mother’s small fortune in 1^2, and he 
he could devote himself exclusively to his 
books. Ho pub. Past and Present in 1843, 
and two years later gave to the world the 
epoch-making Cromwell's LeUers and 
Speeches. Laiier-day Pamphlets was 
issued in 18f>0, and the Life of John 
Stirling in the following year. He now 
devoteil the greater part of his time to the 
composition of Frederick the Great, the 
first vol. of which appeared in 1858, and 
the last in 1865. Long before this he had 
been recognised as one of the leading men 
of letters in the kingdom, and a proof 
of the high c.stcem in which he was held 
was forthcoming in 1865^ when ho was 
nominated against Disraeli as a candidate 
for the office of lord rector of Edinburgh 
Univ., and was elected by 657 to 310 
votes. 

The death of his wife from heart dis- 
ease, while driving in Hyde Park, on 
April 21, 1866, caused him much grief, 
and the rest of his life was embittered by 
the knowledge, which came to him too 
late, that ho had, by his perverse ways and 
eross-grainctl temper, caused her great 
distress. He prepared for pub. her 
Letters and Memorials, but these were 
not pub. until two years after his death. 
Ho was much pleased when in 1874 the 
Prussian Order of Merit was bestowed on 
him, a complim' nt singularly appropriate, 
since Frederick the Groat founded the 
order. In the same year Disraeli offered 
him the choice of a baronetcy or the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, which touched him to 
the quick, for, as he said, Disraeli was the 
only man of whom he had always spoken 
with contempt. The letters exchanged 
on this occasion wero worthy of the 
witers. and will always find a place in 
any collection of the correspondence of 
great men. C. refused both honours, but 
ho thought more kindly of the statesman 
ever after. He d. on Feb. 4, and a burial 
scrvlca at Westminster Abbey was offered, 
but. In accordaiiC/O with his wish, his 
remains were interred at Ecclefechan. 
(\ won his place in the world of letters 
with difficulty. Sartor Resartus, his first 
injportant work, that fanta.stic gospel of 
clothes, sot more against him at the time 
of its imb, than it is easy now to 
exjneoive. The French Revolution, too, 
had its detractors, the true Carlvlian stylo, 
in spite of its brilliance, annoying the 
critics. Yet the style wa.s the man. No 
man could acquire such a style. It was born 
with liim, and his imitators, who at one 
time wore numerous, have paid the 
penalty of oblivion for their attempts to 
ape the master. ‘ His faults of style,’ said 
that discerning critic. Leslie Stephen, 'are 
the result of ihe perpetual straining for 
emphasis of which he was conscious, and 
which must bo attributed to an excessive 
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norvous irritability seeking relief in strong 
language, as well as to a superabundant 
intellectual vitality/ C, saw things so 
vividly that he was compelled to try to 
portray them vividly, and the conven- 
tional styles riving him no outlet, ho made 
a style for himself, which is, how’cver, 
always clear. The French Ifevoluti&n 
marked him out as n writer of importance, 
and this impression was confirmed by 
his Cromwell, in which he gave a new, and 
probably truer, conception of the Protec- 
tor's character. The fourteen years’ 
labour that it took to produce Frederick 
the Great produced a work second only, 
if indeed second, to the French Itecohtiion. 
As a picturesque historian C. has no equal. 
He had knowledge, as a mutter of course: 
he had virility, and ho had the power to 
convoy his thoughts in a fashion so vivid 
that to read him once is never to forget 
him. 

It has been saitl that all (\*.s powers of 
persuasion as a religious teacher were 
devoted to that paganlsation of Christ- 
ianity which was the onltural aim of 
Nazism, coupled with inculcation of 
Carlylean hero-w'orship, ‘burning and 
boundless,* for a leader. Certainly vio- 
lence was irresistibly attractive to him. 
He praised it whether it showed itself in 
the excesses of a mob, in t’romwcirs 
Irish massacres, in Frederick’s ruthless 
meanness, or in events in his own lifetime. 
‘Though a tender-hearted man himself, 
there was a disagreeable amount of 
aesthetic cruelty in his make-up, and the 
gleams of beauty and of fantastic humour, 
cosmic and human which give his writings 
their value, aro combined with much 
in.sincere rhetoric* (Desmond MacCarthy). 
Uls guiding principle in the interpretation 
of hist, was: Itight must triumph; there- 
fore might must be right.- Ho tried to 
read that into hist, and his own faith 
ilepended on success. Yet time hardly 
liiininishes his stature as an historian. 
Ho was greatest as an historian, and 2'he 
French Reoolution wasr by univei*sal 
consent, his greatest hist. His highly 
documented life of Cromwell is the 
opposite of 2'he French Herolutioi}, both 
in its historical merits and its historical 
defects. Hut both works, with their 
opposite faults and opposite merits, left 
an ineffaceable mark on the Englishman’s 
view of the Fr. llcvolutloii nn<l of the life 
and times of Cromwell. 2'he French 
Revolution remains one of the greatest 
intellectual pleasures tlie world lias to 
offer. ‘Its humour, its patho.s, ite 
trenchancy, its dramatic power and 
Insight Into human nature, make it one 
of the greatest, though certainly the 
strangest of histories. It lacks very much 
that biter hlstoric.s of the revolution have 
got. But it has got those (lualities they 
all lack* (Prof. (i. M. Trevelyan). The 

J irln. authority for C.*s life is his Remin- 
Hcences, ed. by J. A. Froude (1881) and 
In a better ed. by C. E. Nort.on (1887), 
who also ed. tho '' Corresiwndence with 
Emerson (1883), with Goethe (1887), 
and Letters of Thomcis Carlyle, 1X26-36 
(1888). Fronde’s Life (4 vols., 1882-84) 
is not wholly reliable. See also B. 


Garnett, Life of l^homns Carlyle (with 
bibliography), 1887 ; A. Carlylo (ed.). Love 
Letters df Thonms Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 
1909; and the monumental Life of Carlyle 
by D. A. Wilson (6 vols.), 1923-34. 

Carlyle, Thomas (1803-.'), 5), Scottish 
jurist, b. in Kirkcudbrightshire, was called 
to the Scottish Bar in 1824, and acted 
as defendant’s counsel In the Campbell 
heresy trial, 1831. Joining the Irvingite 
church in 1832, ho was in 1838 appointed 
‘Apostle’ to N. Germany, and during 
his residence there wrote his Moral 
Phenomena of (rennany, which attracted 
attention. 

Carmagnola, tn. of Italy, in the prov. 
of Turin, sit.uated on the H. Po. Its 
manufs. are silk and jewellery, and it 
trades in com and cattle. Pop. 13,000. 

Carmagnola. Francesco Bussone, Count 
of (1390-14.32). one of tlie condottieri, b. 
at Garinaguola in Piedmont. Italy. He 
entered the service of Filippo, <luko of 
Milan, who raised liim to the rank of count 
and made him governor of Genoa. His 
.success in the field roused the duke’.s 
jealousy, and before long there was a 
coolness between them, ending in a 
definite rupture. C., in revenge, offered 
his services to the Venetians. The politi- 
cal situation of V'eiiice made his assis- 
tance most welcome, and the fact that the 
duke bad tried to poison him gave the 
.senate confidence in his loyalty to them. 
He defeated the duke’s army at Maclodio, 
and took Brescia from him. After this 
peace was made, lasting for only one year. 
On the renewal of hOvStilities C. again took 
command, but he was also in communi- 
cation with the duke, who tried to seduce 
him by bribes. His Indiffererico resulted 
in rever.se and failure, ami the senate, 
tired of his duplicity, enticed him to 
Venice, where ho wa.s brought before the 
Committee of Ten, tried, tortured to ex- 
tort a oonfe.syion of guilt, and bchcadcfl. 

Carmagnole (from Carniagnoiu, N. 
Italy): 1. Peasant costume of Piedmont 
and tlio Midi, carritMi by S. revolutionaries 
to Pans ill 1793. 2. Wild .song and 

dance which went with the costume, and 
were in great favour witli the revolu- 
tionaries during the Terror in l^aris. The 
refrain of each verso was: 

Vivo Ic son, vivo lo son, 

Dansou.s la Carmagnole, vivo le son du 
canon! 

Carman, William Bliss (1881- 1929), 
Canadian poet, b. at Fredericton in Now 
Brunswick, April 1,'), 1861, son of Wm. 
Carman, and related on his mother’s side 
to H. W. Emerson. Eduaited at the 
collegiate school of Fredericton, and the 
nnivs. of New Brunswick, lOdiQburgh, and 
Harvartl. He liccame a journalist, and 
from 1.S90 to 1892 was office editor of the 
New York Independent. Ilia chief poetical 
publications were: Low Tide on Grand 
Pr^, the earliest and perhaps the best 
(1803); Ballads of Lost Ua^en (1897); 
Sonya from Vagabondia (with Ricliard 
Hove30 (1894), with various continuations 
— the last in 1901; Behind the Arms 
(1895); A Winter’s Holiday (1899); 
Christmas Eve aJt St. Kavin’s (1901); 
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Ballads and Lyrics (1902); The Word at 
St. Kavin's (1903); Songs from a Northern 
Garden (1905); The Rough Rider and other 
Roems (1909); April Airs (191«); Later 
Foems (1921); Far Horizons (1926); Wild 
Garden (1929). In a pro«e work. The 
Kinship of Nature (1904), ho developed 
his philosophy of nature -worship. In 
April 1929 the Koyul Society of (Janarta 
awarded him tho Loriio l*iercc medal tor 
contrilnilioiis to Canadian literature. 

‘Carmania/ steel turbine steamer, triple 
screw, owned by tho Gunard 'line. It 
was biiiit by J. llrown & Co. Ltd., of 
Glasgow, in 1905, and launched at (Jiy de- 
bank. Leujrth 650 ft., breadth 72 ft., 
speed 20 knots. As an armed merchant 
ship, it was severely damaged in action 
with a Ger. armed merchant ship in the 
S. Atlantic in Sept. 1914, when the Ger. 
ship was sunk. After the war it was 
refitted and ojieratcd in the Liverpool- 
New York and London-Uoston-Now 
York service until 1931. tt was sold to 
ship -breakers in 1932. 

Carmarthen, co. Ln. of Carmarthen- 
shiro, Wales, situated on the K. '^ow 3 ^ 
It IS built oil the site of the Itom. fort of 
Maiidunum, and possesses the remains of 
a Norman castle. Though of grout an- 
tiquity and legendary fume, it has few old 
buddings. (3ncG thj nriii. centre of the 
Welsh wool trade, it liai uuw sev. impor- 
tant industries. Originally a pail, hor., 
since the sixteenth century it has given 
its name to oiie of the two jiarl. areas 
into v\hlch Oarrnarthenshixp is divided. 
Lop. 10,000. 

Carmarthen Bay, large opening on the 
S. coast of Wales, chief tns. Tenby 
(Pembrokeshire) and Llanelly. 

Carmarthenshire, co. of Wales, area 
918 sq. m.; chief rivs. tho Towy, Taf, and 
Teili. On the S.K. border Carmarthen 
Vail, in the Black Mts., rises to 2632 ft., 
and Mynydd Mallaeu in tho N.E. to 143() 
ft.; there arc many other groups lu the 
CO., mostly grassy hills under 1000 ft. 
Tho valleys are fertile, and the hillsides 
afford good pasturage. Tiie co. iirodiices 
coal, slate, limestone, clay, and some lead, 
but its ludustries are chiefly agric., especi- 
ally dairy -farming and stock -inisiiig, t he 
coal-mining, iron-founding, and siiieitiug 
works being confined to the H.fO. Along 
tho coast there are extciisi\c sands and 
marshes. There arc Iami co, pari. dJvs., 
Carmarthen and Llanelly. Pop. 180,000. 
The antiquities of C. are nunuTous and 
interesting, inehiding lirit. and Rom, 
remains, and many medieval ruins. Old 
Welsh folk-lore and superstitions linger 
in the valleys, and tho traditional heaver 
bats and plaid shawls are hardly s’^et 
extinct. 

Carmathians, sec Karmatui.vns. 

Carmaux, tn. of S. France in the dept, 
of Tarm on the R. C6roii, 10 ni. N. of 
Albi. There are coal mines in the neigh- 
bourhood, also' brick and glu-ss works. 
,Pop. 11,000. 

Carmel, Mount, range of nits, in Pales- 
Mne 18 m. long, extending from the plain 
of iLiSdraelon In a N.W. direction through 
the plains of Sharon to the hay of Acre, 
where It terminates In the only promon- 


tory on the Palestine coast. The highest 
point 18 1810 ft. It is very fertile and 
beautiful, and hares, partridge, quail, 
woodcock, and jackals are found. El- 
Mahragah (*the place of burning'), a cliff 
1700 ft. above sea level, is tho reputed 
scone of Elijah’s saoritico, and close by is 
tho cave in which he is said to have lived. 
According to Tacitus, a god Carmel was 
worshipped here. Towards the N. end 
arc sev. hotels nnd pensions, and, within 
recent years, it has become a popular 
residential urea for the inhab. of Haifa 
and for summer vi.sitoi*s. 

Carmelites, Order of, or Friars of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, commonly called 
m Englautl White k’riars, on account of 
their grey scapular, was founded in 1156 
by an It. crusader, Hcitliold, who estab. a 
hermitage on Mt. (Jarmel with some few 
companions. It was believed by many, 
however, that a succcsKioii of anchorites 
Jiad occupied tliis spot from the time of 
Elias till tJial of (Jhrist, and that, its 
membei’H being then converted, the com- 
munity bad coutlnued without a break. 
The controversy on this question reached 
its height m the seventeenth century, and 
was ouly stoppiui by a papal edict in 1698. 
In 1238, the C. were driven out of Pales- 
tine by the Saracens, and settled in Cyprus, 
then spreading throughout Europe. Their 
rule was modillcd to suit the W. climate, 
and the C. were in 1247 changed by Popo 
innoc-ent III. from hermits into mendicant 
fiiurs. Ill England they flourished 
greatly, and possessed lifty-two houses at 
the dissolution of the monasteries. In 
the hltecntli century an order of Carmel- 
ite nuns was toiinded, wltj^ a lax rule, 
which St. Tercs” in 1562 attempted to 
restore to its primitive austerity. This 
rule ivas taken up by the men and 
resulted in tho formation of a now order 
ot Discalced or Barefooted C., which 
jirospored far more than tho old order. 
See A. do St. JM.irie, L'Ordre de Nwire.- 
Damc dn Varmol, 1910. 

Carmen, port of Mexico in the state of 
(\unpecho, Yucatan. It is situated on 
the Is. oft’., and posstisses a good harbour. 
There are exports of dye woods. Poi». 
7500. 

Carmen Sylva, pen-name of Elizabeth 
(v-e,), queen of Rumania. 

Carmichael, James Wilson (1800-68), 
Eng. iiainter, b. at New'eastle-on-Tyno. 
He w’us ebietly know^ii for his pictures of 
inurluo ^.ubjects: wrote two w’orks of some 
value: The Art of Marine Fainting in 
IVafvr Colours (1859), and The Art of 
Marine Fainting in Oil Co/oins (1864). 
His pictures were exhibited nt the Royal 
Acadeiii 5 ’^ and elsewhere, his first appetir- 
ance being in 1838. He pamted in 
London from 1845 to 1802. when he went 
to Searborongh, where lie d. 

Carmignano, tn. of Italy, In the prov. 
of Tuscany, 13 in. N.W. of Florence. 
The manuf. of straw* plait and hats Is 
carried on, and there is an export trade 
in wine. Pop. 13,000. 

Carmina collection of songs, 

mostly in Lat., but some in Qer,, written 
by Gollards or wandering scholars of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These 
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men were dorks, and the songs have 
firenerally the form of hymns. They vary 
eatly in character, some being lofty in 
ne, others worldly, satlrioal, and even 
distinctly Immoral. The MS. is now at 
Munich, but was once kept at the abbey 
of Benediktbeuren in Bavaria, whence 
the songs derive their name. See ed. 
by A. Hilka and O. Schumann, 1930. 

Carminatives, remedial agents which 
relieve flatulence, colic, etc. The ordinary 
condiments, as pepper, mustard, ginger, 
cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, peppermint, 
may be used as O. They are also used in 
conjunction with purgatives to prevent 
painful griping and as gentle tonics to 
stimulate digestion. 


rows. Here and there the rows are 
irregular, the gaps being accounted for 
by the houses in the neighbourhood, for 
wolch the peasant builders have utilised 
this conveniently accessible stone. There 
ore various groups of menhirs round C., 
situated at Kermario (place of the dead), 
Kerlescan (place of burning), Erdeven, 
and SSaiut-Barbe. The object and origin 
of these stones are uncertain. Horn, 
remains were found about 11 m. away 
from C. when the Bossenno, another group 
of mounds, was explored by Miln, 1874- 
1880. Pop. of com. 29,000. 

Garnao, see Karnak. 

Carnahuba, Carnuba Palm (Copernicia 
cerifera), Brazilian palm which Is of 
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Carmine, red colouring matter obtained 
from the cochineal insect. It was dis- 
■covered in 1756 by a Franciscan monk at 
Pisa, whilst conducting experiments in 
me^llcine. Tn manufacturing C. the cochi- 
neal Is exhausted with boiling w’ater, ard 
the colouring matter precipitated by toe 
addition of acid or acid salt. 

Carmona, tn. of Spain in the prov. of, 
and 20 in. N.E. l>y E. of the city of, 
Seville. It is visited by the residents as 
a holiday resort. The mnnufs. are 
woollen goods, leather, and earthenware, 
and It trades in wine, olive oil, and grain. 
Pop. 23,000. 

Cam, see Cairn. 

Caraao, vil. in the dept, of Morbihan, 
•France. It Is famous on account of the 
great megalithic monuments in the neigh- 
bourhood. Long avenues, consisting of 
thousands of blocks of ruggcil grey 
granite, extend over 1} m. of heath. 
The blocks are In the form of obelisks 
with the apex reversed; none are more 
than 18 ft. high. These menhirs, or 
atanding stones, are In eleven parallel 


handsome appearance and great use. The 
under part of the leaves exudes quantities 
of wax which is rnanufactnred into candles 
and serves to adulterate beeswax. 

Carnarvon, eo. tn. of Carnarvonshire, 
N. Wales. It is situated on the Monai 
Straits, and is 68 in. W. of Chester by rail. 
It was once the Rom. station Caer Selnt, 
the cap. of the SegontJaci. The castle, 
one of the flnost examples of medieval 
fortification in the Brit. Isles, lies to the 
\V. of tlie tn. It was built by Edward I. 
in 1284, and Is in exc/Ollent preservation. 
It Is an irregularly shaped building with 
thirteen polygonal towers; the famous 
Eagle Tower was built by Edward II. 
Tbo castle was besieged by Owen Glen- 
dower In 1402. The investltnre as Prince 
of Wales of Prince Edward, took place at 
the castle on July 13, 1911. The par. 
church lies outside the tn. at Idanbibby. 
A ferry connects Tal-y-Fool with O. 
The tn. is a municipal bor, and market, 
and with other bors. returns one member 
to the House of Commons. The chief 
Industries are shipbuilding, fishing, and 
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tanning:: slate and copper ore are also 
exportea. Pop. 8500. C. Bay, to tho S., 
is a very favourite summer resort. 

Carnarvon, dist. and tn., N.W. of Cape 
of Good Hope prov., S. Africa, 102 m. 
N.N.W. of Beaufort W. For the most 
part the dist. Is very dry, but It is possessed 
of an Immense reservoir, the Van Wyk*e 
Vlee. Pop. tn. (white) 1000. 

Carnarvon, George Edward Stanhope 
Molyneux Herbert, fifth Earl of (1860- 
1923), Eng. egyptologist, h. Jime 20, at 
Hlghclere, Berkshire, eldest son of Henry 
Howard Molyneux, fourth earl. Edu- 
cated at Eton, and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He succeeded to the earldom 
June 28, 1 890. With Howard Carter {q.v.) 
he undertook the excavation of the tombs 
of the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties In 
Egr 31 >t in 1906. He pub. Five Years* 
Exploration at Thebes (1912). In Nov. 
1922 Mr. Carter discovered the tomb of 
Tut-onkh-Amen of the eighteenth dynasty 
at Luxor. Shortly after, however, on 
April 23, 1923, tho carl d. at Cairo of 
erysipelas and pneumonia resulting from 
a mosqulto-bite. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molyneux 
Herbert, fourth Earl of (1831-90), Eng. 
politician, succeeded to the title in 1849. 
After taking bis degree at Oxford, he took 
a prominent place a member of the 
House of Lords, iid .u was made 

under-secretary for tho colonies, succeed- 
ing to the secretaryship of state in 18G6. 
He Introduced the Bill for federating tho 
Canadian prove., tho N. America Act; 
but resigned ofllce owing to tho dis- 
approval of tho Reform Bill of 1867. Tn 
1874 ho again joined the Conservative 
Cabinet, bnt resigned in 1878 over tho 
E. question and Disraeli’s policy. In 
1885 he was made lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland and came Into coiifilct with 
Parnell over a private interview in which 
be was alleged to have made overtures 
on behalf of the Couservativc party in 
1 ‘egard to Irish Home Rule. He agoin 
resigned. Tn 1887 ho advised tho In- 
vestigation of The Times* a charges against 
Parnell. 

Carnarvonshire (Welsh, Caer~*narfon, 
Casr-yn-Arfon), co. of N. Wales, bounded 
N. by the Irish Sea, E. by Denbigh and 
Merioneth, S. by Cardigan and Tremadoc 
Bays, W. by Carnarvon Bay and the 
Menai Straits, dividing It from AnglcFicy. 
The area is 569 sq . m. A large part of tho 
oo. Is occupied by tho Llcyn Peninsula 
jutting out into the Irish Sen and forming 
Carnarvon and Cardigan Bays. A small 
portion of the co. is dota<'hod on the N. 
coast of Denbighshire. C. contains some 
of tho finest scenery In Whales, with splen- 
did mts. and beautiful valleys. The mts. 
include Snowdon (Wyddfa or Eryri), 
3560 ft., the highest point in ICugland and 
Wales, at its foot lie tho well-known 
valleys of Beddgelert and Llanberls. The 
centre of the co. Is the most moimtalnous, 
with Carnedd Llewelyn (3484 ft.), and 
Camedd Dafydd (3426 ft.), the tidal 
R. Conway is navigable for about 12 m. 
and divides Carnarvon from Denbigh; the 
Nant Ffrancon runs through the Bettws- 
y-Coed valley to Beaumara Bay ; the co. 


also boasts of many lovely lakes, and 
places of resort, such os Criccieth, with its 
castle, Penmaenmawr, near the Great 
Orme’s Head, Llandudno, etc. Lead, 
copper, and some gold arc found, and tho 
slate quarries, especially those at Pen- 
rhyn, are most productive. Sheep and 
dairy farming ore carried on in tho 
valleys, and the Welsh ponies are bred 
here. In auct. times C. was inhabited 
by the Segontiacl; from here Agricola 
effected tho conquest of Anglesey; many 
remains of Bril, earthworks, etc., are to 
ho found In various parts of tho co. C. 
is in the diocese of Bangor, with a small 
portion in St. Asaph. It returns one 
member to tho House of Commons. Pop. 
121,000. 

Carnatio, or Kamatlc, European name 
of a region of S. India, lying between the 
Coromandel coast and the E. Ghats. It 
now forms part of Madras, In the 
eighteenth century it was ruled by the 
Nawab Sa’adct-Allah of A root and his 
successors, and was the centre of the 
struggle for supremacy in India between 
Franco and Great Britain. In 1801 it 
came under Brit. rule. The dist. abounds 
in temples, some of great age and beauty. 
The pop. consists chiefly of Brahmanical 
Hindus. 

Carnation, name given to many doublo- 
flowering varieties of plants which have 
sprung from Dianihus caryophyllus, tho 
clove-pink, a beautiful specimen of 
CaryophyllaccsD. They are cultivated in 
Britain, and range In colour from red to 
white, yellow, and violet, and many of 
thorn arc variegated. They never occur 
in a wild state, but they are hardy and 
require only a rich, light soil in which to 
bloom. I’ropagatioD may bo effected by 
moans of layering, cuttings, and seeds, 
but tho most successful of these methods 
is by layering. 

Carneades (21.'»-130 B.C.), Gk. sceptic 
philosopher, b. at Cyrene, was the successor 
of Arcesilaus (315-241 B.C.), founder of 
the Middle Academy, which embraced the 
new sceptical reaction against tho dogma- 
tism of the dominant schools and as a 
weapon against the stoics. More is known 
of his teaching than his life. His masters 
were Dioirenes, the Stoic, and Hegesinus. 
His chief study was the works of Chry- 
sippus, by exposing whose fallacies ho 
eslab. bis own philosophy. By O., 
scepticism was carried over into the realm 
of ethics as well; and it is nairated that 
while on a political embassy to Rome in 
156, ho created a sensation by arguing 
most eloquently in a public discourse on 
behalf of Justice; and then tho next day 
speaking with equal ellc(‘t against it. 
But the fact that his eloquent e and 
brilliant argumentation incited the young 
Roms, to study philosopliv was dispioosing^ 
to Cato, who expelled him. 

Carnegie, tn., AJleghenv co. Poiin- 
eylvAuia, u.S.A., 6 m. 8.\V. of Pittsburgh. 
It lyas formed into a hoc. in 1894. and 
gains its name from Andrew 0. {q.v.). It 
possesses large si " hjI and iron works; there 
are alkaline aim lithla mineral springs 
hard by. Pop. 12,500. 

Carnegie, Andrew (1835-1919), Amer. 
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maniifacturcr and pliilanthroi>ist., b, at 
Dunfermline in Fifcshire, Scotland, Nov. 
26, 1836; elder son of Wni. (X, daniaak- 
linen weaver. In 1848, his parents 
einitfTo-ted to America, settlinpr at Alle- 
gheny City, Ponusylvaiiia. The boy 
entered a cotton factory as a weaver’s 
assistant, and for some time his wages 
were a little over one dollar per week. At 
the age of fourteen ho became a telegraph 
boy in IMltsburg, .ami learned to tele- 
graph. Then, joining the Pennsylvania 
•railroad, he became telegraph operator, 
and ultimately rose to l>o superintendent 
of the Pittsburg div. It was at this time 
that ho laid the foundation of his fortune 
by the introduction of siceping-cars on 
the railway, and by his successful in- 
vestments in oil lands near Oil City. It 
was after the Civil war, during which he 
had rendered valuable service to the 
gov. as superinteinient of military rail- 
roads, that his great work began, in 
the development of the Pit taburgh iron and 
steel Industries. He estah. the Keystone 
Bridge Works and the Union Iron Works, 
for the maniif, of steel rails. He then 
built the Kdgar Thomson Steel Works, 
and in 1883 acquired the Hornesteatl 
Ste^l Works. His sphere of business 
extended with great rapidity, until in 
1901 the whole of the vast C. enterprise 
was taken over by J. Pierpoiit Morgan, as 
the U.S. Steel Trust, and C. himself 
retired from,, business. From that time, 
ho lived somewhat in the manner of a 
Scottish laird, at Skibo ‘Castle* in 
Sutherland. Public attention was fixed 
by the manner in wdiich C. utilised his vast 
wealth for iihilanthropic purposes. Chief 
among his works was the provision and 
equipment of libraries in England and 
Eng.-spoaking countries. , He distributed 
over £10,000,000 for this purpose alone. 
For the benefit of Scottish education, he 
gave in 1001 a sum of £2,000,000 to 
provide class fees for studenis, and he al.so 
made presentations to, Eng. and Amcr. 
univ^ In 1903 C. founded the Dunferm- 
line Trust with an income of £25,000, for 
the improvement of his native tn. He 
also erected homes and provided funds for 
his old employees. The C. Hero Fund 
was started in 1901 for the U.8,A. and 
Canada; in 1008 for tlie United Kingdom. 
Its purpose is ‘to place those following 

f )eaceful vocations who have been injured 
n an heroic effort to save human life, in 
somewhat better positions pecuniarily 
than before, until again able to work.’ 
He d. at LfCnox, Massachusetf.8. also 
Cabniooik Tri'ST FrM>R. C.’s pubs. 
Include An American Fovr-in-hand in 
Britain (1883); Round Ihe World (1884); 
Triumphant Democracy (1886); The Gospel 
of Wealth (1900); Empire of Business 
(1902); Problems of To-day (1908); Avto- 
tiography (1920). See B. J. Hendrick, 
The lAfe of Aridrew Carnegie, 1933. 

Carnegie Trust Funds. The Cam^o 
Corporation of«Ni&w York, incorporated 
by an Act of the New York legislature in 
1911, which constituted Andrew C. 
ig,v.)f EUhu Root, and others, and their 
eucoesBors, a body corporate to receive 
funds and apply the dneome to the 


advancement of knowledjm among the 
people of the U.S.A. by aiding technical 
schools, Institutions of higher learning, 
libraries, scientific research, hero funds, 
useful pubs., and by other appropriate 
means. For its corporate purposes, 
C. transferred to the corporation 
$25,000,000 par value first mortgage gold 
bonds of the U.S. Steel Corporation. The 
total endowment is over $130,000,000. 
Andrew (X was the first president and 
Elihu Hoot the first vice-president of the 
corporation. Otlicr C. trust funds are 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Tcarhing, instituted in 1906 to 
apportion adc(iuato retiring allowance's to 
univ. ])rof8. and lecturers, and to t-Ctwhers 
in technical schools of the U.S. A., f 'anada, 
and Nevvfoiimlland. Its total endow- 
ments and reserves are over S30,(hJ0.000. 
Carnegie Insldution of Washington, ori- 
ginally orgauised under tlio laws of the 
dist. of tlolumhla and Incorporated as 
the C. Institution, and rcincorj)oruted in 
loot, its j»urpose is to encM)urage 
investigation, research, and discovery. 
The varienis divs. of the institution 
include the deptvS. of embryology, genetics, 
historical research, meridian a-stiornetry, 
terrest rial magnetism ; the laboratories of 
geo-physical and nutrition research, and 
the Tortugas laboratories; the Mt. Wilson 
Observatory; and the (lej)t. of early 
Amer. hist., including Middle Amer. 
archa*ologicnl research. Carnegie Trust 
for Universities of Scotland, constituted in 
1901 to administer a sum of $10,000,000, 
in bonds of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
given hy Andrew C. for imi)rovi ng and 
extending the opportunities for scientifle 
stmiy and research in the univs. of 
Scotland. Carnegie l/nited. Kingdom 
Trust, constituted in 191 1 with the object 
of devoting its income to the ‘improvement 
of the well-being of the masses of the 
people of Croat Britain and Ireland by 
such means as are embraced in the 
meaning of the woi d “charitable” in Scots 
and Eng. law.’ The trustt^es conc(‘ntrate 
on the ilevclopment of puiilic libraries by 
grants to municipal libraries for the 
purchase of hooks and by grants in aid 
of CO. iibi’ary d(ivelopment and grants to 
importn.nt si)ocial libraries which arc 
prepaicd to lend hooks tli rough the Central 
Library for Students. In rural develop- 
ment, the trust, CCS sui)])ort the National 
1‘ouneil of Social Service and Rural 
Community (kmneils. Its income is over 
£100,000 a year. The Carnegie Endow- 
went for Internatumal Peace, instituted 
in Washington in 1910 has depts. for 
International relations and education, 
international law, and national economy 
and liist. 

Carnelian, or Corneliaa (Low Lat. 
carneolus, from carneus, llesh-eoloured, 
though some say the original spoiling 
was Cornelian, derived from Lat. cornu, 
hom, from the appearance^ of the stone 
when, fractured (others dt;ibiously refer 
‘cornelian’ to the fruit of the comel). 
reddish variety of chalcedony (q.v.), but 
sometimes brown, yellovth oi* white. 
Usually bright and clear. Found chiefly 
at Cambay, India. Ck>mposltion : silica 
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(98 per cent), perbxido af iron, mairuesia, 
alumina, potash, and soda. Used for 
engravod seals. 

Garnforth, tn. In the co. of Lancashire, 
England, about 6 in. from Lancaster by 
rail. Its chief industry Is Iron. Pop. 
3000. 

Carnldres, tn. of Belgium in the prov. of 
Hainaut, on the route from Mons to 
Charleroi. There are stone quarries, coal 
mines, and iron works in the neighbour- 
hood. Pop. 9000. 

Garniola, mountainous dist. in Yugo- 
slavia, S.VV. of Austria, with its coast on 
the Adriatic, lias quicksilver mines, 
grape vines, and other fruit. 

Carnival (caniem, ilcsh, lemra, (o 
lighten). 

This feast is named the Cnrutval, which 
being 

Interpreted Implies ‘farewell to llesh.* 
liYitON, Beppo, vi. 

It ooinmenced on the feast of Epiphany, or 
Twelfth Day, and ended on Shrove 
Tuesday, but was afterwards restricted to 
eight days before Ash V^'eduesday, the 
feast iirooedmg the long last. Its origin 
was doubtless the Saturnalia of the pagan 
Roms., who on becoming C'hrlstian 
Incorporated many of their rites and 
customs in their ne^’ religion. In Horn. 
Catholic Cernmn>, t'uy'.-fnmj, a,s the C. 
was (jailed, was the preouraor of the drama, 
and at Nuremberg the first Fast Eve’s 
play was produced. This developed later 
into ina.s(iues and niyHtcric.s. In Germany 
only the (Jatholic citias of the Rhine 
formerly kept the festival, but it has been 
revived in Hamburg, Ijcipzig, and Berlin. 
.As a rule, Protestant countries do not 
observe it. Italy is the country In which 
It is most celebrated. On Shrove Tues- 
day, after suuset, every one sallies fortli 
with a lighted taper. The object is to 
put out as many tapers as possible of 
other people while preserving their own 
alight. SSpecial names were given to the 
chief days, viz. Greasy Sunday, Bine 
Monday, or Fools’ Consecration. On the 
Sunday before Lent the procession of the 
Boeiif Gras takes place, trie animals being 
led tlirough tlie streets by butchers in 
costume. At the Nice C. mi’careme^ aii 
effigy of King C. is paraded through tho 
streets. 

Carnivora (Lat. carnem, llesh, vorare, to 
devour) form In zoology on important 
mammalian order. As tho name implies, 
the members are all flesh-eaters, but they 
are not tho only creatures winch feed on 
their fellows — the diet of blood -sucking 
bats and somo marsupials, such os the 
opossum, bear evidence to this fact — 
and many of those so-called carnivorous 
animals are either omnivorous or largelj" 
herbivorous. The order is usually divided 
into tho sub-orders Fiaslpcdia, or ter- 
restrial members of the group, and Pin- 
nipedia, or the aquatlo forms, with 
flippers for limbs; the latter div. is, 
however, by some zoologists oonsldered 
to be a separate, thoui^ nearly allied, 
order. The choracteristlos of tho O. are 
the sharp teeth, small incisors, well- 
doveloped brain, simple stomach, reduced 


or absent ceecum, zonary placentation, 
incomplete or absent clavicles; there are 
never less than four toes on each foot; 
the scaphoid and lunar bone.8 are fused in 
the rnariiis (hand); and the claws are 
generally sharp and powerful. In the 
Flssipedia the most typical feature is the 
dentition, which is obviously adapted to* 
the mode of life of the animals. There 
are nearly always six pointed Incisors In 
ouch jaw, and two long powerful caniues. 
The cheok-teetli vary in niimher, but the 
last premolar in the upper jaw and tho 
first true molar in tho lower dlfier from 
the others in their larger size, and are 
called cnrnanHial or suctorial’, in front of 
the carnassiul tooth are grinders with 
cutting edges, and behind ore others 
which are broad and tnhercnlated. In 
the I’innipcdia there Is no caruassial tooth, 
the incisors are never less than two in each 
jaw, and tho cheek -teeth do not vary in 
formation. The mode of progression in 
the former sub-order is dlgitigrade. somi- 
digitigrade, or plantigracle ; in tho last 
tho pcs an(i nianus arc both fully webbeil 
for swimming purposes, but tho hind 
limbs may be used when tho animals 
travel on land. Considerable difllciilty 
is experienced in classifying the O., but 
the usual plan among the terrestrial 
forms is to divide them into three groups, 
tho ^^iluroidea, represented by the cjats 
(mcludiug the tiger, loojiard, lion, etc.), 
the Cynoidca by dogs, and tho Arctoidea 
by hears. Tlio Finnipcdia consists of the 
walrus and various seals. Fossil species 
of ])oth sub-orders have been abundantly 
disco vened, and have proved of great 
scientific interest. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the animals is world-wide but 
for Australia and New Zealau(l, and our 
domestic pets include two typical repre- 
sentatives in the dog and the cat. 

Carnivorous Plants, sre Inskctivouous 
Plants. 

Carnmoney, par. of N. Ireland in co. 
Antrim, .3 m. N of Belfast. Agriculture 
is tho chief employment, and flax spinning 
is carried on. l^»p. 9000. 

Carnot, Lazare Hippolyte (ISO 1-88), 
Fr. statesman, wiis the second son of 
Gen. Lazare N. Marguerite C., b. at yt. 
Omer. He shared his father’s exile till 
182.3, ami on his return devoted hiinself 
to liierature and philosophy. Entering 
polities, he was elected deputy lor Paris, 
1839, becoming one of the leaders against 
Louis l^hilippe; be .was minister of 
education in 1848, and retired on refu.slng 
to take the oath to the Emiieror Napoleon. 

Carnot, Lazare Nicolas Marguerite 
(1753-1823), Fr. soldier ami statciiman, 
b. at Nolay, Burgundy, Franco. Ho 
entered the Fr. Army. 1784, as an 
engineer, having obtained a captaincy on 
the completion of his studies at the 
military scliool of May.ienvs. In 178ft h© 
pub. his celebrated Kssai swr len m€u^hine$ 
en Qihif^ral. In 1791 he became a 
member of the National Assembly and an 
influential power o;i the Committee of 
Public Safety. He fled to Germany, and 
there wrote a defence of himself, which 
caused his colleagues’ ruin. He was 
recalled to Paris in 1800. and became 
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minister of war, conducting the It. and 
Rhenish campaigns with great credit. 
This ended, he retired from public life, 
and wrote bi^ I'raiU de la defense de$ 
places. Again in 1814 France was In 
difficulty, and C. came forward to help, 
magniilcently defending Antwerp against 
the allies. He was minister of the interior 
daring the Hundred Days. 

Carnot, Sadi Marie Francois (1837-94), 
Fr. president, the eldest son of Lozure 
Hippolyte C. A strong Republican, ho 
was elected to the National Assembly in 
1871 and joined the ministry in lo78; 
in 1880 he was minister of public works, 
and in 1885 minister of finance. In 1887, 
after the ‘decoration scandals,* ho was 
elected to the presidency and had to meet 
the danger from the anti 'Republican 
movement under Gen. Boulan^r; his 
success was repeated during tho Panama 
scandals of 1892, and his ability and 
integrity were proved. In 1894 he was 
assassinated i»y an It. anarchist, Cascrio, 
after speaking at a public banquet at 
Lyons. 

Carnotite, vanadate of uranium and 
potassium, containing a high percentage 
of uranium oxide; occurs in Utah and 
Colorado as a yellow sediment. It is a 
source of both uranium and radium. 

Carnoustie, tn, and police burgh In S.E. 
Angus, Scotland, 10 m. E.N.E. of Dundee. 
It is a favourite watering-place on the 
North Sm, with excellent sea bathing and 
golf. The largo artillery and camping 
grounds, known os Barry Links, are in 
the neighbourhood. I’op. 6000. 

Garnuntum, Horn, fortified station, of 
which the remains exist near llainhurg, 
in Lower Austria. It was the centre of 
Rom. military operations on the Danube, 
and of the trade in amber from the N. 
belonging first to Noricum and later to 
Pannonia. The name connected with 
karuy cairn, points to its Celtic origin. 

Carnutes, Celtic tribe of central Gaul, 
between the Seine and the Loire. The 
chief tns. were Cenabum (not Genebura), 
now Orleans, and Chartres. They were 
subdued by Julius Coisar, and in return 
for military services retained their insti- 
tutions under Augustus, becoming 
fcederaLi of the Rom. Empire, 

Camwath, par. and vil. of Scotland in 
Lanarkshire, 27 m. S.E. of Glasgow, 
Coal and iron are obtained in large 
quantities from the neighbourhood. Pop. 
of par. 5250. 

Caro, Annibale (1507-66), It. poet, b. 
at Civlta Nuova' in Ancona. Ho was 
tutor and secretary in a rich Florentine 
family, named Gaddi, and was presented 
to an ecclea. benefice in Rome. In 1543 
he became tho confidential secrctai'y of 
Plefaro Lodovico, duke of Parma, and 
afterwards to his sons. His best-knowm 
‘works in verse Include translations from 
the classics, especially a fine one of the 
Mneldy a comedy Git Straccioni, Rime e 
Caneoniy sonnels, and an amusing 
eulogy of the big noiso of the president of 
the Acoademla della vlrtCi, Leonl Ancona. 
His prose works consist chiefly of trans* 
latJons from Aristotle. His poetry is 
marked by high qualitlM, and his letters 


by remarkable flnish of style, lie d. at 
Rome. 

Carob-tree, see Ceratonia Siliqua. 

Carol (O.F. carolcy a dance with song), 
in accepted Eng. usage, a song for the 
Christmas festival. Diez suggests that 
the origin of the w’ord is ‘chorus*; others 
derive it from corollOy a little crown or 
garland. The earliest meaning applied to 
the word seems to have been a ‘ring- 
dance* or ‘to dance in a circle.’ Stone- 
henge, once called tiie giants* dance, 
was also the Giants’ carol. Dancing 
and singing wore part of religious worship 
from the earliest times. Carolling, danc- 
ing with singing, was hande<l on from 
pagan ritual to the Christian Church. In 
1209 the Council of Avignon forbade 
dancing and secular singing in churches. 
In the cathedral of SevUle the choristers 
perform a casta net dance round tho 
lectern thrice a year. Caxton, in tho 
Golden Legendy refers to tho ‘carolles of 
vlrgyns.* and Chaucer uses the word in 
‘1 saw her dance so comely, carol and 
sweetly sing.' In Spain many early Cs. 
refer to gipsy girls dancing and singing. 
The Manx people have a collection of Cs., 
locally called ‘carvels,* which were sung 
in the churches on Christmas Evo, each 
singer bringing with him a candle. Most 
of these Manx Cs. consist of tales of 
judgment day and bell, and not of the 
Nativity or tho joyful themes of Christmas- 
tide. The Bretons have also a largo 
collection of anct. Cs. The earliest 
printed collection was issued in 1521 by 
VVynkyn do Worde; this contains tho 
famous Roar's Head Carol, still sung at 
(Jueeu's College, Oxford, to nsher In the 
boar’s head. There ore numerous col- 
lections of Fr. Cs., called Noels, and sev. 
Ger. llHegenlieder, cradle -songs associated 
with the Babe of Bothlehoni, the lullaby 
Donni, Fili, being one of the best known. 
Some of the fifteenth -century Cs. are very 
quaint, and embody curious legends, such 
as the Chemj Tree Carol, and the familiar 
‘I saw three ships curoe sailing by.* 
That the Ringing of Cs. os an excuse 
for tho asking of alma was a very early 
custom seems likely from an Anglo- 
Norman C. now in tho Brit. Museum. 
The word C. Is freely used by poets in 
reference to people or birds singing 
joyously, such as in Tennyson's Elaine, 
‘carolling as ho went a truo-lovo ballad,’ 
or in Spenser’s Epiihalamion, ‘ the cheerful 
birds do ehaunt their lays and caroll of 
love’s praise.’ See VV. S. Rockstro, Thir^ 
teen Carols of the Fifteenth Century, 1891; 
E. Rickert, Ancient English Christmas 
Carols, 1910 ; and The Early English Carols, 
ed. by R. L. Greene, 1935. 

Carol II., king of Rumania, see CiiAnLES 


Carolan, Turlogh, see O’Carlon, Tou- 
i^cn. ; 

Carolina, North and South, see North 
Carolina; South CaroliKa. 

Caroline, Amelia Elizabeth, of Brunei 
wick (1768-1821), queen Of George IV., 
was the daughter of Charles Wm. Ferdi- 
nand, duke of Brunswick, and of Princess 
Augusta of England, a sister of George III. 
She was a bright, headstrong, foolish 
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woman of thirty*one when 8he came to 
ICmirlAnd to marry the I’rlnce of Wales. 
The marriage was imhapnv from the 
wedding-night, when the bridegroom was 
drunk. After the birth of a daughter, 
Charlotte, a separation took place, and 
the princeas went to live at lllackheath 
In 1806 an Inquiry was made Into the 
charges of adultery brought against her 
by Lady Douglas, but the commissioners 
decided that she was guilty of nothing 
worse than indiscretion and that Lady 
Douglas had committed perjury. The 
matter was reopened by the prince six 
years later, with the same result. Weary 
of continual persecution at the hands of 
her consort, she wont abroad In 1813. 
When she became queen seven years 
later, she returned to England. She was 
now tried before the House of Lords for 
tnlsconduct with Bergaral but the bill 
was not proceeded with. So strong was 
the feeling in her favour, that had she 
been found guilty It is in the highest 
degree probable that George IV. would 
have lost his throne. A few days after the 
coronation, at which she was not even 
permitted to be present, she d. As her 
cotlin was borne through the metropolis 
on its way to Brunswick, the people 
.showed their sympathy with her by 
attacking the military, and, In defiance of 
the authorities, ruuiui/ Die cortege to 
proceed through tlie city. There are 
biographies by CJlericI, 1907, and Lewis 
Melville, 1912. 

Caroline Islands, scattered archipelago 
in the Piwiiflc (3cean, included In Micro- 
nesia, between 5* and lO** N. and 135" and 
165" E. The total land area is 380 so. m. 
and total area 800 sq. m. Fop. about 
40.000. They are divided into three 
nonps, E., W., and Central. The chief 
IS. are Ponapo and Kusali in the E, group. 
Yap in the W., Truk in the Central. The 
Pelcw Is., of which Hnboltop is the 
largest, are administrated from Yap. 
The climate is healthy, but the is. are 
subject to severe storms aud the rainfall 
is heavy. Among the chief products are 
copra, pearl and turtle shell, and bficho 
de mer. The natives, very mixed ethno- 
logically, are excellent boat-builders and 
navigators and successf\il agriculturists. 
Yap is remarkable for Its peculiar 
currency ; in addition to the or<linary sholl- 
monoy, huge limestone disks are used, 
from 6 In. to 12 ft. in dimneter; these are 
brought from the Pelow Is., and are 
piled round the chief’s treasure-house 
and apparently regarded as public 
property. The C, I. were discovered In 
1537 by the Portuguese Diego da Rocha, 
who named them Sequoira Is.; In 1686 
they were renamed bv A dm. Francisco 
Lazeano In honour of Charles IT. of Spain. 

In 1899 they were bought by Germany 
from Spain for 25,000,000 pesetas. In 
Ponape and Kusaii colossal stone struc- 
tures exist, pointing to a prohJstorlo race 
well advanced In general culture. In the 
IS. of L615 the ruins appear like a citadel 
with basal tie ramparw; there are also 
numerous canals and apparently artificial 
harbours with high sea walls bnilt in the 
water. The whole is. of Ponape is strewn 
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with basalt blocks of huge size put to- 
gether without mortar, once having' 
formed massive walls. The present Poly- 
nesian peoples could not have planned 
or executed these works, and they are 
attributed to a race of the new Stone Ago, 
possibly coming from the Asiatic main- 
land. In 1919 the C. I. were assigned to 
Japan under the mandate of the League 
of Nations. Naval nnu seaplane bases 
were built among the is., which remained 
In Jap. hands until Sept. 1945 when they 
were surrendered to the United Nations. 
The naval base at the Ulithl atoll has 
since been dismantled. The is. were 
taken over by the U.S.A., Julv 1947. 
Pop. of the is. 31,000, principally Kanakas. 

Caroline Matilda (I751-7.'>), queen of 
Denmark and Norway, was the daughter 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales; in 1766 she 
married Christian VII., king of Denmark 
and Norway, and fell under the malign 
Influence of tho royal physician, Struenseo 
(q.r.); he became her lover, and the open 
liaison roused tho anger of the people, 
who did not believe in the mental In- 
capacity of tho king. When Struonsce 
was arrested she shared his fate and made 
an attempt to shield him. He did not 
try to conceal their guilt, and on his 
execution sho was divorced and sent t<i 
Celle, where sho d., 1775. See Sir F. L. 
W’^raxall, Life of Caroline Matilda, Qmen 
of Denmark and Norway, 1864; W. II. 
Wilkins, A Queen of Tears, 1904. 

Caroline Wilhelmina (1083-1737). 
ueen of George II., was the daughter of 
ohn Frederick, margrave of Bran<tenburg- 
Arispaclj. Five years after her father’s 
deatli in 1087 her mother married Elector 
John George IV. of Saxouy. and C. lived 
with her mother at Dresden. Left an 
orphan in 1696, tho girl lived at Berlin 
with her guardians, Elector Frederick III. 
of Brandenburg and bis wife, Sophia 
Charlotte, daughter of the Elcctress 
Sophia. Nino years later sho married 
George Augustus, electoral prince of 
Hanover, by whom she bad many children, 
the eldest being Frederick, afterwards 
l*rInro of Wales. See P. Qiiennell, 
Caroline of England, 1939. 

Carolingians, see CAitLOviNCUANfl. 

Carolus, Eng. gold coin, struck In tho 
reign of Charles I. It was rated at £1, 
but appreciated In value ti> £1 ’^s. 9<i. Its 
offleial title was unit, and it was also 
called a broad. 'C dollars,’ Sp. coins of 
Charles HI. and IV., were long current 
j in tho E., especially in China, containing 
eight reals; they wore known as pieces of 
eight. They are still eunt'nt in some of 
tho tea-growing dists. of Ciilna, and as 
tho people hoard them they have greatly 
exceeded their intrinsic value. 

Carolus-Duran. name adopted by 
Charles Auguste £mile Durand (1837- 
1917), Fr. painter, b, at Lille, July 4. 
He first Htiiclled at the Lille Academy, and 
then went to Paris; in 1861 ho travelled 
in Italy and Spain, where in partlonlar 
he studied the style and technique of 
Vel&zquez. first suooess was with a 

subject picture, Murdered, or the Assas- 
sination,' which Is now In the Lille 
Museum. Later he became a portrait' 
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painter. In 1869 a portrait of his wife, Carouge, tn. and suburb of Geneva, 
called ‘The I^ady with the Glove,*' was Switzerland. It became part of the 
bought for the Luxembourg. Ho was canton of Geneva in 1815 previously 

the head of one of the priii. studios in belonging to Savoy. It is situated on 
Paris; and some of the most celebrated the R. Arve. Pop. 7500. 
artists of his day, including J. S, Sargent, Carp (Cyprhius carpio) belongs to the 
wore his pupils. Ho ban extraordinary sub-order OstarloT)hysi of the order 
power of Auvld realism, and his hand- Teleostcl. Originally it belonged to Asia, 

ling of surfaces was exquisite. In 1904 but it has been introduced into Europe 

he was made a member of the Academic and for sev. centuries has flourished in 
des Beaux Arts, and, 1905, director of the Britain. The flsli, which is closely 
Fr. Academy at Rome. related to siicli w'cll -known Hi)ccieH as 

goldfish and minnows, often grows to a 
very large size, and may weigh a-s much as 
50 lb.; cxamidcs have been known to 
attain a great age also, some living as long 
as 200 years. In colour they are l>rowu 
above, light beneath, have a ('oraT)ressed 
body covered with large scales, a long 
dorsal fin and shorter anal flu, and round 
the mouiii deperul four barbels. The O. 
usuallj' inhabits quiet lakes, .ponds, or 
sluggish .streams, and during winter 
hibernates in mud; it is capable of living 
for a considerable time out of water. Its 
food is either vegetable or animal. The 
female is very prolific and spawuis on 
weeds in May or .June. The Crucian or 
Prussian (\, a native of Europe, lias the 
technical name Car(L*fsius viiJ(/aris, while 
C\ auratus, or golden eurp, is the goldfish 
(g.r.). 

Carp, Petrache (1837-1919), Human ian 
.stat/Csman, />. at .7 assy. He was the 
leader of tlie Young (’onservative or 
Janiinist jiarty, the Janimed being a 
litci'ary society which he founded wlili 
Rosetti and Maiorc.scu and changed into 
CARP a political association. The object of 

the party was to improve the condition 
of the iieasaiitry, introduce a gold stan* 
Carolus Magnus, see Cuaulkmagnk. dard, and develop industries by moans 
Caronia, seaport on the N. coast of of foreign capital. He camelnto pou'crin 
Sicily, in the prov. of ’Messina, 20 m. 1888, r»assc<l a Bill for the distribution 
E. of Cefalu, Pop. 6000. of state lands, and succeeded in intro- 

Carora, tn, of Venezuela, in the state of ducing a gold standard, lie was, 
Lara, situated ou the R. O. Rubber, however, unable to retain office, and was 
leather, and hides are exported, and horse- succeeded, 1891, by L. Cat-argin. Ho 
raising is an Industry. ' Pop. 8000, tran.'^. some of Shakespeare’s plays Into 

Carotid Arteries, two arterie.s which Kumanian. In the Privy Council, from 
convey the blood sujiply to the head. Aug. 3, 1914, he alone suiiportcd King 
They pass through tlic neck on either side Charles’s desire to side with the Central 
of the windpipe, and each opposite the Empires in the First World War. 
angle of the jaw divides into two, one Carpaccio, Vittore (c. 1450-1522), It. 
branch serving tlie nose and eyes, and tho painter, b. at Voniec, of an olrl Venetian 
other branch tlie iirain. Tho pulsation in fairnlv. Little is known about his life, 
these arteries is easily felt, from the .sui*face. He may be regarded as a forerunner of 
Caroto, or Carotto, Giovanni Francesco the finest Venetian masters. Ills eUiof 
(or Gianfrancesco) (c. 1480-1546), It. works were painted hetwe^en 1490 and 

painter, h. at Verona; worked in Mantua 1519. He was certainly a pupil of I.rfizzaro 
under Mantegna, whose style ho imitated. Bastiani, rather than Ids master, as 
After returning to Verona ho painted formerly held, and he may have travelled 
fre^oes in the church of San Tommaso with G<;ntiIo Bellini to Oori.stantinople. 
Cantuariense (Thomas A Becket). Among His greatest works are at Venice; the 
his best worics are the frescoes in Sant’ series of pictures in San Giorgio degli 
Eulemia, Verona, depicting scenes from Schinvonl, brought so prominently to 
the book of Tobit. One of his earlier notice by Ruskin, was painted by order 
.works was a ‘Virgin and child, with an of the hospice of San Giorgio from 1502 to 
infant John the Baptist’ in the Galleir of 1508. Tho ‘Madonna and 40hl]d,* in the 
Modena. According to Vasari ho after- National Gallery, commonly attributed to 
wards worked foi;^ho Visconti and Mont- O., may have been painted by members 
ferrat families. There are pictures by of bis studio. See P. C. Molmenti and C. 
C. In many churches and galleries of Ludwig, TAfe and Worfm of Vittore 
Mantua and Verona, including his ‘Glory CarpaccL trans. by R. H. Ciist, 1907. 
of the Virrin' (signed and dated 1545) in Garpathiani, groat mt. system in central 
Verona, where he d, . Europe, extending from Bratislava to 
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Orsova, In crescent form, for 800 m. The 
Danube valley clivlfles them from the 
Alps, and the March from Silesia and the 
Moravian mts. After forming tJie boun- 
dary between Hungary anfl Itiimania. 
they turn S., cut by the Danube, which 
flows in a picturesque gorge between 
Uazias and Turnu-Severin. They then 
slope down to the llurnaiiian plain in 
beautiful wooded declivities, intersected 
by valleys of numerous rivs., fed by the 
high rainfall of the dlst. For the jiurpose 
of classitlcation the whole system may be 
divided into two great grouiis, the E. and 
W. C. The E. C. stretcjh from the mouth 
of the Nera to the source of the Theiss. 
The W. C., start at the Theiss, and term- 
inate at IJratisiava. The chief groups of 
mts. are’ Little C., Heskids, (Icntral G., 
White Mts., Lomnitzep Spiize, Eisthaler 
Spitze, and the High Tatra group. Includ- 
ing the highest peak in the G., Gerls- 
dorfer, 8737 ft. Few ruts, reach or pass 
into the snow line. There are no glaciers 
but glacial lakes, Mocrangen, are hidden 
away in the snow-bound recesses at an 
elevation of 0000 ft. ’J'hc host known 
passes are Teregova, from Orsova to 
Temeswar; Vulkar, in the valley ol tlie 
iScliyl; Jtottenthurm, in the S. Transyl- 
vanian Alps, in a gorge formed by the 
A lata; Tnrsburg, b#'tween Bucharest and 
Brasov; and /ahlurika between Brati- 
slava and Cracow. The C. lorni a water- 
shed for the Baltic and the Black Seas, 
the most important rivs. rising th(‘ro 
being the Dniestx^r, Vistula, Theiss, Mares, 
and Szaiios. licsides having moT*e inineral 
wealth than any other rut. system of 
Europe, the region of the C, is rirdi and 
fertile, and well wooded with jiaks, 
beeches, evergreens, and firs. In tJic loss 
civilised parts wild annuals are foumi, 
including the wolf, bear, and lynx, ami 
occasionally chamois and ihex. The 
lamrnergoicr, or bearded vulture, Is fouml 
here. Ooologieally there are four zones 
of the C. : (1) The outer zone lying towards 
Russia, of soft tertiary rock, containing 
salt and petroleum; (i) the sandstone 
zone, extending S.E. from the .March; 
<3) the crystalline zone of Bahvozoic rocks; 
(4) the volcanie zone, containing no 
active volcanoes, hut subordinate mts. 
of volcjanic origin, (told, silver, quick- 
silver, copper, and iron are the chief 
minerals obtained. See 1. Iddllimorc, 
Jn the Carpaihiava, 1912. 

Carpeaux, Jean Baptiste (1827-75), Fr. 
sculptor, h. at Valenciennes. His father 
was a mason, and during his early years 
the family was extremely ])oor. For two 
years he worked in a drawing school in 
Paris, and in 1854 entered tlie Kcole des 
Beaux Arts. He was awarded the Grand 
Prix de Rome for his stiitue of ‘Hector 
with his Child, Astyanax.’ At Romo he 
felt the influence of MicheJangolo, and 
became more vigorous in style and pas- 
sionate in expression. Ho sent sov. works 
to Paris, which uwe exJoibitod In the 
SaJon and gained medals. C. mu.st lie 
regarded as one of the Influences w'hich 
have helped to free modem sculpture 
from the weight of academic olassloism. 
Among his chief works are 'La Palom- 


hoUa' (185G); ‘Neapolitan Fisherman’ 
(1858); ‘Girl witJi a Shell’ (1869); ‘ Ugo- 
linoan^l his Children *(18C3): and * Statue of 
the ITince Imperial' (18G6), after which 
bo w^as made a chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. In 18G9 he executed one of the 
groups, ‘Dancing,’ for the opera house, 
which aroused much prejudice by its 
strong realism, vigour, and vitality. His 
last work, a fountain, is in the Avenue 
do I’Oliservatoire, l^al■is. Many of his 
drawings and studies are at Valenciennes. 

Carpel, term applied in botany to the 
organ, possibly to be regarded as a trans- 
formed leaf, founri in the centre of tho 
flower, whose function it is to produce 
ovules. There may exist only one C. in 
the flower, ami the gyiucceum is then said 
to be rnonocarpeJIary, e.g. swc€;t pea and 
other legumes, but if more than one 
should ho present it is polycarpollary ; in 
any case the C. or Cs. are important parts 
of the female essential organ of the 
flow’cr, and the aggregate number consti- 
tutes the gyncccciini. When the Cs. of a 
polycarpellary pistil are united to one an- 
other the (‘ondltion i.s syncarpous, e.g. 
jirimrose; when they are free from each 
other it is apocarpous, e.g. buttercup. 
The fusion of Cs. affects tho way in which 
the ovules are placed within the ovary, 
e.g. those wiiich are folded on f bemselves 
first, and then fused by their adjacent 
margins, bear ovules In tho centre, when 
flic placenta tion is said to be axile, e.g. 
bluebell. The placenta is a swollen 
cushion formed from the fused margins 
which are fhomselves called septa. The 
stylo IS a lu’olongation of the upper part 
of the C., and the stigma is tho terminal 
knob borne nt tho apex of the style. 

Carpentaria, Gulf of, situated on the N. 
roa.st of Australia, between (Japes Arn- 
hem and York. Tlie moat important is. 
contained in it are Groote Eylandt and 
Wellesley Is., tne largest of which is 
Mornington Js, It ri'ceivcs the JSIltchell 
Flinders, Lcir-hhardt, and Albert R.s. The 
coa.st IS low' and swampy, It, was named 
in 1G23 by Cai-stciisz, after 1 Meter (Jar- 
penlior, governor-general of the Dutch 
Indies. 

Carpenter, Edward (1844-19*29), Kiig. 
author, b. at Brighton, son of CharJe.s 
(\, iiarrister and rotire«i naval oflieer. On 
leaving school nt Brighton he w'cnt 
to Trinity Hall, Canibildge; tenth 
wrangler in 1868 Took onlcrs, and w’as 
curate to F. J>. Maurice at yt. Edwartl’s. 
Becoming dissiitisflcd with his creed, re- 
nounccid orders and been me univ. exten- 
sion liicl.urer on astronomy in Yorkshire 
tns. In 1883, took a cottage at MilJ- 
tliorpo, Derhysldrc, worked in tho fields, 
and grew' hi.s own fruit a iid \ ogotables. 
Wrote poetry: Namatius (1873); and 
Towairds Democracj/ (under the influence 
of Whitman) (1883) -and prose: Civilisa^ 
/ion, its Cause aud Cure (1889); Love*B 
Coming of Age (1896); Angsls" Wings 
(1898); Art of Creation (1904); The Inter- 
mediate Sex (1908); My Days and Dreams 
(autobiograpbv) (19JG). He visited Cey- 
lon, and hfs From Adames Feak to Ele- 
phanta (1892) extols the oriental peaee of 
mind. His whole life waa in fact a reaction 
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against Victorian convontions and re- 
Bpootability. D. at Guildford, Juno 28. 

Carpenter, Lord George (1657-1732), 
Eng. gener^, entered the army, 1672. 
Ho served in Ireland and Flanders, and* 
in SpoJn as quartermaster-general to 
Peterborough, 1705. He commanded the 
cavalry nt Almanza, 1707, at which battle 
he was second in command. Ho joined 
the Hanoverian party, defeating the pre- 
tender at Preston, 1715. In return for 
his services he was made governor of 
Minorca and commander-in-chief of the 
forces in Scotland. He was created 
baron, 1719; M.P. for Westminster, 1722- 
1 7 20. Ills grandson was created Viscount 
Carlingford and Tyrcounel in the Irish 
peerage, but the earldom became extinct 
in 1 853. Life of Lord George Carpenter, 
1736. 

Carpenter, John (c. 1370-1441), Lon- 
don’s tn. clerk, 1417-38; and M.P. for the 
city in 1436 and 1439. Compiled the 
city’s privileges in the Liber Albus. Left 
a bequest which formed part of the 
foundation of the City of London School. 
Was an executor of Dick Whittington’s 
will. 

Carpenter, John Alden, Amer. com- 
poser, b. Poi’k Kidge, Illinois, Feb. 28, 
1876. He studied under Amy Fay and 
Seeboeck, and at Harvard under J. K. 
Paine. His first nat>able works were 
Jmpromng Songs for Children (1907) and 
Gitanjali, a song- cycle of poems by 
Tagore. His first symphony. Sermons in 
Stones, was written in 1917. A ballet 
pantomime, 2'he Birthday of the Infanta 
(after Oscar Wilde), was produced liy the 
Chicago Opera Company in 1919, and 
Skyscraper, also a ballet, by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York in 
1926. For the Washington bi-centenary 
in 1932 he wrote Song of Faith for chorus 
and orchestra, and Patterns (piano and 
orchestra) was played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in the same year. 
Ills symphonic poem, Seadrift, followed 
in 1933; concerto for violin and orchestra 
in 1938; and his symphony for the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra in 1940. In 1943 ho 
wrote Song of Freedom. His work shows 
variety and skill in orchestration. 
Awarded the cross of tho Fr. l^ogion 
of Honour (1921). 

Carpenter, Dr. Lant (1780-1840), Uni- 
tarian minister and theological writer, b. 
at Kidderminster. He studied at the 
academy of Northampton (1797), and at 
Glasgow Univ. U 7 98-1800, He became 
an assistant master at a school in Bir- 
mingham, and subsequently librarian of 
theLiverpool Athenseum (1802-5), when 
he was chosen as Um’tarian minister of a i 
boarding-school in Exeter (1805-17). 
From 1817 to 1829 ho held a similar 
position in a school at Bristol. He was 
ebrowned in Italy, off the coast of Leghorn. 
Dr. O. pub. numerous sermons and 
polemical tracts, and wrote Unitarian^ 
iam, the Doctrine df the Gospel (1809); 
Systematic EdveaUon (2 vols.) (1815), etc. 
His Memoirs were ed. by his son, K. L. 
O., in 1842. 

Carpsntor» Mary (1807-77;), Eng, philan- 


thropist, b. at Exetor, daughter of Dr. 
Lant C., a Unitarian iidnister, and sister 
of Dr. W. B. C. She was educated in her 
father’s boys’ school at Bristol. Her 
interest in poor children was aroused by 
Dr. J. Tuckerman of Boston, and in 1835 
she started a working and visiting society 
and later a ragged school with a night 
school in tho poorest part of Bristol. The 
visit of tho Hindu philanthropist, Ram- 
mohiin Roy, 1833, aroused her sympathies 
with India, and tho first of her journeys 
to the E. was taken, 1866, whore she 
initiated sov. reforms for women and 
chiJdreii. She wrote many books em- 
bodying her schemes for the education of 
destitute children and those on the border 
of a criminal or vagrant life. Her book 
Juvenile Delinquents was instrumental In 
the passing of the Y outhful Offenders Act, 
1854. She d. in Bristol. See life by 
J. E. C., 1879. 

Carpenter, William Benjamin (1813-85), 
Eng. naturahst, son of Dr. Lant C., 
b. at Exeter. Ho graduated M.D. at 
Edinburgh, 1839, was made F.R.S. in 
1844 ; gold medallist of the Royal Society, 
1861; and was FuUcrian prof, of physio- 
logy at tho Royal Institution from 1845, 
being a most popular and admirable lec- 
turer. llis works include Principles of 
General and Comparative Physiology 
(1839); I'he Microscope and its Rcvelaiiona 
(1856). Principles of Mental Physiology 
(4th ed. 1876); Ho was registrar of tho 
univ. of London. 1856-79. 

Carpenter Bee iXylocopa), so named 
from its habit of boring holes in dry 
timber and forming little cells in which to 
lay eggs. ’I’ho partitions betwx‘en the 
cells are made of tlio woo(i-du8t fastened 
together with saliva, X. virqinica, a N. 
Amer. spocios, is as large as a humble bee. 

Carpentier, Georges, Fr. boxer, was 6. 
at Lena near Calais in J894, and worked 
in a coal-pit as a hoy. At a boxing 
academy m tiio tn. ho attracted the 
attention of the proprietor, Frangois 
Descamps. AVhen fourteen, ho won a 
fight against Salmon, one of the best- 
known boxers at 7 st. 2 Jb. Ho won tho 
championship of Franco in every weight 
and div. On July 16, 1914, ho fought 
Gunbi>at Smith at Olympia, London, for 
the world’s heavyweight white cham- 
pionship, and won it through the dis- 
qualiilcation of Smith for a foul. Ills 
most sensational fight in England was 
with the heavyweight Joe Beckett on 
Dec. 4, 1919, for tho championship of 
Europe, tho Prince of Wales being 
present at tho match. Only two blows 
were struck, Beckett being knocked out 
a few moments after tho fight started. 
He fought Demp.sey in New York, July 3, 
1921, for tho world’s championship, and 
was thoroughly beaten in the fourth 
round. He served in tho Fr. Air Force 
during tho First World War, , and again 
on the outbreak of war in 1939 until the 
fail of France in 1940. During the Oer. 
oooupation of Paris, the restaprant busi- 
ness which O. was running before the war 
was requisitioned by tho Gezs., but on 
being asked by them to manage it on 
their behalf, he refused. 
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Carpentras, tn. 16 m. N.E. of Avigmon 
by rail, in the dept, of Vaucluse, France, 
which as Carpentoracte of the Roms, was 
flourishing: before Csesar's invasion of 
Gaul. Its interesting buildings Include a 
fourteenth -century legate's palace, a 
third-century triumphal arch, anct. forti- 
fications, an old cathedral, and an 
aqueduct of forty -eight arches. The 
chief manufs. are silk, chemicals, and 
earthenware. Pop. 11,800. 

Carpentry may be defined as the art of 
working timber into various shapes with 
different varieties of tools, and com- 
bining the pieces to support a weight or 
sustain a pressure. The difference be- 
tween C. and joinery (o.v.) Is that the 
former is concerned with the essentials, 
the latter with the ornaments, of a build- 
ing. In building. C. covers all carcassing 
work: roofs, floors, partitions;* centering, 
shuttering, and shoring. In furniture, it 
provides the roughest types. Heavy 
work, ranging from case-making to bridge 
building, also comes within the sphere 
of G. The composition and resolution of 
mechanical forces form the principles of 
the science of G., and the skilled carpenter 
must have either a practical or theoretical 
knowledge of such laws. It is beyond tho 
scope of this article to go into such prin- 
ciples, but Pom< ^vidanation may bo 
given of tho terms aiid general fuoccsses 
of O. 

Any assemblage of pieces of timber 
connected together is called a frame. 
The points of meeting of the pieces of 
timber In a frame are termed joints, and 
one of the first requisites in O, is a know- 
ledge of the various ways of joining 
pieces of timber so as to stand different 
strains and pressures. When one piece 
of timber is not long enough, it is joined 
to another piece in tho same direction by 
various methods; this is called technically 
lengthening a beam. The roughest 
method of doing this is by fishing; 
tho ends of the beams are placed together, 
and a piece of timber is placed on each 
side and secured by bolts passed through 
the whole. Another method is halving 
the beams so that they present a level face 
when joined together, and can bo united 
by means of bolts. Scarf -joints are 
employed when it is necessary to inain- 
t/Oln the same depth and width throughout 
the beam. In this method a part of the 
thickness of the timber is cut away from 
each beam; the parts cut away are on 
opposit/O .sides, and correspond to each 
other, BO that the beams will fit Into each 
other, and can he bolted. Different 
varieties of scarf-joints are employed 
where the timber is subjected to com- 
pression, tension, or to a bending strain, 
etc. Hard-wood pieces called keys ore 
inserted into tho holes of a scarf-joint 
before tho bolts in order to compress the 
beams closely together; they must not bo 
driven in too hard or the fibres of the wood 
will be strained. In bolting together 
soarf-jolnts side plates of Iron are used to 
protect the wood. Another mode of 
joining timber Is by mortise and tenon, 
which Is employed wherever one piece of 
timber moots another without crossing it. I 
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A hole called a mortise is made in one 
piece of timber, and a projecting portion 
called a tenon is left on the other. The 
tenon is driven into tho mortise and 
secured in position by glue, or by a pin 
penetrating it laterally through the side 
of the mortised beam, or by an external 
iron strap which passes round the beam 
and is riveted in tho other, the beam 
which has tho tenon. When the two 
pieces of timber do not meet each other at 
right angles, modifications of the mortise 
and tenon joint are adopted, so that a 
bearing surface may bo provided which is 
at right angles to the direction of the 
thrust exercised by tho entering timber. 
Other operations performed when timbers 
cross each other are notching, cogging, 
and housing; these joints must be 
strengthened by bolts or straps. When 
greater strength is required than a single 
beam will give, tho processes of building 
and trussing beams are used. Building 
beams is combining two or more beams in 
depth so as to have the same effect as one 
large beam; tho beam is cut In two and 
supported with cross-beams in tho opera- 
tion of trussing. 

The framework by means of which 
the covering of a building is supported is 
known as the roof. The simplest form 
of roof corusists of a series of pieces of 
timber with their own ends resting on the 
walls an<l their other ends meeting at a 
ridge-pole. These are called rafters, and 
their lower extremities are connected by 
a piece of timber called a tie, as other- 
w'i.sc this framework would thrust out the 
roof when loaded ^vith the weight of tho 
covering. Tho whole frame is known as 
a couple; such a simple form of roof, 
however, can only be used when tho 
building is less than 20 ft. long. When 
the tie Is longer than that, it is apt to sag 
in the middle, and a fourth piece, called a 
king-post, i.s added to unite it directly 
with the apex of the rafters. Croas- 
picces, called struts, are added If tho 
rafters are liable to .sag; their centres are 
thu.s united to tho centre of tho tie. If 
the span is longer than about 30 ft. it is 
inadvisable to leave the rafters unsup- 
ported for half their length, and the 
following formation is substituted: The 
centre of each rafter is joined to the tie 
by a piece which falls perpendicularly on 
it.; the rafters are also joined to each other 
by a piece w'hich runs parallel and above 
tho tie. The perpemliculars and the sec- 
tion of tho tie enclosed by them thus form 
a parallelogram wdth tho rafters. The 
horizontal piece Is called a collar-beam, 
and the suspending pieces quoon-posts. 
Tho whole frame Is known a.s a truss; the 
trussed frames are placed at intervals of 
about 10 ft. They .support horizontal 
pieces known as purlins, which run the 
whole length of tho roof, and support the 
common rafters and their covering. All 
roofs, of whatever si/c, are founded on the 
above models, unless it is not desired that 
there should ti»e a tle-boam, as in churches, 
etc. Tho WiUis are then made stronger 
or the roof principals are modified in shape 
to meet the greater horizontal pressure. 

The framing of timber supporting the 
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floor of the room above and the celling 
of the room below is called the naked 
flooring; there are throe main kinds of 
flooring — single, double, and framed. 
Single flooring consists of one series of 
joists wliich stretch right across from 
wall to wall without any support. The 
flooring boards are laid on the top of these 
joists, and to the under side is affixed the 
ceiling of tho lower storey. Double floor- 
ing has a middle series of binding joists, 
resting on the walls in the same way as 
the joists of single flooring; above these 
joists are the bridging joists and below 
are the ceiling joists. Both these are 
notchefl into the main joists where they 
cross them, and support respectively the 
floor above and the ceiling below. Framed 
flooring has beams in addition to the 
binding, bridging, and ceiling joists; the 
binding joists do not cross the whole 
width of tlie room, but are framed Into 
these beams at intervals. A double 
ceiling of lath and plaster is occasionally 
used to deaden sound; the most general 
method, however, is the insertion of 
plugging between the roof and the ceiling. 
Framed floors aro used where there are 
large spans, double floors ensui*© evenness 
of floor and ceiling, and single floors give 
strength combined with lightness where 
the spans are not very great. If the span 
for a single floor exceeds 8 or 9 ft., the 
joists should be strutted together to pre- 
vent twisting. Hough w'ooden profiles of 
tho c6pnl(30S of a room are made, and after- 
wards lathed round and plastered. This 
proce&s is known as cornice brucketlug. 

The frames of timber which are used to 
divide the upper storeys of a building into 
rooms are called partitions. When these 
are not required to bear any heavy weight, 
they are formed as follows: A piece of 
timber, called a sill, is laid along tho 
floor, and a corresponding pitH-o along 
tho ceiling joi-sts. The lath is nailed to the 
vertical pieces, known as quarters, with 
which the space between is occupied. If 
the partition has to support any weight 
it has to be trussed witli posts and braces, 
and brickwork or concrete may be used 
to fill up the space. Wlien a staircase is 
made of wood, tho pieces of timber upon 
which it rests, and whicli form tlie frame- 
work, are known as the carriage. They 
are two in number, and are inclined at 
tho angle which it is de.sirt»d that the 
steps should have; they are called tech- 
nically rough string.s. A piece of timber, 
which projects horizontally from the upiier 
level to which the staircase leads, forms 
the support for the rough strings and also 
for tho joists of tho landing; this is called 
a pitching or apron piece. When bridges 
OP vaults are In course of construction, 
curved frames are needed to support the 
arch stones; these frames are known as 
centres. The ribs of which the centres are 
composed are built of a series of short 
timbers shaped to the curve required; 
they are placed aboi^t 6 ft. apart, and are 
connected by horizontal ties as well as by 
diagonal bracing. The centre-s serve to 
support the narrow boards which carry 
the stones of the arch. When the aroh is 
p^roperly keyed, the centres are struck 


CTodually so that the arch takes its proper 
bearing slowly. Staging Is built up of two 
rows of standards, or large square timbers, 
resting on a sill of timber on the ground. 
Longitudinal beams at tho top support a 
platform, on which a small railway may 
ruu. If tho staging is large and required 
for a travelling crane, it is known as a 
^ntry. Consult J. Wilson, JVtlson^s Com- 
hined Works: Building Construction^ Car- 
pentry^ and Joinery, 1921, and Carpentry 
and Joinery, 1921 ; F. W. J^ewis, Home 
Carpentry and Cabinet-mafeing, 1921; 
C. Ellis, Modern Practical Carpentry, 
1927; R. Greenhalgh, Practical Joinery 
and Carpentry, 1923, and Joinery and 
Carpentry (4 vols.), 1939-40. 

Carpet (It. and Low Lat. car pita, a 
coam> cloth, from Lat. carpere, to pluck), 
heavy woveu fabric, used as a covering on 
lloom. TJiey were first muiio ami used in 
the E., where tho custom of sitting cross- 
legged on the floor and of praying in a low, 
crouching position neceHSitate<l the uso of 
some soft covering to tho floor. When Cs. 
were lirst brought to Englami, they were 
used as a rich covering for bods and tables, 
straw, dried rushes, or sand being spread 
over the floors. When Cs. were first 
spread over floors they were regarded as 
a great luxury, and only in keeping with 
a lady^s boudoir. Hand -woven tapestries 
were commonly made during tho Middle 
Ages ill convents and by ladies of rank, 
and were somotimos spread over tho floors. 
The industry first developed in France, 
where a factory was cstnb. in 1607 at tho 
Louvre by Henry IV. Other C^. factories 
wore estab. in Chaillot, 1627, and at 
Beauvais, 1661. In 1695, with the revo- 
cation of the edict of Nantes, most of the 
wt'avors — for tho majority were Pro- 
testants — fled across the Channel, and thus 
tlie industry was started in England. 
Tho Flemish weavers first .settled in 
Bristol, but tho knowledge of the art soon 
spread to N. tus., ami notably to Kidder- 
minster, Dewsbury, and Glasgow. The 
chief varieties of Cs. arc the Brussels, 
Wilton, l^ci’sian, Turkey, Indian, liidder- 
ininster. and Axminstcr. Like Cs., rugs 
came lo us originally from the E., where 
the rug or C. Is tho most important, often 
Indeed almost the only furnishing of the 
house. Indian, l^ersian, ami Turkish Cs. 
and rugs aro tho best examples of the art. 

General Principle of Manufacture . — Tho 
original method of C. making was by 
band, and to this day Cs. are made both 
in Europe and in oriental countries in pre- 
cisely the same manner as of old. Tho 
principle is very simple. Tho warp 
threads forming the chain are wound on 
two horizontal beams and thei weavers sit 
.side by side in front, the C. a4 it is woven 
being gradually wound on tho lower beam 
and tlie warp correspondingly unwound 
from tho upper beam. The yarn for tho 
pile is cut into tufts and kuckted by tho 
weaver. The Interlocking of warp and 
weft forms the weave of th<| 0. Hand- 
weaving is slow, and therefore the pro- 
duct is very exponsive. The first type of 
machine-made O. to be madef in Entd&nd 
was the Brussels C. 

Brvssela Carpet , — This 0. is composed 
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of a mixture of linen and worsted, the | 
cloth or reticulated part of the structure 
being: entirely of linen, and the worsted 
only Bhowinf; on the upper surface and 
making: the pattern. Through tho coarse 
linen fabric, worsted thread of ditfereut 
colours is drawn and held in loops over 
the wires. When the work is ooinpletc, 
the wires are romoyed and the remaining 
loops give a soft pile and make the 
figured surfa<;o of the C. JBrusscls Os. 
were introduced into Kidderminster from 
Toiirnoi In 1715. 

Wilton Carpel or Velvet Pile . — This is 
made with longer loops, woven over sharp 
wires, wliich, when withdrawn, nit the 
w^orsted, leaving a full velvety pile, but 
otherwise is similar in manuf. to Brussels. 
The C. may afterwards be sheared to 
even tlie surface. In recent years, many 
Wilton looms have been erected capable 
of weaving seamless Cs. 12 ft. wide or 
more. 

Persian (^arpets . — This manuf. dates 
from very early times. They are tliicker 
and softer than ordinary Os,, are of gi*cat 
durability, and are renowned for their 
beantlfnl designs. They are made by 
knotting woollen yarn on warp Uirends, 
tho tufts tlms formed being firmly held 
in place by tiio woof yarn. Old I’ersian 
Cs. are highly nnd are of great 

value. 

Tvrkey Carpets . — These arc* somewhat 
similar to Bersian Cs., being made in the 
same fashion, but their designs are stiller 
and more geometrical in character. Tlic 
colouring is very ricli. Tho industry 
flouri«hc.s chiclly at llskali in Asia Minor; 
Os. of tile same kind wore fctnnerly made 
at AxminsU‘r (1755-1835), and arc si ill 
made at Wilton. 

Indian Carpets, like Bersian, are W'ovc'-n 
by liand, the design bc'ing formed by 
knitting into the warp tufts of woollen 
threads of the proper colour one after the* 
other. But modern Indian Cs. are much 
Inferior to tho earlier Indian pile Cs. in 
pattern owing to tlie debasing influence 
of W. designs. 

Kidderminster Carpet . — This is made In 
the greatest cinantities in Scotland and 
Yorkshire, and is the oldest kind of 
raachlne-rnade 0. It i.'? made by the 
intersection of two or more cloths of 
different colours, woven in stripes of 
different shades. They arc made in 
layers, and are called accordingly two-ply 
or throe-ply. Tho hack of the (\ is 
^.xootly the same pattern as the faec- 
side, but the colours are reversed. There 
is no pile, tho yarn lying flat on the 
surface, as in worsted clotli. 

Axininster Cancel . — It was first mode 
in England by Thomas Whitly in 1755. 
It is usually made to order, lieiiig made in 
one piece according tc the dimensions of 
tho room for which it is required. They 
resemble Turkey Cs., and are made in 
tufts of coioureu worsted or woollen tied 
, under the warp, the linen threads being 
rammed down and concealed. As is tho 
case with Turkey Cs., the difficulty lies 
in changing the colours so as to form the 
required pattern. In 1 839 Mr. Templeton 
of QIasgow patented a method of making 
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Chenille Axminsters. The chenille la 
w’ovon on a separate loom, cut into strips, 
and bound into tufts, and is then woven 
into the C., being used as the weft thread. 
The process of weaving tlie fur int*> the C. 
is performed on a setting loom. Chenille 
Cs. are very popular, partly on account of 
the variety of colours which can he used, 
and partly owing to the comparative 
oheajmess. lioyal Axminsters do not 
require the chenille to he wmven separ- 
ately; the tufts are cut by machinery and 
are threaded into the (J. by the linen w'eft. 
The later types of loom tor w'oaving tho 
fabric can produce a C. 5 yds. wide with- 
out a seam. 

Seats of il/anufacfarc.- -Brussels and 
velvet-pile C’s. are largely made at 
Kidderminster, and also at Durham and 
Halifax. Kidderminster Cs. come from 
Kilmarnock and Bannockburn in Scot- 
land, and from Dew'sbury and other 
jilaccs in Yorkshire. Only a small 
quantity is made in Kiflderiuiristcr itself. 
The fine.st Bersiau ("s. are made at 
Kurdistan. The patent chenille Axmin- 
sters are made to a largo extent in 
Glasgow. In the TJ..^.A., Cs. are chiefly 
iiiamifactiired in Philadelphia, where the 
first factory was cstah. in 1791, and in 
Dowell. The most famous Fr. Cs. are the 
Havonnerle. made in Paris, and tho 
Aiilnisson Cs. Sec II. S. Brinton, Carpets, 
1919; A. F. Keiulnek and C. ID C. Tatter- 
sail. Iland-H'oven Carpets, Oj'ienfal and 
Vhiropean. 1922; A. Hackwell, Die 
Chinesiseke Teppichc, 1921 ; R. Beaumont, 
(\trpets and PucfS, 1924; F'. J. Mayers, 
Carpet Designs and Desiirning, 1931. 

Carpet-’bagger, slang political term for a 
candidate wlio stands for election in a 
locality to W’hich he is a stranger. The 
term was used contemptuously after the 
Civil war in the U.8.A., for the N. poli- 
ticians. who, by the help of the Negro vote, 
coni rolled the S. administration. 

Carpet Bedding, in gardening, the name 
of a c;crtaii) formal arrangement of beds, 
a-doriied chiefly with bright-coloured 
[ foiiagc-Tilants, or low -growing flowering 
ones, such as lobelia, cefnstinm, anbrletia. 
coleus, sedum, thrift, eeheverius, Kaxi- 
frages, or box, so arranged as to resemble 
a figured carpet. The patterns are 
usually geometrical designs, luit some- 
times birds, hutterfli(\s, or <.thcr objects 
are i*cpre.seiited. This stylo is not so 
popular at present as it was some fifty 
yenj*s ago, owing to its extreme formality 
(c/. Dutch gardens wMth clipped box or 
yew trees). Tho soil is hanked up for tlie 
dwarf plauta to bring them to the same 
level as tho tnller grow'crs. and present an 
even surface throughout. 

Carpi: 1. Coin, and tii, in the prov. of 
Modena, Emilia, Italy. 9 m. N.N.E. of 
Modena. It has a castle, tw'O cathedrals, 
and a fine Renais.'-flnce church of the 
fifteenth century, also the bishop's palace. 
Silk industries thrive. Pop. (com,) 
31,000. 2* Vil. on II. Adige. 28 m, from 

Verona, where I^incc Eugene defeated tho 
Ft. in 1701. 

Carpi, Ugo da (1450-1523), It. painter 
and engraver, claimed to have discovered 
the art of chiaroscuro printing, but Ger, 
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research would seem to have proved that 
the art was practised lu Uermany in 1499 
or before, whereas the earliest of C/s 
prints Is dated 1518. C. used three 
blocks in his famous engravings after 
Raphael. 

Carpineto, tn. In the prov. of Rome, 
Italy, 37 m. from the city of Rome. 
Bp. of Pope Leo XIII. (1810-1903). 
The windows and the rose window of the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo were 
damaged in the Second World War. Pop. 
5000. 

Carpini, Joannes de Plano (e. 1182- 
1252), b. in Umbria, W. Italy, was a 
Franciscan traveller. Was a companion 
and disciple of St. Francis of Assisi, 
lie was sent to China by Pope Innocent 
IV. at the head of an embassy to negotiate 
with the Mo^ powers, and to use his 
diplomacy to turn them from their avowed 
intention of devastating Europe. Ho set 
out from Lyons in April of 1245, and 
returned in 1247. Soon after C. was 
rewarded by the pope with the bishopric 
of Antivori in Dalmatia, but it is probable 
that he did not long survive the hardships 
of his remarkable journey. lie had a 

g inlus for recounting hls adventiu'cs, and 
akluyt pub. portions of hls original 
work; complete text first pub. 1839 &s 
vol Iv. of tho Recueil de voyages ei de 
Menioires of the Geographical Society of 
Paris. Ed. for Hakluyt Society by C. R. 
Bcozlcy, 1913. 

Carpinio, in. of Italy in the prov. of 
Foggla, 22 m. N.E. of San Severe. Pop. 
6000. 

Garpfnus, see Hornrkam. 
Carpobalsamum, name priven both to the 
dried fruit and to the oil obtained from 
the fruit of Commiphora opobalsammnf a 
species of Burseraceee which yields halm 
of Gilead. The oil is aromatic and 
volatile, and should be used while fresh 
or it becomes Inert. 

Carpoorates. or Carpocras (Kap7roNpaT77<;,or 
KripTTOKpay), Alexandrian gnostic philoso- 
pher, probably of Hadrian’s reign (a.d. 
117-38), who fl. in the second century and 
foimaed tho sect of Carpocratians, who 
existed as late as tho sixth century. They 
were a\owed eclectics, taught that Christ 
was a human being of pro-omiueut good- 
oess, and that tho world was created by 
angels. The Supreme Deity w'lvs tho 
Monas. They believed In pre-existence 
of tho soiiJ, and worshipped Zoroaster, 
Pythagoras, Plato, and others, as well os 
Christ, as benefactors of mankind. 

Carpology (Gk. #tap7ro?, fruit, Xoyo?, 
word), the name given to the div. of 
botany which comprehends all that 
relates to the structure of tho fruit. 

Carpophore (Gk. Kaprrrfs, flower. 
to bear), botanical term used to Indicate 
the prolonged axis of a flower which passes 
i)p between the carpels to the top, and 
which serves to attach the carpels to tho 
plimt when they have split apart, e.g. in a 
slliqua. Examples occur in the Um- 
belllferee, Geranla^^, and Rosaceas. 

Carpus (Gk. wrist), in anatomy, 

the series of bones between the forearm 
and hand. In man there are eight small 
bones in two irregular rows of four. The 


upper row articulates with the radius, the 
lower with the metacarpal bones of the 
hand. Rudiments of carpal bones are 
found in all mammals. 

Carpzov, Benedikt (1595-166^), Ger. 
Jurisconsult, son of B. C. (d. 1 624 ). Privy 
Councillor to the elector of Saxony, and 
author of Practica nova ImpericUis 
Saxonica rcrum criminalium (1635); 
Definitiones forenses (1668); and other 
works. 

Carr, Herbert WilUam (1857-1931), 
Eng. philosophical writer. Educated at 
King’s College, London Univ., and became 
prof, of philosophy thero. Publications: 
The Problem of Truth (1912); Henri 
Bergson (1912); The Principle of Rela- 
tivity (1920); Gentile*8 Theory of Mind as 
Pure Act (1921); The Scientific Approach 
to Philosophy (1024); Changing Backwards 
in Religion and Ethics (1927). 

Carr, John (1721-1807), Eng. architect, 
called O. of York, b. at Horbury, near 
Wakefield. He made bis reputation as 
an architect of the Palladian school. The 
court-house, castle, and jail at York, 
Newark tn. hall, and tlie par. church 
of Horbury. were all built according to his 
designs. Though of humble origin, he 
was twice mayor of York, and d. leaving 
£150,000. 

Carr, Joseph William Comyns (1849- 
1916), Eng. art critic and dramatist; 
educated at London Univ. Ho was one of 
tho editors of the Academy. He became 
Eng. editor of L*Art, 1875. He was 
director and one of tho founders of the 
New Gallery, Regent Street, where 
many of Burne-Jones’s works were first 
exhibited. Among hls pubs. are 
Drawings by the Old Masters (1877); 
Examples of Contemporary Art (1878); 
Essays on Art (1879); Papers on Art 
(1883-84); and Modern Landscape. C. 
also wrote Fireside Hamlet; The United 
Pair; Forgiveness; King Arthur; Some 
Eminent Victorians; and adapted various 
novels for the stage. 

Carr, or Ker, Robert, Earl of Somerset 

{d. 1645), Scottish politician, favourite of 
James I. of Englaud. In 1603 he accom- 
panied James to England ns page. Tn 
1604 C. broke his ami in a tilting match 
before tho king. His appearance pleased 
James, who substituted a favourite for a 
constitutional adviser, and loaded him 
with honours. Knighted 1607; Viscount 
Rochester, 1611; carl of Somerset, 1613. 
C. married Lady Essex, after procuring 
her divorce from her first husband^ 
Ills influence now began to wane before 
that of Villlers. In 1615 he was impli- 
cated in his wife’s poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbiiry (1613). Bacon conducted the 
prosecution as attorney -general; both 
earl and countess were •co|idemnod to 
death, but received tho rdyal pardon. 
See A. Amos, The Great Oyer of Poisoning ^ 
1846; S. R. (iardiner, TJiatoru of England, 

\ 1885-1900. 

Carracci, see Caracci. 

Carrageen Moss, otherwise known as 
Irish or Sea Moss, edible seaweed techni- 
cally called Chotidrua crispua, found, on 
: rooky shores of N. Europe and N. America. 

I It Is reddish-brown in colour, 2 to 12 In. 
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long and repeatedly forked. After it 
has been collected it Is bleached In the 
sun and dried, when it Is ready to he 
sold. When boiled In fresh water or milk 
it yields a pleasant drink, or can bo made 
Into Jelly. It is also used for raakinf? size, 
stuffing mattrcsBCB, and feeding cattle. 



entered the DouiinJcan order, an<l lioeanjc 
prof, of theology at Volladolid. (Muirles 
V. sent him to ti)c (’'onncil of Trent. 1540, 
and he also sat in that of 1551. 11c ac- 

oonipanicd Philip 11. to England, and 
beeamo Queen Mary’s confessor, working 
zealously to establish Catholicism. Chosen 
archbishop of Toledo in 1557, ho was 
accused of heresy by the Inquisition, 
iioininally owing to his Coinentarios*sobre 
el Catechisrno Christiano (1558), and spent 
the rest of his life in prison. 

Carranza, Emilio (1005-28), Mexican 
airman, descendant of Venustiano C., 
prosidcni. of Mexico. Served in tho 
operations against Yaqui Indians and in 
warfare against rebels. Regarded as the 
most Intrepid airman of his country, his 
best flight being from San Diego to 
Mexico City, a distance of nearly 1000 m. 
accomplished in 18i hrs. Killed in an 
accident in New Jersey while attempting 
a non-stop flight from Long Is. to Mexico 
City. Won groat popularity in U.S.A. by 
his *beau gosto' flight, shortly before his 
death, from Mexico City to Washington. 

Carranza, Venustiano (1859-1020), 

f iresident of Mexico, b. In Ciiatro Ci6negas, 
n tho state of Coahuila, and educated in 
Mexico City. In early life ho cultivated 
his extensive farms in Coahuila. He 
made sev. attempts to enter Parliament, 
but was defeated through tho efforts of 
President Diaz. In 1911, ho sided with 
tho revolutionary president Madero — to 
whom, however, ho was not believed to be 
loyal. He was, under Madero, elected 
governor of Coahuila. When, after the 
murder of Madero, the presidency was 
seized by Huerta, In 1913, C. declared war 


against Huerta. In Aug. 1914 O. 
obtained the surrender of the adminis- 
tration: and in Oct. 1915 was recognised 
as president by the U.S.A, He was not 
formally elected, however, until the end 
of 1916. Another revolution broke out 
in 1920 ; C. was defeated, and was captured 
on May 16, and, five days afterwards, 
while sleeping In a badly guarded hut 
near Tlaxcala-Tonga in tho state of 
Puebla, he was shot dead. 

Carrara, in. in W. Italy, on the Avenza, 
famous for its marble quarries, which have 
])cen worked for over 2000 years. The 
supply seems inexhaustible, though much 
has been wasted by the use of primitive 
machinery, 500,000 tons being quarried 
to produce 150,000 tons exported. Tho 
marble used for sculpture is peculiarly 
white and flawless and of groat durability, 
but few of tho numerous quarries produce 
this variety. Nearly all tho surrounding 
heights are of marble, and mt. railways 
are taken half-way up the mt. side to serve 
the quarries. The tn. contains many tine 
marble churches and an academy for 
.sculpture, founded by Napoleon C. is 
quite near to tho site of anct. Luna, a 
celebrated Etrurian city. Pop 24,000, 

Carrel, Alexis (1873-1944). Fr. doctor of 
medicine, b. at Hainto Foy-Ies-Lyon, 
France, June 28. After studying medi- 
cine for a time when quite a youth and 
becoming a member of the I^yons Unlv„ 
went to the U.S.A., w’hcre he became 
connected with the univ. of Chicago. In 
1009 ho was elected an associate member 
of tho Rockefeller Institute fop Medical 
Rescarr'h. In 1912 ho was awarded the 
Nobel prize (amounting to €7800) for 
medicine on account of his brilliant 
su<*ccss in suturing of blood vessels and in 
transplantation of human organs. He 
conducLcd sorno remarkable experiments 
in 1913 on cats, keeping vital organs alive 
for some hours after their removal from 
tho body. At tho outbreak of war, he 
returned to France, and became famous as 
the chief inventor of the C. -Dakin treat- 
ment of wounds by irrigation — every part 
of the wound being repeatedly sterilised 
with a solution chiefly of hypochloride of 
sodium, applied through a system of 
rubber tubes. In 1919 he returned to the 
Rockefeller Institute and eontiuuod his 
work there until his retirement in 19.39. 
Tn the following year he returned to 
France, and was placed by the Vichy Gov. 
in charge of tho Foundation for the Study 
of Human Relations, where ho remained 
imtil the liberation of Franco in 1944. 
Charges made against him of collaboration 
with tho Oers. w’ere denied. There was no 
trial and C. d. tho same year or Nov, 5. 
See Sir Wm. Maepherson (ed.). Official 
Medical History of the I Far (1921-z4). 

Carrel, Nicolas Armand (1800-36), 
Fr. Jouniiilist and pnblicist. He was for a 
time secretary to tbe historian Thierry, 
In 1828 he pub. U6sum6 de VhistMre 
de la Or^ce modeme, IUsum6 de Vhistoire 
d*f^cos8e, and Tfistoire dc la contre-r^volu* 
Hon d*Anolefertv. In 1830 C. founded tho 
National with Thiers and Mignet, tho 
organ of Liberal opposition, becoming 
chief editor. He spoke fearlessly against 
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the gor., and uttered an IndJgnant 
protest at the execution of Marshal Ney. 
Though moderator, as well as leader, of 
the popular party, ho was Imprisoned by 
Loida Philippe’s gov. for his writings. He 
was killed in a duel by the editor of the 
Presse. A statue was erected to him, 
1887, at Rouen. C.’s CEui^rcs poUtiques 
et litieraire^ (5 vols.) were ed. by Littr6 
and Paulin, 1857-58. 

Carrer, Luigi (1801-50), It. lyric poet 
and scholar, native of Venice. Ho gave 
up the law for literature, becoming prof, 
of pliilosopliy at Padua, 1830; later, 
director of the Oorrer Museum, Venice. 
His poems included idylls, epigrams, 
sonnets, hymns, and triigedics, but the 
best ai*e ballads (introduced fwin Ger- 
many) and odes. Ills L'anello di seite 
aemme (1838) told in poetical form the 
hist, and customs of Venice. NTola. of 
poems and ballads appeare<l in 183‘2, 
1838, and 1811; prose and poetry, 1837; 
and odea and sonnets in 18(58. See lives 
by Veludo, 1851; Venanzio, 1855; and 
Sartorio, L. Carrer, 1000. 

CarrhsB, anct. city of Mcsoi>otamia, 
about 25 in. from Edessa, the llaran of 
the liible and Assyrian inscriptions. | 
The crushing defe^it of Crassua by the 
Partliians in 53 n.c., when the Kora. | 
standards were lost, is frequently men- 
tioned in classical literature. 

Garriacou, is. of the Hrit. W. Indies 
and the largest of the Grenadines, being 
8 in. long, and from 2 to 4i m. wid^. 
Cotton is grown. Hillsborough, on the 
W. coast, is the tn. and harbour. Pop. 
3000. 

Carriage (Lat. carrm, car, chariot, 
wagon), a means of carrying; any 
vehicle intended to convey goods, but 
especially pas.sengers, by road or rail. 
Hence, railway C., hackney C., gun C., 
and various other conifioiiiids. (Js are 
structures on two or more wheels, and 
vary greatly in size and .'siiape. Poasibly 
they were tlrst devwloped from the 
Egyptian sledges and rollor.s used for 
conveying heavy loads. Chariots were 
known also to the anot. Israehtes, 
Gks., and Roms., chariot racing being a 
favourite sport at the public games of 
Greece and Rome. The covered C. of 
to-day dates from about the fifteenth 
century. In 1555 the first Eng. C. 
(excluding the war-chariots of tlie anct. 
Britons) was made by Ripon for the earl 
of Rutland. By the seventeenth century 
they were much used, and ousted the 
sedan-chair, being thein.selvcs replaced 
by the cab in 1820. The hansom cab 
was introduced In London in 1834 by 
Joseph Uansoni. Other two-wheeled 
Cs. are the stanhope, tilbu^>^ gig, and 
dog-cart. In the eighteenth century 
many Improvements were made, the 
body was suspended on straps, attached 
later to ‘C ’-shaped springs. The use 
of the private four-wheeled O. drawn by 
one or more horset^Ioften the ‘ C’. and pair,’ 
with two horses) was especially marked 
during the Victorian era. The brougham 
was introduced in 1839, other types being 
the landau, victoria, and four-in-hand. 
Open four-wheeled Cs. dro the phaeton. 


Carrick-on-Shannon 

wagonette, and brake. The drag and 
the omnibus have seats both outside and 
in. Cs. have various different special 
names in different poi’ts of the world, but 
the word is commonly used in England 
of the four-wheeled, private, horso.-drawn 
vehicle. See also Cab; Cart; Coach and 
C oACiHNG. -S'ee H. McCausland, The 
Eiifflish Carriage, 1948. 

Carriage-building, see Coach-bujluino. 

Carriage Dog, see Dalmatian Dog. 

Carriage Licences. The rates for local 
taxation liccnc(*a in respect of Cs., motors, 
or meclianically propelletl vehicles are 
as follows: tor horsc-drawu or mnlc-drawn 
Cs. with four or more wheels, £2 2s. if to 
be drawn by two or more horses, £1 Is. 
if by one horse only; Cs. with less than 
four wheels and hackney C^. i5s. Tlie 
rates for motor cars are graduated ac- 
cording to the h.p. of the ear, and range 
from £(> for a car not exceeding li h.p. wltli 
£1 5s. additional for every unit of h.p. 
Higher rates were imposed in 1939 on ears 
over 15 h.p. € 10 is the duty for a hackney 
motor having a seating capacity for not 
more tlian four persons; £12 where the 
seating capacity is more than four but not 
more than eight; £24 when the seating 
capacity is nob more tlian fourteen and tlie 
vehicle is fitted entirely with pneumatic 
tyres, and £30 for other vehicles; and so 
on, up to £90 for a vehicle seating slxty- 
four persons, if entirely fitted witii 
pneumatic tyres, and for other vehicles 
£120; with an additional £1 os. and 
£1 10s. respectively for each person in 
excess of sixty-four (excluding the driver 
In every case). 

Carrick, The, one of tlio throe divs. of 
Ayrshire, Scotland. The earl of C. Is 
the Prince of W'aios’s title os stew'ard of 
Scotland, 

Carrick, Thomas Haathfleld (1802-75). 
Eng. niiniatun.st, b. neftr Carlisle, ediieabed 
at llK^ grammar school there; a self-taught 
artist, lie neglected his cliemist’s busi- 
ness for painting. In 1830 he moved to 
Nowcast lo ; 1 839 to London. From 1841 to 
1800 exhibited annually eight miniatures. 
Among tlie most famous are those of 
Carl\ lo. Sir U. Peel, Rogers, Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, Charles Kean, Farron, Mac- 
ready, Daniel O’Connell, and Robert 
Owen. In 1845 awarded a medal for his 
invention of painting miniatures on 
marble; awarded a Turner annuity by 
Royal Academy about 1808. See Royai 
Acatieinv catalogues (1841-66). 

Carriokfergus, st^aport tn. in co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland, is situated on Belfast Lough, 
William HI. landed here just before the 
battle of the Boyne. The castle of C., 
dating back to the twelfth century, is 
still used as a fortress, lilax spinning 
Olid oyster fishery are the chief industries. 
Pop. of tn. 4600. 

Carriokmaoross, mrkt. of Eire, 

in the co. of Monaghan, wi^ inanufs. of 
leather and boots, and a timde in grain. 
Pop. 2100. 

I Carriok-on-Shannon, rlv. port and mrkt. 
tn. of Eire, situated on the Shannon in the 
eo. of Leitrim, 37 m. S.15. of Sligo. There 
is trade in shipping, dairy produce, and 
corn. Pop. 1000 
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Cariiok-on-Sufr, tn. in co. Tipperary, 
Kire, connected with Carrlckbeg, in 
Waterford, by a bridge over the Siilr. 
It has an anct. castle and par. church. 
Woollen manuf. is the chief industry. 
Pop. 5000. 

Carrier, Common, in F^ng. law, one 
who undertakes for hire to carry goods 
or passengers from one place to another 
cither by land or water, lie is distin- 
guished from the private C. by being 
ready to accoininodate the public 
generally and has dilTercnt responsibili- 
ties in law. Examples of land Cs. are 
oninihns companies, railway companies, 
wagoners, Arms such as (.Jarter Paterson Sc 
Plckford and others; Cs. by water are 
owners of steaiiisliips, ferry-boats, and 
the like. Up to lO.id the carriage of 
goods by road was uncontrolled and the 
Roa<l and Rail Traffic Act of that year 
was passc,d as a result of a wides[)read 
feeling that the fierce and cut-throat 
competition in the Industry which de- 
veloped during the years following the 
First World War was becoming dangerous. 
This Act (which took effect as from 11131) 
imposed a mca,sure of control by making it 
necessary for any person carrying goods 
for hire or reward to have a licence to do 
so, and to operate subject to specified 
conditions and in certain eases within 
define<l liiniis. i .;i no T»ei'Son may 

use a goods veiilelc on a road for the 
rarriage of goods for hire or reward (»r for 
or in connection with any trade or Imsi- 
ness carried on by him except imder a. 
licence. Licence's arc of three classes (see 
under Tranhpout Act, 134 7). The ‘A’ 
licence applies to the U. (\ or public 
carrier and It, entitles ttie holder to use his 
vehicle for the carnage of goods for biro or 
reward, but not for the carriage of goods 
in connection with any trade or businc'ss 
carried on by him except that of a carrier 
of goods. It is a condition of the lic-enee 
that the vehicles are maintained in a fit 
and servic'eal)Ie coiidit ion ; spec'd limits 
and regulations as to loading arc com- 
plied with; reiinircniciits as to drivel’s’ 
hours ai’e observed; and (hat records of 
work, journeys, and loads are kept 
(Sect. K (i)). Under the d'ransport Act, 
1P47, it shall he a c’on<li(ioii of every 
licence that, excc'iit under a permit 
granted by the Rrit. Transport Com- 
mission, goods shall not bo carried for hire 
or rcwarcl in any authorised vcbicle if the 
vehicle, at any time while the goods are 
being so ciarried, Is more than 25 m. from 
Its opcratJng centre, and the Road and 
Rail Trafllc Act, 1033, shall have effect as 
if the said condition were included iiinong 
the conditions specified m siilisection 
1 of section 8 of the Acd. Rut this 
additional condition is not applicable 
w'here the goods carried are liquids 
carried In bulk in a tank pennanciitly 
fixed to the vehicle, or in a lank not so 
fixed of which tlie capacity Is not loss than 
500 gallons, or are goods of a special 
character which under any statutory 
provision may only ho carried in a 
specially constructed vehicle, or where the 
carriage Is an ordinary furniture I’cmoval, 
( j the goods carried are meat or livestock ; 


or the goods consist of felled timber carried 
ill a specially constructed carriage. The 
general effect of this clause (52 of the Act 
of 1847) Is that goods vehicles used under 
licence are not allowed to carry goods for 
reward more than 25 m. (measured as air 
miles) from their base, and that this be- 
comes an additional condition of the licence. 

A C. C. of goods must transport any 
except specially dangerous articles to 
the place to which ho professes to carry 
goods. A fixed rate of payincnb must 
be charged to all employers alike, payment 
being made beforehand if desired. Other- 
wise the O. has a lien on the goods taken 
lor his charges, lie is in the eyes of tho 
law responsible for all acts of his cm- 
filoyees. Also, unless his liability bo 
limited by a special contract, he is 
responsible for nil goods enlrnsted to him 
until they have l)een delivered, and must 
make good any loss or damage oi'cvirring 
through any cause except ‘the act of Goil, 
or tho juiblic enemy’ (in the narrowest 
sigiiifi(’ation). These stringent, rules exist 
to guard the interests of employers, ami 
prevent their being entirely at the mercy 
of the C. If goods are t,o bo w'arehoused 
with Cs. for a time previous to carringc. 
extraordinary liability Js not incurred Iiy 
them until tJio acitual time of carriage, 
though of course ordinary care and pre- 
cautions must be taken. In England if 
a number of (is. are engaged in tlie 
transfer of goods, the first is held liable, as 
insurer, as being tho jiarty with wJioiii the 
contract was originally made. Personal 
delivery is expected of land Cs. Water (^s. 
can only take goods to tho wharf, but 
notice must be given of tlie vessel’s arrival 
and discharge of cargo. A special con- 
t met may be enteiv-d upon for the carriage 
of goods, but no C. can exempt himself 
from liability for goods not mentioned in 
the ('arriers Act by a mere printed notice 
that ho refuses to Imld himself responsible. 
A defiiiito contract signed liy the ein- 
plo> er is essential befoiv the C. can shake 
off his responsibilities as insurer. The 
Carriers Act of 1830 granted certain 
exemptions from liability to O. Cs. by 
land. A ship owner’s liabilities are 
much the same, except as limite<l by the 
Merchant i^hipping Acts, and by the 
contract of affreightment. At common 
law raihvays are C. Cs. only of such good‘s 
as they pnifess to carry. Rut as regartls 
other goods, (dc.. then* liability for neglect 
or default is dealt with by the Railway 
ami Canal Traffic Act. 1851, ami amending 
Acts. A railway is a (’ (’. ol a passen- 
ger's personal luggage and therefore an 
iiisni'or of its safety; but thn is not so if 
the luggage has been taken by the pas- 
senger out of tho control tlio railway. 
Hence, in the event of aei idcnts the railway 
is only liable if negligence can be proved. 
By the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 
1854 liability as to animalu w-ns limited. 
Railways are not C. Cs. of the passengers 
they <arry and thereioro are not Mn- 
surers’ of their safety. Passenger Cs. 
are not respomdhle for mishaps caused 
by the posseng' r’s contributory neg- 
li^nce. They must accept as pas- 
scDgrers all who comply with their 
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rules (as to tickets, use of cars, etc), 
except people of disorderly behaviour or 
those who have some couta^ous disease. 
See R. Temperley, Carriage of Goods by 
Sea Act, 1924 , 1925; II. W. Disney, Law 
of Carriage by Railway (8th ed.), 1929; 
W. II. Gunn, Law tj Inland Transport, 
1932. 

American Railways. — There Is a vital 
differences in the Ainer. law as to C Os., 
railways belni? cousitiered C. Cs. of 
possen^rs, with the consequence that 
they are sued almost every day for 
accidents in which passengers are injured. 

Carrier (Disease Carrier), person who, 
recovered from an infectious disease, 
retains the germ for various periods of 
time and is, therefore, capable of apreatl- 
ing the infection: notably in the case of 
typhoid, paratyphoid, cholera and dysen- 
tery, diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
meningitis. The germs are carried in 
the fieces, urine, throat, tonsils, and nose. 

Carrier, Jean Baptiste (175H-94), Fr. 
revolutionist, b. at Yolet. Elected to 
the Convention, 1792, he helped to form 
the Revolutionary Tribunal , voted for 
the death of the king, douianded the 
arrest of the duke of Orleans, and assisted 
in overthrowing the Girondists. C. was 
sent to Nantes, 1793, to repress the civil 
war started bv priests and Royalists in 
I^a Vendee. He massacred over Ifi.OOO 
Vondean and other prisoners without 
trial, sparing neither women nor children. 
Many were crowded into boats and sunk 
in the R. Loire (‘Republican baptism*); 
others were shot dowm or guillotined. 
After Robespierre’s fall, justice was 
demanded against this fiendish Jacobin, 
and after trial by the I’aris tribunal 
he was guillotined. 

Carri^re, Eugene Anatole (1849-1906), 
Fr. gen re -pain ter, 6.' at Gournay-sur- 
Marne, lived at Paris. Ihipil of Cabanel; 
medal, third class, 1885. ClJalled by 
Edmond do Goncourt ‘the modern 
Madonna painter,* for his frequent treat- 
ment of moternity.' Among his works 
are ‘The Nymph Echo’ (1880); ‘Kiss 
of Innocence* (1882); ‘Tw’o Friend.s’; 
‘Marguerite’ (1884); ‘Sick Infant’ (at 
Montargis); ‘The Favourite’ (1885); 
‘Th6atro de Belleville’; ‘Christ on the 
Cross* (1897); ‘Young Mother’ (1897) 
(at Avignon). Ills famous ‘Maternity* 
(1892). is In the Luxembourg, Paris. His 
portraits of Daudet, Edmond do Goncourt, 
Anatole France, Metchnikov, and others 
are also remarkably good. There is a 
decorative panel at the Sorbonne by C., 
(1898), and in the Hotel de Ville, Paris. 

Carridre, Moritz (1817-95), Ger. philo- 
sopher and writer on eesthetlcs; studied 
at Giessen, Gottingen, Berlin, and in 
Italy; 1849 prof, of philosophy at Giessen; 
secretary and prof, of anct. hist, at the 
AcAdemy of Plastic Arts at Munich, 1853. 
At first a Hegelian, ho later followed the 
system of Fichte more closely. He also 
ranked high as an art critic. Among his 
works are a tr^tise, Aristotle the Friend 
of Plato (In Lat.) (1837 L Die Religion in 
ihrem Begriff (1841); Die phUosophische 
WeUanschawing der Befornumonszeii 
(1847); Die lelze Nacfit der OirondisUn 


(a poem) (1849); Das Wesen und die 
Formen der Poeste (1854): Asthetik {IS59); 
Die Kunst in Zxizammenhang der KuUur- 
entwicklung (1887); Lebenserrinerungen 
(od. W. DJehl) (1914). See Oesammelte 
IVerke (14 vols.), 1886-94. 

Carrier Pigeon, variety of the family 
Columbidoj, remarkable for the huge white 
wattle round the eyes and at the base of 
the beak. It is essentially a fancy bird, 
and the messenger pigeon proper Is called 
the horner. 

Carrington, settlement of Now S. Wales, 
CO. Gloucester, suburb of an<i 25 m. 
from Newcastle, New S. Wales. Large 
foundry and ciiglnoering works. Pop. 
3000. 

Carrington, Charles Robert Wynn- 
Carrington, see Lincolnsihke, Earl of. 

Carrington, Sir Frederick, Major-Gen- 
eral (1844-1913), Eng. soldier, educated 
at Cheltenham C^ollege, entered the army 
in the 24tb Regiment, 1864. He com- 
manded the Light Horse in the Transkei 
war, 1877; led the colonial forces against 
the Sekuktml in the Transvaal, 1878-79; 
and in the Basnto war, 1881. Com- 
manded the native levies in the Zulu 
rebellion, and was commandant of Bcchii- 
aualand police, 1893; becoming also 
military adviser to the high commissioner 
in the Matabele war. K.C.B., 1897. In 
the S. African war (1899-1902) ho com- 
manded the Rhodesian Held force, 
helping with Mahon to raise the siege of 
Mafeklng, 1900. 

Carrington, Henry Beebee (1824-1912), 
Amer. soldier and military historian, b. iji 
Connecticut, graduated at Yale, 1845, 
studied law at Yale Law School, 1847. 
In 1869 prof, of nulitary science in 
Wabash College. Among his many works 
are Russia na a Motion (1849); Hisiory 
of the Rattles of the American Revolution 
(1876); The Washmgton Obelisk and its 
Voices (1887). 

Carrington, Richard Christopher (1826- 
1875), Eng. astronomer, educated at 
Cambridge; from 1849 to 1852 observer 
at Durham Univ. After 1852 ho con- 
ducleil various private observations 
(especially of the minor planets, fixed 
stars, and the sun), mostly at his private 
observatory at Kedhlll, near Reigate, 
Surrey. Secretary of Royal Astronom- 
ical Society, 1857-62; F.R.S. 1860. 
lie pub. Catalogue of 3735 Circumpolar 
Stars (1857) and Observations of the 
Spots on the Sun (1863), which greatly 
Influenced the study of solar physics. 

Carrion Crow (Corvus Corone), Brit, 
species of Corvidae, closely connected 
with C. Cornix, the hooded crow. In 
8. America and the U.S,A. the name is 
given to Catharista atruta, the black 
vulture, a species of Cathartidie which 
greatly resembles the ^ixirkcy-buzzard. 
’rhe colour of this bird i$ black, and Its 
naked head is also dark' of hue. Both 
species act as scavengers* hut the fonner 
will also attack young llvnig animals. 

Carrion Flowers are those which attract 
short- tonguod flics by means of their 
meat-llko appearance or their foetid 
smell and so become pollinated. Two 
such species are Amorphophallus Tiianum 
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and Arum maculatumt both belonging; to 
the order Araceee. They both emit a very 
dlsa,greeable odour, and the former is of a 
red and yellow colour, which serves as an 
additional attraction. The genus Stapelia, 
which belongs to the ABclcpiadacese, has 
the same property to induce flics to 
fertilise its flowers, and the dowers them- 
selves arc of a dark red colour. 

Carroooio, large war-chariot drawn by 
oxen, used by the medieval republics of 
Italy to carry their banner Into battle. 
On a rectangular platform, painted red, 
were set the city's standard and an altar, 
ut which the priests held services before 
battle. It was surrounded by the bravest 
soldiers in the ariny, was regarded both as 
a rallying point and as the palladium 
of the city’s honour. Its capture was 
considered the deepest humiliation. First 
used by the Milanese in 1033, it later 
played a largo i)art in the wars of the 
Lombard league against Emperor Freder- 
ick Barbarossa. The Milan C. was lost in 
the battle of Corte Nuova, 1237. The 
first Florentine one appeared in battle 
1228. 

Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton (1737- 
1832), Amor, patriot, b. in Maryland; 
educated at Jesuit colleges of Saint-Omcr, 
Bheinis, and Louis le Grand; studied law 
in Paris and London. lie returned to 
Americn,, 1704, a large eahnte. 

In 1775 member of the Coininittco of 
Gbscrvatlon and elected delegate to the 
Provincial Convention. lu 1776 C. was 
sent to persuade the Canadians to war 
against England, and was delegate to 
Congress. Ho was the last surviving 
signer of tho Ucclarathin of Indcpemlcncc. 
In 1789 U.S.A. senator for Maryland; 
1799, member of tho Maryland ami 
V^irginia boundary commission. In 1810 
ho retired from ptiblic See life by 

K. M. Howland, 189S; and L. A. Lconanl, 
Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton^ 1918. 

Carroll, John (1735-1817), Amor. Korn. 
Catholic prelate, cousin ot above, b. in 
Prince George’s co., Maryland; e<lucatcd 
in Flanders; jolnc<l Society of Jesu.s in 
1753; became a priest in 1769 and a 
professed father in 1771. He returned 
to Maryland in 1774, and took a prominent 
part in Amer. politics. Estnb. and 
endowed through his influence George- 
town Univ. (completed 1791). ILo was 
consecrated a bishop in 1790, and became 
archbishop in 181 1 ; as a staunch Federalist 
he opposed the war of 1812. lie was the 
greatest Rom. Catholic priest in the U.S.A. 
in his time. 

Carroll, Lewis, pen-name of Charles 
Lutwldge Dodgson (1832 98), Eng. 
mathematician and autlior, b. in Che.sliIro, 
educated at Rugby and Oxford. He took 
a first in mathematics, 1854; took orders. 
1861; and was mathematical lecturer at 
cnirist Church. 1855-81. Ho lived a 
retired life at Oxford, but dcJightod In tho 
company of children, especially girls. 
A few of his witty pamphlets on xiniv. 
affairs were collected and pub. as Notes 
by an Oxford Chiel (1865-74). His mathe- 
matical speculations were intricate and 
ingenious. Among such publications, 
under the name of C. L. Dodgson, are 


A Syllabus of Plane Algebraical Oeomelry 
(1860); Guide to the Mathematical Student; 
Elementary Treatise on Determinants 
(1867); Euclid and his Modem Rivals 
(1879-85): Curiosa Mathematica (1888, 
1894). His fame rests cliiefly on Alice* s 
Adventures in Wonderland (the first 
version of which was Alice Underground, 
a MS. which Dodgson gave to Mrs. 
Reginald Hargreaves, d. 1934, who was 
then Alice Pleasance Liddell, daughter of 
tho dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the original of Alice) (1865), and its 
continuation. Through the Looking-Glass 
(1872), both illustrated by Tonniel. 
These books are still the delight of chUdron 
and grown-ups alike* They are full of 
whimsical fancies, grotesque absurdities, 
and unforgettable remarks and incidents. 
Though occasionally plagiarised, they are 
inimitable; and have become widely read 
classics, having been trans. into various 
tongues. The story of tho conception of 
these books will bo found retold in the 
obituary of Mrs. Hargreaves in The Times, 
Nov. 17, 1934. Tho first dramatised 
version appeared in London, 1886, but the 
play of necessity loses much of the cnorm 
of tho book. In 1928 the MS. of Alice in 
Wonderland was sold to Dr. Roscnbach, 
an Amcr. dealer, for £15,000, and later 
in the same year resold t-o Mr. E. K. 
Johnson of New Jersey for $150,000, or 
£30.(K)0. Later, Dr. Luther H. Evans, 
librarian of (Jongress, paid $50,000 
(£12,500) for tho vol. at an auction and 
in 1948 presented the MS. and C.’s own 
drawings to the Brit. Museum ‘as a gift 
from America to tho Brit, people.’ A 
rentenary exhibition of O.’s works, 
portraits, etc., was lield in London, 1932. 
The sole available copy in England of 
the first version of Alice iri Wonderland 
wjxs that ow'ned by Sir Leicester Harms- 
worth, who also possessed a copy of a skit 
called American Telegrams, only one othef^ 
fopy of which is extant. (J.’s other works 
are I *hantasmagoria'and other poems (1869), 
The Hunting of the Snark (humorous 
verse) (1876); Doublets, a Word Puzzle 
(1879); Rhyme? UTid Reason ? (1883); Prin- 
ciples of Parliamentary Representation 
(1884); A Tangled Tale (1885); The Game 
of Logic (1887); Sylrie and Rruno (illus- 
trated by Furniss) (1889); Syjtibolic Logic 
(1896). See S. D. Collhigwood, Life and 
Letters of Lewis Carroll. 1898; 1. Bowman, 
The Story of Lewis Carroll told for Voung 
People by the Real Alice, 1899; \V. de la 
Mare, Lewis Carroll, 1932; L. Reed, The 
Life of Lewis Carroll, 1932; F. B. Lennon, 
Lewis Carroll, 1947. 

Carrollton, formerly n t) 08 t-vil. of 
JolTorsou par., Louisiana, on 11. Missis- 
sippi, now suburb of New Grlenns. U.S.A. 

Carron. vil. near Falkirk iii Stirlingshire. 
Scotland, on the R. C.. Is celebrated for 
its old-cs%ib. Iron works founded in 1759. 
Carronades and other guns w'crc made here 
till 1852, when more uioderii armaments 
superseded them. Now, an extensive 
manuf. of stoves, grates, and hollers Is 
carried on. which supports almost the 
entire vil. Pop, J200. 

Carronades, short cast-iron guns, 
attached to the carriage by loop and bolt 
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instead of trunnions, wen* Invented In 
1752 by Gen. Robert Melville, and made at 
Carron by GascoiRue for use in the navy. 
The metal w'as not so thick as that of most 
guns of the same calibre, and the powder 
chamber was at the muzzle, as in mortars. 
Only small chart?es of powder could be 
used, and they were of short ranpro. 
Smaller lonpr-rango guns have rendered 
them obsolete. 

Carron Oil, lime water and linseed oil 
mixed in equal proportions, as a drcasing 
for burns. The name is derived from 
the C. foundry in Scotland, where, from 
its frequent use in the ironworks, its 
reputation was made. It is a soapy# thick 
mixture, now often replaced by neater 
dressings, such as a solution of bicarbonate 
of soda and a thin smearing of vaseline, 
or oxide of zinc ointiiient. 



Carrot, plant of the genus Daucus and 
order TImhellifera*. The common C. 
(Daunts Carota), originally a native of the 
E., has been naturalised in Europe and 
America, and Is a biennial plant. In E. 
IJ.S.A. it is often a i)crniciou8 weed. The 
root of the cultivated variety is much 
thicker and pleasanter In taste than that 
of the wild. The leaves are pinnately 
compound, the flowers creamy-white to 
pink or purplish in the central ones. The 
foliage Is beautiful for decorative purposes 
and in Charles I.'s reign ladies sometimes 
even w^oro the leaves instead of feathers. 
Introduced into England early in the 
sixteenth century, It forms an article of 
food both for cattle and for man. Tho 
roots are also used for poultices. Cs. 
contain colouring matter used in some 
parts of Britain to colour butter. The 
white Belgian C. gives the largest crops. 
It has a thick white root, pale green above 
the earth. These are inferior to the rod 
varieties for nutritive purposes. A deep, 
f»andy soil, well drained and deeply 
trenched, suits best. It should bo pre- 
pared and manured in autumn. The 
main crop is sown from, late March to 


April. The plants mast be thinned out 
after sowing and kept free from weeds. 
During tho winter the roots may be stored 
in a cellar or shed. Tmng-rooted kinds 
need about 3 ft. of soil; short horn 
varieties thrive in 6 in. of good compost on 
top of poorer soil. 

Carrun, bor. in Victoria, Australia, 22 
in. from Melbourne. Pop- 5000. 

Carruthers, Robert (1790-1 878), Scottish 
Journalist and inisoellaneous writer, b. at 
Dumfries. In hfs youth he was appren- 
ticed to a bookseller, becoming editor of tho 
Inverness Courier, 1828, and proprietor, 
18.31. He ed. The Poehcal Works of 
Alexander Pojte (1853). Ho collaborated 
wltli Robert Chambers to produce tho 
Cyclo/iiPdia of Knulish Literature (1843- 
1844); and with Wm. Chambers on his 
bow'dleriscd Household Edition of Shakes^ 
peare (1861-63). 

Carruthers, William (1830-1922). Scot- 
tish botanist. Educated for tho Ih’eshy- 
terian Church, hut soon took up botaiiy 
instead, becoming assistant in the 
botanical dept, of tho Brit. Museum in 
18.59 and keeper in 1871. He was the 
pioneer in this country of seed testing, 
especially of pasture grasses. His con- 
tributions to tho study of palteontology 
and of carboniferous flora wxre notable. 
Ho wrote many papers on systematic, 
palaeontological, and agric. botany. 

Carse, S<!ottIsh term for low, alluvial 
lands adjoining nvs., examples being the 
<\ of (lowvie, C. of Falkirk, C. of Stirling. 
C. soils arc nsuolly very fertile, consisting 
of argillaceous rleposits, but sometimes 
they are barren clays. 

Carsebreck, loch in Stirlingshire, the 
groat Scottish c.urling centre, 1 1 ni. by 
rail from Stirling. 

Carse of Gowrie, fertile dist. of Scotland, 
extending some 15 in. botAveen tbo Tay 
and the Sidlaw Hills^Jn Perthshire and 
Angu.s. 

Carshalton, urban (list, bf Surrey, 
England, 3 in. from Croydon, and 11 ni. 
S. of London. Has an old cliurch, some 
old line hous(}.s and a public park ; but it Is 
chicflv a residential dist. for Londoners. 
Pop. 30,006. 

Carsoll, com. of Italy on ilie site of the 
anct. Corsioli, 40 iii. N.E. of Rome. 
There are extensive vineyards. The 
J ’alazzetto Orsi ni w as completely dc^stroyed 
In the Second World War, together wltli 
the Uiedicval houses fronting tho square. 
Piq). 7000. 

Carson, Christopher (1809-68), faml- 
llorlv knowm as ‘Kit’ C., Aiuer. trapper, 
guide, and soldier. He emigrated from 
Keutucky to Missouri as a hunter and 
traiuKir. Ills knowledge of Indian lan- 
guages and habits made him excellent as a 
guide in Fremont’s Rocky ^ts. oxplora- 
tlon-?, 1842-44. C. served i^der Fremont 
during tho conquest of California, 1846-47, 
and sett led In New Mexico, 1B54, becoming 
U.S.A. Indian agent at T<ioh. For his 
8ervi(!cs in the Civil war he* was breveted 
brigadlor-generaL He d. ed, Fort Lynn, 
Colorado. He figures in Willa Oatner’s 
Death Comes to the ArMishop. See 
lives by Do Witt C. Peters. 1858; E. S. 
Ellis, 1809; S. Vestal, 1026; and B. O. 
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Grant (cd.). Kit Carson's Own Story of his 
Life, 1D26. 

Carson, Edward Henry, Baron, of 

Duncnlrn, co. Antrim (1854-1035), IriHh 
Htatcsinarj, b. F(5l). 0, bocoikJ son of E<lward 
Henry C., C.lfl., of Dublin, was educated 
at Portarlingtou School and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Hero ho obtained his 
M.A. tlogreo, and later the honorary dis- 
tinction of LLi.D. Ho represented Dublin 
Univ. in Parliament as a Conservative, 
1892-1018; then sat for Duncairn 
div. of Belfast. 1918-21. In 1894 he 
was appointed Queen’s Counsel at the 
Eng. Bar, having held that oflice at 
the Irish Bar since 1880. Having 
acted as solicitor-general for Ireland in 
1802, he was knighted, and becanio 
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solicitor- general in 1900, retaining the 
position till 1000. In 1800 ho b^xiaine 
Privy Councillor for Ireland, and in 1905 
Brit. Privy Councillor. Ho led the 
Unionist campaign against the I’arliamcnt 
Act; and in 1012 ho succc.ssfnlly engin- 
eered the signing of the covenant by 
which, at Belfast, Sept. 28, 19 1 2, thousands 
bound themselves to refuse to recogni.so 
any Home Hule Parliament. The Ulster 
Unionist council became. In the latter part 
of 1913, a provisional gov., and C. was its 
head. In 191 4 the First World War 
altered the complexion of luatUus; and 
C. Joined Asquith’s gov. in .luiio 1915 as 
attorney-general, but resigned in Oct. ns 
he disagreed with S^ir Edward Grey’s 
policy in the Balkans. Under Idoyd 
George O. was first lord of the Admiralty 
from 1916, and he supported the Irish 
Convention of 1917, in which year iio 
quitted the Admiralty, but remained in 
gov. as a member of the War Cabinet. 
At the close of the war he agreed to 
dividing N.E. Ireland from the rest of th(3 
country. Of commanding proseuoe and 
magnetic in appearance, and speaking 


with a intisicai brogue, C. wa.s one of the 
most lorrnUlable yet attractive forensic 
orators of his day. Ho was given a life 
peerage June I, 1921. and became a lord 
of appeal I). Oct. 22, at Cleve Court, 
Munster. 

Carson City, cap. of Nevada, U.S.A., 
and the co. tn. of Orinsby co., 121 rn. N.E. 
of Sacramento, on the Virginia and 
Tnickco railway. Its chief industry Is 
agriculture, and it is the centre of a mining 
dist. Pop. 2000. 

Carso Plateau, situated on the gulf of 
Trieste, wtui the wjeno of fighting between 
the Austrians and Its. during the First 
World War. Tlie first campaign in this 
areti commenced In Sept. 1016, when the 
Its. under Cndonia .succeeded in capturing 
the heights at Sun Grado and other im- 
portant positions. Further It. progress 
on the C. 1^. was made in Nov. 1916. The 
road to Trieste was, however, blocked by 
the Austrian strong positions on Mt. 
Hermadn, and in the spring of 1017 plans 
were made for capturing these. In the 
middle of May operations commenced and 
much firogross wa^i made in ttie sector S. of 
Gorizia. Brit, monitors in the gulf of 
Trieste assisted in tliese operations. 
After a lull lighting began again in Aug. 
1917, but, thougli yet further progpress 
was made on the O. P., the It. debacle of 
Caporotto {q.v.) causeil their forces on the 
C. P. to retreat hurriedly and no further 
fighting took place in this theatre. 

Carstairs, par. 31 m. E.N.E. of Lanark, 
with an important railway junction. In the 
S. ol Lanarkshire, Scotland. Pop. 2000. 

Carstares, Wiliam (1649-1715), Scottish 
minister, sou of a minister of Cathcart. 
near (lla.sgow, who had been taken 
prisoner at tho battle of Dunbar by 
C’romwell and exchanged. Ho was edu- 
cn te<l at tho ccOlcgo of Edinburgh, and in 
Holland, where he studied under the most 
celebrated profs., and was probably 
ordained in the Dutch Church. He also 
made tho acquaintance of William of 
Orange, and became his confidential 
adviser. In 1672 be came to Iiondon, 
and was arrested by Lauderdale on petty 
charges of creating disturbances. Nothing 
wjis proved against him. and ho was kept 
a prisoner in Edinburgh Castle for five 
years. He returned to Holland, and from 
there mudo trequent visits of investigation, 
acting us agent between Eng. and Scottish 
conspirators, in conjunct nm with .Sliaftes- 
bury, Russell, and Argyll. After tlie Rye 
House Plot, which be reallv did not 
lUdioUl, ho was arreat^ed and again 
imprisoned, and on his relt'ose he sought 
security in Holland, wlicrc he became 
chaplain to William of Orange In 
reconciling tho Scottish Church his 
infiiienco vnhs invaluahle, his advice 
having the greatest pos-dble weight with 
William. Under Anno ho was elected 
principal of Edinburgli Univ. and pre- 
sented with a living. 

Carstens, Annus Jakob (1754-98), Ger. 
artist, 6. near Scfci^'swig. He was appren- 
ticed to a w'ino merchant for five years, 
but at tho age of twenty -two he went to 
Copenhagen to study art. Then followed 
a period of great poverty in Llibeok and 
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Berlin, during whioh he barely supported 
himself by portrait-painting. He was 
released from penury by the success of 
bis great composition ‘The B^all of the 
Angels,’ which contains 200 figures, and 
which gained for him the patrouatro of the 
court, a professorship at the Benin Aca- 
demy, and a pension. He now visited 
Home, in order to study the works of 
Michelangelo and Rapliael, and his 
enthusiasm for these masters had a most 
stimidating effect on Gcr. art. His 
numerous drawings represent chiefly 
subjects from the anct. classic poets and 
from Ossian and Shakespeare. Towards 
the end of his life he broke with the 
academy, anti d. at Horne in extreme 
poverty. 

Cart (probably from Old Norse kartr^ 
of O.E. cr.T/, of doubtful meaning), 
term for various kinds of vehicle, strictly 
two-whcelcd, topless and springless, 
usually designed to carry heavy loads and 
to be drawn by one horse. It is the most 
primitive form of carriage or chariot iq.v.). 
Cs. are generally for agric. or postal 

f )urposes, for transport of gootls or 
uggage (farmer’s C., tradesman’s C., 
carrier’s van). Combined with other 
words it may denote special kinds of 
plea-s lire -carriages. Examples are the 
dog-C. (originally made for the conveyance 
of sporting dogs), a rather high, two- 
whceled carriage with scats hack to hack, 
in front and behind. These arc iiarticu- 
larly suited for tandem driving. The 
gadabout is a dog-0.; the Whitechapel 
gig (stanhopes and tilburies included) ai-o 
other varieties. The governess CJ. is a 
very low, two-wheelcd pony-carriage with 
two side scats facing inwards. Other two- 
whcclod Cs. are the Irish jaunting car, the 
Canadian calash, and the Amcr. trotting 
sulky. The dump-C. is one that can be 
unloaded by tilting the body of the 
vehicle, and is much used for carting 
away stones and refuse. 

Cartagena, fortified ^caport of Spain. 
32fi m. S.E. of Madrid. It was formerly 
the largest naval arsenal in Europe, aud 
its harbour, enclosed by hills, and 
commanded by a fortified is. on the S. 
side of the narrow entrance, is i*apable 
of bolding the largest licet. It has a 
naval wireless station. Built by Ilas- 
drubal (242 b.c.) under the name of New 
Carthage, it was of great importance 
under the Roms. C. w'as twice taken by 
the Brit, in the eighteenth century; was 
seized by the com., 1873; and ictaken 
by the national force, 1874. Pop. 114,200. 

Cartagena, cap. of Colombia, was 
founded 1533. It has a fine harbour, and 
the Dique Canal connects the port 
with the Magdalena R. C., once the 
richest city In the New World, was taken 
by Drake, 1585; pillaged by Fr. buc- 
caneers, 1697; bombarded by Adm. 
Vernon, 1741; taken by Bolivar, 1915, 
but surrendered to the royalists soon after- 
wards. Freed from the Sp. yoke, 1821. 
Eimorts cotton, sugar, hides, tobacco, 
coffee, cacao. Pop. (including suburbs) 

loe.sdo. 

Cartago, cap. of the prov. of O. In Costa 
Rica, Centra) America, 121 m. E.S.E. of 


San Jos6, on the transcontinental railway. 
It is situated on a fertile tableland, 4930 
ft. above sea level, at the base of the 
volcano Irazu (11,200 ft.), near which are 
hot mineral springs — the resort of invalids. 
An earthquake in 1723 caused the city to 
be flooded by water from the crater; in 
1841 the greater part of the city w^as 
destroyed by earthquake. It is noted 
for its fine coffee. Pop. 13,100. 

Carte. Richard D’Oyly, see D’Oyly 

0/ A-RTEi 

Carte.Thomas (1686-1754), Eng. histor- 
ian, received his education at Univ. College, 
(Oxford, and took his-M.A. degree at both 
Eng. uiiivs. Ho was appointed reader 
at the Abbey Chapel, Bath, but resigned 
(1711) rather than swear allegiance to the 
Hanoverian gov. He piib. An History 
of the Life of James, Duke of Ormonde 
(1735-36) and A (ieneral History of 
England (1747-55). Most of his MSS. 
are preserved in l.he Bodleian Ijibrary, 
Oxford. 

Carte blaiiohe, a blank paper with an 
authoritative signature, to be filled up 
as the recipient wislies. Thus, the C. 
sent by Charles 11. to the Eng. I’arliameut, 
to bo liilcil witli their own terms as tln^ 
price of his father’s life; and that given 
in 1832 to Earl Grey for the creation of 
new peers. In piquet, a band containing 
no picture cards. 

Cartel (Fr., from It. cartcUo, dlmln. 
of carta, paper), term applietl to a docu- 
ment which regulates the exchange 
of prisoners of war. The Cs. decree the 
values of prisoners of dilTcront rank, who 
are now exchanged on this basis instead 
of by ransom. A C. ship is one of truce, 
exempt from capture; it is used to convey 

{ irisouers who are to be exchanged. C. 
las now conic to mean an industrial 
combine or trust, and this meaning 
is derived from thiT (ler. use of the 
w’ord Kartell, which was first applied 
to a com bine of railway material inanu- 
faetnrei-s in 1879. The industrial C. arose 
out of tlie need to cont rol the stocking of 
the market in order to stabilise prices. 
From that it developed into an organi- 
sation which instituted a central soiling 
office to dispoHO of the product for the 
benefit of all members of the C. In some 
Cs., however, each constituent member 
was left free to operate its own market, 
although the output and price wore 
(X)ntrolled by the C. In 1833 ‘Irma,' the 
International Rail Makers’ Association, 
came into being, and was the first of the 
International Cs. which became a feature 
of modern Industry, especially after the 
peace treaties following the Flfst World 
War. States at one time politically 
and still Industrially unitqd were then 
split up, making intcrnatlotuU industrial 
agreements essential. In small indus- 
tries, such as the magnesia industry, the 
O. amoimts to a close eombino gov- 
erning a monopoly. In larger industries, 
however, an international C. may be no 
more than an agreement between national 
cx)mblDes to respect each other's markets. 
International Cs. have been engendered 
by the tariff system, and being liable to 
the abases often allied to a monopoly, Cs. 
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have been from time to time subjected 
to political control. 

Intemalional Cartels , — Althougrh C., In 
the strict sense, moans a production and 
markotinK agreement between private 
firms directed at the restriction of output 
or sales by the member firms, at an allo- 
cation of market ters., and at the fixing: 
of the price of products, its meaning: in 
current usagro has extended so as to 
include patent and process exchanf^e 
agrrecinents between firms in different 
countries — such, for example, as those 
concluded by Standard Oil. International 
General Electric, and other Amcr. con- 
cerns, with forcitrn interests. Often patent 
exchangee arranjrements contain niarkctlmc 
agreements and, in fact, the marketing: 
agreements may be the reason for ex- 
change of patents and processes. This 
type of C. arrangement is, probably, 
the one which primarily concerns Amor, 
firms. International Cs. are sometimes 
formed under governmental auspices and 
with gov. participation and, indeed, some 
of the most notorious international Cs. 
have been negotiated by govs. This was 
true of the tin and rubber Cs. : while, 
again, the U.S. Gov. entered into agree- 
ments for wheat ami coffee. If, in 
the future, other govs, participate in inter- 
national Cs. in indns^^rial materials and 
manufactured proc^atl-M, mu only will 
much of the international trade of tlio 
world be brouglit under a high degree of 
commodity control, but the distinction 
between Cs, and commodity agreements 
will tend to disappear. In the course of 
the Second World War anti-C. critics 
were loud In their condcinnation of inter- 
national Cs., regarding them as monopol- 
istic, conspiratorial, and oven fascist in 
character; wlicreas pro-C. <Tltlca, like 
Lord McGowan of Imperial Chemical 
Industries, have <lcscribe(l Cs. as a means 
of assuring orderly marketing, planned 
expansion of International trade, and 
elimination of cut-throat prices. It may 
be plausibly argued that most of the big 
International Cs. have sprung from the 
existence of a serious Jack of balance 
between productive capacity and current 
consumption of the products in question, 
and also that a functioning liit ernatlonal C. 
has generally postulated tiie effective 
prior organisation of producers in the 
domestic market. Extensive Amcr. par- 
ticipation in Cs. would socru to require a 
considerable degree of co-operation be- 
tween Anna in the domestic market, but 
since the U.S. A. Is cominiltod loan anti- 
trust policy at home, such participation 
Bcerna improbable, at least In those indus- 
tries in which exporting firms are not 
only many in number but also occunled 
in producing for the domestic market. 
Amer. hostility to monopoly is not neces- 
sarily shared by other countries, and 
many European countries may favour 
Internatlonoi Cs., together with import 
restrictions, export bounties, and other 
measures designed to cope with excess 
production. 

The menace of the great Gor. Cs. which 
existed before the Second World War lay 
Id the fact that these great oombinos were 


producers for the Gor. war machine. 
Most of them were excessive in size, were 
monopolists, and essentially anti-demo- 
cratic. For these reasons decartelisation 
laws were made for the Amer. and 13rlt. 
zones of occupation in Germany early in 
1047. Some five U.S. zone concerns, 
with about £25,000,000 assets, were auto- 
matically considered as being ‘excessive’ 
concentrations by employing 10,000 or 
more persons: the Opel motor works at 
Russclshelrn ; the Ilusch works at Stuttgrart; 
the Met all Gcscdlschaft at Frankfort; the 
Onto lloffnungs lliitte, with headquarters 
at Oberhausen (In the Brit, zone) and 
largo subsidiary works at Nuremberg; 
and the Degussa works. The trial in 
1947 before an Amer. military tribunal at 
Nuremberg of Germany’s vast chemical 
combine, I. O. Farben Industrie (Dve 
Trust) as war criminals showed that the 
combine participated in no fewer than 
500 undertakings outside Germany, apart 
from its foreign manufacturing plants and 
holding companies. Working intimately 
with Na^I foreign policy its Intornational 
affiliations and contracts ran into thous- 
ands, Including C. agreements with mAjor 
concerns in America, Britain, Franco, and 
many other European countries, which 
were used as an economic weapon In the 
preparation of war. From 1935 onwards, 
all C. agreements were cleared by Farben 
through tlie military economic staff of the 
Wehmnavht. Their deliberate purpose 
was to restrict Industrial development and 
scientific research outside Germany, 
especially in countries which Hitler 
desigiuMl to attack. It was also shown at 
the trial how a C. arrangement among 
Farben, tlie Aluminum Company of 
America, and the Dow Chemical Company 
greatly restricted the i)roductJon of 
magnesium in the U.S. A. and prohibited 
exports to Europe excei)t to Germany and, 
in negligible amounts, to Groat Britain — 
80 that Britain ami the rest of Europe 
became completely dependent on Ger- 
many [or magncsiutii, for which Britain 
was in a desperate situation on the 
outbreak of war. The trial also showed 
how, hy means of C. agroeinenta with tho 
.Stamiard Gil Company of New Jersey, 
Farben delayed the development and 
production of buna rubber In the U.S. A. 
untd 1940, while at the same time making 
Germany independent of riibbcr Imports. 
See International Cartels, Combines, and 
Tntsts,w\th essay by the Gcr. auth(»rlty, 
R. Leirmann, trans., 1927; aUo H. Levy, 
Monopolies, Cartels, and Trusts in British 
[ruiustry, 1927; A. P. L. Gordon, The 
T^oblem of Trust and Monopoty Control, 
1928, See also under Comhinr and 
TritvSTs (Commercial). 

Carter, Elizabeth ( 17 17-1 SOU), Eng. 
poet and translator, famous for her know- 
ledge of languages, pui) her first vol. 
of poetry at tho ago of twenty -one. and 
in the following year trans. from the 
It. of Algarottt Sir Isaac Newton* s 
Philosophy aejdained for the Use of 
Ladies, Her trans of Epictetus (re*- 
printed in Everyman’s Library), etc., 
won tho admiration of Dr. Johnson and 
other learned contemporaries. 
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Carter, Howard (1873-1039), Eiiflr* 
efjyptologrlst, b. at Swatfham, Norfolk, 
youngest son of Samuel John C., animal 
painter. Educated privately. Went to 
Egypt on the staff of the Archoeological 
Survey, 1800; engaged in excavation 
till 1800, notably with Sir Flinders 
Petrie at Tel-el-Amarna. Became inspcc* 
tor-general of antiquities dept, of Egyptian 
Gov., and made numerous excavations; 
and finally, under the direction of the 
carl of Carnarvon, on Fob. 17, 1023, 
opened the sealed door of the tomb of 
Tnt-ankh-Amen, a noted king of the 
XVIII. dynasty, wJio reigned 1300 years 
B.C. Publications: T?ie Tomb of Tkout- 
rndsis IV, (with P. F. Newbery), 1901; 
Description and Excaration of the Tomb 
of HdisJwvsm (1006); The Tomb of 
Tnt-ankh-Amen (with A. C. Mace), 1923- 
1933). 

Carter, Robert Brudenell (1828-1918), 
Eng. ophthalmic surgeon, received ids 
medical training at the Loudon Hospital. 
During the Crimean war he served as 
staff-surgeon, and won both Eng. and 
Turkish medals. In 1870 he was ap- 
pointed ophthalmir surgeon to at. George’s 
Hospital, and from 1893 to 1003 still 
attended that hospital for oonaultations. 
The Royal College of Surgeons gave him 
in 1881 the Hunterian profe&sorship of 
pathology and surgery, and he later 
accepted the Lnmleian lectureship from 
the London Medical Society. Ho trans. 
Gcr. ophthalmic works, and was the 
author of sev. original treatises on eye 
diseases. 

Carteret, Sir George (e. 1609-80), Eng. 
naval ofllccr and Royalist politician, 
nephew of Sir Philip C. (d 1643). By 
1633 he was a captain in the navy; 
comptroller of the navy, 4639, C. became 
lieutenant-governor of Jersey, 1643. lie 
was knighted, 1646, and was one of the 
original proprietors of New Jersey in 
America, 1650, Forced to yiehl Jersey to 
the Commonwealth, 1651, C. served for a 
time under Vcn<lome in the Fr. Navy. 
He was treasurer of the Eng. Navy, 1661- 
1667. C. became sole proprietor of E. 
New Jersey, J676; he was also one of 
the original proprietors of Carolina. 

Carteret, John, first Earl Granville 
(1690-1763), Eng. statesman, was edu- 
cated at Wcstimnster School and Clirlst 
Church College, Oxford. From univ. he 
entered immediately into the vortex of the 
political life of the metropolis, and in 1711 
took h*H seat in the Ilon-so of Lords as 
second Baron C. A.s he was Whig by 
conviction, he followed the leadership 
of Stanhope and Sunderland. From 
1719 to 1724 ho distinguished himself for 
his diplomatic services. Dispatched by 
Stanhope as am has. extraordinary to 
Sweden, he negotiated two treaties; one 
l)€tween Sweden and Hanover and 
Pru^a, the other between Sweden and 
Denmark. In 1723 he was present at 
the somewhat"* ineffectual congress of 
Oambral. His notable lord-lieutenancy 
of Ireland dates from 1724. The abolition 
of Wood*s coinage was due largely to his 
reoommendatJons. and though he om- 
/broiled himself witbr Swift over bis 


determined prosecutions for DrapieVs 
Letters, he ended by gaining the dean’s 
highest respect and admiration. From 
1730 to 1742 he devoted his aetivltles to 
the overthrow of Walpole’s ministry, and 
having achieved ids object, became the 
true lender of tho subsequent Cabinet. 
When tlio Pelhams came into power in 
1744, C. ceased to be a political force, 
though in 1751 he accepted the Lord 
IVesidoney of the Council. C., who was 
twice married, is described by Horace 
Walpole os of ‘commanding beauty,’ and 
enjoyed a high conteiuporarv reputation 
for his oratory, wit, and sociability no les.s 
than for bis classical learning. 

Carteret, Philip {d. 1796), Eng. navi- 
gator, was commander of tho second, 
and unsea worthy, vessel in Wallis’s exped- 
ition to tho S. liemisx)horo in 1766. Having 
accidentally lost sight of hi.s leader, 
ho was alone when he discovered I’iteairn 
Is. and when ho gave Ids name to one of 
tho Solomon Arehi])elago. He contri- 
hnted c.onsideral>ly to contemporary 
geographical knowledge. 

Cartesian Ovals, see C)va[.s. 

Carthage, auct. city situated on a 
promontory at the N.E. extremity of the 
bay of Tunis (Africa), the cap. of one of 
tho most important empires of tho anct. 
world. Known to tho Ilorns. as Carthago 
and to the Gk.s. as (Jarchedon, its true 
name was Kirjath-Hadoshath, or Now 
Town. This name was given cither to 
distinguish it from Tyre or from an earlier 
scttlemen t o.t U tica. Its exact posi tJon on 
the promontory is not known, i>nt the city 
was (listinguishocl by its citadel (Hyrsa), 
whicli was approached by sixty steps. It 
had two barhoups, one for merchant ships 
and one fop warships. Outside the walls of 
file city was the beautiful suliurb of Me- 
gara. C. was settled by the Phoenicians of 
Tyre, a branch of thfo great Semitic racAs, 
about the middle of the ninth century H.c. 
There were already Punic settlements in 
the N. of Africa — IJticn, Tunis, and 
Hadrunietdm — l)ut of these C. finally 
obtained the cldefclom. Tho story of the 
city’s first struggles for power are un- 
known, for she docs not enter Idst. till the 
si.xth centurj" u.c., when she is already 
Hie centre of a prosperous commerce, and 
tho ruler of extensive dominions, ex- 
tending from Cvreiie to the straits of 
Gibraltar, with moat of the W. Mediter- 
ranean IS., nnd witli setHements in Spain 
and Gaul. The imp. of tiie city and its 
di.st. consisted of (1) i>ure Phoenicians; 
(2) the Lihyo-Phoenician.s, the ofl'spring of 
intermarriages between the settlors and 
Africans; (3) the Libya^is themselves, 
reduced to servitude and forming a large 
part of the Cartiiaginianf army; (4) the 
Nomads, wandering tribes which fur- 
nished the city with iriiref^lar cavalry. 
The extent of tho comTnfi*cial genius and 
maritime daring of the Carthaginians may 
Iks seen from the fact that Hanno, one of 
their admirals, is reported to have sailed, 
in the sixth century u.c., tound the N.W. 
of Africa and up the Sonekal R., returning 
then only through the failure of his 
provisions. Tho hist, of G. Is maiuly 
taken up by* its wars with the Gks. and 
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Itoms., nnd to the first of these we raust 
turn. The struK$rle was waged chiefly in 
Sicily, where O. canie into conflict with 
the Gks. of Syracuse. In 480 b.c., a 
real i)attle was fouglit at lliniora, 
etween Hatriiloar and Golo of Syracuse, 
and the former was defeated and slain. 
Some time later t he war was renewed, and 
Ilannihal, grandson of Hainilcar, entered 
Sicily to avenge his grandfather, which ho 
did by storming Seliims and capturing 
Himera. In 405 a treaty was made, but 
seven years later war broke out afresh, 
and nionysiuH, tyrant of Syracuse, was 
besieged in his city, lie was aave<l, 
however, by the pestilence whiclj broke 
out among the Carthaginians, and the 
latter were quite defeated. The struggle 
continued, till in 344 Syracuse sent for 
help to the mother r-ity ot Goriiith. and 
received nuxilianes under Tnnoleon, who 
infiict(*d a crushing deh^at on the Gnrtha- 
ginians at tiie Oiinissiis In 340. There 
was peace lor tldrty years, until Agatli- 
ocles w'as tyrant of Syracuse. Then C. 
again attacked, but Agalhocles trans- 
ferred ins forces to Africa, and carried the 
war to the very walls of C., which he would 
have taken lunl he not been suddenly 
called borne. In 27 7 n.o., Pyrrhus was 
called to the aid ot the Syracusans, bnt 
Rome and G. were 't-sgned against liim, 
and he could uu nothing permanent. 
More irnportiint even than this war was 
the mighty struggle with Homo. Treaties 
made between tiie two cities in 500 ii.c,, 
and ai)out 450 n.c., show that C. was then 
the superior, and was gradually increasing 
her restrictions on Uoin. <*<)minerco. The 
first war lastxjd Irom 204 to 241 n.o., and 
once again Sicily was llio caitsc. Tlie 
Roms, hastily built a fleet, and won two 
great sea-fights at M>Ue (200) and at 
Kenornus (250 n.r.). Hegulus carried the 
war into Africa, but his army was entirely 
cut to pieces. Pence was inndi' after 
another naval victory for Home. From 
241 to 230 H.C., C. was engag(‘d in a bloody 
civil war, which demonstrated the 
Insecurity of her home rule. This led the 
great llamilcur to esfafdish himself in 
Spain, and to try to found there a new 
empire w'hich should subdue Rome. After 
his death and that of his son -in -law' Ilas- 
drahal. his son llanniiial, sworn enemy to 
Rome, was chf»sen leader of the army. 
His attack on Saguntum in 219 n.c. was 
the commencement of the .second Punic 
war (sec Hannibal). Tiie battle of 
Lama In 202 put an end L) this war, and 
for the next fifty years the lust, of C. i.s 
mainly a record of political struggles. It 
was continually harassivl by Homo, and 
In 149 n.r. C. was goaded info the third 
Punic war. It lasted for three years. 
O. being taken and utterly destroyed. 
At that time the city la said to have had 
700,000 inhab. CotiftuU monograph by 
R. Rosw’orth -Smith, 1878; F. W. Kelsey, 
Excavations at Carlhane^ 1926; and the 
'CJambridge Ancient // /story , vol iv. 

Carthage, co. seat of Jasper co.. 
Missouri, U.S.A.. on the Spring R., 150 m. 
8. by E. of Kansas City. It is the seat of 
the C. Collegiate Institute (PresbyterlaR). 
It is a market centre, and manufs. 

E.E. % 


fumitur€5 and machinery. It was the 
scene daring the Civil war of a skirmish 
called the battle of C. Pop. 10,500. 

Carthago, Gape, promontory of N. 
.Africa, jutting out Into the Mediterranean. 
N. of Tunis lagoon are ruins of the anct. 
city of (J. 

Carthage, Synods ol, chief of these were 
held in a.i>. 411-12, the first to refute the 
tenets of tiie Donatists (q.a.), and the 
second to discuss the Pelagian heresy. 
Augustine and Petilian were the chief 
protagonists of the first synod, while 
Marcclliniis, tribune to the Emperor 
Houoriu.s, was president, and decided 
against the Donatists. In tlio ensuing 
year, Paulinus of Milan was cited to 
api)car at tlie synod held at the instance 
of Aurelius, bishop of i'., a.s thf3 accuser 
of Ceclestius. Hero the Pelagian heresy 
received its first condemnation, and at the 
same time, its first ei'clos. recognition. 
Consult Sehatf, Churrh Histiyrit. 

Carthago Nova, see Cartaokna. 

Carthamin (ChHibO,), red colouring 
matter preparfid from safllower. It is 
nscil as a dye for silks nnd cottons and 
requires no mordant. 

Carthamus, genus of Gompositte com- 
mon to Asia, Africa, and the Mediter- 
ranean.* O’, it n( tonus, the safflower, is an 
annual found wild in Egyjit and the 
Levant; the flowers conUiin a colouring 
principle, and are used by dyers as the 
source of delicate rose colours and rich 
scarlet, while mixed with talc thej’’ form 
the cosmetic known as rouge. 

Carthusians, monastic order founded in 
I08ti by .St. Hrurio and six companions, 
wlio retired to La Chartreuse, and there 
built hermitages, dressed in rude habits, 
and ate only vegetahle.s and coarse bread. 
The filth prior, Giiigo, in 1130 composed a 
list of mil's, entitled the Slatiita Guigonis, 
or CousuHudines Vartusue, and in 1176 
the order received papal recognition. 
The C. w'ere divided into two classes, 
fathers {pnlres) and brothers (vonversi), 
and each occupied a separate cell, 
furnished sparsely with a straw bed, 
pillow’, coverlet, and writing materials. 
Tliey lived in isolation, and never left their 
cells except tor festivals or for the funeral 
of a fellow C. Their habit consisted of a 
haircloth shirt, a white cassock, and over 
these a black cloak. The order at one 
lime counted sixteen provs., and possessed 
many magniffeent convents: La Grande 
Chartreuse, near Grenoble, the original 
monastery, and tlie homo of the famous 
liqueur; Certosa, near Pavia ; and a richly 
decorated convent at Naples. Their 
prill, seats were in Italy, France, and 
•Switzerland, but most of these have been 
destroyed, or have fallen into decay. The 
C. were desiioiled and exiled from France 
during the Revolution; and os In 1880 
they had declined to accept iudulgenoe 
from the decrees against religious orders, 
the brothers were evicted during the 
anti 'Clerical movement of 1902, and Uioir 
homo was sold by gov. aotKority. The 
order was ©stab, lu England In 1180. The 
London Charterhouse (a corniptlon of 
Chartreuse) was founded in 1371, and 
abolished during the dissolution of 

L 
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monasteries by Henry VIII. Strangely 
enough, this building eventually became 
a * masterpiece of Protestant English 
charity' (Buller). The O. nuns arose at 
Salette, on the Hhdne. 1229. They fol- 
lowed the rules of the monks with some 
modifications, notably that of a common 
refectory. 

Cartier. Sir Georges Etienne (1814-73), 
Canadian statesman, entered the Canadian 
Parliament in 1S48. A leader of a 
rebellion against Brit, rule in 1837. his 
political ideas underwent so radical a 
change as to prompt him to Join the 
reconstructed Liberal-Conservative party 
In 1854. As attorney -geoerai for Lower 
Canada, he proraoteil the codification of 
the civil law of that prov. (1857-64). His 
alliance as joint premier of Canada with 
Sir John Macdonald lasted from 1858 to 
1862. As a statesman ho was largely 
responsible for the entrance of Quebec into 
the federation (1864-67), for the removal 
of selgneurial tenure from Lower (Jaiiada, 
and for the Grand Trunk railway as 
well as for the final detcriuluatlon, to con- 
struct the Canadian -Pacific. Ucf el ved a 
baronetcy for his services. 

Cartier, Jacques (1401-1557), Fr. navi- 
gator, famous as the discoverer of the 
great St. Lawrence K., Canada. In 
1534 he put out with two ships from St. 
MnJo witli Intent to find the N.W. passage 
to Japan. Disappointed, he returned 
home, but in 1536 he set sail once more, 
landed in Pillage Bay, opposite Anticosti, 
which ho named the bay of St. Lawrence 
— a name afterwards extended to the riv. 
— nn<l learned from some Huron -Iroquois 
Indians that he was in the land of 
Canada — a native word for village. 
Exploring the riv, in long l)oats as far as 
tl\e site of Montreal, he was able to look 
down from Mt. Royal on to the Ottawa 
and St. Lawrence stretching far to the W'. 
The attempt in 1541-43 to find the 
mythical Saguenay, a wealthy kingdom, 
which, according to Indian story, lay up 
the Ottawa, ended in failure. The four- 
tkiindrcdtb anniversary of his landing In 
the bay of St. Lawrence was offichilly 
celebrated In Canada in 1934, when Adm. 
Sir Roger Keyes and Mr. II. A, L. Fisher 
were firesent as the representatives of the 
Brit. Gov. 

Cartilage, gristly tissue existing at 
various parts of the body. It takes the 
place of bone where yielding Is required, 
as at the joints and in various tul»es. It 
Ip the precursor of hone, and in the foetus 
C. exists Instead of t)one, except In the ease 
of some of the flat bones. It Is of three 
kinds. Hyaline C. is izlassy and Is found 
at the end -Joints, such as the poinU whore 
the ribs are connected to the breast- bone 
and In the nasal Cs. It contains no blood 
vessels. White fibrous C.. In which there 
Are white fibres arranged In layers, occurs 
In the knw'-cajp and vertebral column. 
Yellow elastic C. has a matrix of yellow 
elastic fibre, and fil In the ear, epiglottis, 
and Eustachian tubes. None of those 
varieties of C. contains any nerves. 

Cartilaginous Fishes, or Elasmobranobli, 
snb-clasB of the Pisces, so called on 
Account of their gristly endoskeleton. 


They are. with a few exceptions, entirely 
marine, and include the sharks, dog-fishes, 
skates, and rays. !See Elahmobhanuiiii. 

Cartmel, mrkt. tn. on the Loudon Mid- 
land Region railway, 12 m. N.W. of Lan- 
caster In Lancashire, England. It is 
famous for its remains of an Augustinian 
priory. Pop. 300. 

Cartography, see Maps. 

Carton, Richard Claude (1853-1928) 
(whoso real name was Critchott), Eng. 
dramatist and actor. His comedies 
enjoyed a considerable vogue for some 
twenty -five years from the appearance of 
The Qreai Pink Pearl and The Treasure 
(both of these with Cecil Raleigh) in 
the eighties. Other plays were Lwerty 
IJall, perhaps his best, produced in 1892 
and revived In New York twenty years 
later; Lord and Lady Alyy, In the vein of 
Oscar W’lhio, but far loss adroit lu 
dialogue; Sunlight and Shadow' The Home 
Secretary ; and Other People ' h IP orrtes. 

Carton-pierre, substance very similar to 
papier mach(;. used os a substitute for 
plaster in making mouldiugs for walls, 
roofs ceilings, etc. 

Cartoon (it. carlonet pasteboard, from 
Lat. charta, paper), flcsign on strong paper, 
i-eprescnting, in full size, somo contem- 
plated work of art, and intended to assist 
the artist in the composition of his work. 
The design when Huisned is transfcrre<l by 
tracing or pouncing to the surface finally 
to be worked upon The most famous 
Cs. are those of Raphael which were 
executed for the celebrated tJii>e.ytry of the 
V'atican. Tliese ilcslgns wore purciuised 
by Charles I., repurchased liy Cromwell 
for the nation, restored l)y William III., 
who built for them a gallery at Hampton 
Court, and lent to the S. Kensington 
Museum, 186.5. Unfortunately, out of 
the original twenty -five, only so von 
remain. Those of Leonardo da Vinci 
('The Battle of the ytandard’) and 
Michelangelo (‘Soldiers attacked while 
Bathing') have perished, l»ut others are 
preserved in the Ami)rt)sia Gallery, .Milan, 
ami in the Sala Borgia. Modern Oer. 
artists have prepareri accurate Cs., the 
mo-st notevyprthy being the designs of 
Cornelius for his fresco imlntlngs in 
Munich. In England there was a revival 
of r. work in 1813-44, during the com- 
petition for the House of I^arliament 
paintings. Dyee ami Mnclise have loft 
fine examples in this lino. A large-sized 
drawing in a periodical may be called a 
cartoon. The word (;. is commonly used 
to-day ns a synonym for a pnLitioal or 
social caricature. See CARiOATiutR. 

Cartouche: 1. In architecture signifies 
any scroll -shaped ornamentation, such as 
the volute of an Ionian (‘apital, the oval 
tablets on which the arms of the popes 
were cngravcil, and the obhing device la 
Egyptian monumonts and papyri coa- 
tolnlng royaJ names carved III hieroglyphic 
characters. Tt Is used esperiolly of any 
Inscriptive tablet sculptured so os to 
represent a half-unrolled sheet of parch- 
ment. 2. Meaning originally ' a roll of 
paiier,' was used of the wooden case 
enclosing cannon balls and later of the 
waterproof canvas case for cartridges. 
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The word cartrfdfre, meanjni; a case for 
explosive charsre. Is merely a corrupt form 
of C. 

Cartridcre, case containing the powder 
required to ebarere a fire-arm, sometimes 
cont^ning the bullet also. In the Gs. for 
cannons or large guns, the G. contains 
powder alone. It is formed of a serge pr 
flannel bag, containing a fixed quantity 
of powder tied round the neck and 
stllTencd by worsted hoops. Since serge 
is inclined to smoulder after ignition, silk 
bags are frequently used for salutes and 
drill. For small arms, the C. consists of a 
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brass C.-case, containing bullet, powder, 
and primer. Cs. originally came into use 
for muzzle-loading rifles, and in these 
bullet and powder were wrapped together 
in a paper cylinder. When required for 
use, the end of this was torn or bitten off 
and the powder poured down the muzzle. 
The bullet and the C.-paper were then 
rammed down on top. A somewhat 
slinllar G. w'as in use with tho first breech- 
loaders, and the introduction of the steel, 
soon changed to copper, percussion cap 
marks the next stage in ilcvclopment. 
This cap, containing a detonating com- 
pound of chlorate of potash, sulphur, and 
charcoal, soon led to the introduction of 
the modern C. case, and made it adaptable 
for all kinds of rifles. The modern C. for 
breech -loading small arms consists of a 
solid brass cylinder at the biise of 'which 
Is tho detonator, and most pistol and 
revolver Cs. are constructed on tho same 
pattern. In the case of brccch-loading 
shot-guns, tho G. generally consists of a 
stout paper case with a brass base, or else 
, of thin brass throughout, lotion iiiav 
be either by pin or central nre. Blank 
Os., which are used for drill, salutes, etc., 
contain onlv powder and primer, but no 
bullet; while dummy Cs. contain no 
powder. These last are used for drill 


purooses, where practice in the handling 
of Cs. might sometimes lead to dangerous 
accidents. See also Ammunition. 

Cartwright, Edmund (1743-1823), Eng. 
inventor of the power-loom, was b. at 
Mamham, Nottinghamshire. Educated 
at Oxford, he afterwards obtained the 
rectorship of Goadby-Marwood, Leicester- 
shire. A visit to Arkwright's cotton mills 
resulted in his invention, and ho set up 
power-looms first at Doncaster, then at 
Nfanchester. He met with great opposi- 
tion and no pecuniary gam, but in 1809 
the gov. made him a grant of €10,000. 

Cartwright, Sir Fairfax Leighton (1857- 
1928), Brit, diplomatist, serviug, at various 
times, in European caps., in Central 
America, and in Teheran. He Is remem- 
bered for his unremitting efforts, during 
his tenure of tho embassv at Vienna from 
1908, to secure a peaceable solution of the 
difhcult question of Austro-Turkish refla- 
tions regarding BosnJa-Herzegovina, tho 
outcome of which was tho annexation of 
the country by Austria-Hungary. In 
those efforts he attracted the ill will of tho 
Gor. emperor, WllUam II., and in 1913, 
when it was proposed to appoint him 
am has. to Berlin, tho emperor intimated 
that C. was not persona grata. Wrote 
The Mystic Rose from the Garden of the 
King, traus. from Persian poetry and 
(ales (1925). 

Cartwright, John (1740-1824), 'the 
father of reform,’ entered the navy in 
1758, and within eight years had been 
advanced to tho rank of first iioutonant. 
He retired from the service in 1777, his 
sympathies with tho Amers. preventing 
him from joining Lord Howe's licet. lie 
had already bcg\in to express his political 
opinions, and his first pamphlets were on 
the question of Anicr. taxation. Ho pub. 
In 1774 his first plea ou behalf of the 
colonists, entltlefi American Independence 
the Glory and IntereM of Great liritain. He 
became an ardent n^former. and held 
meetings and wrote tracts to further the 
movement of political liberty. Ho de- 
sired to ventilate his views on tho floor of 
the House of Commons, but was unsuc- 
cessful In each of his sev. efforts to find a 
constituency to return him to West- 
minster. Ho was one of tho originators 
of the Society for (Constitutional Infonna- 
tion in 1780. See F. 1>. Cartwright (his 
niece). Life and Correspondence of Major 
Cartivright, 1820. 

Cartwright, Sir Richard John (1835- 
1912), Canadian stntesinau, entered the 
Canadian Parliament as a Conservative, 
hut finally Joined the Liberals in 1870. and 
became their minister of finance in 1873. 
He was remarkable for his strict economy, 
and during the years of opposition. 
1878-96, acted os financial critic to bis 
party. In 1896 he was appointed minister 
of trade and commerex' under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, and from 1S98 to 1899 repre- 
sented Canada on the Anglo-Amer. Joint 
High Commission at Quebec and Washing- 
ton. Though ho retired from tho senate 
in 1904 owing U) failing health, ho was 
acting Premier in 1907 during La4]rier*s 
absence at the Imperial Conference. 

Cartwright, Thomas (1535-1603), Eng. 
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divine. During a Ktorwy life of persccn- 
tlons, ho did mtich to strengthen and 
organise Puritan doctrines. In 1570-71 
Wnltglft deprived him of both his divinity 
professorship and his fellowship at Cam- 
bridge. The rest of his life was divided 
between visits to tho Continent, to 
Geneva, Antwerp, the Channel Is., etc., 
and imprisonment, chiefly in tho Fk'ot, for 
his pronounced Presbyterian views. 

Cartwright, Thomas (1631-89), Kng. 
divine, grandson of tho above. Educated 
at Northampton and Oxford, ho became 
tabarder of Queen*s College, and stmiied 
under Tully, Secretly ordained by 

Bishop Skinner, 16.05, C. became vicar of 
Walthamstow, 1657. Ho was prel)endary 
of Wells, 1G60: of St. Paiil’a, 1665; dean 
of Ripon, 16 75; bishop of Chester, 1686. 
Ho was a staunch supporter of James 11., 
who made him bishop of Salisbury. See 
J. Iluntt'r's e<l. of !yUiry of 'Vfutmfis 
Cartwriyht, Jhshoj) of Chester, 1843. 

Cartwright, William (1611-43), Eng. 
dramatist and divine, h. near Tewkesbury, 
was sent as a king’s scholar to West- 
minster, whence he was chosen (1628) as 
a student of Christ (fliiirch, Oxford. He 
took his M.A. 1625, and entered into holy 
orders. He was nominated one <»f tho 
Council of War, and in 1642 was im- 
pri8one<i by Ijord Say, hut released on 
bail. His [)lays and poems were collected 
(1651) by Humphrey Moselj’, tho comedy, 
The Royal Slaee, a satire on the Puritans, 
being the most noteworthy. 

Carucate (from Med. Lat. carrm'aUt, 
from curruca, a wheeled plough), formerly 
measure of land, being the amount that 
could annually be pioiigbed by a yoke of 
oxen. Tho carucage was an impost levied 
on each C. of land. Some think the 
C. was alway.s e(iui valent to a hide of 
land, and Richard II.’s tax of five shillings 
on every caruenla terra’ sire hyda mav be 
unoted in support of this view. The 
term, which was evidently of Dun. origin, 
was used in dists. inhabitecl by descendants 
of the l)ane.s. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century its size was fixed at 
100 ac. 

Carum, name of an umbelliferous genus 
of sub -tropical and temperate plants, 
which arc glabrous herbs with perennial 
tuberous roots, pinnate leaves, and white 
flowers. C. petrostlinum is the common 
parsley, and C. ('arm, the common cara- 
way, is eiiltivaterl for its fruit, known <vs 
caraway seeds (q.v.). 

Caruncle, botanicral t<Tm for a hard, 
gniall extra seed -covering, or rail, also 
called fi stnryhiole. F.xam[des may be 
seen in speeJes of Euphorblaceie, r.f/. in 
Euphorbia lathyris. 

CarCipano, one of the first -class ports of 
Venezuela, S. America, in the .sUtto of 
Berraddez on the N. const of the penin- 
^a of Parla, with a lighthouse and 
excellent harbour. Sulphur, copper, silver, 
lignite, and lead mo mined in the neigh- 
bourhood. High Tariffs and poverty keep 
down the foreign trade, tho exports for 
which are cocoa, coffee, hides, oto. Pop. 
20,OO(^ 

Carus, Julius Victor (1823-1903), Ger. 
zoologist, studied medicine at I^ipzig, 


Wtirzburg. and Freiburg, and in 1849 
became keeper of the museum of com- 
parative anatomy at Oxford. His ap- 
pointment to tho chair of comparative 
anatomy at Leipzig dated from 1853. 
Though he w^as the author of sov. scientlflo 
text-books, such as Ilandbuch der Zoologie 
(with (lerstftckor, 1863, etc.), his splendid 
monographs on many problems in zoo- 
logical research were his most valuable 
contribution to (‘ontcmijorary science. 

Carus, Marcus Aurelius (282-83), Rom. 
emperor, surnamed I’ersicus, who was 
elected by the soldiers on the death of 
Prohus. He was a .sciiolar and a soldier, 
and Immediately after his accession ho set 
out to war against the Persians, first con- 
ferring on his two sons. Carinus and 
N iimerian, tho title of Ciesar. He ravaged 
McKor»otamia. comiuered the important 
cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and ad- 
vanced bevond this Tigris, when his 
sudden dealh by lightning put an end to 
his hopes for the cominest of l^ersia and 
Arabia and the submission of Egypt. 

Carus, Paul (1852-1919), Amer. writer, 
5. at Ilsenbnrg, Germany, July 18, 1862; 
son of Dr. Gustav (^., educated at Stettin 
Gymnasium and the univs. of Htrasburg 
and Tubingen. He was tho author of a 
largo number of works on scioneo. 
relativity, religion, and on Buddhist ana 
Chinese philosophy. 

Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), It. tenor, 
h. at Naples, one of a laiire family In 
humble clrcnmstanees. He began his 
study of singing at eighteen, under 
Gnglielmo Verglne; and ho made his 
first appearance on ilie stage in 1894. 
In 1899, at Milan, he created the part of 
Loris ill Glordani’s Fedora He was tho 
original prin. tenor in Cilia’s Adriana 
Lerourreur and Fraiielietti’a (Jennnnia, 
In the spring of 1902.jit Monte Carlo, he 
sang with Mine Melba in La Roh me. Ho 
wa‘J then engaged for Covent Garden, 
Ijondnii. where he appeared as the duke 
ill Riqoletio, May 14, 1902. VVithout 

any spceial innsiral training ho early 
attained a worJd-wide fame. Sang at 
Covent Garden for some years prior 
to 1907, when ho received the M.V.O. 
In the same year he \v(‘nt to tho Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, earning 
almost fabulous sums. Ilo sang there 
throughout tho years of the First 
World War, proving a tremendous draw. 
His most jiopular and eharaeteristie roles 
were Canlo in Faqhaeri. Hodolpho in Iaj 
ISohtme, the duke m Riqolctto, the lover 
Grieux in Manon Lfscaa/.Eilgardo in Lucia, 
and Badaiues in Aida. Tho gramophone 
rcr<»rds of his voice are known the world 
over, ami brought him a colo.ssal income, 
llis \oie,e was singularly free from strain 
and reached top notes of rare power and 
virility, yet always velvety and sympa- 
thetic. He married Dorothy Park Ben- 
iamin in 1918. Ruptured a blood vessel 
In his tbroat while singing, in 1920, and 
as the result of ensuing coitiplieatlons he 
d. in Naples the following year. See 
Dorothy Caruso. Enrico Caruso, 1946. 

Carutti, Domenico. Baron of Cantogno 
(1821-1909), It. diplomat and historian, 
first attained distinction as the author or 
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many valuable historical works, Including 
Political Essays, Principles of Free Uoo- 
ernments, and hist^. of Vidor Amadeus JI. 
and Ctiarles Emmanuel 111., the first 
and second kinigs of Sardinia. Ifis 
ublic advancomont was continuous irom 
is secretaryship in J 800-61 to the post of 
minister for fondgri affairs under Cavour. 
In the same yt'ar iic entered Parliament, 
and from 1802 to 1809 acted as plenipo- 
tentiary at Amsterdam. In 1809 he 
became Privy Councillor, and from that 
time he contributed to many historical 
reviews, and comideted (I87o-80) his 
exhaustive History of the JJiptomary of 
the House of Savoy. 

Carvacrol, phenolic liquid. Formula 
CjoIImO, boiling point 2.10“. It occurs 
in tJie essential oil of Oriyanum maforan- 
aides (tJic sweet majoram of Cyprus), 
but is generally obtained liy heating 
carvonc with phosphoric acid. 

Carvajal, Tomas Jose Gonzalez (ITf):!- 
18it4), Sp. statesman, attracted consider- 
able attention by the marked aptitude he 
showed tor finance, and from 1790 held 
many financial appointments, until in 
1813 ho rose to become secretary ot state. 
Eight years later he became a member of 
the Privy Council, and in 183.3 served on 
the great Council oi War. He has a 
further claim to di ’^inction as the author 
of f-os Salmos (I 19), 

Carvel <for carnvcl, from Ck. Kapafti^;, 
a light ship, through It. rarabella): 1. Has 
been used in difierent countries of very 
various ships. Columbus discovered 
America In a caravel, that is a roundish 
galley-rigged vcs'^el, with throe towers on 
deck. Tlie Fr. use C. lor a hiTring- 
boat; the Turks for a man-of-war. 
built’ is applied to a bout ‘whoso planking 
is flush' witli edges laifl side to side* as 
distinct from ‘clinker built.’ 2. r.s used 
in Manx and lireton literature a 
synonym for carol or hullad. Originally 
it always referred to a lyric set, to soim' 
dance measure. 

Carver, George Washington {I860- 
1940), Amer. Negro chemurgist and 
agric. oxiierlmenter. Ji. of sla ve pareiitugo 
In Missouri, he none th(‘ less succeeded m 
taking the degreij of Master of Science at 
the Iowa State College, working there as 
a botanist until 1896, when he went to 
the Tuskegcic Institutii, in Alabama. He 
spent his life in agrie. research for the 
betterment of the S. and of his peojile. 
Persuading farmers to varv their erojis by 
planting eoil-curiidiing peanuts and sweet 
potatoes inst-cad of soil-exhausling cotton, 
he next solved the problem of finding new 
uses for these crops, wliieli ha<l become 
over-abundant as food-stulf.s. From tlie 
peanut ho made elieese, flour, coflee, 
milk, dyes, ink, soap, etc. From the 
sweet potato came flour, viuegar, molasses, 
rubber, etc. Years before plastics from 
wood waste were first attempted, C. was 
making syntliotlc marble from wood 
shavings. In 1 940 he gave his life savings 
of $33,000 to establish the C. Foundation 
to canw on his n^soiirch. See R. Holt, 
Qtorge Washington Carver, 1947. 

_Cwv*r, John (c. 1675-16‘21), Pilgrim 
Father who emigrated to America in the 
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famous Mayflower, and was appointed the 
first governor of the sturdy Idyrnouth 
colony (1620-21). He had taken refuge 
at Heyden about ICO 7 as the result of 
religious persecution in England. 

Carver, Jonathan (1710-80), Hrlt. 
traveller, served in the Fr. and Indian 
wars, ami after the peace of 1763 set out 
on a journey of exiiloration westward. 
Finally Jio reached the Mississiyipi by way 
of the Fox and Wisconsin Ks., and ob- 
tained from the Tmlians a grant of land 
betw'ecn the St. Croix ami the Mississippi. 
Explorer of the country of (he Upper 
Mississippi, he wlis the first Hrit. traveller 
to visit the falls of St. Anlhmiy U766). 
His Travels thruvgh the Iriterinr Parts of 
North America in the years 176f>. 17 h7, 
170S, was pub. in London in 1 778. No 
narrative of early travel m N. America 
has ever out-rivalled the popularity of this 
work. C., however, was in serioiLs 
finanei.'il straits ami this success came too 
late to relieve his poverty. The sequel 
or soeoml part oi his work described the 
manners ami ( ustoms of the Indians, but 
it IS little more than a paraphrase of 
e.'trlier Fr, accounl-s ami oven C.’s author- 
ship has been qnestioueil. This plagiar- 
ism in the second part and occasional 
falsification in tJio first, however, do not 
seem to justify doubts on the main facts of 
the fUst part of his w’ork, for his original 
Journal or journals, now In the Hrit. 
Miiscuin, fully hear these out. 

Carvin, tu. to the N. of the dept, of 
ras-de-t’alais. Franco, 10 1 m. y.S.W, of 
Lille. It lia.s coal mines, ami beet, 
brandy, etc,, manufs. Pop. I9,r>00. 

Carving, fine of the oldest means of 
dee-oraliori and artistic expression. The 
word denotes cutting (A.-S. ctorfan \ Gk. 
ypaiiiur), und differs from mere draughts- 
rnaiisbip in that it secures relief and 
durability by incisions into tbe maUu’ial 
and by tbe modelling of ihs surlaees. 
C. is thus a general term, and may be 
npplicil to sculptural work iu wood, ivory, 
precious stones, terra-cotta, stone, marble, 
clay, w’ax, ate., but tbe C. in the first 
mat-erial onlv will he dealt with in the 
pre.sent article. Oak, on account of its 
durability, is the most suitable word for 
<J. ; nmliogany, loak, che.stnut, and Amer. 
walnut produce good work, whilst lime, 
sjeamore, and the bark.s of fruit trees are 
employed for fine work. Tlie fact that 
the fibres of wood run in a vertical 
direction and are deficient in lateral 
cohesion limits the scope of the carver. 
In all delicnti‘ work, such as tendrils or 
thin sterns, the wise artist w’ill take care 
to follow the grain instead of drawing 
across It; otherwise ills delali will, in 
course of time, break away. TIjc carver’s 
kit eonsist-s of chiseH fur drawing lines, 
gouges for making bollf>ws. etc., the ‘V 
tmd for veining, ami a mullet. Coni- 
mercinlly many mociiamoal devices are 
ill use for cheapening and lightening his 
w'ork. Thus In the case of fretted or 
scroll work tl^-ornameut is glued on the 
CTound after ^ing cut with a fret saw. 
This method often produces unsatisfactory 
work, as the two woods, being differently 
affected by the atmosphere* tend to 
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separate. Another iiiaohino has a re- Tho most representative examples of 
voivlnff drill which is directed over the Renaissance C., which Is more ornate than 
firround of the decoration, whilst what is Gothic, may bo found in domestic work, 
called the C. machine has a number of and especially In oak chests, cupboarrls. 
drills moving over the surface to be mantelpieces, ete. Conventional leaves 
carved in accordance with a tracing point and patterns were substituted for the 
which works over tho ground of an iron beautiful vino, oak, maple, and acanthus 
model of the required design. After foliage of the earlier epoch. Tho great 
Axing his piece of wood to a bench the school of Grinling Gibbons, whose work 
workman sketches or traces his drawing, can be seen at Hampton Court, CUats- 
Then he grounds out the spaces between worth, etc., dominated the seventeenth 
the lines with his gouge. The next process and eighteenth centuries In England, 
of ‘hosting* consists in shaping and Yet the very flamboyance and i)rofiislon 
modelling the details of Ids pattern, and of hJs art detract from its obvious exocl- 
flnally he must clean up the whole. The lence in technical dexterity. It is certain 
success of his work largely depends on his that ho Is unequalled in tho skill with 
appreciation of the appropriate relativity which he carved drapery out of lime wood 
of light and shade. 0. is one of the most and modelled flowers, birds, fruit, foliage, 
primitive and popular forms of omaraenta- etc.. In tho highest relief. In modern 
tlon. Among savages to-day there is times the art of O. has fallen on evil days, 
often a Just appreciation of the effective but tho decline In tho art is due rather to 
contrast of plain with decorated surface, the diminished demand for such costly 
They apply their skill to various objects, ornament — costly in comparison with 
Thus the Ijos of the Niger adorn their rival mcclumical decorations — than to 
paddles, the Kaffirs their spoon handles, any assured decrease in the amount of 
and the N. Amer. Indian his wooden talent available. The mosques of the 
pipe stem or fish hook. Tho Egyptians Moslem world and also the Hindu temples 
from earliest times carved the faces of the of India contain some of the most intricate 
dead in their mummy cases, and In the aud delicate wood work. Tho Arab 
Cairo Museum is the statue of an elderly worker knew well how to combine foliage 
man, carved from a solid block of syca- and geometrical design*^, and to Introduco 
more, which goes back probably to 4000 animals and figures, and was possessed, 
n.r,, and as a work of realism has never above all, of unlimited patience, as the 
been surpassed in that country. In labyrinths of oln borate joiriery on bis 
Greece the earliest sculptors worked in screens alone suillce to show. Lock of 
wood, and for a long time their foava, or restraint often spoils the effect of what is 
images of the gods, were religiously otherwise magnificent Indian C. Tho 
preserved. In Europe there are two great Hindu, however, has realised bettor than 
periods of C., tho Gothic (twelfth to any other the value of tho circle in 
fifteenth centuries), and tho Renaissance ornament. Just ns tho Jap. has best 
(sixteenth to seventeenth centuries), but reproduced the lotus and water-lily, and 
of the two the former produced work as the Chinaman In all microscopic work 
immeasurably superior. .In the Gothic has again and again proved his superiority, 
period the wood carver was a master To-<loy there has been a revival r)f C. and 
craftsman, who travelled with his band sculptures as dccoraflons on buildings 
from church to church. He was actuated as may be cxempllfled In tho bulldin.gs 
by high religious and social ideals, and was of I ho Archltccturnl Associntion. See 
encouraged to respect t^ie dignity of his IE A. Tippins, Orinhnfj (Ubhons and the 
craft by the prominence given to it in all IVoodwork of his ^ir/c, 11)14; T. J. Rover- 
church decoration. Thus pulpits, choir Idge, Enolish Eennissance WoodvDork, 
stalls, roofs, rood screens, font-covers, J730, 1024: A. Vallanco, EnglUth 

lecterns, doors, and retabics all owed Church Screens, 1931). 
much of their beauty to his skill. For Carvono, terpenic ketone. Chemical 

the splendour of his archltocturoUmagina- formula, C,oH, 40 . Rolling point 230* at 
tlon. for tho patient mlnutcneas and 755 min. It occurs in caraway oil and in 
accuracy of his detail, and for his loving other essential oils. On heating with 
and faithful imitation of natural forms, acids it isoincriscs into carvucrol (r/.r.). but 
the Gothic workman is unsurpassed. The with aqueous acids it forms a liydrate. 
endless and fascinating diversity of Cary, Henry Francis (1772-1844), b. at 
treatment was due to the free play given to GibralUir, educated at Rugby, Sutton 
individual carvers, whilst the splendid Coldfield. Rlrmlngham, and Oxford; 
richness of Gothic work owed not a little ordained 1796. Pub. his dignified trans. 
to their harmonious colour schemes of of the Divinn Comwedia jn 1814, and 
blues reds, greens, golds, etc. The aftcrwnrdstrnns.Pindnr’aOdfsandAriato- 
itaagnlflcent roof of Westminster Hall and phanes’ Birds. Assistant librarian of 
the elaborate pinnacled and canopied the Rrlt. Museum, 1826-37. Burled In 
choir stalls of the abbey both belong to Westminster Abbey. Of the four hun- 
this period. Italy Is the true homo of dred trans. of Dante in : Eng. which 
Renaissance work, and contains perhaps are said to exist, those by John Carlyle, 
the finest illustraUons. But. speaking Philip Henry WIcksteed, giid Thomas 
generally, this period Is characterised by Okoy, In prose, may have superseded C.’s; 
failure to grasp the essmtlals of true while I.aurence Blnyon's rendering into 
composition by an inoreaie In dexterity Kng. triple rh™o Is unsurpassed In its 
and high finish at the expense of artistic kind. But C.*8 blank voiw Is still to be 

{ >rinclines, and by brainless extravagance preferred to the Spenserian and other 
n detail and tasteless oter-elaboratlon. forms of some recent rhymed trans.; 
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nncl Into whatever book of quotations 
search be made for a Dantesqne phrase. It 
will grenerally be found to be CT.’s trans. 
that Is used. Although C. used blank 
verse at the end of a period in which the 
Miltonic influence had overlaid this 
medium ho succeeded in lendint? to it 
Butheient simplicity and flexibility to 
reflect the tone of Dante’s style. 

Carya, botanical name of the mentis of 
N. Amcr, trees which compreh(?nds the 
various kinds of hickory, in the family 
Juglandaceco. They are cultivated on 
account of their hard and clastic wood, 
which surpasses all other wood as econo- 
mical fuel, and for the edible fruit called 
pecans. C. oliveeformia is a swamp 
species with a elender stem and delicious 
hickory -nuts; C. sulcata Is the thick -shell 
bark and C. alba the white-shell bark. 



THE OAKYATIDKS OF THE KHKCHTIIEUM, 
ATHENS 


Caryatides (Gk. KapiMTiXf?, women of 
CaryoB), draT)od female flKurcs which take 
the place of pillars In architecture, and are 
comparable with the Atlantes (7.17. ), or 
male figures, of the sumo function. The 
most c^ebrated examples ore those of the 
Elrechtheuin at Athens, as in the illus- 
tration, of which the C. of St. Pancras 
Church, facing Euston Road in Lomlon, 
are reproductions. 

Caryooar^ one of the two genera of 
Oaryocaroe'ete, or Rhlzobolctc, is peculiar 
to tropical America, and is noted for its 
fruit. The wood Is very durable and is 
us^ in ship-building; It Is reddish, hard, 
and compact. C. nuciferum yields the 
Buwarrow, or snnari, nuts of commerce, 
and O. tmiyrosa the butter-nuts, which 
contain a thick oily substance. 

Caryophyllaoeee, large family of cosmo- 


politan Dicotyledons, many species of 
which occur In Britain; they have no 
economic use, but are often cultivated on 
account of their pretty flower. The 
iufioresceuco is a dichasial cyme. The 
flowers are polypetalous and hypogynous, 
with usually five free or joined sepcLls, ^ve 
petals, twice as many stamens, a syncar- 
pouM gynieceum with two to five carpels, 
a unilocular ovary with free central 
plaocnlation. The opjioslte leaves and 
swollen nodes are characteristic of this 
order. LychriiSy which includes corn- 
cockle, ragged robin, and red campion; 
Dianihus, which includes the carnation 
and sweet -william; and Stellaria, which 
Includes chlckweed and stitch wort, ore 
three of the chief genera, (iypsophila 
is oft^n used in floral decorations. 

Caryophyllus aromaticus, or Eugenia 
caryophyllata, species of Myrtacea^ which 
grows in the tropics as a small evergreen 
shrub; the flower-buds of the plant are 
gathered before they arc open, dried in the 
sun, and sold In the well-known form of 
cloves (7.W.). 

Caryopsis, syncarpoiis fruit, usually 
composed of two cari)el3 and having a 
dry closely attached pericarp, as seen in 
grass seeds and oats. 

Caryota, genus of Falmacca?, some of the 
species of W'hich grow to a height of 60 ft. 
in the E. Indies. The leaves are bipin- 
nate, and the shape of the leaves has given 
the genua the name of fish -tail palms. 
The large green or purple flowers grow in 
groups of three, one female between two 
nialea. and the fruit is a berry. C. urtns, 
the wine-pal rn, is the best known species; 
it is noted for the peculiarity of producing 
a burning sensation to the skin when the 
pulp is applied to it. The wounded 
flowers exude an enormous amount of 
juice, from which tofldy and jaggery, a 
kind of sugar, are obtained. The leaf- 
stalks arc imido intx> fishing-rods, and their 
filires into ropes; the trunk yields a 
wholesome starch used as food. 

Casablanca, Louis de (1755-98). Ft. 
naval ofliccr b. in Corsica. He was 
mortally wounded at the battle of the Nile, 
mill went down with his son, who refused 
to leave him. in his ship when it caught 
fire. Mrs. Uenions and Andr6 ChCmior 
have celebrated him In their poems. 

Casablanca, or Dar-el-Beida, seaport 
til. on W. C4iast of Morocco, with 258,000 
inhab., of whom over 40,000 are Euro- 
peans. It is the economic centre of 
Morocco. In 1907 C., a small tn. 
tmding In ngric. products, was bombarded 
and occupied by Fr. troops. There are 
regular steamers to the ports of W. 
Europe and air lines to Toulouse and 
Oran, and railways and motor coaches to 
the Interior. Its varied industries give 
it tho appearance of a rapidly growing 
European tn. Its trade is more than half 
that of all the ports of Morocco. 
During the Second World War tho tn. 
was the scene of the C. Conference (?.v.) 
between Ihvsldent Roosevelt and Mr. 
Winston Ohrrvhill, accompanied by tho 
combined chiefs of staff (Jan. 14-24, 
1043). 

Casablanca Conference held on Jan 
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14-24, 1943, between Mr. Churchill and i and some flue palazzi. Leading Indus- 
President Roosevelt, together with their tries: manufs. of silk, lirno, and cement. 


leading political and military advisers, to 
give pi'ecision to the plans for the im- 
mediate future of the military activities 
of tlie Allies in N. Africa and also to decide 
on broad etrtitegic plane generally. Bti\lin 
was invited to attend but neither came 
himself nor sent any re8i)onsible delegate. 
Full information of the proeeedlugH was 
communicated to Moscow, but there were 
no reciprocal cominuiiicatioiis which 
might enable tbe VV. Allies to nictwuro 
the prospects in Russia in relation to their 
own plans, and Soviet secretiveness ami 
suspicion ifiiiained a further barrier to the 
full co-ordination of allied eJfforta. Hut 
one of the immediate purposes of the 
conferent« was to draw as much of the 
weight as possible off the liard-pressed 
Russian armies by eugaging the common 
enemy as heavily as possible at the best 
seJectotl points. The conference did not 
conceal the iutemtion of the Allies to make 
an actual invasion of the Continent of 
Europe. The conference adopted and 
pub. a formula regarding peace terms. It 
was that theie must be uncomlitional 
surremler, not merely on the part of the 
dictators (with whom it had previously 
been declared that the Allies would never 
negotiate), but on that of the three Axis 
natioiw. See Axis. The intention was 
to exclude the prospect of anything like 
the Fourteen Points advanced by President 
Wilson in the F'lrst World War, and also 
to discnUtle the enemy nations from 
claiming any rights under the Atlantic 
Charter (r/.v.) of 1U41. 

Casacalenda^ tn. of Italy, in the prov. 
of Abruzzi e Molise, situated on the 
niferno, 40 in. N.W. by W. of F\)ggia. 
Pop. 6400. 

Casa, Giovanni della (1503-56), It. 
poet and translator, b. near Florence in the 
Mugello valley, the son of a great Florcn- , 
tine family. He w'as made archbishop of j 
Benevento and nuncio at Venire in 15 14 j 
by Pope Paul III. While holding tbe&e 
ofliccs he made, him self noteworthy by liis 
violent attacks on the Protestants, lie 
was then made secretary iif .slate, a post 
which he held till his death. Ills Jync.s, 
letters, and speeclies are in a way cxcell6nt 
but he is chiefly known for hi.s little work 
called II GcUateo, ovrern de’ Costumi, wliirh 
he wTote between 1551 and 1555. This 
book, with Castiglione’s Cortegiatio, gives 
a splendid portrayal of the irmnrters at 
court at the time of the It. Renaissance. 
Forcellinrs ed. of the Opere, 1752, is the 
best. Ho trans. Plato and Aristotle and 
oompllcd sev. biograi)liies. Scv. of his 
poems were notorious! v licentious, e.g. 
Capitoli del foro\ but he is noted for be- 
ing the leader of a nMictlon in lyric 
verse against the prevalent imitation of 
jpotraren. 

Casale (anct. Bodlncomagus ? ), city of 
N. Italy, on the r. b. of the Po. It wan 
long an important stronghold, and still 
main tains its fdi^lflcatlons. In 1474 
created cap. of the marquisato of Mont- 
ferrat. Is the seat of a bishop, and 
contains a venerable cathedral, Intorostiiig 
churches, the Torre del Qrand’ Orologio, 


Pop. 20.000; com., 35,000. 

Casalmaggiore, tn. of Italy, In the prov. 
of Cremona, situated on the R. Po. The 
manuf. of glas.s, pottery, and cream of 
tartar is carried on. There are numerous 
tine buildings, including an abbey, 
hospital, custom-house, etc. Pop. 4210. 

Casalpusterlengo, tn. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Milan, situated on the R. Brern- 
biola. There are inamifH. of silk, linen, and 
earthenware, also a trade in Parmesan 
choose. l*op. 5000. 

Casals, Pablo (5. 1870). Sp. cellist and 
conductor, b. at Vciuliell near Barcelona. 
Educated at Barcelona and Madrid Con- 
servatoire. First public appeanuico in 
England was at Crystal Pala<u3, 1898, 
and in Paris the same year, since when 
his playing gained him international 
fame. In 1906 he married Onilhcrmlna 
Suggia. the PortugucHe cellist (r/.r.).and in 
1914 Susan Metcalfe, Amcr. singer, lie 
founded the Pan Casals Syinjihony 
Orchestra of Barcelona in 1 920 and was its 
conductor. He was made Citizen of 
Honour of Madrid in 1935 and Member of 
Honour of the Sp. Aen,demy the same year. 
He has received many international 
awards and distinctions, and has pub. 
symphonic and choral w'orks and chamber 
music. 

Casamanoe, riv. in the W. of Africa in 
the Fr. colony of Senegal, it forms an 
e«tuary which enters the sea in about 12’ 
30' N. 

Casamassima. tn. in Apulia. Italy, 14 in. 
from Bari. Pop. 8500. 

Catamiocola, tn. on tbe is. of Ischia in 
the gulf of Naples, Italy. Since 1883 it 
has been entirely rebuilt, os the old tn. 
was destroyed by an earthquake. Many 
visitors go there lietween May and Aug. 
on account of its hot mineral springs 
(150® F.). Pop 3500. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Francesco (I ISO- 
ISOS), It. artist. Horn in lioudon, but 
gained his reputation in Paris as a painter 
of battle pictures and landseapes. His 
pictures can be seen at Rouen, Nancy, and 
Lyons. 

Casanova de Seingalt, Giovanni Jacopo 
(1725-98), It. adventurer noted for his 
wit, accomplishments, and intrigues. lie 
wtis b. in Venice, brother of Francesco 
C. (q V. ). His father was of old oml good 
family, but owing to his having adopted 
the theatrical profession, he w^is alienated 
from his family, (iiovanni's mother was 
Zanetta Farusi, a shoemaker’s daughter. 
His grandmother had him educated In 
liOiidon beyond his social .standing, and at 
the age of sixteen he entered a seminary at 
V'enice, whence he was expelled for 
immoral conduct, 'rhroiigh his mother 
he was given a situation in the household 
of Cardinal Ac qua viva, but as ho found 
It very dull and irksome,, he took to 
travelling. His career of Intrigue and 
hazard led, after wanderingti to one cap. 
after another, often in the most aristo- 
cratic society, to his iniprisonmeut In 
Venice. Escaping from Venice, he was 
appointed to manage state lotteries in 
Paris. After further European wander- 
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intrs. embraciDg EnerJand, Poland, and 
Spain, lio returned once more to Venice 
In the capacity of state spy, and, later, 
retired to Pohemla. Hla famous Memoirs 
(1876) throw a Btronjr light on the manner 
of life he led. See B. Dohrde, Uiavorru^ 
Casanova, 1933. 

Casarano, tn. of Italy, in the prov. of 
Lecce, 10 m. S.E. of Gallipoli. Pop. 7000. 

Casas. Bartolome d6 Las. see Las Casas. 

Casas. Ciudad de las. see SanCuistoual. 

Casas Grandes: 1. Anct. city in the 
state of Chilniahun, Mexico, 130 ni. ironi 
EJ I’aso. It has ruined buildings erected 
by Pueblo Indians and discovered in 1060 
by the Spaniards. 2. Ruins of a pre- 
historic city in Pinnl co., Arizona, U.S.A., 
50 m. from Tucson. 

Casaubon. Isaac (1559-1614), Fr. theo- 
logian and classical commentator, b. at 
Geneva, his family having come originally 
from i)auphin6. At the acre of twenty- 
four ho was appointed prof, of Gk. at 
Geneva, and three year.s later ho married 
the daughter of the great Fr. scholar. 
Henri Estienno. Henry Wotton, in the 
course of his continental tour, lodged with 
C. at Geneva. In 1.590 C. accepted the 
Gk. luolessorship at Montpellier, and 
afterwards he lingered over twelve months 
at Lyons, awaiting his appointment to a 
I*arifl profOBsorshi’". The univ. of Paris 
had closed lU tlooi'- ''gainst nil but 
Catholics ajid Henry IV. dared not ap- 
point a Calvinist. However, be gave a 

f icnsion to O., with a promise of the royal 
ibrarianshlp when it became vacant, 
whicli was not until 1G04. After the assius- 
sination of Henry, C. was forced to move 
to liondon, where Im was made prebendary 
of Canterliury and given a pension. Ho 
was unjustly charged, nfU‘r the pub. of 
his reply to the Annals of Cardinal 
Baroniu.H, with having sold his conscience 
In order to gain the favour of James 1. 
The truth was that he had for some time 
bc'cn drawing near to tlio Anglo-Catholic 
Cliurch. He devoted bis life to ela.s.sicul 
study, tliough often hampered in many 
ways, und he hcliied to give a connected 
knowledge of the lives of the anets. 
lie pub. eds. of Atheiurus, Aristotle. 
Diogenes Laertius, The(»phrastus, Poly- 
bius, Theocritus, Persliis, Suetonius, etc.; 
also tlie treatises De Satirica Orfreomm 
Foesi et Domarnmun SnUra and De 
Libertaie h'cclcsiastico. C.’s Correspon- 
dence, In Lat., was collected by van Alnic- 
loveeu (1709). His diary, bJphemerides, 
ed. by his son Meric ((y.a.), is preserved in 
MS. in the Chapter Library, Canterbury, 
and was prinU'd by the (clarendon Press, 
1850. His life was written by Mark 
Pattison, 1875. 

Casaubon. Morio (1599-1671), son of 
Isaac C. {Q.r.), accompanied bis father to 
England, and was educated at Christ 
Church College, Oxford. Was made 
prebendary of Canterbury and vlcur of 
Monkton in Thanet, deprived of hLs 
appointments in 1644, but restored In 
1660, and eventuaUy became rector of 
Ickham. Ho inherited his father’s taste 
for classical research, and vindicated the 
memory of Isaac C. in two Lat. works. 
Gasbeok, see KazbecK. 


Casoa. Publius Servilius, tribune of the 
plebs in Rome in 44 B.c. He was ono of 
the assassinators of Caesar. He w'os killed 
at the battle of l^hilippi, 42 n.c. 

Cascade, range of mts. in the U.S.A. 
situated In the N.W., and stretching in a 
N. to S. direction through the states of 
Washington, Oregon, and N. California. 
It is composed of granite in N. Washing- 
ton, but all the remaining part Is volcanic, 
covered many times over with flows of 
lava. Tho range has either on its crest 
or sides many extinct volcanoes, such as 
Shasta in California, rising to 14,392 ft.; 
Jeflerson, 10,350 ft.; and Hood, 11,225 ft., 
both of which are in Oregon; Adams, 
12,470 ft.; St. Helen’s 10.000 ft.; Rainier, 
14,526 ft.; and Baker, 10,827 ft., in 
Wohlilngton. The gcncraJ height of the 
whole rangt^ runs from 6000 to 8000 ft. 

Cascara Bark, obtaincsl from Uhamnus 
purshifiiui, the Californian bearberry or 
buckthorn, which is a N. Amcr. species of 
Rhamnaceie. The bark is taken from the 
tree and dried, when it yields a fluid 
extract, known as C. sagrada (sacred 
bark), which is used as a cathartic. 

Cascarilla. w'hich is a S. Ainer. genus of 
Rubiacea^, is noted for its bark, which 
resembles that of cinchona, and Is used as 
a valuable aromatic and tonic. It arrives 
in Europe in short, thin, brittle rolls, and 
so receives its name, which signifies little 
bark. The bark of Croton C., a species of 
Eupborbiaceie, is known as C, bark, and is 
used os a tonic. 

Cascina. com. in Tuscany. Italy, on tho 
R. Arno, in the prov. of Pisa. Cotton, 
linen, soap, and silk are its industries. 
In 1364 the Florentine soldiers defeated 
those of Pisa here. Pop. 27,000. 

Case, in grammar, one of the forms of 
declension to whic h nouns, pronouns, and 
ncljeetives arc subject. Means literally 
a fulling, and was so applied because tho 
subject of a sentence had to be imagined 
ns an upright line, with the other words 
falling away from it. The Eng. language 
contains only the genitive and some trace 
of tlie dative (as in * whilom,’ ‘seldom’); 
Lat. has six, nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, vocative, and ablative; Gk. 
has no ablative; Saaskrit has two ad- 
ditional Cs., locative and instrumental. 
Eng., Fr., and It. nouns and adjectives 
have lost their C. -endings, but. their 
pronouns are still modified, while poly- 
synthetic languages (as Finnish and 
Mng>'ar) acquire very many. 

Case, Action upon the. obsolete name 
for one of the forms of action into which 
remedies for civil injuries were claa‘«ifled 
by the common law ^<^r.) of England. 
In the early days of Eng. common law the 
i*emedies for civil injuries were few and 
rigid, lienee tho cliaiieellor and hia 
subordinates, who bad control of tho 
ofllco out of which write were Issuetl, 
initiated in right of an assumed equitable 
(see Equity) jurisdiction, the practice of 
formulating write to meet Gs. unpro- 
vided for by the common law. This 
practice at length received legislative 
sanction in tho Statute of Westminster, 
which permitted actions to bo framed 
in consimili casu, i.e. by analogy to 
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similar Cs. or sets of circnmstancos for j delle Muslcho Niiove (It. section of the 
which there already existed a sterotyped International Society for Contemporary 
form of action or writ. Hence the term Music). The various Intliionces of De- 


actions in consimili caau or, more shortly, 
*actlons on the C.* The common law 
readers subsequently exercised con- 
siderable ingenuity in extending the 
action upon the C. to meet all manner of 
Cs. bearing some analogy to existing 
forms. By the Judicature Act. 1873. all 
the old forms of action were abolished and 
no set stylo of pleading is now required at 
all, provided the plaintiff shows in his 

{ )leadlngs that the facts come within some 
egal principle. The tundaraental impor- 
tance of the evolution of forms of action 
out of actions upon the C. lies in the 
development of new and more equitable 
principles ot law. 

Case of Impositions. The. see Bates’s 
Case. 

Case. Thomas (1844-1925), Eng. philo- 
sophical writer, educated at Kugby and 
Oxford. In 1883 he was appointed 
lecturer in Gk. hist, at Christ Church, 
and in 1889 he was elected to the VVayn- 
flete chair of moral and mctii physical 
philosophy. His publications on philo- 
sophy, which are clmractcrised by 
mofundlty allied with the spirit of 
Heraclitus, include Fhysieal liealism 
(1886), Metaphysics^ Aristotle, and Logic. 

Case-hardening. In somo parts of 
machinery toughness of material must be 
accompanied by durobllity of surface. 
These two conditions are satisfied by using 
wrought Iron and transforming Its 
external parts Into steel. Such material 
is used for axles, pins, links, and the edges 
of cutters, the result being greater 
accuracy and durability. The piece is 
generally finished bright, and then heated 
up according to requirements with Its 
surface in centact w’ith leather, bones, or 
other charcoal or potassium cyanide, all 
means of causing the absorption of carbon 
to a small distance In the iron and the 
consequent formation oj steel. Quenching 
tn wat^ produces the required hardness of 
fiurfd^. Such surfaces mu.st be ground, 
since common cutting tools will not touch 
them. 

Casein is a protoid, an important 
constituent of milk and the prln. one of 
cheese. From the former it Is precipitated 
by means of rennet, which is an extract 
from the mucous membrane of the fourth 
stomach of a milk-fed calf. It Is a 
valuable food product containing jihos- 
phates. It is also precipitated by mineral 
adds, but is not coagulated by beat. It 
is allied to albumen and also to leguniin 
found in the seeds of leguminous plants 
such as pecui and beans. 

Casella. Alfredo (1883-1947), It. pianist 
and composer, b, at Turin, son of a 
teacher at the iloeo there. Ho studied at 
the Paris Conservatoiy under Dk^mcr 
ianoforte) and Fa\ir6 (composition), 
e then toured successfully as a pianist 
and orchestral conductor. From 1912 he 
directed popular concerts at the Troca- 
dero, Paris. In 191 7 he founded in Rome 
the SodetA Nadonale di Muslea (after- 
wards Bocletd Italiana dl Muslea Modema) ; 
tefounded. in 1923, as the Corporazlone 


bossy, Schbnbcrg, Stravinsky, Ravel, and 
other modems may bo recognised in all 
his works. In his compositions ho may 
be classified as an anti-romantic, for his 
hope was to see his contemporaries in 
Italy abandon ‘vocal melodramatic 
melody’ for ‘true music.’ Works include 
Cemvent sur Veau (ballet), Pagine di 
guerra, L* Adieu d la me, and Elegia eroica 
— all to ])ocms of Tagore; A noiie alia 
(piano concerto), cello sonatas, sym- 
phonies, chiiniber music, etc. 

Casemate (perhaps from It. casa, a 
house, and matio, mad, used In the sense of 
Eng. ‘dummy,* or, perhaps, from Gk. 
Khdsmata, pi. of Khd^ma, gulf), loop- 
hole gallery or caponier, under the pro- 
tection of which the garrison of a fort may 
fire upon the enemy below. Cs. arc 
utilised to protect guns, hospitals, stores, 
etc., from high-anglc or vcrtiwil fire; or 
they may bo used os barracks. In archi- 
tecture, a hollow moulding, such aa tiie 
cavetto. 

Casement, term applied to the wooden 
frame with a hinge which keeps the glass 
of a window in position. The ciarliest 
windows were all cascineiitod or hinged; 
the block and pulley system Is compara- 
tively modern. 

Casement, Sir Roger David (1864- 
1916), Irish rebel, b. at Kingstown, co. 
Dublin; younger son of Cdpt. Roger 
C. of Ballymena, co. Antrim. Beca,mo 
travelling commissioner to the Niger 
(joast Protectorate, 1892; In 1895 Brit. 
coDSiil at Louren'o Marques, in 1898 
at Loanda and then at Homa (Congo 
Free State). Reported Deo. 11, 1903, 
on the cruelties In the rubber plantations 
of the Upper Congo. Next, held consular 
posts in S. America, atid in 1910 be made 
a report, not pub. till 1912. on the In- 
humanities on tho rubber stations on the 
Putumayo R. In Peru. Knighted 1911; 
retired to Ireland 1913, Ilo went to 
Berlin In Nov. 1914, soon after the 
outbreak of the First World War. In 
April 1916 ho set out for Ireland In a Ger, 
submarine but on landing at Banna. 
Kerry, was arrested. Tried in London 
for high treason June 26-29, and, 
previously degraded from all his honours, 
was received into the Church of Rome and 
hanged at Ponton ville, Aug. 3, 1916. In 
recent years the Eire Gov. has asked 
vainly for tho return of his remains to 
Ireland. See G. de C. Parmintcr, Roger 
Casement, 1936. 

Casentino, name given to the valley 
of the upper Arno In the prov. of Arezzo, 
Italy. Tourists frequent it as the 
scenery fs very picturesque. It was 
celebraRjd by Dante. 

Caserta: 1. Prov. of Italy which up 
to tho year 1871 was called Terra di 
Lavoro. It forms part of CAmpanIa, and 
stretches from the S. Apezmines to the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Although ' very moun- 
tainous, it is very fertile, and much wheat, 
olives, forage crops. fmJt, And wine are 
grown there. Timber and marble are 
also got from this country. Its area is 
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2033 sq. m., and the nop. 707.000. 
2. Cap. of above prov. and episcopal see. 
There are larire silk works here. The 
royal palace was llgrbtly hit in sev. places 
In the Second World War, and, being 
(ontinuonsly used as the allied head- 
quarters, considerable damage was done 
m the earlier stages of the occupation to 
the period furnishings and fittings. Pop. 
36,000. 

Case-shot, or Canister, is a projectile of 
artillery, designed for use at close 
quarters, A tin or sheet-iron cylinder 
is filled with bullets, varying in number 
and weight from i oz. to 1 lb., the inter- 
stices between which are closed with 
sawdust. When this is fired it im- 
mediately breaks, scattering the balls 
considerable distances. As their velocity 
is small, they arc ineffectual at a greater 
range than 300 yds. 

Cash, denotes primarily ready money, 
money in a bank, in a chest, strongboic, 
or coffer; hut since the institution of 
banks it has come to denote also bank- 
notes, cheques, money orders, and other 
documents containing an order to pay 
on demand as opposed to bills of exchange 
or other credit instruments (see also 
CURUBNCY). 

Cash Credit. A C. C. is simply an 
advance by wav o' a debit balance in 
current account, which advance is 
fK'CUred to (he hank by a bond entered 
into by a couple of solvent parties who 
aro guarantors for the borrower. It was 
a system invented in 1729 by tho Royal 
Hrit. Bank (which, though not strictly 
a Scottish bank, was promoted by Scots- 
men with the object of transplanting to 
Kng. soil tho peculiar system of Scottish 
banking), designed to get its super- 
(iiious capita) into circulation by inducing 

f artios to borrow and embark in business, 
t is unanimously acknowledged that the 
system, now gcrvsrnl among bankers, hna 
been of immense advantage to tho 
country materially and morally. 

Cash on Delivery System is an arrange- 
ment whereby the postal authorities, 
railway companies, and other cxiramon 
carriers undertake on behalf of tho vendor 
to collect tho price of goods delivered by 
them from the recipient and to transmit 
tho money to the vendor. This system Is 
highly popular in most European coun- 
tries and in India and Japan, but, except 
08 betw'een the United Kingdom and 
certain Brit, possessions and Egypt, tho 
system was not, until 192(i, introduced 
into England, owing to tho apprehensions 
of local retail traders. In the face of a 
long trial as between (he United Kingdom 
and certain colonies and between tiie 
United Kingdom and European countries, 
those fears disappeared, and In 1926 ilio 
inland C.O.l). service, limited to parcel 
post, was introduced, with such successful 
results that In 1928 the system was 
extended to packets sent by registered 
letter post os well as to goods sent by 
rail to any part, of Great Britain. By this 
service a sum (the trade charge) up to 
£40 can. under certain conditions, be 
collected from the addressee and remitted 
to the sender of a packet or parcel or 


registered letter at a money order office 
or a parcel consigned by rail. Fees: for 
trade charge or value up to 10s., a fee of 
4d.: up to £1. 6d.,£2. 8d., £5, lOd., and for 
each further £5 or loss, 2d., by rail 3d. 
extra. Tho fees charged In the UnJt€»d 
Kingdom on 0.0. D. packets from abroad 
are from 4 id. when tho trade charge 
is not over £1, with 2id. extra for each 
additional £1 of trade charge up to tbe 
maximum, which Is usually £40 (the fee 
for tho collection of which would be 
8s. 6d.), but to some countries is less. 
If trade charge cannot be collected, tbe 
rules for undellvorable parcels apply. 

Cashel, Tipperary, Eire, tho see* of a 
Rom. Catholic archbishop and of a (jhurch 
of Ireland bishop. Built on the 8. slopes 
of a great height (the Rock of C.), it was 
tho stronghold of the anct. kings of 
Munster, and contains many interesting 
ruins, a stone-roofed chapel built by 
Cormao McCarthy, 1127, a cathedral 
founded 1169, the palace of the Munster 
kings, etc. Dean Swift, the author of 
€hiUiver*8 Travels, was born here. Pop. 
3000. 

Cashew Nut, or Anacardium ocevderdale, 
species of Anocardiacem which Is lordly 
cultivated in tropical America. The 
fruit is a kidney-shaped nut with a 
hard shell containing an acrid block 
Juice, but when this has been removed 
the kernel is found to bo oily, pleasant, 
and wholesome. It is usually roasted 
for eating, and is often put into old 
Madeira wine in the W. Indies to Improve 
the flavour. It is also prepared com- 
raorcially as a ‘butter.* Tho fleshy stalk 
has an agreeable flavour. 

Cash Register, calculating machine for 
use In connection with the C. till of 
shops, to record the money received. 
Most are supplied with a number of keys, 
each representing a particular sum. On 
pressing these keys, or a combination of 
them, representing tho sum of tho 
purchase, a record is made of the purchase 
and tho amount is also shown to tho 
enstomer by means of an indicator. 
There are many elaborations of this idea. 

Cashiering (Ft, casser^ to break), a 
term in inillta^ law denoting tJie annul- 
ment of an otneer’s commls^on and his 
dismissal from the service. It may be 
awarded by a court martial as a punish- 
ment for a number of offences by way 
of alternative to Imprisonmont. In the 
wonis of the Anny Act ‘scandalous 
conduct unbecoming the character of an 
oflicer and a gentleman ’ is met by sentence 
of C. 

Cashmere (India), see Kashmir. 

Cashmere, silky woollen fabric origi- 
nally maniifactiu^d from the hair of 
the Tibetan and Bokhara goats, and 
woven in C. (Kashmir). The hair la 
spun by women, afterwards dyed, and 
made into tho famous Bhawls, one of 
which requires tho wool of seven or 
more goats. These were sold in Europe 
at prices varjlng from £100 to £300, but 
since 1870 the demand for them has not 
been so great. Imitations are made In 
France, and attempts have been made to 
acclimatise the O. goat In Europe and 
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the U.S.A. The name is also given to a 
fine woollen stnfT, made in imitation of 
the Bhawl fabric. 

Cashmere Goat» or Capra Untiger ^ variety 
of the common goat of the ruminant 
family liovldip. It occurs In Tibet, 
Bokhara, and Kirghiz, but attempts to 
Introduce it Into other countries have 
proved unsuccessful. It is a smallish 
goat, white, black, or brown in colour, 
with hanging ears, long horns, and long, 
straight, tine hair. The wool is used 
chiefly in the inanuf. of C. shawls, which 
are very fine in texture, and have been 
valued at sov. hundreds of pounds. 


CoAimir IV. (1427-92) was, by birth, 
Jaglello, grand diiko of Lithuania, but 
by his marriage Avith Jadirga, the daughter 
of Louis, king of Poland and Hungary, 
united Lithuania and Poland. He waged 
war against the Teutonic knights, and by 
the treaty of Thorn recovered from 
them W. Prussia In 1400. During his 
reign tlio aristocracy increased in power, 
and won special privileges at the diet of 
NieszaAva (1454). 

John Casitnir (1018-GH) siicecpdod his 
brother. Ladislaus IV. T)rand(‘nbiirg won 
her independence In 16.57, and the 
Cossacks rebelled against Poland and 
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Casimir (properly Kasimierz), name of 
certain kings ot Poland. 

Casimir I. (1034-58), succeeded his 
father Mieezyslaw II. The curly part of 
hifl reign svas disturbed by anurcliicnl 
plots, and from 1037 to 1040 he Avas 
obliged to leave the country. On liis 
recall ho recovered t^ilesia from the 
Bohemians. 

Casimir the Just (1177-91), was a 
popular niler and sided with the people 
agalast the nobles. During hi.s reign the 
senate, composed of bishops, palatines, 
and castellans, was estab. 

Casimir III., the Great (1.3.33-70), was 
6. in 1310. He added Red Russia to his 
dominions (1311), founded the Polish law 
in the famous Statute of Wlsllca (1347), 
and subdued and won the friendship of the 
Teutonic knights and the Bohemians. 
He was a democratic ruler, aud Avas, in 
consequence, caUed the king of the 
peasants. He founded the unJv. of 
Cracow 0 364), and encouraged friendly 
ocimnercial relations between Poland and 
other countries. 


finally loined Rus-Jla in lO.Vl. Poland 
also fiulYcrcd frequent attacks from 
SwtMlen and Russia, uiul (J. was obliged 
to take refuge in Silesia. Poland lost 
Idvonm to Sweden (1000), and the 
ter. beyond tlio Dnieper wns ceded to 
Rushia (1007). C. abdicated in 1668. 
and lived in retirement in Prance till 
his death m 1072. 

Casimir-P6rier, Jean Paul Pierre (1847- 
1907). the fifth president of the Fr. 
Republic. He wns b. in Paris on Nov. 8, 
and Avas the grandson of Louis Philippe’s 
famous premier, Casimir Pierre Perler. 
His first appointment which brought him 
into public life was that of sern'tary to his 
father, who was minister of the Interior 
when Thiers wais president. In 1874 he 
was made general councillor of the Aube, 
and was, by that dept., sent to the 
Chamber of Deputies In 1870. In this he 
was always re-elected until he Avas made 
Its president In 1893. He was made 
Prime Minister, but resigned in May 1 804. 
and was then again re-elected president 
of the Chamber of Deputies, in 1894, 
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after the aeBassiiintion of PrcKident 
Carnot, he was made president of the 
Kepuhlie. Ills presidency only lasted 
six months, as he rc8i}?nod In .Ian. 

He gave up political affairs completely 
and interested hinisolf In mining. He gave 
valuable evidence in support of Ureyfus 
at that lamona trial. He d. on March 11. 

Casino, or Kursaal, entertainment 
estab. Many seaside and holiday resorts 
on the (yontluent have a C., the most 
noteworthy being Monte Carlo, Ostend, 
and Boulogne. The building itself 
generally contains rooms tor gaming- 
tables, conversation, music, reading, 
billiards, and dancing. 

Casino, tn. in Now S. Wales, Australia, 
500 m. N. of Sydney. Pop. 3500. 

Casket Letters, celclirated collection of 
documents which, if genuine, prove tlie 
responsiijility of JVlary, queen of Scotland, 
for the murder of her husband, Darnley. 
The earl of Morton, afterwards regent of 
Scotland, assorted that lie had found the 
documents in a silver casket in June 1567, 
after Bothweli had tied from Kdinbtirgb 
Castle. The casket is supposed to have 
continued letters, prof<\ssedly written by 
Mary to BotliwcU, sonic Fr. sonnets, a 
signed but undated promise by Mary to 
marry Bothweli, and a marriage contract 
between the two. The clocumeiits were 
produced by lSi».a'ay iM the commission, 
held at York and later at Westminster, in 
the same year, 1567. It was alleged that 
the documents were written by Mary, 
and the handwriting was compared with 
tliat of the queen. Mary herself ve- 
hemently denicil the chfirge, ami her 
request to sec tlie original documents or 
copies of the same nnss miver granted. 
The documents passed into the liamls of 
the successive legcnts ot yeotland and 
were lost, apparently after the execution 
of the earl of (Jowric (1581). The 
genuineness of tlie letters has Ircquently 
been doubted. 'I’hrcc tlicorUis have been 
hold witli regard tn tlie Icttei’s; that they 
are wholly genuine, tliat they wholly 
forged, and tliat they arc genuine in parts, 
with interpolations bv another band. 
One of the arguments used against the 
genuineness of the letter^ is that two of 
the most incriminating letters were 
written first in Soots, and that Iho copies 
pub. were a Fr. trunslatiou. Now, 
previous to her flight into Kngland, Marv 
had alviays corresixunlcd in Fr., and 
therefore, it has been argued, Mary 
could not have written the letters. 
Uecent oxninination of Fr. and Kng 
versions at the Record Oittcc, however, 
has inado this argument unteiiuble. It 
has also been argued tliat Mary wrote the 
sonucts without any autobiographical 
reference, but purely as literary exercises. 
One ingenious suggestion is that they were 
really written to llarnley as early as 1565, 
but why Bothweli should liave aflerw'urds 
treasured them is not explained. Much 
of the Infonnation in the L. cannot be 
traced elsewhere, and much differs from 
Btateinenta found In other documents, but 
It la practically impossible to toll where 
the truth lies. A large number of his- 
torians have accepted the letters as 


genuine, among them being Hume, 
Robertaon, l^ang, Tytler, Burton, B'roude, 
and, among foreign writers, Ranke, Pauli, 
Mignct, and Gacdeke. Those who have 
lield them to be lorgerios include GoodoU, 
Hosac k, Hehiern, Philippson, and Cliunte- 
lauze. The mystery ot Mary’s character 
can never be solved, but has always been an 
attractive subiect to historians and men 
of letters. Trie controversy round the 
C. J>. has called forth books too Tinnieroua 
to mention, and only a short list of the 
most pixmiincnt books on the subject can 
be mentioned: W. (ioodall, Examination 
of the Letters said to have bean written by 
Mary Queen of Scots to James, Earl of 
liothwelL 1754 ; G. (Jhalmers, Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots 1822; F. Mignet, Histoire 
de Marie Stuart, 1854; J. Liosack, Mary 
Queen of Scots ami her Accusers, 1870-74; 
T. F. Ileiiderson, The Casket Letters and 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1800; M. Philippson, 
Histoire du r^yne de Marie Stuart, 1891- 
1892; A. Lang, Mystery of Mary Stuart, 
1900-4; R. H. Mahon. Indictment of 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1923, and Mary 
Queen of Scots: a Study of the Lennox 
Narrative, 1924. 

Caskets, or Casquets, group of rocky is. 
in the Eng. Channel, 8 m. off Alderney. 
They are very dangerous to sliipping, 
and are the scene of the wreck of the 
lyhite Ship in 1120, and the Victory in 
1714, and many otlier vessels. 

Caslau, or Czaslau, tn. in Czecho- 
slovakia in tlie K. of Bohemia, 45 m. 
from Prague. 11 was one of the chief 
tns. of tlie Hussites, and the tomb of 
tlicir blind leader Zizka was in the 
church until it was destroyed in 1623. 
It haa large sugar and other fuetories. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Caslon, William (1(392-1766), first Kng. 
typefounder, b, at Cradley in Worcester- 
shire. He estab. a small busine.ss in St. 
I. like’s, London, in partnership with 
Bowyer and some otlier printer.^. For 
many years tliere were very few books of 
Importance that were printed with any 
other type tlian lliat of C. He took as 
his moilci types of the F31zevir pattern. 

Casoli. tn. in the prov. of Abniz/i o 
Molise. Italy, 18 in. .S..S.E. of Chittti. The 
tn. is .situated at an important road 
junction, and was the scene of fighting 
during the Si'cond World War. It was 
ciiptiirctl by the allied Eighth Aiiiiy on 
Nov. 28, 19 43. Pup. 7000. 

Casoria, tn. in prov. of Naples, Italy, 
and 15 in. N.N.E. of Naples. Produces 
wine and silk. i^ip. 16,500. 

Casparl, Carl Paul (1814-92), Gor. 
scholar and tlieologiau. 5. at Pcssaii. He 
was made a prof, of theology at (]:hri8tiuriia 
in 1857. winch appointment he held till 
Ills death. He WTote many theological 
and philological studies, and also an Arabic 
grammar. Besides these bo pub. QueUen 
zur Geschichtc des idujsymhuls und der 
Olaubensregel (1866 -75). and Kirchen- 
historischc Anekdote (1883). 

Caspe, tn. in Spain m prov. of Saragoasa. 
One of tho o? ’ost cities in Spain, ft is 
visited a good deal on account of the 
sulphur baths of Fonte which ore near. 
Pop. 9000. 
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Caiper, second largest city In Wyoming. 
U.S.A.. with large oil refineries. Pop. 
17,000. 

Caspian Sea (anct. Mare Caspium. or 
Mare Hyroanium, Gk. Kdama edXa<r<ra), the 
largest inland sea in the world, on the 
boundary between Europe and Asia, 
extending from SB** 40' to 47® 20' N. lat.. 
and 46® 50' to 65® 10' E. long. Its length 
from N. to S. is 680 m.. and its breadth 
varies between 130 and 270 m.; total area 
170.000 sq. m. It lies mostly in 
Russiau ter., having Russia and Persia 
(Iran) on the W.. Russia on the N.. the 
Transcaspian prov. on the E., and Persia 
on the S. The present sea formed part of 
a vast ocean which probably extended at 
one time to the Arctic Ocean, and united 
with the Black Sea in the W. More 
recently the C. and Aral waters constituted 
a dietinot A rale -C. i:)ea. traces of whose 
existence are the high-level terraces 
(beaches), w'hlch surround part of the C. 
shore-line, and in deposits of the C. type 
of fossil shells which are scattered over the 
Post-Plloceno Karakum sands eastward as 
for as the meridian of Morv. The coa&t- 
Une is irregular, the prln. indentations 
being those of Mortvyi Kultak (W. of the 
bay of Kaidak), Kcndcrli, Karabugos, and 
Balkan. The C. has no tides, but Its 
navigation is difficult because of violent 
storms. Grenteat depth in N. basin. 
2526 ft., and in S.. 3006 ft. Its chief 
trlbs. are the Volga, Ural, Einba, Terek, 
Kura, and A trek Rs. Communication 
with the Black, Baltic, and White tfeas 
has been estab. by means of canals 
connecting with the Volga. It abounds 
in fish, notably salmon and sturgeon, 
which aJso supply the caviare and isinglass 
manufactories on its shores. Many lines 
of steamers navigate the C., the chief 
porta being Astrakhan, Baku, (lUrlev, 
Derbent, Petrovsk, Lenkoran, Krosno- 
vodsk, Ilych, and Tscbikishliar In Ruasian 
ter., Astara, Meshed -l-Sar, Pablevi, and 
Bandar-i-Gaz In Persia,* 

Casquets. see Caskets. 

Cass. Lewis (1782-1866), Amcr. states- 
man, 6. at Exeter, New Hampshire. He 
entered the army in 1813, and in duo 
course rose to the rank of general. For 
sev. years he was governor of Michigan 
and in the year 1 831 was made minister of 
war. For a long ficriod he was a senator, 
and In 1857 he obtained the position of 
secretary of state, which he held until 
1860. Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent in 1848. ho was beaten by Gen. 
Taylor. He wrote a Idst. of the 
traditions and language of the Indians 
of the U.S.A. 

Castagnac. Bernard Adolphe Granier de 
(1800-80). Fr. Journalist, 5. at Av^ron- 
Bergelle In the dept, of Gera. Ho started 
his career In Paris in 1832, writing to 
Various papers defences of Homan tlcism 
and Gonservatlsm, and bis ardent defence 
of Guizot broiwht him not a little 
notoriety, and was tbo cause of many 
^ duels. In 1840 he went to the Antilles, 
peard while there married a Creole, Mile 
Cmoouvallon, In 1852 he was elected to 
oonuneiffloial candidature, of the dept, of 
other co.Xn 1^08 be accfisod the Liberal 


party of opposing the emperor, and 
of having received money for that pur- 
pose from the king of Prussia, but was 
unable to produce other than false 
evidence when called upon to do so. He 
fled to Belgium in 1870 after the pro- 
clamation of the republic, but returned in 
1876 for the elections, and was elected 
deputy. 

Cassagnao. Paul Adolphe (1843-1004). 
son of Bernard Adolphe C.. in early life 
was associated with nis father in politics 
and in Journalism. Ho joined the fighting 
ranks upon the declaration of war In 
1870, was taken prisoner at Sedan, and 
imprisoned for some time in a fortress in 
Silesia. From there he returned to Paris 
in 1872, once more a.sHoclated himself 
with Le Pays, the journal of which Ills 
father was editor, and therein ardently 
upheld the Bonapartist cause against the 
Royalists and Republicans. In 1876 he 
was elected deputy for the dept, of Gors. 
His policy was one of strife and obstruc- 
tion. In 1877 he was again imprisoned, 
and openly incited MacMahon to icbelllon, 
but the refusal of the latter, and the death 
of the prince imperial in 1879, ended his 
hopes In this matter. He was the founder 
of the Journal L*AiitoriU, and wrote a 
life of Napoleon III. 

Cassana, Niccolo* generally called 
Niooletto (1059-1714), It. painter, 6. in 
Venice. The best of his many fine 
historical paintings, especially 'The 
Conspiracy of Catiline,' are in the gallery 
of Florence. Ho painted a portrait of 
Queen Anne of England and of various 
Kiig. noblemen. />. in London. Ills 
father, who was a pupil of Strozzi, also 
pnlntt'd historical subjects, one of his 
best pictures being ‘St. Jerome' In the 
Miraudola chmeh. 

Cassander (300-297 H.C.), king of 

Macedonia, b. 3.54 B.C*., was disinherited 
by his father Antlpater, in favour of 
Polysperchon. He entered on a struggle 
with his rival, aided by Ptolemy and 
Autlgonus, gained Athens and otiicr Gk. 
cities, aud invaded Macedonia. He put 
to dentil Olympias, motlicr of Alexander, 
and also, later on, bis widow Roxana, and 
son iEgUH. C. married Tliessalonlca, half- 
sister of Alexander, aud (316 n.c,) 

founded tlie city which bears her name. 
He also rebuilt Thebes, which had been 
destroyed by Alexander. His son Philip 
succeeded him. 

Cassandra, the most W. of the three 
points of the Chalcidico Peninsula, 
between the gulfs of Salonlca and O. In 
olden times It was named Pallene. 

Cassandra. In Gk. mythology, was the 
daughter of Priam and llecuba. She was 
loved hy Apollo, who promised to give her 
the gift of prophecy if she \yould fulfill his 
wishes. But on obtaining the promised 
gift, she refused to carry oat her promise. 
Thereupon Apollo, In rovctige, laid upon 
her the curse that nono of her prophecies 
should be believed. Ho it was in vain she 
foretold the fall of Troy, in which she 
was captured and ravished by Ajax 
oneus. Hhe was afterwards murdered 
by CSytmmDOstra. 

Casaanoi 1. To. of Calabria. 8. Italy, 
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34 m. N. of Cosenza, and 6 m. W. of demand the case Is heard by the olvil 
Blbaii. It Is well situated, bolnp: 820 ft. section, whore, after the point Is anrued, 
above sea level. The rock above It Is annulment is frranted or refused. Three 
surmounted by an old castle, from which judgres of the Cour do C,, elected fpr three 
beautiful views are obtained. Warm years by the other Judges of the court, 
«ulphur<ms springs are found here. Pop. are n constituent part of the Tribunal 
8600, 2. Tn. on the K. Adda, Italy, des Conflit.s. The institution of the Cour 

Tho scone of two battles, one in 1705, de C. proved highly beneficial to France, 
when tho Fr. defeated tho Imperialists, Placed by tho nature of Its off! oe out of the 
and tho other in 1709. in which the Fr. immediate influence of political passions 
were beaten by the Itussians and Aus- it has maintained Its reputation for strict 
trlan^. Pop. 9000. impartiality throughout all the changes 

Cassans, tn. in the prov. of Apulia, of gov. and administration. Many of the 
Italy, 10 m. S.S.VV. of Bari. Pop. 6000. most distlngujshed jurists of France are 
Cassation {rassare, in the Lat. of tho and have been numbered among its 
Jurists, to annul), Fr. w^ord denoting members. 

*the reversal of a judicial sontenc-e.’ The Cassatt, Mary (1855-1926), Amer. 
CV)ur do which received its full organl- painter, 5. in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
sation under Napoleon, became under the U.S.A. She went to Spain and afterwards 
Third Uepuitlic tho highest tribunal in to Paris to study art, where she soon came 
Franco, ft sits in Paris and hears appeals under the impressionist school of painters, 
from all other courts except tho admini- She had her first exhibition of paintings In 
strativo courts. It may also receive Paris in 1893, and, after that, for many 
appeals from <*ourt3 martial. Tho court, seasons in Paris and New York. She 
constitut^'d as the conseil suprrietir of sptMdRlisod in painting women and 
tho magistracy, has power to remove any children. Most of her works have found 
judge nominated hy the president of the thoir way Into permanent art coliectious 
rcpulilic. It consists of forty-nine iiieni- in the big cities of the U.S.A. 
hers who, iiy the charter of Louis XVIIl., 
are aiipoinUid by tho head of tho state, 
but hold oMice for life. Tho memliers 
include the first pr.-fdont. throe sectional 
prcsiilents and lorty-P.vc tonscillcrs wall 
a parquet, t.e. mlnistciriai stsifl, including 
a procureiir g6u6ral and six advoiatcs- 
goneral. The court is divided into Mirce 
sections; (1) Section des He<ivictes, wliu-h 
examines w-hether the petitions or appeals 
are to be received; (2) Section de C. civile, 
which ilccidos upon apr>cals In civil causes: 

(3) .Section d(i criTninelle, which decides 
upon appeals in criminal matters. The 
court do<*a not decide^* upon the main 
question at issue, imt only on the coiii- 
pctcTicy of tho other (jourt.s to liear the 
particular wise; ami the legality of tlio 
forms and soundness of the l<*gaJ principle 
by w’hleli the cose has hoiui already tried. 

Thus the functions of tiie (^oiir do C. 
are ordinarily rcstnctcil to errors of law cass.wa 

and proctMiure, and strictly it is not a 

court of appeal at all; l)iit in eases where Cassava, Mandioc, or Madioo, the name 
evidence is adduced before it which w»va given to two varieties of Manikol, a 
not available in the court below, it may genus of Kuphorbiaceic. The plants ora 
Bond the case back for a new trial or shrubs wlilch grow to a height of about 6 
enter tlio appropriate judgment. This ft. iii tropical S. America, and their 
was the course folhnved in tlie Dreyfus various proilucts are very valuable. M. 
case in 11)06. If the law is found to have utilLsftttna, tho bitter C., contains a 
been violated, tlie decision of tho inferior poi'^onou.s juice but when it has been 
court la annulled and the case .sent to bo driven off the plant is wliolesome; the 
tried again by another court. If this roots are ground to make mandioc or 
second court decides tho case in tho same C. meal, also called Hra/ilian arrowroot, 
znannor as the first, and a petition is ami the poisonous juice, or cassareep, is 
again laid before tlie (’our de C.. then the used as a condiment and preservative, 
three Rectlons unite in order to examine The roots nre also specially prepared 
tht» ciose anew, and if they In their turn to make tapioca. M. A ini, the sweet 
annul the derision, tho case Is sent to ho O., has also edible tiilierous roots: 
tried before yet another court. Should they are non -poisonous, and are grated 
this third court decide In tlie same way directly Into food, Itoth for men and 
as the other courts, and a petition against cattle. Both varieties are rich In starch, 
the decision he again jircsented to the Cassel, see Kas-skl. 

Our de O. that court requests a final Cassel, Str Ernest (1852-1921), Eng. 
explanation of the law on the point at financier and pbdanthropist, son of Jacob 
issue from the legislature. If the court C,, o hanker In Cologne, w’hero he received 
refuses the demand for a re-bearlng its his oduoation. He started life In a com 
refusal Is final. If the court grants the | merchant’s offloo In Liverpool, and upon 
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leaving there he went to London, where 
he soon found employment. In 1878, he 
married Annette, daughter of R. T. 
Maxwell, who d. in 1881. He financed 
the groat Assuan dam in Egypt, also 
the Swedish railways, and the Central 
London tube railway, which was 
opened in 1900. Ho raised a loan for 
China., after the war with Japan, and 
assisted in the negotiating of three state 
loans for Mexico. In 1902 he presented 
to King Edward VII., with whom he had 
great friendship, £200,000 for the building 
of sanatoria for consumptives, and in Aug. 
1910 he gave another £200,000 for the 
benefit of poor Eng. people in Germany 
and the poor Gers. in PJnglaiid. lie 
retired from active business In 1910. 
When the First World War began, there 
was an ineffectual agitation against C., 
to have him removed from the Privy 
CouncU, of which ho had been sworn in 
1902. Ho was one of the largest sub- 
scribers to war loans, and in Sept. 1915 
went to America in support of the Anglo- 
Fr. loan there. He d. at Hrook House, 
Park Lane. 

Cassel, Gustav ( 18(>6~19I5). Swedish 
economist, educated at Stockholm and 
Upsala, where ho took hi.s doctorate in 
mathematics, llocaino prof, of political 
economy at Stockholm Univ. in 1904. 
Member of the gold delegation of the 
League of Nations, 1929-32 and, in 
1933, Swedish delegate to the monetary 
and economic conference in London. 
He was an outstanding figure in economic 
science during the inter-war period, 
playing an lmi)ortant part In liitorprcting 
the abnormal monetary phenomena of 
the years bctw’cen the wars. Ilia 
Theory of Social Economy (1923) ranks as 
an outstanding work on economic theory, 
but he was first and foremost a monetary 
specialist, and was the leading theoretical 
expert on foreign exchange during the 
chaotic period after 1918. After 1911 he 
advanced the theory that under a system 
of inconvertible paper currencie.s the 
exchange rates tend to represent the ratio 
between the internal price levels of the 
countries concerned ; in other words, they 
tend to adjust themselves towards what 
. he called their ‘ purchasing power parities. * 
This conception was regarded as almost 
revolutionary in face of the old theory 
according to which exchange rates are 
determined by the trade balance; but he 
Dved to see the general acceptance of Ids 
principle. Other works: Money and 
Foreign Exchange after Ifn4 (1922); The 
Xfownfall of the Gold Standard (193(>). 

Cassell, John (181 7-»).')), Eng. publisher, 
who founded the publishing firm Ca.sscll & 
Co., wa.s the son of an innkeeper at 
Manchester, and had only a poor edu- 
cation, but during his apprenticeship to a 

J oiner, he contrived to gain much knowl- 
edge of Eng. literature and the Fr. 
language. In 1836 he came to London 
to work at his trade, but at this time his 
Interests were mostly centred in the 
temperance cause. In 1847 he became a 
tea and cofToo inerchnni, but soon gave up 
the business, and became an author and 
publisher. His chief ainbltion was to 


supply good reading matter for the work- 
ing class. In 1859 ho entered into 
partnership with Messrs. Potter and 
Galpln, and in time numerous eds. of 
standard works wore is.sucd, also the 
well-known IVorking Man’s Friend, 
Family Paper, and Popular Educator. 

Cassia^ genus of IjCguminosm consisting 
of about 400 shrubs, trees, and her- 
baceous plants found in Asia, Africa, 
and A merica. The Ion ves are paripin natc, 
the llowers zygoiiiorphJc, some of the 
stamens are often reduced to slaminodes 
or absent, and the pods have often a bitter, 
nauseous taste. Many of the species 
contain purgative properties, and yield 
the drug culled senna, obtained cither 
from the leaves or from the pulp of the 
fruit. V. Fistula, the purging C. or 
puddlng-pi[>e tree, is a small tree witii 
large yellow fiowers, in long racemes, 
having the ai»pcaraneo of a lalmrnum, 
and is found wild in India and tropical 
Africa. This plant yields the C. pods or 
purging C. of commerce; C. acuiifolia and 
C. angusti/olia yield the .senna sold by 
chemists. C. lanceohda, the Alexandrian 
senna-plant, is found wiki in Arabia, 
whence it is exported under tho name 
senna of Mecca. C. Marilandtca, the 
Maryland senna -plant, Is valued for the 
purgative properties of its loaves. 

Cassia Buds, believed to be the immature 
fruits of Ctnnamonium Cassia, which 
yields the aromatic 0. bark used in the 
adulteration of cinnamon. In aptiearance 
they resemble cloves ami in taste cinna- 
mon, for wiiich spice they are often used 
in confectionery. 

Cassia, Via, one of tlio highways of anct. 
Ita,ly. It led from Rome through 
Etruria to Florentia (Florence) and by 
w'ay of ArreLium and Luca (both in 
Etruria) and it deviated from tho Via 
Flaminia just after crossing the Tiber. 
Though the date of Its construction and 
tho origin of its name are unknown, it 
wa.s evidently a well-known road in 
Cicero's time (see /Philippics). In tho 
Antonine Itinerary it is confused with the 
Via Clodla. 

Cassianus Bassus, Gk. WTiter of the 
sixth century, to whom have been 
a8erii)ed Gc(r)wnika, agric. treatises on 
rural economy (.see (Ikuponk'D. An ed. 
with notes and index was i)ub. by N. 
Nielas at Leipzig in 1781. Accsirdlng to 
Seyllert, however, he was a Rlthynlan 
who lived about the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. and undertook the work at 
the RuggesUon of Constantino Vtl. 

Cassianus, Joannes Eremita, or Joannes 
Massiliensis (r. 3(H)-448), monk and 

theologian, one of the first founders of 
monasteries in \V. Europe, He was 
probably born In Provence, but spent his 
early life in a monastery Rethlehem. 
With liiH frif‘nd Gorrnanus, he w'ent to 
Hlfirypt, Constantinople, aim Marseilles, 
at which |»laco ho founded twf^o religious 
bouses, one a convent for duns, ana tho 
other the abbey of Bt. Victor, which is 
said to have sheltered 5000 inmates 
during his lifetime. After his death ho 
was canonised, and for a long time a 
festival was held at a certain season in his 
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honour at Marseillos. He opposed the 
doctrine of original sin in mankind, 
lie wrote De Institulione Coenobiorum, 
and CuUaiionea Pairum, treatises on 
monastic life. 

Cassicus, genus of passeritorm birds of 
the family Icteridn** to which belong the 
Amer. orioles, or starlings. The species 
are distinguished chiefly by their long, 
straight, large, and sharply pointed bills. 
They are gregarious and feed on insecta 
and frnlt. 

Cassidaria, genus of gastropod tnolliiscs 
allied to Cassis, the helinct-shell. The 
species are found in tho Mediterranean. 

Cassides, group of coleopterous iiisocta 
of the family Chrysomelidie, arc often 
know’n as shield- or tortoise-beetles from 
t.hcir haldt of withdrawing the head into 
the thorax. They arc smallish, oval In 
shape, briglitly coloured, and often 
inetalhe In appearance. The larvic cover 
their bodies with dried excrement, so as to 
take from themselves all semblance of 
inseets, c.g. some look like a tiny nest and 
some seem covered with lichen. 

Cassini, name of an It. family of 
ostronomers and geographers, of whom 
four generations had charge of the 
observatory at Toris. 

CHovanin Pomen ico Casnni ( 1 625 -1712) 
was h, at iVrinaldo r>f*ar Nice, and studied 
at the Jesuits’ *,/ollege, iJenoa. In 1050 
he was nominated prof, of astronomy at 
Bologna Univ. In 1657 ho was made j 
inspector of fortifleatloiis by Bope 
Alexander VTl., and lii 1609 he was made 
director of I^aris Observatory. He det^^r- 
rnined the roUition periods of Jupiter, 
VoiiiLs, and Mars, discovered four of 
Saturn’s satellites, and the div. of that 
planet’s rings, etc. 

J argues Cassini (1677-1750), son of 
tho former, w-as b. at Baris, and at the age 
of seventeen was admitted as member of 
tho Academy of Sciences. Two yeai-s 
later ho was made fellow of the Iloyal 
Society of London. In 17 1 2 he succeeded 
to his father’s position, and pursued 
various researches on tlie figure, of tho 
earth. 

LVsar PrarK^itis Cnssjui, de Thuni 
(1714-84), son of tlie luceeding, vvas b, in 
Baris, and Hucceeded to liis lather’s 
position. He also eont.lnucd the latter’s 
surveying operations. lie began the 
great topograph h'-iil inaj) of FraiK^;, whleb 
was later completed by bis son : 

Jacques Potuirnnue, Comic de Cfissini 
(1748-1845), wlio also took an active port 
in tho dIv. of l«'ranco into dopls. He 
helped to found tlic I iihlituU*. 

Cassini’s Ovals, see Ovai-m. 

Cassino, in., only o few jagged ruins of 
which now remain, in the prov. of Caat^rta, 
Italy, about midway between Home and 
Naples. These reniain.s are on tho site of 
tho anct. Cnsinum, which the Homs, 
colonised about 312 B.r\ In the tn. as 
it stood before 1944 were the ruins of a 
Rom. amphitheatre and many other old 
huildlngs. On a hill behind, 1700 ft. high, 
stood a famous old Bonedleilue monastery 
known as Monte G., founded by St. 
Benedict In 629. The site of the mouas* 
tery was chosen by St* Benodlot with a 


view to defence against barbarian assault. 
The monastery was destroyed four timers 
before 1944: In 589 by tho Longobards; 
in 884 by the Saracens; in 1030 by the 
Roms.; and in 1349 by earthquake. In 
1806 it was diasolved, but some of the 
monks stayed on till almost the end. Its 
church po.ssesHed an eleventh -century 
Byzantine bronze doorway, also valuable 
froscoc's, mosaicAS, and pictures. In the 
monastery was a theological seminary, a 
picture gallery, and a library of 40,000 
vois. The pop. of C. was 19,000 before 
the Second W'ljrld War. Nothing but a 
few w’alls and rubble of C. survived tho 
Allies’ homhing in 1944. The allied air 
forces, on March 15, 1944, dropped some 
1 400 tons of bombs on the tn. Thereupon 
ensueil a protracted struggle for the ruins. 
Tho monastery had been previously 
attacked by the Allies as soon ns it was 
estab. that the flers. were using it as a 
fortress (see Cassino, Baitlk of). 
It was not. however, completely rased t.o 
the ground, tor the W. end surv ived as fur 
as the top .storey. The ohl tower at 
the S.W. comer lost its upper floors. 
But the great stairway was pulverised anil 
the Cloister of the Benefactors was 
destroyed. Kxcopt for remains of piers, 
tho basilica w^as demolisiied, as also the 
Cloister of the Brior, and the entire E. end 
was destroyed to the ground floor. But 
nil tho movable contents had been sent 
to Homo, including the contents of tho 
library, which went to the Vatican. The 
rebuilding of the inoimsterj’ started after 
the w'dr. 

Cassino, Battle of (Feb. -May, 1944), 
protracted battle for the tn. of C. and the 
Henedictine monastery known as Monte 
C., fought by the Fifth Army of Amer., 
Brit., and Fr. troops and, later, also 
by troops of tho Brit. Eighth Army 
and some Bolisb troops, against the Ger. 
forces under Marshal von Kesselring, in 
the coui’so of the allied invasion of Italy 
during tho t^econd World War. The site 
of the famous Benedictine monastery or 
abbey, Monte C.. and the tn. of C. and 
its surrounding heights, have provided 
a standard example ot defence in It. 
military text-books for more than eighty 
years before the battles of 1944. The 
Allies, having on Feb. 1 emssed the 
Hapido 11., Amer. and h’r. ecdonial 
troops of tho Fifth Army broke tlirougb 
the Ger. Gustav Hue — a strongly fortitictl 
Jiiie running through Castel di Sangro, 
C., Castclforte, and Minturno — and bore) 
down on C. There followed dour house- 
to-house flgbting In tho tn.. and by Feb. 11 
part of it was In ruins. On Feb. 13 tho 
Allies prised the Gers. out of tlie fortified 
basemonts of C. prison and. tw'o Jays later, 
Amer. foircs held about one-tblrd of the 
tn. Having ascertained, beyond all 
possible doubt, that the Gers. w'ere using 
Monte C. as a Htnuigludd, the Allies 
prepared to bomb tho monastery in the 
hope of removing the strongost eneniy 
defence of tho road to Rome and ot C. 
itself; and Feb. 15 tho monastery 
was subjected to an aerial bombardment, 
accompanied bv an artillery assault 
i on tho Qer. positions in and around 0. and 
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far back In the Lirl valley S. of C. But 
DO decision was reached for the possession 
of C. and the situation remained a staler 
mate, with only desultory artillery 
exchanires, until March 15. On that date 
C. was heavily bombed, the A Hies 
dropping somo 1400 tons of bombs 
on (vn area of less than one square 
mile — a unique concentration even for 
this war. This bombing attack was part 
of a general plan of attack, for. itnniedi- 
atoly the bombing ceased, Brit, and Amer. 
artillery shnllcd Ocr. positions in and 
around C., and infantry pressed forward 


above the tn. the broken abbey stood like 
rough spikes of rock on a hill -top. On 
March 17 New Zealand forces led an 
assault on the tn., while Indian forces 
took somo bill positions overlooking It. 
By now, however, remnants of buildings 
and masses of debris, ‘much of It resistant 
to high explosive, had been improvised by 
the enemy as strong-points and snipers' 
nests. It now becmine obvions to the 
Allies, ironicaliy enough, that an immense 
amount of rapid repair work was ueccssary 
to enable tanks and transport to advance 
at all through C. whore there were craters 
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In the C. area, while aircraft bombed 
enemy centres of communication. On 
Maivh 16 allied tanka and infantry 
entered C. and penetrated enemy posi- 
tions In the hills N.W. of tho tn. But 
the Allies now found their advance 
held up by the torrilde devastation 
wrought by the air assfiult. The Oors. 
took full advantage of the masses of 
rubble as siU'S for mortars against Brit. 
elTorts to clear a path for tanks; and 
thereafter the battle for C. pursued a 
grim course among the niins and rubble 
of tho tn. Mue-h of tho tn. of O. had 
been built flush with the rock of tho 
btUslde up which wound the road to the 
mnoasterv. and fn ita remnants of shat- 
tered walls C. now looked as If it were 
mainly a series of^daves In the hillside. 
Castle Hill, a low spur rising sheer within 
the tn. on its N. side, stood like a steep 
orag, its pinnacle a jagged rock un- 
recognisable as buildingf, while high 


40 ft. deep and full of water. Somo 
progre+is was made on Mnrcii 19. tho 
New Zealanders overeoinirig resistance 
except in two espcciaJIy strong points — 
the ruhlile of the IB'ilel t’ontinontal. which 
laced tile Via Caaihna as it turua S, in 
its course through C. and which pro- 
vided a highly cflectivo omplaeomont 
for two Ger. tanks which were luillt Into 
the rums; and near by, on the other side 
of the road, the remains of the lldrel doa 
Hoses, whh'h two centres 0f resistance 
comrnandod what was the main 8trt*©t 
of the tn. along most of its coprse. Other 
enemy strongholds wore loilgpd m the old 
Horn, amnhitheatro and in the ruins of tho 
dur*al palaeo, both VV. of the railway 
station anri eommanding thc^ approaches 
from It and tho roads wot^ward from 
C. Bnt such progress as tho Allies made 
was always delusive because the Gers. 
were still in possession of many heights 
overlooking O. On tlie same date 
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Castle Hill, which had been token 
previously and lost, was retaken by 
Indian troops. Hand-to-hand fl^htingr 
went on with undiminished fury. But by 
March 26, thouf^h continual and bitter 
fighting was still in progress, the battle 
for C. was now more or less a stalemate 
once again, and, for some time, the 
struggle died down to desultory artillery 
duels. Throughout the ensuing six weeks 
before the tn. fell in May, the allied 
positions and those of the enemy In the tn. 
were so close upon each other in a series 
of loosely formed linos-^romlniscont of the 
opposed forces at Stalingrad — that the 
least observable momentary movement of 
head or limb generally meant death or 
wound from snipers. Meanwhile the 
Brit, command spent the interval in 
furtlier preparations, regrouping their 
forces and secretly moving the Eighth 
Army to the W. side of the front. Tho 
Fifth and Eighth Armies resumed the 
offonsivo on the whole It. front on May 
11 and tho brunt of the most violent 
fighting fell on the C. sector alter largo 
forces had crossed tho Bapido R. The 
Gers. again resisted stubbornly and, 
N. of C.. five abortive counter-attacks 
wore delivered by them on May 14. 
But Brit, troops were now advancing 
on C. up the IjM valley towards tho 
Via Casilina, whoe »f the tn. Polish 

forces had, at heavy cost, gained vital 
positions N.W. of C. and the abbey, 
while, as part of the general pattern of the 
offensive, Fr. colonial and Amor, forces 
were breaking through tho Gustav line 
along the S.W. of the front. The Gers. 
defending C. now found Ihemselvcs in 
danger of being outtlaiiked by the Brit, 
and the Poles and so begun to withdraw 
from the Gustav line between tho coast 
and C. while still struggling to keep 
their hold on the Via Oihilinti. On May 
18 C. fell, at lost, to Brit, troops, and 
the abbey was captured by tho I’oles. 
The Via Casilina had been cut and a large 
proportion of the Ger. Ist Parachute Div. 
destroyed in its efforts to cscjiT)e at tho last 
moment. Thus ended what may be 
compendiously called tho B. of C. A 
few prisoners were taken by tho incoming 
Brit, troops, to whose eyes wais presented 
a scene or pitiful desolation such as only 
this war could produce. Tho last Ger. 
stronghold, tlio Hotel Continental, or its 
remains, w’os blown up by the Gers, as 
they left — their Parthian dart. A crypt 
below the chapel of a convent was 
found to have rt>ceived over ono hundred 
direct hits but was iin penetrable by 
Hoy thing less than a 1000 -lb. bomb, 
which is some measure of the prote<5tlon 
which the Gers. enjoyed throughout 
after the bombing of O. tho previous 
March. See also under Italian Front 
IN THK .Skcond World War; World 
War, Second. Allies* Inrasion of Italy. 

Cassiodorus, Flavius Magnus Aurelius 
(c. 460-c. A8d), Rom. historian, statesman, 
and man of letters, w'Os h. at Scylacoura 
in Clabria of a dlstlngulshod family. He 
rose to positions of resimnsibllity under 
Theodonc, being sole consul in 514. 
After tbe death of this prince in 526, he 


was chief minister for some years, but 
about 540 he retired from public life, and 
It is possible that he then became a monk. 
He 18 our chief authority for the hist, 
of tho Gothic kingdom of Rome. His 
most important work, Varite, contains 
the decrees of Theodorlc and his successors, 
and his own edicts when chief minister, etc. 
His other , chief works are InstUutionea 
divinarum ei humanarum lUterarum, 
and Ifistoria Oolhoruntf of which we 
possess only a later epitome. 

Cassiopeia, constellation in tho N. 
hemisphere, not far from tho N. Polo 
and close to Copheus. In Nov. 1572, 
according to tho observations of Tycho 
Brah5. a new star of great brilliancy 
blazed out hero for ten days. Its 
brilliancy then diminished, and at the 
end of sixteen montlis it disappeared. 
According to tho Qk. fable, C. was tho wife 
of Cepheus and mother of Andromeda, 
placNid in the heavens with her head from 
the i)ole, so as to turn round apparently 
upside down because, according to 
riyginus, sbo boasted of her ow^n beauty 
as superior to that of tho Nereids. 

Cassiquiari (Cassiquiare), deep, rapid 
rlv. of Venezuela, S. America, forming the 
Orinoco’s S. bifurcation. Issuing from 
R. Orinoco it enters R. Guainia, a brancli 
of Rio Nf^ro, near San Carlos, widening 
from 300 to 000 yds. It establishes water 
communicyition between the Amazon and 
Orinoco Rs. 

Cassi ter ides, group of is. first mentioned 
by Herodotus as the place where tho 
Pbumicinna exchanged their wares for 
tin. They were fixed to the W. of Spain, 
and have been identified with the .Scllly 
Is. aud rornwell, or tho Brit. Is. as a 
whole. Others have suggested various 
small is. off llie Sp. roost. 

Cassiterite, or Tin-stone, prln. ore of 
tin, and is tho binoxido of that metoi with 
sometimes a little peroxide of iron, 
manganese, and silica. Its common 
name is tin-stone. It is a black or brown 
rrystalliiio sub.stanee, tho crystal fonn 
being tetragonal prisms terminated by 
tetragonal pyramids. It has a brilliant 
adamantine lustre. To obtain the metal 
from tlio ore it Is enisbed and w'a.she<l 
and then heated In a furnace with char- 
<oa) and lime to remove tlio oxygen. Tho 
metal so obtained is purified by first 
heating it upon tho hearth of a rever- 
beratory furnace until tho more fusible 
tin molts and flows away from tho 
alloy.s mixed with it os Impurities. After- 
wards it is stirred with green vvoo<l, when 
the other impurities are carried off with 
the scum so formed. Theso consist 
generally of copper ami arsenic. The 
Malay States (Negri Scnibllan, Pahang, 
Perak, and Selangor), the Dutch B. 
Indies, and Bolivia supply over threo* 
fourths of tho world’s tin-ore. The rest 
Is produced chiefly In Cornwall (where 
tho matrix has to be crushed to oonoen* 
trato the finely divided ore), Siam, 
China, S. Africa, and Australia. 

Cassius, A^^dlus (d. a.d. 175), Rom. 
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military grovernor of Asia. In 175» | Casson, Mrs. Lewis Thomas* see Tuori^* 
AnreJius was ill, and C. proolaimod dikk, Sybil. 


himself emperor on the strengrth of a 
rumour of hia death. He was sluin by his 
own soldiers before steps could be taken 
agrainst him. 

Cassius Longinus* Gaius: 1. Rom. 
general and conspirator. He was the 
motiTC force in the conspiracy which 
resulted in the death of Julius Ca*sap. In 
53 B.c. ho served as quwstor in the 
Parthian war under M. Licinius CYassus, 
and earned fame by his masterly bringing 
off of the remains of the Rom. Army, after 
the defeat at Carrlue. After the battle of 
PharsaJu.s, he became rccoucilod to Cmsar, 
whereas before he had sided with Pompey. 
Por some time things wont smoothly, but 
then he was offended at the appointment 
of M. Junius Hrutus, whose sister he had 
just married, as pnetor urbunus. After 
the assassination of t.’msnr, he went to 
Syria and crushed Dolabella. When the 
triumvirate was formed, ho was with 
Brutus at Philippi, and, his own wing 
being defeated, he ordt*red his freedman 
to kill him (42 B.C.). Brutus lamented 
him as ‘the last ol the Homs.* 2. Rom. 
jurist, governor of Syria, a.d. 50 in the 
reign of Claudius. He was banished by 
Nero In a.i». 00, because he had, among 
his ancestral images, a etaUie of C., 
the murderer of Ciesar. Recalled by 
Vespasian. He wrote ten books on the 
Jus civile, and some other works. 3. 
Cassitis, Lucius lAmginus, tribune 137 b.c., 
author of the celebrated legal maxim 
Cui bono? 

Cassius Gaius, called Parmensis after 
Parma, where he was b. Ho assisted in 
the assassination of Cuvsar, and after the 
battle of Philippi joined Pompeiiis. He 
after w’ards went over to Antony, and when 
they had been defeated at the battle of 
Actium, he was put to death by Augustus, 
30 B.c. He was a poet, and his firo- 
ductions were prtze<l i»y Horace. 

Cassius Viscellinusv Spurius* Rom. j 
soldier and state, sinan, and founder , 
of the fli-st agrarian law'. He was three 
times consul, in 502, 40J, an<l 486 b.c. 
His agrarian law so offended tJie patricians 
and other wealthy citizens that he was 
put to death by them: some .say the deed 
was committed by his own father. Hut 
according to MonirriKcn, the story is pure 
Invention. 

Cassivellaunus, Brit chieftain wlio ruled 
the difit. N. of the Thntiics at the time of 
Ceesar’s second invasion (.>1 b.c.). After 
some Brit, succeascs, ('u-sar took the camp 
of C., and the chief was corniiellcd to 
promise tribute and make Hiilmiis.sion. 

Cassock (Fr. cosaque), military cloak. 
It was the name given m tormer times to 
the eostumc worn by soldiers, and it is not 
until a comparativelv recent dale that 
the word was used in an cccles. sense. 
The onct. style of Eng. O. was a double- 
breasted robe fastened at the shoulder, 
with sometimes addition of a girdle at 
the waist. B’or all orders of the Fmg. 
clergy black is the usual colour, though on 
some occasions purple is worn. In the 
Rom. Catholic Church It varies In colour 
according to the rank 6t the wearer. 


Cassowary, or Casuarius* typical genua 
of the ratlto family Casuariidae, whlidi are 
foimd only in the Australian regions, and 
are closely related to the emeus. About 
ten species exist, which are generally 
divided into two groups, those with the 
helmet laterally compressed and those 
with a pyramidal helmet. The plumage 
of both sexes is a glossy black, tho wings 
and tail are very small and the hen is 
larger than the cock. They are running 
birds with great powers of leaping, and 
when attacked they kick forward with 
their feet. They live in pairs in wooded 
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dists. and the cock usually in(;ubates the 
eggs, about six in number, which tho hen 
lays in a nest of leaves and grass. C7. 
benratfi, the rnoonik, is the mo.'^t common 
apec'ics. 

Cast (moulding), see OSTINO. 

Castagno* Andrea del (1330-1457), It. 
painter, was b. at Castagna, in tho dlst. of 
Miigello. He was a member of tho 
Florentine school, hut rnav he called a 
dnuiglitsinan rather than a painter. 
His vv<u-ks an* bold, but are often defleiont 
In grace and «lelicacy. Lie d. of the plague 
at Florence. 

Castaldi. Pamfllo (1338-1400), It. poet 
and humariist, b. at Feltre in Lombardy. 
He founded a school tiiero, wliich earned 
great renown among foreign nations, and 
in wdiicli lie became the teacher or the 
It. language and literature. Some It. 
writers, amongst them BernardI, say that 
C. was the real inventor of jirlnting with 
movable typos, and that Johann Fust, 
w’ho is supposed to have been one of C.*9 
pupils, and intimate frietod, gave away 
the secret to Gutenberg. |t Is also alleged 
that In 1472 Galcazzo Sfotza gave O. the 
authority to 0 Htabli.sh a printing press at 
Milan, ^^ee J. BernardI, l\ Castaldi e 
Vlnvenzione dei Cnratteri Mutyili per la 
Stampa, 1865. 
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Castalia« fountain in Oreoce, now known 
as the Fountain of St. John, on IVIt. 
Pamassufi, sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 
It is nnnied atU^r C., dauKlder of Achclous, 
who thixiw lierself into It to evade pursuit 
from Apollo. 

Castalion, or Chasteillon, Sebastian 
(1.515-0 J), Swiss Protestant theologrian 
and humanist, was b. near Bresse. In 
1541 he visited Calvin at Strashurg, and 
in the same year the latter made him head 
of the college at Geneva. He was coni- 
))clled to leave on account of small dif- 
ferences with Calvin, and lived in great 
poverty at Basle, till he was aripointed 
prof, of Uk. in 15JJ. lie puh. various 
works. 

Castanea, small genus of Fagaeea^ found 
in N. lands, the fruit ot which is the 
chestnut. The liorse-chestnut (AChcuIus 
Ui 2 ipoca 8 tanum) differs from this plant in 
order and everything hut that is has a 
prickly fruit. In Spain, S. France, and 
Italy the fruit of the cultivated species is 
eaten raw, roasted, or ground into flour, 
and is extremely nutritious. Tho wood 
resists well the influence of water, and is 
well suited for inill-timhcr, water-works, 
and palings; flu* hark is uscil in tanning. 
C. wlyans j’ields the edihle sweet ehest- 
nut, which Is developed from three' female 
flowers, whoso ...c enclosetl m a 

prickly eaiisulc. 



Castanets (Fr. castaunffics, tier. Kastau- 
neliert, Sp. vaslamielaH), musical instru- 
ments ol percussion, mtrodin’cd into 
Europe from tlie K. by the .Moors, and are 
used in dancing. They are made of two 
hollow shells ot hard vvofid. fastened 
together by a cord, wldeh is passed over 
the thumi) and flr^t finger. They are useil 
In pairs, one in ea»'h liaml. and are struck 
against one another, which produces a 
aeries of elieks, thus marking the rhytlim 
of the music. I'hcy were used by the 
Gks. and the Homs, to necomiiaiiy their 
Baoehanaliun dinces. 

Castaftos, Don Francisco (Xaver) de, 
Duke ol Bailen (1750 -1852), iSp. general, 
ft. In Madrid. In t^arly youth he entered 
tho army, and went to Berlin in order to 
study military tactics under Frederick the 
Great. In 1808 he defeated 80,000 Fr. 
under Gen. Iiupont do rit:tangat Bailen. 
but was himself beaten by Lannes at 
Tudela the same year. 


Castanospermum australe, Au.strallan 
chestnut, constitutes in itself a genus of 
tho Leguminopw. 'L’he plant is a tree 30 
to 40 ft. high, its foliage affords an 
excellent .‘^liade, and the Iruit when 
roasted resembles a chcBtnut in flavour. 

Caste (from Portuguese canfa, brewed, 
Lai. ca»hfs, i)urc, cluistc), term generally 
employed to denote the div. of Hindu 
society into various sections or Ge. It 
ha.s also been emidoyed for any distinc- 
tions of class In any nations which have a 
similar exclusive effect. The system has 
prevailed in a greater or less degree among 
most peoples of tlifj world. There are few 
traces of it amongst the GcrmaiiK; rae<*s, 
and tJie idea derived from IJerodotiia that 
the Egy])tiuns liad a (J. system was 
exploded by .T. Ampere. However, it wa.s 
found strongly marked in I’eru, and anet. 
Persia Iiad it-s threefold div. of the fol- 
low'ci’s of A hum Mazda into Atharvas 
(priests), Hathaesvas (warriors), and 
Vastryas (husbandmen), as the Zend 
A vesta tells ns. Tlie same distinctions 
are even now found in Africa and Poly- 
nesia, and the Km ojiean siadal system is of 
a somewdiat similar nature. However, 
it IS in India that tho C. distinction is 
found in its most fully develoj>ed form, 
and here it is most, lutimaiely connecteil 
with religion. According to a somewhat 
late hymn of the Big-veda, possibly Inter- 
polated, tho origin of the (N. is to he 
caiTi<*d hack to their iurth from Brahma, 
when the Brahmans sprang from Jus head, 
the Kslialriyas from Ins arms, tho Vaisyas 
irom his tlnglis, and the iSufIrns from his 
feet. 

The C'. system of India is probably tribal 
in origin. 'J’he .vryans and thcii' retainers 
b> a process of natnral selection, giadually 
resolved tliemselvcs into four classes- - 
namely (I) Brahman or priestly C., com- 
posed of the their descendants and 

disciples, to whom was enlnistod the 
expounding of the Vedas and tlic conduct 
of religious ceremonies ; (2) the Ksliatriya, 
that IS Itajput or goveiuiiig and military 
C., composed of the maharajahs and tUcir 
warrior kinsmen and companions, whose 
fluty w'as to rule and fight, and administer 
justice and protect the eomrniinity in 
general. This C. is represented in modern 
limes by the Rajput and the Khatri. (3) 
Tho Vaisiya, a trading and agric. C. which, 
as.si.-ted by the conquered aborigines, tilled 
the land, raised cattle, and inanufactun'd 
tlie arms and implements and household 
iiten.siLs required bj the Aryan coinmon- 
v\caltha. This C. is nov\ ri'presented by 
the Banya. (4) Besides the three Aryan 
Cs., but immeasurably beneath them, 
there was the servile or Sudra G., com- 
posed of captured aborigine.s, whose lives 
had been spared, and of the progeny of 
maiTiage.s between Aryans of different 
Cs., and of Aryans and tl«o women of the 
country, all of which, by tiie rigid exclu- 
slvencse of the C. system, came to be 
regarded m degraded. Broadly speaking, 
tlio origin of the C. system was self' 
protection, and in India man withdrew 
himself into a C. as a refuge from op- 
pression and, in time, came to pride 
hlxneelf on being, not a citizen, but ajj 
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outsider. Thus the Gonds from being a 
people sank into a 0., and the largest of 
the Indian Cs. are, as indicated above, 
probably tribal in origin. The vast 
majority of Indian Cs., however, corre- 
spond to a difTerence of environment 
rather than of race, and, to-day, there are 
great numbers of Cs., throughout the 
country which represent the different call- 
ings in the various provs. Every vocation 
is occupied by its own C. or Cs., which may 
not marry nor even eat with other Os. 
But noC. of occupation is general through- 
out the country, for each prov. has a 
separate gradation of its own. The one 
C. that pervades all India is the Brahmin, 
which Is subdivided into innumerable 
sections, between whom there can be no 
aUJanre of bride and bridegroom. There 
are Hindu Cs., such as the Sikh, which 
have originated as the disciples of religious 
reformers, and, indeed, this kind of C., 
produced by local religious revivals, is In 
many cases of very recent origin. Certeln 
Os., too, claim to bo hybrids, having 
orl^nated from intermarriages between 
men of a higher and women of a lower C.. 
thus, e.p. the Eurasians, a community 
of the larger cities, sprang in modern times 
from alliances between Europeans and 
Indians. Mixed alliances have not always 
been prohibited, and before the C. system 
became finally e‘«tab. the marriage of men 
with women of lower CTades of society 
were common, until the occupants of 
those grades, reeentftil of the position, 
forbade their women to marry outside it. 

It has been justly said that never has 
human society been more complicated or 
artificial than in the C. Members of a C. 
are isolated from all others by their 
marriage laws, social customs, religious 
practices, and precedence. Marriage 
outside the C. is an abomination, while 
within the C. it is limited by strict rule. 
Each C. contains groups, and bride and 
bridegroom should come from different 
groups. Even in matters of eating and 
drinking and social intercourse the C. has 
become an isolated unit, and eating and 
drinking are still ceremonial rites, tinged 
with symbolism. Totems and fetishes 
are a feature of the C., and representative 
implements of the C. are held in reverence, 
and once a year are formally worshipped. 
To touch the fetish of u C. is a sacrilege, 
and this or other minor breaches are 
visited with flnea. It is generally 
accepted that the C. system in its present 
rigidity is a development of comparatively 
recent Hindu hist., and in the present 
day the process of C. subdivision still 
continues, old Cs. producing new as 
offshoots. The rise of some separate 
Cfe. may correspond to a rise in social 
status, out Id other eases the reverse bolds 
good, as when, e.p., the Rajputs took to 
the cultivation of vegetables or the 
Brahmins used the plough. Amalgama- 
tion of different* Cs. only arises from 
religious reform, and It is to such influence 
that the Sikhs owe their separate identity ; 
and this, too, is the explanation of tne 
development of the thelstic community | 
which Id recent years mw up in Bengal i 
under the name of the Brahnaa SamaJ I 


( 47 .V.). But apart from these religious 
revivals, which have had no great effect 
as consolidating Inllueiicos, the tendency 
is still towards the Isolation of the C. iinlc. 
Whether, how'ever, tlio present awakening 
of autonomous aspiratioD, coupled with 
the demand of educated Indian women 
for greater freedom of outlook and 
opportunity, will give an impetus to 
this idea and modify the rigidity of the 
C. system remains to be seen. 

See report on 'Caste, Tribe, and Race,' 
In 1901 Indian Census Jiepori; K. Thur- 
ston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
1908; B. Fuller. Studies oj Indian Life and 
Sentiment, 1910, 1917; K. Mayo, Mother 
hidia, 1927, 1931 ; C. 8. Range Iyer. 
Father India: a Iteply to * Mother India, 
1927; E. 8enart, Caste in India, 1930; 
Report of the Simon Conimission, 1930; 
S. 8. Nehru, Caste and Credit in the Rural 
Area, 1932* Dr. G. Chaud, India*8 Teetnino 
MiUtons; 1939. 

Castel, Gastello (from It. caslello, Sp. 
castiUo, from Lat. castellum, dim in. of 
caslra, camp), F'rcflx added to uaines of 
various tns., etc., in Italy, France, and 
espcclaiJy in Spain and Portugal. 

Castelar, Emilio (1832-99), Sp. orator 
and statesman, b. at Cadiz. He became 
known for bis eloquence In political 
matters, and in 1864 founded La Demo' 
cracia, in which bo wrote bitterly against 
the gov., and thereby lost bis professor- 
ship. After an Insurrection in 1866 ho 
was condemned to death, but was able 
to escape to Paris, returning when the 
revolution of 1868 began. In 1873 he 
assisted in the downfall of Ring Amadetis, 
and the same year was made dictator by 
the Cortes, but when Alfonso Xll. was 
proclaimed king of Spain, he retired into 
exile for fifteen months, and was then 
elecU'd deputy for Barcelona. The re- 
mainder of his life he devoted to 1 he study 
of hist, and pldlosophy. 

Castelbuono, tn, of Sicily, 8 m. S.E. of 
Cefalu; it conlaliiH an old Benedictine 
monastery; also mineral springs. Pop. 
com. 1 1 ,000. 

Castel di Sangro, city of Apulia, Italy. 
The lower part of this old tn. was almost 
entirely destroyed by Ger. demolitions In 
1943, and the upper tn. suffered severely 
from ground fighting. The sacTisty of 
the cathedral was fired by the Gera. 
The churches of Son Giovanni and San 
Nicola were con)plctely destroyed and 
the cathedral was the only undamaged 
church (apart from its sacristy). Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Castelfldardo, tn. ond cem. of Italy, 
situated in the prov. of Ancona. 10 m. 9L 
ot that place. A victory was won hero 
by the Piedmontese over the papal troope 
in 1860. I’op. com. 7,000., 

Castelflorentino, tn. of ItiMy , in the prov. 
of Tuscany, situated on .the R. Elsa, 
about 20 m. S.W. of Florence. The tn. 
suffered heavily in the Second World War, 
but Its two outstanding niduuments, San 
Francesco Church and the Chapel of the 
Visitation, were spared. Pop. com. 12,0<>0. 

Caiteifranoo: 1. Tn. and com. of Italy, 
tn the prov. of Bologna, 16 m. N.W. by 
rail from the city of that name. The 
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manul. of matcheH Ir carried on. Tbo 
churches contain many valuable pictures 
of the HologncKc school. Pop. 17,000. 
2. Also tn. in the prov. of Treviso, 
situated on the Musono. It is famous as 
the bp. of the painter Giorgione, and aiso 
for a victory gained l;^ the Fr. in 1805 
over the AuHtriana. There are raanufs. 
of silk and woollen goods. l*op. 17,000. 

Castel Gandollo, tn. of Italy, in the prov. 
of Horne, and 14 rri. S.E. of the city of 
that name. Jt is situated on a volcanic 
slope 400 ft. above Lake Alhano. Here in 
the seventeenth century Pope Urban VIII. 
built a castle which was used as a suiniuer 
rosldenco hy the popes until 1870. It 
reverted to the papacy under the Laterau 
Treaty of 19*29. Pop. com. 3,000. 

Castellammare: 1. Fortified and seaport 
tn. ol S. Italy, 17i ni. S.K. of Naples. It 
lies on a slieitered portion of coast on the 
gult of Naples, where it coinmands a 
magnificent view. In the fift<5cnth 
oentury It was pillaged by Poiie Pina IJ., 
and again in 10.54 by the due dc Guise. 
I fa name is taken from the castcllo which 
wa.s iniilt lliere in the thirtccntii century 
by Emperor Frcderirk II. 1’he chief 
IndusIneH are fhe rnaniif. of cotton and 
maearoiil. Pop. .30,000. ‘2. Tn. in Hicily 

45 m. W.fcf.W. of Palermo. Trade in 
cotton, wine, corn, eh^e-oil, arnl anchovies. 
It stands at the l.<-<id oi a gulf of the ‘^ime 
name. Pop. 18.000. 

Castellamonte, nirkt. tu. of Italy, in the 
prov. of Piedmont, 10 in. !S,VV. of Ivrea, 
and ‘20 m. N. of Turin. It has an old 
castle, and a largo market-place*. The 
prln, Indn.slrv is the inatiuf. of cart lieu- 
ware. Pop. com. 6000. 

Castellan, keeper of a castle in medieval 
times. In difTen‘nt couutncs his rank 
and ofllce varied. In Franco and 
Flanders the owners of certain domains 
hold the title, which ranked next to that 
of haillfT. 

Castellana, tu. of Paly, in the prov. of 
Bari, sltnateil on the Adriatic coast. Jt 
ifi 26 Di. S.E. of Pari and 8 in. S.W. of 
Monopoii. l*op. com. P2,000. 

Costellaneta, tn. of Italy, *24 in. N.W. 
of Taranto. It possesses a eatbedi-al, 
and is the see of a bishop Pop. com. 
11 , 000 . 

Castellazzo, tn. and com. of Italy, in 
tbo prov. of Pleilmont, 5 m. S.W. of 
AU^esandriu. Pop. com. (5,000. 

Casteileone, tn. of Italy, in the prov. of, 
and 16 ni. N.W. from, the tn. of CJremona, 
also 12 m. id.E. of Lodi. Pop. com. 
10 , 000 . 

Caatellesi, Adriano (14(50-1521 ), It. 
cardinal and writer. Came to Eni^laud 
on a paital mission and was made bishop 
Of Hereford and, later, of Path and Wells. 
Recalled to Rome by Pope Alexander VI. 
and made a cardinal. Was a good Lat. 
scholar and wrote l>e Vera !)hilrmo}thm 
ex qiiahuir doctoribvs Eeclcsife (1507): De 
Venatore (1512); J)e Serrnone la/in/t el 
tnodo Uitlne loquendn (1513). 

CastelHo, Sebaatiano (1515-03). Fr. 
theologian, h. in Savoy, the ortginal form 
of his name being i^bastien ChAtiiJon. 
He studied at Lyons, and in 1540 became 
a teacher in a scdiool at Geneva. His 


religious views, however, did not coincide 
with those of Calvin, to whom be owed his 
position, so he w*as obliged to resign, and 
went to liaslc, 1544. Here ho was ap- 
pointed prof, of Gk., 1553, and bore ho d, 

Gastello Branco, episcopal city of 
Portugal. It has an active trade In 
wine, olive oil, and cork, and possesses 
noted marble quarries. Many Horn, 
reninins b(?ar testimony to its great 
antiquity. Pop. 10,000. 

Gastello* Branco, Camillo, Vlsconde de 
Gorreia Botelho (18*25-90), Portuguese 
author, f>. at Lisbon. Studied in Oporto 
and Coimbra. Early an orphan bereft 
of both parents, ho began Ida career of 
haters in order to gain a livelihood. 
Later on be went to the Kpiscupal 
Seminary In Oporto witli the intention of 
entering the priesthood. He took orders, 
but his restlcRMiiess and want of stability 
forbade his keeping to one thing for any 
length of time, and in due course he 
rcsunicil his former occiip.ation. The 
best of his iiiiagJnativo ronmuces. written 
in the manner of Victor Hugo, are O 
Ilomavre de un llomem Rico^ Retrato di 
Rn ardifta, and Os mystetios de lAsboa. 
Ho was pioneer of novels of I’ortugucse 
social life and was excelled only by E. 
de (pieiroz. Among bis historical and 
biological hooks are Soiies de Lameyo and 
Memorias d*a Hijto do Grdo Ram. Created 
vl.seount, 1885, m recognition of hia 
servue to letters. 

‘Gastello, De,* see \ EiiGiL, POLYPORE, 

Gastello de Vide, tn. of l*ortugal, In the 
prov. of Aleintejo and the dlst. of Port- 
cOJegre. 40 m. S.K. of Abrantes. It has 
mamirs. of cloth. Pop. 5000. 

Castellon. or Castellon de la Plana: 
1. Prov. of 8pain in Valencia, bordering 
on the Mediterranean. There are silver 
and lead iiiinea ond factories of scarves, 
mantlca, etc. Fishing is tlie chief indus- 
try. l»op. -308,000. 2. Cap. of the 

above prov. about 21 m. from the Medi- 
terranean. Field-gardens are cultivated, 
watered by the Nijares, whoso waters are 
brought to the tn. by a magnificent 
nqiieiluct, Canal dc Castelldn. The tn 
has mnnufs. of linen and w’oollen goods, 
earthenware, pajicr, and fire-arms, and 
is a centre of exports of fruit and wine. 
In the church of La Sangre are some fine 
works by the painter Francisco Hlbolta. 
Pop. 36,000. 

Castelnau, Noel Marie Joseph Fdouard, 
Vicomte de Curridres de (1851-1944), 
general, 6. Dee. ‘24, at ,Saint • Affrlque, 
Aveyrou, where he attended the Jesuit 
school. After taking a science degree at 
I’uris, ho entered Snint-(^yr military 
school in 1869. Ho became general of 
div., 1910; assistant cldef of staff. 1911. 
On outbreak of war, 1914, ho commanded 
the Second Array in Lorraine. After- 
wards employed between Somme and Oise, 
and In (Champagne, and In Dec. made 
chief of staff. In Dee. 1 9 1 5 he was sent on 
a mission to Salonika. When the Ger. 
attack was eoneentrated on Verdun (Feb. 
1916), C., sent thither with overriding 

r owers, safeguarded the r. b. of the Meuec. 
n Jan. 1017 he went on a mission to 
Russia. The great offensive planned 
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in 1918 wsA to have taken ofFect under hla t was later naturalised and hcoame bishop 
eommand in Nov., but Marshal Foch of Avila. He d. at Toledo, brokon- 


forestalled this plan and peace was 
declared. C. later entered the Cliamber 
• of Deputies os member for Aveyron 
(1919-‘J4). 

Castelnaudary (Castrum Novum Ari* 
anorum, previously Sostomagus), tn. of 
S.W. Franco, dept, of xVude. near the canal 
du Midi. It is hncly situated, and pos- 
sesses various interest iiiy bulldin$rs. There 
are flour mills, rnanufs. of earthenware 
and woollens, and foundries. Dop. 8000. 

Castelnouvo, seaport and coin, of 
Yuposlavia. situated near the entrance 
to the gnlf of Cottaro. Drass is manufac- 
tured. Fop. 1500. 

Castelnuovo Berardenga, tn. of Italy, 
in the prot. of luscany, about 10 in. E. of 
Siena. Fop. com. 11,000. 

Castel San Giovanni, tn. and com. of 
Italy, in the prov. of Piacenza, and 15 m. 
\V. of the city of that name. Fop. com. 
11 , 000 . 

Castel San Pietro, tn. and com. of Italy, 
in the prov. of, and 12 ni. S.E. from, the 
tn. of Bologna. The churches of Santu. | 
Marla Maggjore (par. church), San 
Bartolommeo, and the oratory of the 
Crucifixion were slightly damaged in the 
fighting of 1944. l*op. com. 10,000. 

Castelvetrano, tn. of Sicily, in the prov. 
of Trapani, and 2.3 m. S.E. of that place. 
It Is chiefly notable for the production 
of white wines, which are considcreti 
the best in the i.s. Coral and alaba.stcr 
ornaments are made, and there are rnanufs. 
of silk, flax, and cotton. Fop. 25,000. 

Casti, Giovanni Battista (1 721-1 SO.'i). )t« 
poet, was h. at TVato in Tuscany, and early 
took orders. He taught for some time in 
the seminary of Montofiascone, but then 
gave up his hope ol acivancement in the 
Church and his canonry of the cathedral 
tor the sake of travel. In the service 
of Joseph II. of Austria, he visited most 
of the European caps., and on his return 
that monarch gave him the i)osition of 
poeta cemreo, or poet laureate. In later 
life he resigned This position t(» avoid 
political strife, and settled in Paris as 
a private gentleman, to remain there 
till his death. His chief works ore 
Norelle fjalant} a collection of tulcs 

in otfava rima, of which the filots ar<^ 
chiefly taken from Ija Fontaine and 
Boccaccio, and GH uuhuah parlanli (1802), 
aji elaborate poetical .'illegory. 

Castiglione, tn. and com. of Sicily, In 
the prov. of Catania, and 25 m. N.E. of 
the city of that name, ft is noted for the 
quantities of filbert nuts grown there. 
Pop. coni- 20,000. 

Castiglione, Baidassare (1478-1529), It. 
statesman and man of letters, was b. at 
Oasanattco, near Mantua, and received 
his education at Milan. About the year 
1500 he ent-ered the servlw of GuJdohnldo 
da Montefeltro, duke of Urblno, whose 
court was one of the best in Italy. This 
prince sent hint^^on an embassy to Henry 
VIT. of England In 150C, and In 1524 he 
was charged by Pope Clement VTT, with 
the difficult task or arranging a dispute 
between the sovereign pontlif and Charles 
V. This carried him to Spain, w'bere he 


hcarti'd, it was said, at imputations of 
treachery whicJi had been made against 
him. He was uiilversnlly mourned, and 
Baphacl’s painting of him is well known. 
C.*s greatest claim to fame I'esta on his 
book, Jl Coriegiavo, written in 1514, 
which describes. In tlio form of dialogues, 
the composition of the ideal courtier. 
It Is one of the noblest expressions of the 
Renaissance spirit, and has been trans. 
into most European languages. 

Castiglione, Duke ot, see. AroTCRKAT. 

Castiglione Piorentino, tn. and com. of 
Italy, To in. S.E. of Arezzo. There Ls 
a Flarist college find also a large orphanage. 
The tn. was terribly damaged in the 
Second World W'nr, and the line houses 
and the city gates were demolished ; the 
church of San Francesco lost its roof as also 
did that of San Luzzo, but the church of 
the Gesfi was unharmed. Pop. com. 
15,000. 

Castiglione, Giovanni Benedetto (ICIO- 
1670), It. painter of the (j'enoeso school, 
known In Italy as II Grcchctto (the Little 
Gk.), and in France as Le Beruidette, 
was b. in t>enoa, and studied under 
Vnndyck. He iminted landscapes as 
well as historical pieces. Hia etchings 
are distinguished by light and shade 
eiTccts. His boKt-known work is ‘The 
Animals entering the Ark.’ 

Castiglione del Lago, tn. of Perugia, 
Italy. It was shelled In the stubborn 
fighting \V. of l.ake Trnsimeno in 1944. 
The church of the Maddalcnn was much 
damaged, but an altar-piece, attributed 
to Raidiacl, had previously been removed 
to safety. 

Castiglione delle Stivicre, city of 
Lombardy, N. Italy, in the prov. of 
(’omo, 22 m. N.W. of Mnntua. It is 
defended by an old eastio, and is uot«d 
ill lii'it. for a vietoiy gninod by the Fr. 
over the Austrians in 1798. Fop. com. 
8000. 

Castile (Sp. Castilla, Irom rnsttllo, a 
cn.'-tle), former kingdom of Spain, occu- 
pying the central tableland of the 
peninsula. The highest nits, arc the 
Sierra de Gredos (Floza do Almangor, 
8730 ft.) and the Siirm dc Clnadarama 
(Flco do Pcnalura, 8100 ft.). The average 
altitude of the N. platen ii is 2500 ft. Old 
(^. or Castilla la Viejti occupies the N. 
dlst., ami New C\ or Castilla la Nueva 
the S. part of C. The N. region Is 
watered by the Dnero and Its affluents, 
but m the suinrner is very dry and barren. 
In the S. flow the Jiiear, Tagus, and 
Gundinna. The valleys are very fertile 
The kingdom of C. was formed during 
the eleventh century, and was united 
to the kingdom of Leon In 1230. In 1085 
the Moorish kingdom qf Toledo was 
conquered and added td the Castilian 
realm. Toledo became the cop., but 
Valladolid was also used as the royal 
residence. By marriage of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Isabelle of C. in 1469, the 
two kingdoms became iihited ten years 
later. In 1492, by the conquest of 
Grenada, the whole of MooHsik Bpaln 
came under Christian rule. The ohlef 
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induBtrioa of the iiihab. of Old C. are 
cotton and linen weaving and stock- 
breeding. Olives, saifron, pulse, and 
grain are cultivated in New C. The 
inhah. engage in stock-breeding and the 
manuf. of coarse woollens. 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano, Visconde de 
(1800-75), i Portuguese poet, b. in Lisbon. 
Jlo was blind from the age of six. In 
1821 bo pub. Cartas de Echo e I^anuso^ 
which attracted much attention. Anior 
e melancholia (1828), A Primarera (1837), 
and () Outono (1803), are the poems on 
which his reputation stands. During the 
iwolution f)f J84.5 ho was obliged to take 
refuge in the Azor(‘s, and did not return 
to bis native land till 18(53. His play 
(^■amoens, adajited from the Fr., was 
completed in 1819. C. won a high 
reputation for scholarship, lie traiis. 
the Metamorphoses of Ovid in 1841, and 
the (Jeoroits ol Virgil in 186.'}. Consult 
the Memorias by bis son, Jidio de C., 1881. 

Castilla la Nueva (New Castile), one of 
the histone divs. of the ihorian peninsula. 
It comprises the hve provs. of Guadala- 
jara, Ciudad IteaJ, Madrid, Toledo, and 
tUienza. It was in aiict. times inhabited 
by tile Celtiberiaii tribes. JSee Castilk. 

Castilla la Vieja (Old Castile), one of 
the historic divs. of the Iberian peninsula. 
It comiirises the eig'-t provs. of Dalencia, 
Valladolid, Avila, i-ijoria, Logroho, Seg(»via, 
Santander, and Hurgos, and, in the form 
of an elevated iilateaii, extends as far OvS 
the bay of lliseay. See Castile. 

Castillejo, Cristobal de (c. 1494-155(5), 
Sp. poet, 5. at (;iudad Rodrigo, Salamanca. 
No was attaolied to the Fmporor Ferdin- 
and 1., iirother of Charles V., first as a 
page ami lat/cr as secretary, and spent 
many years in Germany. His poems were 
first ed. in 1573, and later in 1598 and 
1600. He strongly opt)OH(*d the poetical 
innovations of tlie schooi of HoscAn, which 
{-ought to introilure It. metres, such as the 
sonnet and the terzn rima, into Sp. 
literature. 11 is poems are written in a 
gay or satirical vein, and have plenty of 
verve. A complete ed. of his works was 
pub. in Mailrid in 1792. 

Castillo de Locubin, tn. of Spain, in the 
prov. of .Jaen, ami 18 m. S.W. of tho tn. 
of that name. Hop, 8000. 

Castillo Sol6rzano, Don Alonso del 
(e. 1580-1643), .Sp. writer. Uernem- 

bered chietly for picares(|uc stories which 
have formed tin? foundation of stories 
by far better known authors like Le 
Sage and Hearron. Le Sage’s Gil Idas 
is much indebted to C’.’s. Adrenturcs of 
Trapaza; Scarron’s Don Japhet d’ A rnume 
is based on C.’s Marqut^s del Cigarrali 
while Thomas (’ormdlle’s Bertrand de 
Cigarral la only an imitation of C.*8 story. 
(3thor works include a SovilJc romance, 
pub. 1634 and irtins. Into Fr. 1661 as 
Fouine Sdeille or Hamceon des Courses; 
Tardes enlretenidas (1625); Jomadas 
aleores (1626); and Teresa de Manzanaro 
(1634) (novels); Las flarpias en Madrid 
and Fiestas del Jardin (plays). 

Castillon. tn. in tho dejit. of Gironde. 
Franco, on the R. Dordogne, 33 ra. K. or 
ISordeaux. Here in 1453 the Kng. wore 
defeated (see Shakespeare, / Henry F/., 


Act IV.), and in tho neighbourhood Is 
the cliAteau where Montaigne passed the 
later years of his life. Pop. 3(500. 

Casting, name given to the process of 
manufacturing articles of giv^en shape by 
pouring ji molten substance into moulds 
and allowing it to solidify and take up the 
shape of the moulds. The art flntls its 
apidieation in the manuf. of iron Cs. 
(founding) of every description, of statues 
(in whicii case bronze is the metal usually 
employeil), of typo for printing purposes, 
of plaster costs, and in a somewhat 
tlilTcrciit manner in the manuf. of china- 
ware and iiottery. The G. of bronze 
vessels and images is a metallurgical 
piocess of great antiquity. It was a w'oll- 
knovvii art in aiict. Fgypt, many bronze 
statues belonging to tliis porifid having 
been discovered. From many passages- 
in the O.T. it is evident that the Israelites 
were familiar with the arts of metallurgy, 
vessels ami ornaments being c-ast in bronze 
for the furnishing ot the Temple. Little 
is known, fiowcvcr, of the methods em- 
ployed by the ancts. in the C. of metal 
articles, and it is probahJe that the 
treatment of metal l)y smiths’ work was 
more common. The manuf. of cast iron 
Is of comparatively recent dato, one of 
the most imporUint uses to which the 
latter was first |>ut being tho manuf. 
of cannon. In the reign of (^uceu 
Klizabeth sev. large foundnos existed, 
wood furnaces Ixung exclusively used. 
Owing to the use of w'ood as fuel tho first 
foundries were always built near forests, 
and it is on this account that Sussex 
became the seat of the iron-smelting 
mdustrj. Although this imliustry has 
long been extinct, many relics of it occur 
in Sussex cotUiges and farmhouses in 
the form of old-fashioned fire - grates. 
originaJly cast in the locality. Wood 
fiiniaces are particularly well adapted 
for Kim-Umg purposes, as wood does not 
contain the chemical constituents which 
cause C!OhI to react in a harmful way with 
the molten metal, and the superiority 
at the present day of iron smelted in 
SvvcMlen is due to the fact that wood is 
used a.'^ furnace fuel in that country. 

The increasing ilemaml for cast-iron 
articles and tho limitations of the timber 
supply, however, resulted in the intro- 
duction in the beginning of tho seven- 
teenth century of the use of coal for 
snieJUng purposes. The iron l>emg re- 
duce<l from Its orc« and procured in a 
molten condition, the process of C. Is in 
brief ns follows: The foundry floor is 
covered sev. feet deep in sand, and pits 
of sand are urrnngcMl whore tho moulds 
ure to be placed. To coiiNtruet a mould 
it is first necessary to obtain a iiuttem of 
the article to be casi . and pattern- 
making forma of it'^clf an important 
craft. An exact model of the article 
to bo cast having Ix'on made, this la 
pressed down into the sand and the sand 
rornmed tightly around it so that on 
withdrawing the pattern a cavity the 
exact shape of the articlarequired remains. 
Precautions are made t o ensure the mould'a 
retaining its shape, special qualities of 
sand or loam being employed, and in the 
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ca^ of lorso Ca. the mould is built up with 
metal bars. The notteru beiuK taken 
out, the mould is then thorouKhly freed 
from moiHture, this precaution bciuff 
necessary to avoid explosions caused by 
the Instantaneous generation of steam at 
the high temp, caused by the introduction 
of the molten metal. Neglect of tins 
precaution has resulted in the wrecking 
of a whole foundry. The mould is pro- 
vided with flues to admit the niolUm metal 
and also to allow for the escape of the air 
displaced by it, and it is placed near the 
furnace in such a position that the molten 
iron may flow direct into it by means of 
channels made in the sand. The metal 
is allowed to run in until it overflows 
the channels, the sand being meanwhile 
rammed doAvn around the mould in order 
to keep it Arm. The work is covered with 
a layer of sand and left to cool and 
solidify. The mould Is then scraped off, 
and ttie cast is chased and worked up for 
the purpose for which it was designed. 
The prin. defects likely to ho found in CX 
are blowholes, shrinkage cavities, poron.s 
places and cracking resulting from the 
trapping of gus in the metal, the use of 
feeding heads which are too narrow, or 
excessive ramming which prevents natural 
contrax'tion. 

The making of patterns is one of the 
most important crafts connected with the 
C. industry. The object to be aimed at is 
the making of a pattern which can l>o 
easily taken out from the mould without 
damaging It. It is evident that in many 
cases the shape of the pattern would 
render this impossible were it made in 
one whole piece. The pattern is therefore 
carefully constructed in sections, with 
joints so situated that the parts can be 
extracted from the mould without frac- 
turing the latter. In many cases a core 
Is used by means of which the thickness 
of the cast may be regulated. The mould 
being made os before, a substance, 
usually clay. Is pressed into it, so as to 
farm a layer inside the moulti of the 
thickness which it Is required that the 
metal C. shall he. The remainder of the 
mould is then filled up by means of plaster 
of Paris, and this on setting constitutes 
the core. When the whole is set and dry 
the mould is taken to pieces, and the clay 
or other material used as an intermediate 
layer is removed. The mould is then put 
together again and the core fixed In 
position. On allowing the molten metal 
to enter, it fills up the space between core 
and mould and a cast of the required 
thickness results. The introduction of 
machine movlding^ in which the mould 
and pattern are manipulated by machi- 
nery, has resulted In the attainment of a 
higher degree of accuracy In the nianuf. of 
Cs. than was formerly the case. I’or cast- 
iron see under Iron anp Stkkl. See also 
Pottery; Type and Typefoundino. 
See J. 8 . Gardner, Ironwork, 1927-30; 
H. L. Campbell^ MeUd Castings, 1 936. 

Casting Vote, vote given by the chair- 
man of any asseiRbly when the votes for 
and against any proposition and reso- 
lution nappen to bo ^nal, and therefore 
the de<dduig vote. Where the chairman 


has already voted ho may yet be entitled 
to a second or G. V. The privilege is 
given to the chairman of a bor. council, 
an iirb. or a rural dlst. comieil, and a 
vestry meeting; and to a person actually 
occui>ying the choir at a meeting, whether 
ho be the chairman or not. in tiio case of u 

E ar. council or par. mooting under the 
ocal Government Acts. The chairman 
of an incorporated Joint stock company is 
UHiialJy entitled to a vote not only as a 
principal and proxy, but also to a C. V. on 
an equality of votes at any general 
meeting of the shareholders. In the 
House of CommouB, if the members In a 
div. are equal, the Speaker must give the 
C. V., otherwise ho never votes. Since 
1848 the chairman of any standing com- 
mittee of the House has been ent itled to a 
O. V. To prevent any imputation of 
partiality, both the Speaker and any chair- 
man of a committee in the House tiiico 
care, whore possible, to vote in such a way 
as to leave room for a further discussion 
by the House. According to the estab. 
rule.s of Parliament the chairman of a 
select committee baa a C. V., but no other 
vote. In regard to all qucs*^ioiis before 
private Hill committees the chairmau has 
a second or C. V. In the House of Lords 
the rule In regard to the vote of the 
chairman of cominitt-ocs is different; 
although he may record a vote like any 
ordinary member, ho has no C. V., the 
result being that the question Is decided 
in the negative. 

Cast Iron, see under Iron and Steel. 
Castle (Lat. caste Hum, dimin. of castrum, 
a fort; Fr. castel; It. castello; Sp. castillo; 
Dan. kastel), fortified building, a fortress. 
Before the Norman Coiiqnc.8t Gs. were 
almost unknown in Knglanu. The earliest 
pre-Norpian fortresses consisted of earthen 
ramparts or rows of palisinlos erected on 
a naturally strong and commanding 
emincnco. The site was defended either 
by dlfflculty of acc>css, such as that 
presented by an escarpment, or by water, 
gcneraJly a nv. or a lake. These natural 
defences were supplemented by artificial 
ones, such os a mound dug out of the 
ground surrounding the spot ; this device 
provided also, at one and the same time, 
a ditch. Sometimes primitive edifices 
were construct o<i upon plies. The lake 
dwellings and hill forts of Scotland are 
examples belonging to this period. The 
Barmekln of Kcbt in Al>ordeenshiro is a 
type. In pmaland there are the forts of 
the Herefordshire Beacon in the Malvern 
Hills. In these Hjiots traces are to lus 
seen of circular stone walls surrounded tiy 
ditches. The oldest Gs. of which remains 
of any Irnportauco still exist are of Horn, 
origin. Hichborough G..1 d Kent is the 
best example. Gonisburgb G. in York- 
shire, which is nearly dontomporaneous 
with this, may he Brit. ; it is probabio that 
the inner keep is of Saxon origin, and that 
the outer walls were built by the Normans. 
Later come Saxon Gs^, like that of 
CastlctoD in Derbyshire. When William 
the Conqueror returned to Normandy In 
1067 he left England In the hands of 
Odo of Bayeux and FItx-Osbern, with 
orders to build Cs. at all important 
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points. Wherever a portion o! the 
country was conquered there a C. was 
built to secure the conquest. These 
fortresses were like those of France, of 
the same period— Ohauvlmy. Beaugrency, 
Locbes. Falaise. Domfront, Cnamboy, and 
Nogrent-le-Kotrou, for example. By the 
end of the reign of Stephen 1115 of these 
Cs. had been built. Each O. was the im- 
pregnable stronghold of a Norman baron, 
who used his power and position, not only 
to protect himself against the attacks 
of those Eng. who had been despoiled 
of their lands to provide a reward for 
him, but to ODT)rc88 In evcrv way the 


or through a tower or fore- work In 
which was a stone staircase. This first 
floor was lighted by loop-holes in the 
walls, and here were the soldiers' apart- 
ments, tbe guard-room. etc. On the 
swond floor was the baronial hall, where 
the governor and his retainers took their 
meals. Above this were the rooms used 
by the governor and his family; this floor 
was lighted by small round-headed 
Norman windows. The top was crowned 
with battlements. Outside the keep and 
surrounding it was a courtyard, called 
the Inner bailey; tliLs was divided 
by a wall from a second courtyard. 



RIirUDI.AN CASTLK, FLlNTSniUE, NORTH WALKS 
An English (or Edwardian) castle built by Edward I. in 1277 


conquered iKsiple. Wni. of Newbury says: 
‘There were In England as many kings, 
or rather tyrants, as lords of Cs.’ Indeed, 
so groat was the abuse that a treaty 
was made between Stephen and the duko 
of Normandy (afterwards Henry II.) that 
a certain number of the Cs. should bo 
demolished within a stated time. This 
was done, but not to the extent stipulated. 
The Norman C. was built generally on an 
eminence, and on a bunk of a riv. Its 
most characteristic feature was its Inner- 
most and strongest part— the keep. This 
was a square or an ohlon]^ tower, the >valls 
of which, built of stone and mortar, were 
very thick; Indeed, these solid walls 
were Its chief defence. The basement 
was vaulted, no provision was made for 
•the entrance of light, and air was admitted 
only by very narrow openings in the walls. 
Here wore the store-rooms and the 
dungeons for prisoners. The entrance to 
the keep was usually on the first floor, 
admittance being gained either by a ladder 


called the outer bailey. Bound the 
inside of the inner wall were ofllces for 
rettiiiicrs and soldiers, granaries, store- 
houses. etc. The wall of the ouUt 
bailey was from 8 to 10 ft. thick, 20 to 30 
ft. high, and was surmounted by a para- 
pet at least a foot in thickness. This 
I»arapct, with its crenellated embattle- 
ments, protected the defernlers of the C.. 
who discharged arrows, darts, and stones 
through the erencllos. At the angles 
of this fortlflration wero the square or 
round towers called bastions; in or near 
one of these was the postern gate for the 
egress of messengers during a siege. The 
main gate was of enonnous strength, 
flanked by towers and closed by a port- 
eiilUs. Surrounding (ho whole fortross 
was a deep ditch or fosse, crossed by a 
drawbridge. Between tbe ditch and the 
rin. entrance there was often a high 
attlemented wall called a barbican, to 
defend tbe gate and the drawbridge, 
which could be pulled up against it, thus 
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onttlnff off communication. Later castles Castleford, tn. In the W. RicUng- of 
departed in architectural stylo and Yorkshire, K^land, situated on the R. 
conception considerably from the Norman, Aire, 10 m. S.E. of Leeds. It is a colliery 
asstnnini? in the reipru of Edward I. a dist., and there are choniicai and ^loss 
more utilitarian plan, loss in the nature of works, also potteries. Uoin. rclitss have 
private dwellings, and more in that of been discovered in places near by, and the 
barracks. Rhuddlan and Flint Cs. in Roni. road, Watlingatreet, missed through 
Wales are examples of this Edwardian the dist. Pop. ‘i52,0()0. 
deTclopment. Niuuerous mins remain. Castle Garden, circular fort in Flattery 
Some like Arundel and Alnwick have been I^ark, New York City. It was built in 
rebuilt on tho old plan. Others, notably 1807, and was originally eallod Fort. 
Rodiain in Sussex and Tattcrshall in Clinton, and was used for public functions. 
Lincolnshire, have been restored. A good It was tho hcad<iuartcrs for immigrants 
Impression of the appearance of a typical from 18o5 till 18!)0, when it was et] nipped 
medieval C. may bo derived from tho os an a<{uariiim. 

extant ruins of Rochester, Durham, and Castleisland, i)ar. and tn,, co Kerry. 
Berkeley (’s. F. M. Stenton, The Faro Pop of par. .'iOllO, of tn. 1300. 

Develojimtnf of Casilcsi in Knqland and Castleknock, vil. on the lafl'ey, co. 
Wales, 10 10; Sir O. Oman, Castles, 1926; Dublin. Eire, 5 m. from Dublin. Pop. 
N. G. Tranter, Fortalices and Early 200. 

Mansions of Southern Scotland, lOS.'i; Castlemaine, tn. of Talbot co., in the 
H. Braun, T/ic Cosfff:', 1936. stale of Victoria, Australia, on Forest 

.Castle, Egerton (1858-1920), Eng. Crock, and on the railroad from Melbourne 
author, educated at the univs. of Paris, to Echuca. The gold-mines near were 
Glasgow, Cambridge, and at the Royal among the first to be opened in (he 
Military College, Sandhurst. Ills novels colony. Pop. (>000. 

include Consequences (1891); The Liyhl Castlerea, rnrkt. tn., co. Hosroiniuon. 
of Scarthvy (1895); Young Jpril (1899); Eire. Pop. 1200. 

7Vie Secret Orchard (dramatised for the Castlereagh, Robert Stewart, Viscount, 
Kendals) (1901); and in collaboration second Marquess of Londonderry (1769- 
with his wife, Agnes, The Pride of 1822), eminent Kng. statesman. lie 
Jcnnico (1898); The Path Cmnedy was the second son of Robert, first 

Incomparable Pellairs (1904); If Youth inarquess of Loiulonderr.v , and wtia oilii- 
but Knexr (1905); The Lost Iphigenia cated at Ht. John’.s (’ollogc, Cambridge. 
(1911); The Grip of Life (1912); The Ho sat in the Irish Paiiuimciit in 1790, 
Ways of Miss Parbara (1914). Rewrote and was appointed keer)er of the privy 
Sariofo for Sir Henry Irving (1893) (with seal in 179?, and chi(tf s(*(*rctary for 
Pollock), and Desperate Pemedies for Ireland in 1798. (’. a^ li>(‘ly supported 

Mansfield. An authority on swordsman- Pitt in bringing about the union between 
ship; captain of the Brit. 6p6e and .sabre England and Ireland, arnl on entering the 
teams at the Olympie games, 1908. Imperial Parliament, he beeame secretary 

Castlebar, co. tn. of co. Mayo, Eire. It of state for war (1805-6). On the death 
is an important mrkt. tn. for agric. of Pitt, he resumed otfice under 1 Portland, 
producx.*, and there are also breweries and Tin* failure of the Walc.heren expedition 
some trade in linen. Here in 1641 the (1809) brought about a quarrel between 
Irish massofjrcd the Eng. garrison, and C. and Canning, the foreign secretary, 
in 1798 the Fr. Gen. Humbert defeated wliu'h re.sulted in their retirement from 
the Eng. in a battle facetiouslv called the oHice, and in the duel which took place 
‘C. Races.’ Pop. 1300. ' the latter was w^oiindcd. In 1812 C. 

Castleblayney, mrkt. tn., co. Monaghan, beeame foreign secreLiry under Lord 
Eire. l^op. 1600. Liverpool; it vva.s dining his period of 

Castlecary: 1. Mrkt. tn. of .'Somerset- olHce that \Vi*llingtoii won his brilliant 
sliire, England, 12 in. .\.E. of Yeovil, victories, the miccess of the campaign 
There are manuf.'^. of twine, horse-hair of 1812-14 being largely due to C/s 
floating, etc., nlso brickworks. I’op. steadfast and energetic policy. He 
1600. 2. Par. of J^nrling.shirc, Scotland, represented England at the congress of 

6 m. S.W. of Falkirk. It i.* the site of a Vienna (1814-1.>), the* treaty of Paris 
fort which defended the wall of A ntonimi.s. (181,5), anil tho treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
Castleoomer, tri. of Eire, in the eo. of (1818). The despotic measures resulting 
KJlkennv, and 10 m. from tho tn. of that from Iuh domestic policy were extremely 
name. It is situated on the U. Dinin. unjiopular. lie was regarded as being 
Pop. 900. responsible for tho ‘I’eterloo massacre,’ 

Castleconnell, vil. on tlic Hhannori tn and the 'Six Acts’ (1819), and few statefl- 
Limerick, Eire. Here are the ruins of men have been so hated by tho general 
Connell CasMo. There is good .salmon public. Ibarassed by affairs, in a fit of 
fishing. insanity, he coifunitted suicide with a 

Castle Donington, mrkt tii. of England, penknife at his Kentish fijoat, Foots Cray. 
In the CO. of Leicestei'sh ire, overlooking the As his eotlin wns being Carried to West- 
Soar and Trent valleys. It is 2 4 m. W. minster Abbey, a shout qf joy came from 
of Kegworth by rail. There are tnannfs. the crowd in tho streets. C, was un- 
of hosiery, silk? and baskets. Pop. 3000. doubtedly a harsh ruler, but the years of 
Castle Douglas, mrkt. tn. and bor. of peace that followed Napoleon’s fall were 
Scotland, situated In KlrkcudbrlgbUhire, largely duo to his wise diplomacy. See 
on Carlingwark Loch. The sheep and C.’s Correspondence and Dispatches, ed. 
cattle salce held horq are noted. Pop. Vane, 1847-58; tho lives by Sir A, Alison, 
3000. . the Marchioness of Londonderry, 
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1904; J. A. H. Marriott, 1936; and Lord 
Sall8bury’a Easaya (rep\ibIishod 1905). 

Castle Risini;, vll. near Kioto’s Lynn, 
Norfolk, EuKland, and formerly an 
important tn. and seaport. It is notable 
for the ruins of a fine Norman castle, 
for a beautiful twelfth -century church, and 
for Uede House, founded in 1(514 for a few 
poor women, whose successors even to-day 
wear the oriffioaJ Jacobean dress. Pop. 
200 . 

Caslleton, vii. in Derbyshire, Eng:land, 
13 in. W. of Shottield. It is situated at 
the foot of a hill, on tho summit of which 
stands Peak Cfistlo, erected by Win. 
I'cveril. tho natural son of William tho 
Conqueror. In the rieiifhbourhood are 
I*eak and Hpcedwell Caverns and the 
Blue John Wine. Notable also for its 
rtuorspar. Pop. 700. 

Castletown, formerly the cap. of tlie 
Isle of Man; in the extreme S. of the is., 
on the W. coast of C. Bay, 9 m. S.W. of 
Douglas, From a rock in the t;<mtre of 
tho tn. rises (Jastle Uii.shen, said to have j 
been erccteii in 9(30 by Gulhrcd II. of tho 
Orrys kings of Man. It was once tho 
residencto of kings, and was bc.sicged for 
six months by Robert Bruce in 1313. 
Tho castle has now been converted into 
a prison and barracks. King William’s 
College, in tho vi^oni. ’ ’ a noted school 
for boys. C. is a popular resort tor 
tourists. Pop. 2000. 

Castor, abbreviation for Castoreum (Gk. 
»ca(TTcup, beaver), reddish-brown substance 
obtained from the licaver, being con- 
tained in two pear-shaped poueln‘S near 
the organs of reprodnetion. It contains a 
crystulliiie substance citstorin, salicin, 
benzoic acid, and other siibatances, has a 
bitter taste and a strong, penetruting, and 
enduring odour. Formerly it was much 
esteemed a.s a medicine, being used in the 
form of a tiiu-tun' as a stimulant and 
untispasmoilic, hut it is now usetl only in 
perfumery. 

Castor (Alpha Geminorum), one of the 
tw’o brigbts stars in the head of the ‘twins’ 
which form the constellatjon (Jemini. It 
is a double star, that is to say, it consists of 
two stars so close togidher um api>arciitly, 
to the naked eye, to form one star. The 
two component stars arc nearly eciual in 
size, and togetiicr form the atipenranco of a 
third inagiiitnde. 

Caator and Pollux ((Jk. EohnivHres), twin 
gods of Greece and Rome, known as the 
Dioscuri. According to Homer they were 
the sons of Leda and Tvudareus, king of 
I.aced(eiTion, and brothers of Helen and 
Clytaunncstra. According to another 
version, Zeus appeared to Leda in tho form 
of a swan, niid she horc tAvo egg'?, from one 
of which came P. and Helen, children of 
Zeus, and from the other C. and (rivticin- 
nestra, cbildi^im of Tyudarcii.‘». Thus P. 
was immortal, while il was subject to old 
Rgc, sickness, and death. Tiiey both took 
part in the expedition of tho Argonauts, 
.during which P. slew Aiuycus, and in 
consequence became famous as a boxer 
and wrestler. C. was renowned for his 
horsemanship. They made war upon the 
Athenians to recover their sister Helen, 
who had been carried away by Theseus. 


C. and P. seized the intended brides of 
Lynceus and Idas, sons of Apbareus, and 
in the battle that ensued C. was slain by 
Idas. P, avenged his brother by kilhrig 
both the Apharidne, and then besought 
Zeus to grant immortality to his brother, 
Zeus allowed them to share immortality, 
so that each dwelt in the abode of gods on 
aitonuito days. It is also said that Zeus 
placetl them among the stars as Gemini. 
The Dioscuri were worshipped as protec- 
tors of sailors. 'Fhe Itoms. believed that 
they owed to them tho victory at Regillus, 
and erected to their worship a temple 
opposila that of Vesta. They were 
always represented a.s riding white steeds, 
with a star shining on their helmets. 

Castoreum, see Cahtok. 

Castoridee, name of the third family of 
the sub-order Simplicidentata of trio 
rodents. It contains a simple living 
geiuib. Cantor, the beaver, one species of 
which is European, the other N. Amcr. 
Many extinct forms of this family are 
found as fossils. 

Castor Oil, heavy viscid natural oil 
obtained by crushing tho seeds of the 
C. O. plant, Uicinua communis. These 
are drat rolled, and then placed in hempen 
bags and subjected to high pressure by 
which the oil is squeezed out. The plant 
is grown ohietly in India, the greater part 
coming through Calcutta, but it is also 
grown in the U.S.A., France, and Italy. 
(;hcmicnlly It is the glyceride of ricinoleio 
acid, and is soluble in alcohol, the sp. gr. 
varies from 0 960 to 0-9C8, and the freezing 
point trom 10'’ to 18'’ C. Tlie best is 
‘cold -drawn C. which is extracted 

w'ltliout heat and is pale yellow or nearly 
colourless and aluiost tasteless. It is 
used in medicine as a safe non -irritating 
purgative, tho most suitable for young 
I'hildrcn. It causes only evacuation 
ot the bowel‘<, and is vci^' useful for 
cases of gastritis, enteritis, and dysentery. 
The iloso varies from a toaspoonful to two 
tablespoons, and as the cheaper varieties 
have a ilisagreeahle taste, it is generally 
advisable to mix it with something mere 
palatable, such as milk or lemon juice. 
The raw oil is used as a lubricant, as a 
mordant in dyeing, and in India as an 
illnminant. 

Castration, operation of rcniovmir the 
testicles or reproductive oriraiis of the 
male for various purposes. In human 
beings it is generally performed when these 
organs are injured or diseased, while m 
the E. it is a precautionary measure 
practised on slaves destined to become 
eunuchs or guardians of tho harem or 
' seraglio. The operation is also performed 
on horsc^s, pigs, sheep, ami cattle. The 
elTeet is much the same in all undo animals 
treated in this maiim^r. If it is done 
before puberty tlie nuisciilLne qualities are 
not deveIoi>ed. In Jnnnan males the 
voice docs not break uor the hair grow 
upon the face; in sheep and cattle tho 
horns are either not formed or they take a 
shape similar to those possessed by 
females. A ciuv* rated cock does not crow, 
and its feathers are ehangod In oharaoter. 
lleproductioii is quite impossible. If 
the operation is performed oft^r puberty. 
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it is often danKorous in its efTeots, the 
change is slow in the masculine qualities, 
and procreative power Is not Immediately 
tost. It was in the sevontoenth century 
that the Sistlne Chapel in Rome sub- 
stituted castrati for the imported adult 
male sopranos or * falsettists * of Spain, 
whose effects were obtained by some 
process which is now unknown. The 
artificial male soprano or contralto was 
obtained by an operation in boyhood on 
the sojcual organs which hindered the 
development of some of the character- 
istics of manhood and thereby perpetuated 
the boy’s typo of voice. Terhaps the 
most celebrated cjiatrato singer of all time 
was Farinclli {q.r.). 

Castren, Mathias Alexander (1813-52), 
Finnish philologist, b. at Tervola. in N. 
Finland. lie studied In Tornca and also 
in Helsingfors. His intense Interest in 
Lbnnrot’s publication of Kalevala seems 
to havd impelled him to the study of 
the language and literature of his country. 
For this purpose ho lourneyed on foot 
through Finnish Lapland in 1838 and 
through Karelia in 1839. collecting 
ballads and songs of Finnish mythology. 
As a result of these excuraions he pub. 
l)e Affimtaie Declinaiionuin in Lingua 
Fennica (1839), and a Swedish translation 
of the epic Kalevala (1841). With 
Lhnnrot, no continued his literary 
researches in Finland, Norway, and 
Russia (1841-45), and worked at the 
St. Petersburg Academy (1845-49). In 
1851 ho was appointed prof, of the F'innlsh 
language and literature at t^o imlv. of 
Helsingfors. Ho is considered the 
founder of I'ral-AlLaian philology. See 
life by J. W. Snellman in SamUuUArbeien, 
1892-1901. 

Castrense Peoulium’ (Lat. peculiutn) 
literally denoted property in cattle (from 
pcciw, fettle), hut came to be used of the 
private property of a wife, or that wliich 
la given by a father or master to his child 
or slave. Accordlni? to Rom. law a man 
bad no property independently of his 
father, but C. P., that is money acquired 
by military service (Lat. castra, a camp), 
was regarded as the private property of a 
son. Later a man was allowed to be sole 
possessor of any professional earnings, and 
of property inherited through his mother, 
in which cases it was known as quasi-O. P. 

Ca^tres, tn. of France, in the dopt. of 
Torn, 46 m. E. of Toulouse. It is situated 
on both sides of the 11. Agout, which is 
spanned by stone bridges. It is thought 
that the to. is on the site of an old Rom. 
camp, hcnco its name; but Its hist, goes 
back to the foundation there of a Bene- 
dictino abbey in 647. In the sixteenth 
century it was a Huguenot stronghold. 
The tn. ts beautifully kept, and has an 
Important trade In manufactured goods, 
leather, paper, dyeing, machinery, parch- 
ment, etc. Pop. 30,700. 

Castiias, or P^t Castres, cap. of the is. of 
8t. Lucia, W. %dles. It Is situated in 
Garenage Bay and makes an ozoellcnt port 
and harbour. The port of O. Is one of the 
best harbours In the W. Indies. It ts 
land-locked and provides facilitioa for 
coating watering snips and for loading 


and disohandng carap which are un- 
equalled in these is. C. has a large trade 
in sugar and cacao. G. was largely 
destroyed by Are on the night of June 
19, 1948. Buildings dostrnyed included 
gov. ottioes and tlio chief business houses. 
There was no loss of life, hut some 20,000 
of the pop. wore mode homeless. The 
fire started in a tailor’s premises, and 
the police — the town’s only fire-fighting 
force — had little hope of controlling 
the flames owing to the low pressure 
of the water supply, depleted by a long 
drought. The estimated pop. of O. and 
diet, is 20,800. 

Castro, modern name givon to the chief 
tn.s. of certain is. in the Gk. Archipelago, 
viz., Chios, Llnmo (Lemnos), and Mltlline 
(Mytileno), which are otherwise known by 
the names of the is. 

Castro. Alfonso (c. 1495-1558), Sp. 

theologian, b. at Zamora. He entered the 
Franciscan order, and becanio private 
chaplain to Philip 11.. whom ho accom- 
panied to England In 1554 for the purpose 
of negotiating a marriage between that 
monarch and Queen Mary. Ho wrote a 
Lat. work on heresy, on tilled Adversus 
omnes hstrese^ libri xiv. (1534). He was 
sent with Philip of Spain to England as 
his adviser, 1554, and criticized the 
burnings of Kng. heretics. His pub. 
sermons on heretics include I)e justa 
hmreticorum punitione (1547), and De 
potestate legis pcenalxs (1550). Became 
archbishop of ('ompostella, 1557. 

Castro, Cipriano or Cypriano (c 1858- 
1921), Venezuelan military leader and 
pre.sldent, b. in the Andean prov. of 
Tachira. His porontH were 8p. mestizos 
of the peasant claas. Ho early t-ook an 
active part in local politics in Capacho, as 
a Liberal, forming a party calle»l ‘Cas- 
tristos.* In 1866 C?» was successful In the 
‘battle of (;apacho’ against Morales, who 
was local representative of the L6pez 
gov. In 1899 C. headed a rebellion 
against President Amlrade. After en- 
gagements Id Las Pilas, at Zumbador, and 
San Crlstbbal, he pushed his way on to the 
cap., Caracas. Andrade (led to Curacao, 
and C. declared liJmself Jgfe supremo 
(supremo military leader). He was made 
provisional president of V’enezuela by the 
coDstituent assembly (1901). and in 1902 
was formally elected president for six 
oars. His administration was marked 
y numerous uprisings, first that of 
IlernAndez, then that of I’oraza. and 
Anally that headed by Matos (1902-3), 
w’ho tried to win the support of foroim 

f rovs. C. went to Europe In Dec. 19()8, 
caving bis powers in the hands of the 
vice-president G6mez, who seized the 
presidency In 1909, and was popularly 
confirmed. In 1913 (X unsuccessfully 
tried to regain power. Ho remalnod a 
wanderer, cnlofly in Germany. lie d. at 
San Juan (Puerto Rico),Ileo. 5, 1924. 

Castro, Inez de (d. 1555). Sp. noble- 
woman, whose end story has been used by 
poets and dramatists. In 1340 she lived 
with her cousin, Costam;a de Paza, the 
betrothed wife of Dom Pedro, the son of 
Alfonso IV. of Portugal. On tho death of 
her cousin In 1345, she secretly married 
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Dom Pedro. Alfonso, fearing that this 
union would be injurious to Ferdinand, 
the young son of Costanva, ordered her to 
he put to death. When Doin Pedro 
aHcendod the throne in 1357 he avenged 
her death and. according to one tradition, 
ordered his nobles to nay homage to her 
exhumed body. Camoens. Lusiadas. 

Castro, JoHo Uuanl de (1500-48). 
PortiigueHe admiral. 6. at Lisbon, the son 
of Alvaro de 0., governor of Lisbon. 
Uo had the same tutor as Emanuel I.*8 
son, the Infant Dom Luis, who ha<l a life* 
long attarhoient for his young playmate. 
They were both present at tlie siege of 
Tunis in 1.035. Upon his return to Lisbon 
V. received from the king a commission 
for the command of Ran Pablo de Salva- 
terra in 1.538. C. was a man always 
contented with small means, hut thirstod 
to do deeds of bravery, lie married a 
noble Portuguese la«iy who was equally 
indilTercnt to wealth. Sailed to the 
Indies and joined the aventureAros for 
tlie relief of Din. In 1543 C. undertook 
the task of clearing the sea of pirates, and 
later on again lie was sent out to the Indies, 
where he ulllmately received the appoint- 
ment of viceroy, Imt d. soon afterwanla. 

Castro del Rio, tn. in the prov. of 
(’ordova. Andalusia, Spain, on the r. b. of 
the (Jiiadajoz. Part < " the old walls and 
a Moorish castle remain. Tlicre arc 
munufH. of woollen goods and earthenware. 
Por». 1*2.000. 

Castrogiovanni. city of Sicily, 13 rn. N.E. 
of Caltanisseltu. It is liuilt on a rnt. at an 
altitude of 3000 ft. and occup.ca the site of 
the anet. Enna, In the nelglibourhood 
is Lake F*ergusu. which is aasoeiated vMtIi 
the Proserpina myth Tlierc Is a ttne 
caMiodrnl (foundc<i in 1307), an anet. 
citadel, liU Itocca, and a ca.stle built by 
Frederick 11. of Aragon. The chief trade 
is In rock-«all arnl sulptiur. I’op. 32,.500 

Castroreale, tn. of .'^ic ily, on the Ca.stro, 
1*2 in. R.W. of Miln7.zo. It has hot 
sulphur springs. Po]). 11,000. 

Castro-Drdiales, tn in the prov. of 
Santander, Spam, on the bav of Biscay. 
Tlie chief industry Is fishing, and fish ami 
timber arc exported. To the Homs, 
umler Vespasian It w’oa known as Flavio- 
brlga. The tn. was sacked by the Fr. 
anny in 1813. Pop. 10,000. 

Castrovillarl, tn. of Italy in the prov. 
of Coaenza, Uaiahria, situated In a fertile 
valley. Olive oil is tlic chief pnuiuetioii, 
and the manuf. of casks is carried on. 
Pop 10,000. 

Castro y Bellvis, Guillen de (1 .560-1031 >, 
Rp. dramatist, rliiefly famous for his 
Lou Mnveendes del ('id, from which 
Corneille liorrowed his materials for his 
tragedy Le Cid. C. was a Valencian by 
birth, and soon came Into prominence a.s a 

Brit. Isles lincbidliig Irelami) . 
Indian Empire (lirlt. and Indian) 
Dominion of Canada 
Commonwealth of Australia . 

* Dominion of Now Zealand 
Union of R. \frtoa . 

Newfoundland 

Colonies 


man of letters. He lived at Madrid, and 
was very friendly with the famous Sp, 
dramatist Lope de Vega, to wboiri ho was 
greatly indebted for his stylo. He wrote 
some forty plays, chief among which may 
be reckoned his Fcmar en propria Monexia 
and La Justiiia en la Pi^dad. C. has the 
characteristics of the ap. writijrs of 
rornanf’e. His stylo is vigorous and 
passionate, and I hero is tlie romantic 
atmosphere so pnciillar to the old Rp. 
romancerns. Ho d. in groat poverty. 

Castrucoio Castraoani (1 281 "13*28), It. 
general and soldier of fortune, 5. of noble 
family in Lucca. Tn the early years of 
his career he served successively In’ France, 
England, and Lombardy. He won a 
staunch Ghibclline, and the people of 
Lucca made him the chief of their republic. 
In return for ids services as adviser in his 
campaign against the Gueiphs, the 
Emperor Louis of Bavaria made him duke 
of Lucca, Pistoja, Volterra, and Lum- 

f rrana, as well as count palatine. At the 
lead of the Ghibclline party he carried on 
a war against the Florentines for fifteen 
years, at the end of which he d.. on the 
very point of winning for liimself a magni- 
ficent position as supremo authority in 
Tuscany, J 3*21). His dcat h was a fatal lilow 
to the GhibeJlinc party in Italy. Machia- 
velli*R book, ('’astrueno (^astnu'oni, i.s more 
a work of imagination than a hist, of facts. 
Castrum Lucii, net CilALrs. 

Castrum Novum Ariannrum. see 
Camtkl.v \pnMiv, 

Castuera, tn. and com. of Spam, In the 
r»rov. of Badajoz, situated near the 
Guadaliia, with a trade in wiaas and 
fruit. Pop. 7100. 

Casualties. In iaw’ of Scotland, ‘C. of 
siiperiorit V,’ now virtnallv oi>8olete. w’ere 
certain occasional pavmcnts analogous 
tn anet. feudal dues, paid to the superior 
lord bv a tenant for the recognition of his 
tenancy. 'I'he only C. that survived until 
recent times wiu’O those payable to the 
superior In consequence of the tran.s- 
mission of the feu (fief or tenaney) by sale 
or .siicccRKion to a new va-ssat. The 
payment nunle bv an heir on taking up his 
estate wjis known as a C. of relief G.at. 
rele*ar€, to take up). The (’oriveynncing 
Act. 1874, makes (?. fixed, and not ‘(lusnal* 
or accnlcntal. payments in the atisence of 
expiess sUimiation to the contrary. C. 
siicli as now exist may lie redeemed in 
jiavmenr of ccitain cajiltai sums 

Casualties in the First World War (1014- 
l!n8). 1. firilish Pminre ('fisualhes : Tho 

lolal number of officers and men oi the 
Brit. Empire forces wlio lo•^f tbeir Jives in 
ami through the First World War was ap- 
proximately 1,086,1)00, of whom 1.048.8.50 
were military C*. and 41.050 were naval. 
These C. were distrlbuiAJil as follows; 

812.300 

7 3.150 

6*2.800 

60,4.50 

18,200 

9,0.50 

1.600 

. 52.050 

Total 1,089.900 
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Tho munber of wounclod was appro^iimately 2.401^000, dlatribiited as follows: 


Brit. Tsiea (ineludinjf Ireland) ...... 1,849,500 

Indian Empire (Brit, and Indian) ... 84,720 

noiiimiou of Canada . . ... 100,100 

mm on wealth of Australia ... . . 154,700 

Dominion of Now Zealand . . * . . 45,9.50 

Union of S. Africa . 17,850 

Newfoundland ... . 8,030 

Colonlos . 78,550 


Total 2,401.000 


Tho number of prisoners w.a.s appro.vtmatoly as follows. 

Hrit. Isle.s (ineinding Ireland) . 

Indian Kinpirt* (Brit, and Indian) 

Doudflion of (Canada 
Commonwealth of Australia 
]>ominion of New Zealand 
Union of y. Afriea . 

NowfoundJand 


170.390 

11,200 

3.730 

4,080 

500 

1,540 

150 


Total 191,650 


The total military C. (inetudlm' those of the Royal Naval Div.) reported up to the 
Armistice (excludintf the ‘niLsainjt* suhaeqiienlly ‘i>rosiimed dead’) in the c'hief 
theatres of operations were: 


Theatre oj 
OperatioiiH 

j Killed (includint/ died Jrom j 
irouncUi and other causes) ■ 

IVaunded 

i 

Officers 1 

Other Hanks ! 

Officers 

other Ranks 

France and Flanders 

1 36,769 1 

612,270 

87.972 

1,799,122 

Dardanelles 

! 1.6.55 ! 

29,360 1 

2,786 

70,571 

Mesopotamia 

1,447 

38,315 ! 

2,646 

50,586 

Egypt 

1,186 

18,969 > 

2,377 

37,838 

Salon ica 

340 

9,460 1 

826 

16,088 

E. Africa 

4 ‘28 ; 

10,702 

’'•479 1 

7,446 

Italy 

S 1*20 i 

1.972 ; 

1 

:ni 1 

4.423 


The ‘missintf’ natnrnlly presented a 
problem in a war which In the cliaraoter 
and extent of its operations had no 
precedent. In so far ns reliance could he 
placed on lists of prisoners of war, tho 
mii^ini? who did not figure in those lists 
mUtht he regarded as killed. The process 
of ‘presuming dead’ tliosc who did not 
return in the course of two years after 
tho cessation of hostilities of necessity 
Increased the C. of the dead by a largo 
number and, iiicidentilly, cstab. tho 
reliability of the pri.soner lists. Thei-e 
were, at the Armistice, about 130,000 
cases of Brit, officers and other ranks of 
whom no trace had, till then, been found; 
but €is a result of the excavation work 
carried on in the w’ar areas, some 70,000 


Killed m atition or died of wounds 
Died ..... 
Wounded in action . 

Missing ..... 
Prisoners of war and interned 
loured . 


of the bodlo.s were found during tho first 
deea«le after tho Armi.stiee. In spite of 
the .s<ale on which operations were eon- 
♦lucted, it IS certain tluit few if any cases 
are on record of any man rf3turulng after 
beum onieiully posted as dead. A year 
or two after the Armistice the groat 
majority of the ‘missing’ were, though not 
till after exhaustive uuiuiry, ‘presumed 
dea<l,’ and their names accordingly 
traiisfrrred to tho official rolls of the 
dcatl. In some few cases death was not 
proiurncd. 

Bnt. naval (J. (iucludiug Morcuntlle 
Marine Reserve while serving in naval 
ships and merchant ship.s, but excluding 
tho Boyal Naval Div. and Brit. Mercan- 
tile Marine losses): 


Officers 

Men 

2,074 

‘20,735 

400 

11,433 

549 

3,901 

— 

‘2 

262 

004 

256 

392 
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Comparative figures of lirit. and Gor. 
C. on the Urlt. sector of the W. front 
during the four years of hostiliUea, as 
compiled with the aid of the Federal 
Archives at Fotsdam, give the following 
results: (1) The total lirit. officer C. was 
116,741; Ger. 47,250. i.e, Brit.: Ger.-- 
6 : 2. (2) Brit, other ranks, 2,325,932; 


Ger.. 1,633,140; i.e. Brit.: Ger. « 3 : 2; 
(3) total Brit, C. to all ranks during the 
period in question was 2,441,673; Ger., 
1,680,396; i.e. Brit. : Ger. = 3 : 2. 

(See Statistics of the Military Effort oj 
the lintiah Empire during the Great War, 
issued by the War Office in March 1922. 
a detailed but incomplete document.) 


2. Allied and Associated Nations* Casualties: 


France . 

Belgium . 

Italy 
Serbia . 

Rumania 
U.S.A. . 

Fortugal 

3. Central Empires* Casualties : 
Oorniany 

Austria and Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Turkey . 


Killed and Died 

IVounded 

1,303,388 

1,490,000 

38,172 

44.686 

460,000 

947,000 

127,535 

133,148 

335,706 

not recorded 

115,600 

205,690 

7.222 

13,751 

K tiled and Died 

fVnu tided 

2,050,466 

4,202,028 

1.200,000 

3,620,000 

101,224 

152.400 

300,000 

570,000 


(The flguree for Turkey are approximative. ) 


Casualties in the Second World War 

(1939-45). 1. 1 (t/l of the Armed 

Forces of the Hritish (iommonu'ealth and 
Empire, reporled. from September 3 , 1939 , 
to the end of the war, excluding deaths from 
natural causes: I'his statcniont gives the 
total number of casualties reported up to 
Aug. 14, 1945. It includes all men re* 
liortcd prisoners of war niul, lii the case 
of the armed forces of the United King- 
dom, New Zealand, S. Africa, and the 


colonics, all men reported missing duniig 
the war. The llgurus exclude (1.) civilian 
casualties duo to cueiny action, (ii.) 
caHiialticH to merchant seamen, and (iii.) 
casualties to members of the Home Guard 
while on duty. 

Tho total number of officers and men of 
the Brit. Kmpiie forces who lost their llve.s 
in and through tho .Second VVfuld War 
was 353,652. These C. were distributed 
a.s follows : 


United Kingdom 
Canada . 
Australia 
New Zealand . 
H. Africa 
India 
( ‘olonies . 


244.723 

37,476 

23,365 

10,033 

6,840 

24,338 

6.877 


Total 353.652 


The number of missing w'as 90,844. 
India) include those who rejoinod : 

United Kingdom 

Canada .... 

Australia 

New Zealand . 

S. Africa 

India .... 
Colonies . 


The figim's (except for Canada, Au.stralia, and 


63,039 
l,84.i 
6,0.30 
2,12il 
1.841 
11.754 
1 4 ,208 


Total 90,8*4 


Tho number of wounded was 4 75,070, distrinuted ns follow.s 


United Kingdom 
Canada . 
Australia 
New Zealand . 
S. Africa 
India 
Colonies . 


277,090 

^. 3,174 

30,803 

19,314 

14,363 

64,354 

6,972 


475,070 


K.E. 3 


Total 


M 
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The number of prisoners. Including; service internees, was 320,459. The in- 

cludes 20,147 oUlcers and other ranks mlssinj? but presumed to be prisoners of war, 
and prisoners of war who were repatriated or liberated or who escaped : 

United Kingdom ........ 130,405 

Canada .......... 9.045 

Australia ......... 26,303 

New Zealand . . . . . . . . . 8,453 

S. Afri(«i 14,589 

India 79,489 

Colonics .......... 8,115 

Totol 326,450 

Tl>e figures for the United Kingdom under the four categories of C. include men from 
overseas serving in those forces, in particular from Newfoundland and S. Uhodesia. 


2. Casualties to Merchant Seamen re- 
ported from September 3 , 1939 , io the end of 
the war; 

Deaths .... 30,189 

Miasing .... 5,264 

Wounded .... 4,402 

Internees .... 5,556 

Total 45,411 

The figure for deaths ineludc'S those who 
d. in internment and those presumed dead 
fn missing slilps, but excludes deaths from 
natural causes. The figures for deaths, 
missing, and internees ineludo men of all 
nationalities who served in Brit, registered 
ships and flslilng boats, and Brit, subjects 
who served on foreign ships requisitioned 
or chartered by His Maje.sty’.s Oov. during 
tlie war. The figure for internec.s in- 
cludes those who w'ore repatriated or who 
escaped. 

Casuarinacese, A\istral1an order of 
Dicotyledons containing tho single genus 
Casuanna. The species are trees some- 
what resembling the Equisetum in appear- 
ance, the branches heing'all long, drooping, 
green, and wiry, with channelled iiiterodes 
and very small, scale- like sheaths in place 
of leaves. The flowers are in male uiul 
female catkins, the male flower con- 
sisting of a single' stamen and two 
perianth -leaves, while the female consists 
of two sync^rpous carpels, which form a 
unilocular ovary. The stamens and 
styles both hang out over their bracts and 
are wind-pollinated. Tho male flow’ers 
are borne in terminal spikes and the 
females resemble a pine-cone in ap- 
pearance, The wood of the plants is 
called beef-wood, and young .shoots afford 
fodder for cattle. 

Casuarius, see Ca.s.sovv ahy. 

Casuistry (Lat. casus, instance, point 
of lavr), art of bringing moral priuoiplos 
to bear in particular cases — applied 
morality. From the scveiith to the 
eleventh century The Eenitenlial Hook 
was used as a guide for conscience. 
Moral theology begun with the m^hoolmen 
of the thirteenth century. The Secunda 
Secundes of Thomas Aquinas is a well- 
known work on moral theolo^ but too 
scientific for general use. The science 
was largely developed bv tho medieval 
Church in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. See Pascal, teltres Pro- 
mneiaiUs, 1656-57; H. Bldgwick, Tlistory 
of Ethics^ 1892; H. Rashdall, Theory of 
Good and Evil, 1907. 


Casus Belli (Lat. cause of war), grounds 
wiiich, by mieriiational law, are sufficient 
for declaring war. Tho causes for war 
were strictly defined, so that war might 
bo used as the lust extremity in contlicto 
between nutious. Sec Intkrnational 
Law: HAcnJii CoxFKKicxrK. 

Cat, in genern], any member of the 
inainmalian family Felidte, including tho 
lion, tiger, panther, leopard, lynx, Jaguar, 
etc., hut the naine is more usually limited 
to tlio smaller species. Cs. are typicfik 
teliiroid carnivores, distinguished l>y 
w’onderful flexibility and strength of 
spine, perfect iiieclianism of the claws, a 
small, supple head, looseness of skin, 
swiftness of movement, grace, and 
muscularity. They are mostly splendid 
climbers and jumpers. They have thirty 
teeth, rough tongues, and long whi.skers or 
feelers vtbrissiv), io assist the eyesight at 
night. The pupils of their eyes expand 
and contract ac(‘ording to the light about 
them. Tho original abode of tho domestlir 
C. (Fehs domestica) is not ctTtaiuly known, 
but it is probably descended from the 
Felts enffra of anct. Egypt, wdiich was 
worshipped at a vary early period as an 
object of veneration, and not from the 
fierce, wild Felis caitts of Europe. Os. 
are more prone than dogs to revert to a 
wild or sciiii-wiJd state, but no true wild 
6pccie.s exactly resembles them. They 
arc hardly mentioned in anct. W'ritcrs of 
Greece, Koine, or Jiidiea, and it is known 
that in the earlier medieval period of 
Kunqio Cs. were ratiier rare and costly. 
They have been long known in China 
(from 500 a t>.), whence comes a fine 
variety wdtii soft, beautiful fur and 
pendulous tufted ears. The Manx, with 
merely a rudimentary tall, is supposed to 
ha\c come from Japan, hut is also called 
the Cornish C. In the widest sense the 
C. Hocilon (v^fliirolilca) of carnivores 
includes, besides Felidte, civets (Vlvor- 
ridie). aardwolves (l^roteleldie), and 
hyrcnas (Hyicnidfe). Of domestic Cs. 
the most fancied brood is the long- 
haired (Persian ). The most valued are of 
a very uniform pale silv^ir or chlnohllla 
colour, without iiiarklng or shading, and 
with green eyes, but to-day the champion- 
ship award generally go^ to a blue or 
cream, while tho blue oring the highest 
prices and command the highest fees. 
Blue Persians should have deep orange or 
amber eyes. Other popular varieties 
arc pure whites with blue eyes, deep coal- 
blacks with dark yellow eyes, rod tabby « 
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SiameHe (fawn), brown tnbby. and silver 
tabby. They may also be tortoiseshell or 
smoke colour. MarkinKS arc an Impor- 
tant point In Jiuljfing short-haired 
varieties. Usually there is little difference 
between males and females. Pure sandy 
Os. are nearly always males. All except 
the lion arc monogamous. They arc 
difficult to train and inclined by nature to 
be treacherous. Antcer Is shown by 
lasbliiK of the tail, pleasure by a deep, 
nmiblln^' purr in trie throat. Russia, 
Iceland, India, Mada(?ascar, and Abys- 
sinia all have fine breeds of domestic C. 
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Notable varieties are the An^fora (long- 
haired), Maltese and Ciiartrouse (bluisb- 
slate colour), Siamese (]»ale cream, with 
feet, lower legs, muzzle, and ears all black), 
and the Paraguay domestic (\ of America. 
As a race Cs. are not gregarious or 
co-operative, but prefer to live or hunt 
alone (sec Kipling’s ./asf JSo iiiUtries, 'The 
Cat that Walked 1^ Himself’), or In small 
family parties. The small species (es- 
pecially the Felis dom^fitica) have young 
very frequently, often as Jiiaiiy tis four 
or five at a birth. For about ten days 
after birth a kitten’s eyes remain un- 
opened. The eyes are always blue at 
first changing gradually later on to green 
or yellow In most varietlos. Cs. soon grow 
Attached to particular spots or comers of a 
bou^. They are good mousers if not 
spoilt by too much i>ettliig. Most kinds 
0^ not very affectionate. In Persians 
me kittens’ playfulness gives place to 
extreme dignity. Cs. should be given two 
day ; the diet consisting of meat, 
ranhJt'*(oooked or nnoofxked), cooked fish. 


Of fowl, bread scraps soaked in milk, and 
green vegetables. Cooking of certain 
meats or offal is necessary because of the 
possibility of worm infestation. Snmll 
bones should bo avoided. Water should 
always be available for the C., and it 
should have «at Iciwst two drinks of milk 
daily. Cs. are subject to numerous ail- 
ments. but care and ai.tentloD to diet may 
keep the animal free of them. Among Lho 
more serious are canker of the ear, 
dlarrlicea, inffamination of ttio bowels, 
inffuenza, mango, and worms. The 
methods of treatment are described fully 
In the pubs, of the manufacturers of C. 
medicines, but in serious cases a veterin- 
ary surgeon should always be consulted. 

Shows. The earliest C. show in Britain 
was at the Crystal Palace, 1871 ; the first 
ill Scotland soon after in Edinburgh. 
The National C. Club was instituted under 
Weir’s presidency, 1887. Its arm. ex- 
lilbition is usually held in autumn. The 
Scottish C. Club, formed 1894, holds an 
ann. show in Edinburgh or (jlasgow. 
Besides the National C. Club shows, the 
shows recognised in England for cham- 
pionship purposes arc those held at 
Newbury and Croydon, the Midland 
Cos. show held at Worcester, Malvern, 
or Cheltenham, and the S. Cos. show. 
The Siamese C. Club (founded 1901) holds 
a championship show each autumn in 
London. See I. M. Mellen, A Practical 
Cat Book, 1939; M. H. Clarke, Fir.^t Aid to 
Bogs and Cats. 1941 ; M. Joseph, Cat’s 
Compang. 1940; P. M. Soderherg, Cat 
Breedtng and Grueral Management. 1948. 

Cat, Christopher (/f. 1702-33). Keeper 
of the Cat and Fiddle Inn, London, and, 
subsequently, of the Fountain Tavern, 
in which the Kit-Cat Club hold its 
meetings, 1703-20. 

Catabrosa, inconspicuous genus of 
Gramincae whicli grow's in teniperaU* 
countries. There is only one Brit, species, 
the wliorl-grass, C. aquaticus^ found in 
ponds, ditches, and wet sands. 

Cataoas, tn. of Peru, S. America, in 
the prov. of Piura. Pop. 4000. 

Cataclysmal Action, theory of world 
lust, m vogue among geologists in the 
early part of the nineteenth century anti 
thereabouts, to account for the revela- 
tions wliieh had boon made with regard to 
foasiJ remains. It attempted to explsin 
the great differencses in the fossiljferoii^ 
remains in conswutive beds by fissuining 
violent catastrophes wldch swept over the 
earth, killing the inhab. nii<l altering its 
character. The tlieory is now abandoned, 
and the uniform itariati theory brought 
forward by Lyell, In wliieh the course of 
events has been sinular to those of modern 
times, takes ita place. 

Catacombs (Gk. Kara, dtuvn, and 
a hollow), oxeavatlon-^ forming subter- 
ranean galleries for the burial of the dead. 
The original term, caiacnmbie. was at first 
applied to a particular burial place only — 
tthat of tlie basllioa of St. Sebastian — 
and the word did not refer to the exoava- 
tiona for the tomus, but to the conforma- 
tion of the ground in the locality. The 
full title of this buryintr-PloM was 
camtterivni ad catcicumSas (thp 
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place In the hollow), often shortened to 
caktcumbds. In time the term became 
applied to all burial places in general, and 
so. In the ninth century, to the cn/pta or 
ciBmiterium of the Christian vaults now 
known in England as the catacomba. 
There are O. in many plfLces, but the 
most remarkable are those of Itomo. 
These are the C. of the Christians, and the 
earliest belong to the second century, 
though by far the greatest number 
belong to the third and fourth. After 
the fourth century inhumation in C. 
became more and more rare, burial in 
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sixtoentb century the reading of anct. 
writings brought about by tlie Konalssanco 
turned people’s attention again towards 
the C., and in l.^)78 they were accidentally 
rediscovered by Padre Bosio. This 
*Columl)us of the subterranean world’ 
devoted thirty years of his life to explor- 
; ing them, w'orking out their plan, and 
restoring and studying their monuments, 
j lie wrote an account of his wqrk in Itoina 
I Softerranea. Ever since the O. have boon 
the object of curiosity to millions, and 
the work lias been eontlniied by Aringhi 
and Boldctti in the seventeenth century. 
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churches taking il-s [ilaoc. But the 
great respect of the Christians for the 
dead caused the C. to be still held in 
extreme reverence; people continued to 
visit them in remembrance of their dead, 
and to do homage ot the tombs of the 
martyrs. There remain curious notices 
to visitors, itineraries of pilgrimages, etc., 
belon^ng to this time. The faithful took 
with them precious perfumes, which they 
poured through the cracks at the top of 
the martyr's tomb, uud of which they 
carefully collected again every tiny drop 
as it passed through the cracks at the 
bottom, after having touched the body 
of the saint. With the invasion of Alario 
In A.D. 410, this cult ceased, the C. sharing 
in the general devastation. Indeed, at 
this time manj^ of the holy relics were 
removed and aeposited in the various 
churches for greater safety. There was, 
therefore, no longer any reason to visit 
the C.; ail trace of them was lost and they 
were forgotten. Towards the end of the 


.Seroux d’Aglncourt about 1825. and the 
devoted workers of modern times. Padre 
Marchl. his pupil De llossi, J. II. Parker, 
and others. Valuable illustrations have 
been prepared by Raoul Hochette. The 
C. consists of an interminable scries of 
long and narrow ^lerica, 3 to 4 ft. wido 
and 4 to 12 ft. high, crossing each other in 
all directions, forming multitudes of 
cross-roads, and constituting an in- 
extricablo labyrinth. In these ralleries, 
hewn in the volcanic rock, the dead are 
burled in niches or fora/ i, tier above tier, 
from a short space above tbe ground to 
the arched ceiling, in five, six or seven 
rows. There is no maso|iry, the ground 
supporting Itself. Many of the galleries 
are in two or three stagcs.'communicating 
with each other by stairs; The galleries 
are interspersed here and there by spaces 
much larger than the ordinary galleries; 
these are tbe chamber^ or cttincula, 
Boissier believes that the tomb of Joseph 
of Arimathea, with Its hi^rizontal nicoe 
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surmounted by an arcosoLium. served the 
early Christians as a model for these 
tombs. At various distances — sometimes 
300 paces — are vertical shafts for lifirht 
and air. The loculi were closed by slabs 
of marble or huge tiles, and cemented 
with great exactness. On them vvaa 
painted or incised a name and a date, 
with soinctimcH one or more of the Chris- 
tian symbols, a dove, an olive-branch, or 
the sacred monogram. The cttbicula were 
decorated with simple fresco-paintings, 
a curious mixture of pagan and Christian 
traditions forming the subjects. The 
chambers were family burial places, or 
contained tlio tombs of martyrs. Tlie C. 
are entered from churches above them, 
and Boinetimcs from siinplo openings in 
the ground. The old belief that the C. 
were secret places of worship of the early 
Christians is true only to a limited extent. 
There was no need for secrecy except 
during tiio fiercest of the persecutions 
when Christian worsh ip was poiial. There 
is every evidence, indeed, that at those 
times they were used for congregational 
worship. As places of refuge for any 
number of people or for any length of 
time, the O. must always have been 
impossible, though a hunted refugee may 
occasionally have found safety there. It 
appears to be estab. that the C. were 
entirely the work .d lUo early Christians, 
and not disused sand quarries, as w'aa 
once believed. The strata quarried for 
building purposes were quite unsultalilo 
for the construction of C., vvlilcli required 
strata of the hard volcanic rock. Among 
the more famous of the (). outside Romo 
are those of Naples, Syracuse, Palermo, 
Tuscany, Etruria, Malta, and Alexandria. 
The C. of Paris arc improperly so called 
— they are mere charnel houses. 

Catafalque (Fr., from J t. cafafalco, a word 
of unknown origin), temporary draped 
structure, representing a cenotaph, used 
for the lying in state and for the funerals 
of royalty and notable persons. 

Catalan, group of the Romance lan- 
guages, Bpokeri to-day by over 3,000,000 
people In the prove, of Gerona, Rarcelona, 
L6rlda, Tarragona, AlicanUN Valencia, and 
Castellbn de la Plana, Spain; in tho 
Fr. dept, of Pyr6n66s Orlciitalcs; in tho 
Balearic Is.; in tho dlst. of Alghcro, 
Sardinia; and in parts of (he Argentine 
Republic. C. dates from tlio thirteenth 
century, and closely resembles Provencal. 
During the fourteenth century it ciirae to 
be regarded os a literary language, and 
still attains to that dignity, tho revival 
ot jocha florals at Barcelona in 1859 having 
aroused much popular enthusiasm. The 
greatest O. poet of tho fifteenth century 
was Auzlas March, who wrote beautiful 
Cants (Tamor and Cants dc mart. Of 
modern poets, Balaguer and Perdaguer 
are chief. Among the prose writers ore 
Halmon Lull (Raymond Lully), Muntaner, 
and Desclot. Consult M. Mila y Fontanals, 
Esiudios de lengua caidlana, 1875; and 
Morel-Fatio, in Grdber*s Qrundriss der 
romanischen Philoloaie^ 1888. 

Catalan!, AngeUoa (1770-1849), famous 
It. singer who was the daughter of a 
tradesman, and was educated at the 


convent of Santa X^uola at Oubblo. Her 
glorious voice soon attracted attention, 
and she made a tour of Europe, receiving 
enormous fees, which were soon squau- 
deroii, through the extravagance of her 
husband, Capt. Valabrdgue. Her first 
appearance in London was In 1806 and she 
remained in England, a prima donna 
without a serious rival, for seven years. 

: It was she who introduced to the Eng. 

' .stage Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro^ in which 
she played Susanna to perfection. Her 
refusal, however, to allow other singers 
to share in her popularity meant that, 
during her management, opera In London 
was, for a time, ruined — for one singer 
does not constitute an opera or, recalling 
her husband’s cynical affirmation; *Ma 
femme ct quatre oil cinq poiipees — v'oiJa 
tout ce qu'il faut.' She later obtained 
the rnauagcinent of the Theatre Jtalien 
in Paris, together with a large sub- 
vention; but, on Napoleon’s return, she 
Iclt Paris and toured a number of Euro- 
pean cities arousing the wildest enthusi- 
asm. liater she returned to the Th6ati\^ 
Italien In Paris, but followed the same 
ruinous system there which had tem- 
porarily eclipsed the opera In liondon. 
Every expense on orchestra, other singers, 
and scenery w'as cut (iown so that tho 
receipts might go, together with the 
subvention, Into the hands of her husband. 
To suit this state of things the operas were 
arranged In such a way that little of the 
original savo llie name survived; while 
the rest coiLsistcd of variations by Rode, 
and similar items, with the celobratod 
Non regina Inl reduced instead of the 
concerted pieces and songs which had been 
exeisctl. Rut though she caino to 
I financial grief over the Paris opera bouse 
owing to her husband’s carelessness, she 
was unquestionably one of the famous 
operatic stars of all time with a voice of 
singular purity and power. She gave up 
public life In 1828. She was most liberal 
and generous In her subscriptions to 
charities and withal a woman of fine 
character. 

Catalaunian Fields or Plain, scene 
of tho battle in which Attila, king of tho 
llims, was dcfojited by tho forces under 
tho Rom. general Aetius in a.d. 451. Tho 
plain is generally thought to liave been 
eituat<^d round ChfLlons-sur-Marne, in tho 
old prov. of Champagne, France, but 
some authorities place it round Metz. 

Cataleotic Verses are sucli as are lacking 
a Byllablo In the last foot. Puttenham 
called them ‘maimed’ verses. .SVc Aca- 
TALKOriO. 

Catalepsy (from the (Rv. KnTnXrj\pi^, seiznrt}. 
or a taking possession of), term applied 
to a nervous affection, in whicii the patient 
becomes Insensible, and there is a sudden 
snspcnslon of all voluntary motion, the 
body becoming rigid and fixed, and so 
remaining until the end of tho attack. 
Id some cases there is complete in- 
sensibility, so that tho person appean^ 
to be dead. In other cases the patient 
appears to be labouring under great 
mental excitement, and gives utterance to 
vehement ejaoulations, or will even break 
out into song. The duration of tho 
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attack varies; somotiines tbe patient 
recovers after a few miuntes, sometimes 
after scv. hours, but in more serious cases 
the attack will run into weeks or months. 
In this case forcible feeding has to be 
adininistcrod, otherwise the patient would 
starve. C. is a complaint to which very 
sensitive people, women more especiallv, 
are prone, and the attack is usually 
occasioned by some great stress of 
emotion, whether dopressiou of spirits, 
mental excitement, or religious emotion. 
In the lost c^iso it assumes the form of a 
trance or ecstasy. Swedenborg’s trances 
were undoubtedly a kind ot O. This 
coin plaint is also associated with hysteria, 
and docs not necessarily mean mental 
derangement structurally, although it 
docs happen that C. is sometimes one of 
the symptoms of madness. It belongs to 
the class of those nervous disorders In 
which the various organs refuse to 
perform their functions owing to the 
abnormal physical and psychio state of 
the patient. There is a good deal of 
imposture practised in this particular 
affection; at the same time, epidemic 
(J. has been known to occur in which many 
people are affected at the same time. 
Moral means form a large part of the 
treatment as in tho case of hysteria. 
C. Is a type of schizophrenia. B’ixation 
of the limbs in any position they are made 
to assume, and insensitivity of tho w'hole 
body to pain, are characteristic features 
of the conditfon. 

Catalogue, in astronomy, the name 
given to a list of stars, to which is added 
the means of determining their positions, 
whether lata, and longs., or right ascen- 
sions and declinations. Such a C. not 
only forms a register of tho stars in 
iiuestion, but also gives tho means of 
computing the effects of precession, 
aberration, and nutation. Tho position 
of the star In the heavens at any given 
time can thus bo computed. Another 
kind of C., such as C. of comets, is 
coBcerned with purely jdiyslcal investi- 
gations, such as double stars and nobulse. 

Catalogues and Cataloguing (Gk. Mard- 
Aoyw, register, from raraAtyeiv, to enrol, 
pick out), list or enurnoratlon, generally 
in alphabetical order, of persons or things 
(sale C., pictui-e C.), especially of tho 
( ontents of a library or museum. Library 
(\ of a kind have existed since the earliest 
times and the modern library catalogue 
is but an extension of tho C. of the 
medieval libraries and of the lists com- 
piled by the first booksellers. The 
making of O. and l>il)liographies is a 
most Important branch of literary work; 
tbe catalogue i.s the list of books gathered 
together In one librarv; tho bibllogmnhy 
is the list of books written on any subject 
regardless of their actual location. Tho 
value of a literary collection may largely 
depend on good O. to make it of practical 
afsaistance. To meet ordinary reasonable 
demands two C. lire essential, one arranged 
by authors, one by subjects. Some 
Ubraiies have various other O., such as 
title C., and lists besides. The catalogue 
entry for each book bas three distinct 
parts: (1) Author; (2)’ Title proper; (3) 


imprint and collation, with various biblio- 
graphical details, C. are usually typed 
nowadays instead of being printed or 
written by hand, and the book form is 
largely being i*cplaced by tho card or 
sheaf catalogue, as this is more convenient 
when additions to or withdrawals from 
tho entries are made. The separate cards 
generally stand on edge in drawers or 
trays; tho sheaf entries are held in loose- 
loaf binders. Additions and withdrawals 
can he made to either card or sheaf at 
any time, thus ensuring that tho catalogtio 
Is always up to date. . Most libraries 
now compile their C. either in dictionary 
or elassilied form irrespective of whether 
tho C. is on ctinls or in sheaf form. Tho 
dictionary C. arranges in one alphabetical 
aeqnenco tho author, title, and subject 
entries, whilst the classified form is 
arranged according to the classification 
symbol taken from tho book classification 
system in use in the library. With a 
classified catalogue there are obvious 
advantages, as a logical arrangement of 
subjects Is assured, the catalogue being 
based on a system which shows what 
l)opks are grouped together on the slielves, 
whereas the dictionary arrangement is 
imrely fortuitous. Tho first to make 
definite scientific rules for comT>IUng book 
C. was Pnuizzf In lii that year 

appeared his ‘ninety -one rules’ to bo 
observed in making the llhrarv catalogue 
for tho Brit. Museum. K very book was to 
be catalogued from informntJon contained 
in itself; exact rules as to the entry of tho 
author’s name, the title of tho book, and 
Imprint dtfaiJs are laid down. Theso 
rules JiHve since been modified to meet tbo 
important i>rinciplo that under any 
author's name all the etls. of his works 
should appear in a single list. The revised 
Bnt. Museum rules were reprinted in 
19.36. Tho generiii catalogue of the 
Brit. Musciim is arranged under authors. 
Subject indexes are pub. periodically 
by tho Brit. Museum in which subject 
headings arc in alphabetical order. 
Most public libraries and others use an 
author catalogue based on tho Anglo- 
Amer. code rules or on tho Brit. Museum 
rules, and also a subject catalogue which 
is arranged according to tho hook classi- 
fication system adopted by tho library. 
Of subject classifications, that of J. D. 
Brown was devised In 1894. Subjects 
arc grouped In an evolutionary order, and 
the main divs. are matter and force, life, 
mind, and i-ecord; It is a simple system, 
complete and capable of expansion. Very 
few libraries, however, use this scheme. 
The best known modern book classifi- 
cation system is Dewey’s ‘decimal 
classification,’ and a latorj but little used, 
scheme is Cutter’s ‘expansive claBsifl- 
cation.* Tho decimal cl^ifieation was 
drawn up by Molvll Dewey In 1876 
(1 4th revised ed., 1942). Dewey divides 
subjects into ten noups:^ general works; 
philosophy ; religion ; ^clology ; lan- 
guages; pure science; appHod science: fine 
arts and crafts; literature; travel, hist., 
and biography. Each group is divided 
into ten sections, and theso are again sub- 
divided. The fourteenth ed. of Dewey’s 
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system appeared In 1942 and a recent 
survey showed that 97 per cent of the 
libraries lu tlie United Kingdom and the 
U.S.A. use this system. C. A. Cutter 
pub. his book Expansive Classifieaii/m in 
1891. It Is defined as consisting of 
‘seven tables of classification of pro- 
gressive fullness designed to meet the 
needs of a library at its successive stagas 
of growth.’ Kach progressive table Is 
subdivided with greater detail. The 
universal decimal classification is an 
adaptation ‘and expansion of Dewey’s 
scheme. The Institut International de 
Bibliographie at Brussels, now known 
as the International Federation for Docu- 
mentation, adopted the scheme in 1895 
for the purpose of arranging its enor- 
mous card bibliography. Three important 
libraries using this scheme arc the Science 
Ijibrary in London, the Engineering 
Sciences Library in New York, anil the 
Vercin Dtuitscher Ingenicuro in Beilin. 
riie lilbrary of Congress, the national 
library of the U.S.A. , has constructed its 
own classification systoin, and although 
no thought was given by its authors to its 
adoption by other Jihraries, many uuiv. 
libraries are to-di>y using tliis scholarly 
scheme. Two recent classification sys- 
tems. although not yet widely known, 
should be mcutioivcd’ the Anier. system 
of II. E. Bliss — a f.., jLOi.i *il b|hliograi»hicttl 
classifieation — and the Indian colon 
sehoiuc of S. R. Uangunathau. See 
M. Devvey, Decimal Classification, 187G, 
1942; C. A. Cutter, Exjjansive Clnssi- 
ficaiioH, vol. i.: Tho first six classifi- 
cations, 1891-98; J. D. Brown, LWrary 
Classification , 1912, 1909; VV’. C. B. Saj^ers, 
Manual of (Uassification, 192G, 1914; 

11. E. Bliss. A Sjfstcm of liibliographic 
Classification (2nd ed.), 198(i; S. R. 

Ranganathan, Colon Classification (2nd 
ed.), 1939; H. Sharp, Caiologtiina (4th 
od.), 1948. See also the Cataloguing 

livles compiled for tlic Library Congress, 
1906, and for tho Library Association and 
the Amer. Library Association, 1908; and 
tho Brit. Museum Rules, rt'viscd 1936. 

Catalonia (Sp. Cataluna). formerly a 

e rov, of Spain; contains tho four provs. of 
larcolona, Tarragona, L«:*rida, and Gerona. 
It occupies an area of 12,288 sq. rn. In the 
N.K. corner of tho Iberian peninsula with 
a pop. of 2,961,500. Tho surface of tho 
country, which is niudi broken up by 
spurs of tho Pyrenees, slopes gently 
down to tho coast, and is drained by tho 
Rs. Ter, Llobr6gat, Noguerra, Segro, 
and Ebro, none of which is navigable. 
The climate is generally healthy, t/Omper- 
ate, and favourable to vegetation, Tlio 
orango, fig, vine, pomegranate, myrtle, 
thorn-applo, esparto and healths, maize, 
millet, rye, flax, liquorice, nuts, almonds, 
and other fruits grow easily. Goats and 
swine are roared, but there ore no sheep, 
and hardly any ca.ttlo. . C., which wus 
probably peopled orl^nally by Iberian 
races, has been much invaded by foreign i 
settlers. It was one of tho first Rom. | 
provs. in Spain, and tho country Is full ! 
of Rom. remains. The Roms, were | 
followed by the Ooths and Alans, the 
Arabs. Charlemagne and bis troopa. then 


bv Louis the Pious of Aquitaine, who 
placed the dist. under independent Frank- 
ish lords, after driving out the Arabs. 
Since then the country has been alter- 
natively indopondent and annexed by 
Spain. Always, how’ever, the Catalans 
demanded their independence. This poli- 
tical movement w’as stimulated by what 
may bo called a renaissance of the local 
spirit in the nineteenth century, provoked 
by a revival of the study of the Catalan 
language and literature. The language 
has great affinity with the Provencal, and 
is a neo-Lat. dialect. The Catalans are 
revolutionary and warlike, frugal, indus- 
trious, enterprising, and cnegetic, difEeririg 
In dialect, costume, etc., from tho other 
inhab. of Spain. In tho Sp. revolution 
of 1931, tho Madrid gov. was morally 
compelled, after tho monarchy had 
fallen, to allow C. to use its own language, 
flag, and anthem, while, however, contiun- 
ing to ac;knowledge the overriding 
authority of the Sp, republic. C., how- 
ever, then drew up its own provisional 
constitution and, finally, the Sp. Gov. 
gave way and delivered the Statute of 
Autonomy to C. (Sept. 1932), the new 
Cat/alan Cortes or Parliament being 
formed soon afterwards. After a rebellion 
In 1934 the Sp. Gov. suspended the Statute 
of Autonomy for an indefinite period. 
During tho Civil w’ur (1930-39). C. stood 
firm on the gov. or republican side and 
an autonomous gov. was again Institutod 
lu C. in Aug. 1936. The whole of the 
lirovs. offered a stout resistance to Gen. 
Franco’s Nationalist forces in 1938, but 
with the fall of Borjas Blancas in the 
offensive of Nov.- Dec. 1938 and the 
threat to Tarragona, C.’s fate was sealed. 
With the help of It. forces and by exten- 
sive aerial bombardment, Franco broke 
into the heart of and, by driving a 
salient Uirough the Republican forces to 
tile sea, cut C. off from the Valencia 
Gov. On Jan. 26, 1939, Barcolona fell, 
and by Feb. the whole of C. was in the 
hands of the Nationalists, their advance 
being preceded by the llight of tens of 
thouHands of refugees, in pitiful plight. 
acro.s.s the Fr. frontier. 

Catalpa, genus of Bignoiiiaeose, occurs 
in Asia and more nlmndantly in N. 
America. C. syringeefolia is a native of 
the 8. states of America, w here it gains a 
lieight of 40 to 50 ft. along the banka of 
rivs. The tlow'ci'S arc large, trumpet - 
shaped, and white, variegated with yellow 
and purple; when It reaches a great height 
the branches become too long and naked 
and spoil tho appearance of the tree. C. 
higtwnioides grows as an orunmcrital tree 
in Britain and yields durable timber; 
C. longLssirna coiit^ns much tannin In its 
bark. 

Catalufla, see Catalonia. 

Catalysis, term introdiiood by Borzoliiis 
to express the accelerar iou of tho rate of a 
chemical reaction produced by some sub- 
stance which Is itself not permanently 
changed by tho reaction. The terms 
positive C. and negative C. are aonx^- 
times used to express aoceleraUoA and 
retardation of tho rate of roaeilon. In 
some Instances H 
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oRtalysor undergoes some change In the 
course of the reaction, being reconverted 
into its original form before the end of the 
process; in other cases no change at all 
is apparent. An example of the former 
class Is provided by the part played by 
manranese dioxide when oxygen Is 
obtained by heating a mixture of that 
substance with potassium chlorate. Some 
of the chlorate reacts with the manganese 
<lioxide to form potassium permanganate, 
chlorine, and oxygen; the chlorine then 
reacts with the permanganate to form 
potassium chloride, manganese dioxide, 
and oxygeti, these being the ultimate 
products of the reaction; In the ac- 
celeration of the combustion of hydrogen 
and sulphur dioxide in the presence of 
tinoly divivlcd platinum, the metal does 
not appear to change at all during the 
reaction. Many other niotaJs act as 
catalysers in certain reactions, with 
results which have very great commercial 
value. If acetylene mixed with hydrogen 
bo passed over finely divided nickel, the 
gases condense to a yellow liquid resem- 
bling petroleum. A process by which 
the combination of sulphur dioxide and 
oxygen is brought about by the catalytic 
action of platinum is used in sulphuric 
acid manuf. No completely satisfactory 
t heory of C. has yet been elaborated. C. 

1. s playing an increasingly Important part 
in chemical Industry, e.g. in the manuf. 
of edible fats from whale oil, cotton-seed 
oil, etc., and in the synthesis of methyl 
alcohol. 

Catamaran (from a Tamil word derived 
from catia, to tie, and marana, wood), 
name given to a vessel or raft used by 
the Hindus of Madras. It is formed of 
three logs lushed together. The central 
log is longest, with a curved surface at the 
fore-end which terminates in a point. It 
is from 20 to 25 ft. long, and Is managed 
by two men, who squat upon it and w’ork 
paddles. The special use of the U. is that 
it can pierce through the surf on the 
beach at Madras, and so reach a vessel in 
the bay when any other kind of boat 
would founder. 

Catamarca: 1. N.W. prov. of the 
Argentine He public, being bounded on 
the W. by the Andes and on the E. by 
the Sierra Acouquija. The country is 
mountainous, with short streams and 
many salt lakes. The valleys are fertile, 
and produce red pepper, tobacco, and all 
kinds of grain and fruits. Copper is 
found in great quantity, many minerals 
ore mined. Including gold, silver, iron, 
and lead. Pop. (largely Indian) 145,200. 

2. Cap. of the above prov., on the 
Rio del Valle, 250 rn. N.W. of CJdrdoba. 
with which it is connected by rail. It has 
a Franciscan monastery, a national 
college, and a normal school for women. 
Weaving is the chief Industry. Pop. 
22 , 000 . 

Catamount, see Puma. 

Catanduanef, tiv Katanduanei. is, of the 
Philippines, part of the Albany prov., 
Luzon, from the E. coast of which it Is 
separated by the Maqueda Channel. Area, 
710 sq. m. Lenjrth, c. 38 m. It is a 
fertile Is., produdng Tfialze, rice, ahaoii. 


sesame, cotton, corn, Indigo, etc. The 
chief tn. is Birac. Pop. about 34,000. 

Catania, name of a prov. and its cap. 
tn. on the E. coast of Sicily. It Is every- 
where mountainous, and is watered by the 
Giaretta and its numerous afiluents. it 
forms the beautiful plain of C., the most 
fertile dist. In Sicily. The tn. is situated 
at the foot of Mt. Etna, near the mouth of 
the Giaretta. Its former i>ort is now 
blocked up by lava. C. Is a city which Is 
always being destroyed anrl is always 
rising again upon its own ruins and upon 
lava. This accounts for its modern 
appearance. It was devastated by erup- 
tions and earthquakes in 166!), 1693, 
1818, and 1873. Its immediate environs 
arc very desolate, tlie country being 
covered with lava and black sand; 
beyond is the fertile plain which yields 
grains, the vino, fruits, and vegetables 
in extraordinary profusion and excellence 
of quality. The tn. was founded by Gk, 
colonists in 728 n.o., became a Kom. 
colony — Catana — in the reign of Augustus, 
was occupied successively by the Goths, 
Vandals, and Saracens. In the Second 
World War C. wivs the setmo of heavy 
fighting during tiie allied invasion of 
Sicily in 1943, and the tn. of C., being a 
key point in the so-called Etna lino — 
the Ger. defence line from C. to Sun 
Stofano — was subjected to bombardment 
and air attack. The tn. was eventually 
captured by the Eighth Army on Aug. 5, 
1943. The damage w’as heavy. The 
roof and windows of the cathedral were 
damaged, as also were the I'oof anti 
winderws of the collegiate church and of 
the Minorite church. Other churches 
seriously damaged were San Bonodettt), 
San Dominico, San Francesco, and San 
Rosario. Pop. (of prov.) 686,000; (of tn.) 
228,000. 

Catanxaro: 1. Prtyv. of S. Italy, for- 
merly called Calabria Ulteriore 1. It is 
bounded by the Meclltcrrarioaii on the W. 
and the gulf of Taranto on the E. There 
is excxjllcnt pasturage; vino, olives, and 
fruit are cultivated. Area, 2030 sq. m. 
Pop. 573,000. 2. Cap. of the aliovo prov. 
It is an episcopal city, situated on a 
mt., 8 in. from the gulf of Squiliace. 
There are the ruins of an old castio and 
a cathedral. Many of tbo prln. buildings 
were destroyed by an earthquake in 1783. 
There arc fine olive groves; the chief 
Industry is the manuf. of silk and velvet. 
The cathedral was severely damaged In 
the fighting of 1943, but it was not con- 
sitlcrcd to bo of Bufilciont monumental 
Importance to Justify repairs through the 
Moniiiueuts, Fine Arts, and Archives Sub- 
commission of the Allies. Pop. 44,000. 

Catapult (Gk. Kara, down, and irdAAci. 1 ', to 
hurl), anct. military engine for throw- 
ing stones, arrows, and d^rts. Some say 
that it was invented by the Syrians In 
200 n.r., others that Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, invented It in 399 b.o. 
It was used by the Gks. In the time of 
Philip, king of Macedonia^ by the Cartha- 
ginians, ana by the Homs. It disappeared 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages. 

The O. had a bow of wood or steel, 
which was bent by means of a windlass. 
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ttie cord belnt? finally released by a spring, stages it is seen by the ophthalmoscope 
See also Balusta. invented by Helmholtz for examining the 

Cataract, disease of the eye caused by interior of the eye. C. may be cither hard 
the clouding of the liquid contents of the or soft; the latter, however, is the general 
crystalline lens. This is situated with its condition for cases occurring in young 
anterior surface 3 6 mm. behind the people. Treatment must consist of an 
anterior surface of the cornea arnl is the operation. As a palliative, however, a 
prin. ImagO'forndng i)art of the visual mydriatic such os atropine increases the 
apparatus, the alteration of the curvature opening of the pupil and so allows more 
of Its anterior surface giving accommo- light to reach thp retina; but it Is no cure, 
datlon, i.e. focusing for objects at varying and has no power to arrest the progress of 
distances. The clourllncss which is the malady. The operation can be per- 
caused by lack of nutrition occurs at all formed by means of a punctun> of the 
ages, but more often in tlio cases of old lens by a fine needle passed through 
Iieople and young children. It is some- the cornea at the margin and stirring the 
times present at birth, exists in connection lens contents, when the substance of the 
with some general diseases such as dia- lens passes into the aqueous humour of 
betes, In senile docAy, or when the eye is the eye and dissolves. This form of 
subject to local injury caused by a blow, operation is generally performed on soft 
Heredity plays little or no part In its O. When the lens is hard it is extracted 
formation. It is painless and unaccom- entire. With a narrow knife an Incision 
panied by Inflammation. One eye is Is made in the upper part of the cornea at 
often affected alone, and blindness Is its junction with tlio sclerotic, the 
caused for all general purposes, but the lens, with or without its capsule, is taken 
patient is able to distln^iish light from out, the cut edges put together, and the 
darkness. The lens itself is not homo- eye bandaged. In either case strong 
goneoiis, but consists of numerous convex glasses must bo worn after the 
conoentrio layers Increasing In density operation to replace the missing lens, 
from the outer to the central portion, the Some c^os of operation for C. are un- 
whole being encased In a transpeu^nt snccossful, because the retina also is 
capsule. Tho formation of the O. Is dLsoased. 

‘gradual, either starting from the centre Catarm&n, pueblo on the N. coast of 
or from the edges, and when It has Samar, PhlUppinos, at tho mouth of the 
covered the whole of the lens, the latter C. R. The tn. was partly destroyed by a 
is filled with a homogeneous pearly white volcanic eruption in 1871. Pop. c. 10,000. 
or amber-coloured opacity. In its early Catarrh, inflammation of tho muoous 
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membrane, accompanied by a more than 
usual discharge of mucous fluid from it. 
In an ordinary cold the membrane of the 
nose and upper i>art of the throat is 
Inflamed. The inflammation may affect 
the larynx, causing teniporary loss of 
voice, or travelling to the lungs it may 
set up bronchitis. 

Catarrhini, name sometimes given to a 

f :roup of monkeys wliich comprises the 
amilies Cercopitheridoe (baboons, nine- 
aquos, etc.) and Simiidie (nnthronoid 
apes). They differ from the Platyrrhini, 
which comprises the remaining two 
families, the HapalidsB and Ccbidie, 
chiefly in having their nostrils close 
together and looking downward as 
-opposed to those looking outward and 
eepamted by a broad cartilaginous septum. 
The C. moreover, have often ischial 
callosities or patches of brightly coloured 
skin on the buttocks, cheek pouches, 
thirty-two teeth, and tlieir tails when 
present arc never j)rehcnsile. The other 
ppecloe have thirty-six teeth, no ischial 
callosities or cheek pouches, and thei»* 
tails are frequently prehensile. The 
former are denizens of the Old, the latter j 
cf the New VV'orld. I 

Catarroja, tn. of Spain, in the prov. 
of V’alencia, and 6 m. S. of the city of that 
name. Fishing and the cultivation of 
Tice are the chief industries. I’op. 8000. 

Catauxi, warlike, cannibal tribe, living 
in W. Brazil. They go naked, and wear 
bangles and anklets. The men are very 
iiaudsome, with fair complexions, and 
are extremely strong. They mould i 
and ornament pottery and cultivate ' 
mauloc extensively. i 

Catawba, name given to the grape and 
the wine expres.scd from the grape of ' 
Vitis Labnisca, the fox -grape of N. 
.America. The fruit l.s dark red and very 
«woet, and the wine is light, with a rich 
musky flavour, and may be cither still 
or sparkling. Its name is taken from 
the C. R. of tho Carojinas, on which it is 
said to have been first cultivated. 

Catbalogan, pueblo of the Philipfdnes, 
cap. of the prov, Samar, It trades 
chiefly with Manila, over 800 rn. to tho 
S.E., the prin. exports being coco-nnt 
oil and hemp. Pop. 8000. 

Cat -bird, popular name of tw’o 
very cjlffcveut species of birds which 
resemble one another only in that they 
emit a curious mewing sound. One of 
^ese, ^luredus viridis, is an Australian 
bird closely allied to tho bower-birds; 
ihe family to which it belongs is the Para- 
dlseidie. The other Is an Amer. member 
pf the family Turdida*. Is related to the 
mocking-bird, and is called technically 
QaleoacopUa carolinensts. The colouring 
pf the two is also different, tho former 
being a bright green, tho latter a slate- 




atoh, round in which each singer in 
turn catches up, as it were, the words 
from his predecessor and which is so 
Contrived that ibis catching at each other's 
words distorts the sense, giving It a 
buroorous or an absurd turn. 

Catehfly* name applied to many species 
pf the catyophyiiaioeoaa lychnU 


and Silene which are very common in 
N. lands. Tliey obtain their name from 
their ability to catch insccte by means of a 
glutinous substance which is exuded from 
tho calyx and glandular hairs on tho stalks. 
In both genera tlie calyx is gamosopalous 
and the slamcns are ten in number, but 
in the genus Silene there are only throe 
styles, while Lychnis has five styles and 
five carpels. <S. nutans, the Nottingham 
C., is a 11 ight-flow'crlng .species, common in 
meadows, ami Is pollinated by moths; 
L. visc<»sa, clammy C., and L. viscaria, 
Gcr. C., are European species with 
protandrous flow’crs wdiich ore pollinated 
by bees, butterflies, and moths. S. 
maritima, Kcaside C., has fleshy leaves; 
iS. rofundi/iora, round-leaved C., and -S’. 
antirrhina, snapdragon C., are Ainer. 
species. Diomva rnuscipula, the Venus’s 
fly-trap, wdiich belongs to the Drosoraceai, 
is sometimes called the Carolina (J. 

Catching Bargain (also Snatching 
Bargain) means a purchase made from 
an expectant heir of his reversionary 
interest in real or personal property for an 
inadequate consideration. The law was 
formerly very stringent in setting aside 
such bargains, but mere undervaluo will 
j not now operate to nullify *a bargain if 
made in good faith ami without fraud or 
unfairness.’ 

Catchment Area, area in which water 
from rainfall, springs, etc., eolleets to 
form tho supply of a riv., stream, or 
drainage area. J’hc boundaries of a C. A. 
are the heights or rirlges (»f land which 
I divide It from anotlier drainage area,. 
A certain proportitui of the rainfall is 
always lf)sr by evaporation and absori)- 
tion. The * run-off' is that w'ator which 
actually reaches the stream or riv. Also 
called a catchment basin. 

Catchpoll (Low Lat. chassijmllus, lit. 
‘chuse-chieken ’), o-fesolcto term of re- 
proach used to denote the assistant of 
a bailiff whoso duty it was to make 
arre.sts. It was also used to mean a tax- 
gatherer. 

Cateau, Le, Battle of, name giveu to 
the a<‘tion fought on tho VV. front In the 
First World War on Aug. 20, 1914, 

during the retreat of tho Brit, forces 
before tho Ger. invasion of Belgium 
and France. The Brit, forces comprised 
the ,3rd, 4th, and .5th Divs., or 2nd Army 
Corps, iimhu* tho coinniund of Maj.-Gen. 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrion. The battle 
resolved II self into a desperate resistance 
by one half of the Brit. Army temporarily 
cut off from the other half, against a Ger. 
atttuk by no fewer than seven Ger. divs., 
backed by a superior force of artillery. 
In view of the Ger. pressure. Sir John 
French, tho Brit. commandor-In-chlcf. 
abandoned his plan of holding a position 
behind the Lo C. road, preferring to 
withdraw further, towar<|s the Rolsel- 
Saint Quentin railway. He therefore 
ordered the two corps dt^manders, Sir 
PoagloR Haig and Sir Horace Smith- 
Porrlen, to conform to this chaiMfo of 
plan. Iialg accepted, but^nlth-Dorrlen’s 
situation was too procarmus to permit 
him to do anything else but face the Qers. 
No support from tho let Corps being 
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K oaslble. his three dlvs. had to make the meanluff echo): 1. Roligrloua Jnstniction 
est of a situation which, on paper, rfven by means of questions and answers, 
seemed to point to annihilation. The sole 2. A book of elementary instruction con- 
protection to the Hanks, which for the tainlnR:, by means of questions and 
rest were praci^ically ‘in the air,* was four answers, an exposition of relijfious doi^a. 
cavalry brlffados at Lo Soiiplet and 3. Elomontary instruction, oral or written. 
Scran villcrs, the latter under Maj.-Gen. in any branch of knowledgre. In the 
Allcnby. The precise location of the early days of Christianity the O. was the 
battle was near Troisvilles, thencic^ N. instruction piven to pa^rans, Jews, and 
of Audoncoiirt, Ifautconrt, and N. of others in preparation for baptism and for 
the Cambrai“Saint Quentin railway. The admittance to the number of the faithful, 
battle was, for the most part, an artillery He who received the instruction was called 
duel. In which the llrit. iruns were out- the catechumen, and ho who prave it the 
numbered by five to oiio. The Brit, pruns catechist. The cntcchmnens occupied a 
were ilirectcd against the Gcr. iDfantry, special place in the basilica, either under 
which was observed massing: about a tlie portico or in the anterior gallery, 
mile away and always advancing: in They were not allowed to rejnain for the 
successive waves, so that it presented a sticrament, this being a mystery into which 
fair target, ami must have suifered groat they were initiated only after baptism, 
losses from the Brit, shrapnel. After six During the first centuries the preparatiOD 
lioiirs’ continuous bombardment, many of was long, taking at first three years, then 
the Brit, batteries were out of action, and two; later everything was changed, and 
a couple of hours later the right flank infant baptism was instituted, the in- 
of the 5th Div., under Sir Charles Ferguson, struction being given afterwards and, as 
was turned, and tlie enemy w'ero pouring it w’ero, a repetition of the baptism taking 
through the gap Ijctween the two army place under the name of confirmation, 
corps. Smitli-DoiTlen then ordered a There remains no formula of C. used by 
general retirement, which was elTocte<l in the (Church of antiquity; the C. was then 
as gooil order as possible. Two battalions, a real ami prolonged education in morals 
how’ever, the 2nd Battalion King’s Own and dogma. The earliest Chri.stlan Csj* 
Scottish Borderers and the ‘2rKl Battnllon are those of Kero, a monk of St. Gall in 
King’s Own Bight Infantry, the eighth century, and of Otfried, a monk 

either rpisintorpi'ctcd or ignored the order of Weissenhurg in the ninth. It was from 
to retire and, continuing their dour the time of the Deformation that the little 
resistance, were all but unnihiJatcd. In books called Cs. spreail and multiplied, 
the retirement which followed their final This was due to a renaissance of religious 
lierole resistance, (^orp. Holmes of the prosolytism ^prluging from the emulation 
latter battalion w’on the V.C. by carrying lictweeii Catholics and Protestants. The 
a wounded soldier over a mile under Catholic Church found it necessary to 
heavv lire. On the same clav Maj, Yate define and formulate its faith, and for 
won the Cross for leading a gallant attack this purpose it issueii in 156fi the Svmma 
by a .score of survivors of the same Doctrinarnm of Peter CanJsiiis, in oppo- 
bat.talion, all, including Maj. A''ate. sitiou to the Protestant Cs. of Luther. A 
perishing. Terrible losses were likowlse little later came that of the Council of 
sustainctl by the Ist Battalion Gordon Trent, laying down a uniform plan of 
Highlanders and the 2nd Battalion Doyal instruction, and giving a model to the 
Scots, who found their retreat by road cui*6h, who were enjoined to tench it at 
cut off hv the blazing vil. of Audeiicourt, least on Sundays ami feast days. This 
so that they were forceil to take to the was a period of great enthusiasm, pro- 
open country and carry out a series of voked by the spread of Protestantism, 
desperate rearguard fights Numerous for tho C. ; priests were instructed to 
deeds of heroism were also recorded make the teaching as attnictive as possible 
among tho Brit, artillery, notably the to the childrtm, by the use of g<'ntle and 
famous ‘L’ Battery, B.Il.A., of whose maternal language, the offering of little 
personnel Capt. Reynolds and Drvs. rcw’ards, and so on. Later came other Cs., 
Luke and Brain all w'on the V.C. by among tlie Catholics those of Bellarmlne 
getting a gun away under a storm of in HJO.'l, of Bossuet in 16’87, and tho 
bullets. The extrication of tho Brit. Schema de Paevo in 1870; among the 
corps reflected tho highest credit on the Protestants, (he Gcneca Catechism of 
skill of Smith -Dorrien, whose intrepidity, Calvin in I53fi, the Cafechi^m of flcidelhe^ 
determination, and coolness are com- in 1503, the Zurich Poterhism, and in 
mended in French’s dispatch. 15-19 the C. which, witli additions by 

Cateau-Cambr^sis. tn. in the dept, of Bishop Overall in James I.’s reign, forms 
Nord, Franco, li in. S.K. of Cambrai. the Kng. Protestant C. of tho present day. 
There are w'ool, cotton, sugar, and •soap The Scottish Presbyterians have Craig's C. 
factnrlos, hrew^erios, and potteries; woollen (1592) and that of tho Westminster 
goods are manufactured, and rattle- Assembly of Divines tl(HS) now In Use. 
dealing is carried on. In tho sixteenth Tho Jewish Cs. include The Thirteen 
century it was for a time held hy the T3ng.. Articles of Belief (twelfth century) of 
who, however, had to surrender to Dunols. Malinonides, Rabbi Levi s Book of 
The treaty of C. was signed here in 15.58, Kdvratiofi, and those of I.«ser and 
after the battle of Salnt-Quentln. Pop. Pisootto In uho at the present day. 

8400. CateohoL Ptrocatkchin, 

Catechism (Low Lat. eatechiemus, from Catechu, or Catch (mfe, tree, chu. Juice; 
caltchitfare, to catechise: from Ok. ttarrixrtv. Malay kdehn)^ extract obtained from sov. 
to catechise, instruct; all from a root word plants, especially from the wood of 
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Acacia catechu and Acacia euma, nativos 
of India. This kind Is known as * black 
O./ and is used in tanningr and dyeing. The 
best quality, called *Pesru C.,* is obtained 
in blocks covered by large leaves. The 
*paleO. of pharmacy,* or ‘gambir* (terra 
japonica) of commerce is a similar extract 
produced from the leaves of Uncaria 

f ambir and U. acida, plants of the K. 

ndian Archipelago. It is sold in dry 
cubes about 1 in. square, and is used medi- 
cinally as an astringent, and also largely 
in tanning and dyeing, yielding a variety 
of drabs, browns, and olives. It Is often 
used for colouring stout canvas. Its main 
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'lngre<lienttt are catcchiiic acid or catccliin, 
and a peculiar variety of tannic acid. 
‘ Areca C.* is obtained from the fruits of the 
areca or betel palm. 

Catechumen, see under Catectiism. 

Categorical, term in logic. Aristotle 
used it in its merely literal signification 
of that which is affirpiative as opposed 
to the negative. In later logic it denoted 
a proposition which is as-serted ab.solutely 
In contradistinction to one that is hypo- 
theUcal or involves a condition. It still 
has this connotation, but the distinction 
between C. and hypothetical Judgments 
is considered in modern logic to be one of 
substance or content, and not one that is 
merely dependent on the grammatical 
form of tlio words used. See A. Wolff, 
Easeniials of Logic, 1026; B. Dosanquet, 
Logic, 1931: W. V. Quine, A System of 
Logistic, 1934. 

Categorical Imperative, name by which 
Kant in his system of ethics designates 
the fundamental principles of all moral 
laws. He held that the w ill or reason 
was chided in any given dli-cction by an 
a priori cognition of what wo ought and 
' what we ought not to do in a particular 
set of circumstances; and that wo were 
free to obey or disobey, morality being 
neither empirical nor a question of self- 
interest. This unconditional role of duty 
which Is valid because innate, Kant calls 
the O. I., and contrasts It with a command, 
the validity of which Is dependent on 
some presupposed end,^ e. 0 . self-interest. 


Schopenhauer attacked the theorem of 
the O. 1. by saying that Kant confused 
reason with virtue and that in reality 
be made all actions depend upon self- 
interest. 

Category (Lat. categoria, (Ik. Karriyopia, 
accusation, assertion), term In logic and 
philosophy applied to certain general 
classes under which objects of knowledge 
can be arranged. The name was first 
used by Aristotle for the classification of 
all kinds of predicates. His Cs. are ten 
in number: substanee, quantity, quality, 
relation, place, time, situation, possession, 
action, and suffering. This arrangement 
was disputed by the Stoic philosophers, 
and vark>us nltcratiou.s and recon- 
structions have been matlo since. Tho 
other great use of tho term is the Kantian 
Kant applied tho term to the conceptions 
which the mind forma to raise the matter 
of knowledge received from tho senses 
into an intelligible notion. Ilia Cs. are 
(1) Quantity, including unity, plurality, 
totality; (2) quality, including reality, 
negation, limitation; (3) reality, including 
substance, causality, reciprocity; (4) 
modality, including possibility, exlaloiuMJ, 
ncces-sity. These (^s. only deal with tho 
a priori conceptions of tho understanding, 
and later philosophers have extended 
the use of the term to cover any necessary 
conception under which reality may be 
thought, and have given them an ribjective 
instead of only o, subiectJvo significance. 
Hegel was the completer of this work, 
begun by Fichte, and ho divides all Cs. 
into three great classes — being, essence, 
and concrete thougl)t — each subject to 
much subdivision. J. S. Mill classifiM 
all dcscribablo things os (1) feelings or 
states of consciousnesB ; (2) tho minds 
which experience these feelings; (3) tho 
external objects supposed to excite 
sensations; (4) tho successions and co- 
existences, likenesses and unlikonosses 
between feelings or states of couscionsness. 

Catena (properly Vincenzo di Biagfo) 
(c. 1470-1531), It. painter, a disciple of 
Giovanni Bellini. He worked chiefly on 
portraits and rcIlgiouH and historical 
subjects, bis prin. w’orks being 'Knight 
Kneeling before tho Madonna’ (National 
Gallery); 'Madonna between St. P’rancls 
and St. Jerome* (Venice), and 'Count 
llaymond Fugger’ (Berlin). There are 
many cxaniples of his work at Venice — in 
the Doge’s palace and in tho churches and 
the academy. 

Catenary (Lat. ratena, a chain), name 
given to the curve In w’hich a cord or 
chain of uniform material and sectional 
area hangs when loaded with its own 
weight nlone. Tho Cartesian equation 

of the curve is v=a cob$ The unl- 
a 

formly distributed rope curve is called the 
common C. to distinguish It from other 
curves which are formed when the dis- 
tribution is otherwise. Thus when the 
loading of any portion ^ proportional 
to the horizontal projection of that portion 
the curve formed Is tho parabola, as in 
the case of the chains of a susi^nslon 
bridge. The properties of the common 
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C. are Interesting and various. Tlie chief 
are: (1) If a horizontal line be drawn at a 
distance below the lowest point of the 
string having a weight equivalent to 
the tension at the lowest point, then the 
tension at any point in the string or 
chain is equal to the weight of a portion 
equal to the distance of the point above, 
the horizontal line. The latter lino is 
called the directrix of the C. (2) The 
radius of curvature at any point is equal 
to the portion of the nonnal intercepted 
between the curve and the directrix. 
(3) Of all curv€?s the given length, drawn 
l)Ctween two llxed points In a horizontal 
line, the common C. is that which has its 
centre of gravity furthest from the line 
joining the points. (4) The horizontal 
component of tho tension at all points 
In the string is constant. (5) Tho area 
bounded by the vertical line through the 
vertex and tho vertical lino through tho 
other extremity of any arc is equal to 
the length of arc multiplied by tho height 
of the other extremity above the directrix. 
If tho string or chain vary in diameter, so 
that the area of section at any point is 
proportional to the tension at that point, 
the curve in which tho string hangs is 
called tho O. of uniform strength. 

Catenipora, name given by Lamarck 
to a genua of fo««ii - called flalimtes 
by Fischer. These c(eicntcrate.s arc 
known as chain-corals, and occur only 
In the Ordovician and Silurian. 

Cateran (Gaelic and Irish ceaiharnach , 
a soldier), originally au Irish or a high- 
land irregular soldier, a kern; now usuiilly 
meaning a highlaml freebooter or reaver. 

Caterham, urb. dlst. in tho Wimbledon 
div. of Surrey, Fingland, 7 m. S.E. of 
Croydon, and 20 m, S. of London. Tho 
Metropolitan dist. Imiatic a.sylum is here, 
and tho guards’ barrackvS, I’op. 20,000. 

Caterpillar, name given to tlio larvro 
of the liCpidoptora, or butterflies and 
moths. It is a worm-like animal which 
consists of a head and thirteen segments, 
the first three being thoracic and the last 
ten abdominal. On the first three 
segments there are six true legs, each of 
which is Jointed; and tho abdominal 
segments often bear a varying number of 
tiiDular pro’legs, each ending in a circlet 
of small nooks, tho last two being elospers. 
These larvoa are curiously dissimilar to 
the perfect Insect in that they possess 
lar^ mandibles, while their maxilloD and 
labial' palps are small. Tlio spiimerct, 
or the organ by which tho silk Is exuded, 
opens on tho middle of the labium, and 
sometimes projects as a .spine. The 
sense of sight Is very rudimentary for, 
though half a dozen pairs of simple eyes i 
(ocelli) are present on the sltles of the 
head, they are probably merely sensitive 
to the difTerenco botwoen darkness and 
light. The other senses also are but 
feebly developed, since this larval stage 
Is essentially a feeding period in the life- 
hist. of the insect, and every effort la 
made in the direction of storing up food 
ready for the resting sUigo. As might 
bo expected In this voracious creature, 
the stomach is extremely large, and 
It Is also very simple in structure. The 
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skin often contains odoriferous and other 
glands; it is verv thin, and a slight wound 
will cause It to break and exude so much 
blood that tho larva soon dies. Tho 
sexual organs are rudimentary and cannot 
bo seen externally, but that they do exist 
has been fully proved, and In a few cases 
the sexes are saitl to differ in colour. The 
C. is frequently a brightly coloured 
creature, more especially when its un- 
pleasing taste gives it no caiiao to fear 
birds or other enemies, but at other 
times it is colourless, or takes on tho huo 
of tho plant on which it lives. It may 
be smooth or covered with hairs. Mimi- 
cry prevails very greatly among tho 
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various species, and tho appearance of 
some, niiich resemble twigs, is most 
remarkable in its perfection. A serious 
enemy to the larvie is tlie ichnoumou 
riy, which has the unfeeling habit of 
depositing its eggs in tho soft bodies 
of the feeding lepidoptera; as tho eggs 
hatch tho resulting larvie use iij) tho reservo 
material In tho biidies of their host, so 
that when the restiug-stago comes the 
creature has no blored up food and con- 
sequently dies. A C. should be distin- 
guished from a maggot, whicii is the 
limbless larva of a fly, and a grub, which 
is a larva having three pairs of jointed 
legs, but no pro-legs. 

Catesby, Mark (c. 10711-1749), Eng. 
naturalist, b. in London. From 1710 to 
1719 he travelled in N. America and 
gathered together a remarkable collection 
of plants. From 1722 to 1726 ho was 
again in Carolina. On his return ho pub. 
iXatural History of Can>lina, Florida^ and 
the liahama Islands, Hortus Brdanno- 
Americatnis, and a work on the fishes, 
reptiles, and insects of tho is. of Provi- 
ilenco (1731-43). 

Catesby. Robert (1.373-1605), English- 
man, b. lit Lapworth, Warwickshire, of 
good fortune and family. In 1604 he 
joined a group of eon-.plrator8, inoludiner 
Thomas Winter and Guy Fawkes, and was- 
the moving spirit In the Gunpowder Plot 
(Nov. 5, 1605). On the discovery of tho 
plot he attempted to escape, but was shot 
at Holhoach In -taffordahlre. 

Catfish, name given to any member of 
tho sub-order Sllurotdea, the species of 
which are characterised by having a naked 
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or bony skin witbout scales, a small 
inoxlUary bone, and tbe presence of bar* 
bels about the mouth. They inhabit all 
temperate and tropical refrlons, and only 
rarely enter salt water. O ver 1000 species 
«re known to exist, and those vary greatly 
in nature and habit; among them may 
be mentioned Malapterurus electricua, the 
O. of the Nile which gives an electric 
shock, SUuris glanis, the wels of Ger. 
rivB. which weighs 300 to 400 lb., Ici-alurtis 
^niero^iis, tlio white channel -(*at of the 
Mieslssippi, which is one of the largest 
fresh-water fishes, and the genera 
CaUichihya, DoraSy OxydoraSy and I f hi no- 
dorasy which travel overland in dry 
seasons for new ponds. Amiurus nebu- 
losuSy the common C. of N. America, has 
now been introduced to sov. places on the 
European continent. Species of the S. 
Amer. Corydoras are often to be seen 
in tropical aquaria. The terni C. is also 
applied to the genus Auarrhicha^y marine 
in habitat and not clasely related to the 
above. A. lupus is common on the Brit, 
coasts; in spite of its forbidding appear- 
ance, it provides excellent food. 

Catgut, name given to the cord made 
from the intestines of the sheep, ox, 
horse, mule, and ass — never from those of 
the cat. It is supposed that the proper 
word was kitgiii. kit meaning a small fiddle, 
and that it has become confused with the 
word kit used for cat. C. is made Into 
strings for harps, violins, and other 
musical instruments, for bow-.string8, 
whipcord, for lianging weights of clocks, 
suturing wounds, and for belts for driving 
lathes. The intestine's are thoroughly 
cleansed, scraped, rendered aseptic, ana 
drawn through a perforated brass thimble. 

Cathori, or Gathars, or GathartisCs, 
widespread heresy extending among the 
Gnostics of the Middle Ages, gave rise 
to this name, which signifies ‘the pure 
ones* (Gk. xa^apot), ‘connoting cleansing, 
puriftcation.* The C. assumed different 
names in different countries. In the E. 
they wore called Bogomils or F^auheians; 
in the W. they were called Batcrini, 
because they held their meetings where 
the rag-pickers used to meet, in the street 
Pateria. The hcre.sy first started in the 
tenth and lasted till the middle of the 
fourteenth eenturv, when it hecaino 
rooted out by the Inquisition. Some 
curious tenets arc ascribed to the C. 
They were divided into two classes, the 
‘Perfect!,* and the ‘Credentes,’ or 
* Believers.* The Perfect. i were saints on 
to w'bom the Believers gave un- 
^neetioning obedience;, and whom they 
«ven adored. They believed that ^atan 
was the ruler of this world, which wa.s a 
kbad of purgatory or hell, but thev 
believed In the ultimate salvation of all 
mankind: man might have to return to 
this world more than once before his 
reooncUiatioD with Christ w'os complete, 
fitome even held the doctrine of metempsy- 
eboslB. 

Cmthaiistft, see Ai^iaeNSK.a. 

Gathartio, medicine used to produce 
evacuation of the bowels. The term l.s 
often used to describe a purgative 
moderate in its action, ntore forcible ibao 


a laxative, but more gentle than a drastic 
purgative. The action usually is to cause 
an Increased flow of secretion from the 
lining of the alimentary canal and so 
aid in the removal of irritating matt.er. 

Gatharometer, instrument used for 
ascertaining the rate of flow, or any change 
in the composition of a gas at a given 
l>olnt. An electrically heated wire is 
put into the ga.s and the changes in its 
resistance consequent on cooling are 
indicjitod. The Instrument can also be 
used for measurements on liquids. 

Gathay, name by which China was 
commonly known in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, introduced by Marco Polo 
and derived from Khitai or Khitaii, the 
earliest Mongolian tribe known to have 
conquered China who disappeared early 
in the twelfth century. The U^^s8ians 
still call Chiua ‘Kital.’ 

Gathoart: 1. Par. and in. in Renfrew - 
.shire and Lanarkshire. Scotland, near the 
White Cart Water, and 3 m. S. of Glasgow, 
of which it is a subui'b. ludiistrios, 
paper-making and dyeing. Pop. of par. 
47,000. 2. Dist. and tn. in S. Africa, in 

the S.E. prov. of Cape Colony, 10‘J ni. 
N.W. of E. London by rail. Pop. of tn. 
8.50 whites. 

Gathoart, Gharlas Murray, second Earl 
(1783-1859), Eng. soldier. Son of Sir 
Win. Sehaw C. .Joined the Life Guards 
in 1800. Served as lieutenant-colonel 
at Salamanca and Vittoria. Took part 
in battle of Waterloo (1815), and rec*eive«l 
the C.B. Of a scientifle disposition, he 
discovered the mineral greenockito. Sent 
to Canada in 1840 as commander-in-chief. 

Gathoart, Sir George (1794-1854), third 
son of the first Earl C., likewise a 
brilliant soldier, and took part in the 
European campaigns. Was aide-de-camp 
to the duke of Wellington, and served at 
Quatre Bras and Waterloo. Was nresent 
with his father at the Congress of Vienna 
(1814). Anpointed commander of King’s 
Dragoon Guards in 1838 and sent to 
Canada to quell the Insurrection. In 
185‘2 was made governor of the Cape and 
brought the KafUr war to a speeily 
termination. Made K.C.B. ui 1853. 
Killed at liikennan. Wrote Commentaries 
on the JVar in Russia and Germany (1850). 

Gathoart, Sir William Sohaw, first Earl 
(1755-1843), Eng. soldier and diplomatist. 
Son of Charles, ninth t>aron C. lie 
first studied the law, then entered the 
army, and took part in the Amer. cam- 
paign. Made lien tenant -colonel of Cold- 
stream Guards (1781), and commander- 
in-chief in Ireland (1802). Took part in 
attack on Copenhagen (1807). Was 
present at Congress of Vienna, and croateil 
carl in 1814. 

Cathedral (Lat. cMhedrd')y a seat or 
throne), prin. church of a dJoeeao, that 
in which the arehbishop’| or bishop’s 
throne i.s placed. In tpo primitive 
churches the throne was plaoc'd in the 
apse, behind the altar, in speh a position 
that the bishop faced the officiating priest; 
its position is now usually bn the S. side 
of choir. Originally C>. had a civil 
as well as a religious ian<ftion, political 
assemblies l>eliig held ip them umter the 
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presidency of the bishop. Until the end 
of the twelfth century t^ej were of no 
extraordinary dimensions — many of the 
abbey churches were much bigprcr. But 
at this period, kin^s and ecclesiastics 
cO’Operatiner. inaenlflcont build int^ sprang 
up, and in the thirteenth century grand 
ceremonies took place in and about them, 
when amid the pealing; of bells the bishop 
und chapter went forth to receive the 
kluK at the entrance to the town. The 
administration of the C. and of the diocese 
is carried on by the chapter, i^or a 
description of various celobrat<Jd Cs., see 
iind^r Abciutecturk. 

Cathelineau, Jacques (1759-93), llnen> 
merchant of scanty means, who headed 
the Veiidoans In their opposition to the 
Fr. revolution — called by the peasants 
the Saint of Anjou, on account of his 
(Croat piety. Seized the castle of Gallais, 
toKcther with a cannon (nicknamed the 
Miaslonary). and offered a stout resistance 
to the revolutionary insurgents. Very 
piiccessful at first, seizing Fontenay and 
Sfluniur. O. was then created general of 
the forces. Made an attempt In 1793 to 
capture Nantes, and succeeded; was 
mortally wounded; his troops at once 
dispersed. 

Gather, Willa Sibert (1876-1947), Amor, 
authoress, b. at W;.. .hoster, Virginia, 
dnugiitcr of Charles F. Caiher. When 
about eight years old she was Uikon to 
a Nebraska ranch. She graduated from 
Nebraska Unlv, In 1895, and became Eng. 
mistress in Alleghany High School. Cn 
PUtsburgh Daily Leader, 1897-1901; 
associate editor, and eventually managing 
cilitor, McClure^ 8 Magazine, 1906-1 2. She 
did not marry. Her best novels are of 
the pioneering life In the W., and as she 
acknowledged herself a follower of 
Henry .Tames, her work is notable for its 
form a ml style, wdilch owe something, too, 
to Turgenev and Flaubert. Death Comes 
for the Archbishap (1927), which dcpicta 
with sympathy and insight the faot« of a 
priest’s life In New Mexico a century ago, 
is probably her finest novel. Shadows 
on the. Itock (1931) is a very good story 
of eighteenth -century Quebec. She also 
pub. a niiinher of short stories, and in 
1936 a vol. of essays entitled i\ot under 
Forty. Other works: April Tudlights 
(verso, 1903); The Troll Garden (1905); 
Alejeande.r*s Bridge (1912); O Pioneers 
(1913); The Song of the Lark (1915); The 
Bohemian Girl (1917); My Antonia (1918^ 
Youth and the Bright Medusa (1920); One 
of Ours, T^ulitzer prize novel (1922); A Lost 
Lady (1923); 7"he. Professors House (1925); 
My Mortal Enemy (1926); Lucy Gayheart 
(1935); Snpphira and the Slave Girl (1940). 

Catherine, St. 1. St. C., virgin and 
martyr, whoso festival falls on Nov. 
25. Little known about this saint; 
always depleted In art with her wheel and 
crowned. Various le^nds exist, amongst 
whloh may bo cited the translation of her 
•body by angels after her martyrdom to 
Mt. Slnol. Her prayer before nor death, 
that the world might be converted, was 
granted, for wheh Constantine defeated 
Numantlus, tbe world beoame Chri^ian. 
2. St. C. de Hiocl, of noble parentage. 


b. in Florence in 1522. Entered the 
convent of Dominicans at Prato, and 
di in 1589. Pope Benedict XIV. canon- 
ised her, 1746, and her calendar date 19^ 
Feb. 13. 3. St. C. of Bologna, b. in 1412. 

Belonged to a noble family. Joined the' 
order of Poor Clares at the age of eleven, 
and In later years was appointed prioress^ 
of the convent of Poor Clares at Bologna. 
Had a beatific vision of the Virgin and 
Infant Son. 4. St. C. of Genoa, b. 
of noble parents In 1447. Canonisoa by 
Clement XTI. In 1737. Unhappily mar- 
ried, consequently separated. Devoted 
her life to nursing the lepers and the sick 
and poor. 5. St. C. pf Siena, b. in 1347. 
Her father was a dyer by trade. Subject 
to ecstatic visions from her earliest 
childhood, she belonged to the order 
of St. Dominic, and her father confessor. 
Father Ralmondo of Capua, wrote a de- 
tailed account of her life and visions. This 
saint was evidently subject to cataleptic 
flta, brought on through her unnatural 
and terrible mortifications, but she was- 
rewarded for her holy zeal with most 
glorious visions. On one oecasiou sho- 
dcclarcd that she saw Our Lord seated 
in glory In the midst of His disciples. On 
another occasion she received the stigmata 
or supernatural impression on her hands- 
and feet of the scars and wounds indicted 
upon the Saviour on the Cross. Although 
an illiterate girl, she exercised great 
religious and political influence, for she 
was instrumental in bringing the pope 
back to Home, and she succeeded in 
reconciling Florence to the holy see. 
During her short life hero on earth she 
was at times subject to the most terrible 
temptations, but Christ appeared to her 
and comfort<Ml her. She d. at the age 
of thirty -one. 6. St. C. of Sweden, 
daughter of Prince of Nierck and St. 
Bridget. Placed in a nunnery of Risborg 
when seven. Became abbess of Vatzen 
and d. in 1381. 

Catherine 1. (1680-1727), wife of Peter 
the Great, was of obseure birth. Her 
first husband, a Swedish dragoon, was 
slain and she herself was taken prisoner 
at Marlon burg. She became the mistress 
<»f Bauer, and then of Menshikov, but 
the tsar fell in love with her, and In 1723 
she was crowned empreas of Russia. 
On his death in 1725 she continued to 
reign alone through her favourite. 
Menshikov. Energy, good sense, and 
a lively Interest in science and art charac- 
terised her rule. The ‘Verkhovny Tainy 
Sovyet,’ or supremo privy council, was 
instituted in her reign. 

Catherine II. (1729 empress of 
Russia, was the daughter of the pHnoe of 
Anlialt-Zerbst, the governor of Stettin 
and a Prns'^ian field marshal. In 1745, 
attor having adopted the name of 
Catherine Aloxelevna, and renonneod her 
membership o^tho liUthcran, in order 
to Join the Gk. uhurcln she was allowod to 
marry Peter, the nephew of the reigning 
Empress Ellsal»etb, and the prospective' 
heir to the t^irono. Her husband bad 
all tbe pettinesses ot a small Ger. prince, 
and was besides disfigured with smoil-pox, 
addicted to loathsome habits, and actoathd' 
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by a mean type of military enthusiasm, 
which has been ^tly described as 
corporal's mania, fnr a few months 
Peter rei^mcd ns Peter III., but in 1762 
he was murdered, probably at the insti- 
gation of his wife, and C. camo to the 
throne. Though it is a disputed noint, it 
is probable that her son, Paul, who bore 
a strong resemblance to Peter III., was 
really her son by her husband. She was 
a harsh mother to him, and whilst she 
lived, denied him every vestige of 
authority. As a ruler C. showed herself 
to be possessed of indomitable energy, an 
iron will, and great ambitions for terri- 
torial expansion. But her determination 
to advance her various paramours to 
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high oltlccs, regardless of their capabilities, 
layed havoc with her army organisation, 
er generals being often quite incompetent, 
and detracts from every estimate of her 
as a statesman rather than a scheming 
politician. Thus in 1763 she triumph- 
antly placed her former lover and 
favourite, Stanislaus Poniatowskl, on the 
Polish throne, and would always insist, 
despite every evidence to the contrary, 
that Potemkin, who enjoys the unenviable 
reputation of being the, most notable of 
her many admirers, was sui>erlor to 
Suvarov in etrateglo genius. The most 
conspicuous of her services to her country 
was her consolidation of the empiro and 
the enlargement of its frontiers. For 
she Insisted on her full share of the spoil 
lU^r each of the three iniquitous parti- 
tions of Poland (the flret in 1772), and 
successfully manoeuvred* the acquisition 
of Courland, noi*' did she come out of the 
war with Turkey, which ended with the 
peace of Elalnardji In 1774. or the subse- 
quent war with Sweden, which terminated 
In 1790, without substantial additions 
to her sphere of Influence. As empress. 


C. who was a disciple of Voltaire, prided 
herself on being ^ided by * circumstances, 
conjectures, and conjunctions,* and not 
by any rigid system. This probably 
accounts for the irresolution and in- 
stability which marred much of her work, 
as also for her passion to begin enterprises 
which she had not tho perseverance to 
complete: in her own words, she was a 
splendid commenceuse. During licr rolgn 
the internal administration of Russia 
was good probably because, when her 
ardour slackened, there were otlicials 
willing to carry out her plans. Of her 
foreign policy it may be said that she was 
always influenced by her desire to build 
up a groat and flourishing kingdom — a 
patriotio desire which won her the loyal 
admiration of all her people and tho 
respect of many rival powers. But some- 
times her alms were extravagant, as for 
instance when sho entertained tho idea 
of overthrowing Brit, supremacy In India, 
or of reviving, under Russian suzerainty, 
the Gk. eini»iro at Constantinople. As 
a woman she was flagrantly and frankly 
Immoral; her lovers, of whom the first 
was Count Soltikov and tho last Platon 
Zubov (with whom she lived when sho 
was sixty-seven), succeeded one another 
without intermission, and occupied almost 
a definite post to which a huge salary was 
attached. Her admiration of Voltaire 
led her to despise religious sects, but 
though her Irreliglon induced her to 
favour toleration, sho rcfuseil permission 
to build dissenting chapels. To her 
entourage she was both kind and gencrouh, 
and in her household she insisted on 
conformance to all the outward decencies. 
She had a passion fop writing very poor 
stuff, and loved the flattery which Voltalm 
and her encyclopedists freely lavisiied oti 
her. Her innote conservatism was shown 
in her bitter hostility towards the Kr. 
revolution, as also her unwdlingnoss to 
proceed to the cmaneiiiation of tlie serfs. 
^ee lito by Katherine Antony, 1020. 

Catherine de* Medici (1519-89), daughter 
of Lorenzo do* Medici, ami wife of 
Henry II. of France. Sho w'osan orphan, 
and married, in her fourteenth year, the 
second son of Francis I. For many years 
she lived childless and obscure, lior whole 
policy ns daui>hincss being to gain and 
keep tho favour of Didno do Poitiers and 
the cluchcsso d'Kstampes, tho mistresses 
respectively of her husband and father- 
in-law. She observed much, however, 
and gained a keen Insight Into the in- 
triguing statecraft of the period. During 
the reigns of her husband and her son, 
Francis II., her life was little less passive, 
though sho artfully managed to help tlio 
schemes of the Hiiguenots-r-not out of any 
sympathy for them, but to play them off 
against the Guises (uncles of Mary Stuart, 
wife of Francis II.), whom she hated and 
feared while api>oariiig to support them. 
Her one aim was to control tne power of 
the Guises and make her flamily supreme. 
On becoming regent at tho laocession of her 
second son, Charles IX., she entered upon 
a course of preposterous cruelty and 
corruption. Craftily sho played with 
England and Spain, and the Iiuguenote, 
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UBlng them unscrupulously to serve her 
own purposes, stirring up the discord and 
hatred which culininated in the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day. She d. 
discouraged and in despair a short time 
before the assassination of hep youngest 
eon, Henry HI., leaving the country in a 
state of anarchy and confusion. O. had 
all the Medici love for art, and she found 
time to take an active iiart in planning the 
Tulleries, in enriching the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, etc. 

Catherine Hall, identical ^vlth St. 

Catherine’s College, Cambridge. The 

college was opened on St. Catherine’s Day, 
1473. Its founder was Dr. Robert Wood- 
lark, who had been chancellor of the 
univ. in 1459 and 1462. The subjects 
laid down for study were such as tended 
*to the exaltation of Uio Christian faith, 
the defence and furtherance of Holy 

("hurch, the growth of the sciences and 
faculties of philosophy and sacred 
theology.' Law, which was becoming a 
very lucrative profession, was rigoromsly 
excluded, as public feeling was strongly 
against its being combined with the 

priesthood. The statutes do not specify 
any other subjecis of study, but other in- 
struction, law not excluded, Is now given. 

Catherine of Aragon (1485-1536), 
daughter of Ferd’nand, king of Spain, 
and of lsal»olla CasiiF; wife of Henry 
VHl. of England, and mother of Mary 
I. Vy. had first been married to Prince 
Arthur, eldest son of Henry Vll., but was 
loR a widow after five months. Her 
father refused to pay the rest of her large 
dowry unless the king would consent to 
her marriage witli I'rinco Henry. Henry 
Vll. ohtuined a special dispensation from 
the pope sanctioning the union. On his 
acocsaslon Henry VI 11. had his marriage 
publicly ratified. After twenty years 
there was no son, and (his, together with 
the king’s alTcctlou for Anne Boleyn, made 
him sc'ck a dlvr)rcc. After re{>eatcd 
promises of a dispensation from the pope, 
Henry first married Anno and then 
convened an cedes, court in London to 
try the question; the court pronounced 
his marriage with (1 null. C,, who had 
been a faithful wife and good mother, 
retired with the title of Dowager Princess 
of Wales. See life by H. Malliugly, 1942. 

Catherine of Braganza (1638-170.5), 
daughter of King John IV. of Portugal, 
and wife of Charles 11. of Great Britain. 
C. brought Charles an enormous dowry, 
together with Bombay and the fortress of 
Tangier In Africa, but the marriage was 
exceedingly unpopular in Kngland. It 
was also very unhappy, for Charles 
treated his wife wltn contempt and 
InditTerence, and heaped Insult upon her. 
He, however, took her part twice against 
his infamons court. After a miserable 
Life as ’n stranger In a strange laud,’ she 
returned to Portugal In 1693. 

Catherine of France, or Valois, daughter 
of Charles VI. of France (1401-38). 
married Henry V. of England, as arranged 
by the treaty of Troyes, 1420. Their son 
was Jlenry VI. (1422-01). Henry VII. 
and the Tudor bouse were descended from 
her and her second husband, Owen Tudor. 


Catherine Parr, sixth and last wife of 
Henry VIII., daughter of Sir Tbomas 
Parr. She was a learned woman, well 
versed in literature and theology, and a 
zealous Protestant, which made her 
obnoxious to the Papal party, and also 
irritated her husband, for she tried to 
persuade him into completing the work of 
the Reformation. She was regent during 
Henry’s expedition to France in 1544. 
After the death of Henry she contracted 
a marriage — of affection on her part and of 
interest on his — with Sir Thomas Sey- 
fnoiir, lord-admiral of England, who 
n^locted and ill-treated her. She pub. 
two vols. of devotional writings. 

Catheter, instnimcnt used in surgery 
for the purpose of allowing the paBsago of 
fluids through tubes in the body which for 
some cause have ceased to allow passage 
naturally. Thus, it is introduced into the 
urinary bladder of persons unable to pass 
their urine or into the Eustachian tube 
when It is stopped up by catarrh. It is a 
hollow tube made either of silver (by 
reason of Ita cleanliness) or of a more 
flexible material, such as gum elastic or 
vulcanised rubber. The urinary C. in the 
male is about 1 0 in. long and curved into a 
requisite shape, which in the case of the 
flexible materials can be produced by 
warming and bending. In the female the 
tube is shorter (being only 5 in.) and 
stralghter. The introduction of the 
instrument must he carefully )>erformed. 
The Eustachian C'., which is generally of 
silver, is curved slightly at one end and 
about 7 In. In length. 

Cathetometer, instrument for the 
accurate measure of small differences of 
height or of level between two near 
points. It consists of an upright gradua- 
ted rod, carefully levelled in a vertical 
position, upon which a horizontal tele- 
scope slides up and down. The rod is 
provided with a vertical scale which 
indicates the dilTerence of level between 
the two point's under observation and the 
difference of height between the two 
ohjecta in the distancMJ traversed by the 
telescope on the vertical bar. As Ciin- 
striictcd for tho physicist, with minierous 
additional arrangements to ensure ac- 
curacy, such as cross-wires and the 
micrometer eyexiiece of the telescope, the 
r. records with a high degree of accuracy. 
One of tho most usual ^’^es is to teat the 
different^! between tho levels of the 
mercury in tho tube and in the cistern (‘f 
a harometer. 

Cathode, or Kathode, negnlivo polo of 
an electric cell, tho conductor by which on 
electric current leaves an electrolyte, and 
passes over to tho negative; the opposite 
of tho anode, which is tho positive 
conductor. See under Anode and Else- 
TROLYSIfl. 

Cathode Rays, streams of very swiftly 
moving particles einitled normally from 
the surface of the cathode in a vacuum 
dischoTM tube. Tho particles have !>een 
demonstrated to possess negative charge 
and considerable momentum and are 
known os electrons. A beam of C. H. is 
deflected by a magnetic fleld precisely 
as an electric current would be, it 
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moves In a direction at right angles to the of orthodox Clirlstlana, In opposition to 
beam and to the field. See also Radio- local sectaries. This notion of ortho* 
AC?riviTY. doxy acquired prominence in the E. 

Catholio Apostolio Church* designation whore the Holy Orthodox Church main- 
of a body of Christians who are bettor tains the anct. faith. In the W., the 
known under the name of Irvingites, growth of the papacy os the centre of 
given to them on account of their con- church gov. leu to tho word Catholio 
uoction with the Rev. Edward Irving, meaning *iu coinmimion with Home.* 
Irving, when a minister of the Scotti^ When the Reformation canio, the Re- 
Church, Kegent*8 Park, London, turned formers did not all repudiate the term 
in the direction of mysticism, lie in- Catholic, and the Eng. Church retained 
sisted that the miraculous gifts of the the word in her creeds. But by common 
early church w'cre to be continued consent the w’ord Catholic continued 
throughout the new dispensation. Just to be applied to the Rom. Church, and 
at the time there came reports of miracii- this usage generally continues, more 
lous gifts of healing and of tongues, and especially on the Continent, 
his congregation received them as Catholio Creditor, in Scots law, where A 
authentic. In 1832, Irving was deposed creditor’s debt is charged on sov. different 
from the ministry, and formed a congre- parts of his debtor’s property, ho is called 
gatiou which later took to itself the title a C. C. A. C. C. may realise simultan- 
ofC. A.C. This sect does not differ in any eously all his securities if neccssai’y tor 
of its dogmas from tho Church Catholic, fully satisfying his debt. But ho is 
but its superadds complirAtcd ministerial bound to allocate his catholic (Ok. KofloAiKoc, 
arrangements. After Irving’s deposition, universal) debt proportionally against all 
at meeting held for prayer, certain the secondary creditors all ected by it, and 
persons claiming prophetic gifte marked not in such a way as to prefer one co- 
out six others as ‘called to he apostles creditor to another. If he takes full 
of tho Lord.* In 1836 six others were payment out of one security to tho 
designated in the same manner to complete oxcliision of the other securities, he must 
the number of twelve. These apostles assign the other securities to the secon- 
are invested with tho special spiritual dary creditors. 

powers of the apostles; they alone can Catholic Emancipation, the freedom 
ordain. To them is committed the from civil disabilities which was granted 
discipline of tho Church Universal, and to Rom. Catholics in the United Kingdom 
the care of the mysteries of Ood. They and Ireland at tho end of the eighteenth 
alone have tho power of interpreting the century and beginning of the nineteenth, 
sayings of the prophets. Tho apostles After the Reformation, Rom. Catiiolics 
then proceeded to ordain others to the In both kingdoms suffered under many 
ministries of prophets, evangelists, and disabilities and were harassed by riurner- 
pastors, and also to choose seven deacons ons penal restrictions and regulations, 
to look after temporal aflairs. Tho duty The saying of m'oss in Englaml was made 
of the prophets consi.sts in exhorting to felony tor a foreigner anri high treason 
holiness, interpreting Scripture, opening for a native. Rom. Catholics wore not 
prophecies, and explaining symbols. The ullo^ved to purchase land, and persons 
chief work of the evangelist is missionary etliieated in tho Rom. faith were in- 
endeavour, and the pastor haa the charge capable of inheriting property. In Iro- 
of individual congregations. The original land, Horn. Catholics so bolding land could 
plan was to form a central governing body be dispossessed without ceremony by tho 
of forty-eight apo.stles to control tho nearest rrotewtant relative. Roni.tJatho- 
Church Universal, but this ha.s never lieen lies were not allowed to undertake the 
earned out, Tho last of the original guard ian.sl> ip even of Roin. Catholic 
tw'elvo d. on Feb. 3, 1901. The liturgies children. In 1780 a Bili by Sir George 
of tho C.A.C. are liturgiciilly excellent, Saviile wtis introduced to repeal tho most 
being based on those of the Anglican, oppressive of these regulations in tho 
E, Orthodox, and Rom, Churches. There case of th6so Roni. Catholics who would 
is an abundance of ceremonial, an submit to a certain teat. This test 
extreme use of symbolism being one of the required the denial of various doctrines 
main features of the cult. In the Brit, subversive of the State, such as: that no 
Isles the number of adherents of tho faith is to be kept with heretics; that 
C. A. C. is 16,000. The church possesses f)rincea oxcommunlcat<*d may be deposed 
a fine Gothic building in (Jordon Square, or put to death, and that the pope has any 
London, W.C. See G. Miller, History temporal jurisdiction in England, fhe 
and Docirive^ of Irvinyism, 1878. Bill was passed, but the effort to include 

Catholic Church (Ok. KadoAifrrif, universal), Scotland under it led to snob outbursts of 
name adopted in tho second century by fanaticism that tho project had to be 
the Christian Church, to indicate the whole dropped. The Gordon Riots in England 
body of believers. It arose in special occurred at the same tiriia out of sym- 
'distinctlon from tho Jewish Church, which pathy. In 1791 another TIIU was passed 
was intended for one nation alone, whereas still Birther alleviating tl^ Rom. Cath- 
Christianity was ter the whole earth. As olio burden, and in 179‘2^thts Act was 
heresies arose, the irreat test of the truth made to comprehend i^rolland. Moan- 
eame to rest in the unanimity which the while tlte agitation among Irish Roman- 
various churches founded by the apostles ists to secure similar concessions was by 
showed where the apostolical traditions no means successful, though here the laws 
bad been handed down. . Hence the 0. C. were strictest. Attempts had been made 
was the term used to denote the body in 1780 and the discontent finally broke 
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out in the rebellion of 1798. In 1824 a 
Rom. Catbollo Association was formed 
under the Inllucnce of O’Connell, stimu- 
lated by the fact that many of the 
reforms which had been promised in order 
to bring about the Union In 1801 had 
not been carried out. In 1829, the duke 
of Wellington reluctantly came to the 
conclusion that the peace of the empire 
would be imperilled If the numerous 
disabilities were not removed, and the 
C:^tholic Emancipation Bill was carried, 
followed In the same year by the Catholic 
Relief Bill. This gave Rom. Catholics 
the right to sit in tho Houses of I’arlia- 
ment, and gave them admission to mo.st 
civil offices. At the present time no Rom. 
CJatholic may be sovereign, regent, lord 
chancellor, lord keeper, of Great Britain, 
or lord high commissioner to tlie Church 
of Scotland. 

Catholic Epistles, name given to seven 
epistles among the (anonical hooks of the 
N.T. which are addressed to tho Church 
Universal and not to the Christians at 
particular tns. Of the seven epistles, 
those bearing the names of James, Jude, 
Peter (2), and John (3), only John I, and 
Peter I. were at first generally received 
as canonical. The title Catholic dis- 
tinguishes this group of epistles from those 
bearing the name of l>nT. 

Catholics, Old (Gcr. Altkatholiken), 
naino assumed by certain Ger. Cathcdics 
who, in Aug. 1870, headed by Dr. Dolhn- 
ger and Prof. Friedrich of Munich, pro- 
tested against the dogma of the tKjrsonal 
infallibility of the pope. An Old Catholic 
congress was held in 1871 at Munich, au«l 
it was resolved to unite as closely as 
possible with tho Jansciiists of the 
Kethcrlands --the Church of Utrecht. A 
seobnd congress was hel«i at Cologne in 
1872, at which Prof. Friedrich declared 
the Old Catholics’ hostility to the whole 
papal system. Tho first Old Catholic 
synod met at Bonn in 1874, and abolished 
auricular confession and compulsory 
fasting and recommended sev. drastic 
reforms. Later congresses permitted 
priests to marry. Tlie movement has 
not increased of late years. 

Catholic Truth Society, estab. in Great 
Britain for the spread of an intelligent 
comprehension of the Rom. Catholic 
faith. It was founded in 1872 by Dr. 
Vaughan, but was I’ovised and enlarged 
in 1884. Its work is both educational and 
propagandist. It provides and circulates 
among Rom. Catholics hooks of devotion 
and works of instruction on the faJUi with 
polemical works enabling them to defend I 
their position. It also piihlishos books | 
for Protestants, explaining and defending 
the faith and practice of the Rom. Church. 
It also emlcavours generally to promote 
the sale of cheap (Catholic ])ook8 of any 
kind. All its works are r^opular, and 
Issued at low prices. The society is non- 
political, and has tho cordial approval and 
aimport of ecclos. autnorilies. The head 
‘offloes are at 38 Eccdcston So us re, 
London, S.W. 

Catholic University of America. In 
1886 the bishops of the U.S.A. desired to 
found a unJv. under Rom. Catholic 


auspices, Mu which aU brauches of litera- 
ture and science, both sacred and profane, 
should he taught.’ Twenty years later 
Miss Mary Gwendoline Caldwell of New 
port, R.T., gave £300,000 for this purpose, 
Pope Leo 111. formally approved and 
tho Middleton estate, Washington, was 
purchased. The School of Sacred Sciences 
was oiiened in Caldwell Hall in 1889, ami 
six years later McMahon Hall of Philo- 
sophy, Sclonec and Letters, the gift of tho 
Rev. James McMahon. The schools of 
law formed a separate body between 
1896 and 1903. The univ. has full 
powers to confer degrees, and is under tho 
gov. of the bishops, who have plenar.v 
authority in all that pertains to discipline, 
courses of study, and inetliods of instruc- 
tion. It requires all students to take 
physical training, encourages debating 
societies, and produces many religious 
and literary publications. A teachers’ 
college for instructing members of the 
teaching sisterhoods was approveil by 
Pope Pius X. in 1912, and in 1914 was 
Incorporated as a separate Institution, 
the Catholic Sisters* College. 

Catholic University Question (Ireland). 
Tho demand by Irish Rom. Oatbolics for 
tho estab. of a Rom. Oatholio unJv. 
began even before the time of Disraeli. 
Parliament was for years consistently 
opposed to the proposals for any Rom. 
Catholic endowment, Disraeli basing his 
personal opposition to the estab. of a 
univ. on the support given by tho Irish 
Catholic mcinbers to the disendowment 
of the Protostaiit Church of Ireland. 
From 1873 there existed tho univ. of 
Dublin and the Royal Univ., but those 
institutions failed to satisfy the demands 
of the Horn. Catholics, who alleged that 
Dublin Univ. remained practically a 
private college, and the Royal Univ. no 
more than preparatory colleges for Dublin. 
A royiil commission was appointed in 
1901 to inquire into the C. U. Q. The 
report of the commission, which had not 
a single Irisli (.’athollc layman upon it, 
statcfl that the Rom. Catholic pop. of 
Ireland, which was in an overwhelming 
maiority, was without any adi^quatel.^ 
endowed univ., and pointed out that, 
apai't from any Question of denominations, 
tho matter could only be settled definitely 
by formulating a scheme satisfactory to 
the Rom. Catliolics. The commissitui 
recommended the endowment and oquip- 
niont of a new college in Dublin on the 
scale required by a univ. college of the 
first rank, that college to l>c for Catholics. 
Notwithstanding tliose recommendations 
the C. U. Q. remained in abeyance for 
two years, when, in 190.), the matter was 
fully discussed in the debate on tne civil 
Rcr\ices and revenue csij mates. Finally, 
In 1908, the Irish Univ. Act was passed, 
which provided for tho substitution of 
two new uni vs. at Dublin and Belfast for 
tho RoytU UnJv. and Queen’s College. 
Trinity College being loft outside the Act 
alto^thcr. The two new uni vs. wow 
made solf-govt^ clng bodies, free from all 
religious tests as a couditJon of holding 
any position in any foundation under tUa 
Act. 
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Catholikos: 1. The title of the head I be described as mouothoistio rather than 


of the Armenian Church. 2. In the later 
Uom. empire the title was gdven to i^e 
recelver-^neral, or deputy receiver, in 
a civil aiocese. In its grenoral sense it 
seems to have been applied to the superin- 
tendent-general of missions or of churches 
on and beyond the borders of the Rom. 
empire. 

Catilina, Lucius Sergius, member of a 
noble family in Rome who has become 
famous through the writings of Cicero 
and Sallust rather than by his own 
deserving. Born about 109 b.c., ho took 
a prominent part in the ci\’il conflicts in 
Rome, serving under Sulla. Ho had 
high intellectual qualities, great strength 
of body and mind, courage, civil and 
military capacity; but with all this he 
combined a moral depravity which made 
him disgracefully prominent even in that 
depraved age. His nature was brutal 
and savage, and this he stimulated by 
lustful and bloodthirsty revels on attain- 
ing a victory. In 67 n.c. he obtained 
the office of prietor, and went to govern 
the prov. of Africa. Hero he laid plans 
for overthrowing the empire, and worketl 
treacherously to ^in his ends during 
Poinpey’s absence in Asia with tho army. 
Returning from Africa In 06 n.c., he 
attempted to seize tho consulship by 
open violence. He failed, but tried again 
and again by conspiracy and force to w’in 
it for himself, but ho was constantly 
foiled by Cicero. He fell, still fighting 
against the forces of the gov., in 02 b.c. 

Catillus, fossil genus of molluscs allied 
to Crenulafa and Perriat received its name 
from Brongniart. In tho chalk occur 
species of largo size, remarkable for their 
largely fibrous texture, from which 
circum-stance Sower by called them Ino- 
ceramus. 

Cat Island, see Bahaaias. 

Catkin, or Amentum, botanical term 
applied to an inflorescence which is a 
crowded, often monish, more or less 
pendulous spike bearing male or female 
HoWers. In the oak, hazel, and sweet 
chestnut there are mole catkins, and both 
male and female In tho willow, poplar, and 
biroh. 

Catmint, or Catnip, name applied to 
sev. plants on account of the fondness 
which cats exhibit for their odour. The 
term is particularly applied to Nepeta 
CeUariUt a species of Labiatte which is 
related to tho ground-ivy; tho flowers are 
white, spotted with pink, and are arrayed 
closely together. Other species of Nepeta^ 
such as N, ccerulea, which bears blue 
flowers, are called 0., while Anisomeles 
malabarica and Calamintha officinalis, 
both belonging to the Labiatm, receive 
the names of Malabar C. and medicinal 
calamlnt or C. respectively. 

Cato, Dionysius, rcpute<l author of 
DUmysii Catonis Disticha de Moribus ad 
Filium, a book of moral injunctions and 
precepts which^%a8 very popular in the 
Middle Ages. It was trans. into many 
tankages, and Caxton printed a version 
at Westminster in 1483. Each apoph- 
thegm is enclosed In a couplet of dactylic 
hexameters. The tond of the book may 


Christian. There is an amusing reference 
to It In Chaucer’s Nonne*p Preste'a Tale. 
Nothing at all is known of tho writer. 

Cato, Maroua Poroius (06-4flt B.O.). 
known as Cato the younger, surnamed 
Utleensls (from the [dace of his death, 
Rom. statesman. After serving as a 
military tribune in Macedonia, he 
gladly renounced fighting for a prov. 
appointment in Asia, wiiero ho learnt so 
to appreciate the merits of tiio general, 
Luculius, that he gladly supported his 
claims to a triumph against tho valU' 
lorlous ambitions of Poini>oy. Though 
o was no politician, Ctesar found It worth 
his while to dispatch C. on the im popular 
mission of Subduing Ptolemy In Cyprus, 
58 B.c. For C. had unflinchingly opposed, 
first, his flvo years’ command In Gaul, 
then his candidature for tho consulato in 
59, and finally his agrarian laws for re- 
warding his veterans. C.’s prictorsblp in 
54 w'as characterised by liis sturdy effort 
to suppress bribery. In 49 ho had already 
decided to retire from public life, when the 
civil war broke out, and ho determined 
to crush the tyrant Ctesar. Having 
persuaded tho senate to give tho supremo 
command to Poinpey, he crossed witli 
the latter to Dyrrhachium, wliero ho 
remained when his general marched to 
defeat at Pharsalia. With a remnant of 
troops, C. crossed the Libyan desert, and 
shut himself up in Utlc.a until ho learnt of 
Scipio’s full at Thapsus, when bo stabbed 
himself rather than surrender to Cicsar. 
Addison’s tragedy of Caio gives a vivid 
picture of the heroic end of this uncom- 
promising Stoic; his Inst hour was spent 
in reading Plato's dialogue on* tho soul’s 
immortality. Posterity has perhaps 
mngnifletl Ills fame bceause ho was the 
last of the old order , of Roms, to die for a 
national ideal which ho could not realise 
was an anachronism. Nothing gives 
greater insight into his character than a 
remark of Cicero’s to the effect that ho 
acted os if ho were in tho rcpublio of 
Plato instead of in tho dregs of that of 
Romulus. 

Cato, Marous Porcius Piisous (234-149 
B.C.), ‘tlie Censor,’ Uom. sUitesman. Ho 
was brought up, like his plobeian fore- 
fathers, aa a farmer, but in consequence 
of liie patronage of Ti. Valerius Flaccua 
he became successively qiuestor, eedile, 
prretor (198), and consul at Romo (195) 
with Flaccus. As a soldier ho distin- 
guished himself for his valour and for his 
extreme severity Imth during tho Punic 
war and his command of Sardinia. Both 
in the final defeat of Hannibal at Zama 
(202) and in the battle of Tbormopylfie 
(191), whereby the Gks. wore rescued from 
the aggressions of the K. conqueror, 
Antiochus 111., ho played a conspicuous 
part, whilst bis cruel subjection of the 
Oeltiborians in Spain (194) earned him a 
triumph. Id bis projects of reform and 
in his enmities he showed a like nasaloo 
and sincerity. It soems certain that ho 
wofl largely rosponsible for the prose- 
cution of Scipio Afrlcanu9 for corruption 
— during the Carthaginian war ho had 
often reproached the famous general for 
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hl8 luxury — and his fucessant cry of 
'Delenda ost Carthago' shows how much 
the prosperity of the riyal city had aroused 
his hatred. His reforms were largely In 
the shape of sumptuary laws, designed 
to check the growing extravagance of 
dress, and banquets. These were carried 
out during his celebrated censorship, when 
he also thoroughly revised the senatorial 
and equestrian lists so as to keep out 
upstarts and foreigners. Both Cicero 
and Livy are fond of citing G. as the 
model of a Rom. citizen in the republican 
days. His personal integrity and rugged 
simplicity, his stern sense of duty and 
rigid discipline, his frank hostility towards 
the new llellonic culture, and his narrow 
patriotism became proverbial. In his 
contemptuous dismissal of Carneades 
and the other Qk. philosophers, and in his 
jealous championship of the family, he 
showed his extreme conservatism. His 
l)e Re Rustica, a treatise on agriculture, 
haa literary merits and an historic 
interest, which cause the reader to regret 
tiiat h^s magnum opna, entitled Originea, 
which was a comprehensive hist, of Rome, 
should have been lost. 

Catoire, George Lvovitoh (1801-1926), 
Russian composer, b. In Moscow. His 
early work attracted Tchaikovsky's atten- 
tion and showed hi? Influence, but gradu- 
ally, C. evolved an individual stylo, fine 
and elaborate, especially in his pianoforte 
quartet and later songs. His pianoforte 
concerto (K flat) was performed at Queen’s 
Hall, London, in 1920, Became prof, 
of composition at Moscow Conservainire. 
Works include: Mzyri^ a symphonic poem 
after Lermontov, many songs and 
choruses, and two violin sonatas. 

Catoptrios, that part of the soience 
of light or optica which deals with the 
laws of n^floctlon. See Reflkctiox, 
Light. 

Catorce, tn. of Mexico, In the state of 
San Luis PotosI, 120 m. N. of the tn. of 
that name. It is noted as a silver and 
tin mining centre, and luis numerous 
smelting works. Pop. 20,700. 

CatOBtomus, genus of Ashes of the 
family Cj'prinldre, which are peculiar 
to the rivH. of N. America. They are 
distinguished from their ally, the carp, 
by having their Ups thick and pendent, 
no barbels, a long dorsal and a short anal 
fin. 

Cato Street Conspiraoy, plot formed In 
London in 1820 to murder Lord Costlo- 
reagh and the rest of the ministers at a 
dinner at Lord Ilarrowby’s on Feb. 23, to 
set fire to London, to seize the Bank an<I 
the Mansion House, and proclaim a provi- 
sional gov. The plot was revealed to 
the poUce by one of the conspirators 
named Edwards, and the ringleaders wore 
arrested. Thlstlewood, the chief, Ings, 
Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson were hanged, 
and five others transported for life. The 
plot was so called from the place of 
meeting In Cato Street, Kdgware Road. 

Catrail, known as the Plot's Work; 
the name ^ven to an earthwork, con- 
sisting of a ditch with a rampart on either 
side with a breadth of from 20 to 26 ft. 
and 60 m. In length, which extends from 


Catskill 

near Galashiels, throngb Selkirk and 
Roxburgh, to Peel Foil in the Cheviots. 
For an account of the various theories 
about the O., see Blackwood* 8 Magazine, 
1888. 

Catrine, tn. In Ayrshire, Scotland, 24 ra. 
E.S.E. of Mauehliuo. It manufs. cotton. 
Pop. 3000. 

Cats, Jakob (1577-1660), Dutch poet 
and humorist, studied law at Leyden, 
and later won renown as an advocate for 
his defciKJO of a witch. Part of his life 
was spent on a farm at Grijpskerke in 
Zeeland. Driven from his farm by the 
collapse of the dykes, he was for some time 
stipendiary magistrate at Mlddelburg and 
Dort, whilst in 1636 he became grand 
pensionary of Holland, and twelve years 
later keeper of the groat seal. A knight- 
hood was one result of bis embassy to 
Charles 1. of England in 1627. The 
somewhat archaic character of his style 
anil subjects has deterred many a 
stuiient from reading his poems, lie was 
by creed an Orangeman and a Calvinist, 
and enjoyed for many years a great vogue. 
His Ilouwelijck (1625), and the IVou- 
Ringh (1637), a collection of tales about 
curious marriages, as well as his Spiegel 
van den ouden en nieawen Tijdt (1632) well 
represent the purity of his morals and 
diction, his homely wit and power of 
shrewd observation. His Complete Works 
in 19 vols., were Issued in 1790-1800. 
See also Piggott, Moral Emblems, 
with Aphorisms, etc,, from Jacob Cats, 
1860. 

Cat's-eye, stone so called from its like- 
ness to a cat's eye. It is another variety 
of clirysobcryl, and is found in Ceylon, 
China, Brazil, and Malabar. The stone, 
when cut only but not polished, if the 
structural arrangement Is perfect, pro- 
duces a narrow and distinct line of light 
which much resembles that emanating 
from the interior of the eye of a cat. The 
colour of the stone varies; It is grey, 
brown, and black, with yellowish or green- 
ish tints, or HoinctiraoH it Is the palest 
apple-green or a deep olive colour. The 
line of light when held in front of the eye 
should cross the centre of the dome and 
be narrow and well doflnod. The chatoy- 
ant line is usually white. The hardness 
of the C. is 8-5, and the sp. gr. 3-5 to 3 8. 
The lustre is brilliant witn iridescent ray 
— the cleavage is imperfect, the fracture 
conchoidal. It is, moreover, doubly re- 
fractive. It is soluble with borax or 
salts of phosphorus, but untouched by 
acids. There are three varieties of C. 
Quartz C. Is softer, 7 instead of 8-5, and 
it is loss lustrous than the O. belonging 
to the chrvsoboryl variety. There is also 
Crocllito G. or tl^r’s-eye, whleii is cut 
and artificially emoured. It is a much 
softer Btono and of a silky lustre. 

Catskill Mountains, large range of well- 
wooded mts. belonging to the Appala- 
chian system of N. America; they are 
situated chiefly in Greene Co. and 
form one of the most beautiful situations 
in America. Their sides are veiy steep, 
and they attain to a h^ht of nearly 
4000 ft. In some places. Tlie chief peaks 
are Round Top Peak and Overlook Peak. 
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An hotel, erected on the last-named peak, 
stands at an elevation of 3800 ft. The 
vil. of C. lies In the state of New York, 
and is 34 m. distant f»om Albany. It 
is the cap. of Greene Co., and Is hilly, 
with irregtilar roads. 

Cat*s-tail Grass, or Timothy Grass, 
popular name of Phleiun prcUensCy a species 
of Oraininete which doiirishcs in all 
temperate countries but Australia, and 
affords good fodder. Tlu' inllorescenco 
has free glumes and two distinct paleie. 

Call, Carrie Chapman (1859-1947), 
Aiiier, suffragist, b. at RJpon, Wisconsin, 
y.S.A, After being educated at Iowa 
State College and taking a special course 
in law, she bet'amo superintendent of 
schools in Mason (Mty, Iowa. She 
organised the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association in 1890, and then transferred 
her activities to the National Ainer. 
Woman Suffrage Alliuuce. Slio served 
as president of that body 1900-04, and 
was again elected In 1915. Jjatcr, she 
became the leader in the enmpaign to 
submit a woman suffrage aniondnient to 
the Federal C^mstltution. This was 
adopted by Congress in 1919 and ratified 
by the necessary number of states in 1920. 
This gave the franchise to every female 
in the U.S.A. after she attained her 
twenty-first year. Mrs. C. was chosen 
president of the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance 1904-23. In 1930 she 
won a $5000 Victoria Review award for 
‘outstanding achievement* and another 
award in 1933 for bringing about a better 
understanding botw’ceri Jews and Chris- 
tians. In 193.5 the Turkish Gov. issued 
a postage stamp bearing her portrait in 
honour of her position as head of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance. 
Awarded medal of the 'National Institute 
of Social Science, 1940. 

Cattaro or Kotor: 1. Fortified Yugo- 
slavian seaport in Dnlmatiu, at the head 
of the gulf of C., 40 in. S.E. of Ragusa 
lying between the ^fontenegrin mts. and 
the Adriatic. The tn., besides i>cing a 
Strongly fortified nuiltary station, Inus a 
cathedral and a naval school, and gives its 
name to a see in both Rome and Gk. 
CTmrches. One time the cap. of a small 
independent state, C. in 1420 Joined the 
Venetian republic, but was cc<leil to 
Austria in 1814 by the treaty of Vienna. 
Twice the tn. has been almost destroyed 
by earthquake, in 1 503 and 1007. During 
the First World War (I was the base of 


the Austrian submarines; it was occupied 
by the Its. in Nov. 1918, and in 1910 
Wtifi given to Yugoslavia. Pop. 5000. 
*2, The gulf of C., a wide inlet of the 
Adriatic, length 20 m., and depth 15 to 
20 fathoms, consists of. three basins 
connected by narrow straits, 

Gattegat, arm of the North Sea, some 
160 m. In length, Joining the Skagerrak 
on the N. and the Baltic on the S., and 
bounded R. lind W. by Sweden and 
Jutland respectively. Its sandbanks 
endanger navigation. 


Society in 18122; reoelred a first-class gold 


medal at the Paris Exhibition in 1865; 
studied oil painting in later years; 
illustrated the WaverTey Novels and other 
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Catteriok, vll. in the N. Riding of 
Yorkshire, England, 4 m. S.E. of Rich- 
mond. Near it is a large camp of the 
Brit. Army. There Is also a race-course. 
Pop. 700. 

Catti, or Chatti, anct. Ger. people who 
lived in a dist. round the higher reaches 
of the Weser, etc,, corresponding roughly 
to the modern Hesse. In the first two 
centuries a.d. they freciucntly fought 
against Rome and W'cre finally incor- 
porated with the Franks in Clovis’s 
kingdom. 

Cattle. The Infiuence of Brit, breeds 
of C. has been felt in all parts of the world, 
which in itself is evidence of their value. 
The Shorthorn is the most cosmopolitan 
breed, and the most comraonly distri- 
buted lu these is. In most parts of the 
world, except its place of origin, the 
Shorthorn is called the Durham breed — 
a more suitable term because Shorthorn 
applies to a number of other brccils. 
There are many other breeds, each having 
valuable characteristics developed from 
the unln»provcd condition in which they 
were found subsequently to the first 
great improvement wrought In the 
Longhorn breed by Bake well In the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. There is 
little use in discussing breeds previously 
to this period, for, on Hie wdiolo, the 
origin of Brit, breeds from the earliest 
periods is still a subject of debate. Grad- 
ually, in accordance with soil and climate, 
local breeds- -some widely spread — hart 
estab. ilientsclves, and wher»i the locality, 
or area was very similar over a 
sufficiently extensive country, animals 
m quired itidigciioiw features and charac- 
teristics which stamped them us breeds 
recognisable by certain peculiarities. 
There were, however, many parts of the 
country where the soli w'as so diversified 
that no special type was found. In 
dists. where the soil varies frequently, 
and consistency In breed is met with in 
only small areas, ou(.side breeds have to be 
adopted, whether for moat production, 
milk producing, or both. The SShorthorn, 
in particular, adapts Itself to such areas, 
and it is fqund in all parts of the country. 
These dists. are alw much associated 
with the lireeding of cross-breeds. 

C. are kept with two mala objects, 
production of beef and of milk, or both, 
and a very common div. of tlio breeds is 
made in accordance With those. In 
this connection, the tenn improved C. 
may be explained. Unimproved 0., as a 
rule, fatten, and mature slowly, and 
yield a moderate supply of milk. The 
object of the breed inalmr or breed Im- 

g rover is to select animals which conduce 
7 one or both of these purposes. To a 
great extent these tw© purposes are 
antagonlstlo, and where the objective la 
the dovelopmeiit of beef, with Its necessary 
ocxiompanlment of early maturity, th© 
milking properties are usually doterlof- 
ated; whilst It Is only the exceptional 
animal which combines high milking 
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propertlos with good meat-making quali- 
ties. The fusing of those two properties, 
especially In the Shortiiorn, has met with 
success. It may be noted here that some 
continental breeds have suncrlor milking 
properties to the generality of Brit, 
bre^. Brit, breeds have always shown 
aa aptitude to produce meat, and whilst 
the pop. of these is. was comparatively 
small, and beef rather than milk was 
needed, Brit, breeders were right in 
pajing more attention to beef. But 
the increase in pop. and in milk consump- 
tion has turned the modem farmer 
towards increasing the milking properties. 
Few would include in the dlv. of breeds 
more than the Shorthorn (either Coates 
or the Lincoln Red) and the Red Polls 
as dual-purpose breeds; though, despite 
their email size, Dexters are equally 
entitled to tho claim. The animals of 
heavy build, einphaaisiug the features 
of meat -producers, are tho Hereford, 
Aberdeen Angus, Devon, Sussex, Long- 
horns, Welsh C., Galloways, and W. 
Highlanders. Tho light breeds yielding 
exceptional quantities of milk in ratio 
to their weight are tho Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Ayrshires, Brit. Frlesiane, and Kerries. 
Among minor breeds with little Influence 
outside the dlst. to which they arc 
indigenous are Zetland or Shetland C. 

Pure breeds are In relatively small pro- 
portions to cross-broeds, or the animals 
d which the pedigree cannot l)o trace^l, 
hough classed aa belonging to the breeds 
4/0 which they approximate. Animals, 
however, may be pure bred aJthough 
the pedigree may not have been kept, 

S rovided tho dam ts the offspring of 
ve generations of dams sired by a 
pedigreed bull. A pedigree Is valuable 
when It records 8 kille<l mating and 
selection over a long period, but If it 
records the results of unskilled mating It 
may be harmful: for if bad features arc 
perpetuated for a long series of generations, 
they become e 8 tab.,'to the prejudice of 
the offspring. It has been said that the 
Shorthorn Is the most cosmopolitan bre-ed. 
This results from tho sev. breeds, in- 
cluding some of continental source, which 
went to form the Durham breed, subse- 
quently known aa the Shorthorn. As a 
grazing beast the Shorthorn is seen at its 
best on rich pastures. It is really a very 
highly bred animal, and, if pasturage is 
very good is sure to do well; but it is not 
the best breed on many poor pastures. 
It is difficult to draw hard and fast 
conclusions, because experience affords 
conflicting evidence ; i)ut except on the 
richest pastures, tho Shorthorn is not so 
well adapted to very heavy land as ore 
the native breeds of middle horns. This 
is Illustrated by the Sussex breed in 
Sussex, tho Devon In Devon, the Hereford 
in Hereford and on thd Red Sandstone 
generally. Climatic conditions also have 
their influence and tho short-coated 
Shorthorn -does not thrive so well under 
the same exposure as the long-coated 
W. Highlander. Nor Is the Shorthorn 
generally so well salted to the high and 
wet hills as local breeds which have 
become accUmatlsed. It is evident. 


therefore, that where the animals have 
to spend a considerable portion of the year 
on pasturage, no one breed can bo 
regarded as universally the best; though 
it may be said that the Shorthorn Is toe 
best over the greatest area. The Here- 
ford, the Welsh, tho Sussex, and tho W. 
Highlanders may bo taken as examples 
of breeds which thrive well on rough 
grazing In winter tim^ even outside 
their indigenous dists. But the grazing 
value of a breed does not altogether 
settle its commercial value for the farmer: 
the yarding capabilities have to bo taken 
Into consideration, more especially where 
the grazing season is short and the yarding 
season is long, as in the bigger arable 
dists., where winter grazing is almost 
Impossible, and whore C. must food on 
swedes or mangold and hay. Hero the 
Shorthorn makes its special value felt, 
as does the Polled Angus, another splen- 
did beefer. Tho Hereford, Devon, Sussex, 
Galloway, Red Poll, and Welsh (both tho 
N. and S. Wales or Anglesey and Castle 
Martins) yard well. The grazing cos. 
are the rearing homes of the greatest 
uiimher of calves, though, of course, 
dairying dists. are the chief breeding 
grounds. At the same time largo 
numbers of calves are taken from their 
mothers very soon after birth, and are 
sent long djstonces to bo weaned. Tho 
calves from the great milking dists. of tho 
vale of Aylesbury, Somerset, Cumberland, 
and other places are In great demand 
among raisers of heifers In other parts 
because of the good typo of cow kept there. 
Farmers raising their own stock ai*o as a 
rule very carehil in their brooding; but 
the methods of tho dairyman and small- 
holder, as a rule, have not always been 
above criticism. There is no economy, 
and, indeed, great harm may He, in using 
other than well-bred hulls. The appli- 
cation of artifleial insemination to C. 
breeding has been taken up in recent years 
in many countries. By this means the 
services of tho best pedigree bulls are 
available for breeders, resulting in calves 
being superior to their dams, and herds 
developing into ilrst-class C. The arti- 
ficial Insemination centres of the Brit. 
Milk Marketing Board provide insomlu- 
atfons for both beef and milk breeds. 

Tho cow carries her young nine rnontlis, 
and it is regarded as being best to arrange 
tho date of her first calving about May, 
so that by gaining about two months in 
each year the calving will work hack into 
tho winter months by the time she is In 
full profit. A cow is regarded as at full 
roflt at her third calf, and If she la 
red from regularly, tho oext four calves 
go further back, so that tho period when 
she gives her fiiHcst yield will be at the 
time of year when milk I41 moat valuable. 
Ordinarily the lighter-framed milking 
breeds, which have little value compara- 
tively when fat, are bifed from when 
youn^t, many stock-misers thinking 
that from two years to two and a quarter 
vears Is best; but some keepers of heavier 
breeds think three years best. Where 
animals are bred from when voung It 
is necessary to keep them botter than 
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when they are older and have less errowth 
to make. Heifers need to be stront? 
w'hen they breed, and should not bo 
ullow'ed to get into poor condition. Some 
cows dry ofl very early, and have a lonK 
off-lying p)eriod, diuring the first part of 
which they may be kept on moderate 
diet, but cows which milk but a short 
period (except through some special 
clause, such as illness, prematurely 
stopping tlie milk flow) are rarely worth 
keeping on. On the other hand, some of 
the very liighest-bred beef -making cow's, 
valuable for that very purpose, often 
milk but a short time. As the time for 
calving approaches the udder and teats 
enlarge and become firm. The nppear- 
fiftco of the w'ater bladder indicates 
immediate calving. After calving, a thin 
bran mash, or water containing n little 
oatmeal, should be given, though when 
greatly distressed gruel well fortified by 
whisky or beer should be administered. 
The cow-keeper’s great fear is that his 
cows may abort or present their calves 
when immature. This often takes a 
contagious form, causing severe loss over 
years,' and wdien this occurs those who 
are not acquainted with tlio necessary 
treatment should at once consult a 
veterinary surgeon. AVhen the weather 
IS at all fair, it is w. 1?, to let the cow calve 
in the open, as on grass the v-alf is les.s 
liable to contract disciiscs through 
contact with germs, which may accumu- 
late about buildings wliero cows fre- 
quently calve, and which often attack 
through the navci of newly born calves. 
To guard further against germ attack, 
tlio calf should l^e placed at once on a 
clean sheet, and the navel bo dressed 
with antiseptic, such as carbolio oil, 
dilute lysol, etc. The calf should bo 
allowed to suckle the cow as soon as it 
can stand, and weakly calves should have 
the milk squirted or spooned into the 
mouth, for it rapidly invigorates them. 
The first milk, called colostrum or belst- 
iiigs, is a specJal provision of nature 
suited to the digt^stion of the infant calf, 
and is very rich ; and certainly calves which 
have the colostrum are less liable to 
constipation than those fed on milk 
from staler cows. The cow wMll instinc- 
Hrely lick a newly born calf whilst it is 
in a slimy condition, and it is well it 
should, as it acts as a form of massage, 
stimulating tiie vitality of the calf, and is 
generally accepted as being boneflcloJ 
to the cow. Cows sometimes become 
very excited on first seeing the calf, and 
maternal solicitude and plcttsuro may bo 
shown in the unpleasant form of tossing 
or kneeling on it, to which the calf quickly 
succumbs. It is therefore well to bo 
acquainted with the hist, of the animal. 
Until more recent years there was great 
loss of cows which * dropped ' after calving ; 
y.e. had milk fever or parturient apoplexy. 
Injections of Iodine of potassium into the 
teats inaugurated successful treatment by 
injection, but other substances such os 
lysol have been successfully used, and 
now ordinary atmospheric air or piuti 
oxygen gas is found to be efllcaclous, with 
or without a drug. Cows sometimes 


'drop' from other causes than parturient 
apoplexy, and simple remedies and 
attention will get them on their legs 
again. Amateurs who practise the In- 
jection method should be fully impressed 
with the need thoroughly to disinfect 
everything associated with the process. 
When calves are brought up by suckling 
their mothers, rearing is comparatively 
simple. H is expected of a cow that she 
will maintain her calf and give a con- 
siderable quantity of milk besides; in 
fact it is a poor milker which will not 
rear two at once. Many farmers make a 
cow rear five during the course of a rank- 
ing period: two during the first three 
months, two during the next three, and 
one subsequently. A calf at three months 
can bo maintained without milk, as by 
that time it gets a good digestion, and 
with fresh grass and a little additional 
food, such as finely broken Imsccd cake, 
will do w^ell, tiiough if skim or separated 
milk is available it will be greatly to the 
advantage of the calf. If there is no 
separated milk given, linseed-cake meal 
and linseed should form the chief basis 
of the gruel, and a little sago is useful 
to prevent scour. Many calf -rearers make 
a mistake in giving hay too early; it is 
best withheld until the sixth week; but, 
under the impression that because hay 
is dry it will stop scour, some rearers 
give It freely, with tlie result that the 
digestion is overtaxed. Calves at first 
should be fed at least three times a day, 
and cleanliness must be observed in every 
way. Thougli rather more costly than 
simple mixtures made on the farm, 
unless the feeder can ho relied upon to 
make his inixtuves properly, some of the 
calf foods sold as proprietary articles are 
safer, and it is wiser to use them in such 
cases. A large number of calves die from 
being too genei-ously fed when they have 
been unduly fasted; this often occurs 
w’hen freshly cfilved calves are exposed in 
markets, or are sent long journeys to be 
reared. In such cases, allowing them as 
mucli milk as they will take Is a fonn of 
killing by kindness, Is always the 

dread of the calf-rearer, whether it 
corues from chill, injudicious feeding, 
over-exercise, fright, or from contagion. 
A good scour mixture should always ho 
at band, and nothing is better than one 
composed os follow's: Compound tincture 
of morphia aud chloroform, 4 dr.; liquid 
bismuth, 4 dr.; oil of cloves, 1 dr.; cooled 
linseed tea, 7 oz.; the dose being a tablo- 
spoonful every eight hours. 

The treatment of tlio cnlf after weaning, 
and when It is Independent of the cow 
and hand-feeding, may differ considerably, 
accxirding to the object in view. The 
practice of allowing the calf to suckle 
until it Is a year old, ns is done with some 
of iho highly bred aulmals intended for 
show purposes, is not possible with 
ordinary stock to he sold os beef; though 
those animals which are brought to 
considerable weights at a year or a few 
months oldoi uecoasarlly require to be 
fed at high pressure from birth to butcher. 
Winter calves do w'ell at grass daring the 
early summer, and in mild climates* 
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where there ie no fear of ttie hiisk worm, 
they may reniaiD out until October, 
but in cooler diste., whero the land la ^I’et 
and liable to husk. It is found advisable to 
take them in by mid Aug. or Sept., or as 
soon oa fogs keep the grass wot. Many 
rearers prefer to keep the calves in 
throughout summer, but provided there 
is shelter from sun there is no objection 
to even young calves being out in Juno 
and July. W^en (ialves from six months 
upward.^ come into the yards they 
naturally retioive winter fare of hay, roots, 
and finely ground cake; though if they 
receive chafied hay or oat straw, a small 
4]uantity of meaJ can be given to en- 
courage their eating it. In the second 
year’s grazing it is not necessary to give 
any extra food during summer, though it 
is not unprofitable to give a small quantity 
of cake, especially if it is desired to get 
the stock out early. In somo diets, young 
stock receiving a little coke on grass, with 
a small quantity of haj^ in severe weather, 
if provided with shelter against wet or 
bad wcathop, will thrive well up to 
Jan. Ill other dists. young stock is 
rarely seen on the grass after tlie early 
part of Oct. In the second winter, when 
run as stores, the animals often get nothing 
hut tlic browsing of straw with roots, 
and 3 or 4 lb. of cake, and will do well on 
it. Some pastures will fatten out two- to 
throo-year-old C. during sumuier without 
any help, and a pasture reaches the high- 
water mark of grazing if it will fatten 
■out a big beast to the acre without aid. 
It is customary to put thof^o most forward 
in condition on to the richest grazings, 
so that they will come on tJic market as 
-quickly as possible; Ixjcause early summer 
meat generally sells well, os there is often 
a gap between the tune wlien the yarded 
beasts are finished and that when the 
4 ^razed beasts are njudy. The second 
rude of C. will bo fattened out after 
lily, and up to the time when those to 
be fattened in the yards in winter arc 
taken in. The failing powers of the grass 
will generally occasion the need for help 
as the season advances. The winter 
feeding does not materially differ from 
that" of the previous year, except that the 
animals require more, and will consume, 
according to size, ."iO to 80 lb, of roots per 
<Lay, and in some cases as much as a 
hundredweight is satisfactorily given. The 
hay allowance may run to a 8t>one per 
<iay, and chaffed straw to about the samo 
weight or more. The cake allowance 
cnay start at 6 lb., and be increased to 8 lb., 
adding as much meal. Very much higher 
quantities are occasionally given, but there 
is no compensatory equivalent in return 
for the outlay. It is certainly a mistake | 
to iDCrease me auantity of a rich cake, 1 
«uoh as linse^, neyond 8 1b. Huch in- 
qrease as is made should be In tbe starchy 
or carbonaceous foods, otboiwiso there 
will be great liability to scour, which Is 
imtiire’s method of relieving the system 
from overfeedUd^g. Linseed cake is 
highly nitrogenous, and if too much 
nitro^D gets into the blood it is poisoned 
tbroim being overazotlsed, so that the 
aolmaJ is liable to aimplexy. However, 


the system generally revolts and prevents 
tbo digestion of more than is food for tbe 
boast by passing it rapidly through the 
Intestines. 

In all ruattei's of C. -keeping the farmer 
has to bo guided by his purpose and the 
nature of the food available. For this 
reason hard and fast rules cannot bo laid 
down. The farmer considers whether it 
will pay him best to maintain Ins animals 
mainly on the raw material the farm 
provides, keeping them to an older age 
and then fattening them out, with a short 
period of healthy feeding, or whether ho 
will rely largely on purchased concen- 
trated foods. Ill the one case he keeps 
ills animals as stores In good going con- 
dition; in the other he feeds them at higli 
pi'essuro, giving mncli concentrated food 
throughout their lives. Often tbe relative 
value of store stock and fat stock will 
make him alter liis ordinary course. 
The buying of cattle at their proper value, 
of course, nas a groat effect on the profit 
of feeding. In some places animals arc 
bought on their live welgiit, being weighed 
before being offered for sale; but this is by 
no means general. The weighbridge is an 
undoubted aid to the ordinary purcliascr, 
but though ho knows the weight, he still 
has to recognise the growing capabilities, 
the feeding powers, and the iiuallty ol 
the meat which will result. As rogardvS 
indications of growth, animals tliat will 
grow well are generally long in the frame. 
Furthermore, the skin and hair as results 
of breeding and selection indicab* 
thriving or lack of power to thrive. In the 
thrifty animal the skin is loose on Uie 
ribs when gripped by tfio fingers, readily 
lifting; moreover, when the lifted portion 
is rubbed between tlie Ups of the tlnimb 
and finger It has a soft unctuous feel. A 
skin of this sort, as a rule, carries a nice 
soft hair, plentiful an4 not harsh. A gooil 
thriving animal has a big heart glrtli — 
that is, the measurement round the body 
behind the shoulders is big, the ribs are 
well sprung, and the hinder quarter from 
the shoulder bock to the tail is full, as 
[ should bo the round and buttocks — that la, 
the lairts below the tail to the hooks. 
The top line and the belly lino should be 
parallel, and from the setting on of the neck 
the fore part of the carcass should bo 
well s(iuare with the hind quarter, giving 
the nn|»ression of a long, deep parallelo- 
gram. The fore part of the animal 
carries the least valuable meat, but 
beasts poorly developed in front rarely 
make gnod bcefers. The strictly milking 
breeds are light in the fore quarters and 
full in Uio hind, gradually dee}>enlng from 
front to rear, thus providing ample room 
for illgestion and for milk making — 
suggesting a wedge in slmpo. Looked 
at from behind over the the milking 
cow runs fine over the withe^ or shoulders, 
gradually widening, so as to show great 
width over the hips, sMgesting yet 
another wedge shape. Ttiese two are 
described as giving the double wedge 
which a milking oow should possess, 

TttberctUosia in Collie.— Tul)eroulosis 
assumes Its most serious form in the 
udder, tbe average in number afleoted in 
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b^ngland and Wales being one in five 
hundred; but the percentage dllTers in 
dlllerent dlsts., ago and conditions of 
nialutenanco being important factors. 
Where a system of veterinary inspection 
IS carried out, few animals are affected, 
in the industrial tns., istlc.s show 
(iiat a proportion of raw milk, varying 
in dllTcrcnt places from 2 to over Ih per 
cent, contains living tubercle bacilli. 
Some 5 to 6 per cent of all deaths from 
tuberculosis arc duo to the bovine 
type of bacillus, and some 2000 deaths, 
mainly of infants, in ICngiand and Wales 
occur annually from this cause. Hut in 
recent years tliero has h(‘en a steady 
increase in the supply of milk from tuher- 
(‘Ulin-trealed herds. 

Scientific Methods of finding Feeding 
Standards . — Different methods have been 
employed by investigators in onler to 
determine tbc maintenance requirements 
of C. The Ger., Thnor, about a century 
ago, evolved a feeding standard by the 
simple process of feeding an animal on 
hay, weighing it at intervals, and so 
arriving at its rate of growth. The hay 
I'lition was then partly replaced by some 
other feeding stuff and the amount of tbc 
substituted ingredient increased or de- 
creosed until the original rate of growth 
was again obtained. In this way, Thocr 
was able to mc“«tii' *ho hay equivalents 
of many feeding stuffs, and then to state, 
cmiiirically, the hay. ration necessary to 
keep up a normal rate of growth. These 
standards were useful in their day, but 
when, later, chemical analysis was aiiplied 
generally to the investigation of feeding 
stuffs, it was seen that what animals 
required was not a certain quantum of 
lood per head a day, hut such an amount 
ns would ensure a certain rate of protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat. Rations stated in 
these terms w’ere proposed by Gronven in 
J859, and live years later, Wolff, the 
leading Ger. authority on feeding stuffs 
lor animals, prepared a series of standard 
rations In terms of digestible protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat for different 
animals under different conditions. These 
standards, annually revised, were pub. 
in the Ger. Agrle. Calendar until 190G, and 
were then modifted by liebmaun, and 
those modified standards gave place ten 
years later to the Kellner standards. 
Kellner, by the balance methoil of 
Investigating meDiboIism, determined 
that the maintenance ration of a 10()9-lb. 
steer should provide (> Ih. of starch 
equivalent, which .should comprise a 
minimum of between 0 5 and 0-7 lb. of 
digestible protein. Previously Dawes 
and Gilbert, at Rothainstcd, had used the 
comparative slaughter method for deter- 
mining the relation bctw'cen the con- 
sumption of fodder and the amount of 
vendible flesh produced, and the sources 
of fat in the animal body. This method 
definitely estab. that the chief source of 
fat in the body is the carbohydrate In the 
feeding stuff; and. Rirther, that a fattening 
nnimal retains only about 5 per cent of the 
protein consumed, while a young growing 
beast may retain as much as 25 per cent 
for conversion into ficsb. This method 


is costly and Involves a great deal of 
la hour in sampling and analysing carcasses, 
blit after 80 IT 10 years* intermission was 
once again employed in Cambridge and 
elsewhere in the investigation of oifflcmlt 
problems connected wdth the process of 
winter fattening of C. Kellner devised 
the apparatus known as the respiration 
chamber for the purpose of sampling and 
analysing the gaseous excreta, with the 
view of striking a complete balance 
I between the, constituents of the fodder 
consumed and the total excreta of the 
animal. From these and other experi- 
ments, ho deterinlued that the proportions 
of the main food constituents required to 
produce 1 lb. of fat in the animal body 
were: pmtein, 4^25 lb; fat (in cereals) 
1*90 lb.; carbohydrate, 4 00 lb. 

Cattle Statistics . — The chief C.-ralsing 
countries arc the Argentine Republic, 
tho U.S.A., Canada, and Australia, each 
having a large export trade in live animals 
or meat or both. A general estimate of 
the actual number of head of C. in the 
various countries of the world gives the 
following figures: All India, 161,000,000 
(oxen), plus 45,000,000 buffaloes; U.8.A., 

66.000. 000; Soviet Russia, 51,000J>00; 
Brazil, 40,500,000; Argentina and Uru- 
guay. 40,500,000; China, 22,000,000 
(excluding 12,000,000 buffaloes); Ger- 
many, 20.500,000; France, 16,000,000; 
Aiustralia, 14,000,000; Union of S. Africa, 

11.000. 000; Poland, 10,500,000: Canada. 

8.000. 000; England and Wales, 6,700,000; 
Eire, 4,000,000; Scotland, 1,310,000; and 
N. Ireland, 740,000. European C., how- 
ever, are used chiefly for domestic con- 
riumption, and, in a less degree, for tho 
export trade in hides and skins. Among 
tin' essentially -.tock -raising countries for 
tho export trade, Argentina leads tho 
world, as may bo deduced from tho fact 
that its production is nearly 40,000,000 
C., with a pop. of 10,000,000, whereas tho 
U.S.A., while producing 66,000,000, has a 
pop. over twelve times as great. More 
than 250,000,000 oc. in tho Argentine 
Republic are used for C. -raising, and pro- 
duction has almost doubled in the present 
century. It Increased by some 12,000,000 

1 bend sinco the beginning of the First World 
I W'ar, which of itself gave an immense 
impetus to its development. The number 
of beef C. in the Argentina decreased in the 
decade following the w'nr, as also w'as the 
case in the U S.A. and Australia; this wan 
the natural result of incrcfiscd [iroduction 
in tho European countries. While Argen- 
tina owes its great und characteristic 
industry to a large exumt to the intro- 
duction of C. bv the Spaniards, the- 
importation of Brit, breeds in later years 
has greatly fostered tho indii.stry. Over 
3000 bulls, chiefly from England, were 
imported in the first two or three years or 
tho present century, mid bulls to the vahie* 
of over $2,000,000, chiefly from England 
and the U.S.A., were imported in 190T, 
huge prices being paid by Wealthy 
Argentina for the best stud-bolls. 
Again, a HUir'' number of estancias are id 
the hands of 1 ^igllshmen, and throughout 
tho Pampas are a great many Kng. 
manager^ of estates. The favourite breed 
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is the Durham, and it may be remarked 
here that Bovril C. ore Durhams, a 
preference due, it is said, to the C. lielnff 
fed on lucerne. The next favourite breed 
is the Hereford, almost pure bred, which 
have lonjr usurped the place of the semi- 
wild animals of over seventy years ago. 
There are also some fine specimens of 
Aberdeen Angus, a useful breed which Is a 
better milker than the Hereford, stands 
the cold, and yields beef of a high quality. 
For C. In Africa, see under Tsk-tsk-Fly. 

Se^ T, B. Wood, Animal Nutrition^ 
1924; J. Hammond, Farm Animals^ their 
Breeding, Growth, and Inheritance, 1940; 
F. H. Garner, The Cattle of Britain, 1944; 
J.' Anderson, The Semen of Animals and 
its Use for Artificial Irmeminaiion, 1945; 
E. H. Co< hrane, The Milch Cow in Eng- 
land, 1946; L. Hogben, Principles of 
Animal Biology, 1946; S. J. Watson, 
The Feeding of Lirestock, 1948. 

Cattle Plague, see Rinderpest. 

Cattleya, genus of Archidacoa^, the 
species of which grow wild In tropical 
America. It Is noted for the largo and 
()eautifu] flowers, and some of Its members 
are cultivated in Eng. greenhouses. C. 
labiala is the best -known species in 
Britain. 

Cattolica, tn in the prov of Girgenti, 
Sicily, 14 m. N.W. of Girgenti. It has 
sulphur works and salt mines. Pop. 8009. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius (87-54 or 57 
B.c.), Rom. lyric poet, was admitted as a 
youth to the best society at Romo, which 
at that time Included Cicero, Cornelius 
Nepos, Clnna the poet, and Hortensius. 
There is much imcertalnty on the dates of 
his birth and death. Jerome, in the 
Eiiscl)ian Chronicle, under the year 87 
B.c. has ‘Gains Valerius Catallus . , . 
nescitur’ and, under 57 b.c. ‘Catallus 
XXX ajtatls anno Roiuie mlritur.’ Rome 
historians, keeping Rt. Jerome’s calcu- 
lation of C.’s age as JO, give the terminal 
dates as 84 B.C.-54 B.c, There is, however, 
internal evidence (the poet's allusion to the 
prosecution of Vatlnlus) that he lived to 
the month of Aug. 54 B.c. In ,»6 b.c., 
on his way home from Bithynla, he 
visited his brother’s grave near Troy — an 
event to which he alludes in his poems. 
He played no part in public life, but passed 
his time between his villas on the lake of 
(Jomo and at Tlhnr (Tivoli). As the 
reader would gather from many of Lis 
verses, which seem struck out In a white 
heat of party furore, he was filled with a 
Solent dislike of Cassar, who, neverthe- 
less, showed the poet every courtesy. 
The Lesbia who inspired most of hLs 
splendid passionate love poetry is thought 
to have been the sister of the notorious 
P. Clodlus Pulcher. As a poet, C., 110 
of whose poems are still extant. Is re- 
markable for bis mastery of the Lat. 
language, which he endows with the 
sweetness, flexibility, and melody of Ok.; 
for his beautiful imitations of znanv Qk. 
metres; for his sym pathetic expression of 
every phase of fading, and for his consum- 
mate art. A paraphrase of Callimachus's 
The Lock of Berenice, and the weirdly 
Ima^ative Attis, are two of bis finest 
elefraa. His epic narfative of the mar- 


riage of Peleiis and Thetis contains 
fino descriptive passages. Among the 
numerous Eng. translations of O., mention 
should bo made of those by Robinson Ellis 
(1871), a verse translation In the original 
metres, H. Macnaughton (1899), and F. A. 
Wright (1926). Robinson Ellis is also the 
author of an excellent Commentary (1876). 

I Catulus, Gains Lutatius, Rom. general 
in the first Punic war; made consul 24 2 

B. c. After the most Inglorious period 
of the war for Rome (248-3 B.c.) during 
which Rome attempted no fresh naval 
operations, wealthy private citizens 
offered the State a new fleet of 200 ships, 
with which C. gained a decisive victory 
near the .^F^gation or jF<gadian is. (tf.r.) on 
the W. coast of Sicily, whlid) compelled 
the Cart liugiulans to abandon to 1 he Roms, 
their lost bases, Lllyboium and Drcpanuni 
(241) and so ended the war. 

Catulus. Quintus Lutatius, Rom. general, 
and consul with Marius, 102 b.c. The 
following year the united armies of C. 
and Marius succeeded in defeating the 
Cimbri, but C. was ignored. This led 
to rcvsentrnont, and C. Joined Sulla in tlie 
Civil war. He was amongst the yiro- 
scribed on Marius’s list, so committed 
suicide. He was a very cultured man. 
being both a poet and an orator. 

Catulus, Quintus Lutatius (d. 61 B.C.), 
son of the preceding, shared his father’s 
hatred of Marius. Ho was made consul 
with Marcus Aurelius Lepidus, 78 b.<’. 

C. was of a generally quarrelsome dis- 
position, for ho had disputes with Lepidus, 
Pompey, and CoBsar, but be was neverthe- 
less ail ardent patriot. 

Catumbella, liv. of W. Africa, rising in 
the N. of Boiiguola and entering the 
Atlantic 14 m. N.E. of the vil. of Bonguela. 
The whole dist. is unhealtliy, but the vil. 
of C., at tlio mouth of the riv., being 
less 80 than Benguola, is rapidly super- 
seding it. 

Caub, or Kaub, tn. In the Prussian prov. 
of 11 csbo-N assail, on the r. b. of the Rhine, 
30 m. W.N.W. of Wiesbaden by rail. It 
has slate quarries. Bhichcr crossed the 
Rhine near C. in Jan. 1814. Pop. 3000. 

Cauca, riv. of Colombia. R. America, 
rising In the Andes and flowing 600 in. N. 
to join the Magdalena Rear Tacaloa. Its 
valley is fertile, healthy, and very beauti- 
ful, and is rich in minerals and forest 
trees. Also the name of a dept, of 
Colombia with an area of 11,660 sq. m. 
and a pop. of 427,400. Gold Is found 
there In moderate quantities. The chief 
tn. Is Popaydn. 

Caucalis, genus of Umbellifercc, con- 
sists of herbs with iniiltiplied leaves and 
whlto flowers, and is found in S. Africa 
and N. hemisphere. In Britain the 
species are called bur parsley or hodge- 
parsloy. G. (or Turilis dntnriscus) and 
both C. daucoulea and C- latifolia are 
found on chalky soils In cornfields. 

Caucasus is the name di the great mt. 
raniro extending for some tdO m. from the 
peninsula of Taman on the Block Sea tr> 
that of Apsheron on the Caspian. The 
breadth at the widest 14 some 150 ni. 
From the luxuriant plateau of grasaee and 
forests to the N.« the mis. rise In a suo- 
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reseioD of torraros, the parallel chains 
being divifiod by high plains cut up by 
narrow fissures of great depth. The S. 
slopes towards Georgia present magnifi- 
cent scenery ; towards Kur they are much 
steeper, and often sheer precipices. 
From the central ridge, where the per- 
[)etiial snow-line is 10,500 ft. high, six 
peaks are thrown up with an elevation of 
over 16,000 ft. Mt. Elbruz reaches an 
nltiiiide of 18,540 ft., and next to it come 
Koshtantau, Dikhtau, and Kazbek. 
Whilst the central spurs are granitic or 
pure granite, mica- and talc-schists and 
other metaraorphic rocks arc found about 
the granitic axis. In spite of the absence 
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ol volcanoes, there are many signs of 
volcanic action in past ages. To E. and 
W. are thermal springs. Most* of the 
streams of the C. unite with one of the 
four chief rivs., the Kuban and the Rion, 
tiowing to the lllack Sea, and the Terek 
anti the Kur, fiowing to the Ctvsplan. The 
Kur and Rion are S., the other two N., of 
the mts. Of the caruJvorous animals the 
most important are wolves, lynxes, 
panthers, and jackals, whilst wild boars 
and the aurochs {I>os \irus) are still found. 
Forests cover 56 per cent of the C. area. 
The flora is characterised by the plenitude 
of arborescent growths, the variety of 
aquatic jplants, and tho preponderance of 
pines. There are many ac., especially 
southwards, under vine cultivation. 
Largo crops of rye and wheat in N. 
Caucasia, and of maize, rice, and tobacco 
in Transcaucasia arc harvested each year. 
Mulberry - trees for the silk industry, 
melons, ^rlcots, peaches, and nuts are 
grown. The output of petroleum from 
(he wells of BoJeu was 8,800,000 tons in 
1928-29 and over 20.000,000 in 1934-35. 
Ahimlnlum, iron, lead and zlno, copper 


ore, manganese. salL and a poor quality 
of coal are also mined. Tho chief products 
aro petroleum, silk, corn, and manganese; 
these reached an annual value of 
£10,000.000 before the First World War; 
no reliable figures are available for the 
post-war period. Through the deep 
fissure of Dariel Gorge the Russians with 
great difficulty constructed a military 
road, which rises to 8000 ft. above sea- 
level. The main railway from Russia 
has its terminus In Vladikavkaz, whilst 
another line connects Baku, via TiflLs, 
with Poti and Hatum. N. and S. of the 
central chain of C. are tho old pnivs. of 
Ciscaucasia and Transcaucasia. Vladi- 
kavkaz and TiMis, the chief tns. of the two 
provs., are connected by tho military 
road. To-day these two regional names 
have given place to tho following names 
of tors, and republics: (N. of the Caucasus) 
Krasnoda ter., Grjonikidzi ter., Dag- 
hestan, Autonomous S.S.U., N. Ossetian 
Autonomous H.S.R. and other smaller 
autonomous divs. : (S. of Ihe Caucasus) 
the Georgian, Azerbaijan, and Armenian 
S.S.P’s. In 1897 the census gave the 
rai)i<liy increasing pop. of Caucasia as 
l),*20l ,000. No comparable figure can be 
given for the present day owing Uy the 
altered political divs. of Caiictisia; but the 
combined pop. of Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
and Arinenm was 8,052,000 in 1940. 
F.tbtiologically the pop. of the region 
consists of very various races. Though 
certain anthropologists employ tho term 
Caucasian to indicate the whito, as 
opposed to the yellow or Mongolian 
peoples of Caucasia, tliey recognise that 
the groups of white men aro separated 
alike i»y di.':tiuctions of raee and language 
More tiian lial.' tlie pop. is composed of 
loiclgnors, the chiot (d wlioin are Tatars 
(Kalmuks, Turkomans, etc.). .Semitie 
peoples (Jews ami Arabs), Iranians 
(Kurds, Persians, and Armemans), and 
Europeans (Gks., Gors., and Slavs). Tho 
Caucasians fall into four groups, in each 
of which considerably affinity provails. 
They are; (1) The S. or Kart veil dlv., 
including Georgians, Imeretlans, Min- 
greliaiiH, Lnz, and Gurians. (2) The E. 
div. of Tchotchens and Losghians. (3) 
The Ossetians of central Caucasia, an 
Aryan race who call themselves Inin. 
(4) The W. div., comprising the Kabards, 
Abkasians, and the Circassian or Cherkess 
race. In tho Kartveli and E. stocks 
combined there are five times os many 
people as in the remaining two groups. 
All the languages aro harsh. Many are 
absolutely peculiar to the region, and their 
origin is still a moot point. Thus some 
ethnologists connect the Georgians with 
the biblical Ilittitcs; others see in their 
tongue Aryan or Turkoman affinities. 
As regards religion in Caucasia, tho 
Caucasiaus, Tatars, and Iranians are 
Moslems; the Armenians are Christians 
of the Gregorian Church. Until tho 
Russian revolution the Russians and 
Georgians were Christians of tho Orthodox 
Gk. Church A few belong to noncon- 
formist denotfiinatlons. Generally speak- 
ing, the Caucasians are hospitable, super- 
stitious, and ^evengo^ll. Their respect for 
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property is still very amaii. Tlaoed like a 
buffer between Europe and Asia, they 
have been oblJ^d all throuerh hist, to 
light bard for thoir independence. This 
was at last broken in 1859 by the capture 
of the LesghJan leader and prophet, 
Sbamyl. In 1870 Russia finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing her rule throughout 
Caucasia. Yet the Inhab., in spite of the 
^Russian Govs., managed, until the Russian 
revolution, to retain their tribal customs 
and social organisation. 

In Nov. 1914 the Turks Intended 
attacking througll Transcaucasia, but the 
Russians anticiptited this and attacked 
them from Kars towards Erzeruin. In 
the ensuing new year the Turks again 
attacked, but were again routed. In 
March 1915 the Turks assaulted Ratiim, 
and once more suffered defeat, lu May 

1915 the Russians commenced offensive 
operations and advanced towards Lake 
Van. They overcame all Turkish opposi- 
tion in this area, but did not press on 
l)eyond the mts. towards Mosul. In Jan. 

1916 the Russian attack was renewed 
a^nst Erzorum oil their right Hank, 
«^ch fell to them in the middle of Feb. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas pressed closely 
on the heels of the retreating Turks to- 
wards Erzingan. On the Black Sea coast 
the Russians bad also captured Trebizoud. 
They made another advance in the 
summer, again routing the Turks. The 
situation of the Turkish (orcas was now 
desperate ; rations were scarce and morale 
very low; but the Russian revolution put 
on end to all offensive action by that 
nation and the Russian forces eventually 
withdrew in Jan. 1917, in accordance 
with the preliminary negotiations of the 
Brest-Litovsk treaty (g.v.). With the 
collapse of Russia Germany oucxi more saw 
a prospect of attacking India through 
Persia and Afghanistan. To prevent this 
a small Brit, force under Maj.-Gen. L. O. 
Dunsterville set out from Bagdad for 
Baku in Aug, 1918. The main object of 
the force was to make a rallying point for 
tlHH Armenians, who were naturally hostile 
to the Turks, and who had prumlHcd 
support. The Armenians were joined by 
many Russians in their desire to he rid of 
the Turkish yoke. On the arrival of 
the Brit, force at Baku, however, the 
Armenians and Russians did nut fulfil 
expectations, and when in iSept. the Turks 
attacked in overwhelming numbers the 
Brit, force was compelled to rc-embark 
and leave Baku to its fate, as the Baku 
levies would not offer any serious resis- 
tance to the enemy even In their own 
cause. As a result of the First World 
War, Caucasia became a unit of the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, with 
the title of Transcaucasian Soviet Federal 
Socialist Republic. It contained three 
republics — the Azerbaijan, Armenian, and 
Georgian — with a central executive com- 
mittee at Tlflls. They were rocomised as 
independent sta^ Just after the war. 
but a Bolsbevllr^ovcnnent In 1921 seized 
the execoilve power, and they liecame 
members of the U.S.S.R,, each adopting 
a soviet form of gov. Azerbaijan, on 
its w. side, borders ,^be (Jfwpian 3ea, 


and Georgia borders the Black Sea on 
its E., both meeting just W. of TiHls. 
Armenia lies to the S. of the S.W. portion 
of Azerbaijan and S.E. portion of Georgia. 
In 1936 each of the three republics was 
declared a separate Constituent Republic 
of the U.S.S.R, See A. F. Mummery, My 
Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus, 1895; 
I). W Freshfield, The Exploration of the 
Caucasus, 1896: E. A. Martel, V6te d’Azur 
russe, 1908; F. NauHeu, Through Caucasus 
to the Volya, 1931; D. Tutaeff, The Soviel 
Caucasus, 1942. 

Cauohon, Pisrre (d. 144.3), bishop of 
Beauvais. Famous for the part he played 
in the trial of Joan of Arc. He seems to 
have been a member of the Burgundian 
faction but violated the obligations of bis 
minislry by cruelty, besides espousing the 
Eng. cause. Ho was oxpoIJod from his see 
in 1429 and betook himself to the Eng. 
court. On the capture of Joan of Arc in 
his diocese, C. oaserted his right to put her 
on trial, and, it Is said, ho resorted to 
the meanest infamies In order to secure 
her condemnation. Excommunicated hy 
Cali xt us IV. 

Cauchy, Augustin Louis, Baron (1789- 
1867). Fr. mathematician, 6. in ParB 
Received instruction first from his father, 
and was afterwanis educated at tlie 
iScolo des Fonts ct (^haus86es (1807). 
Began his career as an engineer, but took 
up the study of matbernatics soon aftci - 
wards, and was appointed to the chair of 
mathematical physios at tiio univ. of 
Turin (1831). Was loyal to the deposed 
king, CliarlCvS X.. who made him tutor to 
his grandson (1833), and then created him 
baron. C. travelled about with bis young 
pupil, tile duke of Bordeaux, and returner I 
in 1838, finally accepting a post at the 
l^jcolo Polytcohnique. Ho wrote many 
articles on mathematics and physics. C. 
is renowned for lus memoir on wave- 
propagatiou, for which he received the 
Grand Prix of the Institute of 1816. 

Caucus is a word whose derivation is 
still a moot point. About 1725 it appeared 
111 Boston as the name of a political club. 
In -\mcrica it is still restricted to a mooting 
of party maiinger.s wdio choose the candi- 
dates to be pro nosed at tho forthcoming 
election or to select delegates for a nomi- 
nating convention. In England tho term 
Is applied in a derogatory sense to such a 
rigorous systom of party organisation os 
Mr. Jo.sepb Chamberlain introduced at the 
foundation of the Birmingham LIhorai 
Association in 1878, when It became 
almost a principle that voters must vote 
with their party. 

Cauda-Galli Grit, term applied In N. 
Ainer. geology to the lowest subdivision 
of tho Devonian system. The name 
(literally oock’s tall) Is derived from a 
CxOmmon fossil of this name, with a 
feathery form, and supposed to be a sea- 
weed. See COBMFKBOUS Pkbiod. 

Caudata, or Urodela, nai^e applied to an 
order of Amphibia which ;ha8 for Its dis- 
tingoishlDg characteristics that the species 
are scaleless, have a well-developea tall 
which persists throughout life, and usually 
two pairs of limbs. There are about 
100 spooies, and they ocour all over 
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temperate N. itenxiHpliere. Newts, saia- 
manderH, and miid-eels are representative 
of the order. 

Caudebec, name of two places In the 
dept, of Seine- Inf6rleure, France. C.-en- 
(/aux, on the Seine, is famous for its 
fifteenth -century church; pop. 2100. 
'J.-les-Elbcuf manufs. cloth ; pop. 8,800. 

Gauderan, Of)m. of Gironde uept., and 
suburb of Bordeaux, France; has chemical 
niul chwHdate iiiauufs. Fop. 20,000. 

Caudilio, Sp. for commander, a title 
.‘ippiied CHpeciaily to Gen. Franco (o.o.). 

Gaudine Forks (Furoulsa Caudints), pass 
in auct. Snmnium, near the tn. of Can- 
dium, formed by two narrow wooded 
K:orfres, between which lay a plain, grassy 
and well watered, but entirely enclosed by 
lilts. (Ijlvy, !x.). Here the Roms, suffered 
a crushing defeat by the Samnltes in tho 
second {Sainuite war (321 B.C.). 

Caudium, aiict. tn. in 8ainnium, Italy, 
on the road from Beneventum to Capua, 
later the Appian Way. It was probably 
once of great importance as tho cap. of tho 
Caiidini, hut at tho period of its first 
mention In hist., at the time of the Samnite 
wars, was very small and uniinpm'tant. 

Caudry, tn., 8 m. S.Bj. of ('ambral in 
tho dent, of Nonl, France; has breweries 
«ud (fistUlories and manufs. textiles. 
Fop. 12.460. 

Caul (from O !■ -r'/-, a cap), close- 

fitting cap of network worn by women in 
the flft-eenth and sixteenth oentiirios; 
hence a portion of tho amnion or thin 
membrane covering tho foetus which 
sometimes remains round the head of a 
child afU'r birth. Many superstitions are 
eonnoeted with this retention of the O. 
To be born with a C. (Byron was an 
example) was considered lucky, and still 
Is In out-of-the-way places. It was con- 
sidered a protection against drowning 
either to the original owner or to any 
future purchaser. A C. used to fetch 
large sums, from iilO to £30 sometimes, 
among seafaring men. 

Caiuainoourt, Armand do (1772-1827), 
Fr. general, who served under Napoleon. 
He suffered tho vicissitudes of fortune In 
hifl earlier career, for he was degraded 
from the rank of captain m tho army and 
had to serve as a private. He was after- 
wards reinstated tlirougb the Intervention 
of Lazare Uoche. C. was accused of 
being Instrumental in tho arrest of the 
due d*Enghlen. but ho stoutly denied It. 
He tried tx) dlssumle Napoleon from em- 
barking on tho Russian war; ho aacoin- 
panled him to Poland, l)Ut was recalled to 
Paris. He took an active part In diplo- 
matic service during Napoleon’s regime, 
and was appointf3d minister of foreign 
affairs, but retired from service after the 
second restoration. See MAmoirea du 
OtnAral de Caulameourt, due de Vicence^ 
(/rand dcuyer de I'Kmptreur (2 vols. ), 
containing accounts of Napoleon’s con- 
versations, Paris, 1033 (Eng. translation 
by H. Miles, 1936). 

Caulerplles, fossil genus of slphoneco or 
green akno which ts scattered through 
Doariy all the marine formations. Recent 
species of Cauletpa have been found In 
warm S. climates and In the Mediterranean. 


Gaulfleld, tn. in the oo. of Bourke, Vic- 
toria, Anstralia, 6 m. B.E. of Melbourne 
by rail. Pop. 41,000. 

Cauliflower, variety of Brassica oleracea, 
or cabbage, and is known botanical ly as 
Botryiia cauliflora. Like the broccoli, 
B. aavaragoidea, it is formed of a fleebly 
inflorescence modified into a flattened 
head of abortive flowers, and it differs 
from the broccoli in being whiter and less 
hardy. It is said to haVo been imported 
from Cyprus in the sixteenth century, but 
it is now naturalised in Britain, growing 
in a rich soil under more careful conditions 
than cabbage. When the head begins to 
show, the large surrounding leaves are 
drawn up and tied around it to make it of 
a very white appearance. There are sev. 
varieties of C., but they differ negligibly 
in quality, early dwarf Erfurt being about 
tho best. 

Caulking, In wood shipbuilding, the pro- 
oess of driving oakum, or untwisted rope, 
into tho seams of the outside and deck 
planks of a slilp, and Anally coating the 
oakum -filled seam with tar or resin, in 
order to render the Joints of the planking 
watertight. 

Caulonia, vil. m Calaiiria, Italy, 45 m. 
N.E. of Reggio on or near the site of tho 
anct. C. or Aulonia. a colony of the 
AcboGans. Tho exact site is unknown and 
depends upon tlie Identilication of tho 
R. Sagra, N. of which, according to 
Strabo and Pliny, wa** O. 

Caulopetrls, name applied to tho fossil 
stems of Homo tree-ferns which bear spiral 
markings like those of the leaf-scars of 
recent species. They occur In Brit, coal 
formations, and C. anglica is a common 
species. 

Gaunt, Benj:^min (c. 1815-61), Eng. 
pugilist of Hucknall-Torkard, Notting- 
hamshire, son of a tenant of Lord Byron. 
In 1835 he was defeated by ‘Bendigo’ 
(W. Thompson). In 1837 he attracted 
attention os a fighter by defeating 
W. Butler. His stylo was never very 
soientlflo, hut Jie was resolute, powerful, 
and courageoiLs; over 6 ft. in height; 
14 st. 7 Ib. in weight. Ho becunio cham- 
pion of England in 1838, after beating 
Bendigo in seventy -five rounds. In 1843 
ho became proprietor of tho Coach and 
Horses public-house, 8t. Martin’s Lane, 
j London. 

Caunus, a not. city on thf' S. coast of 
Caria, in Asia Minor oi>posite the Is. of 
Rhodes, to which O. belonged for a long 
period. It was the hp. of Protogenes, 
tho painter, a contemporary of Apelles, 
and was noted for its fruit. 

Cauquenes, tn. in Chile. S. America, 
cap. of tho prov. of Manic, 75 m. N.E. 
of La Conoepcldn. Wheat and vines 
are grown in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Caura, riv. of Venezuela, rising in the 
sierras of the S. and flowing N.N.W, to 
the Orinoco. The ter. of C. stretehes on 
either side (22,485 sq. m.). with latge 
forests of tonka beons. 

Caus, or C%nx, Solomon (1576-1620), 
Ft. en^neer, '. at Dieppe; appointed 
mathematloai tutor to the Prince of 
Wales in 1612* He entered the aervloe 
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of the elector palatine in 1613, and laid 
out the gardens at Heidelborg Castle. 
He returned to France and became en- 

g neor and architect to the king in 1623. 

is books include InstUulion harmonigue 
(1616) and Raisons dea forces tnouvanies 
avec diverses machines (1615). in which 
he describes the process of machine move* 
ment propelled by steam with so much 
resemblance to that of Della Porta that 
the invention of the steam en^ne has been 
ascribed to him by some writers. 

Cause, Causation, Causality . — In Logie. 
In physical science the truths to be dis* 
covered generally relate to the connection 
of cause and eliect, and w^e usually call 
them Maws of causation* or * natural 
laws.’ J3y the ‘cause’ of an event we 
mean the circumstances which must have 
receded in order that the event should 
appen. Nor is it generally possible to 
say that an event has one single cause and 
no more. There are usually many different 
things, conditions, or circumstances neces- 
sary to the production of an effect, and 
all of them must be considered causes or 
necessary parts of the cause. 

Aristotle distinguished four kinds of 
causes for the existence of a thing: (1) The 
Material C^use, the substance or matter 
composing it. (2) The Formal Cause the 
pattern, type, or design, according to 
which it is shaped. (3) The Eflicieiit 
Cause, the force employed in shaping it. 
(4) The Final Cause, the end, motive, or 
purpose of the work. 

In Philosophy. — Causality, In systems 
of rationalism, is considered in the prob- 
lem whether reality exists at all beyond 
our own thoughts. Thus Descartes held 
that the certainty that reality exists 
could bo reached through the medium of 
causality. In the growth of empiricism, 
the supposed truth that every event must 
have a cause is held to ho derived, in a 
sense, from experience; for it could not 
very well be supposed to bo in the mind 
of any one who had not witnessed in- 
stances of causation. But critics of 
efnpiricism ask whether It be really tnie 
that tcery event must have a cause, in the 
future as well as In the past, and affirm 
that all that mere experience could tell us 
would be that certain particular events in 
the past have had a cause. Locke in- 
cludes causation among the truths that 
are necessarily and universally true. i.e. 
truths that are due to some e-apacity of 
the mind that goes l)oyond the more 
collection of past experiences. The Idea 
of Cause enters Into the consideration of 
the belief in an identical self, another 
important problem in the growth of 
empirical philosophy. The necessity of 
the causal relation conditions Berkeley's 
advance from the mere existence of ideas 
to his conception of the world as a uni- 
versal and rational system of signs, de- 
pendent upon Qod. He found, as be 
thought, a basis for the reality of causa- 
tion. In that fm activity of Spirit, which 
is rationally^ intelligible, though not 
pioturable to the imagination. But this 
poeftlon still leaves unanswered the 
qneetion. What is the impression from 
which the Idea of cause is derived? 


Again. If the belief in the necessity of a 
cause does not go back to any intuitive 
or demonstrative truth. It must come from 
observation and experience, a position 
which Hume considers in the form: ^^y 
do wo believe that any particular cause 
will necessarily be followed by some 
particular cause? And the only reason 
there can be Is that wo have found this 
effect to follow in the past: ‘Thus we 
remember to have sCen that spooios of 
object we call flame, and to have felt that 
species of sensation we call heal. Wo 
likewise coll to mind their constant con- 
junction in all past instances. Without 
any further ceremony, we call the one 
cause, and the other effect, and Infer the; 
existence of tho one from that of the 
other. Thus, in advancing, wo have in- 
sensibly discovered a now relation betwixt 
cause and effect, when we least expected 
it. This relation is their constant con- 
iunction." Kant a^ees with Hume, that 
necessary and universal Judgmonis go 
beyond experience; but Himio dcuios the 
existence of such judgments, whereas 
Kant afllrnis their oxistenoo and demon- 
strates., that in mathematics and physics 
necessary a priori judgments are con- 
stantly mado and that therefore their 
possibility is satisfactorily explained. 
Hegel partly supports Kant’s pheno- 
menalism, agreeing tliat causality i.s a 
category iq.v.), but liolds that a series of 
causes never goes back to an original 
cause, but only to an infinite regress of 
finite causes, nono alTording an ultlmato 
explanation. See also Knowleduk; 
Sensation and Sensationalism. 

Cause C6ldbre. term used to signify any 
lawsuit of groat publlo interest or Impor- 
tance apart altogether from any question 
of legal principle, e.g. tho Palmer poisoning 
case, tho Tich borne claimant ca.so, the 
Hansard libel prQseculion, tho Dreyfus 
case, the trial of ’l^Iadatne do Stelnhell. 
The expression Cs. Us., according to 
Wharton, was the title of a series of 
reports collected by Gayot do Pitlvol of 
decisions of Interest In Fr. cour^ in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Causerie {Ft.), short, informal article or 
lecture on any subject of literary interest, 
either art, the drama, or literature itself. 
Tho name owes its origin to the Cauaeriea 
du lundi of Salnte-Beuve, which, how- 
ever, often cease to be Informal and 
become very elaborate essays. Matthew 
Arnold frequently used the <). form of 
essay, and it has become a roguJar feature 
of iTiauy iierlodicals and newspapers, 

Causses (Lat. calx, lime), name of the 
plateaux sloping westward from the 
C6veiincs In the dents, of Loz^re, Avoyron, 
Gard, and H6rault. They are of lime- 
stone formation, dry, sterile, and out by 
numerous streams, tho Tarn, Jonte, and 
Dourhlo among others, into deep canyons 
which divide the mom plateau Into four 
main and sev. smaller Q. The chief are 
the G. of Sauveterre, ^^iaD (4200 ft at 
its highest point), Noilr. and Larzac. 
Surface pits, undorgroi^a streams, and 
stalactite oaves are a grbat feature of the 
dlst. Owing to the sterility of the soil 
and the rigours of the climate there are 
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few industries; tbe chief is the reariiiK of 
sheep from whose iniJk Roquefort cheeses 
are made. On the S. iiorder of the Caiisse 
Noir is *the dolomite city/ Montpellier- 
le-Vieux. 

Caustics: 1. In chem. are Huhsianccs 
which have the power of ooiTofllng: 
or burulDff up living; tissues. This they 
grenerally do by their avidity for water, a 
substance which is necessary to the tiasues, 
and so its extraction causes death. Tbe 
most commonly used is silver nitrate or 
lunar caustic, which is employed to 
destroy warts, cancerous growths, poisons, 
etc., and leaves the surface black after 
operation. Caustio potash and caustic 
soda are the hydroxides of potassium 
and sodium respectively, while caustic 
lime is the unslaked oxide of calcium (CaO). 
2. In optics, are curves or surfaces 
formed by the reflection or refraction of 
light at the surface of a reflecting or 
refracting medium. They are produced 
by spherical aberration. When a narrow 
pencil of rays of light is incident at the 
centre of a lens or mirror, all the rays are 
brought to one focus, but if the pencil is 
broad this is not the case, the rays from 
the periphery or margin coino to a focus 
at a difl'erent point on the axis from those 
from the centre. Thus, if we take two 
rays arriving at points In the lens at 
diflerent distances from the centre, after 
refraction they will 4ri>»s one another 
l)efore crossing the axis. At this point 
of intersection thcrci will be increased 
illumination, and the surface formed by 
the Intersections of the whole series of rays 
is a surface of increased Illumination 
known os a caiistie surface, and converging 
at a point on the axis known as the focus. 
Jf a Boction of this surface is taken through 
the axis in any plane it will take the form 
of a cuBpoidal curve, called a caustic 
curve, with its point at the focus. A 
similar cffcc't is produced when a broad 
pencil of light meets a reflecting surface, 
and the curve Is then more easily seen 
and generally ohserved. Thus, when 
light is shining on a cup of tea, the tea 
surface ruts in the caustio surface in a 
caustic curve setm as a bright curve on 
tbe tea ciilminating at the bright focal 
point at the cusp. 

Cauterets, frushlonahle watering-place, 
32,50 ft. above sea loved, in the beautiful 
valley of the Lavcrdmi in the dept, 
of Ilautcs-Pyr6n6e8, S.W. France. Its 
twenty-four thermal sulphurous springs 
draw ninny invalids. C. is popular as a 
centre for climbers on the I’yrcnecs. 
Pop. 1.300. 

Cautery, name given to an instrument 
or n process for heating or burning tlie 
tissues of the body. It provides counter 
irritation over an Inflamed part, destroys 
dlscfuied or dead tissue, or, in some cases 
where a white heat is applied, is iiRcfiil 
for performi^ operations in parts wdiich 
are either difficult to iret at or vascular In 
nature. Its application near a bleeding 
artery la very omciont to check the flow of 
blood. There are various forms of C., 
and the beat applied in them varies 
according to the nature of tbe opemUon 
to be performed. Tbo adual 0. la an i 
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instrument with a blade or head of steel 
or platinum heated in a lamp or Are 
before application. The thermo-C.. as in 
the form called PaquelJn’s C., has a hol- 
low head kept hot by means of a contained 
benzol lamp or tbo passage of hot vapour. 
Oalvano-C. contains a wire or wires along 
which an electric current passes, so that 
the heat emitted can be varied by altering 
the strength of the current. . Of late years 
it has been found that C. by concentrated 
heat rays from the sun possesses many 
advantages over the other and earlier 
methods. 

CautJn. coastal prov. of S. Chile, 
'Producing wheat, cattle, lumber, tan-bark, 
and fruit. It is traversesd by the Rio 
Toiten, forming its 8. boundary, and the 
C. or Rio Imperial, which rises in tho 
Andes and flows 180 ni. westwards to 
the Pacific. Cap. Temuco on the Rio C. 
Pop. about 385,000. 

Caution, or Cautionry, in Scots law. 
means an obligation by which one person 
becomes pledged as security or surety for 
another, either to do a certain act or pay a 
sum of money, or os guarantor for the good 
conduct or fidelity of the other. Such 
obligations must always bo in writing, 
otherwise they are unenforceable. As In 
the Eng. law of suretyship so in the Scots 
law respecting a C. the cautioner is under 
no greater liability than tho prin. debtor 
or person for whom he answers. The 
cautioner where sued by the third party or 
creditor has a right to obtain relief against 
the prln. debtor, Co- cautioners, bound 
by tho same WTitlng, ore jointly bound to 
tlie creditor, and no one co-eantioner can 
insist on the obligation or liability being 
divided pro rata among all, though each 
has a right of contribution against the 
others afterwards. The cautioner, where 
bound as full debtor for the prin. debtor, 
or jointly and severally with tho latter, 
may be sued for tl\e whole debt, and no 
longer, In the absence of any stipulation 
to tho contrary, has any ‘l)eneflt of 
discussion.’ t.r. right to call upon tho 
creditor to demaiid payment from the 
prin. debtor besides registering the debt 
or charge. The cautioner is exempt from 
any further liability where the prin. debt 
coinc.s to an end or where tbe creditor 
alters the position of the prin. debtor with- 
out obtaining the cautioner’s consent, as 
e.g. by giving him time to pay or dis- 
charging him altogether. 

Cautley, Sir Proby Thomas (1802-71). 
Eng. soldier and enginet^r, h. In Suffolk, 
lie served for some years In the Bengal 
artillery until he undertook the reron- 
structlon of tho Doab Canal. His great 
work was the construction of the Canges 
Canal, a inasterplect' of engineering, 
opened in 1854. 

Cauvery, riv. of S. India, which rises In 
the W. Ghats of Coorg. traverses tho plain 
of Mysore, and flows through two mouths 
into the bay of Benirnl. course, which 
Is never navigable, is interrupted by 
twelve anJeuta or dams for irrigation. 
The eliiof anicut. which crosses the 
Coleroon, is 22 ft. long. Electric power 
for Mysore is produced from tbe beautiful 
C. Falls. Near these are the is. of 
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Slyasainiidram and Seri ntrapa tarn, sacred 
to every devout Hindu. The C. i^^’atere a 
very fertile country of over 1.000,000 ac. 

Caux (HO called from the chalk aoli) in 
the name of an old diet, corresponding: to 
that of the modern* Havre, Dieppe, and 
Yvetot. It Is In Normandy, facinjf the 
Kiir. Channel. Its people live by 
pasturaKO and apriculturc. 

Cava del Tirreni, tn. and episcopal ae^e of 
Campania, Italy, 6 m. N.W. of Salerno b 5 ' 
rail. It is situated 080 ft. above sen level 
in a fertile and well -culM voted valley, 
surrounded by high bills, and is a favourite 
holiday resort. It has inamifs. of silk, 
woollens, cotton, and linen. About a mile 
to the S.W. is the famous Benedictine 
abbey of La TrinltA della Cava, founded 
by St. Alferius in 1(»2.'> and possessing 
valuable archives now the property of the 
nation. Pop. of com. 37,000. 

Cavaignac, Jacques Marie Eugene 
Oodefroi (1853-1905), Fr. politician, son 
of Louis Engine C. He early declared 
himself an ardent republican. He served 
in the Frnnro-Pru.s.siRii war in 1870; 
became republican dcj)Ut y for Saint -Calais 
(Sarthe) in 1882; served as iindor- 
soorctary of war (1885) and ns minister of 
marine and of the colonies under President 
Louhet (1892). He was minister of war in 
the Brisson Cabinet, 1898, wdien ho played 
a prominent part in the 1 )reyfus case. He 
discovered the document, which in- 
crimfnated Dreyfus, to l)e a forgery, but 
resigned his position rather than consent 
to a new trial of Dreylus, in whose guilt 
he was a firm believer. His hook on the 
Fomiaiifm de ht Prwsw ronfemporahn^ 
dealt with the events of 1 800- 1 3. 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene (1802-57), 
Kr. soldier and politician, b. In Paris. 
Entered the army us an engineer in 1824; 
serv'ed in Morea and afterwards in Algeria, 
where he won great distinction. In 1848 
the provisional gov. made him governor- 
general of Algeria, but the troubles of the 
revolutionaries In Paris led to his recall as 
mini.ster of war. He was appointed 
dictator to quell the insui-gciits. and drove 
them with great bloodslicd to the barri- 
cades. in the same year he was made 
pteaideut of the council. He w as defeated 
as a candidate for the presidency of the 
republic by Louis Napoleon and retired 
into the ranks of the opposition, which led 
to his imprisonment at the rfw/» d\faf 
of 1851. On his release ho retired into 
private life un^^ll his death. See life by 
A. Desoharnps, 1870. 

Cavaillon. tn. on the Durance, in the 
dept, of Vauelusc, S.F. France. It has 
Horn, and medieval remains, including a 
cathedral, and is a coinnuTcial centre for 
melons and early vegetables, and for the 
silk and preserved fruits indiistrios. 
Pop. 11,750. 

Cavalcanti, Bartolommeo (1503-62), 
Florentine noble and orator, who led a 
revolt against the Medici, and was after- 
wards employed by Pope Paul HI. 

Cavalcanti, Guido (e. 1250-1300). It. 
poet and philosopher. H Is fat her was one 
Of those whom Dante mentions in the 
Inferno a* conderonod to torture among 
the Epicureans and athefsts. but Ouldo 


hiraaelf was a trleiid of the great poet, 
who dedicated his Vita Nvova to him. 
By his marriage with Beatrice, daughter 
of FaHnata Uherti, C. became head of the 
(Ihibclllnc faction in Florence, and when 
the leaders of both Huelphs and Ghlbel- 
lines were driven out by the people of 
Florence, ho was banished to Harzana and 
returned to Florence only to die. Ho 
wrote in prose on philosophy and oratory, 
but his most famous work is the seventy- 
lino metaphysical Cavzove d' Amove, be- 
ginning 'Donna mi priega. ’ He wrote 
many ballnte, eamoni, and sonnets of 
great beauty and sweetness, but there Is 
a tendeucy In many of his poems Low’nrds 
too great an admixture of metn physic 
borrowed from Plato and Aristothj, 
which, while adding to the depth, spoils 
the sw^cetm'ss. The best cd. of bis 
works Is Ercole‘« Onido Cavnlraydi e 
le sue Jiimr. 1885. See also D. (1. Ros- 
setti’s rendering of sev. of bis poems in 
T?ie Karl}/ Italian I 'nets, 1861, reprinted 
in 1874, and revlscfl and rearranged In 
1892 a^ Dante and his Circle. 

Cavaicaselle, Giovanni Battista (1820- 
1897), It. author and art critic, b. at 
liCgnano. In 1846 he went to Gerinany, 
whore he met J. A. Crowe (1825-96) {q.v.) 
and returned to Italy with him. In 1848 
he was banished for his share in the It. 
revolution; ho accompanied (Vowe to 
London and collal)oratod with him In 
Early Flemish Painters (1857). In 1858 
he returned to Italy and pub. bis History 
of Paintinu in Italy (1864-71 ), and the 
lives of Titian (1876) and Raphael (1883). 
in all of which he was nssisted by Crowe. 
In 1861 he became secretary to Oiovannl 
Morelli (1816-91). the art critie and 
patriot, then engaged as president of a 
commission appolntt d to bring all works of 
art, which could be considered public 
property, under gov, control. In 1878 ho 
was appointf'd cidof of the National Art 
(jollery at Rome. The great History 
of Paintinq was under revision by Crowa 
until his death in 1897, w'hon it was 
continued l>y S. A. Strong id. 1004) and 
Langton Douglas; vrds. i. and il. appearing 
in I903, and vol. Hi. in 1909. 

Cavalier (Low Lat. caballus, poor horse), 
<»riginnlly a horseman, borse-soldler, 
henre knight, gallant. In Eng. hist, 
the name is familiar as that applied by 
tbeinsclvcs to the adherents of the Stuarta 
ill Die eontest between Charles I. and 
Parliament, tlicir opponents lieing nick- 
named Ronndhead.s. The name survived 
tdl the extiru-tion of tho C. Parliament 
(Exebision Bill, 1679), being then replaced 
by Torj\ The connotation ‘haughty' 
or ‘supercilious,’ showing a thoughtlcBS 
and M'lfisb arrogance, was not pr<»valent 
until a century later (Wyld). The 
variant ‘cbevallcr’ was ubed as a title in 
eertnlii ordorfi of knighthood and was also 
a name particularly OppHod tx) the 
Younger Pretender. 

Cavalier, Jean (1670-|740), Camisard 
leader, b. at Rlbaute, tho ion of a peasant. 
In 1702, when the persecgted Pfoteatanta 
of tho CAvennes rebelled against Louis 
XIV„ C, became one of tlielr first leaders, 
and scv. times defeated the royal generals. 
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obtaining excollcnt terms from the 
marquis de Villars in 1704. He fought at 
Almanza in 1707, and later entered the 
Kng. service, where ho heoamo a general. 

Cavalieri, Buenaventura (1598-1047), 
It. mathematician, devoted his life more 
especially to the study of geometry. 
From his youth upward he w’as the victim 
of a cruel disetise, which Jus work helped 
him to forget. In his UconuArUi indirnn- 
bilium coritimiorym nova uvaxiuvi rafione 
promota, 1035, ho expounded his cele- 
brated ‘theory of indivisibles,’ whkh has 
been invaluable in the determination of 
centres of gravity and volumes, and has 
contributed not a little to the development 
of the integral calculus. He aitplied his 
method with equal success to areas and 
solids. At;cording to his conccjition all 
space may be regarded as made up of an 
infinite number of jiarte. whicdi represent 
the limit of decomposition wdiich the mind 
can imagine anything to undergo. Tiicre 
arc further treatises of his on trigo- 
nometry, logarithms, and conic sections* 

Cavalla (Kavalla), tn. and jiort in a bay 
of the same name, m the dept, of C., Gk. 
Macedonia. <’ap. »>f that dept, and 

centre of a toba<^co -growing dist. Me- 
hemet Ali was born hciv. It w'as Turkish 
ter. until the Balkan war, 1912-13. C. 
has been identified with Neapolis (Acts 
xvl.). I*op. (dept.) 1,20,000; (tn.), ,>1,000. 

CavalU, Francwsco 76), It. musical 

cjunposcr, b. at Crema, bis real name 
being Pier Francesco Caletti-Bruni. He 
teok the name of C. from his patron, a 
nobleman at Venice, where he became a 
singer at St. Mark’s in 1(517, rising even- 
tually to be maebiro di rdiiiu'lln. He 
wrote numerous jiojuilar operas, wliieli are 
dramatic and humorous, though often 
exaggerated. On the oeeusjon of the 
marrifigo of Louis XIV. in KiOO C. was 
invlteti to France to produce hi.s opera 
.SVrsc {XerJ-en) ami (wo years later he re- 
turned to produce Eicolc antdnfe (Hercules 
as Lover). O. tberefon* tlid .suincthing 
to acclimatise opera in Franco and Inn 
recltetive won the admiration of Lully, the 
founder of Fr. opera. 

Cavalli, Giovanni (1809-79). It. artil- 
lerist, b. at Turin, and studied c-annon- 
founding in Swciien. In 181(5 he returned 
to Italy, ami his experiments in the 
constnictlon of hreeeh-louding guns 
resulted in great improvements in the 
practicability and <*apai)ihty of those 
weapons. 

Cavaliini, Pietro (r. 1250-e. 1330). It. 

E alnter. was a pupil of (iJiotto at Home. 

like many of his eontempi»rarios he was 
also a master of mo.saic work, n senlptor, 
and an architect. His great ‘Crueifixion’ 
fresco at Asaissi is still fairly well pre- 
served, and recentlv some valuable 
paintings of Ida at the church of Santa 
Cecilia, in H,oine, have come to light, ft 
is said be helped his master lu the ino.salc 
of the Navlcello at :?t. Peter’s Church. Is 
believed by some to have Influenced 
Cimabue and Giotto. 

Cavallo* Tiberius (1749-1809), it. eloc- 
triclan, settled in England about 1771, 
and romalned here for the rest of his life. 
He Invented chemical apparatus and 


manv cxtrc;moly sensitive and accurate 
iDHtruments for measuring the force of 
electrical current. Jn his Treatise on the 
Nature and Properties of Air he discussed 
Dr. I’ricstley’H rc(;ent discoveries, rejected 
the plilogiston hypothesis, and noted 
for the first time the nature of the 
influence of light and air on plant life. 
His Treatise on Electricity (1777), proved 
him also to luive been a natural philo- 
sopboT of no mean order. 

Cavallofti, Felice (1842-98), It. poli- 
thian, ]>oel., and dramatist, b. at Milan. 
Jn 1860 Jic pul), a tract, (Jerrnania e 
Italia, against foreign rule, anti joined the 
Garibaldian forces, fighting w’lth them 
again in 1866. In this year he became 
editor of the Gazzeliina Rosa, and both 
(here and in the Gazzetfa di Milano wrote 
numerous hitter lampoons agamst the 
rnonarejiioal national gov., his policy 
being always democratic and ryclioal. 
Ill 1872 he entered J^arliamcnt as deputy 
for t^orteoloua. and on the death of 
Bertani m 1886 liecame leader of the 
>arty of the extreme Left, succeeding 
n greatly Ktrengthening the party and 
increasing liis own poiiularity. He was a 
violent adversary of C’rispi, and was 
famous for the frequent law'suits and 
duels in which he was involved. He was 
kilk*<l in a duel with ('‘ount Mareola, editor 
of the Gaszetta di Tenezia. He wrote 
some beautiful lyric po«*try, including 
Anhcaylie (1879) and II lAbro dei Versi 
(1898); and among his dramas are Alci- 
hiade. Messem, and Cnntiro de' Canlici. 

I His works in nine voJs. were pub. at 
Milan in 1896. 

Cavalry. The hist, of C. can be said to 
begin only with the hegiiming of the age 
of chivalry. It is, of course, obvious that 
the horse w^as useil in armies previous to 
this, hut it had not la^i'n used for the pui*- 
p>)se of mounting a number of men who by 
sheer weight and impetus would <-nrry ail 
before them. Horses had been employecl 
ill w'arfare as far tank in the liist. of w^nr- 
fare as we cjin go. but their cmploymient 
had beon variiius. The earliest type of 
liorsc of which wo luue any evidence was 
ine{n»ahlc of carrying a well-armed man 
of the period. Tn the armies of Egypt and 
Assyria we find the hoise nse(l. but only a.s 
a ehariot-pulling animal. Later we find 
a mimher of mounted men u.scd in the 
army, mainly, however, for the purjMi'-e 
of strategy. It was neces'Nary to Know 
what the movements of the oi>posing 
forces were, and for this [nirpose mounti‘d 
men were used. With the hegiiming of 
the age of eliiMdrv, however, we find that 
a battle resolves it.self verv largely into a 
matter of charges. The knigtits in 
armour, mount<'d on gn .d chargers which 
were themselves at a lattr tlate ela<l in 
armour, swept down upon the infantry 
and usually eurried (he position. This 
was praelieully the state of atYnirs during 
the fifteenth wntuiy. hut the overthrow 
of the feudal C. had by then become 
Jarndy a matter of time. The new tactics 
bad shown that hoivmen and infantry 
could disperst and rout a cavalry force. 
Thus at Stirling Brhige the *schiltrounB* 
of Wallace, at Cr6cy the use of archers 
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S rotected by stakes, axi<l at Bannookburn 
tactics ()f Bobert Bnieo bad broken 
the furlons chanres of feudal C. Other 
tactics would have to be adopted by the 
O. before they could a^in vaunt their 
superiority over the infantry* Other in- 
fluences also were at this time at work. 
The Introduction of gunpowder and the 
consequent use of fire-arms had led to 
many innovations in the art of w'ar. The 
C. began to bo armed with fire-arms in 
addition to the lance which they carried, 
and their greater speed and mobility gave 
them a great advantage nver the foot 
soldier. For the next centurv a duel was 
waged between the C. ami the infantry. 


with exceedingly great advantage. The 
Ironsides of Cromwell showed their fear- 
lessness and courage in the charges against 
the pikomcn and musketeers. They had 
I certain advantages over the O. of modem 
times, but on the wbolo their work was as 
dangerous as it was until comparatively 
recent times, and they proved themselves 
to bo the most useful ‘arm* that a general 
had. But again C. declined: during the 
wars of the early years of the eighteenth 
century they found Insufflciont employ- 
ment, and during the Seven Years war 
they were found to be lacking In dash and 
ignorant of manoeuvring. Under Frederick 
the Great the Prussian C. rt^ached again a 
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Fiist was invented some means of attack 
to give the O. an advantage over the 
infantry, and in turn the infantry ivere 
equipped to overcome the new tactics of 
the C. By this time both were armed 
with fire-arms, and also the use of cannon 
had become common to both. The C. 
again triumphed, since their mobility gave 
them a great advantage. Again, the In- 
fiuence of the religious wars of the 
seventeenth century on C. cannot be 
overratetl. It was essential that the O., 
having charged the enemy, should not go 
too far either in pursuit or In search of 
plunder. The battle of Lcw'es may be 
quoted as an example where the C.. having 
overthrown the enemy, lost the day 
owing to too prolonged a pursuit. The 
merocnary soldiers had iflready shown 
their superiority to feudal levies, but they 
bad also shown that they were not to be 
depended npotf in the matter of a quick 
return to the battlefield. The G. of the 
Protestants In the Thirty Years war, how- 
ever, showed that, actuated by the highest 
motives of patriotism,, they could be used 


high standard, only to decline at the end 
of the Seven Years war. During the early 
stages of the revolutionary w'ars O. wajs 
practically non-existent. A species of 
mounted infantry was used, but these 
were mounted only for the advantages of 
mobility. Under Napoleon the work of 
the (\ was revived, and the C. were used 
in combination with tho artillery. The 
mass of Infantry to he charged w’cre first 
of all riddled by a heavy artillery fire, and 
then the C., which had been massed within 
easy striking distance, wore launched 
against It, to continue and finish the work 
made easy by tho disordfr and confusion 
creoUHl by tlie fire of the artillery. During 
the campaigns of tho nineteenth century 
the C. did not on tho whole play an Im- 
portant part. Following! Immediately on 
the Napoleonic wars they»were practically 
disbanded, and during the latter part of 
tho century the qiiestioii of substituting 
to a large degree mouDmd Infantry was 
mooted, and tho plan found strong advo- 
cates. Fop it was aiwied that the con- 
ditions of warfare had changed in such a 
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decree that tlio UHe of C. in tlu3 AenHC tliat 
it was used by Xapoieon was no louder pos* 
slblo or necessai'y. The only use or nioiin- 
ted men is for purposes of mobility, and a 
lart^o mim])er of supcrnuincrary C. w’ere, 
until the First World War, always neces- 
sary at the beginning of a campaign. It 
was always found to be easier to recruit 
efliclent riflemen for mounted Infantry 
than It was to recruit trained C. men. 
The S. African war of 1899-1902 again 
saw a great revival of C. owing to the 
ideal nature of the area of operations for 
their employment. On the Brit, side 
many yeomanry regiments were sent to 
the front and many C. units were raised 
in S. Africa. The Boer force was practi- 
cally a mounted infantry army. Just 
before the First World War it was maln- 
ia-lned by a large number of authorities 
that we had again readied a normal stage 
in the evolution of C., and that the con- 
centrated Are of shrapnel and quick- 
iiring guns would make it possible for the 
C. to support the werk of the artillery and 
cnetrato the masses of infantry confused 
y the artillery lire, i.e. that it was 
possible to return to the evolutions of 
Napoleon. In the First W^orld War, 
however, O. played only a minor part on 
the W. front. At the outset they per- 
formed their traditional function of 
moving well iti advance of the inlantry 
as a protective screen and then <lra\v(ng 
off to a flank as the opposing infantry 
drew towards each other. On the W. 
front, however, the early seltllni? down to 
trench w'arfare precluded C. action in any 
form, but on the K. front all combatants 
were able to employ C. at all times. The 
best C. exploits of the war w'cro those of 
the Brit, in I’alestino and Mesopotamia. 
13ut C., as an efTeotlve arm, has all but 
ceased to be of importance in a 'major* 
war. The experience of tlio First World 
War showed that tanks and armoured 
esrs, being far less vulnerable and far 
speedier, should take over some of the 
duties of rceoiinaissance, pursuit, aud 
protection previously piTfonned by C. 
C. played no part in the defeat of the 
Pp. Uepu])lican8 by Franco (1936-39), the 
chief factor in Ills victory being the Ger. 
and It. air forces. Similarly, in Poland, 
the Ger. air raids on that country ended 
the’ campaign in three weeks (1939), com- 
bined with attack by massed tanks and 
motorised units. There were O. units on 
the Polish side, but they may almost be 
said to have been reminiscent of the 
Middle Ages. In the Brit, service the C. 
estab. was greatly reduced In tho first 
decade after tho First World War, and, 
later, most C. regiments were converted 
into armoured car or light tank units 
(see also Army). Armoured cars have In 
recent years been found Invaluable in such 
differing types of country ns the plains of 
Iraq and the ints. on tho N.W. frontier of 
India. A Brit. O. regiment Is divided into 
four 'squadrons,* each of which has two 
'troops.^ In tho field each brigade of O. 
is, or was. supported by a battery of 
horse artillery. 

In the U.S.A. C. first came to tho fore 
during the Civil war. It was efficient in 


all branches and adaptable to all circum- 
stances. Sheridan's pursuit of Lee In 
1865, Stuart’s impenetrable screen In 
1863-64, the C. battle of Brandy Station 
(June 9. 1863), and Sheridan’s desfriictloD 
of Karly’s army in tho Shenandoah were 
all first-class operations. Tho wide 
spaces of America provide a natural 
theatre for C. action wliich the C. was not 
slow to demonstrate In Indian wars. In 
the modern IT.S. Army tho tank service 
forms part of the Infantry arm. 

It is often said that the experience of 
the First World War sounded the knell of 
C., and that the fundarncutal duties of C. 
can now bo more efficiently performed by 
the aeroplane and the armoured car. 
On tho \V. front, C. W'as of tUo first im- 
portance in the earliest phase when the 
opposing armies were as yet feeling their 
way. Afterwards, during the protracted 
period of position warfare, they could act 
only as Infantry and as a mobile reserve. 
It is clear from a report of Hir Douglas 
(later F.-M. Earl) llaig to his gov. that 
during the period of infantry and artillery 
action tho true function of tho C. corps 
\va8 to move on tho flanks, and he makes 
the implicit admission that as there 
were no flanks, or, in other W'ords, as 
the flanks rt'sted on neutral States or 
impassable obstacles, that function was 
in abeyance. In tho final period, the 
C. were ready to revert to their historic 
r61o of pursuers, but by that time the 
morale of tho ((er, armies was broken. 
Many of the foremost allied leaders 
testified to tho great service performed 
by the O. in the early weeks of the opera- 
tions on the W. front; Sir Douglas Haig 
stated that 'if lias been proved that 
C., whether used for shock effect under 
suitable conditions, or os mobile infantry, 
have still an indispensable part to play in 
modern war.* Gen, I'crshiug observed 
that ‘the splendid w’ork of the C. in the 
first few weeks of the war more than 
Justified its existence and the expense of 
its upkeep in the years preceding tho war.’ 
Gen. von Kluck, the commander of the 
Fii^t (Jer. Army, lamenting his lack of C., 
stated that during the Brit, retreat of 
Aug. 1914, the chief factor tliat enabled 
tho Brit. Army to escape was that bis 
(von Kiuck’s) forces did not jiosse^s the 
effective means of compelling it to tiini 
and resist, namely, the tiireo divs. of 
Marw'itz’s C. {Jovrnul of the U.S. Cavalry 
Association, April 1920). More favour- 
able opportunities occurred in Palestine, 
w'bere tho Brit, yeomanry co-operated 
with tho Australian and New Zealand 
mounted infantry. The former were, of 
course, ormed like the reprular Brit. C., 
but tho dominion forces were rimed with 
rifle and bayonet, and it was only later 
that the Australian Light Horse Dlv. 
were trained in the use of the sword, aod 
that tho dominion tioops bc‘eame gradu- 
ally assimilated to C. proper. At the 
commencement of the operations in 
Palestine, the yeomanry atUmked with 
the sword, ivancing in the ouBtomary 
double rank formation; whereas the 
dominion troops advanced at a rapid 
walking pace only, with rifle slung and 
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bayonet held in the hand. The success school. They fUTourod a C. div. ex- 
of the attacks was due largely to the chislvely composed of that arm. machine- 
thorough preparation by machine-gun gun units and other auxiliaries being 
and fleld-gun fire. Later, under Gen. under the control of the div. ; while 
(later Lord) Alleiiby, the greatest (>. armoured car units and motor machine- 
lender of modem times, the C. reverted, guns should not bo included, but only 
with Mat, to their appropriate rdle of attached os occasion may require. The 
ptirsuer, and in this tlieatre of operations extensive use of aerial reconnaissance in 
with entire success. It is important to the Second World War largely discounted 
liear In mind that the Fr., Belgian, and the view of the limitations or the air arai 
Ger. military autliorlUes, almost of ncccs- in that sphere noted above. C. played 
sity from the geographical position of no part in the oficrations on the W. front 
their nations, considered a warfare of in tlie Second World War, but it rendered 
position as the most probable form for the consideralile service on the E. front, 
next war in which their nations were Thus G. were combined with light mobile 
likely to be concerned. In the training units in the operations of Marslial Hokos- 
of Fr. C., the tactical principles on which sovsky against the Gcr. Ninth Army in 
emphasis Is laid are rapidity, iiiobLlity, tlie summer olTcnsivo of 1941, and again 
and ability to inaureuvre. always with a in bis operations to outliank Minsk and 
^iew to actual fighting on foot; and these Bobruisk in the same offiuisive. Uussian 
tactics must conform to the modern C. were often used in great enveloping 
development of fire power. In the frontal iimiiceuvres to cut off the retreat of Ger. 
attack, dismounted C. units should, forces In the Caueasus and oilier regions 
according to the Fr. thcorj', act in co- of the S. Hiissian front. Fur tin* hist, of 
operation with units armc<l with machine individual C. regiments, sec DuACioox; 
guns, the function of the whole force Dragoon Guarom; Grkys. S(’OTrt; 
l>cing to turn the enemy’s flanks and to IU'msars; Lanckrs; LiKKorARDs; Yko- 
cover the advance of reserve units. As manry, >SYr Mnj. M. W'. Nicholson (U.H. 
a result of the Russo-.Tnp. war, where the Army). Modern Cavalry. 1922. 

(?. of both belligerents was so obviously Cavan, mrkt. tii. on a trib. of the 
Inferior, continental opinion, especially Aimalec, in tlic co. of (^a\ an in N. Ireland, 
that of the Ger. genei*al stall, was that Most of tlic eo. ofllces arc In C.. but^a 
only a tlrst-elass and highly trained C. grammar school, founded by Clinrles I. 
would be of any real use in a modern (rebuilt in 1819), is the nu>st conspicuous 
major war. Again, the view of the Ger. luniding. In the prov. agriculture is the 
staff was that while charges by regiment cbief industry , but the climate is moist and 
and brigade were still fea.siblc the charge cold, and the soil poop. Itcsides potatoes 
by div. was a past chapter. They rc‘- and oata. flax is cult ivo led foi a declining 
garded the lancc as superior to the sword, linen industry. Coot chill and Belturbet 
but argued that only shaken and surprised arc the oilier Ins., I be Krnc and I lie Wood- 
infantry were really vulnerable to C. ford the other nvs., of importance. l*op. 
attack. Finally,- they held that C, must of co. 70,000, of wbkh SO per cent are 
be able to fight mounted a.s well as dis- Itoni. Catholics; of In. SOOO, 
mounted, and not relegated to the rOle of Cavan, Frederick Rudolph Lambart, 
secondary infantry. The view' of one tenth Earl of (1 80^- 1940), Brit, soldier, 
school of Brit, thought after the First colonel of the Irish Guarils ami of the 
World War w^as that w'hile C. had to some Bc<ls and Herts Beglmcnl. He served 
extent been snpersoded, as a primary in the S. A Iriean war 1899-1902, and was 
factor of strategical rccoDiiaissnnce, by mentioned In dispatches. Commanded 
the air arm, this supersession really 1st Battalion Grenadier Guards 1908-12. 
operatet! to help the C., and permitted It Ilml retired before the Fii^t W'orld VV’iir, 
to develop still more fully its eapnbilltics but returned to active service, and com- 
in tactical reconnai.s,saricc — a function mnn<led the Brigade of Guards, and later 
wliioh the aeroplane could not perform at the (iuards Div. and the 14tli Army 
all. Modern Brit, cavalry experts were Corps. He was sent to Italy to take 
opposed to mixeil brigades and favoured coinninnd of the Bnt. troops in the 
the adoption of divs. of three brigades of operations on tho l’ia\c (1918). After 
C. in.stead of four, each brigade to consist the war, he was general oillctn* coni- 
of three regiments, so that the unit could manding in chief. Aldershot, 1920-22, 
be easily controlled by one leader, the and chief of the Imperial General Staff, 
regimental commander, i.ight guns, such 1922-20; bead of the W ar Office section 
as the 13-poiinder ratlicr than the 18- of the Brit, delegation to tho Washington 
Iiounder, were considered the most suit- (’onfcrencc, 1921. Promoted to general in 
able weapon for artillerv of the C. div. 1921; promoted to field rnai'shal 1932. 
of the future, the essential requirement Cavatina, term applied In music to a 
being that the guns should keep up with simple melody, having no second nor a 
the C. A proportion of howitzers should da capo part. It is also ii^omctimcs used 
be added for the purpose of overwhelming of any kind of light and ainooth air, and 
enemy detachments which could not be frequently of those occurring In a grand 
reached by held guns of Hat trajectory, scena. It is much the same as an arietta 
Finally, each '^machine • gun squadron or a short aria in one .section. Tho term 
should carry no more than twelve guns, is used by Mo/art. In eighteenth -century 
each squadron being organised into three opera a 0. is found InscrUid as a relief in a 
troops of four guns each. There was no long stretch of orcliestrally aeconi panted 
ffnaJIty in these views, which wore esseo- recitative. C, also denotes a piece of 
tially those of the traditional Brit. C. Instrumental music, as for example in 
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what Is popularly known as HaiT’s C., the 
piece by which that composer is chiefly 
rem cm bored. 

Cave, Edward (1691-1754), print^er, 
com blued both at Norwich and Ijondou 
the functions of journalist and printer. 

In 1731 he beprau to pub. the Gentleman*8 
Magazine, In which i>arl. debatr^s were for 
the first time reported at some lonKtli. 

C. d, 'with his hand ‘grcntly pressinur’ 
Samuel Johnson’s. The latter had lie- 
coino his pari, reporter In 1740, and 
afterwards his friend. 

Cave, George, first Earl (1856-1928), 
Enpr. lawyer, b. in Ijondon, second son 
of Thomas Cave, M.P. Educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and at St. 
John s College, Oxford. Called to the Bar 
1880; took silk 1904, and enjoyed for 
many years a considerable Chancery prac- 
tice. M.P., Kingston div. of Surrey, 
1900-22. Solicitor-general in (Joalition 
Oov. and knighted 1915. In 1916 be- 
came homo Kccrefnry; in 1910 a lord of 
appeal in ordinary. Lord chancellor in 
Bonar l^aw’s ministry, 1922; retained 
that office in Baldwin’s till 1924, See 
Sir C. Mallcf, Lord Gave: a Memoir, 1931. I 

Cave, William (1637-1713), di\inc, took 
his M.A. degree at St. John’s (Jollege, 
Cambridge, in 1G(;0. lie was vicar of 
Islington 1602-91; rector of All-Ilallows 
tlic Great, Thanw-?, 1679-89: vicar 

of Ifilcwortb 1690-91. 3 lie twelve books 

he wrote on early church hirst, were once 
standard works. 

Cave Animals. Uthi which is apnlied 
cotially to animals whose remains have 
been found in a fossil state in eaves and to 
living creatures which have adapted 
tlicmscivcs to nn cxlsteiico in the <lark 
and quiet shelter dl.«!covered by tliclr 
ancestor, s. Tiioy are often distinguished 
from their kindred by the specific term 
speiwus (Laf. spelGPfnu, a cave), e.g. the 
fossil hyama and tiger are known as 
Ilywna speliviis and FeHa spelmtis respec- 
tively, while the living hlhul-flsh is called 
Amblyopsis spelsens. 'riieir frequent lack 
of vision ha.s also obtained for many of 
them, as for dcop-.sea and underground 
dwellers, the prefix Typhlo- (Gk. rv^x^s, 
blind), e.g. Typhliehihys, a genus of blind 
fishes. The chief characteristics of ani- 
mals of this type are their reduced or 
absent eyes an«i consequent well-devcioiied 
sense-organs, such as auteuna* and feelers, 
lack of colour, and their predaceous car- 
nivorous hahit.s occasioned by lack of 
vegetable matter in the darkened home. 
Among the gastropod iiioHu.scs sov. RiKvies 
of snails have been found In Austrian 
caves W'hieh have developed blindness as 
the result of tbolr mode of life. Blind 
cave-dwellers are represented also in the 
Crustiicca and Araehnida by sov. species, 
notably by Cambarus stygins a.ud An- 
trobia manimouthin reapeetivoly. Tn the 
orthopterous Insects a genus of small 
cockroaches of a peculiar nature has been 
discovered in caves of the Philippine Is, ; 
the females ore devoid of sight and of all 
power of flight. The Carabldre and Sil* 
phldee arc well-knowTi families of coleop- 
terous inserts which include sev. cave- 
dwellers, usually sightless, e.g, in tU© 
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carabid genus AnopJUhalmua found in 
Europe and America, and the Amer. 
genus of Silphidte, Adelopa. Rising higher 
in the animal world wo come to the 
phylum Pisces, and hero there are 
numerous fishes which shun the light and 
prefer a cavern for a homo. The Am- 
hlyopsis, which occurs in the Mammoth 
(;avo of Kentucky, is a colourless fish, 
about 5 in. in length, in which the eyes and 
optic nerve are imperfect; in the same 
family, i.e. Amhlyopsidep, arc found the 
ChlorogaMer, which has normal sight, and 
Typhlichthys, a blind and colourless fish 
w'hose homo is lumr the Mississippi. A 
blind Halamander, Typhlotrilon speleeus, 
inhabit tbe Rock House Cave in Mis- 
souri, and other cavoniicoloiis amphibians 
are the Typhlomolge liathburni and I^roteua 
anguinv.*i, the olm, tbe latter lieing a 
native of Carnlola. Its eyes are com- 
pletely hidden, and w^pen cxpommI to the 
light the colourless creature turns black. 
If such C. A. have lost tbolr sight os a 
result of living for many generations in 
the dark they would provide evidence in 
favour of Lamarck’s theory of inheritance 
of acquired cliaracter.s. It is, however, 
possible to adopt, the oppo.site mow that 
the ancestors of these animals became 
blind as the result of a mutation (sport), 
and that they could then survive in dark 
places only, where functional eyes would 
in any case' bo useless. 

Caveat, toniial notice or caution given 
by a party intorested, to a coiu’t, Judge, 
or ptiblic officer, against the performance 
of certain judicial or ministerial acts. In 
a more ro,stricted sense a C. denotes (1) a 
caution entered in the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Div. to stop the granting 
of probates of aiIIs or letters of adminis- 
tration; (2) a notice given to the bishop 
by a party who dis[»utes a particular right 
of present atiou to prevent tJie institution 
of a clerk to a benefice; and (3) a notice 
lodged at the patent office to prevent the 
registration of any invention under the 
patent laws. 

Caveat Emptor ^Lat., let the buyer be 
on bis guard), legal maxim which in the 
law relating to a contract for the sale of 
goods means that a purchaser must take 
all reasonable precautions in l)u>ing from 
another, for as regards the quality of a 
thing sold in the general eireuinstaiices of 
the sale he will not be allow-nl afterwards 
to repudiate tbe sale because be has not 
obtained nil he w’ants. The Sale of Goods 
.Act, 1893, however, lias desi roved the 
maxim of some of its force by implying in 
every contract of sale conditions that the 
goods sold shall corre.^poiul to thoir de- 
scription. that they sliall be reasonably 
fit for the puriiosc for which the buyer 
wanted them, provided he made that pur- 
pose known to the seller, tJint the bulk 
shall correspond to the sample, and that 
the seller has a right lo sell the goods; 
with tbe result that on tho broach of any 
such condition the buyer can rescind the 
contract. 

Cavedone, Giacomo (1577-1660), It. 
painter, b, u* Sossuolo, near Modena; 
studied under the Garaecl and Ouido, and 
was much influenced by Titian, who^e 
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works he stndJed at Venice. Most of his 
work was done for churches In Bologna, 
and is in both oil and fresco. His colour* 
ine, design, and execution are all good. 
Ills best pictures are: *The Nativity,’ 
*The Virgin and Child In Glory,* *Tne 
Holy Family,* and ‘The Adoration of 
the Magi.* 

Cavell, Edith Louisa.<1865-1915), nurse, 

6. Deo. 4, at the vicarage at Swardeston, 
Norfolk; eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Frederick Cavell. Educated there, in 
Somerset, and in Brussels. In 1895 she 
entered the London Hospital as pro- 
bationer. After experience of many 
hospitals in England, she went to Brussels 
in 190(1 to assist in establishing a modem 
training school for nurses. Was ap- 
pointad. 1907, first matron of Dr. Depace’s 
clinic — tlie Berkendael medical institute. 
Also organised the hospital of Pt. Oilles. 
In Aug. 1014. at •the outbreak of the 
First World War, Dr. Depage left to 
organise military hospitals, and Miss C. 
remained in charge of the institute, \^hlch 
became a Red Cross hospital for both Gers. 
and their enemies. Many soldiers were 
left behind In the retreat of the Fr. and 
Brit, forces, and some of those caught 
were executed. On Aug. 5, 1915, Miss C. 
was arrested and placed in solitary 
confinement in St. Ollles prison. On Oct. 

7, she was one of thirty -six brought to 
trial before a court martial. Mr. Brand 
Whitlock, the U.S.A. Minister, after 
sending two letters to Baron von Lancken, 
civil governor of Belgium, offering to take 
charge of her defence, uas informed she 
had confessed, She hn<l boon tiefended 
by Sadi Klrschcn of the Brussels Bar — 
who, how-over, w-as not allowed to see 
her beforehand, or to inspect documents. 
She was charged with having assisted 
130 persons to escape from Belgium. 
The prosecution were as-sisted by her 
own statement that she had received 
letters of thank.s from the repatriated. 
The trial ended on Friday, Oct. 8. At 
eJijRht in the evening of the 11th, the 
Amcr. legation learned that she had been 
condemned to death three hours before 
and would bo shot at two the next 
morning, Oct. 12, She was allowed to 
see the Rev. H. S. T. Gahnn, and the 
sentence on her and one other was carried 
ont as arranged. On May 15, 1910, her 
body w-as brought to Norwich Cathedral. 
A memorial to her, designed by Sir E, li. 
Lutyens, was erected after the First World 
War, near Trafalgar Square. 

Cavendish, surname of the ducal house 
of Devonshire (Q.r.), 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick Charles 
(1836-82). second son of the seventh duke 
Of Devonshire. He married a nietie of 
Mrs. W. E. Gladstone. He was private 
secretary to I-.ord Gmnvllle, 1859; elected 
M.P. for Barrow-in-Furness. 1865; was 
Gladstone’s private scrTCTary, 1872; 
financial secretary to the Treasury, 1880. 
In 1882 he woa chosen by Gladstone to 
succeed W. K. Forster as chief secretary 
to the lord 'lieutenant of Ireland, Earl 
Spencer, not only as a most capable and 
thoroughly high-minded man, but as 
having framed a financial scheme for 


land purchase. He landed at Dublin on 
May 6 ; he passed the afternoon with Lord 
Spencer in Dublin Castle, and about six 
oVlock he walked with the under- 
secretary, Thomas Henry Burke (q.v,). 
Into Pheenix Park. They were there set 
on and brutally murdered by a gang of 
assassins, belonging to the secret society 
of Invincibles, in front of the viceregal 
lodge. The weapons nsed w-ero ampu- 
tating knives specially imported for the 
purpose. James Carey, a member of the 
Dublin corporation, turned informer, 
twenty persons were arraigned, and five 
were executed and others sentenced to 
penal servitude. Cnroy sailed for S. 
Africa, but was murdered on board by 
Patrick O'Donnell, who was hanged In 
1883. The assassins did not know who 
Lord Frederick w-ns, but they meant to 
murder Burke. The late secretary, 
Forster, had narrowly escaped assassi- 
nation. The murder had far-reaching 
political consequences for Ireland, and 
‘Well has it been said that Ireland seems 
the sport of a destiny that is aimless’ 
(Morley , Life of Gladstone). Lord Frederick 
is buried at Chatsworth, and a fine statue 
is erected to his nmmory at Rarrow-in- 
Furncss. Piggott’s forged letter of CJ. S. 
Parnell condoned this murder. 

Cavendish, George (1500-62?), Eng. 
historical writer, was the eldest son of 
Thomas C.. a clerk in the Exchequer. 
Ho married Margery Kemp, a niece of 
Sir Thomas More, and became gcntleman- 
ushcr to Cardinal Wolsey, being wholly 
devoted to his service through prosperity 
and disgrace. After Wolsey’s death 
ho WToto his patron’s biography, whicli 
w-as circulated In MS., and probably 
w-as made use of by Shakespeare in his 
portions of Henry VIII. In 1641 it 
was first printed os The Negotiaiiori.s of 
Thomas WoUry\ tlw genuine text, how- 
ever, did not appear till 1810, a better ed. 
appearing in 1815, It is a valuable 
authentic record of the period. 

Cavendish, Henry (1731-1810), Eng. 
natural philosopher, b. at Nice, educated 
at Cambridge. Ilis dlsilko of strangers 
amounted to an eccentricity. A million- 
aire and the possessor of n unique 
library, C. devoted his whole life to 
chemical and physical research, and found 
time also to work at mathematics and to 
rea<l papers before the Royal Society. 
Not only did he discover the extreme 
lightness of hydrogen — which led at once 
to balloon experimenting, etc. — but 
before 1783 he had ascerttiined the con- 
stituents of water and atmospheric air, 
and had conducted his fa rnoii.s experiments 
on the density of the earth. Sir Humphry 
Davy spoke enthusiastically of the extreme 
accuracy of his work. 

Cavendish, Margaret, Dbchess of New- 
castle (r. 1625-73), was Ihe second wife 
of the duke of Newcastle (1592-1676), 
and Is heat known as the writer of Ms 
life. Formerly she had been maid of 
honour to Henrietta Marla. Husband 
and wife were Inordinately fond and proud 
of one another. Walpole describes her 
as a ‘fertile pedant’ with' an 'unbounded 
passion for seribbiing.* Her maids were 
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expected always to be prepared to 
'reffister her Grace’s coDcepUoDS.' Her 
works are marred by dlffusenoss and 
llloirlcal sequence of thoug^ht. Sir A. W. 
Ward, however, describes the Lije of her 
husband as ‘one of the lesser elasslcs of 
Engrlish biographical literature* and 
Charles Lamb’s exuberant appreciation 
of the work and of its authoress the 
‘princely women, the thrice noble (her 
husband beinff duke, marquess, and earl of 
Newcastle) Marf^aret Newcastle* Is well 
known. Her Select Poema were ed. by 
Hrydfires in 1813. and her AuU^iography 
in 1814. The latter, ed. by Lower, was 
pub. toprether with her Life of the Duke of 
Newcastle in 1 87 2. 

Cavendish, Thomas (1560-92), circum* 
navigator, commanded a ship in Sir 
Richard Grenville’s expedition Virginia 
(1585), and In the following year fitted out 
three small ships from Plymouth, in i 
which ho sailed round the world (1586-8^ 
by way of the Magellan Straits, the Ei. 
Archipelago, and the Cape. During this 
voyage he discovered Port Desire, 
Patagonia, burnt three Sp. cities, and 
captured Sp. treasure. Ho d. at sea off 
Ascension, broken-hearted because his 
second expedition was not so successful 
os the first. 

Cavendish, WillI’a"o Duke of New- 
castle (1592-1670), wa.j educated al St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. James I., 
pleased with his learning and charm of 
manner, made him Viscount Mansfield, 
and Charles I. appointed him governor 
of his son Charles in 1638. C. had 
previously entertained his sovereign at 
Welbeck, when Ben Jonson, whom he 
m tronised , composed the masque. When 
ho Civil war broke out he proved a 
staunch Royalist, and made a generous 
contribution of ^10,000 to the king’s 
treasury. Collecting troops at his owm 
expense, he won Yorkshire for his cause 
by the victory of Adwalton Moor (1643). 
In that year he captured IIull, but in the 
following, after tho rout of Marston Moor, 
went abroad, whore he lived in straitened 
circumstances till tho Restoration, when 
he returned to SIngland. In spite of his 
splendid devotion. King Charles II. 
restored to him only a part of his estates. 

Cavendish, Sir William (c. 1505-1557), 
founder of the family of b. at Cavendish. 
Hecond son of Thomas C. of Cavendish, 
clerk of the pipe, and brother of George 
C. (q.v.). Treasurer of the royal chamber 
under Henry VITI.. Edward VI.. and Marj' 
I. Was one of tho connni.ssioners ap- 
pointed by Henry VIII. to .suppress the 
monasteries. Was three times married, 
his third wife being a Derbyshire heiress. 
With the aid of her purse he planned the 
sumptuous mansion at Chatsworth, which 
bis wife completed. See Koniiet's. Memoirs 

the Cavendish Family, 1737; J. Grove’s 
Jbivea of all the Earls and Dukes of Devon' 
shire, 1764. 

Cmvendiah-Bentinok, see Bentinck. 

Caversham, Baron, see Knolltb, Fran- 
cis. 

^ Cavenham, tn. In the Henley dlv. of 
Oxfordahire, England, on R. Thames, 
opposite Reading. Most of it is now 


included in the co. ol Berkshire. Pop. 

10 , 000 . 

Caves, or Caverns (liOt. cavus, hoUow), 
hollow places formed in tho earth or In 
rock. They may be produced by the 
action of water or by the destruction 
and displacement of strata through an 
earthquake or landslip. The regular 
beating of waves upon the seashore 
wears away the softer portion of the 
cliff until cavities are formed. Flngal’s 
Cave, Staffa, is an excellent example of 
marine erosion. The sand and gravel, 
carried up by tho sea, have also a great 
eroding power upon rocks. In rock-salt 
dists. large C. are formed owing to 
the free solubility of the sodium chloride 
in* water. In France and Switzerland 
large caverns have been formed under the 
glaciers, owing to the shifting of the Ice. 
C. are, however, more frequently formed 
by the chemical than by the mechanical 
action of water. Carbonic acid, which is 
present In most waters, derived either 
from the air or from decaying organic 
matter in the soil, acts upon mineral rock, 
forming salts, which are carried away In 
solution, leaving cavities behind. Large 
subterranean galleries, caverns, and 
channels have been formed In various 
dists. by underground streams and rivs. 
A riv. that has left its course above ground 
eats its way through the earth, until it 
can finally empty itself into tho sea. 
Whenever such a riv., for some natural 
cause, has abandoned Its subterranean 
water-course, the channel it has occupied 
gradually dries up, and tortuous under- 
ground passages remain. Unking together 
the C. previously made bv the water. 
Tho holes throupjh which the rivs. have 
descended on their downward course 
below the earth ore known as sink-holes. 
The direction of the caverns and channels 
can frequently bo ascertained above 
pound by examination of these entrance- 
holes. Fine specimens of such sink-holes 
are found in Kentucky and Florida. lu 
limestone dists. calcsreous deposits are 
left on the walls of subterranean C. This 
is due to a double chemical process. 
First, the carbonic acid acts upon tho 
calcium carbonate (or limestone), forming 
tho soluble bicarbonate. When this 
solution is left standing on the walls of the 
cave tho reverse process takes place, and 
glistening crystals of calcium carbonate 
remain. If water, laden with c;alcium 
bicarbonate, comes trickling through the 
roof of the cave, in tho course of ages 
similar deposits are formed in the shape 
of icicles. These deposits slowly grow 
in size os the water drips from them, and 
where tho solution falls on the floor of tho 
cave dome-shaped mounds api>e4ir. The 
incrustations hanging from the roof ore 
known as stalactites, and those on the 
floor stalagmites. Pometimes the stalac- 
tites and the stalagmites may become 
united, when it appenrs that the roof of 
the cave Is support^ by pillars. Sometimes 
these formatfo-ts are of a pure dazzling 
white but mor. often ore coloured by 
some foreign matter in the water. When 
the cAve Is lit up arUflclally, the- effect Is 
extremely beautiful. Some of the finest 
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spoclmens of such C. are to be fooud in 
Austria, whilst in England most bcaiitiful 
speciinens can be seen at Cheddar. C. 
are also formed under sheets of lava in 
volcanic dista.. such ns parts of H. America 
and Iceland. The lava collects over a 
mass of ice (or over snow which is then 
solidified); melting of the ice subso* 
quently takes place, and a hollow is left 
beneath the lava. The Fossa della 
Paloniba, at Etna, was probably formed 
by the evai>oration of water below the 
lava Into steam, which afterwards found 
an outlet and escaped. The remains, 
such as bones and rude implements of 


bones. One of the largest and most 
famous C. In the world is Mammoth 
Cave in Kentucky, U.S.A.. situated some 
8.5 m. S.W. of Louisville. It consists of 
a perfect maze of CTeat chamhers, grottoes, 
and domes linked by iiumorous passages 
and galleries. The extent Is over 4 rn., 
and was evidently formed ages ago by 
the action of wator In the prevailing 
limestone formation. The main cave is 
over 40 ft. wide by 300 ft. In length and 
about 125 ft. high. One of the donios 
attains a height of 300 ft., and there are 
sev. others only slightly less in height. 
In some of the grottoes tlicro is a dazzling 
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domestic use, that liavo been found 
by means of excavation prove that men 
in prehistoric times inhabited C. Human 
bones have been discovered, embedded 
sometimes in mud and frccpiently in 
calcareous matter. This latter fact — that 
bones have been covered in limestone 
crystals — shows that the C. must later 
have been deserted, and the stream cd 
water returned to its former subter- 
ranean coui-se. Bones of inamtrials 
belonging to the Pleistocene period have 
also been found. From the remains of 
bones discovered. It appears In general 
that the animals that vwited C. resembled 
large hyienafl or bears, but In a few C. 
remains of herbivorous animals have also 
been discovered. In the C. at Kirkdaie, 
near York. 04 many as 300 hyoenoa have 
firom time to time b^n found. The bones 
in the Auatralian C. have obviously 
belonged to kangaroos or allied genera 
of mars^iala. in the Brit. Is., thirty- 
three different species of mammals and 
five of birds have been deduced from 


I formation of stalagmites and stalactites. 
The cave contains n stream vvliioh links 
' ui> witii (Jieen It., which l.s not far away. 
An interesting development in evolution 
is tliat in this cave htreain, shut off from 
the liglit there arc found a number of 
species of blind ilsli. Mention slioiild be 
made of the famous C. in Bermuda; these 
include .Sliark’s Hole, Walsingham C., 
the Leamington T'. and Crystal C. — these 
last pcrhniiH the finest in the la. In 
Jamaica are the Oxford O. in the May 
Bay ints. 1000 ft. above sea level. The 
gailerles and halls, which extend for sov. 
hundred yards under the mts., contain 
curious stalagmites and stalactites. See 
aleo Cave Animals. OonttuU Sir W. B. 
Dawkins. Cave Huntinif: HeBtarchte <m 
the Evidence of Caves rcipecting the Early 
Inhabitants of Europe^ 1874; Hovey, 
Celebrated American Caverns^ 1882; A. 
Badiu, Orottea et cavemes, 1886; E. A. 
Martel, Lea Abimes, 1880, La ^iUoloqie 
an vingtUme SiicUt 190.5-0, and 2>i 
Francs igno^ie, 1928; 0. Penrelly, Kent$ 
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Cavam, 1894; F. SimoDyfl, Die Hohlen im 
Dadtsfein^ 1913; N. Castoret, Ten Yeara 
vmfer the Earth, 1939, and My Caves, 
1947; A. H. Brcxlricfe, The Caves of 
iXMOCMlT, 1947. 

Caves of a Thousand Buddhas (Ch*ien- 
to-Uing), iiioHt faniona repository of early 
CtiliDeeo paintinfr, sttuated in the cliffs of 
a riv. valley, on the edtce of a sandy 
deecrt, 25 ni. from the einaJl tn. of Tun- 
liuaTiif?, in N.W. Kansu, 710 ni. from 
IjarKHliow. They aix) really Buddhist 
shriB>cs, over 400 in number, hollowed out 
of KTavcl rock. Tljcy vary greatly in 
sj»e. the largest ooniaining images of 
Buddha more than 100 ft. hl^h, the 
sniailest being little uioro than niches in 
the w’all. Althougli tlie earliest date 
from the middle of the fourth century a.d.. 
the majority belong to the T’ang (618- 
9.36) and tiung (960-1276) dynasties. The 
were dug out and painted by the 
monks and usually paid for by high 
orti<*iaJs and w'oaJthy merchants, whose 
(K)rtTaits and those of their families are 
often depicted along the walls. Many of 
the images have disappeared or been 
renovated, but the wall paintings, de- 
picting secular and religious scenes, are 
still in a wonderful sttite of preservation, 
far lictter indeed than those at Ajaiita 
(q.v.). For itinuy M-Titiirics the C. 
wert» one of the greatest rellgioxis centres 
in all Asia, visited by monka from many 
countries. But in the twelfth century, 
probably owing to unsettled political 
conditions, they were abandoned to the 
mercy of plundering bands and priests of 
other religions and to the destructive 
agencies of wind and sand. First re- 
ported to the W. world in 1892 by an 
Englishman, (^apt, Bow’cr, the first serious 
w’ork on them was done by Sir Aurcl 
Stein (q.v,). who found in the long-buried 
library a treasure-house of early Bud- 
dhistic and Asiatic literature, which has 
since yielded Ihoustnids of vols., many 
of the most important of which are now 
in the Bril. Miiscuni. 

Cavia, .sec Cavy. 

Caviare, roc of the ^Lu^geon pre- 
pared for eating. It n favourite hors 
d'etitrre or savoury. 1’he variety known 
in Russia as ikra, whic h is loosely granu- 
lated and almost fluid, is the heat. A 
c(^rMer kind called jtaiusnaral Is a 
common article of foo<l in K. Europe. 
Hamlet’s remark that ‘His play . . . 
was caviare to the general’ T>rove8 that 
it was a known delicacy in Shakespeare’s 
day, 

Caviglia, Enrico (b. 1862), It. soldier 
and senator, b. at Finalmnrina, son of 
Pietro O. Educated at Military Academy 
of Artillery and Engineering and the 
School of War. Took part in the cam- 
paign of Eritrea, 1886-89. He follow’ed 
the Jap. forces as a spectator of tlio 
Russo -Jap, w'ar, and participated in 
the Libyan engagements of 1912; and 
in the First World War, aa a major-general, 
he directed the decisive operations of 
the battle of Batnsizza (July 1917) and 
commanded the Eighth Army at the 
victory of Vittorio Veneto (Juno 1918). 
Koininated senator. Feb. 22, 1919 — In 


which year he was minister of war for 
some months. Drove D’Annunzio from 
Fiume, Dec. 1 920. Marsha] of Italj^ 1926. 

Cavite, cap. of the prov. of (Javlte, 
Luzon, Phillippine Is. It situated on 
Manila Bay, 3 m. from the city of Manila, 
is a fortified seaport and a naval station 
of the U.S.A., the N. part of the tn. 
serving as a coaling station. It is an old 
tn. containing narrow streets and build- 
ings of stone with upper storeys of wood ; 
it possesses ft VC churc'hos and a high scthool. 
It is the chief naval base of the Pbilippine 
Is., and during the nineteenth ce>ntury 
was the scene of political troubles. An 
Amcr. squadron under Commodore Oeorge 
Dewey wrested it from Spain in May 
1898. Po]). of the prov. 160.000; tn. 

13,000. Tho chief products of the prov. 
are sugar, rice, cofi'eo, and indigo. In 
the Second World War C. was captured 
by tho Jap. on Jan. 3, 1942. Re- 

captured by AnuT. forces on Feb. 13, 
1945. fnriher under PAniFic Cam- 

paigns or Far Eastkr.n Front, in 
Second World War. 

Cavour, tn. of Turin, Piedmont, Italy, 
7 m. S.E. of Pinerolo. It has marble and 
slate quarries, manufs. silk, and has a 
tanning industry'. Pop. 7000. 

Cavour, Camillo Benso, Count (1810- 
1861), It. statesman, b. at Turin, of anct, 
aristocratic family of Piedmont. He w’as 
educat-ed for the army at the Military 
Academy at Turin till 1826, when he 
obUiined a commission in the engineers 
and was engaged in works of defence at 
various fortn^sses. During his leisure he 
studied Eng. politics, and developed bis 
strong liberal views which caused him to 
he rc‘garded witii suspicion. In 1831 he 
resigned his commission and devoted 
himself to social problems, practical agri- 
<*ulture, and foreign travel. Ho visited 
Paris and London, and gained a profound 
knowiedgo of European politics. He 
then managed his lather’s estates at 
Lizi, and founded tlie Society of Agri- 
culture of Pledmout. In 1847 he 
started at Turin a newspaper, Tl Itisorgi- 
menfo, for the purjiose of spretuiing the 
ideas of constitutional reform. In Jan. 
1848, Ihe revolution in Sicily broke out, 
and C.’s speech on the constitutional 
questions had the utmost mfluenre, not 
only on the people, hut also i,n the Pied- 
montese king. Charles AllxTt, wlio was 
induced to grant a constitution. C. w'os 
not offered a seat in the first ministry, but 
his articles in his paper i»r»werfiilly stirred 
the growing national enthusiasm against 
Austria and the tyrnnnie'^ ot the different 
kingdoms and principalities into which 
Italy was split up. Ho felt that the 
moment had come for war with Austria, 
and his skill and enthusiastic patriotisin 
were pow'erful enough, and w’ar waa 
declared, 1848. The defeats at C^istozza 
and Novara led to an armistice, the 
abdication of Charles Albert in favour of 
his son Victor Emmanuel 11., and peace. 
C. was not disheartened, and threw 
himself still hiorc ardently into his Ideal of 
freedom from Austria and a united It. 
kingdom. His diffleulties were immense, 
for he had, in addition to all the external 
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force of Austria and the supporters of the 
dynasties in Tuscany, Naples, etc., to face 
the dlTidod policies of Alazziul and the 
republicans and the danger of an antl- 
papaJ and antl>clerjcal movement, vrhich 
would have destroyed his schemes. In 
18d0 ho became minister of agriculture 
and commerce, and in 1851 of finance, but 
he resigned on a difference with the Prime 
Minister, d'Azeglio. He then travelled 
in France and England to discover the 
trend of foreign opinion in regard to the 
It. problem. In 1852 be returned and 
was appointed Prime Minister, a post 
which he filled, with short intervals, till 
his death. He now began his masterly 
scheme of foreign policy, which made a 
united Italj’ possible, and ranks his name 
with BismarcK in later European history. 
He placed Sardinia and Piedmont among 
tlie powers by sending a well-disclpJined 
force to the Crimea, w-hile Austria re- 
mained neutral. He secured the benevo- 


lent noutraJlty of England, and in 1858 
formed an alliance with Napoleon HI., 
followed by a victorious Joint campaign 
against Austria (Magenta and Solferino). 
The agreement of Vlllafranca. brought 
about by the sudden withdrawal of 
Napoleon, left Venetia in the hands of 
Austria, and bitterly disappointed C., 
who resigned, but later returned to office. 
He had ceded Nice, Garibaldi’s bn., 
and Savoy to Franco in return for the 
alliance, for which he was upbraided 
by Garibaldi and his supporters. The 
adhesion of the central states of Italy 
followed, and the subsequent defeat of the 
Neapolitan kingdom In Sicily and Naples 
by Garibaldi. Save for the question of 
Home and the papal temporal power 
and Venetia, C.*s policy had succeeded. 
Victor Emmanuel II. was king of a united 
Italy. A violent scene with Garibaldi 
in the Parliament broke him, worn out by 
anxiety and overwork. He d. at Turin 
In June. The regeneration of Italy had 
been hla ideal, and his life’s work had been 
given to that end. See De la Rive, Le 
Comtes de Cavour: ricits et souvenir a, 
1892: O. Biizziconi, hibliografia Carowri- 
OfMj, Turin. 1898 ; Countess E. Martfnengo 
Oesareeco, Cavour ^ 1898; 13. Zanicbelll, 
Cavour, 1905; A. J. White, Early Life and 
Letters of Cavour, tS10—184H, and 

Political Life and Utters of Cavour, 


1930. 

Cavy, or Cavla, genus of rodents found 
in S. and Central America, typical of the 
fonily to which the capybara or carplncho 
belongfl. The Cs. have rough hair, well- 
developed cars, no tail, reduced toes, four 
on the fore feet and two on the hind feet. 
The guinea-pig, C. cobaya, known to us as 
a domestic pet. Is descended from C. 
portellus, the restless C., a species with 
. greylBh fur. The Patagonian C. is a lam 
animal of the same family Cavlld®. hut its 
two' species form the genus DoLvfhm^sx It 
resemoles somewdiat a long-legged hare, 
and has the same number of toes as Covui. 
Sss also G vtnea-fio. ^ ^ 

Cawdor, par. of NeJm. Scotland, 81 m. 
8.W. of Naim. In the fine old medlev^ 
castle the murder of Sing Duncan is 
popularly supposed to have taken place, 


but it actually occurred sev. centuries 
before the castle was built. Pop. 890. 

Cawley, WllUam (1992-66), Eng. 
regicide. He founded St. Bart^holomew s 
Hospital, Chichester, 1926. C. was fined 
fop refusing knighthood, 1629. He was 
M.P. for Chichester, IG27; for Midhurst, 
1640, and ivas an active member of the 
Long ParllainenL. Ho was excepted 
from pardon, 1660, and lied to Belgium, 
and then to Sw'ltzcrlaml, his profHjrty 
being granted to James, duke of York. 
See M. Noble, Lives of the English Iteyi- 
etdes,!.. 1798. 

Cawnpore, or Cawnpur, city (and dlst.) 
on the S. bank of the Ganges, in the 
Allahabad dlv. of the United Provs., 
India. Lucknow lies 40 m. to the N.E 
Once an important frontier station under 
the K. India Company, it Is now known as 
the junction of three railway systems, the 
East India railway, the (ireat Indian 
Peninsula railway, and the Bombjiy, 
Baroda, and Antral India railway. The 
chief articles of commerce are various 
leather goods, such os harness «in(l shoes. 
The diet, was once a centre of the Indigo 
trade. Historically the city will long be 
remembered as the scene ot a series »>f 
massacres of men, women, and cliiiJren 
by the Nana Sahib in July 18.57. Gen. 
Wheeler, who with a small forf^o trie d to 
protect the European residents, ^,vaa 
encamped for twenty-one days in a b«.‘re 
field fully exposed to the fire of the ii.^- 
surgents. The well of C.. which enjoys' 
an evil notoriety because of the atrocious 
butcheries committed in Its vicinity. Is 
now marked by a white marble memorial. 
Pop. 24.5,000. 

Caxamaroa, see Cajam.vhca. 

Caxias: 1. Tn. of Maranhflo. Brazil, 
formerly known os Aldeaa Atlas, on R. 
Itapiruru, 180 in. S.B* of Maranhao. with 
which it has riv. connection. It has rice 
and cotton industries. Pop. 70,000. 
2 It. coloiiv ill Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 
00 m. N.W. of Porto Alegre. Pop. 


4.5,000. 

Caxton, Winiam (1422 1-91 ), first Eng. 
printer, b. in Kent. In 1438 ho was 
apprenticed to a rixh silk mercer, and the 
latter dying in 1441, young (;. was 
dispatched to Bruges to finish his term. 
Here ho set up business for himself, and 
In 14C4 and 1468 he was employed, ns 
governor of the company of Merchant 
Adventurers, in negotiating commercial 
treaties with the dukes of Burgundy. 
The second time his mission was quite 
successful, and about 1469 be entered 
the household of the Duchess Miwarot, 
sister of Edward IV., and wife of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, os commercial 
adviser. There is some doubt as to 
where C^. actually learnt the art of print- 
ing. Many — among thorn Wynkyn de 
Wordo, hla disciple — say it Was at Cologne, 
between 1471 ftnd 1474, ^ In company 
with Colord Mansion, who was his 
partner at Bruges, whore he printed 
his first book in 1474 or 1415. This was 
a trans. of a Fr. romance eniltlod The 
Recuydl of the Histmyts of Trove. In 
1476 nis second printed work (completed 
in 1474) appeared. The Qcme and Plays 
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of Chesae, another irans. In 1476 C. 
was duly installed in Westminster. Lord 
Rivers’s version of 2'fie Dictea or Sayengis 
of the Phylosophers, 1477, has the distiric* 
tlon of being the first issue from C.’s print* 
ing press in his own country. Thence 
forward C. pub. some eighty books, many 
of them his own translations of famous 
Fr. legends and cycles of romance. His 
Myrrour of the TV arid, 1481, is the first 
voT. be issued with woodcut Illustrations, 
whilst as many as seventy woodcuts were 
inserted in his ed. of the Golden Legend — 
his own compilation from a Fr. work of the 
t hirteenth century, containing lives of the 
saints. But by his fellow countrymen he 
will bo remembered above ell for his 
services In fixing the Eng. language, 
which was in a changing, somewhat 
chaotic condition, and in bringing the 
literary masterpieces within the reach of 
those wbb could read. Twice he printed 
Chaucer's Canterbury TaleSt and he brought 
out also Gower’s Confeaaio Amaniia, 1483, 
and Malory’s JTtorte d* Arthur. 

Cayambe, volcanic mt. of the Andos, In 
iOcuador, practically on the equator, 
liaving a tn. of the same name (pop. 3000) 
at the foot. Altitude, 19.255 ft. 

Cayenne, old name for Fn. Guiana ( q . v .). 

Cayenne, port and the cap. of Fr. 
Giiinna, at the mouth of the Cayenne on 
the N.W. of the is. - f that name. H has 
two quays, but no docks, and only a 
shallow harbour. There !.•« a wir<‘less 
station. The staple exporta are gold, 
cocoa, hides, and spices, whilst It imports 
wines, . manufactured goods of ail kinds, I 
and .corn. The inhub. live on bread and 
wine, and arc subject to attacks of yellow 
fever. Pop. 13,800. 

Cayenne Pepper, see 

Cayes, Les, or Aux Cayes, seaport on S. 
coast of Ilayti, 98 in. y.W. of F’ort-nn- 
I'rince. It is an episcopal see and 
exports coffee and logwood. Pop. 15,000. 

Caxaraarca, are CA.rAMAitCA. 

Cayey, tn. of Ihierto Rico, W. Indies, in 
the Central Cordillera, 25 m. S, of San J utfn. 
Tt Is a summer njsort, and the centre of a 
rice and cotton dist. Pop. 12,000. 

Cayley, Arthur (1821-95), Eng. mathe* 
maticlan, b. at Richmond, in Surrey. He 
was educated at King's College, Loudon, 
and Trinity College, C’aiubridge. Senior 
Nvrangler of his year (1842), he was also 
winner of the Smith prize. He became a 
fellow of his college, but in 1846 ho left 
Cambridge, and three years later w'as 
called to the Bar. Ho practised os a 
barrister for fourteen years, and then 
returned to Cambridge as Sadlerlan prof, 
of mathematics. Ho wrote over 800 
papers and memoirs, w'hh'h, collected and 
pub. by the Cambridge Univ. Press, form 
a monument to his fame os one of the 
in’eatest of mathematicians. He possessed 
honorary degrees of almost every foreign 
finiv.. and w'os a fellow of’ the Royal 
Society. He d. at Cainbridm, and a 
portrait and bust of him arc to be found at 
Trinity College. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe de 
Tubierei, Comte de (1692'1765), arc-hie- 
ologlst, served with some dlstlnotJon In 
the Sp. War ot^Successiou (1709-14), and 


then travelled abroad, visiting Greece and 
the E. His life was zealously devoted to 
the collection and study of antiquities 
and the promotion of art, by patronage and 
writing, but he was also notorious for bis 
intimate knowledge of the most disreput* 
able side of Parisian life. His great work 
was hJs Recueil d*antiquiUa egyptiennea^ 
etruaquea^ grecquea, romaines, et gauloiaea 
(6 vols., 1752-55), but he also wrote a 
treatise on Rom. coins under the emperors, 
and a memoir (1755), in which he ex- 
plained the exact nature of the encaustio 
painting of the ancts. The copper-plate 
engravings which he himself ma^ of 
Bartoli’s copies from anct. pictures are 
excellent. 

Caylus, Mans Marguerite Le Valois de 
VlUette de Murray, Comtesse de (1673- 
1729), Fr. noblewoman, b. in Poitou, the 
granddaughter of Theodore A^i'ppa 
d'Aublgne. She was taken to Pans and 
educated at court by her aunt, Mmo de 
Maintenon, and in 1688 married the 
comte do C., who d. in 1704. She won 
a great contemporary reputation as a 
beauty and wit, and left a book which was 
ed. os Souvenirs by Voltaire in 1770. 

Cayman, see Caiman. 

Cayman Islands are three low-lying is. 
of the W. Indies, which were colonised by 
the Brit, from Jamaica, 178 m. to the 
E.S.E., of which they still form a de- 
pendency. Columbus, who discovered 
them, named them Tortugos after the 
turtles which abound, and which are oven 
to-day the chief export of tbe Is., together 
>^ith tortoise-shell and shark skins. 
The first account of the Is. is the report 
of the third voyage of Columbus on his 
return from Porto Bello to Hispaniola in 
1503. Therein it Is stated that the Is. 
were covered with turtle, which swarmed 
also on the coasts in such multitudes as to 
look like ridges of rock. There is also an 
earlv description of Grand Cayman by 
Capt. Wm. Jackson who visited the is. In 
1643 in an abortive attempt on Jamaica. 
He says; ‘The island is much frequented 
by English, Dutch and French ships, that 
come purposely to salt up ye flesh of these 
Tortoises.* In 3655, when Jamaica was 
taken, the C. I. became a regular source of 
food supply for the soldiers and fleets of 
England cruising the Caribbean. Coco- 
nuts are grown on Little Cayman and 
Gayni 0 n Brae. The Is. are rich In timber, 
and their Inhab. are clover shipwrights. 
Georgetown Is the chief tn. of Grand 
Cayman. The total pop. of the group Is 
some 6800. No survey of the is. has yet 
been made, and area of the group is 
variously estimated to 92 to 140 sq m. 

Cayor, dist. of Senegal. F'r. Equatorial 
Africa, until 1883 part of the kingdom of 
Djolof. It Is now imder the direct control 
of France, and Is traversed by the railway 
from Dakar to St. Louis. Pop. about 
100,000. 

Cayos, see Caicos. 

Cays» name given to the is. off the 
coast of Brit. Honduras. The prin. are 
Tumefle (a corruption of Terra Nova), 
St. George's ( uy, Eng. Cay, and Amber- 
gris Cay. They are much resorted to for 
bathing and fishing, and there are eev* 
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* week-^nd ’ resldcDccs in Ht. George's Cay. 
This latter was tlie headquarters of the 
loff-cutters or bay -men as they wore 
called. It was here that the bay -men 
and the Brit, sloop Merlin defeated' a 
force of 2000 men under Gen. O’Neill, 
the groTernor of Yucatan, hi a battle on 
Sept. 10, 1798, the anniversary of which is 
still annuaUy celebrated in the colony. 

Cayster. or Caystrus. anct. name of a riv. 
of Asia Minor, 76 in. long, which flows into 
the Kulf of Scahi Nova, 35 ni, S.K. of 
Smyrna. The modern name Is Kuchuk 
Meinder (Little Mirander). 

Cayuga: 1. Co. of New York State, 
U.S.A., bounded on N. by Lake Ontario, 
and on W. by Lake C. It 'has deposits of 
salt, ^psuin, and limestone. Ai^eo, 722 
so. m. Pop. 66,000. 2. Lake of New 

York State, U.S.A., lying partly in 
Tompkins co., and forming the boundary 
between C. and Seneca cos. Length. 
38 m.; average width 4 in. At the head 
lies Ithaca. 

Cazalds. Edmond de (1804-^76), Fr. 
political writer, b. at Grenade. Haute- 
Garonne. He was an active revolutionist 
and a Rom, Catholic. In 184.3 he took 
holy orders, became director of the 
ecclesiastical seminary at Moritauban 
(1845), and served in the Constituent 
Assembly of the republic in 1848. Author 
of f^txides hisUiriquM et critiques sur 
VAllemaqne contempormne, 1853, and Nos 
Maux ei Icur remidcs, 1874. 

Cazalla do la Sierra, in. of Seville, Spain, 

40 in. N.E. of Seville in the Sierra Morena. 
It has Rom. and Moorish remains, i'op. 
1500. 

Cazembe, or Kazembe. formerly 
native kingdom of Central E. Africa, 
adjoining Lake Mweru ; now included in N. 
Rhodesia. It is named after one of the 
governing chiefs, whose settlement la near 
the Luapala H., about 30 in. S. of the lake. 
It produces manioc, maize, cotton, ivory, 
iron, and copper. 

Cazin, Jean Charles (1840-1901), Fr. 
paintc^ 6, at Sainer,# Pas -de -Calais, the 
sonof F. J. C., a famous doctor; studied in 
France and England, where he came into 
contact with the Pro-Raphael ii-cs. In 
1889 he was made an ofllccr of tlio Legion 
of Hononr, Though his earliest works 
are on religious subjects, he excelled in 
landscapes into which figures were intro- 
duced. Among his best pictures are 
‘The inight into Egypt,’ 1877 ; ‘ Hagar and 
Ismael,’ 1880; ‘Souvenir de fOte,* 1881; 
and * Journ^'O faite,’ 1 888. 

Cazique, see Cacique. 

Cazorla, tn. of Jaeu, Andalusia, Spain, 

41 m- S.E. of Linares, on the N. slope of 
the Sierra C. It has nuincroiis uoct. 
remains and two castles. Pop. 6200. 

Ceadda, see Cuad, St. 

Cean- Bermudez, Juan Augustin (1749- 
1829), Sp. writer, 6. at Gijon In the 

• Asturias. He studied arcbiteciiiro and 
drawing, but not apparently with any 
sreat success, and, having a small pension 
from the gov., he was enabled to devote 
himself entirely to his literary pursuits 
as the historian of Bp. art. His first 
pub. was the Diccionario Histdrieo de 
to$ mas iluHres ProSesoftes de las Bellas 


Artes en Kspana, 6 vols. 8vo (1800); and 
his others are: iJescripcidn Artlstica de la 
Catedral de SevUla (1804); Descripcidn del 
Hospital del Sangre (1804); Carta sobre el 
EstilOy etc., de la Kscueal Sevillana (1806); 
Didlogo sobre el Arte de Pmtar (1819); and 
lastly the Nolicias de los Argvitectoa y 
Arquitectura en Espaha, 4 vols. 4to (1829), 
a work founded upon materials collected 
by Eugenio Llaguno. Ho also pub. a 
memoir of his friend Jovellanos. 

Ceanothus, genus of KhainnacciB, of 
which the 8i>ccies, natives of America, are 
cultivated as ornamental shrubs. C. 
Americanus, red root or New Jersey tea, 
is a beautiful shrub when in flower and 
dyes wool of a fine sfroug nankin -cin- 
namon colour. 8ev. other species grow 
well In this country and flourish in 
shrubberies. 

Ceara, N. state of Brazil, bounded N. 
and E. by the Atlantic, Rio Grande do 
Norte and Parnhyba. S, by Pernambuco, 
and W. by Piaiihy; lying partis'^ on the 
great Brazilian plateau. Its formation is 
that of terraces cut up by water-courses 
and high hills (2400 ft.); the climate is 
very hot and it is subject to severe and 
destructive droughts. On the higher 
ground, cattle are raised and some horses. 
Tho chief products are cotton, sugar, 
colTee, etc.; manieoba, or C. rubber, also 
grows there. 'Iho cap. is Fortaleza (q.r.), 
also called (J. Pop. 1,994,000, chiefly 
coloured races and tbeir inixturc.s with 
whites. Area 40,200 sq. ni. 

Cear& Mirim, tn. iu Rio Grande do 
Norte, a N. prov. of Brazil. Jt takes Its 
name from the riv. on which it is situated; 
it contain.s good pasture land, where 
cattle arc raised, and ninnuf.s. cotton and 
sugar. Pop. 18,000. 

Cebes, of Tbelies, a Gk. iibilosopher, is 
fhc reputed author of the Penax, or 
Tabula. In tho Middle Ages this book 
was very popular, and was Irans. Into 
many languages, including Arabic. It 
profc8se.s to be an interpretation of an 
aMegorical idcture iu a temple. Like 
PxlgrinCs Progress, it draws a picture of 
the snares and temptations of this life, 
and concludes fJmt the true end of learning 
is to mould chanicter. C. appears in 
Plato’s Phsedo as an eager debater, zealous 
in his search of the highest virtue. This 
C. was a disciple of Socrates. However, 
although thc3 author of the tiook was 
inspired by the Platonic theoric's of pre- 
existenco and education, most scholars 
now attribute the Tabula either to 
another philosopher, Ckjlios of Cyzicus, 
time of Marcus Aurelius, or to an imknown 
author of the tlrst century a.p. 

Cebidee. large family of Primates which 
Is divided iuui four sub-families, repre- 
sented by the howling monkeys, sakis, 
teetees, and (Japuebin monkeys. They 
inhabit trees of the Neotropical region and 
sev. fossil forms have been 'discovered. 

Cebrionites, genus of , oolcoptorous 
insects of the family Malaoodermldsr, to 
which the glow-vvorins belopg. They are 
moderate-sized beetles with boft skins, and 
are often found on plants in marsh^r 
places; the larvee are carnivorous. Cebrio 
gigas Is common in Franot^ 
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Cebu, is., PhlUppIned; area ‘2000 eq. m. 
it is Intersected by flue mt. ranges. The 
ciilef products are sugar, copra, tobacco, 
and hemp. There is a flourishing export 
trade, and salt, pottery, and making of 
sacks are some of the most prosperous 
Industries. Excellent mangoes ahoiind. 
and good Bj)onge8 are found off the coast, 
'rhe 18. continued, under the U.S.A., the 
prosperity it enjoyed under Sp. rule. The 
first Sp. settlement was in 1565. Pop. 
900,000 to 1,000,000. The cap. tn., Cebu, 
is situated on the E. coast, N. of the 
centre. It is a port of entry and a 
municipality; the port is well protected 
from storms. The streets are wide and 
well laid out, and good roads traverse the 
surrounding country. C. is an episcopal 
SCO, and the bishop’s palai'O is famous for 
its Internal decoration. The Augustinlan 
church possesses the miraculous Image of 
tho Santo Nifio. The leper hospital was 
removed in 1006 to the is. of Culion. The 
cathedral, finished In the eighteenth 
century, contains a cross said to have been 
erected by Magellan, the great explorer, 
who was killed in the nolghhouriug is, of 
Mactan. Jap. forces landed on C. is. 
on April 11, 1042, but the Amers. reertp- 
tured it in 1045. Pop. aliont 80.000. 

Cebus, genus of monkeys typical of the 
family Cebidte, wlilch belongs to S. 
AiJierirn. The s'ln, have a well- 
dcvoloptid thumb, a liair.v prehensile tail, 
and thirty -six teeth. They include tho 
Capuchin monkeys (fy.v . ), and w'ere at one 
time common in Prltain as the companions 
of hurdy-gurdy plnyei*a. 

Ceocano. tn. of prov. Rome, Italy, on 
R. Sacco, 5 m. S. of Fro.sinone. The 
fine church of Santa Marla aJ Fiume was 
practically destroyed in the Second World 
War and the church of San Nicola was 
badly hit. Pop. 12,200. 

Cecchi, Antonio <1849-96), b. nt Pesaro 
in Italy. lie was a great traveller and 
explorer, and tf»ok part in the Marquis 
Antinori’s expedition to Al)ys8lnia (187(5). 
being responsible for their mute from 
Zeila to Shoa. 'Pwo years later he went 
on an expedition to explore tho Galla 
country, taking with him Chia.rini, but 
they were captured and imprisoned. C. 
was set free in J880, his eoinpanlon having 
succumbed during the confliieinent. lie 
was next sent on a mission to Maasowali 
by tho It. gov. and succeeded In con- 
eluding a treaty of commerce with the 
sultan of Zanzibar (188.*)), nt the same 
time pursuing his explorations along the 
coast, lie w’fota sev. books of travel. 

Ceoh, Svatopluk (1846-1908), b. at 
Ostredee. In Rohemia, one of the best- 
known poets of Rohemia. lll.s poems, 
inspired by national enthusiasm, have 
appeared in collections, the first in 1874. 
The mast notable are Vaclav z Michalcn-ic, 
Lesetinsky Knrof (The Smith of Tjesetin), 
and Besne oiroka (Tho Songs of a Slave). 
His best-known novels (notable for their 
satirical wit) are Povid/nl. Arabesky a 
Bumareskif (1878-80), and The Candidate 
for Immortality (1884). 

Cecidomyia, typical genus of the family 
of dipterous iiiseots known os Cecldo- 
mylldce. the species of which are charao- 


terised by being minute and fragile, with 
longlsh antennie furnished with whorls of 
hair. The larvoe are small maggots which 
live on vegetable or animal substance, and 
frequently produce galls on plants. C. 
deafructor, the Hessian fly of N. America, 
is well known os a destroyer of wheat; 
C. tritici, the wheat-fly, has a larva w'hlch 
feeds on the pollen of wheat and the ear 
consequently produces no grain; C. sali- 
cina is common in France on willows. 

Cecil of Chelwood, Edgar Algernon 
Robert, first Viscount, b. Sept. 14, 1864, 
long known as Lord Robert Cecil, third 
son of the third marquess of Salisbury. 
Educated at Eton, and at Oxford (Univ. 
College), where he was a i>rorainont 
speaker at tho Union. Called to the Rar 
in 1887, became K.C. in 1899. Became 
a prominent member of tho Conservative 
party. He was M.P. for Marylebone, 
1906, but resigned his candidature, 1910, 
on account of his oppo.sition to Tariff 
Reform. He stood for Blackburn ua a 
Unionist Free Trader, but w'aa defeated. 
In 1911 (by-election) he was elected as 
Independent member for the Hitchin 
div. of Hertfordsliire. He held that seat 
until raised to the peerage. He was an 
early friend of tho women's suffrage 
movement, and aiitlior of tho correspond- 
ing Rill introduced Oct. 31, which when 
pa^jsed made women eligible to sit In 
Parliament. 

He came into tho Coalition Gov., 
formed during the First World War, In 
May 1915; being first of all under- 
secretary for foreign affairs, till 1916; 
minister of blockade till 1918; a8.9i.stant 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 1918. 
In 1919 ho was in Paris as chairman of 
tho Supreme Economic Council, and 
assisted in drafting the Covenant of the 
League of Nations (i/.r.). In 1920 he 
attended the first Assembly of tho League 
at Geneva, as representative of the Union 
of S. Africa. He beoaine Lord Privy 
Seal in the Conservative (iov. of 1923, 
and was raised to the peerage in the same 
year. In the second Baldwin administra- 
tion, formed Nov. 1924, he wiui chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster; and he fre- 
quently represented .Sir AusU'ii (Jhamber- 
lalii on the Council of tho League. He 
was prill. Brit. reprt>scntative on the Dis- 
armament Corninissioii at Geneva in 
1926 -27 ; and in 1927 he resigned from the 
^ov. to devote hlmseif to the strengthen- 
ing of tho League, in regard to which he 
had found his colleagues lukewarm. In 
1919 he bw-ame joint president of the 
League of Nations Union ; and in his l>ook 
'J'he Way of Peace (a eollei'tion of essays 
and addresses) he fiillv cxplaln.s 
serioiisneas with vvlileli he took tho 
League. His uncompromising attitude 
towards w'ar is evident fnim this passage 
In tho introductory eliapter: ‘There are 
some who believe that, terrible as has 
been tho material in jury, there has boon 
great compensation in the strengthening 
of the moral flbro of the raoe. 1 can see 
no sufficient evidence to support this 
belief. On the contrary, morality and 
religion seem to be weaker than they 
wore, luxury and vloo more rampant.* 
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Awarded the Nobel peace prize for 1937. 
Other pubs.: A Great Experiment: an 
Avtobiography (1941); A Real Peace 
(1941): ^12 the Way (autobionaphy), 1948. 

Cecil. Henry, see under Exetkr, 
Prbraob of. 

Cecil. Lord Hugh Richard Heathcote. 
first Baron Quickswood of Clothall (b. 
1869), firth son of the third marquess of 
Salisbury* He was educated at Eton and 
UniT. College. Oxford. After acting as 
private secretary to his father, he becnmo 
a prominent figure in the House of 
Commons as Ck>nservatlTe member for 
Greenwich, 1895-1905. Ho was a sup- 
porter of Arthur Balfour’s Education Act. 
1004. and later one of the leaders of the 
Unionist Free Traders in opposition to 
Joseph Chamberlain’s policy of Tariff 
Reform. He was defeated in a three- 
cornered election for Greenwich. 1906; 
and was without a seat in the Commons 
until, in 1910, he was returned unopposed 
for Oxford Unlv. An ardent High 
Churchman, he supported the Enabling 
Bill; and, when it became an Act, he was 
elected a member of the Church Assembly 
which it set up in 1920. In 192G ho was 
in favour of a measure that would have 
facilitated the demolition of old churchbs 
In the City of London, defeated in the 
Commons; and in 1928 he was whole- 
heartedly in favour of the ill-fated 
Prayer-Book Measure. He is the author 
of an admirable book, Conserratisint 75 / 0 - 
7977 (1912). He has also written Liberty 
and Authority (1910); Nationalism and 
Catholicism (1919); and Natural Instinct: 
Basis of Social Institutions (1923). 

Cecil, James Edward Hubert Gascoyne- 
and Robert Arthur Gascoyne-, see Salis- 
bury, Marquess of. 

Ceeil, John (1558-1626), Eng. priest and 
political agent, b. at Worcester; educated 
at Oxford, Rhelms, and Rome, where ho 
became secretary to Cardinal Allen. He 
later went to Spain, and was employed by 
Father Parsons in varioiis treasonable 
missions between Spain and England. 
He also acted as a spy for Burghley and 
Sir Robert Cecil. In 1594 he went to 
Spain to ask the aid of Philip for the 
Scottish Catholics, and acted with great I 
success on numerous political -rellfdous 
missions to France and Rome. j 

Cecil. Robert. Earl of Salisbury (1563 7- 
1612), statesman, succeeded his father. 
Lord Burghley, as secretary of state 
(1596-1608). He was one of the com- 
missioners who tried Essex for leaving 
Ireland without permission (1600). James 
I. rewarded C., who had helped him to the 
crown, by the gift of an earldom, but 
wanting C.’s estate at Theobalds for him- 
self. obliged him to take Hatfield in 
exchange. The ’crook-backed’ earl, as 
he was called, was an excellent speaker. 

Ceoll. Thomas, see under Exeter, 
'Pbbraor of, 

Cecil. William, see Burlbioh. Baron. 

Cecilia. Saint, in the Catholic Church the 
patron saint of the blind and of music. 
Tradition credits her with having been a 
blind Rom. maiden who waa martyred In 
the time of Alexander Severus (230). but 
l^bsr research corroborates the opinion of 


Fortunatus. bishop of Poitiers (d. 600), 
that she lived In Slcilv and was put to 
death by Marcus Aurelius about a.d. 176. 
There is a church in the Trastevero in 
Rome dedicated to her. Her festival 
falls on Nov. 22, and was always a musical 
celebration on account of her supposed 
love of music. Many Eng. poets have 
composed odes to her, the best known 
being that of Dryden, sot to muslo by 
Handel in 1736 and by Sir Hubert Parry 
In 1889. She has been made famous in 
literature by Chaucer’s Seconde Nonne*s 
Tale, and immortalised on canvas by 
Raphael, Rubens, and Domonlchinr». 
Feb. 11 is the festival of another Ht. 
Cecilia who suffered martyrdom in Africa 
under Diocletian (303-4). 

Ceoropia. genus of tropical Anier. plants 
of the order Moraceoe. The wood Is very 
light, and ignites readily by friction; the 
fruit rosomolcs a raspberry and has an 
agreeable flavour; the bark is fibrous. 
C. peltata, the trumpet- tree or snake - 
wood, is a native of W. Indies and S. 
America, and the stems are made into 
trumpets by the Indians. It Is noted as 
an example of inyrmocophily in which 
ants live in the hollow’ stems, obtain foorl 
from the tree, and guard It against the 
ravages of leaf-cutting ants. 

Cecrops, in Gk. mythology the tradi- 
tional first king of Attica, and, according 
to Pausanias, the founder of Its future 
political life, lie divided the people 
Into twelve communities, and institutcHl 
the laws of property and marriage; lio 
abolished the sacrifice of blood, and was 
the legendary giver of the olive-tree to 
Attica. His tomb was in tlio Erecli- 
theum at Athens. 

Cedar, or Cedrue, genus of Conifene 
which contoins three species, C. Libani, 
C. of Lebanon, C. atlnntica, the silver or 
Mt. Atlas C. of Algeria, and C. deodara, 
the deodar fountain -tree of India. These 
species, which are probably only varieties 
of a former plant, agree in having a 
fragrant, durable, light red wood which 
is used in building and cabinet-making. 
They are evergreen shrubs with tieodle- 
shaped persistent leaves, have wide- 
spreading branches, thick trunks, and the 
seeds take two or three years to ripen. 
They are eultivated in Britain on account 
of their handsome appearance, and in 
India they are thought to bo sacred, and 
are planted near temples. Tlio rosin 
which exudes from the trunks was for- 
merly used in embalming, and an oil was 
prepared from It. The name of O. is 
idven to about fifty other trees, especially 
to sev. of the genera Cedrela, ChamteeV' 
Paris. Cupressus, Junipenis, and Thuja. 
The bastard C. of Jamaica is Guazunui 
tnmentosa, and the whitO-w’ood O, Is 
Teconia LevcoxyUm. 

Cedarberg. or Cedar Mpuntaine. mt. 
range In Cfianw'llliam 00 . Cfetpo Prov., S. 
Africa, so called from the profusion with 
which It Is covered by tho native oedar 
(Widdrinotonia juniperoidfs). Highest 
peak, ISneouwkop. 6300 ft. 

Cedar-bird, or Ampelis carolinensiB, 
passerlfonn bird common to N. America, 
and is closely related to the wazwing. 
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It Is a sontrless bfrd, grefrarloufl in habit, manuf. of machinery, carriages, tools, 
swift of flight, and has a yoracious cigars, textiles, etc., and in pora-packing, 
appetite, feeding on berries, fruits, and brewing, and railway Industries. It is 
insects. It is known also as the Arner. the seat of the Coe College, founded 18S1. 
or Carolina waxwiiig. Pop. 62,100. 

Cedar Creek, riv. of N. Virginia, U.S.A.. Cedar Resin, name given to the exuda- 
rising in Shenandoah co., and flowing tion of cetlar-trees and allied species of 
N.E. to enter the Shenandoah R., 3 m. E. Conlferes. It was at one time employed 
of Strasburg. Near it the Confederates, in embalming. 

under Early, were defeated by the Cedrela, genus of tropical Meliaceee, 
Federals, under Sheridan, on Oct. 19, 1864. many of the species of which yield a 
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Cedar Falls, city of lUark Hawk c-o., comiiact, scented, and beautifully veined 
Iowa, tl.S A., 60 in. N.VV. of Cedar Rapids timber. C, toona, the bastanl cedar, toon, 
•on the Cedar K., and a.'i m. N. of Dubuque, or cedar-wood of S. India, has a bark 
It baa large inanufs. of lunU»er, furniture, which is a powerful listnngent. C. aus- 
flour, etc., for which water-power is tralis is the Australian red cedar, and 
Utilised, i'op. 9300. odorata, the VV. Jiidnin cedar, is made 

Cedar Gum, resin obtained from CcUlitris into cigar-boxes. 
arborea used in medicine and In making Cedriret, or Coerulignone, volatile solid 
varnish, it has a fragrant odour, and In occurring In the form of dark blue nccMlies 
appearance is yellow and transparent. when in the cr>8tnlline condition. It 
Cedar Mountains, ftee CKnARBEKG. was discovered by Rclt licnbach. who ob- 

Cedar OH, which is an essential oil fre- tuined it from coal-tm i)roduct‘», and its 
quently utiocl In mounting sections, is chemical constitution represented by 
•obtained from Junipems virginiana, the formula Cioll|«0,. It Is preparod in 
This tree, although known as the N. the pure condition from the distillation 
Amer. red -cedar or pencil -cedar, is not products of beech wood tar. 
true cedar. Cedron {Simaba (’fciron), small tree of 

Cedar Rapidt, city, Linn co.. Iowa, the order gtbnarubaccw, indigenous to 
D,S.A.. on Ceciar 11.. 63 m. S.W. of New Granada, Has a fruit hko a plum, 
Dubuque, and on sev. railways. The oontalulng a seed like a largo almond. Is 
*water‘PO!ifeer>of the rapids Is utilise in the a febrifuge and an antidote to snake-bite. 


CedruB« see Ckdar. 

Celald, seaport of Sicily, standing on 
the N. coaat. at the foot of a rnt., 36 m, 
S.E. of PaJermo. It has a' fine Norrnah 
cathedral, and remains of Norman forli- 
flrations, ^’hile tmcee redmin of the anct. 
Gk. tn. of t^cphaljedlum. There are rich 
inarhlo quarries near. Sardine fishing is 
an important industry. I»op. 16,000. 

Ceglie, tn. of Lecce, Apulia, Italy, 27 m. 
N. of Brindisi. Pop. 19,000. 

Cehegin, tn. of Murcia, Spain, .30 m. 
N.W. of Lorca. The anct. Legisa. 
Cereals, wine, hemp, honey, and esparto 
i^ass are among its products, an<l it 
^anufs. paper. There are rich quarries 
of black marble near. Pop. 15,000. 

Ceiling, architectural or building t-erin 
for the upper interior covering of a room, 
hall, church, or other building. The 
derivation lias been much disputed. Lat. 
delare. to carve, celare. to hide, have been 
suggested, but the most probable source is 
Pr. ciW, Lat. Cdplum^ sky. The term 
Ocflling should not be confused with roof, 
tbo C. being 'the undercovering of a roof 
or floor concealing the timbers’ (Murray. 
New hnuhsh Ih'ciinnary); thus sucdi mag- 
uffleent timber work as may be seen in 
Westminster HalJ or Middle Temple Hall 
or the stone vaulting of cathedrals, etc., 
should not be treiitcd as Cs. In the 
fourteenth century the construction of Cs. 
proper developed, so that what was merely 
the underside of the room above became 
an ornamcutal feature of tiie room below. 
Fr. and It. Cs. of the sixteenth century 
Were moulded in plaster, gilded, and 
painted. In 1520 Ilaphacl executed for 
the Vatican a reproduction of a C from 
the Golden House of Nero, and the 
classical mouldings have been a favourite 
source of decorative design among archi- 
tects, notably to the brothers Adam at 
the close of the eighteenth century. In 
modern times a return to the early 
timbered Cs., w’hcre the constructional 
beams remain visible, has become popular. 
The wooden C. of St. Albans Cathedral Is 
hue of the earliest examples of the class 
in Erigland. Among other fine examples 
are the It. C. n( Ilolyrood, amJ tho.se at 
Haddon Hall: Sizergh Hall, Westmor- 
land; the Bed Lodge, Bristol; houses In 
Fore Street, Totnes, etc. bSVe illustration, 
p. 893.) 

Ceiram, see Ckham. 

Celakovsky, Franz Ladislav (1799-1852), 
Bohemian poet and philologist, early be- 
came a passionate enthusiast for Slavonic 
language and literature. HLs Sl(/wavsk6 
ndrodnj pjsni (1812-27) was a collection 
of Slavonic national songs, and he wrote 
a book on The Philosophy of the Slavonic 
Nation in Prorerbs, besides tninslatlng a 
number of Russian national songs Into the 
* kindred Bohemian.’ Deprived of his 
editorship of the leading newspaper of 
Prague, and of his fH’ofessorship at the 
unfv. because of his critfeiHin of the 
severity of Emperor Nicholas in quelling 
the Polish inBurr^tetions, be accepted a 
profesaorsblp at Breslau in 1842, and In 
1849 returned to Prague to die, bis 
calaitrfitleA having embittered and warped 
bis nature. Hts Rvee stolista (hundred- 


Celaya 

leaved rose) is eonsidwwl hts flnest 
poem. 

Celandine, name applied to scv. diverse 
plants. The genus eontaininp 

the VV. Indian C., and the genus Cheh- 
donitim containing the common C., are 
both memliers of the family Papaveraeeie, 
while Partnnctthis. to which the leaser C. 
iielongs, is the typical genus of llanun* 
enlaeeae. C. inajus. the common or 
greater C.. occurs in Britain; the flowers 
are small, have four yellow’ petals, and 
are in simple umbels. t{. firnria, the 
lesser C., flgwort, or pile wort resembles a 
biitltu’ciip, and has nine yellow petaKs; it 
was ot this plant that Wordsw^ortli sang. 
The lesser C. is common everywhere 
amongst gras.s in spring. 



Celanese, see under Artifk’Ial Silk. 

Celano, Thomas of {ft. 1250), musical 
compose*!*, belonged to the order of Minor 
Friars. He wrote the long thirteenth- 
century hymn Dies irne, dies iUa w'hich 
is interr»olatcd in the IfeQuiem or Mass 
for the Dead. The traditioiml I'JHlnsong 
setting luiH been introdneed into instru- 
mental irnisir, ns for example in .Saint- 
Saens’s Danse Macabre. lie wrote i)io- 
grapldes of hst. Francis and iSt. Clara. 
See also Dikh Irak. 

Celastracete, order ol dicotyledonous 
plants, < ontajniiig about forty genera, in 
tropical and temperate countries. ‘The 
sjiccies are trees or shrulis. with simple, 
stifiulatc, often leathery leaves, and 
small, usually hermaphrodiBi flowers. 
The calyx consists of four or five free or 
united sepals, the corolla of four or five 
petals, the stamens, four or five in 
nmnhcr, anil the carpels, two to five In 
nnmher, are inserted on a flat toned disk. 
There are nsunlly two ovules in each 
IociJbi.s of the ovary, and the siHjds have 
nsiially a bright aril: the fruit varies. 
The chief genus is ICvmiipnv^ the spindle- 
tree, the wood of which Ms used for 
biiichcrs’ skewers; the frnltj^ are crimson 
borries, each containiug one to lour seeds 
with an orange -coloured aHl. E, niro- 
peeys is common in hedges; other species 
are cultivated in gardens. 

Celaya, city on the Rio LaJa, 22 m. W. 
of Quer^taro, in the state of Ouanajuato, 
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Mexico. Its oJovation i« 0500 ft. and 
it maniifactiiros woollens, saddlery, etc. 
Pop. 26,000. 

Celbridge, small tn. on the IJtYey. 12 m. 
W. of Dublin in the N.E. of co. kildarc, 
Eire. Pop. 800. 

Celebes, is. of peculiar shape, belonging 
to the Diitcdi in the E. ludUis. H is 
situated E. of Borneo and separated from 
that is. by tlie stmit of Macassar, in 
shape it is a long narrow strip of land 
running from N. ti) S., with tlireo ttnger- 
like extensions running E., N.E., and 
S.E. respectively. Each extension is 
separated by gulfs named Tomiui, Bolo, 
and Boni. Mlnahassa, the name given to 
the N.E. extremity of the N. arm, is of 
volcanic origin: it is 7500 ft. high, and 
terminates in Mt. Kcma. In the S., in 
Macassar, the elevation runs up to 10,070 
ft. In Bobokuraeng, and 10,000 ft. in 
Bonthaeng. One of the eharacteri.stics of 
this is. is tiie iiuinher of lakes, most of 
tliem largo, and situated, at a considerable 
height above sea-level. Lake l^oso, the 
central lake, is 1640 ft. above sea level, 
and Lake Tondano in Minahassa 2000 ft. 
sadang is the name given to the chief riv., 
wliich la in the W. of the is., but it is of 
very little use for navigation. A N. wind 
l^revails most of the time, and tliat, to- 
gether with the sea breezes and rain, 
tends to temper +ln* heat, and thus 

make the climate an exceedingly healthy 
one. (jold, sulphur, and coal (lignite) arc 
all found In the C. No large carnivorous 
animals are found here, nor has it the 
elephant, rhinoceros, or tapir, but the 
fauna is a specialised one. Roptile-s ore 
very numerous. The cliief exports are 
coffee, trepang, initniegs, copra, copal, and 
tobacco, and the trade is mainly done 
from the j^orts Vlaardingcn or Macassar, 
and Kcma In Mlnahassa. Tho Dutch 
built factories on the is. in tlic latter half 
of the seventeenth century, and have 
retained possession ever since. Tho In- 
habitants are mostly Malays. Total area 
73,000 sq. m. The interior is inliabited 
by heathen tribes, who worship demons 
and spirits, cultivate the soil, and rear 
pigs and buffaloe.s. The S. and most of 
the coasts form Muslim prlnclpalitie.s. 
The peninsula, Miiiahasa, is mainly Chris- 
tian. Tho greater part of the is. is prac- 
tically indcpoiident, hut tlie Dutch have 
concluded treaties with all the native 
princes. Manado \\as shelled by .Tap. 
destroyers on l^ee. 30, 1041, with slight 
damage. On Jnn. 10, 1912, Jap. forces 
rotected by cruisers landed at Minahassa. 
espite Duteh resistance. On Jan. 19 
Amer. bombers hit the Jap. -occupied 
airfield at Manado (N. (kJehos), shooting 
down a number of Jap. fighter plQn€‘H. 
But by tho next day Jap. forces were in 
command of the whole of Minahassa, and 
there .wore further landings at Kcndari 
(S.E. (Glebes) on Jan. 24. Tho Jap. 
were In possessiou of tho is. until the 
end of the war in 1945. The pop. is 
.estimated at over 4,200,000. 

Celebes Sea« ami of tlio Pacific Ocean, 
surrounded by tho Sula Is. and Mindanao 
on the N., Celolics on the S., ond Borneo on 
the W. 


Celeriac, see Ceijcry. 

Celery, or A pium gravex>Un8, a European 
species of Umbelliferm found wild in the 
marshes of England near tho sea. In its 
wild state the plant is poisonou.s, but 
when cultivated the blanched leaf-stalks 
are valuable as purifiers of the blood, and 
may bo eaten raw with cheese and salt, 
stewed as a vegetable, or made into soup. 
The form known as celerloc Is grown on 
the Continent on account of the turnip- 
like flavour of the roots, and it is used 
chiefly in made disht's or m sauces. In 
the cultivation of C. the plants are raised 
from seeds sown in a light, rich, well- 
drained soil from the end of March to the 



beginning of May. \\ hen they are a few 
inches higli they are transplanted into 
another bed until they attain a height of 
6 or 7 in., upon wliich a final transplanta- 
tion is made, and the plants are placed in 
a row in a trench and gradually earthed 
up until they receive no light. Tho soil 
In this ease should be very rich, well 
fertilised, and well drained, and the goofl- 
ness of the C. is dependent on its rapid 
growth and tho solid stalk of the leave*'. 

Celeste, Madame (1815-82), Fr. dancer 
and actress, b. in I^aris. ,As a child slie 
learnt dancing at the opera ballet, and 
when only fifteen was offered an engage- 
ment in New York, where slie made her 
first appearance at tho Bowery I’heatm 
.She then came to England and plaved 
Fcnella in Masanicllo at Liverpool and in 
London, 1831. In 1834 she returned to 
the II.S.A., where she created a great 
sensation ; according to t he story lTe.sidcnt 
Jackson introduced licr to his Cabinet. 
She returned to London in 1837. gave up 
dancing and appeared at Drury Lane. 
Her best part was Ml.imi in Ore4:n .Bushes 
by Biickstone. She was manageress of 
the Adolphi Theatre with B. Webster, 
and subsequently of the Lyceum. :She 
retired In 1870 i:nd d. in Paris. 

Celesti, Andrea (1037-1706), painter of 
tho Venetian school, 6 . and a. at Venice. 
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C/s works ar© very attrocUvo, especially 
in colouring, in which ho resembleo Paul 
Veronese. He painted landscape, hist., 
sacred and profane, and genre\ cabinet 
pictures, gallery pictures, and altar- 
pieces. Five of Ills best pictures are In 
the gallery of Dresden, one of which is the 
sack of a city by night; it Is the largest 
picture in the collection, being very nearly 
ft. long by 13 ft. high. 

Celestina, La, seconds^ title popularly 
given to the Comedia de Calisto y Melibea, 
a Sp. novel of sixteen acts (five more were 
added later), written in dialogue and 
usually dated at 148.3 or 1497. The 
author is unknown, though it is highly 
probable that ho was a certain Jew', 
Fernando de Hojas. Although certain 
resemblanct's may be traced between the 
characters and those in the work of Juan 
Ruiz, an earlier writer (</.«.), it is never- 
theless the daring and eminently suc- 
cessful originality that impresses the 
reader of L. C. Not only does the novel 
contain types of all contemporary classes, 
the best drawn of whom are C.. Melibea, 
and Calisto, bnt it is remarkable also for 
Its intense tragic power. It was soon 
trans. into Fr., It., Lat.. and Eng., by 
J.Mabbe in 1631. 

Celestina is the name of five popes. 
C. I. (422-32) had a peaceful rule. He 
was the first to take an active interest in 
the churchc.s of Hritaiii and Ireland. 
C. II. (1 143-44) removed the interdict 
which his predeces.sor had pnt upon King 
Louis VJI. of France. Tlie policy of 
C. III. (1191-98) was marred by hopeless 
Indecision. After he had crowned Henry 
VI. emperor of (temiany. be let him do 
ns he liked, nor had lie the courage to use 
his weapon, the intonlict, against the 
recalcitrant Prince John of England. 
Pope O. IV, d, before conpccmtion (1241). 
The fifth and la.st pope of the name 
resigned the chair of JSt. Peter after five 
months (1294), and for this great refusal 
figures in Dante’s Inferno. He was 
canonised in 1313. »SV« «/.so Celksttnes. 

Celestine, or Celestite, mineral consi.sting 
of strontium sulphate, yrS 04 . It occurs 
OH large well-developed orthorhombic 
crystals and as fibrous amorphous masses; 
it frequently ha.s a light blue colour, 
w'hence the name C. The crystals are 
Isomorphous witli harries, bnt are not so 
abundant; they possess a hardness of 3, 
and a sj). gr. of 3 0. Hotb forms are 
found in Triassic rocks ; near liristol It has 
been found that the stronthiin forming 
part of the mineral ha.s been taken up by 
plants) ; in tiloucestei-shire the mineral is 
put to industrial uses. Other localities 
are Sicily (a colourle.sH variety). Hungary, 
Jena (fibrous), Strontian 1 m. in Lake Erie, 
and Frankstown, Pcnnsylvanja (fibrous). 
It ifl also a constituent of some mineral 
W'atera. Celestite Is used in the manu- 
facture of other compounds of strontium, 
such as the hydrate, which is employed 
in the refining of Deet-.MUgar, and the 
nitrate, which produces the ‘red fire* used 
in theatres and pyrotechnic dLsplaya. 

CelesUnei were a religious order founded 
about 1256 by Peter di Mnrrone. after- 
ward! Pope Celestine V. Though the C. 


are counted a branch of the Benedictines, 
their form of gov. was much more akin 
to that of such mendicant orders os the 
Franciscans. Peter tried with ill success 
to persuade both the Benedictine monks 
of Monte Casslno and the Fransciscan 
spirituals to coalesce with his brotherhood. 
At one time there wore many Cclestiuo 
monasteries in Italy, France, and the 
Netherlands, but the order is now prac- 
tically extinct. 

Celeus, king of KIousls in Attica, 
extended a friendly hospitality to 
Demeter, when she was seeking for her 
daughter Persephone. Demoter found 
solace in nursing Demophoon, C.’s son, 
but was prevented by the child’s mother 
from making him immortal by holding 
him over the fire. 

Celibacy, term now’ generally used In the 
sense of a state of complete alMtlnenco 
from marriage (Lab. cselebs, immarrlod), 
bnt formerly including the state of a 
widow or widower. Considered generally, 
medical opinion holds that the chances of 
life are greater for married than for single 
persons, and, from the point of view’^ of the 
interests of the State, it is obvious that 
widespread habits of permanent C., or of 
delay in marriage to a late period of life, 
must bo disastrous. It is thus that C, 
has been frequently discouraged by 
legislation, in a.d. 9 (Lex Julia el Papia 
Povpeen) the Emperor Augustus decreed 
that celibates could not inberlt unless 
related to the decca.sed in tho sixth clegreo, 
limitations were iilnccd on Inheritances 
from husband to wife, and vice versa, if 
tho union was cljlIdJcss, and prefcreiu‘d 
w’aa also iriveri to candidates for office 
nccordini/ to tho number of tbeir children. 
Taxation of bachelors ha.s at limes been 
enforced and still more often proposed. 
It is, hov\ever tlic enforcement of C. upon 
the clergy, or upoo the adliercnts of 
particular religion.s, or upon special 
classes of those adherents, that makes C. 
of particular historic Interest. To trace 
that hist, tliroughont the age.s would bo 
to write the hist, of ascot Icl.srn ; It must 
suffice fo lall attention to tho Hclf-mutila- 
ted priests of Oybele, the (lalll, to tho 
Kom. vestal virgins, and to tlie (^. of tho 
anct. Buddhist monasteries, and to confine 
thi.s article to the C. of the secular clergy 
in the (Jhnstinn Church. The of the 
monastic orders is a matter of vow on 
entering the order. Hot). religion 
made the j'licHthood hereditary from 
father to son, and the C. of the Essenea 
sect was a foreign Idea due to contact with 
IlelleniRTi) and the K mystics. St. Paul, 
speaking on the subject, asserts that a 
missionary can work more freely wftlmut 
the burden of a wife and children, but 
reserves for the apostles tho right to take 
a wife with them in their Journeys. It has 
been freely admitted since tUe Renaissance 
by the learned churchmen that C. was no 
rule of tho apostolic church, .and that, view 
has not been rejected tty tho latest 
Catholic authority. Cleriral C. grew 
slowly ; its hist, can be tracOd first merely 
as a custom rather than as a discipline. 
The first clear niles come from the fourth 
century, whore bishops and priests wore 
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not allowed to marry, but inlMdit retain 
their wives if married before ordination. 
The lesser orders, deacons, etc., mlKht 
marry only one wife, who must not bo 
a w'idow or have been a concubine. 
Gradually, as the clergry became ad- 
ministrators of rich endowments, the 
feeling grew stronger that chiu’ch revenues 
must be kept for the church and not be 
used to support the families of priests, and 
more etriugent rules were put in force. 
The synod of Elvira, a local Sp. synod, 
A.D. 305, was the first to place the ban on 
the marriage of the higher clergy; at the 
couitcil of Nica*a. 325, a law to enforce C. 
on all the clergy was rcjectetl. Paph- 
nutiiis, a bishop of Egypt, warned the 
< ounciI against imposing so heavy a yoke, 
and defended the sanctity of marriage. 
The decretal of Pope iSirioius, 385, com- 
manded C. on bishops, priests, and 
ileacons, and the separation from their 
wives on those already married, l^ipes 
Leo (461) and Gregory the Great (604) 
extended the rule to eubdcacons. The 
struggle for the enforcement of C. con- 
tinued; it was constantly resisted and 
frequently openly and freely disoheved. 
Marriage of priests was still recognised 
sporadically, and where this w^aa not the 
ease, the practice cf having concubines, 
fiubintrodiictfp^ Wi— of'u/i fallowed. Pope 
Gregory Vll.. Hildebrand, 1073, took 
such strong measures that he is often 
regarded as the author of the rule. Mar- 
riages of priests w'ero declared null and 
void, the wives were treated as concu* 
liines, and heavy punishments inilicted 
on them; no priest who broke the rule 
could perform the Mass, and the lay 
people were warned against going to such 
priests. That the rule was not submitted 
to without a long struggle is shown by the 
faet that in 1450 John do In Here, bishop 
of St. David’s, refnsc«l to enforce the rule 
among bis clergy, as he derived 400 marks 
yearly from their women. It was a 
subject of violent dispute at the Refor- 
mation. and finally was one of the most 
marked lines of differemc between the 
Horn, and the Protestn-nt Churches. At 
the revolution in France, by the con- 
stitution of 1791, all restrictions on the 
marriage of priests were abolished, but 
few priests look advantage of it. It 
I’Cmains to add that In the Orthodox Gk. 
Church priests usually marry l>cfoi*e taking 
priest^s orders, but may not re-morry; 
bishops must not continue their married 
life, but are usually monks. 

Celje, see Cilli. 

Cell, in biologry, the living unit of which 
all living forms are eomposed, accordiiur 
to the generalisation first jiropounded 
by SchleTden and Schwann (1838). The 
study of cells is cviology. The plant O. 
consists of a inirToscopical mass of 
protoplasm usually enclosed within a wall 
of a carbohydrate called cellulose. The 
animal C. usually possesses no obvious 
* boundary wall, and Is capable of changing 
its shape in many ways. Some animals 
and plants consist of one O. only ; such are 
the ProtOKoa among animals and the 
liocteria among plants. Most living forms 
are mulilocllular, but the hist, of every 


organism can bo traced back to a single 
C., namely the fertilised egg. A single C. 
is the unit of structure of every living 
organism, and is capable of assimilating 
food material and growing, of changing Its 
structure to adapt itself to particular 
conditions, and of reproducing other Cs. 
with whicli it may or may not retain some 
connection. Thus every C. owes its origin 
to some tire-cxistont C. It develops, 
fulfils its functions, and is at length 
destroyed or divides into other (M, 
Knowledge of the structure and com- 
position of the living C. Is too iiiadcuuate 
to cstab. any theory of the chemical and 
physical conditions which may have 
brought tlio original C. into existence. 

Structure . — All Cs. consist of proto- 
plasm. This term was tii*st applied by 
von Mohl (1840) to the C. substance of 
plants, and subsequently included the 
similar sub.stance laeviously observed in 
animal Cs. Protoplasm is a very complex 
mixture, consisting of organic compounds 
of the elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygon, 
nitrogen, pliosphorns, sulphur, calcium, 
iron, sodium, magnesium, and puta.ssinm. 

Owing to its colloidal naiurc, proto- 
plasm is semi permeable, and this property 
enables liquid food to enter a and to be 
retained by it. The recogiiiti»)ii of the 
colloidal nature of protoplasm is compara- 
tively recent, and the ditferent views held 
by various workers with regard to the 
structure of protoplasm are probably 
due to the (lifl'erent osiiects presented by 
different phases of a colloidal system. 

The protoplasm of most Cs. is differen- 
tiated into a colourless, translucent, 
VISCOUS fluid, the rytojdasm, in which is 
embedded a more granular body, the 
nucleus. Included %Aithin the cytoplonm 
may be particles of food reserve ami w'aste 
products; such inclusions are termed 
vietaplasrn. 'Plic cytoplasm may also 
contain bodies known as mitochondria. 
which arc pi>ssil)ly of imiiortanco in 
respiration, ami aGo/pi apparatus, thought 
to be concerned in secretory activities of 
the C. The oiitermo.st iioumlary of the 
eytoplasiu of some aniinal Cs. may bo 
modified to form a membrane. The 

wall, when present. Is not fuirt of the C. 
proper; it is regarded os an enclosure 
probably scereteo. or even excreted, by 
the cytoplasm. During the growth of the 
C.. space's termed vacuoles may form 
within the cytoplasm, ami are filled with 
fluid, the C. sap. They occur more 
commonly in the Cs. of animals than of 
plants. Some Protozoa have contractile 
va^'uoles which were formerly thought to 
excrete waste Rulistanccs. but ore pro- 
bably more important for pumping out 
water. 

The iiueJeus has a definite membrane 
enclosing a colourless fluid, the karyo- 
lymph, or nmiear sap. einhedded In which 
Is a delicate network, the reticulum^ of 
Hnin. Distributed on this are gramilen 
of ehromaiin, so called because of its groat 
eapaoiiiy for sbsorhlng certain stains. 
The chromatin is frequently irregularly 
distributed, forming small accumulations, 
karyosomes, on the reticulum. Within 
the nucleus there are often one or moro 
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masses of chromatin ; cacli of these is a 
fiucleoliui. It may function as a reserve 
supply of chromatin or may be extruded 
duriugr nuclear div. os a waste product 
when supplies are plentiful. The nucleus 
is also believed to contain chromosomes, 
though these can only bo demonstrated at 
the time of C. div., us described below. 

The nucleus plays a very important 
role in the life of the C. Deprived of its 
nucleus, a O. may live for a few daj's. but 
death eventuallj* occurs. In some way 
the nucleus controls the metabolism and 
distribution of food, initiates O. di\isloii, 
and is intimately connected with heredity. 
The mature red blood Cs. (corpuscles) 
of mammals arc peculiar in lacking a 
nucleus, Init in their early stages ot 
development they are nucleate; the red 
corpuscles of other vert-ebrates contain a 
nucleus. 

A small granule, (he cenirosirme. Is 
found in the Cs. of animals and of some 
plants. It usually lies in a clear area 
near, or even within, the nucleus; some- 
times two centrosomes are present. They 
take on important part in the div. of 
auiiiial (’s. and of some plant tV, 

Differentiation. — possess the power 
ot developing certain qualities which 
enable them to perform their duties in 
the whole organism, ftoiiio single-celled 
organisms are capalile of changing their 
shape, and tlius accomplishing some 
extent of movement. The amoeba, for 
instance, can advance upon its food, 
envelop it, and Incorporate it into its own 
substance, performing all the functions of 
movement, growtli, digestion, excretion, 
and reproduction by itself, and on this 
account it is now often described as non- 
cclliilar, rather than unicellular, since it 
corresponds to the complete body of a 
higher organism rather than to on© C. of 
that body. Except in the lowest multi- 
cellular organisms, it is necessary that 
there should be some div. of labour, 
that IS. that the Cs.* .should become 
different from one another in funotlon. 
Different degrees of differentiation occur; 
some Cs. become clo.sely adherent to each 
other, forming the aiilcrent kinds of 
epithelial tissues, some become altered in 
shape to form muscular or n<*rve fibres, 
and BO on. Certain of the ci)ithellal Cs. 
develop cilia or numbers of .soft fllarnen- 
tou.s projections which are continually 
lashing to and fro. II y this action, the 
mucus of the windjiipe and air passages 
is gradually worked Ut tlie throat and then 
down fjowards the Rtornach, carrying with 
it the dust which might otherwise injure 
the lung. Certain Cs. siiecitilise, os it 
were, in secretory function, as the mucus- 
secreting epithelial Cs., the fat Ch., and 
those which develop into ova. Others, 
as the nerve Cs. and nerve flbies, take for 
their special function tho reception or 
communication of stimuli. Nerve Cs. 
are masses of protoplasm from which 
certain processes i%diate. tho long pro- 
cesses I^lng nerve fibres. The - actual 
mechanism or chemical action by which 
stimuli are transferred from one nerve C, 
to another is not known. , 

^production, — Cs. may reproduce by 


direct div., amitosis, or indirect div., 
mitosis (formerly known as karyokinesia). 
In the direct tomi of div. tho Cs. are 
medially constricted and ultimately 
separate. The indirect form is a more- 
complex process. The centrosoine and 
the area in which it lit^ — the attraction 
sphere — divide into two parts which 
travel to opposite parts of the nucleus. 
The nuclear reticulum and membrane 
disappear, and the cbronioHOTnes becomo 
visible; each is already split longitudin- 
ally into two halves (chromatids). The 
daughter cciitrosomcs, if ])rt*scTit, sub- 
sequently separate from each other and 
travel to opposite polos of the nucleus 
and a spindle of fine fibr<‘s spreads between 
them. 'l*he chromosomes arrange them- 
selves on t he spindle, and generally half of 
oaeh chromosome r>as.ses to each polo. 
The chromosomes are constant in number 
for oacii species, e.p. the sucet pea has 
seven i>alrs: Drosophila, the fruit fly, has 
four pairs. Frequently tho chromosomes 
have definite shapes which apitcar in every 
div. The germ Cs. of animals contain only 
one chromosome of eacti pair, so Lliat wlion 
fertilisation occurs the double number 
will be restored. Tlicse C/S. are consev 
quently said to bo formed by a reducing 
or meiotic div., in which the whole 
chromosoincvs of each pair pass to opposite 
poles. 13y this means the number of 
chromosomes is prevented from being 
doubled in every siicciessive generation. 
The reducing also occurs once in tho 
normal life hist, of a plant, but at various 
phases of the life lust., ncconling to tho 
type of jilant. In all liigher plaiit*> tho 
reduction is at the time of spore formation. 

Tho eonstaney of number and form of 
the ciiroinosomes suggests that they would 
provide a suitublo meehanism for inhcrl- 
tan<’e, and genetic evidence supports tho 
view that tho nucleus plays a very 
important part in tho transniLssion of 
characters, llreeding oxpednients with 
Drosophila, for instance, show that tho 
bor<*ditary characters are linked In four 
groups, which is in accordance with tho 
ehroniosonio number of four pairs. 
Indeed tlie relationship of genetics to 
cytology is so close as to constitute tho 
coinpo.sitc Hutijc<*t vyto-genetics. See L. 
Doncaster, An Introduction to the Study 
of Cytology, 1921; C. D. Darlington, 
Decent Advances in (Cytology, 1936; C. H. 
Waddington. An Introduction to Modem 
dentites, 1939; H. A. R. Gresson, Kssenliais 
of (iem ral Cytology, 1948. 

Cell, Voltaic, apparatus for genoraiing 
electricity by chemical action. I’rlor to 
the experiments of tho It. physicist Volta, 
electricity was known only In a staJtic 
form ; that is, charges might, bo stored In 
Leyden jars or other condenscTS, and 
could be utilised to obtain an Instan- 
taneous effect. Volta showed that by 
placing two dissimilar metaw in contact, 
a mild but continuous disoilgagoment ot 
electricity orxsurs; he attributed the 
generation of the electricity to the more 
contact of the two metals, but subsequent 
inquirers maintained that chemical action 
was promoted by the perspiration of the 
hand. It has since been demonstrated 
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tliat most chemical aotions are accom* 
paniod by electrical disturbauceH, and 
whether such effects as Volta exhibited 
are altogether due to chemical action is 
mainly a matter of definition. Of all 
chemical actions, the most productive of 
electricity are those occurring between 
liquids and metals. In general it may bo 
«aid that when a liquid acts upon a metal, 
the liquid becomes positively <;hurgcd ana 
the metal negatively charged. A simple 
form of C. jiiay be arranged by partially 
immersing a T>late of zinc and a plate of 
copper in dilute sulphuric acid. Very 
little chemical action is at, first apparent 
except slow generation of hydrogen at the 
zinc plate. If, however, the plates are 
connected by a strip of metal laid across 
tlie top, a brisk chemical action is set up, 
but the liydrogen comes off at the copper 
plate; an(l if convenient arrangement#? are 
made, thfi passage of a current of elec- 
tricity through the connecting strip or 
wire cun he demonstrated. Wiiat hap- 
pens is that negative electricity is pro- 
ilucad in the zinc, and positive electricity 
flows through the wire irom the copjier to 
produce equilibrium; but as the chemical 
action is continuous, so Is there always a 
difference of potential betwetui the two 
plates, and thus a continuous ‘current' 
is produced. The ir gativo plate is always 
that which is the more I'owcrfully affected 
chemically liy the liquid; thus copper is 
positive 111 a couple consisting of zinc and 
copper, but negative in a couple eon- 
slfeling of copi^er and carbon. Such a C. 
as has been described lias many disadvan- 
tages. First, the acid gradually weakens 
owing to the constant formation of zinc 
sulphate, and therefore the action becomes 
feebler. tsccoiulJy, zinc is often impure, 
and local choruical actions are set up bv 
reason of the impurities; other small 
currents are produced, \%ith a disturbing 
effect on the main eurrent. In the third 
place, the hyilrogen adheres lo the copper 
plate and not only prevents the perfect 
contact of motal and liquid, but also 
reacts with the dissolved zinc sulphate, 
and tends to de[K)sit a layer of zinc upon 
the copper, when there would rc.sult, not 
two dissimilar, but two siimlnr, plates of 
metal. The lost effect is calleil polari- 
sation, and may be rt'ctified l)y exposing 
the copper plate to tlie air. or by sending 
a current from anotber battery through 
in tho reverse direction, or by simple 
rnechanh'al brushing. V. Cs. have 
another dlsndvantago where any great 
quantity of current Is required ; tho cost of 
material effectively prevents their com- 
peting with the more cconoinical dynamo 
system. Still, there are light services 
where they are found convenient, such as 
the ringing of bells, experiments in tlie 
laboratory, lighting of moderate power (as 
in electric torches and the like), etc. 
They arc then either used singly, when the 
wire from tho more active plate becomes 
.the negative terminal, and that from the 
less active the positive terminal, or in 
batteries, where all tho negative poles may 
be linked together into one, and the 
positive poles similarly arranged, or the 
negative pole of one Joined to uie positive 


pole of the next, and so on, the free wires 
acting as the terminals. The following 
are the best-known Cs., though some of 
thcin are now of little more than anti- 
quarian interest: 

DariieWs Cell. — A glass vessel contains 
a solution of copper sulphate, kept satura- 
ted by crystals placed on an annular shelf 
below the surface of the solution. A 
perforated coi>pcr cylinder stands In the 
soliit.ion, and within tliis a thin porous 
cylimler of unglazcd earthenware; this 
contains dilute sulphuric acid, in which is 
placeil a cylinder of zinc. The hydrogen 
produced by the action of the acid on the 
zinc is not deposited on the copper, hut 
comiiinch with the copper sulphate in the 
outer 4y Under; the sulphate is tlms con- 
stantly being used up, hence the necessity 
for extra crystals. A Danicll’s C. has 
an of about 1-08, and remains 

constant for sonic hours. 

Grove's Cell. —This differs from a 
Daniell’s in containing nitric acid 
instead of copper sulphata, and platinum 
instead of copper. It consists of a flat 
rectangular vessel, i>artly tilled witli 
siilpliuric acid, n U-shapod zinc plate, a 
porous pot containing strong nitric acid 
and a thin platinum foil. 'I'be disongageil 
hydrogen in this C. decomposes tho nitric 
acid, giving off nitrous fumes. A Grove’s 
C. ho.s an E.M.F. of about 1 U6. 

liunsen'a Cell. — This reseinhles a 
(irove’s C. in principle, tlie expensive 
platinum foil being replaced by a rod 
of gas-carbon. The G. consi.sts of a glass 
vessel containing dilute sulphuric acid; 
within is n cylinrlcr of amalgamated zinc; 
within that a porous vi'ssel containing 
nitric add and « rod of carbon. When 
arranged in battery, <‘lam\)8 have to be 
used to engage the carbon rods to the 
succeeding zinc cylinders. Huch batterit's 
were formerly much u.sed on the Continent 
for exjicrimental work. K.M.F. 1 91. 

Smee's ('ell . — This i.s a one-fluid C. in 
wiiich polarisation is prevented by 
luccbauicaj mtians. Tho G. consista (ff 
a sheet of platinum or platinised silver, 
placed between two plates of zinc, the 
whole being immersed in dilute sulphuric 
acid. The platiuum is covered with 
finely divided platinum, •from which the 
hydrogen rises more readily than from a 
smooth surface. 

JUvhrouiate Cell . — This consists of a 
zinc plate which slides up and down be- 
tween two carbon plates dripping inio a 
mixture of potassium bichromate and 
sulphuric acid, or chromic acid and 
sulphuric acid. This solution rnpjilly 
acts on the zinc, so that tho zinc plate is 
clamped above the surface of the liquid 
when the C. is not in u^e The E.M.F. is 
about two volts, but falls off otter a while; 
for short experiments w hero a moderately 
high 1)0 wer is I'Cfl Hired the.se G«. are very 
useful. ^ 

TjerlancM CeU. — This consists of a glass 
vessel about one-third full of a strong 
solution of sal ammoniac. The positive 

B late is a rod ti* dne placed in this liquid; 

tie negative plate is a rod of carbon placed 
in a porous pot which is tightly lacked 
with nianganCvSe dioxide mixed with 
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carbon. Tbe porous pot is sealed with 
pitch, oniy the top of tbe carbon rod 
projectinir, and oecupies the middle of the 
grlara ves^l contalningr the sabammoniac 
solution. The C. quickly becomes 
polarised, but with rest recovers of itself, 
and it is therefore ^cll adapted for such 
intermittent service os the riugin^ of bells, 
etc. 

Drjf Cells ore usually Cs. of tbe Le* 
olanchd type. In which the liquid sal- 
ammoniac is replaced by a paste or Jelly 
consisting of sal-ammoniac and some 
absorbent material. They are very 
convenient and portable, and are well 
adapted for electric pocket lamps carried 
about on the person. 

Latimer Clark's Cell . — One form of this 
O. consists of two rIoss tubes Joining to 
form a common trunk; the bottom ends 
are closed with a platinum wire sealed in 
each, and the common neck is closed with 
a grotmd -glass stopper carrying a thermo- 
meter. In one branch Is mercury 
covered by a paste formed by mixing 
mercurous sulphate, mercury, and zinc 
sulphate, and in the other is an amalgam 
of zinc and mercury. Crystals of zinc 
sulphate are placed in both bulbs, and 
the whole vessel is filled with zinc sulphate 
solution. The C. is not economical os 
regards voltage, bnt It is remarkably 
constant In E.M.F., and is therefore used 
as a standard O., having superseded the 
Danieirs C. for that purpose. 

Minotio's Cell consists of an earthenware 
vessel at the bottom of which is a layer of 
powdered copper sulphate supporting a 
copper disk provided with a copper wire. 
Upon the disk Is a layer of sawdust, on 
which rests a zinc cylinder; the whole is 
flUed with winter, from which, however, 
the wire from the copper disk is Insulated. 
The C. la therefore a modification of a 
Daniel] ’s O., the porous cylinder being 
dispensed with. 

J)e la live and MUller's Cell consists of a 
glass tube 6 in. long, containing lialf an 
ouncp of silver chloride, the remainder of 
the C. being filled with sal-ammoniac 
solution. The tube is closed with a 
vulcanite stopper through wliich a zinc 
rod 5 in. long and a sliver wire 6 in. long 
pass. The hydtogen generated reduces 
tho chloride to silver, which is deposited 
on the silver wire. Pj M.F. about 103 
volt. The advantage of tho C. is its 
com pact ness. See also A ccumul a tors . 

Cellaria, genus of polyzoans in the group 
Flufltrina, which is typified by tho genus 
Flustra. In appearance it resembles a 
seaweed, and it is common on Brit, coasts. 

Cellarius, Christopher (1638- 1707) 
(whose real surname was Keller), Oer. 
elassical scholar, was a student at the 
imivs. of Jena and Giessen. He bad 
taught In four gymnasia. Including that of 
Weimar, before he became prof, of hist, 
at tlie univ. of Halle in 1693. His many 
text-books, as, for example, his Ijoiin 
Grammar, Antiba/t^rus Lalinus (1677), 
and Latin Orthography (1700) did much to 
raise the fallen prestige of classfcf^l 
studies. Other of his manuals were 
among tho first authorities on the 
Samaritau language. 


Cells, tn. in the prov. of Hanover, 
Germany, 23 ni. N.B. of Hanover, on tho 
Lehrte-Hamburg railway. The tq, was 
founded in 1202, and from the fourteenth 
century until 1705 was the residence of 
tho dukes of Lttneburg-O., a branch of 
tho house of Bnmswiok. Tho former 
ducal palace, which includes the court 
of appeal [Oberlandesgerieht), containing 
a fine library, is a Late Gothic building, 
commenced in 1485, but considerably 
added to at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The tn. church contains the 
ducal burial vaults, and Sophia Dorothea, 
the divorced wife of George I. of England, 
is buried there, also Caroline Matilda, 
the divorced wife of Christian VII, of 
Denmark. "Woollen yam, tobacco, bis- 
cuits, umbrellas, etc., w'ere the manufs. 
before 1939. Near by is Belseu, notorious 
for tho concentration camp under tho 
management of Kramer and his fellow 
criminals. See under Bki,S£N. Pop. 
25 550. 

Cellier, Alfred (1844-91), Eng. musical 
composer. In company with Arthur 
Sullivan he was a chorister at tho Chapel 
Royal, St. James. In 1862 ho became 
organist at All Saints Church. Blackheatb. 
He then went to Belfast as director of the 
Ulster Hall concerts and conductor of the 
l^hilharmonlc Society. Returning to 
Loudon, he was appointed organist at 
St. Albans, Holborn, but in 1871 ho went 
to Manchester to conduct at tlio Prince's 
Theatre. For the next eight years he 
conducted at Manchester and at London 
theatres, at the same time composing 
operas and operettas; of his earlier works 
The Sultan of Mocha was tho most 
successful, but he achieved his grcatc.'-st 
success In 1880 in Dorothy, a comic opera, 
the libretto being written by B. C. 
Stephenson. Ho owed a good deal to his 
friendshli) with Sir Allhur Sullivan, but 
his writing is remarkable for its delicacy 
ond pieosing melody. Ho composed 
settings of Gray’s Elegy (tor orchestra and 
chorus). The Mountebanks, libretto by 
W. S. Gilljcrt. was produced after his 
death, in 1892. 

Cellini, Benvenuto (1500-71), It. artist, 
fortunately wrote his own life. It roads 
like the most extravagant of adventure 
tales. B. in Florence, he was expell^ 
from his native city beennsc of his im- 

{ dlcation in some civil broil. After living 
D Bologna, where ho bccnine an excellent 
flautist, he eventually arrived in Rome. 
Here he became court mu.sician to Pope 
Clement VII., made silver vessels of every 
description, and finally In 1527. according 
to his own account, actually killed with 
his own hand the Constable do Bourbon, 
who was attacking Roma, and later 
mortally wounded the prindo of Orange. 
A little while after ho had IXtoQ pardoned 
for slaying his brother’s murderer, h© 
killed by accident a rival goldsmith. Bnt 
Paul III. set him free in n534. as ho 
wanted some dies In the mmt engraved. 
Later, being falsely acci^cd of em- 
bezzling ponliflcal Jewels, he was thrown 
into an oubliette of St. Angelo. The 
intercession of Cardinal d'Fsto alone 
saved him from death. His sojourn at 
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the court of Francis I. was cut short by 
his murderous attack on the plaintiff in a 
lawsuit. Finally O. returned to Florence, 
where ho executed his famous bronze 
‘Perseus with the Head of Medusa* (in 
the Loggia dei Lanzi. Florence), under 
the patronage of Cosmo do* Medici. The 
merits of this masterpiece are such 
as to make it one ‘of the most typical 
and unforgettable monuments of the 
Italian Renaissance.* Of his many other 
works of art there have survived to 
this day the famous silver salt-cellar of 
Francis I. (now at Vienna), a medallion of 
his patron, Clement VII., and some gold 
medals. As an artist he has perhaps been 
overrated, for his knowledge of anatomy 
was small and his designs often weak. 
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Hut his vei*salilo genius, which made him 
at once a goldsmith, sculptor, and 
engraver, led him also to write, and to-day 
his fame largely rests on his unique and 
diverting autobiography. J . A . Symonds, 
w^io trans. it into lilng., says that from 
its pages ‘the Cenliis of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personality, leans 
forth and speaks to us.* Here the author 
narrates with a frankness that disarm.s 
the moralist the whole story of his amours. 
Ilia passionate devotion to arts, his 
shameless scIf-worsMp, and self-assertion 
nmnlng into almost inoredihlc extrava- 
gances, the devout complacency with 
which he could contemplate a well- 
achieved homicide, and his alleged super- 
natural visions and angelic protection 
during adversity. See trans. by T. 
Nugent, 1771, 1812; J. A. Symomis, 
188ll ; T. Roscoe. 1822, 1904 ; A. Macdonell 
(Everyman's Library), 1W3; R. H. Cust, 
1910 : also life by R. H. Cust, 1013. 

Csllular or Areolar Tissue, loose 
connective tissue consisting of fibres 
running in all dlrocttons and forming 
meshes called areolas. There are two 


kinds of fibres: white fibres, which are 
soluble in boiling water to form a solution 
of gelatin, and yellow elastic fibres, in- 
soluble in hot w'atcr. In the spaces of thia 
tissue are found lamellar cells, flattened 
cells usually attached to bundles of white 
fibres; plasma cells, not flattened; 
granular cells, packed with deeplv 
staining granules; and leucocytes which 
have left the blood capillaries. It is the 
commonest connective tissue in the body, 
being found in the skin and also covering 
all the internal organs. 

Cellulitis, diffuse inflammation of 
cellular tissue, caused by septic invasion. 
The tissue may regain its healthy con- 
dition if treated by rest and hot fomen- 
tations, but suppuration may occur which 
may endanger neighbouring structures. 
An important variety is pelvic C. or para- 
metritis, in which there is inflammation 
of the cellnlar tissue about the uterus. 
This condition may be consequent upon 
abortion or delivery following operations. 
It may be anterior, when, if the inflam- 
mation proceeds to an abscess, the pus is 
discharged into the bladder, vagina, or 
groin. Inflammation of the posterior 
tissues may cause fixation and torsion 
of tho uterus. Remote parametritis is 
characterised by absccsBcs appearing 
some distance from the seat of the disease. 
Pain should be treated by anodynes, 
and an effort should bo made to reduce 
tho inflammation by careful diet and hot 
counter-irritants. When an abscess is 
formed, it should ho localised if possible, 
ail incision made, and the pus drained off. 
Siilphonainides and penicillin are of great 
value in tlie treatment of C. After- 
treatment include i a prolonged period 
of rest. 

Celluloid. Xylonite, or Pyroxylin Plastic, 
artificial colloid prepared from a mixture 
of nitroccllnlosc witli camphor. It was 
first prei)ared by I’arkes and Spill in 
England, in 1850, but the improvement# 
In the manuf. introduced by Hyatt, 
of Newark, New Jersey, revolutionised 
the IndiLstry and made it predominantly 
Amer. The luune Xylonite Is given 
to it by the leading Brit, manufe. the 
Brit. Xylonite Company. The nitro- 
cellulose is first fnade from substances 
composed es.sentlally of cellulose, such as 
rags or. iiioro particularly, tissue-paper. 
.Shreds or strips of tiie latter are steeped in 
a combined bath of sulpbiinc oud nitric 
acids of sucli composition as not to 
produce the explosive gun-cotton. Nitro- 
cellulose is thus produced, and great 
[)ains arc taken to extract the excess of 
acid, the presence of which produces 
deterioration in the final product. This 
is done by thorough wasliiiigs and Uio- 
water is eitlier pressed out by hydraulic 
Pressure or replaced by alcohol. Drying- 
by heating would be too dangerous 
owing to tho risk of explosion. The 
next process Is to brook up tho cakes of' 
nitrocellulose and add to it camphor 
dissolved In ctbvl alcohol in the pro 
portion of two t ‘ nitrocellulose or pyr- 
oxylin to one of camphor, and mix. 
tho whole thoroughly up in a kneader. 
In some coses flake camphor Is added to» 
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the pyroxylin and the mixture In boxes 
sprinkled with alcohol until it settles 
down into a doiiKh. At the same time 
colourlnf? substances and a flxinf? com- 
pound are added, and the whole is made 
homogeneous. It is then rolled and 
worked In heated rollers and pressed 
by hydraulic pressure machines, and a 
cake produced of the material containing 
a quantity of the liquid solvent, which 
must he removed by keeping the substance 
in a heated room for prolonged periods. 
When all is removed shrinking htis 
occurred, and the s\ihstanoe is ready for 
working in various processes. C. is huff in 
colour, but may be bleached by means of 
bleaching powder or other blenching 
agent, and can also be made transparent 
in various colours. It Is coloured by 
mineral colours, while coal-tar dyes are 
employed for colouring the transparent 
varieties. In the latter there is more 
need of a stabiliser or fixing compound 
than in the other varieties, since the 
eneration of acid is more liable to cause 
eterioration. A substance is required 
that reacts with this acid to give products 
of reaction that will he harmless to the 
material, and it is found that compounds 
of urea serve this purpose vctj’ well. C. 
brought in contact with a flume burns more 
rapidly than paper, camphor distils off, 
and a good deal of free carbon is evolved. 
There is always a slight odour of camphor 
about it, except in the very best produced, 
especially when it is scratched. Non- 
inflammable C. has not yet been developed 
with sufficient sueces.s to become a com- 
mercial product. It is iion-explosive at 
ordinary working temps, and is plastic 
at 75“ C. Its hanlncss and elasticity at 
ordinary temps., together with Its in- 
vulnerability, have led to its wide appli- 
cation in articles of daily use. Thus, for 
knife handles, piano keys, combs, and 
mirror bucks its use is gonernl, and its 
ease in working up has led to the Imitation 
of such naturnJ products as ivory, horu, 
and bone, Imitatioif marble is made by 
pressing together iilatcs of djflercmtly 
coloured material, w'fjilc imitation torioi.se- 
shell can be and is much produced by 
pressure and heat on yellow plates 
between yellow coloured w ith browm In 
reeent years, C, ha.s been largely displaced 
by such modem plastics aw bakelite, 
nylon, perspex, etc. 

Cellulose, organic suiistaiicc secreted 
by the protoplasm to form the primary 
cell-wall of all plants, but it is not 
essentially present in all successive layers 
of the cell-wall after thickening has taken 
place. It Is a carbohydrate, and its 
chemical composition is formulated as 
C«H,oOt; its characteristic reaction is tliat 
it turns blue when treated with sulphuric 
acid and Iodine. C. is remarkable for its 
insolubility, and only an Hinmoniacal 
eolation of oxide of copper will dissolve 
it without change. When soaked In 
strong nitric and sulphuric acid gun- 
coUon is obtalnira from it: when boiled 
for a long time with dilute iiydrochlorlc 
or sulphuric acid it is converted into 
glucose. It is weU known to us in a very 
pure state aa cotton -pitli, vegetable Ivory, 
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and parch ineut-pa per. As it r>ccurs so 
freely in vegetable matter it naturally 
enters into our diet to some extent, 
but in man It is not nearly so easy of 
digestion as it is in rnminaUng aniinnis. 

Cellulose Acetate Is a wuhstance formed 
by treating purified celJulose, in the form 
of cotton or bleached cotton lintors, with 
acetic anhydride in the presence of 
sujphunr acid. U is a i>ale yellowi.'^h, 
transparent, non-jnflnmrnnl>io mass and 
can be prcpaicd in throe chief forms 
(a) (\H,(C()aCUl3)h. 

.«ohil>ie in alcoiiol. insoluble m w'atcr: 

ih) C,1I,0(C0,C1J;,), 
insoluble in water; 

(c) C.ll.O.fCOjCJV,).,, 
insoluble in wate'r, alcohol, and ctlcT. 
The first manufacturing I'roccKS for C. A. 
was patented in 181)4 by Q. F. Cross. 
Miles in 1905 improved the quality of the 
pro*luct by Introducing the process known 
as ripening, while the research work of 
tlie brothers Dreyfus during ami since 
the First World War has resulted In the 
development of the acetate-silk industry. 
{See Artificial Sii.k.) The C. A. 
prepared oil the cominercial weak* is a 
mixture of sev. acetate compounds. It 
is precipitated with water In the form of 
tloeks, W'tishcd free from acid, dried and 
dissolved in necdone. The resulting clear 
vi.scouH solution is filtered and tlelivered 
to spinning machines. Amongst its other 
uses are aeroplane dope, non-infiammable 
films, kuMjiiers, and non - Hhntterablo 
glass. 

Celosia, tropical and tempera t-o genus 
of .\marantacea‘, cultivated In Fngland 
on account of the curious intlorosccnce, 
which is crested and tlattiuied, and gives 
t ho plants the popular name of cockscomb. 
This appearance i.s due to the monstrous 
(onditioii of the tlorai axis wdiich has now 
become u coiaiiion characteristic of the 
plants through cultivation. C. cnstala, 
(he common cockscomb, and ({treineo, 
botli natives of tlie K. Irulios, vary in 
height from 6 in. to 2 ft. and the colours 
from red to white. 

Celsia, genus of Hcrophulariaeeie, known 
to Asia, Africa, and the Mediterranean. 
The flowers are nearly rc*gular, and there 
are/inJy four stamens. orienialis and 
(\ mblanuta are the most noteworthy 
species. 

Celsius, Anders (1701-44), .Sw’cdlsh 
astronomer, b. at Ujisala, lie was prof, 
of astronomy in the univ. in ids native 
tn. from 1730 to 174 1. lie travelled 
much In (iernmny, Italy, and France. 
In 1733 while In Nuremberg be pub. 
numerous observations df the aurora 
borealis which lie had made himself, 
lie Invented the centJgrado thermometer. 

Celsius, Magnus (1(521-70), Swedish 
astronomer, ft. at Alfta, lUlsingiand. Ho 
was a prof, of mathematics mnd astronomy 
at Ultima, where be disco voted the lielslng 
runes and deciphered thOm. lie (f. at 
Upsaia. 

Celsius. Olof (1G70-1756). SOD of Magnus 
C., h. at Upsaia. Ho hold the post of 
prof, of theology and oriental languages 
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nt the Upsala liniv., and waa al^o a 
jn'ovost of the cathodral. lie waH a ffreat 
hoianist, and made liitnself famous by 
liis researches ou the ])laiits mentioned 
In the Hible. IJe was the patron and 
instructor of Liunieus. 

Celsius, Olof, the Younger (1710-04). 
Swedish historian and poet, srui of Olof C., 
h. at Ui)sala. For some years bo held 
the appointment of assistant librarian at 
the llpsaJa Univ., where ho became prof, 
of hist, in 1747. Later he entered tiie 
rburcb and went to Stockholm, and in 
17 77 he was made bishop of Lund. He 
was one of the orifpnal members of the 
Swedisii Academy. Ho wrote, ainon^r 
other works, a hist, of Clustavus I. (1740- 
ITTiit), and a hist, of Kric XIV. U774), and 
was lairions for bis brilliant style and 
keen criticism. He d. at laind. 

Celsus (c. A.n. 178), one of the earliest 
(jppotjenls of Cliristianity, lived diiHiip 
(lie iciKTiH of tl»o Antonlnes, and is 
believed to hav'C l»een a friend of Lucian. 
He was t.he author of The True Word 
{■AA»)t»^s Ao-yo«) wlneh was been preserved 
lor us in fragments by Orii^en, who 
nndert<»ok to refute C.’s ijLrBiiinents, and 
<nd so in his work, iUmtra ('elmm. The 
heathen’s attitude may bo somewhat 
I’latonie, with a tendenev towards 
Epieurea,nism, bid os ^tially it is that 
of tlie man of tlie world vvlm.^e reliuion 
\f> mere a^noslielsm, and wdio has bril- 
Ifanec without depth, lie uribranls 
the Christians for tlielr absurd cre<lulity, 
their party schisms, their exorcism of 
demons, and for t ho ilisretnilalde elui racier 
of their pioselvtcs. who are rojrues, 
poisoners, thieves, and idlers, women and 
slaves. 

Celsus, Aulus, or Aurelius, Cornelius, 
Latin writer on medicine and siirtrery. 
Little or nothing is known of Ids life*, but 
ho jirobabJy lived in the reigns of Au^f^lstus 
and I'ilieriiis. He wrote sev . work^, of 
wbieli only one remain^, entire, in', 
treatise J)f Mcdiciva In eiirlit book>. 
Hooks i. and il. de*al lu-incipallv with <liet 
and prinei|)l<5s of 1 lierapeutie-.s and 
pathology; iii. and Iv. with internal 
di8t*ases’; v. and vi. with external diseases 
and phariiiaeeutical tirejiarat ions; and 
vii. and viii. with dis<*ases ealllnK for 
surgical treatment. Ills method in 
dealing witli iliscase is apparently to 
allow nature to take its own eour.se. 
though he also advises a free use of the 
knife on oecaaioiis. II is treatise on 
suinery points Ui tlie fact that many of 
the tnoBl delicate and serious oiierntions 
wore performed in his lime. It is not 
clear whetlier (!". wrote a seiuirato treatise 
on surgery apart from what i*' contained 
in hooka vii, ami viil. of his hr Medicina 
or whether he also wrote a .‘•eiuirato work 
oil pharmacy . Ae<rrding to So> ffert, 
O. was the author of an i iKTclopiedie 
work called Arles In more than twenty 
books, of which all that remain are books 
X-l.'l {sic) J)e Medicina, 

Callus, P. Juventius, Rom. jurist, son of 
a jurist, Juventius O. {/f. e. a.p. 7r»); 
6. c. 67, d. c. 135 or about the year wdieu 
Hadrian d. Was accoinpHco in a con- 
spiracy against Domitian along with 


Nerva and others, but contrived to excul- 
pate himself and his eoinpanions. Subse- 
quently be was highly favoured by Nerva 
and his son, Trajan. He w'as prndor at 
some time and twice consul, but the date 
of the first is not recorded, though the 
second is saiti to iiave been a.i^. 120. He 
vva.s a fri(*nd of Hmlrian. He received 
legal instruction from his fatiier and early 
began the nractice of law. Only frag- 
ments of his legal commentaries are 
extant. Among these are a digest of 
thirty -nine l)Ooks. seven of which are a 
commentary <ui the Lc.r Jvlia et Papia 
Poppaea (prohibiting the marriage of 
senators and /^‘(‘dwomeri and ail free- 
born with actressi*H or women of openly 
bad character) an attempt (with other 
leges of a similar kind) to restore virtue to 
private life hy a system of rewards and 
penalties. In tiiese fragments there are 
sev. paHHagr‘S wJiicli betoken great self- 
confldeiiee and dogmatism : for vvhere most 
jurists prefix their opinions with a videiur 
(or as we should say, ‘it is submitted that 
etc.*) C. stated his opinions unreservedly. 
Hut that ho was an eminent jurist is 
sliovvii by the fact that he is so often 
quoted by many of the most famous 

{ ’urists of a later time — Poinponius. 
Jipian, Haiilus, and Maeciomis. 

Celt (from Low Lat. celtis, a cliisel), has 
been used by both Kng. and Fr. arclueo- 
logists to designate tlie stono and bronze 
oxe-hends used by^ the primitive peoples 
of Knr«)j)e. The normal ienglh of a stone 
(J. is 7 m., but it varies trom 1 t/) 20 in.; 
a bronze C. may be 10 in. long, but is 
usually 5 or 6. The earliest stono Cs. 
vvero made of schist, slate, or sluile, but the 
latter were of pirphyry, flint, or agate, 
stones which allowed of a high polish and 
a line <‘utting edge. Most stone ('s. and 
some bronze ones are flat blades of oval 
section, sliarpeneil more nt one end than 
at iJie other. The lietter bronze axo- 
heiuls often had flanged edges, a stone 
ridge or elevation, between tlie blade and 
tlie part to wliieb the handle was lltted, 
and a soeket t>r hollow for tlie handle. 
(/S. stMwed as axes, chisels, adzes, etc., 
and were siiper-litifaisly regarded lus 
‘ tlnimlerbolts.’ or as implements endowed 
with strange curative imwcrs. 

Celtiberi, powerful people of anet. Spain, 
.'>^an^ to have sprung from the int^'niiarriage 
of Sp. aborigines (Iberian.'.) and (.'eltie 
invaders Iroin (Janl. Tiiev Inhabited an 
inland dist. (approximaleiv the t»resent 
S.\V. of Aragon and N. and K. of Castile). 
(Vlt.iberia, liovvovcr. was olten used to 
include country right to the Guadal- 
quivir’s sources. The C. were one of the 
bravwt and nobk'st ]>e»)piLV of the iwnin* 
siila. Subdued by Hannibal, they served 
as Carthaginian menennries ogafnst 
Rome, later becoming Hoin, mcreenarlea 
(Livy, xxlv. 49). T. Senn*rornus (jrae- 
chus subdued tlieir eomitry. 1 79 u.c., but 
they were always lebelllng. Finally 
Selpio Afrieanus eouqiiered them by the 
destruction of Vumantia (133). They 
joined Sertoriua i.'kter, but after his death 
(72) became quite Romanised. See Hdb- 
iier*H ortlolo In Pnuly-VVissowa’s ifral 
rncyclopddie, Hi.. 1886-93. 
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Celtic Langruape and Literature, see 

Oaeuc. 

Celtic Ornament, which $rrew out of tho 
Iron Ago decoration in thd Brit. Isles, 
may, for historical purposes, be divided 
into two periods: the pro-Christian, ex- 
tending from 250 B.c. to a.d. 600, and 
that \^lch followed the Introduction of 
Christianity, and attained Its highest ex- 
cellence in the eleventh or twelfth century. 
In the earlier stage the metal most com- 
monly used was bronze, and the chief 
fields of decoration were shields, scab- 
bards, bracelets, harness mountings, and 
horse trappings. Repouss6 work of low 
and high relief, done on thin plates which 
were afterwards riveted into position, has 
been found throughout the Brit. Is. in tho 
beds of r!vs. and lakes, in earth houses, 
craunogs, and grave mounds, where also 
other products of C. art are constantly 
being found. Sometimes iho repousse 
design is enriched by chainplcv6, enaincLs 
of yellow, blue, green, and red, or by 
patches of coloured vitreous pa^^tes. This 
is the case with a unique oval bronze 
shield, rescued from the Thnmcs, where 
there arc twenty -seven settings of red 
enamel. During these early (‘ciituries iho 
C. artists depended on divergent spirals 
and elliptical curves for their designs, 
engraved lines or dots like a diaper filling 
up the pattern, which thus showed up 
against the plain groundwork. Many 
fresh elements of ornament, such as fret- 
work, with involved patterns, diagonal 
frets, and oblique lines, interlaced work 
and diapers of I- and Z-sbaped designs, 
were added as further embellishments 
when paganism gave way before tho new 
religion. And, further, tliere were now 
bells, cToziers, shrines, churches, and 
above all the MSS. of tho gospels and 
T)Haltcrs as fre.^h openings aiul encourage- 
ment for the C. artist. The Book of 
Kells in Trinity College, Dublin, and the 
Llndisfarne Gospels in the Brit. Museum, 
with their beautifully illuminated pages, 
their elaborated patterns of an almost 
inexlianstible variety, offer the finest 
illustration of the art of this period. But 
the enamelled metal work which still 
flourished is noblj" represented by the 
Ardagh Chalice, and the Tara and Rogart 
Brooches and the Cross of Cong arc fine 
examples of filigree and chasing work in 
gold and silver. 

Celtis, Konrad (145i)-1508), Ger. human- 
ist, attended tho lectures of Agricola at 
Heidelberg, and there founded a literary 
society. After travelling abroad and work- 
ing to spread Ger. culture, he ricccpted in 
1497 the chair of poetry and elouuence at 
Vienna, and became librarian lo Moxi- 
tnlllau I. It was whilst be was in his 
library that he discovered the map of 
tho Rom. Empire pub. by Peutinger. 
Among his own pubs, w’ere Odarum lihri 
iv. (1613). 

Celts, generic name of an anct. people, 
the predomlnaiH element In central and 
W. Europe before the rise of Rom. power 
and the influx of Ger. tribes. Great con- 
fusion haa resulted from Inaccurate use 
of the words Celt and Celtic. The dark- 
oo'mplexioned people bf France, Great 


Britain, and Ireland have been callc<l 
Black C., while the tongues of the races 
of W. Scotland and Ireland are com- 
monly termed Celtic. More properly 
they ore Gaelic. Anct. writers never 
used the word of dark peoples. The 
Celtic characteristics were great stature, 
fair hair, and blue or grey eyes. All 
fair-haired peoples N. of the Alps were 
called KeAroi. Physically there wore two 
main groups closely allied: Scandinavians 
(Teutonic in modern WTiters), and peoples 
of France. Sw'itzerland, and Italy (Celtic 
or Alpine race), standing midw ay betw’een 
the Teutonic and the Mediterranean race 
(dark). C. appear to have settled in 
Gaul betw’een 1200 and 700 n.c. Some 
bad dwelt in the Alps and tlie Danube 
valley from the Stone Age. Others 
passed Into Italy In tho Bronze Age. In 
the sixth eoutury n.c. they spread into 
Spain, and from intcrmnrringe with the 
native Iberians in the N. -central parts, 
were called Celtiheri (q.v.). About tho 
fourth century n.c. a great wave of C. 
invaded Italy, occupying Romo after tho 
battle of the Allia, 390 (Livy, v. 34). 
Bought off, they retired to Sena Oullicti. 
The Blturiges (a name still surviving in 
Berri) were the chief tril)e. Others were 
the Arveni, Scnoncs, Ambarri, and /Edni. 
These Gauls aro often also called Clinhrl. 
The most dreaded tribes cniiie fron* the 
Haltio and tho N. Ocean; hence the 
peoples now" colled Teutons w"cre named C. 
The height of their power was about 
400 n.r. In the third century they had 
M)reRd as far as Greece and Asia Minor, 
Their raids were the tt^rror of antiquity, 
hut Cicsar and Augustus reduced them 
Inactivity. I’nder tho latter, Galatia, 
w’here nunibei*s of C. had settled, became 
a prov. They founded no lasting state 
alone ami iireferr***! a T»astoral to an 
agric. life. Their strength made them 
foriiudahle foes, but they lacked disci- 
pline. (^ato described them as ‘devoted 
mainly to worforc and wMtty conversa- 
tion.’ In the Brit. Isles they remained 
indej>endent for centuries. TIjese island 
(1. who were but colonists, were far less 
civilised than tho continental C. During 
tho 400 years after Cirsnr’s expedition to 
Britain they been me closely allied with 
their Bom. conquerors. They wore a 
slc<*ved blouse and tionsers, fitting close 
to the ankle, with n tartan plaid across 
the shoulder listened by a brooch, much 
like the costume of Higldandcrs In Queen 
Anne’s time. They often had gold or 
bead ornaments, and enamel on their 
armour. The C. of Gaul and Belgium 
wore plated armour or chain-mall coata. 
They could work various metals (copper 
and iron), and discovered lironzo. Among 
their w’eapons were swordf^ daggers, bows, 
pikes, slings, and Javellfls. They used 
two-wheeled chariots In wUr with a bronze 
scythe projecting on either side, and were 
notoriously good seaman. They had 
Druids, or priests, who performed magical 
ceremonies, which snrvlvdd in tho forms 
of the ‘ordeal,* augury, exorcism, ©to. 
The clan system was deeii-rootod. They 
had musical, poetical, and literary tastes, 
and wore distinguished for dramatic talent. 
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Rcodln^ niii8cuin has JuUMesting relics of 
the tu. of SilchoHter, un old Ckdtio centre. 

The Kroup of langruagcs which are 
cominonly known os Celtic heloii^r to the 
Indo-Eiiropcau family. They now com- 
prise Welsh, Breton, Irish, and Scottish 
Gaelic, and Manx. Cornish hiis died out. 
Those are In close relation with the Italic 
and Germanic Ki'oups. See J. Beddoe, 
Celtic Hacesof Britain , 1885; W. F. Skene, 
Celtic Scotland, 1886-00; A. 11. Keane, 
Man^ Past and Present, 1809; J. Uhys, 
Celtic Folklore, 1001; D- Mathew', i^eUic 
Peoples and ifenaissanre Europe, 1033; 
11. Hubert, The Greatness and PeHine of 
the Celts, 1034; V. C. Childo, Prehistoric 
(\nnrnunities of the British l.sles, 1040; 
,1. A. Mac(iillocii, The Celtic and Scan- 
dinacinn Beliyians, 1940. 

Celyphus, gcmis of dipterous insects 
which resemble little bciilcs rather than 
tw'o-w'inurcd Hies, on account of the cn- 
iarered scutellum which hides tlic reduced 
abdomen. C. ahjertus inhabits Java. C. 
scvtalus the E. Indies. 

Cement, material used for binding sur- 
faces together or for uniting particles in 
one mass. There lU'c many varieties 
manufactured in various w’ays according 
to the purposes to which it Is to he put. 
The chief kinds used for building purposes 
arc Rom. (I, Portland C., and the plaster 
of l*oria Cs. The \o .t-ared from pitch 
are known as bituminous (X, ami then 
there are glues, pastes, etc., used for small 
operations. The manufacturing process of 
buihling Cs. con.sists of the humation of 
silicates and aluminates of calcium by the 
intense heating of lime with clay, the llrat 
being derived from chalk or limestone by 
driving off the carbon dioxide. It has 
been shown by Newberry that the chief 
burdening constituent of C. is tricaleium 
silicate (SCaO SlOj), and that diealciiim 
aluminatc is the chief setting agent. The 
usual composition is found to be about 
22 per cent of SiO„ silica, 7 tut cent of 
AlO,, alumina, G2 per cent f»f lime, and 
bmalJ quantities of iron, soda, magnesium, 
and sulphuric acid. Bornan C. may be 
termed a natural C., ns opposed to (he 
artiHclal nature of Portlaml (\ It was 
unknown to the Roin.*^., and is also called 
Parker's C. from the name of Its inventor 
(1796). It is a very quick -set ting C. (less 
than thirty inln.), and was much used 
lioforc the Invention of the eheaiiec ami 
stronger Portland (’., which ha.s ousted 
it from Its superior position. It is pre- 
pared from the nodules known n.s septaria 
whicli are found In shale, especially In the 
Isle of Sheppey and its neighbourhood. It 
is similar to hydraulic lime, being quick in 
setting, and owing to the fact that it sots 
rapidly under W'ater Is used extensively in 
hydraulic w'^orks, such as breakwat4)rs, 
piers, sea-w^alls, etc. Tho nodules consi.st 
of about 20 per cent of silica and 1.5 per 
cent of alumina. They are calcined to 
Mrive off tho carbon dioxide and ground 
fine. Portland C, Is the most widely 
used C. and Is manufactured in enorramis 
quantities; America takes tho lead in this 
respect. It Is, unlike Rom, O., an arti- 
flelal product prepared by tho admixture 
of chalk and clay. It was invented by 


Joseph Aspdin, of Leeds, in 1824, and 
was primarily an Eng. Industry, the seat 
being tho louver reaches of the Thames and 
Medway, where mud was plentiful, and 
this locality still produc‘es the g^reater part 
of the C. made in Britain. The proceas 
of manul. has now reached a high state 
of perfection, and Is divided Into throe 
parts: (1) the prei>aratioa of the raw 
malcrirtls; (2) calcining thq clinker; (3) 
crushing and grinding tho Hnished pro- 
duct. There are two proce8S€\s, tho wet 
and the dry, which are used according 
to the nature of the materials used tho 
dry pnicess being used wlierc the inatorials 
are too hard for the wet treatment. 
The original method is tho mixing of 
rlv. mini and soft chalk; the w'ot Is the 
natural process, and this will be described 
flrst. The materials are mixo<l in a 
wash mill, which consists of a basin of 
brick or masonry ivith a masonry pier in 
tho inidille. On the latter is fixed a 
vertical revolving shaft to which hori- 
zontal arms are attached. From these 
hang harrows or vertical iron bars which 
dip into tho materials mixed with water 
and rotate with the shaft. This thoroughly 
mixes up tho sludge and breaks up any of 
the lumpy parts. Tho product is known 
as slip or slurry and passes out of tho 
mill through a grating of such div os to 
let pass any particles under a certain 
flneue.ss. Stones accumulate at tho bot- 
tom of the mill basin and can bo easily 
removed, while any hard lumps of chalk 
must bo ground by rollers. In the dry 
process the materials are dried before 
admission to the mixing, and various 
methods of drying are adopted. Briefly, 
these are tho drying drum and the drying 
kiln. Tho flrst consist of a revolving 
cylinder or drum, through which tho 
materials are gradually pa-ssed while the 
whole is heated. In the kiln there are 
two walls. In tho Interior space is a 
furnace, while tho materials pass through 
the space between the two conical brick 
w'oJIb, damp being fed in at the top and 
dried material taken out at the bottom. 
As tbc kiln Is kept full, the process can 
bo kept continuous iu operation. The 
materials before drying are crushed In 
a 'ball mill,' which consists of a rotating 
drum coiilairiing steel balls which, by 
means of steps, drop across from side to 
sitle. AftcT crushing and drying the 
materials must bo mixed in the right 
proportions, and this is done In mixing 
bins. Then tho mixed materials are 
passed through a tube mill and thoroughly 
ground. This mill consists of a long tube 
revolving on its axis and fllletl with bard 
flint pebbles, tbo flriel> divided powder 
passing through gratings into a ‘^aslng. 
After either of these proee-^ses the material 
is ready for calcining. This can either bo 
done with the materials in tho form of 
bricks as resulting from the wet process, 
or with powder from the dry process. 
Tho best form of kiln Is the rotary' kiln, 
although others are sometimes used. It 
consists of a long, cast-iron tube lined 
throughout with firebrick and slightly 
inclined to the horizontal. Tho material 
enters at tho upper end and the blast or 
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burninK material at the lower. A rhlinoey 
at the top servos to create a blast and 
carry away the ffasoons products of com- 
bustion. The whole rotates at a fixed 
slow speed. The usual method of cal- 
cining is by means of coal dust, which is 
carried iiit«> the kiln by an air blast and 
on reaching the heated portions te.kes tiro 
and gives out an inten.se boat. The final 
process consists in the grinding of the 
clinker product. This is very important, 
since it is found that the finer the grirnling 
the more satisfactory and strong tlio 
resuitont C. The grinding is similar to 
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employed in testing and the results which 
should be found can bo seen in a report 
issued by the Engineering Standards 
Committee, to bo obtained from their 
ofilces, 28 Victoria Street, S.W. We 
now come to the plaster Cs., which are of 
various kinds, but have the most impor- 
tant constituent in common. This !•« 
gypsum or siiliihate of lime, which in the 
dehydrated state Is known as plaster of 
Pans. CJs. of tliis class are used in internal 
work, being partly soluble. Plaster of 
Paris is inanulactured as follows: Tlio 
g>'psiiin ((^aSO, -211*0), found m many 
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that employed in the case of the raw 
materials, taking place in tube mills, 
but Is pcrff»rined In two stages. I'irst 
there is a coarse grinding and thch a 
fine. The finishing lu-occss is such that 
on sifting through a 180-mesh sieve (i.c. 
one with 32,400 holes to the sq. in.) the 
residue is generally about 15 iier cent; at 
any rate it must not be more than 224 
per cent. The next item in the process 
IB testing the C. This is done both with 
ne^ O. and also with a mixture of one 
C. and throe parts sand, as is 
generally u.sed. The O. is gauged with 
as little water as poasJbie and moulded 
Into briquettes w'lth a waist section of 
1 sq. in., and t^e tensile strength, or 
crushing strengthMs measured in testing 
machines. This is done at intervaLs, for 
instance, on the first day, tlie seventh, 
fourteenth, etc., the strength ntulually in> 
creasing. FuU particular! of the methods 


localities, especially In the clays of anct. 
riv. })U8ins, is deprived of a portion of Its 
water of crystalli.sation by beat, and 
powdercMl very fine, it is then very 
eager for water, and on Its addition 
rapidly crystallise-s in small hard crystols 
in winch the water is taken up. Thus a 
hard maes is produced, wdiicii is found 
useful in internal plastering and uniting 
metal with glass. It is fairly hard but not 
sulllcicntly so for places liable to be 
knocked about, such as skirtings, dados, 
etc., and siiecial compositions are made 
for tins purpose. Among these are 
Keene's C., which is made by soaking the 
plaster of Paris in strong mum solution 
and then recalclning it, and Parian C., 
treated in a simitar way -with strong 
solution of borax. Other types of C. are 
Grapier and Le Fargo, made by finely 
grinding the hard lumps left when 
hydraulic limes are slaked and sieved. 
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They consist of nnchnnfted lirnestono and 
calcium slllcatOH. There are also Cs. 
called iron Cs. or iron ore Cs., in -which 
ferric oxide replace a large part of tho 
altiinina. There must always be some 
almnina present, for all attempts to pre- 
pare Portland C. in which tho whole of 
the alumina is replaoe<l by iron oxide 
have met -with failure. 

Another class now much used is the 
magnesium oxychloride or Horcil's Cs., 
lormcd by tho reaction between mag- 
nesium chloride, water, and prepared 
magnesia; the c<impositlon of tho product 
varies with temp., proportion of ingre- 
dient, time of reaction, etc. Mixed with 
tillers, such os wood-flour, cork, talc, 
silica, asbestos, marble dust, etc., it forms 
the product much used as a sanitary, 
resilient stone flooring in large modern 
buildings. Another class of Cs., and a 
<‘lass of increasing importamie, is that 
composed of Cs. with tar or i)itch as their 
prin. constituent. Asphalt is a natural 
produ«;t which, heated and mixed with 
small i»articles of stone, torins a durable 
and easily worked aurfn<‘f‘. The surfaces 
of main and other roods are covered with 
a layer of pitch mixed witli ground shale 
or sand and rolled, whicli, iti addition to 
being free trom dust, is easy to lay and 
keep \U). Tar macadam has undoubtedlv 
a groat future Ix-roro it ur this reap<'ct. 

C. of tljls sort is also used to render walls 
damp-proof. The last class of C. is that 
consisting of various adhesives used in 
small quantities, such as gums, glues, 
pastes, and so on. Some have partii'ular 
application for special work. Thus danada 
Balaam Is a resin obtained bv piercing the 
bark of tho Anier, balsam -fir. Its chiet 
property is its transparency when set. 
which makes it eminently useful in optical 
work for oeincnting together glass sur- 
faces. Paste is used for cenieiiting paper 
ami is made from flour or starch, the 
flour being rubbed up with water aiul 
boiled. The addition of watnr before 
boiling improves the quality, making it 
thinner and stronger. In large quantities 
C. is used for wall -pa poring ami bill- 
sticking, and can be made bv mixing a 
quartern of flour wdtli a iiuarter of a 
pound of alum into a erwuny consistency 
with warm w'a.ter, aiid then pouring on 
boiling waU*r and stirring. .\s this pa«te 
is liable to become mouldy and ]»utrid, it 
can be made iierinaiient by tho addition 
of a little corrosive sublimate. Liquid 
fflues are prepared from .shellac, which is 
caused to dissolve by boiling with borax. 

A useful and cheap C. Is the lied f’., or 
Faraday's C., used by instruineiit-makcrs 
for cementing glass to metals. It is 
made by melting five parts of black rosin 
with one part of yellow wax and then 
stirring In gradually one part of red ooliro 
in lino powder and previously well dried. 
Mastic C. is made by mixing twenty 
parts of well washed and sifted sharp 
sand with two parts of litharge and one 
bf slaked lime. This is mixed with lin- 
seed oil. which sets hy its property of 
abRorbing oxygen. It Is used for repairing 
stonework. Sodium Silicate is also used 
for closing tho pores and resisting attack. 


Cenci 

firs A. C. Davis, Portland Cement, 1934; 
C. Lynam, The Growth and Movement in 
P(yrUctnd Cement Concrete, 1934; F. Lea 
and C. Dcsch, The Chemistry of Cement 
and Concrete, 193.5. 

Cement Stone, name given in geology 
to a layer of rooks which exist at the 
bottom of the carboniferona deposits of 
N. Britain. It has tho appearance of 
being deposited from shallow w'uter either 
fresli or brackish between the fi*esh- 
water deposits of the Old Ked Sandstone 
and tho marine deposits of tho lower 
sandstone shales and carboniferous lime- 
stones. Conditions point to the fact that 
after the formation of the Old Red Sand- 
stones in large inland lakes there was a 
subsidence of the laml and tho C. Ss. 
w'ei*e formed in large shallow' marine lakes 
or deltas. C. S. forms an excellent 
building stone, being extensively used in 
Edinburgh for that purpose. 

Cemetery (from the Ok. KoiiJ.rjTijpioi', a 
sleeping-place), piece of ground w'hich 
is specially set apart for the burial of the 
dead. The name was originally given to 
the underground burial-places of the 
Homs. 'Fhe Oks. alway^s made their Cs. 
outside the cities, and the Roms. plac<*d 
iheir tombs generally bj' the side of the 
public roads. In tho early ages, the 
Christians used to hold their religious 
coreinoriioH in tlio Cs., and it is believed 
that this fact brought about the practice 
of always consecrating the ground that 
was to be used for the dead. In modem 
tiiries it has become the nile for each sect 
or denomination to have its own burial- 
gromid, and each C. is consecrated accord- 
ing the fonniila, peculiar to tho sect to 
whi<5h It belongs. Sometimes one C. is 
allotted to various denominations for the- 
convenience of every one living in that 
disl. In Uormany the Cs. at Munich and 
Frankfort -on-Mnin arc called Lelchcn- 
liaiisor (houses of the dead), and are built 
.so as to minimise the rKk of premature- 
interment. The Turks make picturesque 
Cs., as they are often surrounded bv 
eypros.s-li*ces. The Cariipo Sauto at Fisa 
111 Italy IS one of the most famous burial- 
grounds, See also Bvui\l Acts; 
CrsTOMS. 

Cenchrem; 1. (Now Kenkri) was a citv 
on the E. side of the isthmus of Corintli 
in the I’elopoiinosus, Oreeco. It was 
from this port that St. Paul embarked 
when he left Corinth for Jeni'^alcm. 
2. Also the name of an nuct. (Jk. settle- 
iiicnt In the Tread, probably situated some 
distance N. of Enck in the plain of Baira- 
niie.b (N.W. promontory of Asia Minor). 

Cenci, Beatrice (1577-991. It, girl whose 
fame rests on the tragic and sordid 
character of her family liist. She was 
the child of Francesco C., a wealthy, 
passionate man, who I'roved a ilissolule 
liver and a harsh father, and of Lucrezia, 
his second wife. Six; wivs Inviilved in a 
plot to mUrtler Franeesco, w ho was assas- 
sinated Whilst he slept, and after torture 
and oonfession was beheaded with her 
mother In 1599. Shelley's magnificent 
tragedy, 7"he Vend, is historically m- 
I accurate, hut has nevertheless made 
1 Beatrice one of the most heroic add 
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ttaglo^ of women. Modern research has 
revealed the fact that she had an illegiti- 
mate child by one of her father’s stewards. 

CenlSt Mont, pass, 6893 ft. high, on the 
border between the Oral an and Cottlan 
Alps in Savoy (France). The famous 
M. O. tunnel (opened In 1871) is not 
really under the pass itself, but lies below 
the (Jol de Fr^Jus, 17 m. to the W. It is 
8 m. long. The railway runs through the 
Isdre viuley from Chamb6ry, and after 
crossing the valleys of the Arc and 
Maurienno reaches Modane (61 m. from 
Chambdry). One terminus of the tunnel 
is Bardonn^ohe, some way above Oulx, 
which is 18 m. distant from Modane. 
The carriage road, built by the Emperor 
Napoleon between 1803 and 1810, 
ascends the Arc valley for 16 in., from 
Modane to Lanslebourg. going down from 
the heights by way of the C. valley 
lo Susa (37 m. from Modane), where the 
road meets the railway. Lanslcbourg is 
only 8 m. from the hospice near the 
summit of the pass. The Little M. C. 
(7166 ft.), which is supposed to bo Han- 
nib^’s pass, connects the main pass with 
the £tache valley on the Fr. side. 

Cenomani. offshoot of the Aulcrci, a 
people who inhabited Gallia Celtlca, an 
anct. dlv. corresponding to the modern 
Maine in the dept, of Sarthe. This people 
dielped the great rebel Vercingetorix in 
the rising against Cmsar in 62 fi.e., consti- 
tuted under Augustus a cimtas stipen- 
diaria of Gallia Lugdunensis, and in 400 
B.c. invaded Italy and occupied the ter. 
•of the Etruscans they conquered, making 
Verona and Brlxia their chief tns. They 
'Were allies of Romo in the Gallic war 
'(225 B.c.) and in the second Pubic war, 
’hut they helped the Gauls in the latters’ 
jrevolt under Hamllcar (not the father of 
Hannibal) and onlv finally submitted to 
Rome following tiioir defeat by Gains 
•Cornelius (197 B.O.). 

Cenomanian, name given by Fr. geolo- 
gists to tho lower portion of the Upper 
'Cretaceous period. 

Cenotaph (Gk. kci df, void ; a tomb), 
"monument or •meniorJal stone to tho 
»meniory of someone whose body lies 
elsewhere. Cs. are very common for 
drowned persons. An added signlflcance 
attaches to the word 8100*6 tho First World 
’War. In England, the C., par excellence, 
)is that which stands in Wiiitehall, London, 
near the end of Downing Street. The 
•original C. was a temporary structure 
.made of wood, erected hastily for tho 
.peace procession on July 19, 1919. The 
.'architect was Sir Edwin Lutyens, who 
drew up the plans overnight and sub- 
•rnltted tbem to the gov. the next morning. 
’The design is of striking simplicity, and 
has an air of dignity seldom foimd in such 
'memorials. In 1020 it was decided that 
the temporary structure should be de- 
'molished and a pennauont one erected 
■ on the same site. This gave rise to much 
•critlclsro in th« press; it was considered 
that the site was unsuitable owing to 
'the busy traffic at this spot, and that tho 
monument should be placed on one of the 
igrass plots in Parliament Square near 
’the Houses of Parliament. The original 


view, however, prevailed, and no traffic 
problem has arisen. As the memorial is 
to all who d. or were killed in the First 
World Wot and who lie burled in every 
theatre of war, irrespective of creed, 
denomination, or belief, a purely Christian 
inscription was out of place. It was 
therefore decided to inscribe on it the 
words ‘TO OUR GLORIOUS DEAD.’ 
It was intended that the flags upon it 
should bo of stone, the colours being 
driven in by a now process. This, 
however, was not carried out, and three 
bunting flags fly on two faces of the 
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memorial. 1’he cost of erection was 
£10,000. Sir Edwin Liilyous gave his 
services without remuneration. It in 
still the general practice of oil male 
civilians to uncover their heads in passing 
the CJ. out of respect for tho dead who 
gave their lives in the P'lrst World War. 
On every anniversary c»f tho signing of the 
Armistice (Nov. 11) a mass memorial 
service is held at the O. In which tho 
royal family, the gov., and representatives 
of all important bodies, etc., participate. 
The service was, liowevcr, omitted during 
tho war years 1939-45. A new inscrip- 
tion was unveiled by King George VI. 
on Nov. 11, 1946. It consists simply of 
*1939’ and *1945’ in roni. numerals. 
Tbe dates of tlie First '^World War, in 
similar numerals, are carved high on the 
C., the *1014’ looking S^, tbe U918* on 
the opposite face. The new dates are 
between them, to face W. and E. at the 
same horlxontal level. 

Censer (from Lat. ineendere, to kindle), 
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vosHel nsed In both Ct»ri<<tJnn and pat^an gativo. The (\ of tlie D. ha-s existed 
pJaces of worship for tlio biirnintr of ever sineo the rise of the Knjf. drama in 
incense. the period of the llenulasaiice. In tiio 

Censorinus, Lat. fframinarian and also time of Henry VII. eourt entertainments 
a voraatilo writer, fl. about the middle wore fliii>crvised i)y a master of the revels, 
of the third century a.i>. lie wrote and from fhat date to the middle of tlie 
u book called Du Acrentibuft, which has sevcut<'entb century, when all theatres 
tx'cn lost, and be also wrote a treatise were suppressed hv law, playwrlKhts were 
called De Jhe JVatalt in the year 238, and subject to the control of either the master 
dedicated to Quintas CcroJlius (CJicrellius). of tlie revels or the court of Star Chamber. 
The work is extant, and <lealu with viirtoua AecordiiiK to writers on the constitutional 
subjects, such as astronomy, music., hist, of Hiu;;laiid, it is not certain at wlial 
lelitfious rites, natural hist, of man, etc. date fhe Jord chamberbiin first beffan to 
Censors (Ijat. rentt^re, to assess, judK-e): exercise a direcd, control over* plays, but 
1. Oru?inally the name of two llom. the records of the lor«i ehamliorlain’s 
officials, datiiif? from the time of Sorvins olTlce show that as early as that 

Tullius. After exiuilsion of the king’s functiomiry either personally or through 
(c. olO nc. ), the otflnc was hel«l by tlie his .subordinate, tJic ma.-ter of the revels, 
consuls, but spoelal magistrates were licensed ami exercised a general control 
again appointed 443 ii.c. 'Till 3.0 1 only over drama ti.st.s. Kroin being an emana- 

paiHe.ians were C. ; the plebeian Marcjiis tioii of the royal prerogative his i>ov\erM 
Hutilus was then ehosen (Liv’y. lii. 22). iiltlmatelv. in 1 737. bciarne statntor>. 
In 339 Lex Ihiblilia enaeU'd that one The object of t he Act of I7.n was inainl> 
must l)c a plebeian. In 131 both were politital, a fact which js siifilcient ly 
l»lobolnn for tlie iirst time. Thev' wcixi indicated by the prwimlde to the .\ct. 
fleeted on the sumc day in Coiiiilia which rc'citos tliat its purpose uas to 
('enturiata, with a consul i^residlng. ‘restrain the poiiticnl and ^^el•^ollal .satire 
The term of ottice, at first live .vears, whicii was then prcv'ali*nt on the stage. 
\va.H later limited to eighteen months, which tiu* gt>v\ ot the day found emh.i”- 
Thls magi.stracy was considered the raising, .iml wfiich tlie censor'shii> as ir, 
highest dignltv in Hie state, except tlien existed was found Iiief1ertiv<' to 
ilictatorstiif). Thi,. v hici ouhes were three: furb.' On the passing of this Act the 
(rt) 3'ho origiiml taking of the census, or l(»nl cluTiiiiierlain appointed a liccnsci 
register of (‘itizons, ami tludr pro]iertv or exnimiu'r of plays, with a salari f)t 
(held in <‘ampas Martins); (/v) th(‘ rtt/mun V40U a vear, and that ofliec has eontimicd 
rnorum (rt'giilation of moral.s), most in spito <»f criticism down to the present 
dreaded of all their powers, this snporin- time. The Act of 1 737 eonf(’ired an uii- 
l.endence gradually spreading to private ietteri d powc^r of vetoontholord chainlicr- 
as well a.s public life; (f ) admluistratimi lam, ami it was onl> when the Theatri^ 
of the state finatutvs, inclmllng rogulatiou 1843, was pa sod that, the legishatun* 

(»f fnbt/iitit^ (prop(Tty tax), and of gavi* ony indication of the i»niieij)lc on 
recliontia. 'riiesc were usiiallv leased out which llio veto was to be exercised. I’mler 
to .spcvulators {/mblicanu •farmers’ of the 'rheatics Act. is |:t, the lord chamber- 
the taxes). Ofiki'ci) of public iuiiidiiigs lam has power (1) to proldbit the 
and cure of the treoaur> were entrusted performance ot unlaens(*d stage plays 
to C. 'J’heir powers were' vast ami un- anvwhere; (2) to license theatre's in 
d<‘Hned; only bis ecdleagiie’.s iuiercfssio <-ert4iln places; ^3) a t»ractically arliltrarv 
(Vi'to) could overrule a cen.sor's decisions, right to lian any stage plav whii h in his 
C'. could degi’iide men from or iiromole opinion is contrary to ‘good manners, 
them to the rank of senatiir or knight at decorum, ami the preservation of ti\e 
<'hoice, until Sulla’s legislation, .8 1 h.c\ public pence.’ W'ords w’hi<‘h tin* j<ant 
They might class citizens with ivrani with <*oinrnittce of IDUO characterised as v’-aguc. 
no vote. Thev introductsl various sump- and ‘the only existing statutory aiithoii 
tunry laws. In 2(i.'i a law' forbade re- sation' thi.s particular aspect ot the 
elci’tloii to censorship. In 338 they drew lord chamberlain’s powers. Under tbi.s 
np the list ot simators (Itrtio .'*ena(tis). Act all mwv play.s and every addition to 
Their droaded sligma, notn crnsdriay an old t>lay mu.st he stuit to the lord 
might bo attixed to any name on their chambcrlam by the theatre manager who 
lists, but Uie .successors of one pair of 17. proposes to produce it at least sev en dtiy.s 
could remove it. Augiistu.s excroiROd liefore it is intended t4» l>e performed 
censorial powers himself a-s eojHui (8 H.r. aceompanlcMl by a feo for tierns^vl of not 
ami A.n. 14). CliiudlAis. Vestia.sian, and more ttiau two guineas The lord 
Domltlan revived the oillee. Trajan chamberlain has local iurl.«-diction to 
and lalxjr emperors acted as t\ without license all theatres In the citie.s of London 
actually aSHumtng oHIee. a.nd Westmin.ster, In I'msbury. Marv- 

2. The niunp is how ext^Tulcd to one lebone, the Tower Hamlets, and also In 
who controls or censures tlie action of Windsor and other places where there is 
iithers; to critics of litewirv or a.rtistle a royal wysidenco. According to the 
work, and judges appointed by gov. to i*ei>ort of the Joint «‘onvinittee the eo. 
examine plays or songs bcfo!*<; thoir publl- eoimeil.'S license places to be used in their 
eatfon. It la also the tlUe of the ofncial cos., and the unJv. autborities of Oxforrl 
head of non-eollegfiito students at Oxford and CTambridge ! ‘ive a veto as to the 
and Cambridge. The O. of the Royal performance of plays within their rt*9pec“ 
(^ellego of Physloians grant licences. tivo jurisdlctionR. Lineally descended 

Censorship of the Drama* power that from tho control of court festivities 
originally sprang from the royal prero- vested In the master of the revels, 

E.E. 3 
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legally owing Its origin to political 
exigencies as set out in the Theatres Act, 

1737, the C. of the D. really has its roots 
deep down in the civil and religious 
intolerance of a bygone age. The social 
conditions, which in reality or apparently 
necessitated an autocratic exercise by 
the lord chamberlain of his supervisory 
powers over the drama, were also condi- 
tions pre-eminently incompatible with 
even the bare idea of liberty of di8eus.sion, 
far less of the constitutional freedom of 
the press. The kingship as yet was 
personal, the gov. -supporting body strictly 
aristocratic, in spite of the triumph of the 
pari, cause in the early Stuart period, and 
nothing which in any -wny prejudiced such 
traditions was to be tolerated lor a 
moment. ‘Players’ were legally and 
socially regarded in tlie light of rogues law of libel and blasphemy, "J’hc actors, 
and vagabonds, living rather by the on the other hand, feared that if the C. 
charity of their masters than from any of the J). were replaced by magisterial 
title to their earnings. So diaiiietrioally ami police ciintrol, an element of un- 
opposed are modern ideas to such con- certainty would be introduced into tJieir 
captions that the Institution of the C. calling, and place in coiLstaiit doubt the 
of the 1). was hardly likely to go uii- employment of numbers of persons who 
challenged in tlie progress of time. But were not directly l oncerned witli the 
until recent years opposition to it was of etliics of the dramatic art. The com- 
no very open or sustained oliaraeter. iiiittee reeoinmouded: (i.) That the lord 
and three joint committees, in 18.‘»3, chamberlain should remain the licenser 

and 1892, rc.sijcctively pronounced sue- of plays, with the duty of licensing anv 
cinctly in favour ot its coiitiuued existence, play siihinitted to him. unless he cou- 
The year 1908 and succciuling years, sidered it indei*eiit. otfonsivcly piTsomil. 
however, saw a remarkable manifestation cahuilated to do violem c to the seutimcFit 
of hostility to the C. of the D. on the part of religious reverence, to Impair relations 
of a number of distinguished persona m w'ith any foreign power, to cause a breacli 
the literary w'orld, the exciting cause of of the yicace, or to conduce to crime or 
w hich was the refusal liy the lord chamber- vice, as representing in an Invidious 
lain, on the advice of his examiner of manner some living person, or some 
pfe.yp, to license three plays — lVasie» a person recently dead, (li.) That it should 
skit on A7i Knuli^hmau ’ s flomCt and ho entirely optional tx) Hul)nut a play for 
Monna Vanna. As a result of widespread liceuee, and legal to perform an unlicensed 
criticism of his action In the press, a play. Where any unlieonsed play contra- 
joint committee of both Houses wa^ veued the stated boiimls the matter should 
appointed in 1908 to inquire into the be left to the director of public proso- 
working of the C. of the D. A con- laitions. In spito of repeated question^ 
siderable number of w'cll-known writers, in the HoiLse, ami a petition to the king 
actt>rs, and theatre managers gave signed bv sixty dramatists and a 
evidence before the coiniiiittcc. (Jcncrally number of representatives of repertory 
speaking, the dramatists and otber theatres, dramatic societies, musicians, 
writers w'cre against, and the actors and arttsts, and novelists, nothing was done 
managers in favour of, the continued to give legislative effect to the proposals 
existence of the (J. of the D. A remark- of the joint committee. An account of 
able feature in tlie evidence w'u.s the the sittings of this committee together 
admission by the examiner of plays that witli a sane criticism of the present 
in advising the lord chamberlain on the .system of the C. of the D. is contained 
various plays aiibrnitted to him he pro- in the introduction to Bernard Shaw’s 
needed on no f»rincirde,s that could be The AShenring-njJ of Blanco Bostiei, 1909. 
defined, but based himself on custom. One weakness of the G. of the 1). is that 
and followed the precedents of the office: pornography when sugared with farce 
his practice was to refuse a licence where and fuu is more likely to be granted a 
plays were avowedly adapted from the liceuee than when serious bi intent. It is 
^riptures, contained jiolitical allusions notorious that variety shows invariably 
likely to jeopardise friendly relations with escape the censor, and moreover the 
a foreign state, or had an immoral examiner of jilays who considers only 
tendency. Since his inceptum of oifice the text of the play has no control over 
in 1895 the examiner said that .some 7000 its production. However, VouTtaWoodleg 
plays had been submitted to him, of which by John Van Dniten. 1999, was refused 
forty-three were refused licences, though a licence which was afterwards granted 
fouri^n of tnose were subsequently when a private pcrforinhnce hod been 
reconsidered and the licences issued; witnessed. That the lord chamberlain's 
the majority of his refusals were on licence is an invaluable safeguard is 
grounds of immorality. Tho figures proved by the alternative systems which 
given by the examiner, however, in no at present obtain in the U.S.A. In 
way represented the true measure of 1927 the Wales Act was inaugurated In 
his activity, for in countless Instances New York State, and by Its terms a 


plays were only licensed after modiflea- 
tioiis to meet objections. The absence 
of principle or certainty In the quasi - 
judicial functions of tho reader was 
exemplified by the refusal to liecuso 
Shaw’s Mrs. Warren^s Profession. D’An- 
imnzlo’s La Cittd Morta. and The Breaking 
Point, while at the same time passing 
Dir Wcdkiire and The Christian, and other 
plays which, though dissimilar in treat- 
ment and action, yet contained parallel 
incidents. The gravainan of the drama- 
tists' griov'anee was that tho suppression 
of a play before production was an 
exeossivo use of executive power, and 
cast a stigma on tlie jirofession of the 
dramatist; and that it was an anomaly 
to place the drama under restrietion.s 
other than those imposed by tho ordinary 
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theatre which has seen the performance the enumerators were directed to ascertn in 
of a play subsequently banned in the the employment of every person, dis- 
police courts may be padlocked for a whole tlnguishhifi: sex, instead of merely, os 
year, to the heavy loss of its possibly hitherto, the employment of families and 
innocent owner. In Boston theatres are males over twenty. Furthermore, the 
licensed for a season, but licences may be exact iigc* of every person was oscertaintid, 
suspended by order of the mayor, the instead of quinquennial and decennial 
police commissioner, and the chief justice, periods being ta.Ken, and the place of 
'I'lio work done in England by tlie lord birtli was alsc) a subject of inquiry. The 
ehamberlniu’s dept, is in America eaiTicd C. of 18A1 was mucti facilitated by the 
<nit by the secretaries of watch and ward sy.steni of registrfition of births, marriages, 
societies. Of the two the lord chamber- and deaths, which came into operation in 
Iain’s oflico is the more susceptible to 1837. Prior to that time the unchecked 
public opinion. See V. V. Gildersleevc, i>ar. registers were the only available 
( ioveniment Rr^yulation of the KUzaJt>etha n sources of information. Tlie C. of ISril 
t)rania, 1U08; F. Fowcll and F. Palmer, showed a marked adMuicc on its prede- 
Censorshij) in Knyland, l‘J13; and M. L. censors in regard to what mav he termed 
Ernst and W. Scagle, To the Pure. 11)29. social statist u*s. For the tirst time the 
Census, enumeration of the iiihab. of a number of blind, deaf, and dumb persons 
stote taken by order of its legislature, was recorded. It also made inquiry into 
In aiiet. Pome O. iTK^aiit an authentic the ccelcs, and edneiitfonal condition of 
declaration made usually every five j ears the country by ascertaining the amount 
by every iloiii. citizen before two inagis- of church accommodation at the com- 
t rates called censors, of his own name and mand of etu‘h denomination, together 
age, and of the name and age of his wife, with a return of the numbers r»f all the 
together witli a statenu'ht of the number congregations on a particular day. This 
of his children aiul slaves. The Jtom. (). C. brought into prominence the sudden 
differed from a modern iii respect of i and startling decrease in tlie pop. of 
l»oth its purpose and scope, its objtsd. was Ireland. In 1801 the (’. exhibited lor tlu' 
mainly liseal; but it was also designed to first time the nmnber of aliens and 
ascertain the number of men capable of naturalised Urit. subjects in the United 
hearing arms. Tax..MoT« thqicnded on the Kingdom. ’I'he pop, «)f Ireland con- 
rcHulta of (he Uoiu U. Ei\ > states that it tinned to show a decrease. The first U. 
als\) shov\ed the amount of a man’s debts 1 of Ireland was taken in 1813, but it was 
and the names of his creditors. Horn. ' not till 1821 tJiat it was In any true sense 
citizens wc're duided according to the- 1 an accurate or complete record. In 
\alnution of thc'ir lu'oporty at the (’. Into IS71 the (X was extended to cover the 
six classes, each class containing a iiumhcr 1 Brit . Empire (apart from indigenous 
of centuries or hundreds. As th<‘ riciicr uon-whitc‘ race's in the coloiiu'si, and 
classes contained far more centuries than since that year tlu* mode of taking the <’. 
the poorer. It is obvious that the influence has m no essenti ils lieeu improved upon, 
of wealth was greatly pre|)onderant in tlu* • The* acenraev of this was eiisurccl by 
t'ornitia (Jentiiriata, the legislative as- ■ tin* div. of the country into enuiiKTatioli 
scniihlv of anct. Pome. From the codt*s of ' di'-ls.. with a ilcar imlicatioii of the 
Theodosius and .Tiistinian, it. appc*ai's that I \.iiious confusing local governmental or 
the .sc;c)pe c)t 1 he Pom. hc<*anie widened I municipal snhdivi^-ioiis of the kingdom. 
nnclcT the empire. It hail bec-ome a I One striking feature cd llu^. C. of 1871 was 
complete register of the po|>. and wealth i that the tifunes ot per-Muis were recinired, 
of all the c’cntiiries incJiulod wilhin the i and to fai'ilitate inqnirv a separate 
limits of the ('^le-sar’s dominions. Full as it I .s<*hi*dule or lorm was sent out to oacli 
W'a.s, however, it was in no seii.se a • hou'-'cholcler. Special schedules wen' 
statist ic,al rcauird like a luniirm and : issued for \\ elsh people pei'sons m public 
woa apparently in no way coiu-cived to ; In^^titiiticms, on hoard ship, and hoiuelc'--. 
fm'ther the social progress of the people at ! or househ'ss per.son.s. In regard to the last 
large. The first actual enumeration of I meiitioimd the co-operatiou of the metro- 
the people of England and Scotland was | politan and co. police was enlisted. The 
made in 1801. The topics of mciuiry were < (*omparative rate of mortality in various 
tho number of persons, the inimher of i oceupations was also inquired into lo 
inhabited and uninhabited hous<.*s, and the «*lasf>ifyiug the living in the dilfereut 
number of families in each par. It , occupations or professions wifh regard to 
ottempted a elassiffcotiou of the employ - I age. Subsequent Cs. have* .stil! further 
meiit of Individuals under the very general widened the field of iminirv and elicited 
dlvs. of ngrlcnlture, trade, manufs., and ’ a mass of valuable information in the way 
hantUcraft". The Inquiry under tliis last i of social and viPiJ .statistics; in EMU, for 
head entirely failed, owing to the eon- i example. Investigation w^i-^ made into the 
fusion engendered by the elassifleatioii evils of overcrowding by inciuiriejs ns to tho 
into families. Tho next C. was in 1811, number of pei-sons occupying any par- 
nnd since 1801 tlie C. has been taken tleular room or part of a house. Tho 
every ton years, cxcioptlng 1941. In tlio following additions were made to those 
Cs. of 1811 and 1821 tho official form of .subjects in 1911: m) tho duration of 
.inquiry wa.s modified so as to obtain a existing marriages; (f>) the number c:»f 
more accurate return of the ooeupatlon of children born to such marriages; (c) the 
tho people. Tho heads of inquiry In 1841 Industries or sei' ices with which workers 
W'ere more numerous and minute, with tbe were eonnei'ted, as distinct from the 
result that more accurate information was occupations in which they were personally 
obtained. In I’eforonce to occupation, 1 engaged ; (d) In the case of persons born 
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outeide Enfirland and Wales, whether they 
were residents or visitors in this country; 
(e) the number of rooms in all dwellings, 
instead as heretofore in dwellings of less 
than five rooms only. In contrast to the 
prejudice, especially in certain eccles. 
quarters and among the ignorant, excited 
by the earlier Cs., it was noteworthy 
Sf)inc years ago, that the registrar- 
general expected fuller and more ac<mrate 
returns than ever on account of the 
interest evinced by the public in the C., 
an interest which he attrib\ited to the aid 
rendered by the press ; to the co-operation 
of tlie pari, coiiiinittce of the Trades 
Union Congress, and to the elTorts of 
elementary school teachers \%ho gave 
special C. lessons to children under their 
charge. 

Tlie total pop. in Kngland and Wales 
was 3,892,530 in 1801; 10, 101,250 in 1811: 

12.000. 236 in 1821; 13,896,797 in 1831: 
15,914.148 in 1841; 17,927,609 in 1851; 
20,066,224 in 1861; 22,704,108 in 1871; 
25,974,439 in 1881; 29,002.525 in 1891: 
32,527,843 in 1901; 36,075,269 in 1911: 
37,885,242 in 1921; 39,947.931 in 1931; 

41.460.000 (estimated) in 1941, The pop. 
of Great Britain and Ireland a month 
l>cfore the beginning of the First World 
W^ar was officially estimated at 40,089.249. 
There were over 1.000,000 more females 
than males in England and Wales in i 
191 1. and, by 1921, the excess, aggravated 
by the losses of men in the war (al>oiit > 

1.000. 000), was 1,720,802, and in 1931, 1 
1,670,143. It is signlllcant that the loss i 
of pop. owing to emigration, whu‘li was 

164.000 in 1871-81, 600,000 in 1881-91, 

68.000 in 1891-1901, rose again to nearly 1 

500.000 in 1901-11, for it seems estab. j 
that the number of emigrants is gi-eatest 1 
driring times of prosperity. In 1913 the | 
total numlwr of lint, and N. Irish ciiii- i 
grants was 416,278, in 1926, 284,009, in j 
1930, 327,992, and in 1931. 213,057. 
Since then, owing to fiuota ra-strictions in 
the U.S.A. and Canada and elscnvlierc, tlic 
nufnber has steadily declined. 5Ioreo\ or, 
in the decade immediately following tiie 
First World ^Va^, there was a slcadv flow 
of migrants to the dominions (►viu'scus, i 
which was enhanced by hcliemcs of stute- 
aided misrration; but during tlie world 
economic depression. 1030-33, emigration 
declined to its lowest point, and m 1933 
less than 30,000 Bnt. emigrants went to 
places out of Euroix*. wliilc immigrants 
of Brit, natioriaJity eorniug into Great 
Britain in 1932 and 1933 numbered 

75.000 and 60,000 respectively. The 

C. of 1911 showed a slight net gain by 
excess of births over deaths, a result iliio, 
however, to a relatively greater reduction 
in the death-rate than increase in tlie 
birth-rate. This reduction was accentua- 
ted after the First Worltl War by reasim 
of the very marked progressive decline in 
the birth-rate. In 1924 the excess of 
births over deaj^a was 301.4,38; in 1933 
it was only 112l093: in 19.34, 153,771; in 
1935, 153,102; in 1936, 1.39,187; in 1937, 
126,292; in 1938, 176,142; in 1939, 

149,732; In 1940, 45,542; in 1941, 70,472; 
in 1942, 113,297 ; in 1943, 223,270. Those 
very dnctnatlng totals are explained by 


w'ar-time conditions and afford no true 
guide on vital statistics. 

Cent and Centime (from Lat. centum, a 
hundred), names of coins. The cent 
varies iu value according to the country. 
Thus in the U.S.A. and Canada it Is a 
bronze com, the iinndredth part of a 
dollar, W'orth nearly an Eng. halfpenn.v, 
whilst in Holland the cent is made of 
copper, and is the hundredth part of a 
guilder (Is. 8/f.). Tlic centime originated 
in France, being a huniirailth part of the 
franc, and before the revaluation of the 
franc in post-war years w^as equivalent to 
a tenth part of tiic Eng. penny. It was 
ailoptod in Belgium, and also in Italy, 
Gpch'cc. and Switzerland nnilcr dift’eroiit 
names, but. to-day it is only in circulation 
ill Switzerland. In Siiain the real 
(2irf.) has been divided into 100 centimes. 

Cental, measura of 160 Ih. in avoirdupois 
w'eight. It is used not only in Groat 
Britain, hut also in America ami (.'auada. 
I’liis dciioirdnntion appeal’s iu tlic Board 
of Trade standards. 



Centaurea, coHinopolltaii genus of 
Compositie consisting of numerous specie’s 
which arc of no iiractical imiiortance to 
man. and arc often mere weeds. U. 
Cunnua, the cornfiower or blue-bottle, 
grows in Brit, cornfields and is often 
cnitnated for It-s prett> many-coloured 
flowers; C. mosc/iata, Mic fuirplc or white 
sultan, and C. suaceolens, the yellow 
sultan, are garden llowcrs; V. niffra Is the 
knapweed, and C. Calctirapa the star- 
tbistJe. 

Centaurs, monsters, according td Gk. 
legends, which were half men and half 
beasts. The beast part is ^Iwaj-^s depicted 
in art ns being that of a horse. They 
were led by one named Chiron, and lived 
in tlic region of Mt. I'elion. They fought 
many ttcri’c battles, but in the end 
Hercules killed most of them and drove 
the rest to Mt. Piudus, 

Centaurus, the Centaur, constellation, 
only a small part of whicli is seen 
above the horizon in tlm lat. of Great 
Britain. It is situated under Virgo and 
Libra and between Argo and Scorpio, 
and wos supposed to represent the centaur 
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Chiron. This (ruisteJlutloii, which was 
iiiontioncd by Aratus, is biscc-tcil by the 
Milky Way. It has s<iv. t>oints of interest, 
not the least beint; tliat it contains Alpha 
(^ientauri, whicli Is apparently oni nearest 
mdpfhbour in the stellar universe. This 
star is of the first magnitmie (0 *2), and the 
fourth liritifiitest star. It iias a very 
eonsidernhie iirofier motion, beinp as mneh 
us :PJ8 in. a century. Alpha ('entuuri is 
distant Irom the earth 270, hOO times tlio 
distance of the sun from our planet. In 
other words, its distance in lia:ht-yeai* units 
i.s 4 t. that is to suy, lif^ht travellinj? at 
I80,vhl0 m. a seefitid lakes that numlier 
of years to <M)vcr the iiiU'rveninjf space 
lad ween Alpha (Vntaun and the earth. 

Alpha Cenlauri is a doulile .star, one revol- 
viiijc around the other in soveiity-nine 
years, and th(*i‘e is reason to ladh'vc* from 
portiirhalicnis observed that there is ^i|so a 
thiid, alluMt invisihh', eomi)anion. The 
two luminous stars have a probable mean 
distiiuce of 2,2;i2,00d,{)0n m. from eatdi 
other. One of the twain has an identi(‘al 
speetnun with the sun, and is thought 
to bo of the same mass and Inmiiiosity. 

Its eomimnion is about, tlu' same size, 
but considerably less biii^lit. Alpha 
(Viitauri is hibloneally mtt'rtstiiiK' as 
aflordmw flu* first authenth* result «»t (be 
caleulation of a li.M.illax, Ih^iiiler- , 

son iMiiilisliiiu; his delermination of it in | 

18 :i 8 . Alpiia and Ih'la. Centauii .ire j 
know’ll as the ,S. rointers ix rausi‘ th<‘v { 
seiwe MS' a iriiiile in Undine ilie S. ( ’ro-s j 
Centaury, name applied to main > 
plants, but most properly to /Crt/ihi,m | 

('entdurnnn, tin* ( ommon C, a spe< i<‘s of j 
(lentiaruu le. It is an aim lu‘rb with' ^ 

pink llowers, ami was nine leathered lor i 
the medicine of toim property obt.ained ; r p 
I fom the llovver-to])s, The Amer i'. j 
eopsists of the irenus Sahftafia, and />. i 
anuftlnrm has ioso-]iink (lowers. The; 
eonii»osde {'t ninurca Ui i ) is ai^o olten ! 
known a.> (;. in pojmlar l^ln^■^la!^e • iepn‘semali\e*' are aide to intliet lata! 

Centenary (Lat. crnfrtmnui^, to do with ' wounds ni»oi) man. Tlu‘> are creatures of 
.a hundred), etdebration ol an even: wimh ni|Lrht, litrht seenmijr to have little (‘fleet 
haiipcned Kid >oars a^o, espeeially ot ! on th(*m, as -.onn^ are utterly devoid id' 
tlie births and (leaths ot tainoiis men. . si«*ht ami only one tamilv ha.s compound 
Centering, .see Cr’NTiiiMi. ’riie> lurk beneath stones or m 

Centerville, name of many |»oM vils. and : liouses. and at niicht attack small animal- 
tns. in tho K.H.A., the larLre.-t being the | The genera Lithobms, Sraloftmtira, and 
cap. of Appimoo.se eo., Iowa, t .S.A., .‘td } are known to lintain: /.. Jof/i- 

111. S.W. of Ottumwa, on the Chieago. ; ^Yr'i/.s is our most eommon speeit's; .s\ 
Knxiiflc, ami otlier railway", wliere manj < a l,irg<* troiiical wlueli atluiiis a lenglii 
industrie.s tlourish. Koj). sfiod. jot 12 m : and C*. elertncus glows in the 

Centetes, tvpieal of the family Cente- ! dark. 
tidoB, a small, insect ivoroiis niaminal I Centlivre, Susannah o-. KWi7- 1 7‘Jll). 
found in Madagascar. The single speeios, | Kng. aeires.s ami dramati-i. She was the 
V. ecaudnliis, the tenree, is sometimes j daughter of a Ivineoliisliiie genth‘man of 
known as the talll(*ss liedgeliog, ami i.s I the name of Kreeman. ikiLli is the tn. 
distantly eoTineeted with tlio hedgehog that tirst saw her drain.i. The I erjured 
within the same order. In length It is Ffvshamf, in the year 1700. She also 

from J'J to It) ill., its tcudli are forty-three wrote nineteen otlier i»la>s, the liest 

In number, the young have spmy hairs, kiiow^n of which are The ffameiftrr il<0.>); 
and tho female brings forth a l)ont twenty /.mv nt a I eat n re (l70r)>. 'Jhe Itusa 
little ones at a birth. liody (1709); and J Simhe for a Wife 

Centigrade Thermometer, see under (1718). Her plays wei*e collected in tho 
Thkrmomktkr ANT) Thicrmomicthy. year 1701. and some of thorn long held 

Centimetre, metisure of length In the the stage, 
international rn(?trl(', system, being, ns its Centner, weight varying in different 
imino donot<3s, oiie-hiindredth (0 01) of a countries. In Austria, Denmark, Oer- 

Dictre. It is thus one-tenth of a deel- many, and Switzerland, where it is most 

metre, and Is equal to ten mlJlimetros. commonly used, it is equivalent in the 


A C. is eipiivalent to O-.'llH in.; a enhir (). 
(c.e.) to 0*004 cubic In., ami a sq. C. to 
0*1.').') sq. In. 

Centipede, or Chilopoda, order of Arthro- 
poda ill the class Myriapoda, in some 
respects reseniiilmg in.secLs. Tho number 
of l(*-gs varies greatly, souif* species having 
only fifteen pairs, while others have as 
many as 17.'l iiaii*". and the term ('. is 
consequently misleading. The galley- 
worms, as they are sonu-times called. 
hav(* Hat bodies coriKisting of numerous 
segments, all but the Ja.st tw’O l>earing 
a pair of h'gs. and the first, body-segment 
bearing a pair ot poi"on claw"’, wbile 
the head has three jiairs of jaws and 
long aiitenna3. The siiecies are car- 
nivorous. killing their prey with their 
I poison-claws, which in some tropical 
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metric syst-oni to fifty kilogram iiic!4 
(50,000 Krammes), and in the imperial to 
110-231 lb. (avoirdupoiH). Commercially 
its value is 100 lb.’ 

Cento (t?k. Ktm-paiy, I^at. ce7ilo, patch- 
work), composition put totfcther out of 
passages borrowed from other writintfs. 
The mnmif. of such an artitlcial work 
waa a favourite literary exercise of the 
Korns, in the early (renturies a.u., us 
later of the medieval monks. Vnvll’s 
jiCneid was especially subjected to this 
treatment. Thus on it ^Yere based both 
Ausonius’s rapid sui’vcy of biblical hist, 
(fourth century a.i>.) and Capitulus’s 
at took on the immorality and luxury of 
inonastcrirs (1535). Tlie Krnpress Eu- 
doxia succeeded in stringing tojrethcr a 
life of Christ from the Homeric poems. 

Cento, tn. on the lleno, 16 m. N.N.W. 
of Bologna, with which it is connected by 
the canal of C., in Emilia, lUiIy. It Ls 
the bp. of Francesco Barbieri, the painter. 
Fop. 4320. 

Centorbe, are. CKNTUiiiPfc:. 

Central Africa, British, see Nyasalaxd 
pROTECl'OUATK. 

Central America, geographical div. ex- 
tending from the isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to the isthmus of Panama. Mt. ranges 
traverse this portion of America from end 
to end. The Sierra Madro Is the prm. 
range, which runs across (Juateinala, and 
the highest point at>proaches close on 
10,000 ft. These mts. extend S. into 
Nicaragua. The large volc^inoes of 
Mexico and A. are situated on the 
Pacific side, and form a cordillera. These 
rise to great heights, os In Aoatenango in 
ituatemala (12,800 ft.) ami irazu (11,500 
ft.) situated In Costa Rica. The amount 
of deposit from the volc-auoe.s is very 
great, and covers a wiile area. In .some 
place.s this deposit has entirely hlotkcd 
up the original structure of the country. 
Eruptions began in the Cretaceous period, 
and continue at the present time. The 
roqks are composed of lava and ashes, 
mostly andesitic and basaltic. Owing to 
the greatest elevation being on the Pacific 
side, the rivs. are shorter than on the 
Atlantic side. The prin. riv. is the 
L'sumacinta, on the E. side, which is more 
than 600 rn. long from its mouth to the 
Kio de la Pasldn. The average toiiip, on 
the low coast lands is from 80" to 73° F., 
and In those lands lying from 2000 to 
5000 ft- above sc‘a level the temp, is 73° 
to 63° F. Above this altitude frosts 
occur. The rainfall is except ionnlly heavy 
on the Atlantic side, as much as 180 in. 
falling In the year in Alta Verapaz, 
Guatemala, w’hJlo San .Salxador has only 
54 in. A more striking contrast exists 
l>€tween Greytown, with a rainfall of 
244 In., anti Kivas with 6'J in The flora 
ranges from Alpine to tropical. With 
regard to the forests, they arc inferior in 
size to those found in the lats. In the 
E. hemispherc,vbut they are far more 
beautiful and luxuriant. In the volcanic 
regions the soil is extremely fertile, and 
yields In consequence splendid crops of 
rfoe, coffee, cocoa, and maize. The fruits 
grown are bananas, yams, pineapples, 
guavas, and citrons, while arrowroot. 


beans, and tomatoes are largely cultivated. 
The woods found there are mahogany, 
cedar, logwood, and Brazil w’ood, cocoa 
palms, and mangroves also grow in this 
country. Of fibrous plants which grow 
in C. A. winter’s bark, Rarsaparillii, 
vanilla, and indiarubber are the repre- 
sentatives. Many beautiful orchids ami 
flowers are peculiar to thi.s country. 
With regard to the animals, these are as 
varied as the [dunts, but owing to the 
rt^gioii being comparatively small, tJiero 
are very few' species that can claim to ho 
peculiar to C. A. Pumas, jaguara, tapirs, 
monkeys, alligators, venomous snakes, 
vultures, and birds of brilliant plumage 
arc found in great variety. There are as 
many as 260 species of birds, many of 
which are found only in this part of the 
world. Bats are so numerous that in 
some parts they have amounted to a 
plague, and whole vils. have bccu left 
deserted owing to the overwhelming 
.swt-iriiis of these creatures. Insects are 
also present in large numbers, and are 
of the troublesome kind. The native's 
once consisted of the Maya Indians of 
the N"., and there were smullcr tribes in 
other parts of the country. At present 
fhe pure-hred Indian is mostly found in 
Guatemala and Yucatan, and only to a 
much less extent in other states. The 
greater part of the poi). is made up of 
lialf-breeilt^, but in C'osta Uii-a Sp. people 
predominat(‘. Scattered over the country 
may be found many very interesting re- 
niaitis, the T>nri. being the ruins of 
Palenque in Ta.busc-o, C.xmal in Yucatan, 
Santa Lucia in (Uiatcinala, and (-opiin in 
Honduras, c. A. is divided into republics 
named as follows; Guatemala, Honduras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, (.\>sta Rica, and 
Panama. Brit. Honduras is a crown 
colony l>elonging to i^nglaml. Tlie provs. 
of Cliipiafi, Tabasco, and Viicntan all 
form part of the Mexican republic. See 
T. A. .Joyce, Central American and JVesf 
Tnduni Archseology , 1916; T. Gann. Dis- 
corenes and Adventures in Central America. 
1928; H. G. Miller, The Isthmian High- 
n-ntf, 1929; W. W. Von Hagen, Mam 
Endorer, 1947; S. dc Madariaga, The Rise 
of the Spanish AmerieoTi Empire, 1947 ;and 
The Fall of the Spanish American Empire. 
1918; W. Beebe. Rook of Rays, 1918. 

Central Asia (Russian) is nearly all com- 
prised in the former prov. of W. Turkestan. 
There is some confusion over the precist^ 
delimitations of the great extent of 
country comprised under the old name of 
Russian or W. Turkestan— -a ter. covering 
1,534,000 sq. rn., and supporting a pop. of 
over 16.000,000. Politically. Russian or 
.Soviet C. A. comprises U^bekl.stan iq.v.). 
on the frontier of Afghanistan, the 
foothills of the Tien Slian and Pamir 
Mts.; Turkmenia (q.v.), situated on tlio 
frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, 
stretch Ing from the Caspian Sea to the 
Ainu-J)arya R. ; TaJJkistom (g.v.)t which 
lies on tlie frontier of Afghanistan and 
W. China; Kazakhstan {Av.), the largest 
div., on the frontier of Slnklang and 
stretching from the lower reaches of the 
Volga to the Altai, and from the mts. of 
the Tien Shan to tne Trans -Siberian rail- 
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way; and Kirghizia (r/.v.), also bordering 
VV. China. Up to tho revolution of 
1917, Russian O. A. was divided poli- 
tically into the klianato of iChlva, tho 
governor-generalship of Turkestan, and 
the emirate of Bokhara; but aftx)r tho 
revolution the Soviet Uov. abolished the 
governor-generalship of Turkestan (1920) 
and set up a Soviet republic in its place. 
Following a redistribution in 1924 of all 
these tors., the now autonomous republics 
of Uzbekistan, Turkmenia. au<l I'ajiklstan 
were estab , advancing in 1929 to the 
status of Union republics; while the re- 
mainder of N. Turkestan, inhabited by the 
Kliirgiz, were reunited to tho S.S.U. of 
Kazakstan (1924 -25). But in 192B Kir- 
ghizia formed its own autom)mous re- 
public, and in was, Jike Kazakhstan, 
elevated to the status of a Union rcpulilic. 
Tho Uzbek tS.S R. now Includc^s the Kara- 
KRlT>ak antonomouH S.S.H. On t,he N. 
Soviet O. A. is bounded by Siberia, on 
the \V. hy the Caspian Sen. on the S. by 
Persia. Afghanistan, and India, and on 
tho K. by Sinkiaug anti Mongolia. There 
is a very sharp physical div. between 
the mountainous country to tho K. ami 
tho deserts and steppes to the \V. ami N. 
The highlands are part of the orographieal 
flange which skirts the N.W. horder of the 
great tablolaml of A., and runs in a 
direction S.\V. ti N.I.. The- great h*a‘der 
eh iin.s of the S. Tiou Shan consist of the 
Alai Tau. Trnus-Tli, Kunghci Alai Tan. i 
Kokshal Tau, and Trans-Alai, etx\, uhiNt j 
many ranges, including the C'higiz Tau, 
Kandy Tiiu, Ferghana, Nura Tan ^Its. 
etc., shoot oiY from these hortler chains 
in various directions. In both systems 
the heights of individual peaks vary from 
10,000 to 20,000 ft , ami Mt. Stalin attains 
an altitude of 24, .590 ft. In tins if_>gion, 
to the K. of tlie A<‘ademva range is the 
Fedclienko glacier, .'A) m. in length, and 
(excepting tlie Arctic) the largest- in the 
world; whilst perpetual snow covers many 
summits. Deep depressions siicli as tho 
‘ Dzuiigar dates,’ Issykknl, etc,, between 
the rhlge.s spreading out westward have 
trom time immemorial served as passes 
to the \V. from the great c(Mitral plateau. 
But tho mean clevaliori of tlie jia-sses is 
over lO.OiKl ft. The highlands are girdled 
by a belt of plains, known as tlie Bnlkash 
pialiiH, whose average elevation is some 
1250 ft., which in their turn are sur- 
rounded hy the Ar.il-daspian 1 )ei»ro.s&ion 
— a great stret<di of lowland oceupying 
two-thirds of the whole pnn .. the altitude 
of which is rarely greater than 100 ft., 
sinking sometimes to ,behm’ sea level. 
The Kara Tau Mbs. separating tho .Svr- 
Darya and dhu Us, are ecmsideivil the 
line of demarcation. The liighcr girdle of 
plateau land, which is well diaimMl by tho 
Ralkosh, Ala-knl. Hi, and other rivs. 
which flow Into liako Balkash, support 
the eoiiniloss herds and llorks of the 
Kirghiz. Tho Akkum stcpp<?, with its 
wido expanse of shifting sands, enclrckis 
f>ake Karakul. Tho lower and outer belt 
of plains belonging to the Turanian basin 
are watered by tho Amu and Syr, which 
alone succeed in bridging the desoit as far 
as the Aral Sea. The Sliirgab and Ted- 


zhan dry up in the heart of tho Kara Kurn 
desert, whilst the Zeravshan gets no 
further than the gardens of Bokhara. In 
these plains tho dividing line between 
oasis and tlesert Is very clearly defined, 
whilst tho only fertile soil is found at the 
base of the mts. The physical features of 
the country are perpetually changing. 
Hot desert winds are continually parching 
the numerous lnke.s; the sea of Aral, or 
the ‘Blue Sea,* now tills only a fraction of 
its former basin; jirosperous regions, 
where anet. eivilisatirius flourished in 
Bokhara, Bactria, and Samarkand, have 
been swept away thnmgh ihe desiccation 
of riv. channels which were once their 
main arteries. The cliniatc is conti- 
nental, its salient feature being the 
scarcity of rain, 'rhiis tfiough precipi- 
tation is plentiful on the Idghla.nds, it is 
reduced to 11 in. at Tashkent, and is 
almost zero over tho Transcaspian steppes. 
The aim. variations in temp, are very 
considerable. Thu.s, whilst in Jan. the 
thermometer falls usually below freezing 
point, and has been known to register 
10" F., a temp, of 100^ F. in the shade and 
more is not uncommon in the sumnu-r 
time. Ileflection from an arid soil aggra- 
vates tho discomfort caused by tho heat. 
Tho fauna Include the Himalayan bear, 
marmot, badger, lynx, tiger, jackal, fo.x. 
wolf, autelopi*, zebu, hedgehog, etc. 

Wihl horses and camels are foiiml, 
whilst the splendid Ori.9 jmli abounds on 
tlie I’amir tableland. There are some 
too dilferont sjieeies of birds, whilst tlie 
1 variety of insect fauna is almost countlc'^-. 

I Vrboreal vegetation is rare. Poplar^, 

, ash. jiinijier, maples, and pines occur. 

I uhilst apple and apricot orchards flouribh 
i on the lower mt. slopes. 

I In Kazakhstan the chief occupation 
I of the agi’ic. pop. is the growing of grain, 
cotton, rice, supar-iieet, and fodder- 
crops. There is also a large cattle- an»l 
Hheep-breeding cominuiiity, and live- 
stock IS exported. The recent industrial 
development of the country is based on 
its resources of coal, oil, salt, iron ore, 
copiier, zinc, lead, and uon-ferrouR metaK 
(of the last it has half of the eutire 
deposits of tho U.S..S.R.) on one liaml. 
and the products of it'-' agri< ulture on the 
otlier. Tho Karaganda coal basin ha-, 
thinl place in Soviet coal-field out- 
put. There are extensive ^■o^»per-^efinmg 
centres. The chemlenl industry at Ak- 
tvubiii'^k provides fertiliser's; here abw 
I oil wells are being dovcluped to supplc- 
I ment the supplies found bv the II. Emba, 
lubieh are piped 550 ni. to rcfincrie.s at 
I Orsk. Tho railway systtMii, eorisistliig in 
' 1917 only of a line fnuii Orenburg to 
I 'rashkeiit in Uzbekistan, has grown enor- 
mously and ineludes tin- Turkslb route, 
conneidmg Novosibirsk with Alma Ata 
aud Tasshkeut and "cv. branch lines 
totalling over 4000 in. of track. The 
chief tns. are .Vlma Ata. tho cap., with a 
pop. of 230,000; Karaganda, 106,000; 
and Scmfpalatinsk, 110.000. 

In tho four rcpuhlles, vast degerts 
have forced tho pop. to the oases and 
Irrigated lands. The largest area of culti- 
vation Is around Tashkent in the sheltered 
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Ferghana valley; cotton and sugar-beet 
are the chief crops. Other fertile areas 
lie by Samarkand, and in the extreme 
S. near Tedzhen, Merv, and Stallnabad. 
Here, a.s on all the oases, cotton is the 
chief <'rop, and that, iiu-ivasingly, of 
the Egyptian variety. Irrigation in the 
Vakhsha valley in Tajikistan has ren- 
dered 100,1)00 uo. of land capable of pro- 
ducing cotton crops. There is also some 
orchard cultivation, and a considerable 
co-operative silk industry. Mechanisa- 
tion and the collective and state farm 
fm*iu of agriculture have been introdu<‘ed. 
Merino and Astrakhan sheep arc bred in 
rzbokistiin and Ki^hi/.ia; m the latter 
hoi'se-brceding also is an important occu- 
pation. Industry is keyed to prodmds of 
the Central Asiatic countries. Local 
cotton and silk production has built 
a large textile Industry; vegetable oil is 
iuauufactur«?d from cotton seed ; and tex- 
tile and agne. machinery ts made at 
Tasljkeiit. Then' are large clieniicaj 
plants at Kara Hoguz on the Caspian Sea. 
and in the middle of the Kara Kum 
desert which provide fertilisers. Coal is 
mined in Kliirgizia and I zbekisiau. and 
theiv are ml wells at Nefto Dag on the 
Caspian, near llokhara. and in the 
Ecrghnna valley. Of the (ities, Tu'^h- 
kent IS the largest of C. A. with a jiop. 
of ;>85,h()0; Samarkand (150,000) was 
once TaniorJane’s cap.; Askhahiul 
(ri0,000) cap. of Turkmenia, is the ter- 
minus of the Asiatic railway. Hokliura 
(50,000) IS an unot. city, noted for its 
handicrafts; Frunze (Oil, 000) is the cap. 
of Kirghizia and Stuliiiahad (H.'hOOO) of 
Tajikstau. These and other citit*s eoii- 
tain many mosques, old buildings, iiiuil 
walls, and relics of the anct. feudal states, 
clo^e to tlio twentieth-century factori<*s 
and hats. In Kazakhstan, two-thirds 
of the people are Kazakhs, descended 
lr«mi the nomadic herdsmen, and the re- 
mainder are Uussian. Tlie des<*cridants 
of the old Iranian dwellers in the 
republicH of C, A, are the Tajlkh who now 
forlii about 14 )»er cent of the po|». The 
later invtulers of tho laud, the 1 zJieks, 
Turkmens, and Khirgiz liavo remained; 
one-half of the whole imp, are ot Tzbek 
stock, l^op.; Khazakhslaii, 0,140,000; 
Turkmenia, 1,254,000; Czhekistan. 
0,282,000; Tajikistan. 1,4S.'».000; and 
Kirghizia, 1,500.000. S'er A. E. t’oeikov, 
Le Turkestan ruHSi‘, IDH; E. .Manmn. 
South to Samarkand, 1030 ; E. K. Maillart. 
Turkestan Sola, 10,18; E, S. Mates. Sorict 
Asia, 1942; J. S. fhegorv and 1). W. 
Shave, The U.S.S.li.: a (i antra idn cat 
SurreUi 1944. 

Central Australia, part of the N. ter. 
which, under the provihlons of the Nor- 
thern Australia Act of 1920 was divided 
Into two iiarls, N. and (kmtral, respect- 
ively; .separated by the twenlielh parallel 
of S. lat. It was adimnj.stered by a gov. 
president and an advisory eounefl. The 
Act of 1926 waHt^epenlod in 1931 and the 
whole of this ter, is now know'ii as the 
N. ter., with Darwin ua the headquai'tors 
of the administration and Alice Springs 
aa that of the deputy in the S, It lion 
H total area of 523,600 sjj. m., lies between 


129* and 138* E. long., ns far as 26* S, hit. 
The estimated pop. is 10,800. 

Central City, name of four small places 
in U.t5.A., the largest of which is a lii. 
in Kentucky, with 4321 inhahs. 

Central Criminal Court, ostah. in 1834 
for the trial ot treasons, murders, and other 
felonies, and misdemeanours coiiiiuitted 
within the city of London and co. 
of Middlesex, and in eertnin specified 
parts of the cos. of Essex, Kent, and 
Surrey. (.Jeiicmlly speaking tlie juris- 
diction of the tJ, C. C. Is assimilated to 
that of tho criminal side of tlie aasize.s. 
and its judges or commi.ssioners, like the 
assize or circuit judges, sit by virtue ot 
commissions of oyer and U'rmiuer and 
jail delivery. The judges of tho C. (:. C. 
comprise the lord chanecllor. who. 
however, never sits there, the judges of 
the high court, the recorder and common 
Serjeant ot ijondou, together witli tin* 
lord mayor and aldermen ot tho city of 
London, and .such otlier persons as the 
Crown may appoint. In practice tlie re- 
eorder and common serieunt sit on the 
tirst two days of each session, after which 
one or more Iiigh court jiulges come dowuj 
to try the more serious cases. Tlie court 
is held at least twelve tunes a year, and 
more often If necessity arises. TJio dates 
ol the sessions arc fixed annua 11 v at a 
coufereiice of the judges. The C. i'. C.. 
like the assize justices, lias the p<»w’er to 
try all oflenccs commit toil on tho high 
seas or within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty. Tlie Admiralty jiinsdietion 
exteiuks over the territorial waters of the 
Mrit. domiiuoiiK. i.c at a distance ot 3 in. 
from low-wati'r mark; hut in the case of 
crimes r*ommittcd on Mnt. ships its juris- 
fliction extends not only over the high 
seas, hut also in foreign rixs. ‘as fur as 
great sliips go.’ The (\ <k also tries 
<*}is<*s sent to it hv king’s bench div'. It 
also has a Iransferrod jurisdiction in cjises 
' r(*iiiovc<l to it trom the various sessions 
of the peace within its dist. 

Central Electricity Board, body estah. 
in 1927 under the ICIectrie-ity Suppl> .\ct 
to control the production and supply of 
elcctra*ity In (jlreat Mrllaiti, to conecu- 
trate [uodiu tion in Uie most elhcienl 
stations, to build and operate the ‘gri*!’ 
'^chenio for transmitting power in bulk 
from the main generating stations to the 
sul)'>iduiry dislriluiting stations. In 1948 
it ceased to exist, its functions being 
a.ssniricd hv the Mrit. Electricity Mourd. 

Central Falls, mamif. city in Providence 
CO., Itliode Is., D.W.A., on the Mlackstone 
M., ami tlio New' York, New’ Haven, and 
Hartford railway, 4i m. N. of ITovIdeuce. 
Pop. 2.>,000. 

Central Force, force wjiieh tends to 
l)rodu(‘e aei'clcration towards a centre, 
or l(»cuH. H a stone he tied to a atriiig, 
and ho made to move oulfonnly in a 
circulur path, there Is always a tension 
in tho string pulling the stime towards 
the fixed end. If tlie string ho suddenly 
cut, tho stone will move in a straight lino 
tangential to the circle with tho velocity 
it poHMossod at the time tho string was 
Koparatod. If the string remains Intact 
the direction of tho stone for the next 
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njoment will be Homcwhat nearer the 
ccTitro than if the string? had been o«t. 
Thiri HhowH tha^, fluring' tiiat Tnoment a 
fereje acts on the stone pullini? it towards 
the eontre: this is called contTal or centrl- 
forcci. The idea of C. F. lias a 
special importance in the hist, of astro- 
mmiioal research. Prior to the time of 
Kepler (l.'iTl-lfi'.lO) it was believed 
that all rev'ohitions of celestial bodies 
wen* performed In cinilcs, hut after rnncii 
study of snecesMive oppositions of the 
r>lanet Mars, Kepler was convinced that 
the orbit of the planet was an ellipse, the 
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occupying? one of tlie t(»ri. ile also 
('oiicJudetl that the Mdfu-ity o( the planet 
was not nnifoini lor any ffivon are. but 
tliat if points on the orbit NN».*re joined 
b\ atrai^hi hues to tlKi toi-iis, the areas 
<lescril>ed in eoual tlmcH were eq-nal. 
KeplcFs knmviodKe of the laws of meciwin- 
ics was rwieossarny n<d very pv(»foiawd, and 
lie appears to have been by haT»i>y 

insplpftttion as well as aided bv patient and 
proloni^ed calciilHtion. Actmw: on the 
(rttidinff frt*hK‘iplo of tlie uniformity of 
nalnre, he applied his 'Ians’ to other 
orldts, Bnbs«ii\ont observations an<l 
calcnlatifmR fully oonflrmert his hypo- 
theses. The ffehei'Al rosuli- of bin re- 
searches was to facilitate astronoraioal 
pro^ofttleotion, but even tlioufch Ids 
pVedictlons were borne otit by {nibsequejit 
observations, lie rocoived little cpeilSt 
for his ‘laws* iiwtil Newton demon- 
st^rated theit perfect cerrospendenco with 
Kr^nerallsaitioicis obtained frtnn a study 
of the laws (Uf gravity. An attempt by 

E.F.. .t 


Kepler to calculate the relation between 
the orbit of a comet and a centre or focus 
was frustrated by mistaken notions as to 
tlic nature of a t'omet’s t^iil. 

Centralia: 1. City on tiie Crooked 
Oe»ek, in Marion and Clinton cos., Illinois, 
C.S.A., ,511 m. K. by K. of Ht. Louis. It is 
on the Illinois Central milway, etc., and 
besides having: an important fruit, market, 
has iflass, granite, an<l iron works, w'oollen 
mills and eannintj fiK-torics. I*op. 10,000. 
*2. (.ity in Lewis co., VVasbiiiKton, C.S.A. 
Pop. 7000. 

Central India, name used to denote a 
irroiip of native or feudatory statc-> 
hounded on tlie S. by the CJentral )‘rovs., 
on the K. bv Bengal, oml on the N. by 
the Ignited Pi'ovs. and llajputana. Thi^- 
group is divided into tw*o large divs., i.r. 
Baghclklumd in the E., snd Biindelkliand 
III the \niong the imi>ortarit sub- 

divs, ol the grouf) arc Bhojial, llewa, and 
Imlore. The nntisca make arti<-les of 
carvetl wood, junnt'Ml and carved ivor> , 
and brass. Silk, cotton, and woollen 
articles are also mannf. The climate s 
veiy liol and sulti-y. 'J’he area is ."il.-'iltl 
sq. in., and the f>op ahmit. 0.000.000, 

Centralisation, temi indicative i>f the 
sj'stem of eonecuitrating administrative 
fiimdions in the hands of the prin. depts. 
of tlie State. In )»olitiial .scieiu'C it is The 
(‘xnct opposite ot what is implied by 
the dtH'trine of Inissrz-fuirc, or that 
innmier of cany mg on the gov. ol a 
natitm in which the people are permittc'd 
I to regulate thein'-elves with as little inter- 
lerenee Irtnn the central or supreme 
authoriU as is e.oni pa tilde with the 
eoiieeption ot an imlepeudent iiolitical 
society. The irreducible miniimnn ot 
the fiimtioiis ot the State, w'hieh, a<‘cord- 
irig to Herliert Spencer, comprise the 
ilniv of keeping onler w'lfldri the ter. 
of the State, and of defending its bordei’s 
from external aggression, has in more 
re<'ent tiiiitis l>e<-ome so exiianded that 
much that was formerly left to the dis- 
oretMiii ol loi'Rl g'ovenimg liodies has boon 
tmiisferred to state depts. With I lie 
ivmnrknble increasi*' in inumeipal trading 
in England, the introduction id so nmcli 
legi.slatimi on the lines of social refonn, 
and the gn'nt activity m matters api>er- 
taimng to imblic health, the fniK'tioiis of 
such depts. as the Home t)lhee. the 
Board of Trade, and the Ministry of 
llealth have iie«'essarily bec'OTue even 
more ctimprehensivc. Tliere can he but 
little douiit tlmt t\ secures iiniforndtv 
in institutions, and that what inav 
apptwr to he eneronohnients by the State 
awount in the end to nothing niore than 
an enlightened conception of what is 
(Uinnoted by the obligation to lueseiwe 
Internal order in a state. The same 
mert*a.se in central authority is evory- 
wbero ohservoble among civilised nations, 
and although many Hehcmesof Nleeentrall- 
Ration’ have been mooted, it irwiy be that 
.sTK'h Rchemos romlly wdate to the wider 
and altogether dliTerent idea of tederal- 
isin. All pow€^rful Tmuiern {ftatea are 
necessarily more or le.sa under the sway 
of inllitnrl.Rm, and this is probably the 
main factor iii the dominance -of C. 

*o 
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Central Provinces and Berar, autono- 
mous prov. of India oociii>yinK the N. 
of the Deccan and lying between the 
Nerbudda and the tJodavari It is 

bounded on the N. by the Central India 
States, on the S. by Hyderabad, on the 
K. by the states of Madras and Debar and 
Orissa, and on the W. by Dbopal, Indore, 
and the Khaiidcsh diwt. of Hombay. 
The prov. is diAuded into live mam divs.: 
Jubbulporc, Nerbudda, Nagpur. Chhatis- 
garh, and Derar. There ai^e also fifteen 
feudatory states. Originally a part of 
the Maliratta kingdom of Nagpur, the 
dist. became a |>rov. of Brit. India in 
1861. In 1002 Berur. which had been 
under Brit, rule since 1853, when Its ruler, 
the ni/am, relinquished it in payment of 
arrears of debt, was leased to Britain in 
perpetuity and amalgamated to the prov. 
A smalJ part of the prov. was transferred 
to the ucvt' prov. of Oressa m 1036. 
The O. P. and Bemr have a total area of 
99,876 sq. ni. (C. P. alone, 82.1.50 sq. ni.) 
and a pop. of 15,472,000. The feudatory 
states are 13,082 sq. m. in area, and have 
a pop. of about 2,000,000. The prov. 
falls naturally into five areas; tlic central 
plateau region, which includes the 
forested heights arui fertile, alluvial 
valleys of the Saptura Katige; the 
Nerbudda valley to the N.E., an area 
largely devoted to the production of 
wheat and pulses; tlie Marat hn plain to 
the 8., in \a1uc1i is included Berur, and of 
which cotton is the staple crop; the 
(’’hhatlsgarh plain — the valley of the 
Mahanndi — in the \V., where rice and 
pulses arc grown; and the liilly Ciiota 
Nagpur area in the N.E. The chiet 
nvH. are the Nerbudda, the MahanadI, 
the TaptI, the Wardha-, and the Wain- 
ganga. The climate of tlie prov. is on 
the average cooler than that of most 
parts of India. The clemency of the 
weather and the healthy nature of the 
country are due to the rainfall, which is 
mote abundant than in N, Intlia, and 
occurs regularly in June. Nagpur (pop. 
215,000), the cap. of the prov., is the 
centre of a cotton-spinning and weaving 
industry; Jiihhulpore is another tn. of 
importance. The proA'. is rich in coal, 
and the chief mines are at Warora and 
Mopani : manganese is also mined. Berar 
is purely agric. It is very fertile and 
yields cotton, millet and oil seeds. The 
railway systems of the prov. arc the 
Great Indian Peninsula and its branch 
lines, the E. Indian, the Hcngal-Nagpur, 
and the Indian Midland, but large tracts 
of the country are still without railway 
communication. The chief exports of the 
O. P. are cotton, wheat, linseed oil, rice, 
and hides. Five-sixths of the inhab. 
are Hindu, but there are considerable 
numbers of anlmlstical Oond.s (aborigines) 
and some Moslems. A imiv. was estab. 
at Nagpur in and there arc afllUated 
colleges in Nagpur, Jubbulpore, and 
AmraotJ. The natives are slow to adopt 
W. ciTillsation. 

Central! thus, European and Medi- 
terranean genus of ValfrJanaceee. is repre- 
sented in Britain by C, ruber, the rod 
spnr-Aralerlan. It grows to a height of 


1 or 2 ft., has a SAVoet scent, and is culti- 
vatctl as an ornamental plant. The 
corolla has a spur in which honey is 
secreted, and only one stamen and one 
carpel are dovidoped. C. calcHrapa is a 
native of the coasts of the Mediterranenu 
and of temperate France. 

Centrarohidae, or Sunflshes, family 
of pereh-liko tlshes wdiich inhabit fresh 
water of N. America. The species, of 
vA’hich about thirty arc known, are com- 
pressed and somewhat oval in body and 
liavo a sjiot on the operculum. Most of 
them build nests, all are voracious, and 
many are valued as food. Tlie genus 
Mirropienis, wiiich comprises the black 
bass, is found in Eurojie. 

Centre, point which is equidistant from 
all points on the boimdiug lines or .surfaces 
ot a figure. 58uch a fixed point can only 
exist in a circle or a spliore, and the eqna 
linos w hich may be draw^ji from tlie C. t<» 
tlie boundary are called radii, irregular 
figures and solids, however, have a fixed 
point whieli is called a centroid ((/.r.), or 
C. of mass. This point is such that the 
moment of the whole figure in any plane 
IS the same as if the whole nins.s were 
collected at that point. If a figure is 
so regular that circles luay lie described 
within and witliout touching dJfloreiit 
points at regular intervals, the (J. of such 
circles is often referred to as the V. of the 
figure. 

Centre, Canal du, important canal lu 
the dept, of .Saone-et-Lolro, France, 
joining the Saone and Loire. The canal 
is 75 m. long, stretching from Chuloii-sur- 
8a6ne to Digolin, and serves the industrial 
region of IjO (heusot and MoTitccau-le.H- 
M i ncH. 1 1 wa a const iiicted In 1781. 

Centre-board, nautical device u.scd to 
prevent a boat making too much li*o-w'ay 
by olTcring greater obliiiuo resistance to 
the current. The device is used in small 
spce«l- boats, yacjhta, and other racing 
skills. The board consists of a movable 
keel Avhieh swiiigs on a pivot and is 
loAvcred at. pleasure through a slot in the 
bottom of the boat. Vcasols with wall 
hides can acquire keel depth by means of a 
lec;- board. 

Centre of Gravity, fixed point in a body 
fbrough which the resultant of the 
gravity -forces acting on all the molecules 
of the body may be said to act. From the 
eorlicst times it had been vaguely recog- 
nised that an attraction existed between 
all ruaterial particles, but It was Newtou 
who ostab. the fact that the tendency 
of bodies to fall to the surface of the earth 
was part of the general law of universal 
attraction. Owing to the great maas of 
the earth, it is extremely difllcult to 
domonstraic on the cartih’s surface the 
existence of any gravitational force other 
than that in which the ini^ of the earth Is 
an overwhelming factor. ^ Every particle, 
therefore, tends to fall; in a direction 
which wo call vertical, that is, towards 
the earth’s O. ot G. Tlie vertical line 
at any point of the glob^ may be deter- 
mined by the use of the plumb-line, 
which consists of a weight attached to 
the end of a string. A force aots upon 
every particle composing a body in a 
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vertical Uirectiou; the direclionR of all 
the forces on all the particles will, there- 
fore, bo ijarallel, and a point can bo found 
through which the same effect can bo 
produced by a force equal to the sum of 
all the little forces. This point is ctillod 
the C. of G. In the cixac of a sphere or 
circle, tho O. of G. is the geometrical 
ceniro, in a cylinder it is tho middle point 
of the axis, in a triangle it is situated on 
the lino which joins tho vertex to the 
middle point of the opposite side and 
at a distance from the vertex equal to 
two-thirds of that Htui; in each of these 
<a.Hes it must he Kupi»oscd that the 
material Is equally dense tliroughoub. To 
determine the C. of G. of a body experi- 
mentally, it should he suspended from 
one point and allowed to liang freely; 
the C. of G. must then bo in the vertical 
line parsing through tho point of suspen- 
■'ion, otherwise tho body would rotate by 
r(‘iisf)n of a greater force acting on one 
side. Hy eho<ismg another point of 
suspension a second vortical lino may be 
estab. in whicdi tho C. of G. is situated, 
and the point of intersection of these 
two lines wMll give the required centre. 
As tho ac-tion of gravity can bo reduced 
to a single vertical force acting at a single 
point, equilibrium depends on tho 
relative positions uf ixjint ami tlie 

points at w'hlch a lK)d> is supfiortcd. If 
the body is support-f'd at one point only, 
that point requires to be in llie same 
vertical line as the C. of G. to cstnbJish 
♦•qiiilibrinm. If the body is hupportc<l 
on or from a number of point*<, the vertical 
linn from tho G. of G. rcfpnres to fall 
within the figure traced out liy joining 
those points by straigiit lines. The 
broader the base, therefore, tho moi'o 
siabJe is the equilibrium, for the boily may 
be tilted to a greater extent without 
bringing the line of gravity oiftside the 
base; so that tho body when released 
simply resumoH Its former position. A 
bo(iy is said to be in ifv.^iable equilibrium 
when the slightest disturbance of position 
results In its to{)pling over, such n« a 
stick balanceil on the linger; in this 
enso the vertical lino tbrongli the (5. of G. 
<loes not jiass through the, point of support 
if the stick is move<l. If a body is moved 
to an adiaixjut position and still remains 
in equilibrium it is said to be neutral-, a 
sphere is an example; liowever it is mov'od, 
the O. of G. is nl\Ya>s vertii ally above the 
point of support. 

Centre of Gyration, that point in a 
rotating body at wbicli the total mass ol 
the body may he supposeil to he eoneen- 
trated. (Syration is rot^ition about a 
fixed line, called tiie axis of gyration, and 
tlio inertia of the body nets a< a rcsistnnee 
to any change in the angular velocity of 
tho body with regard to tlio axis of 
gyration. Tho resistance depends up«>n 
the distribution of the mass, and it is 
possible to conceive of tlie whole mass 
fbelng located at a single point so that the 
ros1«taiico Is unaltered. 

Centre of Oscillation, that point in a 
suspended body at which tho whole mi\S8 
of the body may be looked upon as coniHiii- 
trated In order that the time of oscillation 


may be the same. A simple pendulum 
consists of a heavy particle suspended by 
a fine thread from a fixed point, about 
which it oscillates. Hiich , a pendulum 
docs not exist in practice, and it is usually 
convenient to use a rigid rod terminated 
by a heavy mass. The different points 
in this system will strive to complete their 
oscillations in different times, ow'lng to 
their varying distances from the point of 
suspoiLsion. They must, however, all 
oscillate togetlier; and it follows that the 
motion of particles near the pomt of 
suspension will bo retiirded, while that of 
the more distant particles will bo ac- 
eelerate<l. Jletwecn these points it will bo 
))osMil)le to fix iiT>on a point where the 
motion is ncsther oeceleruted nor retarded, 
and the distaneo of this O. of O. from 
the point of suspension is the length of tho 
pendulum. It has been found that tho 
fioint of suspension and tho C. of O. are 
nnitnally convertible, so that the C. of G. 
may bo found experimentally as that point 
at which the pendulum must be suspended 
in order to produce tho same time of 
oscillation as vvlaui the pendulum was 
suspendtui at its first point of suspension. 

Centre of Percussion, that point in a 
body moving round a fixed axis at which 
it may he struck w’lthout producing any 
shock at the axis. If a body free to move 
be struck instantaneously in a direction 
w’hicli does not pass through the centre of 
mass. It is made to rotate? about some other 
point in the body, w’hether that point is 
fixed or not. That is to say. that i>oint is 
msthev carne«l forward in a direction 
parall<‘l to that of the blow, nor hivs it a 
reaction in the o])po8ltc direction. The 
two points, tho iy. of l». and the centre of 
rotation, arc mutually convertible, and m 
bict stand in the same relation as the 
centre of oscillation and the point of 
•suspension of tlie body considered as a 
pendulum. V eru'ket bat swung to meet 
a ball at itsf of I*, does not communicate 
any .shock to the axis by reason of the 
impact, but a sloick is felt if tlie obstaclo 
IS met at a greater or smaller tlistanco. 

Centre of Pressure, that point in a 
surlace ju'es.scd by a fluid at wdiicli flu? 
w hole pi'c.ssure excrt(‘d by the fluid iimy be 
c'oiintcrai tcd by a single ^orce equal to the 
whole luesMurc. If a plane surface i- 
immersed horizontally, the (\ of P. 
corresponds with the centre of gravity, 
but not if it is immcr.sed in any otlier 
direction. If a rectangle be immersed 
vertically with one side in the surface, tlm 
C’. of P. IS at a distance two-third.s (>f 
the vertical side below the surface. Tin; 
term is used w’ith reference to plane sur- 
faces only . since it is not always porsible to 
represent the pressures tin a curved surface 
by a single force. 

Centrifugal and Centripetal Forces 
arc those called int(» piny when a body 
is constrained to inovo with uniform 
velocity In a circular r>Hth. According 
to Newton's law a bi^dy will contlimo to 
move with a constant velocity In a stniight 
line unless actcu upon by external forces. 
If we wish the body to take up a circular 
path. A force must be applied perpen- 
dicular to tlie direction of motion and 
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eauaJ lu masrnitude to the product of tho 
Into the square of the velocity 
divided by the radiun of tlic circle. Tlio 
direction of the force is towards the centre 
of the circle and considered in this liRht 
is a centripetal force. If we consider 
that tlie body tends to move away from 
the centre, the foree with winch it does eo 
is called the contrifugal force. Tlie twt» 
terms are really two names of the .same 
thing considered in different uspeets. 
The motion of the body when the foree is 
removed will be along tho tangent to tho 
c-Ircle at the point where the body leaves 
it. The centrifugal force is an iniportant 
<iuantity, and has many a]) plications. 
Thus in the case of an engine governor 
there ore two balls hung on rods fixed to a 
vertical iMtating shaft, which rods can 
move up niid down in a vertical fdane, 
being hinged at the top end. Then wlicn 
tho sliaft rotates tlie knobs tend to get 
away from the shaft and so are lifted up. 
This lifts up a valve-cap and allows steam 
to escape when the rotation is too rapid. 
The outlet of steam decreases the rotation 
of the shaft, lowers the balls, and closes the 
valve HO that the presisure ot .steam and 
potation of the shaft are kept fairly con- 
stant. Centrifugal drying machines act 
on tlie principle that tlie moisture clinging 
to the material is apparently forced out by 
virtue of the centrifugal force acting upon 
it when set in rapid motion, but, more 
strictly speaking, this moisture tends to go 
in the direction ot its own motion, and so 
leaves the fixed material behind. ' Simi- 
larly in .separators for variotis operations. 
The centrifugal force on a body is pro- 
portional to its mass, .so t hat den.se liodics 
will tend to move to tho outer radius ot a 
cylindrical vessel rotating about Its axis, 
and lighter substances- tend to move in 
towards the axis. In the design of tly- 
wheels, and all rapidly rotating wheels, 
the centrifugal lorcc is an important 
consideration. With heavy rims moving 
at big velocities tlie -force becomes enor- 
mous, and if the tensile strcngtli of the 
metal does not exceed the tension lauscd 
by tho force, liisastrous results are caused 
by the wheel Hying to lucccs. 

Centring, or Centering. hen arches 
are being made it is necessary to support 
them in order that they shall not conic to 
icces before tlie mortar is set and equili- 
rium obtained. This done by making 
a framework of wood (ailed a centre of 
the required curve along its upper edge, 
upon which the brick or stone can rest and 
be built up. In tlie (‘u.sc of nrclu'.s of .small 
rise, such as tliose above the reveals of a. 
window, the centre can be shapi'd iroiii a 
single board or two boards, which are 
held In position by means of .supiiorhs 
nailed into the janihs of tho opening. 
This can only be done if the sollit is of 
small thickness: for larger ones a senii- 
circuJar frame is Tiiaiie with strips crossing 
the top. For Iftrgor arches with a big rise 
a complicated stnicture of wooden pieces 
must be buiit up to the required shape and 
of such a form that stresses in the members 
are of safe values when the load Is applied. 
Thus the ribs, as they are called, should be 
kept In compresslou u possible, and for 


extra lai'gc arches tliis compression must 
not be largo enough to caiLse bonding 
and thus displacement of tho arch. Tlio 
removal of tho centre is done gradually so 
as to let the arch take up its proper form. 

Centriscus, name given l)y Cuvier to tho 
typical genus Maernrhamphofins ot tho 
family Mar'rorhampliosldic. (;. (or Jf.) 
scoh}i}Ojr, tlie trumpeter, bellows-flsh or 
sea .snipe is common to tlie JMcdi terra ncan, 
and iR Momot.imo.s taken on llrit. coast.H. 

Centroid is analogous to centre of 
gravity, but in its dotermiiiutioii we leave 
out consideration of ina.ss and conHider 
distance only, so tliat tho of the body 
of iiiiiforin density will coineido with its 
centre of gru-stty. Thus in a HyKtcm of 
points (separate or forming an orea) tho 
C. is situated at u distance from tiirec 
co-ordinate planes equal to tho average 
tlistaneo from those places ol nil the points 
in tho .sy stem. 

Centrolophus, genus of deep-sea Hshes 
of tho family Stromatouhe and suborder 
Pcrcosoces. C. niacr, the iilack Hsh, and 
C. britmunciis liave occnHionally been 
found on Brit . tMiasts. 

Centronotus, or Pholis, genus of spiny - 
rayed Hshes of the Itienniida', or blenny 
family. The specicH are littoral, and 
guneilus. the butier-Hsh, is Brit. 

Centropomus, genus of perch -like tish 
of the Herranidic, or sea bass family. ('. 
undecwtalis, tlie sea-j>jke, which tenants 
tlio mouths ot great rivs. of S. America, 
weighs about 25 lb., and is used largely for 
food. 

Centropristis, genus ot spiny -rayed Hsli 
of the Serranida?, or sea-ba.ss family, of 
which sev. species appear on the coast.s 
and in the iivs. of Aim'rica,. C, vif/ncatu'i, 
the black perch or black bass, is abundant 
ill N. Amor, rivs,, and is much esUjemod 
for the talde. 

Centum viri, court of jilcbcian judges in 
aiict. Borne, the number of wiiicJi varied 
from 100 to 180. .Soiiietime.s the court 
sat as a whole body iind(‘r the presidency 
of a piwtor, hilt on occtisions it sat in 
sections {cofisdin). Their power of juris- 
diction extended in tlio Hist j>lace to 
matters of statii.R and iiuiritian ow’m‘r- 
hliip. but latterly it was confined mostly to 
questions of siu'cessioii. The epeelal sign 
of quiritluri ownership was a spear, ami 
tlioreforc one was always erected m front 
of tiieir court. 

Centunculus, small and insignificant 
genus of J^rimuhicca* whicli fiourtsheH in 
teiiiperato and suh-tropical countries. 
In Britain it lias one native sjiecios, C. 
viiniinns, the bahtard pimpernel, a small 
plant w ith pink llowers. 

Centuri|On, Horn, otticer on foot. Tho 
tlirei* Jinn. divs. of tl|e regiment or 
legion wHire the Ihiiicipes, the Ha.stati, and 
the TnanJ, and they eacb elected twenty 
Ch., two of whom wxre apiiointed to each 
of the thirty companies ol foot into wliich 
the legion was dividodi Tho first V. 
chosen was always a member of tlio 
couneil of war. 

Centuripa, Centuripe^ or Centorbe, 
tn. in the ppov. of Cataala, SlcUy. The 
tu. is situated at the foot of Mt. Etna 
between tho Binieto and the Salso, and is 
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ahout 30 ni. N.W. ot Catania. In anct. 
times the tii. wo.s one of the most impor- 
tant possessions of the Siculi (s«c Ciicorf), 
I'crr (‘ind oration), ili., iv.. and v., ita^aim, 
and IMIn. iii. c. 8). The Kinperor Fredcr- 
\vk 11. sacked f,lic tn. in 1233. There 
are Hulphvir mines in tiie \icinity. In 
the t^ocoxid World War the cliurch of the 
Immaeulata sutt'erod damajre in the 
Sicilian c>arnpai|B:n. Top. 12,200. 

Ceorl, A.‘S. wonl used to denote a 
Ireeman wlxo hehl tlie position above a 
serf, but below the noble or thei?u. The 
position of the C. was precarious; oc- 
casionally by signal service he was pro- 
moted to tlie rank of Mu'ifn, but in<»re 
often throiujrh stress of circuiii'^tnnees be 
became identified with the sort. Alter tlui 
cmniiuc of WMIliam the Couquerur and tlie 
estab. of Norman feudalism in Fniflaml, 
the disappeaied as a unit of a definite 
eluMs, and a corresponding position was 
oeeiipied by the newer order of villeins. 

Ceos, now called Zea, an is, in the /Kirvan 
Sea. It is one of the Cyelndcs. and noted 
prineifialJy for its lovely eliniatc and its 
fertility. The lenjrth Is 13 in. by 8 m., 
and it covers an area ot about 4 (i s<i. m. 
The bp. ol the fioet Simonides. i^>p. 
oOOO. 

Cephaelis, now .sometimes included in 
the irerius f/rm/r' .f. Ia.ooi'S to the familv 
HuhiaLeiv and Hourisln's in S. Aiiierie.i. 

(or r.) i/ymicaq/i/m, wliicli arrows in 
damp, sliaded ]»arls of Brazilian fore.sts, 

IS a herb troiii the roots of nliieli the dm**: 
Ipecacuanha is obtaineii. 

Cephalanlhera, ireiius of N. Orelndaecjc, 
ot wliieh thro(‘ speeiv"^ (hellebormc’^) are 
Brit. (\ ‘nondt flora, ('. ruhra, and 
rnstfolat are all leaty plants \sitli rhizomes, 
a ruilnmuitary ru^tellum, and an nn- 
‘•purred laladluiii. 

Cephalanthus, Kcnus ot Hnliiafea* <*oiii- 
inon to Asia, Africa, and Ainenea. (’. 
orridndahs, the bufton-nood. is a sbruh 
wliieli ^r^o^^s to a lieijriit of (» to Iii tt., and 
has a liijht .spon^v \>ood. The root 
contains an HKi'eealile Intter used as a 
remedy for eoujrhs. I 

Cephaiaspis, eurious I’cnns of 1 

ostraemlerm Ush found in tin- (>ld Bed' 
J-Jamistonc of Seotland ami tin- I ppi-r ami ! 
Lower Devonian of Camidn and Ifritain. 
Tin* spei-ies bad eloiarated hodich, lai-pe 
hen<ls covered nith a bony shield, a 
nu‘dian spine, a sinvrle dorsal tin, and tlie 
anal tin wa.s heteroeereal liUi- that of a 
shark. The> had no pnvs. and the 
skeleton is thouixht to have been eartila- 
jrinouK as it has not tieeii preserxed. 
Lifeiii and C. Llo}/dii are Bnt. species, and 
(>. 7JiafjTnflcn, the larResl ( ephalaspid. 
occurs in the Caithness Klnfrstones. 

C«pha]aBmatoma, term used in medi- 
cine to denote a tumour or swelling due to 
the extravasation of blood lieneath the 
pericranium. It is only ol>serxed m 
new-born infants, and is i>rodueed by 
prcssnrii durinti; laliour, which eauRi*.s a 
•t-fvtrlnff of the periosteal tis-sucs. There is 
DO need in most eases to do anything: with 
a awclling; of tills kind, as ab.sorption 
generally occura and the C. disappears. 

Cepaloohordata, grrotip of vertebratus, or 
primitive roppesontatives of the verte- 


brates, which is classed immediately 
below I’tsces, or fishes. It eonsi.sts ot 
only ahout ten species comprised in the 
sini^lc Kenus Amphioxua iq.o.). There is 
no actual backbone, hut a notochord 
is present . around which the backbone is 
construtteil in the true vertebrates. The 
notochord extends forwards to the 
extreme anterior end (‘head’), whence 
the name (J. is derived. 

Cephalodiscus, curious animal about the 
elassifl cation of which there lias been 
some disputation among zoologists. It 
was first di.scovered in 1878, when the 
mcmbiT.s of Die Challf'nyer expedition 
were dredging in the strait of Magellan, 
hut later it w'a.« found In sev. oth(*r seas. 
It wa.s originally believed to he related 
to the Boly/.ua. hut is now generally 
classed with Haiti nftfjlosauH, and lihahdo- 
pleura ha.s b(‘eu placed with it among 
these worm- like creatures which bear 
.signs of approximating to vertebrate 
structure, liic t*. is colonial, and live.s 
w'itli other individuals in a branching, 
weed -like investment winch may measure 
as miieh IKS it in. Iiy 0. The body, like that 
of Halanofilttsinty. is dixdded into a probo.s- 
ei.s, c'oJlar, and trunk; two gill-slits are 
I)re.S(‘nt and a notochord is repre.sented liv 
a divert iciiluiu of tlie alimentary canal. 
.Ml lhe.se animats compri.se t.fie Uerni- 
ehoniaAa, allied to the tA-phalochordata 
(7.r.). 

Cephalonia, or Kephallenia, place men- 
Doned m tlie Od}/ss,>{/ under the name ol 
Saiim*' (Same). It Is the name given to 
tin* l,^rg(‘^t of tiie se\i>n Ionian Isles lying 
to the \V. of (Jreeee and oiiposite the oi«- 
1 ranee to the gulf of Lepanto. The length 
is 32 m. l)v a breadth from n rn. to 12 ni., 
ami has an arf*a ot 300 sq. in. The coast- 
line is Nery Inoki-n, and the Mirface is 
moimlamoiis. 'I’he higlu'st point i.s Elato, 
or Monli* Negro (amt. (Ik. Ati'oc, Lat. 
.Knos) Ci:’.!.) ft.). The vine and r-urranl 
are grown e\leii->ivelv, and wOieat, oil, and 
fruit are the chief exiiorts. The chief tii. 
IS Ai-gosioJi. I'op. (>7,00(» 

Cephalopoda ((ik. head, ttol-?, 

loot), to whii*h belong the octot»od<. 
<-uttletlshcs, and squids, are the most 
highly specialised molluscs, and are 
! I’haraetensi^l bv the well-marked head, 
I round whicli are arranged symmetrieally 
1 ‘arms’ bearing auckem or tentacles. 
I formed from tlie foot, as is Die funnel 
I through which water is squirted. The 
! muiitle-cavlty contains tour ctcnidia 
’ (gills) in the Tetrabrain-lnata, two in the 
Dihranehialji, and in both orders tlie 
median arms, ink-sac, paired kidneys. 
I and genital duct opt-n inU) it. Tlie 
I anct. tonus had e>t<*rnal shcliS. and 
! tliough these may he seen fo«sil as 
belenmites and ammonites, they have 
pei-si.stetl In only one living genus, the 
Aautihis. The eyes are verv large, those 
of one species measuring 15 in. across; the 
mouth has a parrot-like luMik and on Die 
tongue there Is a rasping ribbon ; tho sense 
of tuuch is hlg? !'" specialised in the arms. 
The cephulopods are all niarine, voracious 
anitnnlH whii'h feed on animal matter, 
espeeially on Crustaoea; they can sw im in 
a horizontal position or creep by means 
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of their arms, and they project thomaolvea 
backward swiftly by a contraction of the 
mantle. The ink-sac is a prland whh'h 
opens into the rectum, and contains a 
dark brown fluid in which is sepia; when 
alarmed the creature can exi)el this fluid 
and darken the surrounding water so as to 
cover its disappearance by a kind of 
‘smoke screen.* Amonpr the C, the sexes 
are always distinct, a characteristic not 
common among: molluscs, and the female 
is usually larger tlian the male. The eggs 
are largo and are attached in masses, called 
sea-grapes, to bodies in the sea, and 
immediately on hatching they present the 
appearance of a diminutive adult. The 
C. are divided into two orders, the 
Totrabrancldata and Dibramhiata, ac- 
cording to the number of their gills. In 
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the former order there arc four, and tlie 
species arc characterised by having no 
ink-sac, a well-develoifed external shell, 
a, futmel composed of two unfiiscd lobes, 
four kidneys and auricles, ami nninerous 
arms without suckers. Nautilus is the 
single living genus of tin's order, hut sev. 
are found fossil, the commonest being 
Ammonites. The Pibranchiata have two 
gills, and the species arc iisunlly furnished 
with an ink -sac; there is no external shell, 
the lobes of the funnel are fused, the 
kidneys and auricles ar«* two m number, 
and there are either eight or ten sucker- 
bearing arms. When there are eight 
amis and two tentacular arms these 
molluscs are known as Iieeapoda, and 
have an Internal shell, e.g. fossil IMem- 
7nte8, or the living Scjyia, the cutflc-flMh 
(of which the internal shell, or cuttle-hsli 
‘bone’ is sometimes suspended in parrot 
cages); when there are only eight arms, 
the creatures are Octopoda and have no 
shell, e.f/. Oefopus, the poulpe or octopus, 
and ArgonatUa, paper-nautilus. The 
reptoductioD of C. is remarkable in tliat 
one of the arms of the male becomes 
charged with sperm and Is used a.s a 
copuiatory organ: in some species (e.g. 
the Argonaut) this arm Is much tiiodifled 
(‘hectocotylfsed ’) and is left behind in the 


body of the female, whore It w'as described 
by Cuvier as a parasite. Idome deep-sea 
species of C., such as those observed by 
Meebe in his bathysphere, are enormous 
in size, being amongst the large.st of kuow n 
animals. 

Cephalotaoeee, smallest possible familv 
of dicotyledons, as it contains a single 
genus conslstiug of a solitary species, 
Cephalotu^ folUcitlaris. This plant, popu- 
larly known as New Holland pitcher plant, 
grows in the marshes of W. Australia, and 
is very closely related to plants of the 
order tfaxifragacem; it has a pitcher which 
closely resembles that of Nepenthes in 
structure and in the function of insect- 
catching. The flowers are hermaphrodite, 
apetalous, perigynous, with six pcriaiilli 
leaves, stamens in two whorls of six, a 
gj'meceiim, consisting of six free apocar- 
pous carpels each wltli a single basal 
o\ iile. The fruit is a one-seeded tollicle 
The family dilTers troin the Saxitragacoie 
onlv in the Iree. apocarpous carpels and 
basal ovules. Tlic upper leaves of tlie 
plant are flat and green, wliih‘ tlie lower 
loaves are those winch hear the pitcliers 
and have lids. 

Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, son of Beliis. 
liusband of (Jassiopeia and father of 
Andromeda. He was one of the heroes in 
tlic voyage of the Argonauts, and wius 
changed into n constellation after his 
death. (See Ovid, Met. iv. lUi'.i, and \. I'J.) 

Cepheus, in astronomy, a con.stellation 
of the N. hoiinsphere, surrounded liy 
(’assiopoia, Trsa Major, Draco, ami 
Cygnns. It is mentioned by numerous 
aiict. autliors, including Eudoxus and 
Aratns, but consideralile divorslt> appears 
as to the number ot stars.it (‘ontains, 
Ty( ho naming eleven, I’tolerny thirteen, 
and Hevcliiis fifty -one. prin. star, 

Alderaniin, is of tho tliird magnitude, 
while Di'ltu fVpliei is an interesting double 
star. 

Cephisus (Cephissus) (Ok. i<.rff/}La-(k): 
1. One of the largest rivs. of Attlcu 
Crodonlphtl (»r Sarantaporos), flowing S. 
through the oUve-g^o^e \V. of Athens into 
the liay of Dhaleron (near Elensis), E. of 
Piraais. It rises on tlio slopes of Mts. 
Dentelicon and Fames, and Is constantly 
ted by tlieir springs. 2. Al"!! a riv. 
flowing Ihrongli Fhocis and llreotiu 
towards the bed of the a net. Luke Oopala 
(Topolias). Now called Mavronero, it 
empties into the channel of Kubma. Its 
waters aro drawn olT in drainage canals. 

Cephreu, see Khaku 

Cephas, genus of liymenojiterous inuecta 
of tlie family O'phidie (alimi sawflies), 
which have no vvai.st and live on plajits. 
Tlie temales lay their eggs in stems or 
tw'jgs and tlie a bite larvie eat their way 
through and thus frequently are very 
destructive. (/. integer is an Amer. 
speeies which feeds on wdliow', and C. 
pyg^nuius a European spcoles wliich lives 
on com. 

Ctpola, typical genua . of perch-like 
Ashes of the Ccpolidie, or bandflah family. 
The Bpcelcs are all marine and inhabit 
European seaa; C. n/fieapma, the red 
bandflsh or red snakeflsh. Is a Brit, species 
which grows to an average length of 12 in. 
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Ceram, Zeram, Seram?, or Ceiram, ih. of 
the MoliiceaH, Dutch K. Indies. It is 
situated to the N.E. of Aniboyna, and is 
divided by the isthnni'a of Taruno into 
(jrcat and liittlc C. V'ery little is 
know n of the interior of the is. ; a rhain of 
lilts, crosses it, the chief height being 
Niifwi Koli (11,000 ft.). The land is 
fertile, and sago is largely giown. The 
exports arc timber, iron, <lried hsh, edible 
nests, and birds of paradise. Area about 
0005 SQ. 111 . Pop. 08,000. 

Cerambyoidae, or Longioorns, family of 
eolcoplxirouH insects which have elon- 
gated bodies, long autennm with their 
insertion much cmbraccil by the eyes, 
five segmented tarsi and no rostrum. The 
8i)ceies live on trees and herba<iOous plants, 
and the larvai are soft, whitish grubs, 
usually without legs. More than 12,000 
speeles are known, and many of them 
greatly damage trees, e.g. Sajterda popul- 
which attacks the aspen, and FJaphi- 
dwn nllosuin, the oak. 

Ceramics, technical name for tin* study 
of the art of xiottery in its widest sense, 
tliough pottery nowadays ten<is to 
di'sigiiate only the coaiscr articles riianuf. 
fnim clay, nnd porcelain is used to denote 
the finer articles. PoiTKuy. 

Ceramium. genu.s of marine algie 
belonging to the order Oramiaci'a*. It 
coD.sists (d delica u>i- iihuientous • <*a- 
weeds, with the tips of the tilumenls 
incurved and a corlic<il baud at the nodes. 
C. nibrum is a common species. 

Ceramius, genus of the liyimuiojiterous 
tamily Masaridie, is related to the true 
wasps of the family Vespida*. The fore- 
wings of Uie speeii^s are Hat, tlieii aiiieniuo 
clubbed, and their homes are usually 
underground cells. 

Ceram Laut Islands, grouj» of little is. 
belonging to the Malay Archipelago, and 
one of the Molucc a group. These i.'^. arc 
situated S. K. of (Vrnm, ll)e I'hief one 
being moiintuinous. 

Cerapus, germs of amphipculous orusta- 
eeans, is shrinip-likc’ in gimcral figure, ]>ut 
the first pair of limbs are small, and the 
second constitute strong pmcei*H; the 
antenna) are strongly dc\ eloped. (L 
tubularis lives in a small oyJindrieal tube 
and exposes only the anterior part of its 
body. The species occur m abundanc'e 
in N. America. 

Cerargyrite, olherwise called Chlorar- 
gyrite, or Horn-silver, mineral found in 
S. America and Australia. It is a form 
of silver chloride, containing 75 per cent 
silver and 25 pc*r cent cldorino. It Is 
remarkable for iiuillenbilit} and seetility, 
und is blackened by light. 

Cerasin, solid fastc-Iess insoJiibJe body 
obtained from cherry-tree gum. The ; 
soluble part of the arabin (c-oiif^tituting the ' 
chief part of gnm-arable) is dissohed 
out by digesting with water and <\ 
rcunalns. When C. is heatevi with nitric 
noid It yields miuie and oxalic ocHds. 

Cerastes, genus of vipers found In \V. 
Asia and N. Afiica. The males, and 
sometimes the fonialos, have a horn-like 
process over the eyes, and this feature is 
responsible for the name of the species 
C. corn^fus, the homed viper. The other 


species, C. ripera. has no horns and is 
said to have been the asp of Cleopatra. 

Cerastium, genus of Caryophyllaceie, 
the representatives of which are called 
mouse-car duckweed in Britain. The 
specie.'^ contain no valuable properties 
and are cimte iin -ornamental. 

Cerasus, name which Toumefort gave 
to a genus now usually Included in 
l*runu3, vvhic'h belongs to the Rosacea*. 
It was used to distinguish cherries from 
such fruit as plums, and it was divided 
into the true dien-ics, bird-chorrics, and 
cherry -laurels. C. vidgaris, the common 
cherry, is identical with R. Cerasus ] C. 
Padus, I ho common bird cherry, with P. 
dviutn; C. laurorerasvs, the broad-leaved 
cherry laurei, with P. Uiuroce rasas: C. 
Lusitanica, the Portugal laurel, with P. 
Lusitanwa. See 1*runu.‘=i. 

Cerasus, colony on the shore of the 
Black Sea. The colony gave the name 
to the cherry, a fruit wdiidi grow abim- 
dantly in the region The colony was 
originally ftumded fioiii Sinope. 

Ceralina, genus of solitary bees whidi 
lielongs to the group Seopuliiicilinoj of the 
family Apuia*, or Antliophila. Unlike 
most bees, the (’eratina has very little 
hair on its body, and like the carpenter- 
bee • »! the same group it bores In wood for 
its home. C. csrrulea is not uneommon 
in Britain. 

Ceratites, genua of fossil mollusc of the 
order Ariiinonoirlea. C. nndosus is a good 
example. 

Ceratodus (Gk. xtpw?, horn; o5oik, tooth), 
name given to a genus of dipnoid Ashes 
oiilv a lew of which arc still in existence; 
miinv species, however, have been found 
fossil Tlic bod*. IS long, compressed, 
covered with large, thin scialcs. there arc 
tvvo teeth In one jaw and tlic species 
fiave only one bmg. They are found in 
tlie Trias and less seldom in the Jurassic 
and living examples occur in the mud- 
fish of Quecnslami rivs. C’. forsteri is 
commonly called the barramunda. 

Ceratonia Siliqua, sole speclps of its 
genus in the Lcguminosa>, und is known by 
the iinine of carob-tree. It is found wild 
in the countries skirting the Mediter- 
ranean, especially in the Levant, and i,^ 
almost the only tree of Malta. The poiN, 
culled algaiToba, or St. John’s breail, 
contain a bW’eet nutritious imlp and arc 
used for cousuiiiption by human beings 
and domestic animals. They are said 
to be the tree which yielded the honev 
raten by St. John the Baptist, and tlic 
s(*cds are supposed to have been the 
original of the carat weight. 

CeratophyllacesB, small and obscure 
order of dieotylertonous, afiuntic nJanfs, 
conipn-homls the single genus Cerato- 
jdiyUaiii, comprising tlirce .species. ^ The 
flowers are diclinous, 1 he males consisting 
of about six to tvvolvc .stamens and as 
many perianth leaves, and the females of 
.sev. pcriiuith leaves and a single free 
carpel; there Is one ovule and the fruir 
Is an achene. ^ ^ 

Ceratophyllum. sole genus of Cerato- 
phyllu^'cai (g.v.) is represented in Britain 
oy C. demersuin^ ana C. sidimersum^ the 
homworts. They are found submerged 
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lu ponds and cUtdies as rootless plants 
witL mucb-<livided leave^s, tUe old leavos 
being Iiorny and giving tbein their popular 
uatue. 

Cerbera, genus of Apoeyiiatete. tlourishes 
in S. India, Ceylon, and Madagascar, 
tmmhin has a fruit from which the 
tangliiu poison is prociwed; it was for- 
merly used in trials of persons coii\lcled 
of crime, tlkcir guilt being e-stab, if It 
took effect, their innocence if tl>ey 
survived. 

Cerberus (Ok. ), uainu of the dog 

who guarded, the Infernal regions in Gk. 
mythology. Described in the poets as 
many-headed (Hesiod, Theog. ail ; Homer, 
Virgil), he is usually represented with 
three or tw'O hetnls. nml a tail or inane of 
seriients. He only attacked those who 
tried to cst ape from Hades. It was the 
twd^lfth labour of Hercules to bring 
up from tlic lower worhl. Hevelius 
gave the name also to a N. const ellation. 

Cerberus, g<*nu« of Colubridie, l>elougs 
to the siih-faiuily llomaloiisinie, and 
consists of viviparous, aquatic snakes 
common to the rivs. and estuaries of 
the E. Indies from Ih'ngal to N. Australia. 

rhynchiyps 1ms large ventral scales, 
and none of tJio species is fatal to inan. 

Cercamou (yf. 110b) famous Provencal 
troubadour, b. in Gascony. A Unsu) anil 
three of his amorous lyri(‘s survi\e, hut 
the 'pciatorelas. of w'hich nieiitioii is maiie 
by his old hitigrapiicr, is lost. Marcab- 
riiii, a poet of great originality of tliought 
and style and whose liistorical poems date 
from 113a to 114S, was a luipil of C. See 
F. Diez, Die der Troubodouirs, 1827, 

and Leben v. IVerke der TroubadoHr», 
1820 (later cds, by Ilartscb, 1883 and 
1882 respectivelj ). 

Cercaria, seientille name applied to 
many young Treinatode^ in the genus 
Disiommu, or liver-llukc. The> l»ear 
considerable rc.seiublance to the adult 
form, but possess a long, motile tail, 
Irequently have eyes, and the generative 
organs arc onlv rudiiifentarj . When the 
egg'ii» of a Distuwwm hatcli. tJie larva? 
search for a host, r.y., water-snail, and 
when the C. stage is readied in the host’s 
body they wriggle out of it, swim to 
another host or foreign body, k»se their 
tails, and encyst. In thi.s form they may 
be eaUin by a veitebrute. c.y. sheep, when 
tliey become mature and the larva? once 
more continue the 

Cercis. genus of legiiiiiluoas plants, 
flourishes in Europe, Asia, and America. 
C. SiliQuantrum, the Judas tree, so called 
from the tradition that the false cbsciple 
Imnged himself upon one, flowers in the 
open air in Hritain. In colour they are 
a bright pale red, and in tJic spring they 
burst out before a leaf appears. 

Curcopithecidee. one of the two families 
of Catarrhiiie Apes, is to be found only 
In the Old World. The dentition is the 
sfime as tliut of the Siiniida', the inter- 
uaMBl septum is |mrrow', the tail is never 
prehensile, cheek pouches may or may not 
i>e present, and Ischiai callosities are to 
be seen. The genera are divided amongst 
the two aub-famUica Cereopltherlme, e.g. 
macaques, matkdriU, green monkey, and 


Semnoplthecime, e.g. guere^as, langurs, or 
holy apes, and proboscis monkey, 

Ceroopiihecus, or Guernons, is a genus 
ol Old M'orld monkeys, wliich have long 
tails, ischial callosities, cheek i>ouche«, 
and are often brightly coloured, e.y. C. 
rallitrichus, tlie green monkey. C. diana^ 
the Diana monkey, has a whit-o heard. 

Ceroyon, son ol l^oseldon, or Hephivstus, 
and the king of KleuHis. He was a cruel 
tvraiit, put to death his duiigliter. Alope, 
and killed all strangers whom he over- 
came in wrestling. He was ultimately 
conquered and slain by Theseus. 

Cerdu, Juan Luis de (15()0 '-1643). Sp. 
author and tiieologiau, />. and cducattsl 
at Toledo, where he sjierit the greater 
part of his life. He entered a Jesuit 
oriler and was made prof, of tlieology and 
heUes-lct.tres. He is principally famous 
for his able commentaries on Virgil 
liiu'olicfi ami (t'eargirs iii 1GU8 and on the 
Auneui in 1012. He al.so ed. tlie works ol 
Tcrlullian in 1021. 

Cerdagne, W. part ol the prov. ol 
Roussillon in France during 1 he loiirteenth 
and tiftceiiUi centuries. The name is 
now applied to the land on tiio N. nml S. 
ot the Pyrenees, partly in Spain (Cata- 
lonia) and partly in France (ilept. of the 
Pyrcn<>es-()rierit all's). From its broad 
valley the U. T6v flows to France, and the 
R. Segre to Spam. 

Cerdic (d. :)34 D. was king of the W. 
Saxons and the ancestor ot all tlie kiiig'^ 
of England exi^ept Canute'. Hardi<*unut(‘, 
two Harolds, and William the Comiueror. 
It is .said that he was the nmUi descendaut 
from Wodiui. uml he lamlcd proUibly m 
llmnpsliiri' in the year He allied 

liiiuself with .-Esc ami Axilla and defeated 
the Rritons on iiianv occasions. In .^11), 
with (Jynric, he founded the kingdom of 
the \\ . Saxons. In .>30 he eonquered the 
Isle of Wight. 

Cereals, Cereal Grasses, or Cerealia, 
form a group of gramineous plants which 
are ciiltnaleil lor their edible seeds: the 
name is derived from Ceres, the eorn- 
gotldess of cJassieal m'jthology. Rotaid- 
eally speaking the term has no deflulto 
limits, for the species of some genera are 
often cult^^ ated for tlieir gram, w Idle their 
near allies are of no miportance as fiaid. 
The plants ha\e been grown from the 
earliest times, and freqiientlv the wild 
form from wlilch they have sprung is 
unknown, as in the wheat ami harle.v. 
The ( w hich ai e best know n to the hunuiu 
race are wheat or Tnfu-uin, barley or 
Ifordimn, rye or Sevale, oats or ^Irena, 
Tiuliaii eorn (maize > or Zm. millet or 
i*anirnm bdso Sorghum, Smetana, Pentii^ 
seliini), and rice or Ortji^o. 

Cerebral Softening, .s/e under BnAJN. 
iMseaaeH of the Urnin. 

Cerebration, Unconsciouf. It is certain 
that all eorihcious mental nrooesacH are 
aceompanied by molecular chaiigCH in the 
cerobruin (.see Function of the liravu 
under Rkain). Sir W. Uamilton and 
Dr. Carpenter believe that these changes 
In the brain itu\y go on without accompany - 
Ing couHelouf) action. As an example of 
thia, we may take the ordinary experloiu'e 
of suddenly r(?calllnts a tuiine or on 
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incident wliile in tJic uiiUst of st>mc Cereus, or Torch -thistle, large genus o£ 
entirely different line of thouglit, alter Catstaeete <‘oninion to tropical America 
having been unable to recall it while ami the W. Indies. Most of tlio species 
thinking definitely of it. According to are erect, the stem ia clougntcd, angular. 
Dr. (Carpenter, the cerebrum, after being seldom branched, and the fruit ia often 
put in action by the eousciousueHs, goes edible. Some of the members of the 
on working autoTnatieally. This luav genus bloom in the night-time, and are 
])erhaps ho regarded as the physiological sweetly .scented, e.7. C. iruinifulari» and 
interpretation of the psychological stiite- C. {/raiidiftonis, (\ aendts, old - man 
meut that the mind may undergo moiliil- cactus, is (overed with silkv wdiite hairs, 
cation without being conscious of the and (K tnufndewi is the tallest cactus in 
firocesses Jnvolveil. Nee .*-5ir W. llumilton, existence, roacldug a height of over 70- 
Lectures on Met(ii)hi/su's and Lof/uwol. \., ft. (\ /ia{jelhJonins, tlie creeping C., 
ISotl diU, 1K74; . II. Carpenter, Pnti- has thin sinmms brauclies, and C. 

vijdes of Me}dal VhysioLoav, I.S74. sja'ctosissl/nnb is noted for its heoutifiil* 

Gerebro-spinal Fluid, lies between the purple and red liowt is. 
coverings of the brain and spinal cord. Ceria, genus ot d'pteroiLs insects, 
'rh<5 outer covering is termed the dura belongs to the Syrphidie. or hover-ll\ 
mater, while the inner one which follows family. The body is elongated and 
the contours of the brain Is termed the sijmew’hat ovate m form, black and yellow 
pia mater, lietwecii these two there is a m colour, the general appearancii is wasi»- 
third, the arai-hnoid, formed of loo.se like. C, conoitHoidcs is a species rarelv 
connecting tissue. The C. K. is contained tound in Dntaiu, 

purtl> hei.wcon the dura mater and the Cerignola, In and episcopal sec ui the 
arachnoid, but mainly lictween the pia prov. of Koggia, Italy. It was near here 
mater anil the arachnoid. It passes over that the Spaniards under CJonsalvo da 
all the brain and siiinal cord, and acts os Cordova, delealed the Fr, under the due 
a currier of waste products and as a guard do i\omoiirs in l.'itKl. Taken by the 
aguliLst shock to either the brain or the Kigbt-b Arni\ tv.r.) in Se[)l. I!)43 m their 
sjiinal cord. It further rnalntains an advance to the Foggia plain. Doic 
c<liial pressure on the skull, lieiug variable 40.000. 

m (piantity. It is clear, pra<*tieaUy Cerigo land. Cythera), mo.st s»xutherl> 
colonrloss, liqnh* .1 very similar to of the Ionian Isles. It is very monntain- 
l\ inph It IS ahendaiu in old iJcopie. for ons, and covers an area of 1 Ui s^. m. The 
as the brain atrophies the umouiit of chief tn, is Cuspali which lies at the N, 
fluid iiiereuse.s. lend. Wheat. \ ines. olives, and cotton 

Cerebro-spinal fever, see under .Micmn- > are grown, and the pa-.tnre land is ox- 
(HTis. ! I'cllent. Sheep and goats are exporttsl 

Cerebrum, sre lInviN. 1 t(» (Ireece m great numbers. The is. was 

Ceremonies, Master ot the, title reunm- j colonised by the Dluemeians, and was 
-,eent of the Ulovernor of the Feast' of the ' i olehrated tor the worship of Venus, who 
N.4’. In the present «.lav it is usually | was sanl to hav come up out of tho sea 
ai*plieil to a person w'lio assumes eontrol 1 near this spot. Fop. 1 6, OOP. 
ot affairs at any social liiTict Ion, | Cerinthus l.c. \.J). 100), early Christian 

Cereopsis, genus ot anseriforin birds of ' heretic, wlio was a contemporary with 
the family Anatidte, is one of the IcHistithe last >ears of St. .John the Apostle, 
natatorial of its kind. (\ .\ or ic Holland i,K. \ Faii> accounts all seem to agree that the 
the New Ilolhiiid or ('ape Darren goose, ' prov. of V.sia was the scene of his work, 
Isa handsome bird otgre.v -brow 11 plumage, land llippolytus states that he had lii.-i 
Ceres- 1. Vil, In Fitc<hire, ^^eothuid. • I raining in Egypt, i'he teaching of C. 
11 m. S. E. of (’’npar. Fop. lll.'i. '1. Di.st. i was that the worhl had been made hv 
and tn. in Cape of (Jood llo]»e, near the | angels, ,irid the only part of the N.T. 
Ilex ]{. valley and 7.) in from ('ape Tow n. j he accept eil was extracted from 
It lias a good water supjdv au<l is a health j Matthew’s gosjiel. 

resort. Fop. of dist. 7000 <if the tn. ! Cerithium. gastropoil moilufk*. Is to be 
11)00. fouiul in marine, but inoixi often in 

Ceres, Koin. name ot the Uk. goddess la’ut'ki.sh. water. Idkeothersotthefanuly 
Demeter {(/.a.). tVrithmIiV. it has a long, niany-whoiieil 

Ceres, name given to I h<* tlr.Nl discovered turreled Miell, a .short branchial siphon, 
ot the asteroids, it wa-. first .seen bv and a horny ojuTculum. It wcurs 
Flazri at Falcrmo, Sicily, on Jan. I, 1801, fossilised in great ahuiulance. 
and observ'cd by him till Fi’b i:t. There j Cerium, one of the T-irc t'artli’ motals, 
was some dang(*r ot it^^ being lost ngniii, | eheiiii<;ai symbol Ce. Atomic weight 140; 
as by the time the iv'ws of its dlsi*overy I si». gr. 7-0; molting point 64a". It 
reached other astronomer'' in March, resembles iron in ai‘j>caranec U is 
observations wi'iti jmpo.S''lblc owing to its imvileable and ductile and a poor eou- 
proxhnity to the sun. The difficulty wa.s dnefor of e.leetrieit.v . Ibirnsiu air, and in 
overcome by the invention of a new tho form of w ire its ffaine is brighter than 
method of planetary orbit computation that of niagne.siuin. The mefal is pre- 
by Gauss. It Is not visible to the naked pared by the elect rol.v sis of Its fasetl 
eye, being of the seventh or eighth chloridt\s, with the addition of a small 
magnitude. percentage of soil mm or potassium 

Cdret, tn. in the dopt. of Pyr^n^es- chloride with iron cathode and graphite 
OHontales, France, near I’erpignan, with onmle. Sev. fixtures are used for 
talc quarries, cork and shoe-niaklug making lighters. C. occurs in a nninbor 
InduBtrles. Pop. 5000, of rare minerals, one of the commonest 
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being rnoim/ite sand ; atnl thorium and 
other rare metals contain up to 30 per 
cent of the oxide; much rarer, but 
containing some 00 per cent of the oxide, 
IS cerito. 

Cernusci (Cernuschi). Enrico {18‘2l-9C). 
It. economist, ft. at iMilan; fought as a 
Republican (1848-49), and in 1850 settled 
as a banker in Paris. In 1871, having 
incurred the iiostility of tlio Communurds, 
hejeft France and travelled in Egypt, 
China, Japan, KngJaTi<i, and America, 
lie was an advocato of biinetallisin, and 
his works, mainly on money iiuestlons, 
include M^canique de Vechange (1865): 
Jlluskm des soi'i€tffA eoop^ratiL'es (1866); 
*Si7rcr Vindicated (1876); Ije IhmHalhsme 
d quime et dcmi (1881). 

Cernusoo sul Naviglio, community 
situated 6 m. from Milan in Italy. l*op. 
6800. 

Cerocoma, genus ol coleopterous insects 
of the family Cantharidoi, is noted lor the 
extraordinary antenme of the males. 
The lirit. species appear on liowers m 
great numbers during the summer months, 
but tJie larva of C. Svhnaefferi has been 
found preying on the food stored in a 
wasp’s nest. 

Ceroxylon, genus containing ihe Amer. 
palms, is remarkable cliieily for C. 
andicola, the uax palm of the Andes. 
The plant grows to a height of about 
180 ft. among tho most rugged precipices 
of the wild region it inhabits, avoiding 
tropical plains; its leaves are 18 to 20 ft. 
long, ami the trunk is covered with a thick 
incrustation of wax winch is made into 
excellent candies. 

Cerreto, tn. and an episcoiial see in the 
r»rov. of Campania. Italy, 16 in. troin 
Benevento. It has a very fine cathedral. 
In the figlding of 1943 the (b»i*s. blew* 
up the eainpanilo of the Madonna del 
Carmine Church. Pop. ,"i000. 

Cerro de Pasoo, mining tii. and cap. of 
dept, of Jiinin, 120 m. from Callao, m the 
highlands of Peru. It has silver and 
copper mines which are extraordinarily 
rich, and there are therefore large smelting 
works. Coal and salt Are also found near 
by. There is a railroad connection with 
Lima via Oroya. It stands at an altitude 
of 14,270 ft. Pop. 15,000. 

Cerro Gordo, pass between the mts. in 
Mexico on the road from Mexi <!0 City to 
Vera Cruz and about 60 ra. from the 
latter. The Amei*s. under Gon. Scott 
defeated the Mexicans here in 1847. 

Cerro Largo, dejit in N.K. of Uruguay. 
It has tho Rio Negro on the N.W., and 
Brazil on tho E. l^arge herds of cattle 
are pastured on tho gross-covered downs. 
Its area is 5753 aq. m. Pop. 96,000. 

Certaldo, vil. in the prov. of Tuscany, 
Italy, 20 m. from Florence. It is tho 
place where Boccaerdo lived and d. (1313- 
1376). The tn. was heavily shelled In the 
Second World War. Boccaccio’s lioiise 
.was badly damaged, nud minor damage 
was done to the church of SS. Michele o 
Jacopo. Pop. (com.) 12,000. 

Certhia, genus.*- oi passerlfonn birds, 
consists of sev. species with moderately 
long curved bills, short wings, and stiff 
tail-feathers, which have large feet and 


strong claws well adapted for climbing 
about trees and rocks. The food consists 
of insects and their lar^ te. C, familiarise 
the tree-creeper, is an iu:tive little creature 
common in England, with a monotonous 
and often-repeated note. 

Certhiidse, family of passeriform birds 
known popularly as creepers. Tlic species 
have a long, slightly curved beak and 
theie is a sharp claw on tho hind toe; 
many utter shrill cries, e.y. Tichodroma 
murariue the W'all-ci'eepcr, Imt others arc 
songsters, e.g. Certhia familians, tree or 
common creeper. 

Certhilauda, genus of tho Alatididie, or 
lark family, of wliich the members dwell 
in arid plains initl deserts. Tho iiliiniage 
is dull-coloured, and the beak long ami 
curved. 

Certiilcatd, in law, may comprise cither 
(1) documents olHcially prepared l»y a 
court for the purpose ot notifying another 
court, or any one whom it may therealter 
eonccru, of anything directed or ordereil 
in the eertifying court; or (2) signed and 
written statements by various persons 
admissible ns evidence of the facts certilicti 
therein. Instances of the first kind are a 
bankrupt’s C. of discharge, a C. of con- 
viction or acquittal on a criminal cJiarge 
tried before a court of record, a ( '. 
of dismissal on a charge l>cforc a court of 
summary jurisdietjon, and a judge's C. of 
co.yt8. luHtances of the second class arc <i 
puhilo analyst’s U., a ( \ of the registratimi 
of a Brit, ship, an alien’s C. of naturuli- 
sation, an arciiitect's (;. as to tlio due 
performance of a building contract, a (\ 
of shares in a joint-stock company 
constituting the ilocnmeiit of title to the 
shares, and a (J. of deposit given liy a 
bankOT for the purpose of certifying that, 
the person nam€‘d therein has placed a 
certain sniii on dcjiosit account. 

Certification, in law of Scotland, means 
the express or implied notice to the 
defender (dcfemlant in Eng. law) that 
unle.ss he coinidics wdth the order in a 
summons, or shows a reason why ho is not 
bound to do so, certain penalties will be 
inflicted by the judge. The defonder may 
by custom obtain a special C. against the 
pursuer (plaintifi) if tho latter falls to 
prosecute, an action after having com- 
iiieiic'od it. 

Certiorari, writ issuing from one of the 
superior courts, directing the judges or 
olficor.s of an inferior court to transmit or 
cause to be certified {certiorari facias) 
records or other proceedings. Tho object 
of the removal is either that the judgment 
of the inferior tribunal may be reviewed 
by tho superior court, or that tho decision 
and tho proceedings leading to it may take 
place before the higher tribunal. The 
Crown ofiic<i rules nrovldc that indict- 
ments and proceedings from inferior 
courts in criminal matters 'may uot be 
removed by writ of C. unless Is clear that, 
a fair trial cannot be had in tho inferior 
court, or that some questidn of law of 
unusual difficulty may arise, or that a view 
of the promises or a special Jury in respect 
of which the indictment is preferred may 
be required for a satisfactory trial. Tho 
Central Criminal Court iq-r.) has a trans- 
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ferred jurisdiction by writ of C. from the 
various sessional courts within its juris- 
diction. A writ of C. is deiuaudablo as of 
right by the Crown, but a private prose- 
cMitor must apply for leave to olitain sucl» 
a writ. 

Certosa di Pavia, Carthusian inonastery 
in Italy about 5 ni. N. of Pavla. This 
monastery was inaugurated in 1306 by 
(iiovanni Gaieazzo VlJ?e<inti, duke of 
Milan. Tlie front exterior of the church 
is very elaborately decorated, and is 
c'onsidered one of the finest specimens 
of Itenaissance work in Italy. In the 
interior of the church are many beautiful 
pieces of sculpture, among which are the 
tombs of the founder, of Lodovico Moro 
and his wife Ueatrice d’Estc. There are 
also paintings by Borgognone, Solari. 
Luini, and others. The monks manu- 
factured a special litiueur. The monas- 
tery was dissolved in 1866, but it was 
made a national It. moumneiit in the year 
1801. It is close to this spot that Francis 
1. of France was taken prisoner by the 
impcrialibLs in 1525. 

Cerumen, coinmotily known as ear-wax. 
is yellow waxy matter, an<l Is secreted by 
certain glands which He m tlio passage 
leading from the outer car to tho tym- 
liamim or drum. Its purpose is to catch 
part Ides of dust and otlier substances, and 
so lu’cvcnt them fro..i damaging tlic drum, 
and it further serves t(> liiluicate the 
passage. Sometimes C. is formed in 
excess, and it then causes deafness. 
Oiling and syringing have in these eases 
to be resorted to so as to remove the wax 
which lias become hard. 

Ceruse, see WitiTK Lkap. 

Cervantes Saavedra. Miguel do (1.517- 
1 616), playwright, poet, and novelist, 0. at 
Alcahi do Ilcnares. 11 is jiarents were 
fairly well to do, but were not of noble 
lineage. Uis father, an apothecary 
surgeon, seems to ha\e moved about the 
country during the early years of O.'s life, 
and it is, of course, highly probable that 
C. went with him. From 1560 onward 
tho family lived In Madrid. In 1569 G. 
contributed some poems to a memoir of 
Isabel do Valois, tho wife of Philip II. 
In 1569 also we have indisputable evidence 
that O. wa.s in Homo. Maiiv theories 
have been put forward as to the manner of 
bis arrival there, but the probability Is 
that he served as a soldier In Italy and 
there entered the service of Aequivlva, 
1 ‘ccently raised to tlio cnrdiiinlate. In 
1570 he became a soldier in the regular 
service, and in 1571 ho took part in tho 
battle of Lepanto, serving on board the 
Marquesa. Ho was ill of a fever at the 
time of tho battle, but moisted upon 
fighting, and was thrice wounded. During 
the following yeiirs he saw active service 
at Nayarino and Tunis, and served in the 
garrison at Naples and Palermo. In 
1576 ho received leave to return to Spain, 
and armed with letters of recoin nieiidation 
from those In authority he set out for 
home. He sailed in a ship called tho SoU 
which was talcen on the voyage by 
Barbary pirates, and C. and his brother, 
together with many other Spaniards, were 
tahon to Algiers and there sold as slaves. 


C. became the slave of a man called Dal 
Marni and, since he was suppo-sod to be a 
man of considerable importance, was 
somewhat closely guarded. In 1576 ho 
tried to escape but failed, in 1577 his 
brother was ransomed, but the amount 
sent was not sufficient to pay bis ransom 
also, and in the same year he made 
another attempt to e.seape. He was 
captured and brought before Hassan 
Pasha, the viceroy of Algiers, by whom he 
was bought, and wlu) seems to have 
regarded the ‘manned Spaniard’ as a kind 
of mascot. C. .still had many plans for 
escape, and Ills parents were indefatlgatiie 
in liieir attempts to ransom him, and 
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finally, after much diffieiilly, he ua'^ 
rehmsed and returned to Spam in Oct. 
1580. reaching Madrid in tln‘ Dec. of 
the same year. During the yoars im- 
mediutelv following he seems to have 
visited Algiers and Portugal, and mav 
posribly have been in the Azores. Be- 
tween the years 1583 and 1587 he pro- 
duced many plays for the stage, very few 
of which remain in existence at tho present 
time. In 1584 he produced (r'llaat, and 
in tho Dec. of the same year he married. 
IIo found, however, that he could not earn 
sutfieient with his pen, although in the 
matter of dramatic plays it Jiad been 
exceedingly busy, and so m 1587 wo find 
him engaged in gathering stores for the 
Invlneible Armada. Between tuis dale 
and the end of the eenliiry his fortune 
sank lower and lower. The work which 
ho was doing was uncongenial, the pay 
was often In arrears, he \^n« unfortunate 
in the men ho employed, was in constant 
financial dlfllculties, and his unbusiuoss- 
llko methods cost him even the pittance 
which he wte earning. He was at least 
twice Imprisoned during this period, and 
by 1600 his condition was that, of extreme 
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poverty. He had .silU onntrlhiited Httio 
to literature and between 1585 and 1603 
his (contributions may be regrarded as a 
nc^liji^jble (luantity. In 1604. however, 
permission was irranted C. to publish 
Don Quijote de la Mancha, His work 
may have been n^acl in MS. previous to 
this date, but it was first definitely pub. 
at the beslnniiipr of 160.). Don Qmxotc 
sprang: into universal popularity .almost at 
once. The breadth (»f the humanity of 
the book and its general pliiloaophy did 
not at first .strike the public mind: but its 
e.ss(^ntially natural ehnmcter, its broad 
survey of the types ol the time, and its 
comedy appi'aled at once, and the liook 
lieeame a huge success. Eds. ot it were 
pirated; it was printed at. Madrid, at 
Lisbon, ot Valencia. Within siv montlis 
of it*; pan. Don Quixote and Sonelu^ 
IViiza were regarded as proverbial 
types of character. His main objcc’t. as 
(-’. himself said, was to ridicule Die 
romances of chivalry; the greater world- 
wide view of the book came only slowly 
and was not appreciated, because it was 
not seen by the greater number of his 
<’ontemporaries. Even after the pub. 
ot his grt'at book r. would seem to have 
tcmalncd poor. He had also at tins 
lime a number ot dornestie troubles, and 
m 1608 we find him living m very poor 
circum.stances indeed. In 1 609 he liecame 
a member of one of the Kranciscaii orders, 
and in 1613 he pub. and sold hi>*’ Xocvlas 
h'rcni places, a book vvliicli would Itself 
entitle him to rank as one of the greatest 
ot Sp. writers. It consisted of twelve 
sliort stories wTittcn in Ins own inimilable 
.style. Hetw^een this date and .1614 he 
pub. some plays and some iiiterhules. 
The plays are su-knowdedged by himself 
not to be good, but in most cases the 
prose is good. Tn 1614 also appeared his 
most famous poem, the ila*je del J*acno.^o, 
In 1614 was pub. a second part to f>on 
Qutxoii% tliis time, however, Irom the pen 
of one Avellnneda, who in lii> pretace 
taunted C. with hi.s poverty and 111 fortune, 
and openly aeknowderXged that whilst he 
knciw that he (the author) would not 
stand any chance from a litcr.arv point ot 
view in competition with C'., Im was 
determined to be tlie tii'^t in the market. 
The second part from the iicii of C. was 
pub. in 1615, and was r(^f*eived with as 
much acclamation as had been th^* first. 
His lost work, Tr^diajtis dc Fersnes y 
Sifnsmunda, the author did not live to sec 
pub.; he breatluMl his last in April 1616, 
the greatest of all .Sp. novelists. Hefore 
his death his Don Quixote had been trans. 
into many languages, of winch the Kiig. 
by Shelton w’«s the first. It was destined 
to become one of the most popular of all 
books of all laiigiia«:es. Fielding’s History 
of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews (I74‘i) 
was written ‘ in imitation of tlic manner 
jof Cervanb'^.’ Comph'te works (trails.) 
ed. by J. Fitzniaiirk^* • Kelly, 11101-6. 
Trans, of Don Quixude by T. Shelton. 
1612, 1620; P. ^ Motteiix, 1712; C. 
Jervas, 1742; T. Smollett* 17fta; J. 
Ormwby, 1885. Lives by J. Fitzmaiirioe- 
Kelly, 1892 (rev. ed. 1913); A. F. Culvert, 

1 905. See also J- Fitzmaurice-Kelly, 


Cervantes in PJngland, 1905. and CVr- 
rantes and Shakespeare, 1916; S. de 
Madariaga, Kssay on Don Quixote, 1935: 
L. H. Walton, ('errnntes, 1948. uud 
introduction to Don Qui.rote in Every- 
man’s Library. 

Cervera y Topeto, Pascual (1839-1909), 
Si>. admiral and cominander-ln-ehief 
during the Sp.-Anier. war of 1898. He 
was h. at .H*rez in the prov. of Cadiz. 
When the w’nr broke out, he sailed for 
(’uba with secret orders to defend Sp. 
interests. He reached Santbxgo on May 
19, and was there blockaded by Adm. 
Sampson, commanding the Amer. fl<*et. 
The Amers. tried to block the harbour by 
sinking the* Merrnmie, hnt failed to do so. 
and on .Inly 3 the Sj). Meet cudeavonred to 
escape. TJiis was done in response to 
public opinion, but against (^.’s judgment. 
The result was that the Amers. caiiturod 
or Slink every Sp. !ship. killed a third ot 
their crow's, and C. was made a prisoner. 
W hen the w'ar ended he returned to Spain, 
where he was tried liy court-martial, but 
bonou ra 111 y a c 1 1 n i tied . 

Cervetri, or Cervetere, vil. 20 m. W.N. W. 
ot Home. It, is built in a corner on the 
iim(?r side ot tlic anct. Etruscan walls ol 
the city Cu'rc. The old city corned on an 
extensive tradi* and was very prosperous 
down to the thirteenth c,enturv. It im 
noted for tho famous Etruscan graves 
some of w'hich arc cut out of the solid 
rock. 

Cervia, com. lu the prov. ot and l.'i m. 
trom the tn. of Havciina, situated 

on the Adriatic. It has a' bi'autifni 
cathedral. Pou. 1 0,1. '>9. 

Cerviilae, <lc(‘r lamilv, ot the nimfnaiit 
div. /Vcoro. IS divided into tin* sub- 
famili(‘s Cervinie and Moschiiue, the lattiu* 
eonsir,tmg of tlic single genus Monehns, 
the umsk-de(‘r ot Asia; .sev. extinct 
genera arc foniid lo.ssil. ’J'he members of 
the lamily arc disLlnguished by their 
antlers, Icalurcs possessed by nc otlicr 
rnmmuiits, winch arc jircscnt in all male 
deer but ^fosrhu.s and Ilydropotes, and in 
‘he tcmtilc^ also ot Itangifcr. the reindeer. 
In tlie genus FAaphodns the antlers are 
devoid of any branching, but in Cerrwi 
tlure are «ev. branches and thcn« may 
be as many as torlv-ciglit points. A 
gall-bladder Is present onlv in Mosehus. 
and in tlse family Hovidje (o.w.) only one 
genus l.ick.s tin’s organ; all dcr^r have two 
orificc.s to the lachrymal duct, and only 
one genus of ant.i'lopc ha.s this featiin*; 
and in sev. minor points the C. may be 
shown to dilfer trom the Hovida*. The 
.sixty or so .spcci(*s of deer are spread over 
Europe. Asia. America, and part of Africa, 
and arc totallv lacking in Australia. 

Cervin, Mont, see .Matterhorn. 

Cervole. Arnaud de id. 1366), also knowm 
08 Archririest. He was b. at P6rigord and 
was a l(‘ader of the Fr. nicr< 5 enar> troops. 
Ho enterxid the service of John Jl. of 
France in 1352 and foughjt against the 
Eng., ospoeially (ii.stingui.^lng himself 
at the buttle of Poitiers in 1356. In 
13.57 he invaded and looted Provence 
and coiunclled Poi )0 Innocent VI. of 
Avignon to a large sum of money. 
Charles V. of France made use of him In 
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13.59 to diBporHo other bandn, the Tard- 
Verius. In 1365 he g:atherc(l all hiH trooiw 
together on the ALsatjon frontier with a 
view of quelling the Turks, hut his men 
were so riotous and disordiu ly i hat Charhis 
IV. of Germany would not consent to 
their passing through his country. C. 
was murdered the following year by one 
of his lieutenants on the occasion of a 
new expedition against the Turks. 

Cervus, see Dkkk. 

Cesalpino, see G/i£.satj'im;s. Anpukas. 

Cesari, Giuseppe (ir>08-l(i4U). culled 11 
Cavaliere d’Arpino. lie was a painter m 
Rome of very lugti repute, ainl was the 
rival of (Jarraeei and C'aravaggio. llis 
work, howe-vcT, is not ai curate, nor is the 
perspectne good, but it 1*5 consuh'rcd 
very pleasing hy some, ills best works 
were a Rom. b.-ittle picture and ‘The 
Death of t^ieero.’ 

Cesarini, Giuliano (1389 -1444). also 
known as Cardinal Giuliaiio. Uo was an 
It. diplomatist. He learnt law at Dadua, 
and won the favour and patrouago of 
l'oi)e Martin V., w'ho conferred the title of 
cardinal upon him in 1426. In 1430 he 
was stmt to Germany as legate to 

get ready a crusa.de against John Huss 
ami his followers. He was present at (he 
haltlc of Taus m 1 4 31 . He became presi- 
dent of the Coimeil of Bahlc m 1131, but 
as ins Tiro positions 'At're not agreeable to 
the council be reslgiJ»-‘d m 1438. The 
king of Holatid, Latllslaus 111., hatl con- 
quered the Turks and uunle a treaty with 
them, when (I aiiproacliod him as luiiial 
legate ami persuaded lum to go back on 
his word. The result was disaster. In 
14 44 they fought the Turks at Varna, ami 
both <J. and the king were killed. 

Cesarotti, Melchiore (1730-1808), It. 
WTitcr, b. in Padua of noble but poor 
family. He beeaim* a lu’of. of Gk. ami 
lleb. at the univ. m 1ns nutive tn. in 
1768, and lield that i»osition all ins life. 
When Italy was invaded b\ the Fr.. he 
wrote in defeiiee of their cause, and 
Napoleon 1. made him a knight of the 
Iron C’rowii, and gave him a pension. Hy 
way of expressing his gratitude lie iienneil 
a very ful.sonie poem to Na|»oleoii called 
Prouftt. His most iinTiortuiit original 
work was .Sopf/m sulln t'llosojia detle 
Liriuue, which he wrote iii J78.5, In this 
he advocated a free de>eloi>meut of lan- 
guage as oi>i)osed to the teaching of tlie 
Della CTusean Academv a( Florence. He 
also wrote a book calhsl b'llosopa del 
Gusto. His gri’at work of translation was 
Maepherson’s Gftsjo/i, done in 1763, but be 
produced a eomiileter ed. in 1772. Tins 
was thought much of in Italy, ami it 
exercised a greal Inllucnce in (hat country 
and elsewhere. Hi"' introductory iiri'fine 
was tmns, into Kiig. and ed. with note-, 
by J. McArthur in 1896. He also 
attempted, by way of translation, a 
l>ro80 version of tlie Jhad. which he 
followed with a long ver.se paraphrase 
running into 10 vols., entitled La Morle 
d*EHore. In 1772 ho Iraris. some of 
Voltaire’s plays and Oniy’s Elegy. 

Cssare witch, see Tsar. 

Cesena (anet. Csesena). tn. and eplsenimi 
see in tJio prov. of Forll, Italy, 17 ni. from 


Rimini. It has a splendid Malatesta. 
library and also a cathedral and a citadel. 
The iicople spin silk and mine sulphur, 
ami the tn. is noted for its wine and 
hcini). The I’r. defeated the Austrians 
here in 181. 5, Dante alludes to its hist, 
in hi.s Inferno. In siiite of lighting in tiiis 
area in the course of the Second World 
War there was no serious damage to any 
of the city’s monumental buildings. The 
church of Sun Doinoiueo hail its roof 
ilamaged and the Palazzo Com unale (tn. 
hall) also sustained some damage. The 
Palazzo delle Soiiole, which housed the 
above-mentioned library, founded in 14.52 
and eontairung some 400 valuable MSS. 
and ineniiabula, as well as the picture 
galleries, w'as unharmed. Poi>. 16,000. 

Cesenatioo, com. and seuTtort on the 
Adriatic in the prov. of Forli in Italy, 
14 ni. from Rimini. Brit, ships bom- 
barded it in 1800. PoTi. 10,00t). 

Cesky-Brod (Grr. Bbhmisch-Brod), ohl 
tn. In c:zc(‘hoslo\ akia, 20 m. F. of Prague. 
Pop. 4500. 

Cesky Krumlov (Ger. Krumau), tn. of 
Czechoslovakia, on an is. iii the Molds u, 
14 III. S.S.V\ . of Budejovice. Maniifs. 
include linen, cloth, paper, celluloid, hemp. 
There is graiilutc milling also. It has a 
fine old castle. Pop. (1921) 8200. 

Cesme, Asiatic Tnrkiw . see Chksmk. 

Cesnola, Luigi Palma di, Count (1832- 
1901 ), explorer, b. at Rivarolo, near Turin. 
He fought in t he war with Austria in 1848. 
in the (’rimean war, and in the (hvil war 
in Amerii a he had a command with the 
N. army. In 1865 he w’as made Amor, 
i-onsul at Ca prus, and w hile in that posi- 
tion ho began his exea\ations at Dali, 
(hirnim, and Larnaca. The Museum of 
.\rt m New’ York bought nearly ail his 
collection, and he was ayipoinUid its 
director in 1878. He brought out a book 
iMilitlcd Cyprus : its Ancient Cities. Tombs, 
and I'em files ( 1877). 

Cessio Bonorum, m Scots law, a system 
which enabled any iierson who was in 
l>ri.sou for civil debt, or against whom 
suih u writ of impri'^oninent had been 
is.sued, to Tu’cseut a iietition .setting forth 
his inability to meet his liahilitie.s and 
his willingness to convey the whole of hi"- 
projierty to a trustee for the benefit of bn 
creditors. (.\ B., like the old insolvency 
system in England, wiis rhanicten.sed 1)V 
this important ditTereneo from rnercantilt^ 
buiikruptey, that the iierstm who obtained 
the luivllege was not discharged from his 
ilebts, but only from proceedings against 
his iierson. Since the Deldors Act, 1889, 
wdiieh virtually aboll.*«luMl iiniirisonmont 
for debt, the iiroeess of C. B. is applied to 
soqiie.st ration (in FiOg. law, ‘adjudica- 
tion’) in minor bankruptcies, for the 
purpose of reducing expenses. 

Cession (Lat. cederr, to 5iC‘hl), name 
given in internationai law t-o the format 
transfer of ter. from one state to another. 
This may be the r<‘sult of a gift, an 
excliange. or a sale, but is more usually 
due to the fortune of war, most FIs. 
having been exacted tia the price of peat'o 
between wan big nations. The consent 
of the people of the ceded ter. Is not 
essentia], but deference is often paid to 
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their uishes, except by modern totali- 
tarian states. Their t‘lvil and political 
i‘iB:ht8 should be and generally have been 
determined by the treaty under which the 
O. is made. Apart from special stipula- 
tions, the citizens transfer their ullcgiance 
from one sovereignty to the other, obtain- 
ing their share in the rights of the now 
state, though, in recent instances of 
‘cession,’ as, e.g., in the ctise of Czecho- 
slovakia and Iceland, the Cer. and 
Uussian Govs, first set up pui)i>et govs, 
and then accorded the inhab. only such 
rights QS wore convenient to tier, and 
Russian interests respectively. But, ac- 
cording to international jurists, the i»osi- 
tion is that old laws continue valid until 
altered by the new sovereign. Titles to 
property and personal relations remain 
unchanged. If the citizens shuuhl suffer 
loss of proficrty by the (he ceding 
state is not hound to indemnify tliem. 
I'sually a clause in the i.\ treaty deals 
with the (iiiestion of debts. As the object 
of C. is sovereignly over the ceded ter., 
all such individuals domiciled tlierein as 
are subjects of the ceding state become 
ipso facto by the C. subjects of tlic 
acquiring st.ite. The hardship involved 
lit tlie fact that iii all ciiscs of C. the 
iiihiil). of the ter. who remain lose their 
old citizenship and are handed over to a 
new sovereign whether the> like it or not, 
revived after the First World War a 
movement in faNour of the claiiv^ that no 
C. should be valid until the inhab. luul by 
lilebiscite given their consent to the O. 
Moreover scv. treaties of (!. eoncludeil 
during the niiietccntli century stipulated 
that the C. should only be valid provided 
tiie inhal). consented to it through a 
plebiscite. But it seemed doubtful 
whether the law of nations would ever 
make it a eondition of every C. that 
it must be ratified by n plebiscite. By 
the treaties of tieai^.e after the First World 
War the method of a plebiscite was 
adopted in a number of cases. In any 
ease tbe hardship of the inhab. being 
handed over to a new sovereign against 
their vvill can be les>cned by a stipulation 
in the treaty of (;. liinding the aeq Hiring 
state to give the inhab. of the ceded ter. 
the option of retaining their old citizen- 
ship on making an express decJaratioii. 
But it must be eiiipliasiscd tliat. tailing a 
stipulation expressly forbidding it, the 
aexi Hiring state may expel those inhab. 
who have made u^e of the option and 
retained their old citi/eiisbip, since other- 
wise the whole pop. ot the ceded ter. 
might actually consist of aliens and en- 
danger tlio safety of the ac<iiiiring state. 
In many cases an option of iicutmlity 
\va.s acc!or<led in the tn'aties o1 i»ea<;e 
following the First World War to the 
iuhab. of ters. ceded under them. The 
tenna of the option varied in each par- 
ticular easfi; but the general principle 
applied was that jiersons habitually 
resident in ceded ter. acquired ipso facto 
the nationality ot the state to which the 
ter. had been trtinsferred, and lost the 
nationality of tbe ceding state. Never- 
theless such persons, if over eighteen 
years of age, might opt for their old 


nationality, and if they exercised that 
option their choice covered a wife and 
any children under eighteen years of 
age. They must, however, in that 
ease remove themselves to the ter. of 
their old state (L. F. L. Oppenholm, 
Internalional Law). See T. J. Lawrence, 
Principles of International Law, ID 10; 
W. E. Hall (eil. Higgins), Treatise on 
Internaiional Law, 1917; J, L. Bricrly, 
'The Law of Nations, 192.S, 

Gessnock, tn., New S. Wales, 130 m. 
W. of Sydney. Bop. 7000. 

Cestoda, or Cestoid Worms, form an 
order of Platyhclminthcs, or fiat worms, 
and from their elongated shape are knowm 
os tapew'orms. Tlicy are all parasitic 
and only one genus reaches tlic adult 
stage outside the alimeutary canal of 
vertebrates. The kiiioworru consists of 
a head, or srolcw, whicJi attaches itself to 
the lining of the canal by suckers or hooks, 
and most of the species then sliow a long 
chain of segments, or proglottides, each of 
which, when separated from the other*^, 
lives as an independent animal. A few 
species, however, have no ext(‘rrial seg- 
mentation, and do not break otY in this 
wav- In no species are there sense- 
organs, vascular system, mouth, or ali- 
mentary canal, food being absorbed by 
the body Iroiu the host, but there are a 
nervous and a well -developed excretory 
system. The life liist. is curious. Tim 
ifetachcd proglottides pass out of the host , 
and the eggs ai-t* scattered, 'riicso are 
swallowed bv a new’ host in its food or 
drinking-water aiul tlic enil)r>’os eventu- 
ally bore into the blood-vessels and an^ 
carried to tbe various organs. 'I’bereiipon 
thev change nil.o a cgstw or blndder-wonn, 
and develiqj a scolex, and if the animal in 
whu’h lliov live IS eaten by another the 
scolex passes into this final liost, enters 
tin* alimentary canal, and matures. 
Among the vertebrates attacked by the 
(\ arc man, «log, sheep, ox, liorsc, hart‘, 
rabbit, squirrel, fox. pig, rat, mouse, frog, 
and sov. birds. Di pftgUobolhrtnni tat ant 
{Httihriorcphalus latns), the largest species 
jircNing on man, may attain a Umfhh of 
.30 It.; ('(vnurns fcrcbrnlis destroys many 
sheep, causing tlic disease of staggers; 
and various members of the genus Tirnia 
arc dangerous to liuinan beings who are 
not vegeturlan in habit. 7’. snginata is 
the beef tapcAvonu, still common in many 
countries; 7\ sol nan, the pork tapeworm, 
is now very rare. The hladder-worni 
stagf of T. ertiiion orrns sets up hydatid 
cysts in various internal organs; this 
specie^ hceoines adult in dogs and conse- 
quently it occurs chictly in people, e.r;. 
Eskiinoes. closely associated with these 
animals. 

Cestracion, typical gcmis of Cestraclon- 
tidte, the bull -shark tamily; oexjurs In the 
Pacilic and K. Indies. C. philippi Is 
known popularly a'h tho J^ort Jackson 
shark. , 

Cestus: 1. Thongs of leather w^hich tho 
CSk. and Rom. boxers Woro on their 
hands. They were not used, as aro 
modern boxing-gloves, to solten tho blow, 
but to make it harder, as those thongs 
were often woightCMl with iron and lead. 
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‘J. Nnme pivcn to the muffle belt of 
Aplirodite (VeiiiLs) which made everybody 
who behold her tall in love with her. 

Cestus Veneris, or Venus’s Girdle, Is n 
Hliecaes of Ctenophora f<mnd in the Medi- 
terranean and Atlanti<*. The body of 
tliid cnilenterate la nmeh comiircaHcd, and 
becomes ribbon-like in stiape; it often 
exceeds one yard in leugLli. (J. riectcnaliH 
resembles it in upiHiaranco, but has a 
patch ot orariffo at eneli end of its bialy. 


head of tlie animals is always very large, 
the nostrils are seen ns a Ringle or double 
bhnvhole placed generally far back on the 
skull, the bones arc spongy and full of oil, 
teeth arc few or absent, there is no 
collar-bone, the eyes are tiny when com- 
pared with the bulk ol tlieir owner, and 
there i.s no external ear. The females 
usually bring forth one at a birth: their 
two mamma-, are inguinal in position and 
arc adaptc'd to the timction of feeding the 


( KSTOI) \ 
(TAIM'.WOHMS) 

h\ man Ilf), ht'.ul, 
N, /U‘(k, IMi pi O' 
glo* lidi's, 

I' i’tt' - hviufi I-rrc 
piOJ'loftl^ ,IU(1 (gg- 

UT, iitriii^, 
C’lA u;t‘iuuU apiTtun- 
litiiluyo witliip tlif 

Itip’il H, lifx.u ai.tli 
tiiibiyo, J*sC, pio- 
s( olr.\ ; M, inusi k- nl 
pig; SC, moK v . lil. 
bladfk-i 



Cetecea, large order ol mammals, con- 
sisting of ^YlnlU^s, dolpfnn.-, and porpoises, 
but the purely aqnatu- habit of its 
members lias ofh'ii led them to ho chissed 
vulgarly and erroneonslj with fishes. 
7’hey are llslilike in form, having a 
tapering tail expanded into horizontal 
iiiikes whicli nhl the creatures in their 

f iowerful locomotion, there are no posU'rior 
imbs, and the anterior limbs arc converted 
Into paddles wiiieh are unprovided with 
external digits. They are unlike fish in 
nearly all important ehnraet eristics, sueh 
as that they possess warm blood and 
breathe air; in connection with tliis 
feature it may here be mentioned that in 
spouting whales do not lilow sea- water, 
and any water that can be seen is the con- 
densed vapour of their breath. Among 
tho C. a hairy covering is always absent, 
but It la represented usually by a very few 
brisUy hairs about the mouth easily 
counted; tho warmth of which they 
would be deprived by tho absence of tho 
coYoriug is amply replaced by a thick 
layer of blubber under tho skin. Tho 


>oung 111 the water; tlie mother proves 
most devoted to her ofIs]>riiig. Whales 
are very widely distributed throughout 
tho seas of tho world, and a fcAv are to be 
found in rivs. of Asia and S. America. 
On land they are helpless, and after being 
for a siiort time out ol tlieir native ele- 
ment they die, proliably crushed by their 
own w'oight. In diet all cetaceans are 
carnivorous, their chief food being cuttle- 
fish, crustaceans, jelly-fish, and true 
fishes; some even devour seals and smaller 
whales; tlie whalebone whales are said to 
feed oil the minute annuals of tho surface 
waU‘ia (plankton), in disposition they 
seem ffentle and docile. The minimum 
size of one of these amrnals is about 3 ft,, 
and the maximum is tlie enornioits length 
of 85 ft. Fossil C. ha\o l>een ftmiid in the 
Eocene, Miocene, and Plioocnc, and the 
sub -order Archaooceti comprises a single 
genus, that of the extinct Zouglodnii. 
The two sub 'uders of living C. are the 
Mystticoceti or w'Jialebone whales and 
the Odontooetl or toothed whales. In tho 
former div. are to be found tho species 
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'knf>wn 08 rljprht whales, rorquals, the ^rey 
whale, the blue whale, and the humf)* 
hark -whale ; in the latter ooriir the Hperni 
'whaieft, bottlenose, dolphins, pori)oises, 
the namhal, white whale or beluga, the 
killer, and the pilot wha-le. See separate 
artieles for products and siverles. hVr 
atao Whale. 

Getatea Alba (formerly Akkerman), 
foH. tu. in Bessarabia (Rumania), nmr 
the mouth of the Dniester, and alxuit 30 ni. 
y.\^^ of Odessa The chief industry is the 
laisin}^ of fruit, especially grapes, but 
fish and salt from the ncighluuinug lakes 
are also exported. Po]). 40,000. 

Cethegus, name of a patrician Horn, 
tamily of the Cornelian eJnn. 

Marcus ('nrnriius ('cfhetjus was twice 
censor, ii. ‘200 n.c. and 201 n.o. rcspcc- 
tiv’cJy. JP' was iiotctl for his rhetoric 
and correct manner ni speakinir. lie d. 
in 10(5 H.C', 

(rams Cornelius ('elheijns was one of 
Catiline's tonipanions in hP <‘orispirae.v 
of 03 B.c. He stayed in Rome intending 
to murder the chief senators, but Cicero 
arrc'^ted him and liad him pur to death, 
is said to have been a worllilcs-. and 
\ iolcnt man 

Cetin (Ca.HaiOj?, fatty crystalline siih- 
slunee, insoluble in water, but soluble in 
aJcohfil and ether. It nudts at 10’ C. 
and volatilises at ;h5(c (’. it is thc<*hief 
constituent of spcrma<‘(*ti, a wax tound 
in the body rif the siu*rm whale and other 
■ eetacea. C. is emrilovaai as an emolhent, 
and for the .nanut of eamlles, etc. 

Cetiosauru.s, genus of large hnssil 
Dinosaurs in the or-der Sauropo<lo. This 
reidile was four-footed and herbworous; 
its remaiiH occur in the Middle .Turn of 
1-higland, but botli .skull and <*ervieal 
vertebra* are unknown 

Cotonia, genus of coleopterous insects of 
the family Scaniba'idie, inhabits warm 
lands. anrnla, the rose-<‘baf(‘r, is a 
beautiful bright green be«*tle. Both larva 
-and imago fcerl on vegetable substances, 
but C. fforicola is sai*l to live in ants’ 
nest-s in the larval state and to eat tiie 
yotthg. 

Cvtotolitas ((jk KijTos whale, ear, 
fttione). pa.rt.s of tlu- car-bone of a 
whale found fossil in great nbun^lance in 
the Upper Tertiary on aeecmnt of their 
hardnesK. Tliey have b<?eTi usisi in the 
niatiuf. ot .snperphosTihate of t>ota.sh for 
artificial manure. 

Cetraria Islandioa, r»r Iceland Moss, 
frwUcoHC or slirUh-like lichen pnxfurcd 
nio8fly from Norway and leehmd, bnt 
.Also A native of the lughor mts of N. 
DHtaln \Vh?ii dry, It is almost odourl(*Ha 
Atid the tAHteis hitter and unpleasswit. but 
'When the hitter prineifkle is removed it 
l>ccori»e« A wholeHome and luilatahh* food. 
It must first. iKi boih*d in water, npon 
-whhA ft becomes a mwilaginons fluid; 
unk5«* steeped It is offenslxely bWter, 
and its pupgstive pTDt‘ertle8 have given 
It the DA me of f Aachen raihartims, 

Catte (ADct. SAdHMi), sciarwt in IR’PAUlt, 
Finanee, and situated 17 tu. S.W. of 
M^tpeiller at the entrance to the Tlian 
hugoon, and ^ few' mitee R. of the TneetJug 
•of tli« Canal dA Mtdi with the Mediter- 


ranean. It has an exctdlrnt harbouT, 
and Its pea-bathing and minerHl springs 
form a gmtt attnietlon to vi.sitoi*s. There 
Is an extensive fishing industry and the 
prin. trade is done in lioueiiis, beer. 
wiiie,s, and brandy, all inaclo in the tn. 
The tn. is of (5k. fonudation. Pop. 3t),0()0. 

Gettinje (Cetynye), formerly the cap. 
of Montenegro; but, nestling as it docs on 
a bare idatean (5000 yds. long by 1000 
wide beneath the Dla<*k Mt., it was much 
too close to th(‘ guns of (-attaro for 
safety when .Vustvian mihtarv powei 
began to draw .soutbwaid in the First 
World War. Its sole building of any 
size is the Nt*w Palace, which was built 
by King Niehola.s. Tbe old palace, the 
Bihurda, in ap]>earauce like a tortre.ss, 
was a military school tluring the Fir<l, 
World War 'riie walj-! of the In. wcic 
dismantled jus( Ijcfnrc the war. For tin- 
rest C. is a tn. ot cottages and a hwv 
re.sidenccs ot Iokjkiums Pepcaledly, 
.sjnee it.M foundation in 1 tS4 C. bus fallen 
to the Turks, but at last, in 17 1.'), with 
the nitl of Kiissian meici'iiancs. the 
Monteuegrin.s siuii'cdcd in flnxing out 
the 'rurks for c\er. \fter the battle ))t 
Mt LovcIkmi in 101(5 its tall was certain. 
Alter that ex cut , th(‘ Monti'iiegnn 
authorities ])i*oj>osed to traiisler Ibe 
."eat ol gox . to N'lksbicb. but tbe vvhoie 
countrx' xxas ultimately .ibsorbcd in 
Yugoslavia Poi>. lu 10 IS it 

xxas announceil that the war-damaged 
town of Podgorica x\a-» being rebuilt as 
t.he future tap ot Moutmiegro, umhu 
the name of Titograd 

Cetus. The Sea Monster, is a constel- 
lation situat4*(i b(*loxx’ I'isees and \rii‘s, 
and was siijipost'rj to r■('pr'es(Mll the sea 
iiion.sl,<‘r about to devour \ndrom(*<la,. 
Mlbougb it (oxers a laigc* expanse of 
sky, no .star in d is of a bngbtei magnitiuh* 
than tbe I bird. Mira C'«‘ti is a long- 
jMTiod xariable. In about 332 days it, 
iii(iease>i in brightness trom beloxv the 
ninth niagnitud(‘ (when it is only xisitik* 
xvitb a telcseopi') to about the s(‘eond 
magnitude, ami I ben (h’clines. Its i)eriod 
v'nrH*s from 32b to 370 flays, and its 
maximum and rniniTimm luminositv is 
n<r*. invariable It is historically inter- 
esting as being the first recorded xarlalile. 
Its fluctuations being noticed in the first 
iretarice by l>ax]d Fabririus in ioOd. 
(’. eoTitain.s luaiiv <vf the so-called xvhite’ 
nebulse, one of the most important 
being diHcox'cred bx' f’arolino llcrsehet 
in 17S1. It was at fii*st thought to be 
ellJptienl in form, tmt its true shajH* has 
noxv been shown by Dr. Roberts to Ik‘ 
spiral. 

Cetyl AVcohol, sec Ktii.xi.. 

Cetywayo, phonetically spelt Ket^hwyo 
(r. 1 8.^(5 -84), son of the Zuli> king PandA, 
whom ho deposeit In IH.'ifl. He defeatxMl 
his fmvther IJmbnlaz^ie ufirt then his 
right to the throne was gckBowh'dged 
lyy Natal on the conditlon.sf thni ho <.VH- 
persed his troops ortd gave his barl>Hr- 
otis mode of govriftiiifg. ft was owing to 
the Transvaal being annexed In IKT7 that 
Rnglatid had to eiiforoe th^ae meaffuros. 
and In lft7Il C. was made A ppisoncr by 
MaJ. MaHer and ledgx'd in Oape Town. 
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He was bron*fijt to KiiKlautl Ui lh.S2, hut 
through presHure ot imhlic opinion he 
was reHtorcii as king of the Zulus again 
in 188:1. llovvover, very soon after he 
returned to liis unlive land lie was 
nttaekcd and heatc'n up hy one of his 
old eneiides tmnied I'sihepu, and had to 
HiM‘k an usyhiiii in the native re'^ervt* on 
lint, ter. D. at JOshowe Teh. 8. 

Ceulen, or Keulen, Van, .sw Va.n 
tiKi T EX. 

Ceuta, fort and seaport heloiiging to 
irpain and situated on the K. of the 
Moroccan peiunsul.'i, which juts out N. 
towards (jihrultar. It is supp<».sed to he 
the anct tn. Ahylo, one of the mythical 
rilltirs of Hercules. It consists of an old 
In. rarlit on the tongiuj of lh(' peninsula, 
and a new tn. running up the lulls at the 
hack. 11 IS a bishop’s sec, and has a fine 
hfteenth-ccntiiry cathedral. C. was a 
\ery husj tn. once and di<l a great trade 
niider both Horn, and Arab rule. It was 
( oiHiuered by King ,lolin 1. of Portugal in 
1 11,'), hut jiassed into the hands of Span! 
Ill loHU. Pop. 10,000. 

Ceutorhynchus. genus f»t coleopterous 
insects of the family Cuiculionidte, is a 
small weexii with many species, which 
trcuucnts various plants. 

Cevadilla, Sebadilla, and Sabadilla, 
ar(‘ \ai*iouH Sp. -Mexican names aiiplied 
to liliaceous plants containing vcratiine. 
>>('ho>nocauIoii ofrrn, ..'c one of these 
filants and the alkaioid is dt'rived from 
its lined fiuits, //c/oa/us ojfirhmle is 
another '-pecies. a native of N. AmeruM; 
\'emtnitn alhum, often known as white 
liell chore root, ami 1'. mharhllo are 
gatfuu'cd for the veratriric- Yielding rlu- 
i^omes. 'Phese hcllehorc alkaloids, of 
unknown constitution, hut of i-onsidcrahlc 
ph.\ siological activit>. lia\c not found 
much use in medicine. 'I’lie nlkaloiM 
jerriue forms crvstalline salts. Proto- 
rrrntrine is very poisonous arid lauscs 
violent smsving. 'I'he o( lu'r alUahdd'-, 
in'iiitneralnfiitn' and reratnudme are of 
lilth* importi'uue Srv olsn Vihvtuini:, 

VlUlATHTM. 

Cevadine. alkaloldal suhstance found in 
hellchore and sabadilla. It oe< urs m 
whlti' crvslals, soluble m water, alcohol, 
and ether. Jii niedieme it has been used 
to expel worms, hut it is \ciw polsoijons. 

C6vennes (from (’ultic root, rj. Welsh 
cc/a, ridge), imiiortant nit range in S.K. 
France, extending (in its widc.st appli- 
cation) from Canal (In Midi (N of Carcas- 
sonno) to the S. of the (’(^tc d’Or. Tins 
range Is some 830 m. long, forms the S.K, 
border of the (‘cntral pJ.iicau and th<‘ 
vvotershed htdwccn the Phone and 
liuroniie. Sometimes the name is eon- 
flned tn the S. ranges only, ending at 
the gorg(^ of the ('’hassezac N. of Mon- 
tague de Loz6rc. In ils narroAvest 
signification it means onh I host* mt.s. K. 
of the plateaux of the Cau^-^^t's, hegJiming 
with I<oz^>re plateau and ending wltfi 
tlio.so round Aigonal at the head of the 
tinrd valley. The largo group is divl<le<l 
Into two divs. : N., with Morit« dn 
Charolais. lleuujolnls, I^yonnnis, VIvnrals 
(Mt. M6zem>), and S. with Montagues 
Nolres, C^veniies proper Garrlgties. Montii 


de riCtunouiiie and Loz6re (Lozere, Pic de 
Viuiels, Mt. Aigoual). The Loire, Allier, 
Tam, Aveyron, Card, and other rivs-, 
rise in the C. In the N.E. a railway 
from Niines ctoshcs the range hy Alaia to 
the valley of Allier and Clermont. The 
central mass lies In tdie depLs. of Arddche, 
Lozere. Haiite-Loire. The rocks are 
chiefly mclamoipliifi and™ granitic, vol- 
canic in parts. The C. have been the 
sfxuie of much rejigious warfare. The 
revolt of the Camisard.s occurred here, 
where many Protestant families found 
refuge after tin* rcvoc-ation of the Edict 
of Nantes (IfJS.j). ANj) «n old disf. of 
France, cap. Mende. .Sre U, L. tattwen- 
son, 7'mfV/.s H'ith a Donkfi/ ru Ike Cereniu’s, 
1870; J’orcher, Le Pat/n tie ('nniit^orrlif, 
IShf; Hihjird, rvrcrmla 

(Jes rioru)nf‘niy, 1808, 

Ceylon (Sanskrit Sinhala), is. in the 
Indian Ocean, until 1948 crown colony of 
(Jrcat Pritain, when it liccame a self- 
governing dominion, it is separate'! 
from India hy the gulf of Manaar and 
l*alk Strait, hut virtuallv joined to the 
inaiiiland hy the submerged coral ret^f-- 
and sandbanks known as Adam’s Bridge, 
and by Hameswaram Is. It lies between 
."P and 0'' r)0' N. lat., and 70^' 4d' and 
8f)- .'>3' K. long. I.engtii from Ooiulra 
Head to Paimyra Point about 260 in., 
width varies from to 1 40 m. Area 
over 2.i.000 sq. m. The is. is mountain- 
ous m Hit* S., cxiinnding into a wide plain 
towards the N.. .>^1111 partly impenetrable 
jungle. The loftiest peak is IMduru 
Talagala (JkMlrotiallagaJla ), over 8000 ft., 
the host known is Adam’s Peak, over 
70(01 fi. 1'h(*rearc nine firovs. foradminls- 
Iridivi* puriiose.- prc’-ided over hy gov. 
agents. 'I’lie long<*st iiv, is Mahnvilla 
Hanga, flowing into the sea by Trin- 
oomulee. Bay. There are no lakes. The 
S.W. is damp, tint N.K. and require 

inigation. and icmaiiis of vast reservoir 
Imsms for tins jiurpose are found in the N. 

The climal(» is troiiual, hut the heat 
is lemp(*red 1»> the "urrouiiding sea; 
miliealHiy in the < o.ist distts.. it is not so 
in Hie int(‘i’lor Idll.v parts. Newara F.liva. 
where there is a sanatorium. Iuis a mean 
tem|) of .>S Colombo one of 80^’. Among 
(’.’s ( hiel 1ns. are Colombo (its rati, and 
rliief s<*ai>ort ). .latl’na, Kandv, Kalutuni, 
IVrIdemv a and Point de Halle. In the 
N. are flat nin of Amiradha])ura. Then* 
are sev, short lailway lines, llie longest 
heme between Ci>I(onho and Kandv. 
The total rad way rnileagi* is a little over 
910 (807 being .“S ft t> in srauge, the rest 
‘iff. 0 in.). The soil is mostly fertile, 
and vegetation very luxuriant. The time 
of greatest heat Is lu'twec'n the two 
monsoons, from F’ch. to May. Forests 
ahoiind. and also plantations of (*oeo, 
arc>ea, tea, and coffee Since the blight 
of 1,S70 (iftmili'ia msfa/n.r) the culti- 
vation of coffee has been replaced hy that 
of ten. Oth(*r products are rice, eoeo-nut, 
cinnamon, eardnmoins. and tobacco. The 
stiff tlhres of the palmyra palm are r*^o* 
pared lus a substitute for bristles, and Hie 
palmyra is used for food. C. pro- 
xddes Eurojw with its largest supply of 
cinchona, and Is third among the 
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tea-producliu^ countries of the world, llice 
is tho prin, form of indipenous agricul- 
ture. and more profitably trrown In tne wet 
reifions than in the dry, though in the 
jungle and forest tracts a sparse pop. 
lives on patches of rice and dry grain. 

Of its mineral ivsonrccs plumbago 
(graphite) and talc are of most commercial 
value; othcrs^ro gold, iron, and precious 
stones, notably rul)ie8 and sapphiros. In 
Oct. 1942 it was announced that tho 
presence of vanadium had been discovered 
ill large quantities in tho is. Among 
native animals* are tusklcss cleidiants. 


the is. was ceded to Firitain under tho 
treaty of Amiona (Mar. 25, 1802), and 
C. Wiis then formed into a separate crown 
colony, tho Kandyan kings finally 
disappearing voluntarily, 181;>. Tho Is. 
of C. was known to tho (Iks. and Roms, 
under the namo of Taprobaue (copper 
leaf) and in later times Herondlb, .Sirindull, 
and Zcylan were used to designate it 
hy writers of the VV. and K. Worlds, Tho 
pop. is apF>roximately 14,000, the 
dominant race being tho Sinhalese, 
a, .'■>00, 000. These arc dcscemlaiits of 
colonists from the Uanges valley who 
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tx'urs, panthers, various kinds of deer, 
and monkeys, leopards, and buffaloes. 
There are muntless kinds of ferns and 
dowers, innumerable species of birds, 
and many reptiles, including orocoiiiles. 
C. has been called the ‘pearl garden* of 
the earth, and the pearl-ovstcr fisheries 
on the coast have soiiict lines yielded 
a fair profit. For furtlicr details see 
Herdnian, Report on the t^earl-Ouster 
Fisheries (1903-4). C’.’s chief imiiorts 

are rice, cotton inoniifs., sugar, coal, 
manures, and .spirits. The leading exports 
in order of total value are tea, rubber, 
copra, coco-nut oil, cinnamon, caeao, 
citroneJla oil, cardamoms, ciiir and areca 
nuts, plumbago, and unmanufactured 
tobacco. Tlio value of the imports into 
the United Kingdom (in 1!139) was 
£10,743.000, and of the exports of Hrft. 
goods to (J. about £2,000,000 (1942 and 
1943). Tho F^)rtugue 80 reached O. 1505. 
and ostab. commercial settlements. They 
were driven away by tho DuU*h, 1656. In 
178.5 O. passed into Eng. possession, being 
first annexed to Madros; six years later 


j settled in ju llio sixth century and 
I cstab. tlic .SinbaJese dynasty, 'isinhalcso 
I kings ruled from 543 h.u. to a.d. 1815. 

1 Sinhalese, the most widely spoken 
language, is an Indo -Aryan language, 
deiiNcd iinmediatehv from Sanscrit. Alanv 
words spring from Fall, whleh is etudieil 
by the learned as tho sacred language nf 
Huddhism and is largely used for lilcrury 
purposes. Tamil, a Dravldiau dialect, 
is sjioken in the N. The Sinhalese are 
Buddhists, the introduction of Buddhism 
into (\ dating from the third century 
, when Mahiiida eainc from India anil 
csUib. it under King Tissa (a contemporary 
of Asoka;. As a rcsuJt ot many genera- 
tions of war the .N. regions were occupied 
hy Tamils, a Dravldic iieople from S. 
lufiia, and tho pop. of these dlste. is 
almost wholly TaintI, nuip boring to-day 
1,100,009, and mainly Hindu In religion. 
Tho remainder of the pop. are mostly 
Muslims or Moormen, thought to be of 
Arabic <lesccnt, and numbering about 
300,000; tliey are the most onorgetio 
and intelligent. There are also about 
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a.>,000 burghorn — desoeiuiauts of Dutch 
settlers — and Eurasians, 15,000 Malays, 
and 12.000 Europeans. There are fewer 
than 500,000 Cliristians, and the Muslims 
number about 300,000. A]iart from 
differences of race and religion, caste Is 
a recof^nised feature of the Sinhalese 
and Tamil social systems. 1 uteri narriagro 
between the racial (croups or between 
tlie biffhcr and lower onst(« In the jfroups 
are comparatively few*. The pop. is 
deuscbt in the wet rcKlons of the S.W. 
and N., with an ami. rainfall of 200-250 In. 
and producing most of the exportable 
uealth. The rainfall of the drj^er N.W. 
and wS.E. being only 20-25 in., production 
there is far loss ])rotltJ»ble: while in the 
jungle tracts iiroduction is so meagre that 
poverty and disease are almost unmanage- 
able problems. Europeans own most of 
the tea plantations. Atucli of the work is 
done by Indian Tamils, the great majority 
of w’hom are immigrant labourers from 
.S. India vs’ho belong to the humblest 
« Jistes and have a standard of living and 
i iilturo inferior to that of the peasantry 
In t’. Tliese Indian Tamils are a separate 
nielal group, and number 600,000, and 
os they usually return to India after a 
few years, tliey present a i>roblom in the 
development of representative gov., but 
tliere has been a strong movonient to 
I educe their min>bri in order to give 
work to the Sinhalese. Tnougli the Sin- 
halese predominate, they are not ahsorh- 
ing the other races. They arc mainly 
engaged on the soil. The burghers find 
their occupations chiefly as gov. servants 
and in the tns. The more important 
industries arc gold, silver, brass, ivory, 
and tortoiseshell articles, pottery, weaving, 
and nu'tal and lacquer work, basket- and 
mat-making. There are cigarette, mateh, 
and t-oap factories. Factories have also 
been recently estab. for acetic acid, 
ceramics, coir, ghi«s, quinine, plywood, 
paper, leather, hats, and steel plates; 
caffeiijo and sJiark-livcr oil plants — 
mostly estab. by tlie dc|)t. of conimerro 
and Industries. The luaiiuf. of salt is a 
gov. moiionoly. The Euroi>cans arc 
mainly employed as gov. servants in all 
parts, on the tea and riihhcr estates, 
and in European business in the large 
tns. The tn. pop. is growing, and in 
Colombo particularly, with its cosnio- 
imlitan pop. of 285,000, problems typical 
of tn. life have already cmi rged. Eighty- 
flvo per cent of the peoplo live outride 
tlie tns. Over half the j»op. can neither 
read nor WTito. This fact was prejudicial 
to the great extension of the franchise 
which was proimscd under the Donough- 
more constitution. In I'.ll'l there were 
over 2100 gov. (Sinhalese and Tamil) 
schools, with about 142,000 boys and 

08.000 girls, and 1820 aided schools 

025.000 boys and 200,000 girls), where 
education is free. Fees are charged in 
the 400 Eng. and bilingual scliools 
(.54,000 bovs, 20,000 girls). There is a 

• Koval College, a gov. training college, 
and a technical college In Colombo. On 
July 21, 1942, the Uiilv, College of 
Colombo, founded In 1921 , w'as inaugurated 
as the univ. of C. 


Constihdional JJerelopments . — A re- 
formed Legislative Council came into 
existence In 1912. But the only new 
features were the introduction of the 
elective principle and tlie representation 
of the Siiiiiulesc and Tamil middle class. 
The official majority was maintained by 
tlie addition of two official members. On 
the whole tlie reforms inaugurated by Sir 
Henry Mct'allum lielpod to perpetuate the 
divs. in society, tlie special interests 
of wdiich tlie Brit, system of admini- 
stration for over a r (‘ntuiy had tended to 
obliterate. The constitutional reforms 
initiated by ,Sir Wm. Manning (governor 
from 1918 to 1925) and Sir Graeme 
Thomson (1931-33) w’ero the ni ost 
important political events of the period 
subscquimt to the rule of MoCalliim. 
After McCalluurs time the middle clas.s 
grew' ill htrcngtli with the extension of 
plantations and trade, the expansion of 
gov. services, and the growth of tlie 
profe.ssions, and iiy 1917 it began tii a.-.k 
once more for a reform of the constitution 
The agitation for reform received an 
impetuf» from various new’ factors. In 
1915, during the First World War, riots 
occurred in tlie is. which w-erc, ]>iobably 
erroneously, siqipoKcd to be a mani- 
festation of hostility to Brit. rule. The 
agitation for rcftuiii began in 1917 with 
the formation of the C. Keform League 
ami of the (;. National Congress in 1919. 
liroadl> speaking, the agitators demanded 
a constitution similar to that rcoom- 
meiuled by Lord Willingdon tor the 
prc'-idency of Bombay. They wanted 
pari institutions for C. ; full repre- 
sentative gov. and an executive iiartially 
r<‘SpouKiblc to the l(‘giKlature. Tn re- 
sponse to these demands the .secretary 
of stati' tor the (;olonies in consultation 
with Goieruor ^ir Win. Maiming issued 
an Order in Council in Aug. 1920 w’hich 
introduced a coiistitHtion somewhat 
resembling that whicli was granted to the 
Indian pro vs, by the IMorley-Minto 
reforms in 1909. (Ser India, History.) 
These reform-^ introduced the principle'of 
repr<*sentnt ivo gov., hut in reality gave in* 
power to tlie Sinhalese. The Order in 
(^ouiicil gave flirt lier ext raor<liuary pow'ers 
to the gOAernor: he had the right to stop 
the discussion ot anv Bill or resolution, 
to limit the time of any discussion, and to 
su‘4i>eml unoffleial inemhers. There was 
fiii-ther agitation by the (\ National 
(\>ngress, followed by new recommen- 
dations by Manning, l)ut tlu* sccn*Liry of 
state refuseil to make any fundamental 
change. He agreed witii Manning that 
for an indottnite period npresentation 
must bo coiuniuual, on tlie ground that it 
w'ould take many years lor the mass of the 
electorate to dcvclo]» a political instinct 
strong enough to rj,s»* above racial and 
religloua divs. The importance of C. 
in view of its strategic position in relation 
to India and Brit, communications with 
the E. wivfi fully w'alif'Oil at this time as a 
result of the Fin^ Morld War, and this, 
conceivably, deterred the consideration 
of any proposai^ to start 0. on the road 
to stdf-gov. Sir Hugh Clifford (1925-27), 
who succeeded Manning, reported to the 
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secretary of stato that tho new consti- 
tution iiid not work satis-tactorily, and a 
oorninission under the chairinausliip of 
the lat-e earl of Dononirhinorc was 
appointed to visit C. to rei)ort on the 
working of the exist insr constitution and 
to consitier proposiils for its revision. 
Their famous report wa.s ‘<ni>njitted in 
June 1928. or about seven inontlis after 
tliey iuid first arrived In C. 

Tho most, remarkahlc feature of the 
l>re-I)onoiig:hmore constitution was the 
divorce of power from rcsponslhilit y, the 
governor’s power hut not his responsibility 
havinsr been transferred in jiart to the 
unoftieial members of the IcKislative 
eoiineil. lie e«)iiUl only make laws or 
levy taxes with tJie advice and consent of 
the leRislatnre, anil yet he was the eom- 
plete antvM’rat so hme: as all his lei?isla.toi*s 
were otti<dal.s iin whose votes he ronhl | 
rely. It was this anomaly that tfxnsed j 
the attention of the norioni^hnmre i 
commission. C. had reaelit'd that stof^c ■ 
In the development of crown eohmy irov. i 
when the olheial majority in tin* i-oimeil [ 
had become converted into a permanent ( 
minontv, this heins larjrely <lue to the : 
introduction, in 1921. of territorial i 
representation liy election. It was } 
j'euerally a£?reed that thi-. constitution ‘ 
had only produce<l a i»olitieal atinospherc ■ 
<»f barren controversy, ontirclv un* ! 
tavoiirahle to the sohitiiui of the is.’s ! 
political and economic jirohlcms, es- j 
peeially at a time when much depression 
prevailed throuffh the world demand for [ 
its ])roduct.s heinff iniK'li below the supply, j 
A kind of administrative imi>Hsse had been j 
reaelied, for the >?ov., in (dTect a lOiiropean 
frov.. was at once independent for its 
existence, hut yet largely depcuident tor ' 
its effeetivenes-,. upon a predominant I v • 
’Ceylonese* eonneil C Ceylonese’ meaninj? ■ 
in this context tlmse who ha\e made the 
is. their permanent home). This anti- , 
thesis provoked a perpetual ehallentri! ■ 
to Brit, predominance in tlie alTair-. of the 
colony. More(»ver, auntlHT eau'-e for ' 
dis^mfitcMit nmom? the native elements was 
the fact that (in 102S) somethin" like 
62 per cent of the total exportable wealth ■ 
of the is. heloMKcd In the Kurojieans. 
while no less than t-llMj uiin.unu worth of | 
khiropcari rapital, ehiefh Brit., was | 
invested In tlie avfrirulturc and tra<lo of . 
the colony. The theory iif the old 
constitution that the (^f)\ . shruild ho a 
partnership had therefore hrrrken down, 
or, at all event.s, had her'nnu* a mockery 
of the party system, hrs-anse the irov. 
could not claim to represent any one 
racial jjroup in the council, wlicrcas the 
unoffleial block, externally united only 
In attacking? the jjov., were rlfvhled upon 
every other po.sitive matter. The Jion- 
oughmore commission made T>olitieaI re- 
education the main refiulremcnt of tlie, 
-situatiori, and proposcMl universal .sulfra^o 
Hubjoct to tliose of the Tamils who were 
othcrwiiMi (lualitted maWntC a declaration 
of permanent 'ilettlenicnt in C’.. The 
eommfSHlon siifrjfcsted a novel cxpodleiit 
for the flointion of C’.’s constitutional 
problem. They did not consider a pari, 
form of gov. suitable fof C.. as there was 


no party system and divs. were posslhle 
only oil communal lines. They pro- 
posed therefore tho estah. for the kov. 
of C. of a systicm w'hlcli had hltlieito 
w’orked satisfactorily in the siihere of 
local Kov. They n‘eonimended the estah. 
of n State Council which w-oiild {?ive both 
responsibility and power to its members. 
It was to pos.sess legislative powders as a 
ffeneral body. It was also to exercise its 
powars. The depts. of pov. wi»re to ho 
divided into ten jfroiips. Three of 
them were to he in eharpro of oftteers of 
state, the rhiof secretary, the financi.d 
sciTetar.v, and the attorney -general (late 
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le^jal secretary ), wlio wm-eto he mernhersoi 
the St.Jilc Coum il l>ut without the riKlit 
to ^ot<^ 'I’lie remaining seven iJ:roups 
were to he controlled hv the elected 
meiuhers of the Stjite ( 'ouucil. who wore t<i 
ho divided into ''Cvcii executive com- 
mittees nf hoiii<‘ alYairs. af^rlculturc and 
lands, local adinimstmtiou, lu'all.h. labour, 
industry, and coimm^rf'c, cciucatjon, ami 
communications }nid works. These eoni- 
iiiittccs were to chs-t their chninnen, and 
these chairmen, toj^ether with tlKMitlleers 
of state, w'cre tf) lonn the botird of minis- 
ters. Tho State Council was to consist 
of sixtv-flve territorially ele< ted members, 
in addition to the twelve nominatTsd rnem- 
hers. Offleinls, of course, bad no place in 
such a r-ouncil, wh<‘re there was no question 
of commandinj? a rnajorlt.y. Sir Herbert 
Stanley (1927-91 ), who succeeded Clifford, 
considered that some of tho coiiclaslons 
of the commissloncrH wer^ too swocpinif 
In their condemnation of tho ManninHr 
constitution of 1924, but he supported 
their main proposals and defended them 
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ag^aJnst tho objectiona raised by the 
JjeKislative Council. The Legislative 
Council, whose representiition was based 
oil curnmunal lines, naturally opposed the 
abolition of communal rejireseutation. 
Ihe Sinhalese supjiorted the coiiinds- 
sionors as its aholitiou coincided with 
their interebts. The Tajnils objected 
to the estob. of elccttirales bascal on 
numbers wlileli would iircjudicc their 
influence; the Muslims and burghers, 
liowever, supported coiiiniunal repre- 
sentation as it was their one safeguard 
against ])olitical extinction. Stanley 
syinpathisod with tlio fear's of the Tamils, 
tlie Muslims, and tlio burghers, bub agreed 
with tho commission that any advance 
towards seli-goy. should be accompanied 
by tlie abolition of I'oimminal repre- 
s<*ntutioi]. The other features in the 
Donoughmore report which were strongly 
oi>poKed were tho system of exeentue 
eoininittees and the wide powers given 
t(» the governor. The executive com- 
mittee .system was eondeiiuied ‘either as 
unworkable or as derogatory to tlie status 
and proper functions of a ‘minister . . . 
or a,s an impediment to further con- 
stitutional evolution towards the desired 
goal.’ {Stanley considered the cxtscutive 
eomniitlee system fundamental to tlic 
whole scheme of gov. proposed in the 
report, and he o'-j^-'cted also to any 
reduction oi the powers re. mnmended to 
ho given to the governor in ^iew ut Uie 
important elianges proposed and the wule 
powers that were to he given to tlie .‘'^tate 
( ouneil. The seeretar.s ol state agreed on 
the whole with Stanle.\ , luit contrary to 
Stanley’s views he agreed to the propO-sal 
ol the Legislative C’ouneil to have a State 
Council of flltv torritorially eleet4Ml 
iiicmbei’s and eight nominated members, 
of whom four were to he Kuropeans. The 
proposals of the secretary of state were 
hnally accepted m the council by the 
iiuonieinl nienibers by ninetren \otes to 
.sexeiiteeu. The Donoughmore eon- 
vtitulion was estah. by Sir (Sraeiiic 
Thomson in Ih.'U. A lionnl ol mimstei's 
consisting ol seven (’e> Ioucm' niimsters, 
three of whom helongeil tt> the minority 
communities, replaeed tlie executive 
< ouneil which came into exislenee witli 
the estah. of the crown colony system of 
gov. in ISd'J. Sir llaron .Tayatilaka, 
who had yilayed an important part in the 
movement for reform, became the leader 
of the House and the vn-i'-eliairnian of 
the board of ministers. 1 'Im* Donougb- 
more constitution did not satisfy all 
i'Cctlons (»f oiunion and ie«i nests for 
elianges were made from ID.TJ. hut the 
secretary of state n'ln^ed to consider am 
radical alteration of llie emistitution 
before it was given a fair trial. The 
Donoughmore eonstitiitioii. however, w’as 
always regarded as a prehmiiiury step 
to responsible gov., and ui U);i7 Sir 
Andrew Caldecott was asked by the 
secretary ot state to examine the poal- 
,tion and suhinit rceoniniendatlons. lie 
objected to the proposals to restrict the 
franchise (to those who had an abiding 
interest in C. or who might be regarded as 
pormauently settled in the is.) or to curtail 


tho powers ot the gov. He agreed with 
the olijeetioiis that had been raised 
against the executive committee system, 
and suggested its abolition as ‘there was 
no iletermining, co - ordinating, con- 
trolling, or designing force behind the 
administrative nuu'hino and - everything 
dcfieiided u{K>n bargaining and eompro- 
riiLso.’ He was for the estah. of a cabinet 
system of gov . by the exclusion of the 
otfieers of ^tate and the appointment of 
two other ministers to be entinsted with 
tlieir work. These propcisals led to no 
general agreement and the Colonial 
Office felt that the whole position .should, 
in view of the aiiproaeh of war, he post- 
poned for fuller consideration. The war 
laid the effect ol making the lirit. once 
more emphasi.se their ideals of freedom 
and demoeraey and offer dominion 
status to India. In the State 

Council of C. asked for dominion status 
lor (J., and in the result they largely 
attained their amlution. 

After the w'ar a new commission under 
the chairmanship of Lord Soulbiiry 
visited C.. and in tlieir report they 
reeoinmcndod a form of constitution 
largely akin to the Hrit. constitution. 
The commissioners thought that the then 
existing system of universal suffrage 
should be retained and they r4commcnded 
the setting up ot a Senate of tlilrty 
meml)er.s and a Hou.se of Uei>resentatlve.s 
of ninety -five elected members plus six 
members nominated by the governor- 
general. Instead of the ‘board of mini- 
sters’ there would be a Cabinet respon- 
sible to the legislature. The governor- 
general would be empowered to legLslate 
on external affairs and defence. Currency 
Hills and any Bill likely to involve 
‘oppression or serious mjiistiee’ to any 
racial or religious (;ommunity would be 
tri'ated ns ‘ reserved' Hills. The Soulburv 
eommissiim did not believe that there was 
any serums bodv of opinion in the is. 
that quc'^tioncd the need for its depen- 
dence 111)011 the Ibiited Kingdom for some 
time to come in matters of defence and 
external affaii's; hence the commission 
did not reeoiiimend (bmiiiiioii status 
immediately — apart from Uio effect, 
immediate ilominion status might h.avc" 
on the minorities. The Hrit. (lov. ((Jet. 
191j) ai'cepted Die Soulburv committee’s 
report, having come to the conclusion 
Unit a constitution on the general linos 
proposed t)y the commission conformed 
in broad outline, .save as regarded th(' 
second chamber, with the eimstitutioniil 
si'hoine put forward bv the (’. ministers 
them.selves {see (’md. (iOlKi. 1945, Jstate- 
meiit ot I’oliey on Constitutional Ileforiii). 
\^'hen tho ^loulhurv report was under 
dlseussion eonsiderahle appreheii-.iou vvu.s 
expre.-sed about the effect of its proposala 
upon tho position of Die minority oom- 
inunlDes in general and tho TamiUs in 
particular. The Tamils ha<l long pressed 
for such a weight in Llio legislature os 
would enable them to deal on terms 
somethiug Hko equality with the SinhaU'so 
majority, from whom they arc dlstiii- 
gulHlied by religion and customs as w'ell as 
by race. But their contentions were not 
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accoptod either by the ooinuiissinn or by 
the gov. When the new con^stitiitlun 
was debated in the State Coyncii the 
eagerness for self -gov., which their 
representatives shared witii tlic majority 
coramnnity, resulted in the overwhelming 
majority for acceptam'e that led up to the 
new Order in Council cmljodying the 
constitution (pub. May 15, 1916). In 
the new constitution tlio i^tate Council 
is replaced by a Farliament consisting of 
Hia Majesty, represented by the governor, 
and two Uhamhers to be kiunvii respcc- 
tiA'ely as the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The O. Parliament will 
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have full power to make laws tor the peace, 
order, and good pro . ot the but it may 
not make laws which disci miiiiiite against 
any community or religion, or intei'k*rc 
with freedom of worship, or with the 
constitutions of religious iiodies without 
their concuiTenee. There is a Cabinet of 
ministers tone of whom will bo Prime 
Minister) who arc charged with the general 
direction and control of the gov. of the Is. 
and will he coJl(*<d Ively re.sixmsiljle to the 
C. Parliament. The governor is required 
to reeorve for Uls Majesty’s assent a few 
classes of Bills only. These include Bills 
relating to defence and p-xtirnal affairs 
and Bills which, in the governor’s opinion, 
have evoked serious opfiosition by any 
rcdiidous or racial community and are 
likely to Involv'c oj)prc.ssion or serious 
InjustlcK) to any^ suen community. Bills 
relating solely to certain siiccittod subjects, 
such as franchise ami immigration, are 
excluded from the classes of Bills to be 
retserved. His Majesty's Gov. retain the 


power to legislate by Order in CouncU for 
dcfeiico and external atTairs and to amend 
or revoke the constitution. As regards 
prov. gov., the ottlces of the gov. agents 
are the prov. treasuries. The gov. agents 
are, generally, assisted by assistant gov. 
agents, wdio are in charge of revenue 
(lists. The otTlccr immediately subor- 
dinate to the gov. agent is the chief 
headman, who is variously styled Miidali- 
yar in the maritime Sinhalese (lists., 

! Hatcmahatmiwa in the Kandyan (lists., 
Maniagar, A(Jigap, and V’aiiniya in thi^ 
Tamil (lists 

Ceylon in the Second \yorld IVar . — 
There were Jap. air attacks on Colombo, 
April 5. ll)4‘2. Some seventy'five Jn[». 

{ planes, operating from carriers, made divc- 
1 bombing attacks on the harbour and In 
i the Kotnaninda area. Twvnty-scveii .Tap. 

, planes were destroyed and at Icsast twenty- 
I five more seriously damaged. Brit. losst*s 
; were slight, and casnalti(.‘s were about. 

• fifty. A large Jap. bomber forci' with 
j tighter escort attacked the I’rincoriuilce 
! naval base, April 1), IIN’J, causing damage 
j to the harbour arul aiTodrome ami some 
I (‘usualtics among dockyard worki-rs ami 
I naval p(‘rsoniiel. At Ica.^t twontj -ono 
' enemy planes w’(T( 5 d(‘htroy(*d and a few 
Brit. plaiK's were lost. 

Ceylon Df>muiion Shituff 

became a self-governing dominion of the 
Brit. CVifiimoiiwealtli on Fell. 4, HHH, with 
the putting into force of the Independence 
Act. which wa.s jiassed by the Bnl,. 
Parliament m Dec. 1!M7 The first, 
session of the new ParJianxiiit of (', was 
opened on Fol>. IP, 15NS, by the duke of 
(iloneehter under spec ial commission trom 
tfic king. 'I’he Order m (/’oiiiicil giving 
(‘1U*ct to the IndciK'mlenec Act replaced 
tlie governor by a gove.rnor-gerieral 
ai»pointe(l on the advice of the ITlmii 
, IMinister of C. and represt-iiting the king. 

I The Ciov. of the I nited Kingdom is now 
' repri^scTited by a high commissioner as in 
j the case of the other dominions. Agree- 
! merits, eoncludeil in Nov 1917 tietwf'i-n 
! the T'nited Kingdom (Jov. and the Oov. of 
I C. as u prelude to this constitutional de- 
I v(‘lopmcnt, making iirovislou for defeneo 
I and external affairs, heeamo operative 
j with the inauguration of the Soulbury 
! ron.stitiition in 1918. TJiider the.se agree- 
‘ meiits Britain and C. will give oacli other 
I .such military assistun(;e lor tlie sccuritj' of 
I tlieir ters., for defence against external ag- 
gre.sHion, and for the protection of essential 
eonimnnications as it may bo in tbelr 
mutual interest to provide. The United 
Kingdom CJov. may base .such naval and 
air forces and maintain such land forces 
in (’. as may be reii Hired for tlicse purposes 
as may be mutually agreed The United 
Kingdom Gov, will also furnish the Gov. 
of C. with such military uaslsfance as may 
from time to time be roquir(>d toward.s 
the training and development of Ceylonese 
armed forces. 'I'hc agreci^ent relative to 
external affairs declares t^o readiness of 
O. to. adopt and follow tl» resolutions of 
past imperial confcrcnceB (q.n.); makes 
arrangements for the luterchango of 
information, consultation, and diplomatic 
representation; and pledges United King- 
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»loni support for any appllontiori by C. for 
inenibership of tho United Nations or any 
specialised International agency. Brit, 
tutelage of C. lasted a century and a half. 
The devolution of power and responsibility 
by the Brit. Oov. to the elected repre- 
sent4itives of C7. was effected so smoothly 
and sympathetically that the newly won 
fH'cdoin of the Ceylonese t>coplc served 
rather to underline the achlevomcnts of 
the Brit, period In economic prosperity, 
in cdu(;atloual development, in tho cstab. 
of law and order, in tho growth of a sound 
judicial system, in public health, and, not 
least, in a respect for those values which 
make democratic gov. possihlc in a 
community comi)rising sev. minorities of 
different race and religion. 

Hiblioaraphy. — I) ic.scui t*Ti v k : Leclerc. 
I/Tlede Ceyhm, 1900; Ferguson, Ceylon in 
1003 , 1901 ;C. 11. F.lliot and A. L. Martin, 
The Ucal Ceylon (Colombo), 1921; 
li. Woolf, The Vxllaae in the Junyle, 192.>; 
}{, 11. llassett, Koniantir Ceylon: Us 

UistorUy legend, and Story, 1929; .1. Still, 
The Jungle Tide (forest and jungle life), 
1930; It. Jj. Spittcl, Far Off Things, 193.3. 
11 lstorical: J. E. Tcnneiit, Ceylon. 1860; 
,1. Biboiro (trans. by B. 10. IMcris), 
tlisiorg of CeiJdo, 1909 (the early hist, id 
C. : Itiboiro dieUitcd his lust, to the 
king of Portugal in 1685 and this is tlie 
tirst Eng. trahsi^'t lo. ivoin the original 
1 Portuguese ) ; B. Knox, vin thstoricol 
delation of Ceylon together with somewhat 
concerning sci'erall liemarkable passages of 
my life that hath hapjtcnd since my 
deliverance, out of my caplin ty (reprint of 
the cd. of 1681), 1911 ; 11. W. Codrington, 
A Sh/jrt History of Ceylon, 1926; L, A. 
Mills, Ceylon under Jiritish Hale. 179.5- 
1933 (tlie only comprehensive 
account of tho Brit, regime since the 
publication of Sir J. E, Tennont’s book), 
niul hriiain and (^i-ylon, 1945; B. do 
Silva, Ceylon under the Hritish Occupation , 
J7tf6 -Jfi.i.i : its l*olitical. Administrative, 
and Fconomic Development, 1942; U, C. 
Mendis, Ceylon under the Dr dish, 191.5. 
Kf.fehen'Ck: S. E. N. Nicliolos, Ceylon, 
the Wonderland of the Fast, 1939; II. W, 
Cave, The Hook of Ceylon, 1908. AiiciiiK- 
OljCMiU’Al.: Midler, Ancient Inscriptions in 
Ceylon, 1883-84; II. W. Cave, Duined 
Cities of Ceylon, 1897; H. Parker, Ancient 
Ceylon, 1909. MisrKPL\ VKors; 10. 11. P. 
A. Hftckel, A I’isit to 1883; T. 

Skinner, Fifty Tears in Ceylon, 1891: 
R. S. Coplcstone. Huddhism in Magadha 
and C^lon, 1892; Willis, Ceylon, 1908; 
Elsie K. Cook, A Ceography of Ceylon, 
1931; Lord Holden, Ceylon. 194.5. For 
language and literature see Alwiz, Sinhal- 
ese Handbook in Homan (Uuirucfers. 1880; 
W. (jlelgor, Litteraiur and Sprachc dcr 
Singhalesen, liJOl. See also Annual 
Report on the Social and Knmomic Pro- 
gress of the Peoples of Oylon (IJ.M.S.t) ). 

Cezanne, Paul (1839-1906), celebrat'd 
Fr. painter and f4)uudcr of tho Post- 
Impressionist school, b. at A lx, Provence. 
•Jan. 10, eon of a banker. , At first destined 
for a banking career, but early forsook his 
father's biisineas bouse to study at the art 
school In Paris. Was Infiuoncod to some 
extent by the adherents of Manet, but was 


more revolutionary than others of that 
group. He seems to liavo taken part in 
tlic Commune, while in Paris, but there- 
after returned to Aix, where ho spent the 
remainder of an uneventful life painting 
landscape studies and portrait studies. 
He was a contemporary of the Impres- 
sionists, and used their colour palette 
w'ith the addition of brown, a colour 
peculiar to the sun-scorched S. of France. 
When C. left Paris and returned to Aix, 
lie set himself tlie tusk, as he said, ‘to 
make of Impressionism sometiiing solid 
and endurable like the art of tho Old 
Masters.’ His early rather flashy style 
of painting gave way to a method of 
absolute sincerity. No briisli -stroke wa^ 



Druet 


ceza.n'xk’s ‘woman wmi rosary' 


pluc<*d u]H)ii the enuvas that was not 
realis'd, and it is this lioiichty of purpose 
rather than a facility in drawing that has 
made C. an acknowledged world master. 
Ills ‘Dahiitus’ and his ‘House of the 
Hanged Man’ estab. him us a great 
painter of still life, as aNo the ‘Card 
Players,’ which is notable for apparent 
dcfecU^ of drawing wliicli liave been imi- 
tated l>v follow’crs who did not under- 
stand the principles of hi.-- workmanship; 
for w'itli faults or a]u>arciit faults in 
drawing wxml also subtlety and skill in 
developing form thriuigli ctilour. ('‘on- 
trasted with Manet and Monet, C. did not 
see things in masses ot >.inooth ci lour or 
bathed in colour-lighl. hut rather ‘as 
giving hack eoloims wlii« li had their own 
given <iiialities and vnhies. duo to their 
own grave vibrations-. jn«t as notes in 
music have their. own sound vibrations’; 
and indeed he spent a long life in trying 
to gyasp and flx the laws of tho vibrations 
of coloiur, and ?n this work he strongly 
influenced tbO' fater gentTatiou,/ particu- 
larly Van Oogh and Gauguin. See E. 
Bernard, Souvenirs sur Paul Cezanne, 
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1924; A. Vollnfd,* Cezanne^ his Life 
and Art {Eng. trniwlatlon), 1924; E. Faure, 
Paul C^zannc^ 1926; Hc»ger Fry, Clzanne^ 
1927; J. Meior-Gniefo, Ct^tanne. 1927; 
J. Gaaquet, Cezanne: what he said to me, 
1931; O. Mark, Paul Cezanne, 1935. 

Cezimbra, tn. on the coast of PorttiKiil, 
20 m. S. of Lisbon. Fishiinr extensive. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Chabas, Francois Joseph (1817-82), Fr. 
Egryptoloscist, b. near Hriaucon. In 1873 
he was offered the chair of Kgryntinu Ian- 
f^age and archoiology in the College de 
Franco, but he refused it. He wrote 
Histoire de la XIX^ l>i/na.^tie (1873), and 
Prudes sur Vantiquii^ hisioriqne d’apn's 
ks sources cffi/pticnncs (1874). He was 
also tlie eilitnr of L'Pgifptohujie, an 
archseolofirleal paper, between the years 
1873 and 1877. Masporo w^roto his 
biogrrapby, which was attached to an ed. 
of his (EuiTc.s dircrses, in 1899. - 

Chabert, Philippe (1737 -1814), Fr. 
veterinary surgeon, h. at liyons; stiidic<l 
inethe veterinary school there, and in 170(» 
obtained an important post at Alfort. 
finally boeoinlng director of the school 
there. In 1780 he succeeded Hourgolat 
as director and inspector of veterinary 
sctifiols throughout tlie country. Ho was 
a member of the Institute of Franco and 
nuinorotis other learned societies, and 
WTote sov. valuable works on veterinary 
liPtactice. 

Chabeuil, Fr. tn. in the dept, of DrOnie. 
It stands on the V6oure, S.E. of Valence. 
It is supposed to be the anct. city of 
CerelKSllloca. Pop. 2600. 

Chablait. former prov, of Savoy (old 
div. of AnntM’y), bordering on f^ake 
Geneva. Now Ineliided in the Fr, d€!pt. 
of Hante-.Savofe, arrond. of Thonon. In 
the Middle Ages it had counts and dnkes 
as rulers. 

Chablis, Fr. tn., dept, of Vonne, about 
9 m. from Aiixerre, on II. Sorein. Noted 
tor famous w hite wino'(t;haidis) pcoduced 
near by. Pop. 1900. 

Chabot, Charles (1 81,5-82). Ihig"^ litho- 
grapher and calliorraphic expert, lie was 
b. at Hattersea and d. at Clapham. HI.m 
skill as acalllgi’apbist w'as rnneb in demand 
at the Jaw courts; he gave cvidciu'e In 
the celebrated Ibuiixdl and Ticiiljorne 
cases. He IdcntifkMl sir PJiilip Francis 
as being the autlajr of the Litters of 
Junius. 

Chabot, Francois <17,)9-9i), Fr. revo- 
Uitloniat. Originally a ('ni)iif hiii monk, 
but became an atheist id corrupt and 
vicious character. In 1790 he iicx-amc a 
member of the Constituent AMHejnl)ly, nnd 
gainerl great pow'er as an extreme and 
fanatical democTat, instigating many of 
the worst excesses committed by the 
party, and )»eing noted for ins daring, 
blasphemy, and disgusting nnmoraiity. 
He was finally gnlliotlnc<l bv order of 
•Robespierre. 

Chabot, Philippe de (1480 1. '>4.3). Fr. 
soldier and count of Charny and Buzan- 
cote. Known as ■“E* Arnlral de Brlon. ,Tn 
1524 he saved Maraclllos from the 
Imperialists, and In 1525' was made a 
prisoner at Pavla. He was nrndc governor 
of Burgundy and admiral of France in 


1520, after which ho conquered tlm 
greater part of Piedmont. He later on 
fell into disgrace and was imprisoned for 
tw’o years. 

Chabrlas, famous Athenian general, 
comnmnder of an army as early as 
392 la.c. In 390 he toiik part in the 
Thracian expedition td Thrasybnlus. In 
388, on his way to Cyprus to help Kvagorns 
against the Persians, he defeated flic 
Spartans at /Egina. In 378 C. f>om- 
manded against the Siiartojis and drove 
Agesllaus from Boeotia, inventing the 
famous maiueuvre of rt‘ceiving a charge 
on the left knee, with sliields resting on 
the ground and spears levelled at the foe. 
In 37 fi he won the naval victory at 
Naxos; 373 went with Tphicrates to 
Corcyra; 309 fought- against T)ieban« in 
Peloponcsus, repulsing KpamJnondas be- 
fore Corinth; 307-300 w^as accused ol 
treason over the 'rhcbari capture oi 
Oropiis, but was aciiiiittcd- In the 
Socinl war (3.')7) be loincd Ch.ircs in 
conimnrul of the Athenian fleet, and was 
killcil as iricrarcli at the siege of Chio-' 
iSVc Gornelins Nepos, Chahrias: Xcnopliitn. 
UrUcmca. v.; Kehdantz, 1 ific I /thtrrnfi.'<, 
Chtdtriw cl Tnnoihci. 184.>. 

Chabrier, Alexis Emmanuel (1812-91). 
Fr. mu'^K-nl comiioscr. He was b. at, 
Aiiibcrt in the dept, of lbiy-<lc-l)0iiic. In 
1877 he wroti* L'PJoik (an operetta) .uni 
in 1883 Dic I*k'ccs />ifton:.'<qiif's for tin* 
piano. He W'as ehorns-inasler 'at the 
C^hateau d’Kau f heat re in !8.S4-S.'>. w'liere 
he ployed at eoneert". While there hr* 
assisted Jianionreiiv (a.v.) to prodiifc 
two acts of '/'ristan una Isi>t(ic. Hr* aNo 
lironght out La Sufannfe in 1885, and also 
schH'tions from his opera (rwcndotiiif, 
which was dr>n(‘ iis a \vholr‘ in Hrnss(*F 
in 1880. H is orr'ht*stral rliapsody. Espaiin, 
was a triumph, but the Paris Oricra, 
while acer'pting Ins oprTa Lc Ibn Afab/rc 
rejecter! hi'^fhnendoh neim * Wagiieriaii.’ 
For Ids liarinonie nnci orehr'strul cxpr'ii- 
nieiits ho may be regarrled as a fororunner 
of iM'bussy and Havel. When bo d. 
be left liis opera linsci^ unfiuislicd, 

Chabron, Marie Etienne Emmanuel 
Bertrand de (1800-89). Fr. general and 
politieian. h. at Itetournae (IJante-IjOlre). 
He hcrverl with distinction in the Crimean 
war, the It. war. In wliieh he fought at 
tlie buttle of Palestro, a.nd the Franco- 
tier. \Aarnf 1870 -71 . being marie ageneral 
of diA . by tlambetta for tlic relief r»f BloK 
At the olr>se of the Avar In'* w’as elor*ted 
rleputy fru' Haut^'-Lolre, and later btx'ame 
a .senatrir. 

Chacatos. see Ciior-TAWS. 

Chachapoyas, r>r San Juan tie la Fron- 
tera, tn. In Peru, cap. of Amazonas, 
situated 80 ni. .NMO. of c<iyamaroa. 
l*op. 4000. 

Chacma, or ('nnocerhaius (or l*np\o) 
jmn'arivs, largc^st species or'ba)>oon iq.r.). 
l>elonglrig to the family (Jcrcoplthocidie 
{Q.V.), and nearly allied to thn mandrill. 
It Is a native of .S. Afiica. Arid In habit It 
l.s grfgarlonfl. Although largely voge- 
t^arlan In diet, It 1« omnivrn'OUH at timrjs 
and Ifl fond of Insf'cts. 

Chaco, ter. In the Argentine Hopirbllc, 
which la part of the Gran Cliaco, s. of the 
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Henncjo H. Tiniber-fellinK Is tbe chl^ 
industry, b\it cattl«>{;rraziDe and ajfri- 
culture ore also carried on. The cap. Is 
Rcsietanda, which is also the irovernlnir 
centre, and is 400 in. N. of Ihienos Aires. 
The area tiovers 52,471 sq. in. Pop. 
68,(K)0. 

Chaoo War, fought from July 19.32 to 
Jan 1930, between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
The dispute over the boundaries of the 
Gran OJiaco was of over fifty years* 
Btapding. The first military incidents in 
the war occurred early in 1927, and l>y the 
middle of 1933 hostiliticB had developed 
Into extensive trench warfare, with 
aeroplanes and nriiioured ears. In 1933 
the Beaguo of Nations (;ouncil, on the 
suggestion of the helllgcronts, invited 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru to intervene, 
it being ilielr opinion tliat lids offered a 
better chance of solution than mediation 
by a League ooinmissioii. But the S. 
Amer. ooiintrios refused tlie invitation, 
and hostilities dragged on until Oct. 1936, 
when a peace tri'oty was negotiated by 
which Paraguay granted to Bolivia a 
free zone at I^ucrto Casado, on the I»ara- 
guay R., other points being settled in the 
ensuing year. 

Chaconne (Fr.), dance, probably of .Sp. 
origin. It was once extremely popular, 
hut now it is utterly forgotten ami neg- 
lected, poHsildy be< ' :nC» the movements 
thereof were slow and stately. The music 
was generally a number of variations on 
a ground bass of right bars. Baeli, 
Handel, and Porpora all wrote C music, of 
w'bich the C. of Bach (the last movoincnt 
of the 1.) minor Suite or “Jiid i’artita') for 
solo violin is the most famous. 

Chad, name given to tlio young of a 
fish — the common sea bream — by the 
flshormen of Devon and (’orriwjUl. 

Chad, St. or Ceadda (d. 072), was b. in 
Northumbria and was a follower of St. 
Aldan. He became bi.shop of the K. 
Saxons In the year 004, bishop of York in 
006, and then bishop of Mercia in 609. 
Ho \va8 a holy and very austere man. 

Chad, Tchad, or Tsad, Lake, or rather 
two large but shallow Jakes, surrounded 
by swamps, in W. Africa, situated between 
Bornii, Bagirini, Knnem, and Wudai, The 
total length from N. to jS. Is from 120 to 
l.*>0 m., while from E. to \V. it is estimated 
at from 60 to 130 in. The lake is studded 
with is., and the depth l.s from 8 to 15 ft. 
The atoa varies according to tlie season; 
If It is W’et it covert about 20,000 sq. in,, 
and if dry 10,000. Lake (iiad gets most 
of its water from the ribari, but it also 
gets the waters of the Wall be or Yo 
(otherwise the Koniaduga Yobe). Tliere 
are many fish to be found there, and 
It Is also frequented by wild fowl, liippo- 
potami, and alligatoi’s. The convent Ion 
of 1898 gave France the right to the K. 
shore. There are two groujis of is., the 
ITuri archipelago in the S. and the 
Buduma In the N. They are Jnhaliited 
by the Buduma and Knri tribes. 

• Chad Colony, in the Fr. Congo. A ter. 
with an area of 461,200 sci. m. and a pop. 
of 1,433,000 natives and about 600 
Europeans. It was formerly a dependency 
of the Ubangi 'Shari colony, but by decree 
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on March 17, 1920, it was made a separate 
colony. It extends from Lake Chad 
across the K. Budan and includes Wadai 
to the E. of Kanem, which has an area of 
170,000 sq. ni. and which accepted the Fr. 
protectorate in 1903. Great numbers of 
cattle, sheep, camels, horses, and asses ore 
raised in the colony. Kanem state to the 
N.E. of liake Chad, which came under Fr. 
control in 1903, is also now a part of the 
(*olony of Chad with Mad as its cap. 
Copper, zinc, and lead are among the 
minerals found. The Fr. owe the con- 
quest of this region to tho activities of 
Savorgnan de Brazza, who in 1885 led an 
expedition through IJbangi to Sangha; to 
Lieut. Gentil, who founded Fort Archam- 
bault; to Commandant Lamy, from whom 
is named the cap., Fort Lamy; and above 
all to Lieut. Biiiger, from whom is named 
BingerviJle. It is noteworthy that the 
colony of Chad was the flrst Fr. oversea 
tor. openls’^ to support de Gaulle iq.v.) and 
the Fighting Fr. against the Fascist 
powers in the Second World War. 

Chadderton, par. and tn. of Lancashire, 
England, snimrb of Ohiham. lias im- 
portant cotton and chemical nianiifs., and 
coal mines near. l*op. about 28,730. 

Chaderton, Laurence (c. 1530-1640), 

Eng. theologian, b. in Jjancashire; studied 
theology at Cambridge, m opposition to 
his father, who wished him to enter the 
law; ami in 1 584 was chosen by Sir Walter 
Mildmay as master of the newly refounded 
Emmanuel College. He assisted in the 
A.V. of tho Bible. 

Chaderton, William (c. l.')40-1008), Eng. 
divine. After holding scv. important 
po.sitions at C^ambridge, he became bishop 
of Chester in 1579, being also appointed 
a commissioner for tlic discovery and con- 
viction of popish recusants. In 1595 bo 
was appointed bishop of Tjincoln, where 
his efforts were still dlrectod towards 
conformity. 

Chads. Sir Henry Ducie (r. 1788-1868), 
Brit, naval commander, son of a naval 
<-«ptain. In 1810 ho took part in the 
oiKiratioTiR off Mauritius, being one of tho 
party that seized the Tie de la I’asso (sec 
\V. James, Naval Jlistory^ 1800). First 
lieutenant of tlie Java under Capt. Lam- 
bert when captured by I\B.A. frigate 
Cormtifufion, 1812. Tried by court- 
martial for loss of this ship, 1813, but 
honourably acquitted, (’omiunndod the 
AUiyaUir^ 1825, throughout the first 
Burmese war (1820). In 1845-54 captain 
of gunnery ship ExreUetd at Portsmouth, 
Admiral, 1803. His sou (1819-1906) waa 
also an admirai. See W. R. O’Byrne, 
yaral Biographical Jhctwnary^ 1849; 
Memoirs by an Old FolUncer (Montagu 
Burrows), 1869; T. Roi^cvolt, A«cn/ War 
of IfiJ 'J, 1882. 

Chadwell St. Mary, iiar. at England, In 
Essex, on R. Thames. 101 m frtim Rom- 
ford, 1^ m. from Tilbury Dock station. 
Contains tho K. and \N . India deep-water 
docks Pop. 10,000 

Chadwiok, Sir Edwin (IBOO-OO), Eng. 
social reforntcA' and statistician. He 
came from Manchester to London, study- 
ing at the Inner Temple, called to the Bar, 
1830. He early studied social, sanitary, 

P 
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■and political science, and devoted his life 
to reforms, and prevention of pauperism 
and disease. In 1828 his article *0n Life 
Assurance* in the Westmingter Review 
appeared; 1829 a paper *On Preventive 
Police* in the London Review. These 
won him the notice and friendship of 
Jeremy Bentham. In 1834 -*4 7 he was 
secretary to the Poor Law commission. 
From evidence collected for this com- 
mission, C. wrote Report on the Sanitarv 
Condition of the Labouring Population of 
Qreai Britain (1842). An earlier report 
of 1833 laid the foundations of later 
systems of gov. Inspoction. A public 
health Act was passed in 1848, and a 
general Board of Health appointed. C. 
was a member from 1848 to 1854. He 
was one of the founders of the Social 
Science Association, 1878. K.C.B., 1889 

The society called Friends in Council 
(including Rowland Hill, John Stuart 
Mill, and others) was formed by C. to 
discuss political economy questions (c. 
1844). O. advocated competitive exami- 
nations for gov. offices. Set Sir B. VV. 
Richardson, The Health of yationa: a 
Review of the Works of Chadwirk, 1887; 
T. Mackay, History of the English Poor 
Law, 1899. 

Chadwiok, Sir James, b. 1891, Brit, 
hysicist, now master of Gonviijo and 
aius College. Cambridge. He was study- 
ing in Berlin when the First World War 
broke out and was interned, but allowed | 
to continue with his work. Later be 
worked under Rutherford at Cambridge 
and took a prominent part in the re- 
searches that led to the modern ideas of 
atomic structure. In 1932 be demon- 
strated that what had appeared to be a 
penetrating radiation, produced by bom- 
barding certain light atoms with a-par- 
ticles, was in fact a stream of particles, of 
mass similar to that of the hydrogen 
atom nucleus, but uncharged with elec- 
tricity. This discovery of the neutron 
was of Immense importance for the under- 
standing of atomic strurture, since it soon 
becaqie apparent that neutrons formed 
part of the central core or nucleus of all 
atoms. C. also shared in the <llscovery 
of the disintegration of the deuterou by 
/9-rays, and or tbe creation of a pair of 
electrons (one positively and the other 
negatively charged) by ^-rays. In 1932 
be re<*eived the Hughes Medal of tbe 
Royal Society; In 1935 he received the 
Nobel Prize for physics and becJAme prof. 
of physics at Liverpool. At the outbreak 
of the Second World War he began to 
study the chain reactions arising during 
the fission of uranium nuclei, and played 
a prominent part In the rescarciies that 
leu to the production of the atomic bomb. 

Chesrea, Calus Cassius, Rom. triluine of 
the prsptoiian cohort in Oaliguln’s reign. 

formed a conspiracy and assassinated 
that erai»eror. a.d. 41 Shortly after- 
wards he was executed by Claudius. Sre 
Tacitus, Annates. ^ 

Cheeronsa, anct. Gk. city Chasroneia, i 
Bceotla, famed for the victory of Philip II. 
and Alexander of Macedon over Athenians 
and Thebans. 338 B.O. [see succeeding 
article), also for Sulla's defeat of the army 


of Mithridates, 86 B.c. This city was 
Plutarch's bp., whence his sobriquet, the 
Chseronoan Sage. Its ruins are near the 
present vll. of Kapfena. consisting of a 
temple, an aqueduct, and one of the most 

t perfect remaining Gk. theatres. A oolossal 
ion over the sepulchre of the Boeotians 
who fell in 338 b.c., mentioned by Pau- 
sanlas, lx., was found much mutilated. 
It was restored and ro-erectod, 1905. 
See Murray's Handbook for Greece, 1884: 
Thucydides, Iv.; Plutarch, Alexander and 
Svlla in his Lives', J. Krommayer, Antike 
Schlachtfelder in Qriechenland, 1903-12. 
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Chseronea (Cheeronela), Battle of (338 
B.O.). The details of this battle are not so 
well known to us as those of many less 
decisive conlllcts In Ok. hist. In the Con- 
federate host tho Thebans held the right 
wing, tho Athenian.? tho loft, while the 
Corinthians held tho centre. In the 
Macedonian army tho king faced the 
Athenians, and his son Alexander — a 
youth of eighteen who now saw his first 
battle — was opposed to the Thebans. 
Philip had decided to throw his greatest 
force against tho enemy's right, for he 
dreaded the famous BoeoUan phalanx. 
While he fought cautiously with tho 
Athenians and even gave (frounrl, Alex- 
ander delivered numerous furious on- 
slaughts on the Thebans.^' The short 
spears of tho BceoMans coufd not prevail 
Against the long pikes of the MSicedonlaD 
phalanx, and their cavalir was out- 
numbered and driven from the field. 
Tbeagenes, the Theban general, was 
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killed, the entire 300 chosen hoplltes of inhabits a long tnbe. O. variopedatua 
the 'Sacred Band* fell to a man, and, is found on Brit, coasts and In all 
finally, the Bcsotlons wore routed by European seas. 

Alexander's cavalry. This was followed Chafer, name applied popularly to 
by the collapse of the Corinthians, who beetles of the family ScarabmidsB, which 
ficd the field. The Athenians were now consists of about 13.000 species. The 
almost surrounded, so that flight was males have horns, ana many of the per- 
their only boj>e, and 2000 were cai>tured feet beetles and larvae are destructive 
and 1000 slain. The losses of the Thebans to vegetable life. The term is usually 
were even greater. Thus ended this compounded with another, e.p. cock- 
famous battle, and 'once more the narrow chafer, barkchafer, rosechafer. 
spirit of local ambition had proved the Chaffinch, or Fringilla ccelebs, pretty, 
evil genius of Greece,' and Philip, with active little bird of the family Fringillidne, 
Athens and Greece at his feet, had and is related to the sparrow, canary, and 
achieved bis life’s ambition (Oman). buntings. The cock-bird is a favourite 

Chserophyllum, genus of Umbellifcrsr, songster, and from bis noto the Gers. call 
flourishes in N. lands of temperate climate, him fink^ from which we derive the word 
C. temulum, closely allied to the celery, finch; his specific name Is obtained from 
parsnip, and carrot. Is the chervil which the habit of the sexes of living apart in 
is sometimes used as a pot-herb. O. winter, the females migrating and leaving 
temulum is the wild chervil, the garden the celibate males behind, 
species being C. Sativum. See also Chagai, diet, of Baluchistan, N.W. of tbe 
Chervil. Kharan State. Formerly an admlnistra- 

Chootoderma, genus of gastropod mol- tlve dlv. of Brit. Baluchistan, 
luacs, forms by itself one of the two Chagall. Maro (6. 1887), Russian painter, 
families in the dlv. Aplacophora. The b. at Liosno, Vitebsk. Studied painting 
snecles, of which there are throe found in under Bakst in St. Petersburg and (1910- 
tne Atlantic, Arctic, and I'acUic Oceans, 1914) in Paris. Migrated to the U.S.A. 
are cylindrical, covered with bristly in 1941. An artist of the Impressionist 
spicules, and the sexes are 6C])arate. and Oubist t^chools, as may be seen from 
ChoBtodon. genus of spiny-rayed fishes his ‘Adam and Eve,’ ‘Parisian Self- 
of the family Cheetodontldte or Squnml- Portrait,' and ‘Paris through a Window.' 
pennes. The bo0\ laterally compressed Uis scenes of Russian folk-life are well 
and elevatod, the sn(iut is fairly long, the known, as also his water-colours lllus- 
mouth is furnished with closely set rows trating La Fontaine’s Fables. See studies 
of long, slender, bristlo-like teeth, and by T. DAublcr, 1922, and A. Salmon, 1928. 
there la one dorsal fin, Tlie simeiea are Chagny, tu. of France, in the dept, 
often remarkable for their beauty of Snfine-et-Loire, 10 m. from ChAlon-sur* 
colour, the commonest tints being black, SaOno, 9 m. from Beaune. Hfis trade 
yellow, and brilliant metallic blues and in wine, railway workshops, and quarries 
greens. Their food consists of small anl- Pop. 4800. 

mals, and they are very adroit fly -catchers. Chagos Archipelago, scattered group of 
The numerous species often frequent coral coral reefs and islets in the Indian Ocean, 
reefs, and are most often found In the S. of the Laccadive and Maldlv© groups. 
Indian and Amcr, seas, the Atlantic and They lie in circular foriu round the Chagos 
i'Qclflc Oceans. bank, in 30' to O'" .30' N. and 71“ to 

ChEBtognatha, very Fmall div. of marine 72'" 30' E., separated from the Maidive 
animals, consisting of the three genera. Is. by a deep channel 300 m. wide. Aj«a 
Spadella,, Khronia, and Sagitta, the arrow- about 150 sq. in. A dependency of 
worm. The species ore elongated, have the Brit colony of Mauritius. The most 
caudal and lat-eral fins, are completely important cluster is the Oil Is., with 
transparent, extremely numerous, and in Grand C., or Diego Garcia, in the S.E. 
habit they are carnivorous. The largest This is. has a good harbour, la a coaling- 
of these creaUires is about 21 in. station, and exports much coco-nut oil. 

CbsDtopoda, class of Annelida, or seg- It is on the route of Australian and Red 
mented worms, in which the sette, or Sea steamers. Other Is. are Danger, 
bristles, arc very noticeable. The chffito- Egniont, Eagle, and Three Brothers Is. 
pods are dJvldetl into two orders, the Various other is. i3. and E. of the bank 
Polychneta and the Ollgoclueta, according have disappeared. Pop. about 800 (400 
as the BCiteB are homo on special processes in Diego Garcia). 

called parapodla, or spring directly from ChagresRiver, in S. America (Colombia), 
the body. In tho first order all the flows W., then N. through isthmus of 
species are marine, with extremely few I’anama, rising in San Bhis Mts., about 30 
exceptions, and in most of them tho m. from Panama, flowing into Caribl}ean 
sexes are distinct, while the second order Sea. Navigation is hiiulered by its falls 
Is composed of iierroaphrodlte creatures and extreme swiftness, which also pro- 
wblch generally inhabit fresh water or sentod one of the main difficulties in 
live underground. Among tho former constructing the Panama Canal. The 
may bo mentioned the genera ArenicoUit Panama railway follows a part of its 
the lob-worm; Aphrodite, the soa-iiionse; course. 

and Chtetopterus; among the latter occur Chahar, prov. of Inner Mongolia, China, 
all the earthworms, e.g. LumbrUnts and Area 107,700 sq. m. Cap. Changchlakow. 
AlegaecolidcB , « Pop. 2,034,000 

ChoBtopterul, genus of annelid which is Chahias, st-e CiiorrAWS. 
noted for its green phosphorescent glow. Chaill4*Long, Charles (1842-1917). 
It is a curiously shaped worm which African explorer of Fr. parentage, b. at 
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Baltimore, graduated at VVashlDKton 
Academy, 1860; studied law at CTolumbia, 
becomlngr barrister, 1880; seryod in the 
Confederate army, 1862*65; went to 
IS^pt and was made lieutenant-colonel 
by the khedire, 1870. In 1874 he be- 
came chief of Gordon’s staff, and went on 
a mission to King M’tesa of Uganda. 
Obliged owing to plots to return to 
Gordon at Gotidokoro, he managed to 
explore Lake Victoria and the country 
round, the coiu*se of the Somerset Nile, 
and Makaraka and Nyani-Nyam countries; 

He was decorated with many medals and 
honours for services os explorer and 
soldier. Among hts works are Lcs Cow- 
baitanis franQais\ Les tiources du Nil; 
VlSigypte et sea provinces perdues; Central 
Africa: Naked I'niths of NakeA, People 
(1876); The Three Prophets (1886); My 
Life in Four Continents (1912). 

ChailletacetB, obscure natural order of 
Dicotyledons donrisbing in the tropics. 
The inflorescence is cymosc, the flowers 
are hermaphrodite or unisexual, the calyx, 
corolla, and andrcecium are in parts 
five, the gynoiceum consists of two or 
three united carpels, and the fruit is a 
drupe. 

Chaillot, formerly a vil. in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Paris on the R. 
Seine. In 1659 it was called the suburb 
of ‘la Conference,' because the peace 
of the Pyrenees was decided upon after 
confertmees then?. Before the revolu- 
tion there were two monasteries at C. 

In 1786 it became part of the precincts 
of Paris, The Trocadero Palace on the 
heights of F’assy was rebuilt for the Paris 
Exhibition of 1937 under the name of the 
palace of C. The popular expression 
‘ahuri de Chaillot’ (of unkno%vn origin) 
meant a fool, a simpleton; ‘envoyer a 
Chaillot,’ ‘envoyer promenor.' 

Chaillu, Paul du, see Du CiiAinLU. 

Chain, or Gunter’s Chain, measuring- 
line in land surveying, of 100 links (iron 
or steel rods, 7 92 in. long). Hence n 
lineal measure of 22 yds. Ton 8(iiiare 
chains nmko 1 acre (4840 sq. yd.s.). A 
surveyor’s chain now is more (commonly 
100 ft- long (Ilamsden’s chain). 

Chain, Chain Cables (Lat. catena), scries 
of links of metal, or other material, so 
connected as to form a flexible band. Cs. 
are of very anct. origin, but the number of 
different uses to wldch they can be put has 
been largely increased in modern times. 
Some of the oldest uses arc as ornament 
(collar, bracelet, cf. modern watch chain), 
as a symbol of ofticjc {cf. modern knight, 
mayor), and as fetters for ]>risoijers or 
slaves, hence any kind of shackle or bond, 
or figuratively a restrain ing force. Cordage 
was used for many purposes now served 
by Cs. They are employed to confine, 
bind, fasten, or connect Uigether various 
objects, to lift weights, to transmit a 
Mechanical power. These lost are known 
as pitch-Gs. In some Cs. the links are 
composed of a sii^le piece of metal (oval- 
link holstiDg-C.),lii others the links are 
made up of sev. separate pieces (bicycle- 
C.). These pieces are connected by bolts, 
rivets, op stud -screws, so formed as to 
engage with the teeth of q, sprocket wheel. 


Chained 

They are partly machine- and partly 
hand-made. Cs. differ greatly in structure 
according to the shape of the links (stud 
(Ds., open-link Cs., twistod-llnk Cs.), the 
mode of uniting them, and the purpose 
for which they are intended. They are 
sometimes loosely divided into hand- 
made and machine-made C. Grnamental 
Cs. may have a large variety of links, but 
those for useful purposes are mainly of 
two types: (1) stud Cs., in which a 
transverse stud or brace Ls inserted in 
each link to keep the sides from collapsing 
under strain; (2) open-link Cs. with no 
stud. The first are much stronger, in- 
creasing the load a C. can boar by about 
50 per cent. Small Cs. are ofUm made 
by machinery, but larger ones are usually 
made by a smith and entirely hand- 
wrought. Crane Cs. and ships’ cables, 
etc., are generally hand-made from rolled 
bar-iron. The wohl is commonly at the 
end of the link, but for large cables 
presses may bo used to bend tlie link, 
or power hammers for welding, the weld 
sometimes being at the side. VVeldless 
Cs. are machine-made ones, manufactured 
from cruciform steel bars pressed while 
hot into links with no join (Strathern’s 
process). They ai*e mostly made in small 
sizes for cow-ties, dog Cs., or fence Cs. 
Strong Cs. can withstand a breaking strain 
of many tons. C. cables have to undergo 
severe tests before passed by the Brit. 
Admiralty for use on board ship. Cs. 
for railways, cranes, dredges, etc. have 
similar tests. Size is defined by the 
diameter of the bar from which the links 
are made. A 2 -in. stud C, cable must 
withstand a test-load of 72 tons. For 
full *tcwt reqiiiremorits’ see Kent, Mech- 
anical p]no(n€er*s Pocket Book. Ah a 
nautical term C. means the contrivance 
to extend the basis of the lower shrouds of 
a mast, consisting of dead-eyes, C. -plates, 
and C.-wale (‘eliannel '). 

Chained Books. The custom of chain- 
ing books to stands or reading-desks was 
very coinnu>n in various parts of Europe 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
A library, fitted with reading-desks made 
with an iron rod along the top to which 
the books \vcro fastened by a chain was 
founded at Ziitpben, 1561, and is still 
to be seen. Later, as the number of 
books increaBcd, upright hook-shelves 
w'ero set up (very mucli as in modern 
libraries) and the hooks so arranged Id 
them as to show the fore-edges on which 
the titles were wTitten. Sloping desks 
were plac;ed in front of the shelves, and 
chains were fastened to the books long 
enough to allow of their holpg placed and 
consulted on the corresponding desks. 
All Saints' Church, Hereford, still 
possesses a library of this kind dating 
from 1715. Its cathedral library is an 
earlier example of the sainh system. In 
the reigns of the Tudor kingti Henry VIII. 
and Edw’ard VI., orders were given for 
Bibles and copies of the Paraphrases of 
Erasmus to be chained hi the parish 
churches. These books, together with 
Foxe's Book of Martyrs and works of 
Jewell {d. 1571), may still be found in 
old chnrches with their chains attached 
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to them. The practice was discontinued 
early in the eighteenth century. It was 
doubtless first Introduced hecauso the 
scarcity of books made them very 
valuable. See W. lllades. Books in 
Chains, and other Bibliooraphical Pajiers, 
189‘2 ; ,T. \V. Clark, The Care of Hooks, 1901 . 

Chain-maih flexible defensive body- 
armour of hammered metal links, much 
used in Enroiio in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, and still in India and 
the interior of Asia. The links or rings 
were interlaced and conncct<Jd by riveted 
links, so that each embraced four others, 
and wrought into the form of a garment. 
Though more convenient to the wearer 
than plaUvarmour, it was less adai>tcd 
to withstand a lance’s thrust. 

Chain-plates, in sliipbuilding, strong 
plates or bands of iron fastened to the 
ship’s side under the chainwale, to which 
are attached the dead-eyes or (more 
recently) rigging-screws, to which the 
standing rigging and shrouds are fastened. 
In architecture, a series of connected 
plates built into walls to give greater 
strength. 

Chain-shot, obsolete form of projectile, 
invented by Adm. de Witt in 1666, con- 
sisting of two balls connected by a chain 
or bar. and used to destroy the enemy’s 
rigging. 

Chairman, presKmig officer at the 
meeting of any assembly, association, or 
(‘ompany, whether convened for public 
purposes or for the transaction of the 
private business of the members. When 
a meeting is assembled the first thing to be 
done is for the chair to be taken. Some 
person present may have a statutory 
right to preside, and in the case of many 
public meetings, the name of the C. is 
previously announced in the notice 
convening the meeting. In the nbsoiiec 
of the foregoing, or where the O. selected 
by the convenors of the meeting is 
challenged , the meeting should i>ut the 
call to the chair to vote. The president 
or C. of the House of (Commons is elected 
at the beginning of every new Parliament, 
and is called the Speaker. The prin. 
function of a O, is the maintenance of 
order, and on taking tlie cliair a C, is 
consequently invested with authority to 
control and regulate the proceedings of tho 
meeting. Generally speaking the dutiea 
of a C. aro to decide points of order, put 
motions to the vote, call upon speakers to 
address the incetiug, regulate the dis- 
cussions, call ui>on tho stewards or mana- 
gers (if any), or the inemhei's themselves 
to eject interrupters without unnecessary 
violence, sign and secure the proper 
framing of tho ininutos, and adjourn 
the meeting. The Speaker of the House 
of Commons gives rulings as to procedure, 
names members guilty of disorder, repri- 
mands members and other persons, if 
necessary, and signs warrants of com- 
mittal for contempt. Speakers at a 
meeting must always address the chair. 
Unless previously selected to speak, 
when he will be called upon to do so by 
the C., a member desiring to speak must 
rise at the end of another member’s 
speech. If two or more rise simul- 


taneously, the one that ‘catches the 
C.’s eye^ should be called upon; but the 
C. may call upon whom ho will. The 
office of C. may not bo an easy one to fill. 
The Ideal qualitites in a C. are urbanity, 
tho most unimpeachable impartiality, 
and a clear perception of the fundamental 
rules of debate. In calling speakers 
to order his function is to keep a dis- 
cussion wdthin legitimate or relevant 
bounds. In the case of meetings of 
public bodies it is obvious that public 
time can only be saved by confining 
speeches to the qinu^tions on the agenda. 
The C. is the sole judge as to w hether any 
speech, resolution, or amendment is in 
order. When any resolution or amend- 
ment is proposed and seconded the O. 
is bound to put the resolution or amend- 
ment to the vote. W’^here tho voting is 
equal the C. may have a second or casting 
vote. 

Chairman of Committees, the officer who 
takes the chair in the House of Commons 
when the House is in Committee and the 
speaker ‘vacates the chair.* He holds 
office during tho whole parliament. To 
the C. of C. belongs tho duty of superin- 
tending ail matters relating to private 
Bills. Tho salary of the C. of C. is £2500 
a year. When the Speaker of the House 
of Commons is absent from parliament 
the C. of C. tnkes his place and the House 
of Conmjons also has a deputy-chairman. 

Chaise, originally ‘a chair’ from the Fr., 
whence sedaii-oliair; then by transference 
a light, wheeled vehicle. Sometimes 
loosely used for any kind of pleasure- 
inrringe. I’sually a two-whoeled carriage 
for two people, with a calash top and 
tho body liMig on stri^)8, drawn by 
one horse (cf. hansom). The nost-ohaise 
of the eighteenth and nineteen tn centuries 
WHS n closed, four-wheeled vehicle, witli 
two or four horses. 

Chaitanya, Indian mystic {ft. c. 1486- 
1,570). Founder of the Vaishnava sect 
of Bengal. Begarded by his adherents os 
Kri.shna iiiearnnte. 

Chalabre, tn. of France, situated in the 
dept, of Aude, arron. Limonx. It stands 
on the R. Lors, and lies S.W. of Carcas- 
sonne. Pop. 1600. 

Chalaza, term in botany used in 
describiri^ tlje internal structure of the 
ovule. The C. is the base of tlm nuoellus. 
a mass of parenchymatous tissue from 
which the Integuments arise. 

Chaloedon, properly Calchedon (now 
Kadikeui), and. Ok. city of Btthynia on 
the Bosphorus, opposite Byzantium, S. 
of S^eutari. It was a Megarian colony, 
foniulod 685 B.c. For long it voolllatod 
between Athenian and Lacedeemonlan 
interests. Attains HI. of Pergamus 
bequeathed it to the Roms., 133 b.O, 
Partly destroyed by Mlthri dates. It 
w'as recovered under the empire. C. 
w^as frequently ravaged by barbarian 
hordes, such as the Goths (a.d. 256) and 
Persians under Cbosroes (a.d. 616-26), 
In A.D. 451 the fourth general council 
was held ht.i '3 to detcrimue the eccles. 
jurisdiction of the sees of Rome and 
Byrantium. It was destroyed by the 
Turks after 1 075. 
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Chaloedony, or Caloedony, precious stone 
of the commoner sort, derlTiuff its name 
from Chalcedon, a city of Bithynia in 
Asia Minor. Tiie anct. minerai, however, 
appears to have been a ereen -stone, 
whereas modern C. is a mllKy -white or 
yellowish stone consistins of silica. It 
ilBTers from quartz in not belnff definitely 
rrystalliiie, but occurs in concretionary, 
mammillary, or staloctltio forms with 
a fibrous structure. Its hardness is 6*5 
and sp. RT. 2-6. It occurs in cavities in 
volcanic rocks, where it has been deposited 
out of solution In water, as in the basalt of 
N. Ireland. Iceland, the Faroe Isles, etc. 
Occasionally specimens are found with a 
drop of water in the Interior, and these 
are much prized as ornaments. C. has 
been worked by jewellers from early 
times, and variegated forms are differen- 
tiated as agate, onyx, Jasper, bloodstone, 
carnellan, etc. 

Chalcedonyx is a specially marked 
variety of chalcedony, a mineral composed 
of quartz of a milk-white colour caused 
by the presence of opal. It usually has 
gre^sh markings, which ^ve it. when 
polished, an ornamental value, it being 
used for making brooches and vases. 

Chalohioomula (San Andr6s), tn. of 
Mexico, state of Puebla, 25 m. from 
Orizaba, near the foot of Orizaba peak. 
Pop. 7000. 

Ghalohihuitl (Chalohuite), Mexican 
name for a kind of green, fine-grained 
stone, quarried near Santa F6, much 
prized by the anct. Mexicans. Probably 
it was a green variety of turquoise, or 
else a kind of Jade. It was valued above 
gold, carved Into nide figures and 
polished, or made into beads and orna- 
ments. Figure-s were found in tombs, 
and the brooch fastening. Montezuma’s 
robe was of chalchihuitl. 

Chalcides, name of a large genus of 
lizards in the family Sclnclda?. The 
species are pleurodont lizards with bony 
plates on the head and body, a scaly 
and feebly nicked tongue, elongated and 
sometimes serpen tiform body the limbs 
wanting or littio developed, and the lower 
eyelid has a transparent disk. They 
Inhabit S.W. Asia and the Mediterranean. 
Ch. ocellaius attains a length of about 
10 in. 

Cbaloidioum, In architecture, vestibule 
or portico of a public building; annoxe 
toe l<trger building (a basilica, or a modem 
eburen); a columned hall or covered 
portico in front of the chief entrance of 
certain buildings. In Gk. bouses it was 
the part destined for guests or receptions. 
In Horn, basilicas they were side -annexes 
on each side of the tribunal. 8o called 
flrom Chalcls In Euboea, which apparently 
first bad such structures. The basilicas 
of Bumactriu at Pompeii, and of Con- 
stantine at Rome, had a C. placed at one 
end. 

Ch4ftisls, typical genus of the curious 
family of hymenenM^rous lusects, Chal- 
ddidm. The fkmily contains mimorons 
species of tiny parantee which prey on the 
larrv* of galls, on caterpillars, on bees and 
beetles, but also on many destructive 
Insects and they are thus -of considerable 


value to man. C. fiavescena is a species 
which Is native to tropical America, 
and certain hymenoptorous insects of the 
allied genera Blaatophaga and Sychophaoa 
assist in caprification or the fertilisation 
of the oultlvatod fig. 

Chaldis (Negropont), anct. seaport of 
Greece, cap. of Euboea, on the Eurlpus at 
its narrowest part 17 m. from Thebes, 
35 m. from Athens, to which it was 
subject in fifth and fourth centuries b.o. 
In early times it was a fiourlsbing seat 
of commerce and monufs. (metal -work, 
purple, pottery), and a groat colonising 
centre. The three-pronged peninsula of 
Chalcldice, projecting from Macedonia 
into the iiCgean Sea and divided into 
Pallone, Sithonla, and Acte (with Mt. 
Athos), took its name from colonists in the 
eighth century b.c. from C., and its tns., 
Olynthus and Potida3a, were famous lu 
Ok. hist. Cumro and Naxos were also 
colonised from there. In the seventh 
century It defeated Kretria in the Lelan- 
tino war, becoming chief city of Eubma. 
Both Antioch us III. (192 b.o.) and MJthrl- 
dates VI. (88 B.c.) used C. as n base for 
invading Greece. Aristotle d. here. C. 
was important in the Middle Ages; 
called Egripo by the Gks., Negroponto by 
the Its. It bos medieval walls and towers, 
buildings of Venetian construction, and 
mosques mostly converted into Christian 
churches. In 1894 an earthquake did 
much damage. Since 1904 a railway 
connects C. with Athens and Plrteus. 
Pop. about 11,000. 

Chalcondylas (Chalcondyles), Demetrius 
(c. 1424-1510). learned Gk. grammarian 
of Athens. On Lorenzo dc?’ Medici's 
Invitation ho wont to Flf)ronce and taught 
there, his pupils including that prince’s 
sons, Grooyii, Linacre, and Latimer 
(1480-92). Prof, of Gk. also in Perugia, 
Rome, and Milan. The first printed ed. 
of Homer was ed. by C. (1488). His Gk. 
grammar, Erotemaia^ appeared about 
1493. He also ed. Isocrate.s (1493) and 
Snidas (1499). *SVc P. Giovio, Elogia 
virontm bellica virtute illustrium, 1551; 
.T. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 
1875-86. 

Chalcondylas (Chalcondyles), Laonious 
or Nicolaus (d. 1464), aUo Byzantine 
liistorlan of the fifteenth century, son of 
an Athenian noble, rolatlvo (perhaps 
brother) of Demetrius C. (7.V.). During 
the siege of Coiustantlnople (1440) 
Laoniem was ambassador from John 
VII., I’alicologus, to Sultan Murad II. 
He wrote Tlistary of the Turks and of the 
Byzanbne Empire, from 1298 to 1463 (D« 
Origiiie el Rebus Oestis Turcarum), ed. by 
Bekkor, 1843. See J. A. Fabrlclus, 
Riblioteca Orseca, 1790-1809; J. von 
Hammer-Purgstall, (JcschichU den Osman- 
ischen Reiches (new ed. 1840; Eng. trans. 
1854). 

Chaldeea, Chaldesans (pdrhaps from 
Assyrian kaaddu, to conquer), strictly 
a prov. of Babylonia, bou^dra by the 
lower course of the Euphrates, the head of 
the Persian Oalf and the Aitkblan desert. 
Its cap. was Blt-Yakln, chief seat of 
Merodaoh-baladan, who harassed SMon 
and Sennacherib. In O.T. 0., or Kas- 
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dim. Is used In a wider sense to mton 
the whole empire of Babylonia (Oen. il., 
Jer. 1. 61). Ezekiel (xxiii.) includes 
certain foroigrn nations as well. Another 
name is Mat Tamti (Sea-land). The 
C. wore probably a Beuiltlo people from 
N. Arabia or the Kurdish uplands, 
and were the ruling class at Babylon as 
early as the eighth century b.c. Nabo- 
polassar, or Nabuapaluzur (c. 626-604), 
and his succeasors made Babylonia a 
world power. From this time onwards 
the terms Babylonians and G. became 
more and more interchangeable, till 
finally they were considered synonymous 
as in the Hebi'ew writers. Labashi 
Marduk was the last Chaldaean king (656); 


Chaldir-gol, lake in Transcaucasia, 36 
m. from Kars. Length. 12 m.; maximum 
breadth, 10 m.; area about 33 sq. m.; 
maximum depth, 140 ft. It abounds in 
fish (carp, trout, etc.), and Is frequented 
by water-fowl. 

Chaldron (another form of cauldron). 
Eng. dry measure; in London 36 heaped 
bushels, or its equivalent weight, nearly 
twice as much at Newcastle. Now only 
used for coal and coke (formerly only 32 
bushels), now about 254 cwt. In U.S.A. 
a C. Is about 2940 lb., in New York, 2500. 
See Pepys's Diary ill. ; Steele, Toiler, 
No. 73. 

Chalet (dimln. or O.F. chaatel. Mod. 
Fr., chdteau), Swiss word, said to have been 
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the Babylonian Nabunaid succeeded him 
(556-38). Aooording to some, the C. were 
a mixed race of Babylonians and Rassites 
or Coasceaus. Besides being used as a 
race-name for Babylonians, C. in the book 
of Daniel (second century) meant astrono- 
mers, astrologers, mathematicians, and 
even magicians. This sense also appears 
in Herodotus, Diodorus, and Strabo. 
Xenophon’s * C3ialdteans ’ (Anab, vll.) 
were an entirely different people from the 
Buxine. The Clialdaean language seems 
to have been more like the Babylonian 
than like the Arabic or Aramaic. Daniel, 
however, speaks of Aramaic as ‘the lan- 
guage of tho C." Hence, when the 
Babylonian tongue was superseded by 
Aramai^ Jerome wrongly called the 
latter ‘Cmaldeo,’ and this name was kept 
till quite recently. For recent arohffiolo- 
gicfu research and bibliography, eee under 
Babylonia; Ur. 

Obalder, old Scottish dry measure of 
16 bolls or 64 firlotfl of corn (90 bushels). 
For lime or coal It varied from 32 to 64 
Imperial bushels. Still used In computing 
the stipends of Scottish ministers (c/. 
Cbauiron). 


iDtroducod into France by Rousseau. 
Originally a wooden but or cabin in the 
Bwiss mts., whore cattle aro lodged in 
summer, and cheese is made. Extended 
to a Swiss peasant's small cottage, a 
herdsman's hut or wooden houjc. Applied 
DOW to any picturesque villa built in 
imitation of that style. 

Chaleurs Bay (Bale des Chaleurs), 
sheltered inlet of tbc gulf of St. Lawrence, 
Canada, between Gasp6 Peninsula and 
New Brunswick. Quebec is on the N., 
New Brunswick on tho S. Tho bay is 
about 90 m. from K. to W., maximum 
breadth 25 in. There are good mackerel 
fisheries. Shippogan and Mlscou Is. are 
near the entrance. Discovered by Cartier 
In 1535, it was named from the Intense 
heat of the season. 

Chalfont St. Giles, par. of Buckingham- 
shire, England, Wycombe div.; 3 m. from 
Chalfont Road stiLtion and Amersham, 
10 m. from Windsor. Penn is burled in 
the Friends' cemetery near. Milton lived 
there during the plague (1665-66), Auished 
Faradiee and wrote part of Paradise 
Regained, His obttage Is still preserved 
and shown. Pop. 2000. 
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ChaUord, cedes, dist. and vil. of 
Glouoostcrsblre, England, 4 111 . from 

Stroud, li m. from E. Brinscombe 
station. Has dyeworks and broadcloth 
manufs. Pop. 3000. 

Chalgrove (A.-S. cealc-ttrsFif^ chalk-pit), 
par. and vil. of Oxfordshire, England, 
about 7 m. from Oxford, and 4 m. from 
Watllngton station, IJenley dJv. In 1643 
the Parliainontarians were cnished here by 
the Royalists under l^ince Rupert, Hamp- 
den being mortally wounded. Pop. 400. 



Chaliapin, Feodor Ivanovitoh (1873- 
1938), Russian basso, b. in Kazan, Russia, 
He was at different times, shoemaker’s 
apprentice, railway clerk, railway out- 
porter, and stevedore on Volga steam- 
boats. Trained in the choir of the 
archbishop of Kazan. At 17 joined a 
little Russian travelling comi)any as 
singer and dancer. Ussatov, a singer of 
repute, volunteered to teach him, and 
later procured him an engagement at the 
Tiflis opera house; and ho then made his 
operatic debut there in A Life for the Tsar. 
Later, he sang at St. Petersburg, taking 
the part of Ivan the Terrible in Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Maid of Pskof. His most 
valuable experience was, however, in 
Mamontov's comi)any, in 1894-95, when 
he took Mephlstophelcs in Paust, the 
miller in Dargoraijsky's Russalka, and 
Salieri In Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mozart and 
ScUieri. In 1896 at the Private Opem in 
Moscow, he became famous. lie ap- 
peared In Moscow, in 1899, at the Imperial 
Opera and, in the same year, carue<l fresh 
laurels at Petrewad in the title-role in 
The Demon of Rubinstein and as Holo- 
femes in Serof's Judith. Two of his best 
and favourite parts were Don Basilio 
In The Barber of Seville and Leporello in 
Don Giovanni. In 1908 he visited 
America, and in 191 3 Sir Thomas Heecham 
brought him to London, where he ap- 
peared in Boris Godunov and Klujvansh- 
china. He was again in London in 1921. 
and In America J922-23. In 1928 and 
1929 he appeared at Covent Garden in 
Bolto's Malslofele, Gounod's Faust, and 
Rossini's Tac Barber of Seville. In 1932 ho 
was in the film, Don Quixote. Pub. Paiges 
frommy Life (1921); Man and Mask (1935). 


Chalibaus, see CiiALTDiiKUS. 

Chalice (Lat. calix), originally any 
drinking -cup, goblet, or bowl, but In this 
sense now only used in poetical language. 
Applied especially to the cup used in 
celebrations of the Holy Communion. 
Formerly it could be made of any material 
(the ‘Luck of Edenhill' preserved In the 
family of Musgravo, near Penrith, is of 
glass), but must now be of gold, silver, or 
silvor-gilt, and conse(;ratcd by a bishop 
in accordance with a prescribed form. It 
must be touched only by those in holy 
orders. The paten served as a chalice- 
cover and also to carry the wafer or broad. 
The C. is the emblem of Wt. John the 
Evangelist. The use of the ‘mixed C.’ 
(water mixed with wine in the Eucharist) 
in Horn. Catholic and Oriental churches 
dates from very early times. See Justin 
Martyr, Apologia, 1. 

Challcottierium, genus of fossil pachy- 
dermatous animals, belongs to the extinct 
Ancylopoda, and has been discovered in 
the Miocene of Epi>elslieini, near Main/. 
Its limbs are trldactylate, and in dentition 
it lacks incisors, and has no canine teeth 
in the upper Jaw. 

• Cham, El, see Hkhron. 

Chalina, genus of Porifera, received its 
name from the naturalist Grant. The 
sponge la represented in Britain by C. 
oculata, the mermaid’s glove. 

Chalk, soft, white variety of liraostone. 
As found in the S. and E. of England, 
it is white or yellow isli -white in colour 
and easily broken, though it varies eoii- 
slderably in compactness. Flints of 
various sizes are found embedded in the 
C.. usually in fairly dellnito layers; 
otherw ise it consists of calcium carbonate, 
with some admixturo of silica, alumina, 
and magnesia. C. consists of tho shells 
of minute auiinals called foramlnifcra. 
Different forma of th^ aniinals exist in 
all parts of the ocean, and are capable of 
developing shellH for themselves from tho 
calcium compounds found in the sea- 
water. When the animals die, the sliells 
combine with other debris to form an ooze 
in the ocean bed. At various periods In 
the earth’s history, such masses of ooze, 
hardened by superincumbent pressure 
Into rock, have risen above sea level, 
and thus w'e And that underneath the most 
recent formations a vast mass of C. exists 
throughout a great part of England and 
in tho.so Fiiiroriean coasts separated from 
England by the sea. The 0. formation 
extends from the w'olds 0 / Yorkshire, with 
characteristic rounded hills and white 
sea-cliffH, to the N. and S. Downs in Kent, 
running westward until they merge (n 
Salisbury Plain. Owing to its soft 
nature, the C. provides gently undulating 
scenery, a Ane thin soil in which abundant 
grass grows suitable for sheep paatxure, 
w^hlle th»? solution of the caijbonate leaves 
behind nuinorous Aints. Water In such 
localities is generally hard, owing to the 
amount of calcium carbonal^ in solution. 
The C. is used for building purposes when 
found hard enough, and the ifllnts are used 
for building and road-making. When 
subjected to a bright heat, C. loses its 
carbon dioxide, and calcium oxldo. or 
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quicklime, le formed. When mixed with 
water, the hydrate, or »lakod lime, is 
produced, and this, mixed with three 
times its hulk of sand, forms the mortar 
used to cement t>ricks topother. Lime 
is also much used as a manure, as it 
hastens tlie decorn position of orpranic 
constituents of the soil. C. burnt with 
certain proportions of clay iirovldes 
different forms of cement, which harden 
with more or less rapidity accordint^ to the 
proportions of their c-onstituents. C. is 
treated with acids to produce the carbonic 
acid gas required in the preparation of 
aerated waters, etc. W'iien the C. is 
triturated witli water, and the fine 
particles allowed to fall in n fairly honio- 
f^eneouB mass, the rcsultiuK product is 
whitinpT, U 8 e<l as a pigment and a polishing 
medium. vVn artiflcia.l V. is prepared by 
adding sodium carbonate to a solution of 
calcium chloride, when a flue precipitate 
forms. This product, kiiowm as precipi- 
tated C., is used in medicine as an antacid 
and astringent, and serves as a tooth- 
powder and as a pigment. Siihsfaneea 
somewhat similar in eonsieteiicy to the 
carbonate are known ns C’s. Blcu'k 
V. is a soft scdiist containiiig carbon; 
red C. consists of iron ore and clay ; 
French C. is a variety of steatite, or 
soapstone. 

Chalkeley, Thomtia « i <> 7 1 7 1 1), (Quaker. 
After a varied and adventurous youtli, be 
began preaching at Quaker meetings, and 
in 1(397-98 visited tiu) I'uritan Amer. 
colonies. In 1700 ho returned to 
America; in 1701 took a [irciicinng tour 
to the Itarbados, and between then and 
1710 visited Indand, Scotland, Kngland. 
ilolland, and Oennany. The rest of ids 
life was mainly spent in preaching and 
organisation in Anicrico, where lie hud 
great Influence, liis collected works 
appeared in 1751 and 1790. 

Chalking the Door, mode of giving 
tenants notice removal (especially 
among tht' poorer classes), long knowTi 
and still In use In Scotland. The chalk- 
mark is made by a l)urgh ofiicer in the 
presonce of witnesses on ‘the most patent 
door,' on the proprietor’s verbal order. 
This is done fortv days ‘iicfore Whit 
Sunday,’ or the date on wliicli the tenants 
are cxpecteil to leave. When this lia,s 
been done, and o deelnnttion of ‘chalking' 
been written out and signed liy (he ottlcer 
and tw'O witnesses, he may demand the 
ejection of (he tenants six days after the 
expiry of the forty days. 

Challemel-Laoour, Paul Amand (1827- 
1896), Fr. publicist and statesman; 

f irof. of phllopopliv at Pau and Limoges, 
n 1868 ho estab. the lievue Potihqye» 
with Brlsson and (Injubetfa. who made 
him prefect of l^yons. 1S71; deirnty-, 
1872; senator, 1876; ambus, to Switzer- 
land, 1879; to England. 1880-82. In 
1883 under Ferry, he was minister of 
foreign affairs. In 1890 becoming viee- 

S resident, and in 1893 president of the 
enate. C. founded the R6puhli<tua 
Francaine with Gamljetta, becoming 
edltor-lii- chief. Mcmi»er of Fr. Academy, 
1893. Ho wrote philosophical works: 
JLa Philoaophie i^ivid ualhte (1864); 
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traus. of Hitter’s Geachichte der Philaaophit 
(1861). He also ed. Mrae d’^pinay's 
Works (1869). His OCuvreB oratoireB 
Appeared In 1897. 

Challenge, see J itry. 

Challenger Expedition, ecientiffe ex^ 
ploring expedition sent out by the Brit. 
Gov. (1872-76) for experiments In deep- 
sea soundings and the inve.stigation of the 
conditions of life in the Atlantic, Pacific, 
and Antarctic Oceans. The cruise of 
H.M.S Challenger followed that of the 
Lightning In 1868, and of the Porcupine^ 
1869-70. (‘apt. Nares was naval com- 
mander of the vessel, the scientific stall 
being under l*rof. WyvilJe Thomson. 
Every kind of scientific appliance was 
supplied for sounding the depths, mapping 
the basins, and determining the physiccu 
and l>io]ugical conditions of the oceans. 
Jl.M.S, Challenger reached Santa Cruz in 
Feb. 1873. Investigations were made at 
362 .stations. Among numerous places 
on the route weie Madeira, Canaries, W. 
Indies, Nova Scotia, Cape Verde, Fer- 
nando Noronha, Cape of Good Hope, 
Melbourne, Hong Kong, Japan, Val- 
paraiso, Magellan Straits, Portsmouth. 
The deepest sounding w’as between 
Admiralty Is. and .Japan, 4575 fathoms. 
See Official Reports on the Scientific 
Res^itlts oj the Vogage of //. M.S. Challenger, 
ed. l)y Wyville Thomson and John 
Murray, 50 vols. (Zoology, Botany, 
l>eep-sea Deposits, Physics, and Chem- 
•Htry, etc.), 1880-95. The narrative 
occupies 2 vols. (1882-85). Consult also 
H N Moseley, A’o/cs by a Naturalist on 
the Challenger, 1879; W. J. J. 

^'Pry, Crmse of II. M.S. Challenger, 1876; 
and works of W. Thomson, J. Murray, 
Lord George G. (Campbell, and J. J. Wild. 

Challis, James (1803-82), Eng. aatrono- 
nier and phy.su'ist, edurated at Trinity 
(’ollege. Cambridge. Senior wrangler, 
first Smith prizeman, 1825; ordained 
1830. In 1836 Plumian prof, of astro- 
nomy ami experimental pliilosophy, and 
till 1861 direc tor of the observatory of 
Cambridge Univ. His labours were 
largely directed to determining the 
po.sirion.s of the .sun, motui, and planets, so 
a.s to increase tabular accurticy. Among 
his valuable improvements were the 
collimating eye-piece (1850), the transit- 
i-educer, and the meteoroscope. He 
contributed largely to scientific puldi- 
catioiiH, and also produced independent 
works on astronomy, physics, and 
niathematles, among them being .Astro- 
nomical Obsen-ations, (1829-50); 

1846-51 (1851-56); Ju Kssay on the 

Mathematical Rrhu'iplc.^ of Physics (1873). 
See Adams, Jame.s ('hallis. 

Challoner, Riohard (1691-1)81). Eng. 
Rom. Catholic divine, educated at the 
Eng. college at Douay, 1704; prof, of 
philosophy there, 1713-20; vice-president 
and prof, of divinity, 1720-30. O. 
returned to London, becoming coadjutor 
to Petre, titular bishop of London. 1741, 
succeeding him in 1758 as vicar-apostulio. 
He was bisi - VO of Dobra in Libya, 1741,* 
During the (iordon riots he took refuge 
In Highgate. Ho pub. theological and 
polemical works, among them Vhitrvh 
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History I Orounds of the Old Relioion; 
The Garden of the Soul (1740); The Rheima 
New Testament and the Douay Bible, with 
Annotations (1740-50). Ills version of 
the Douay Bible is substantially that since 
used by Knfr. -speaking Catholics. C. also 
trans. The ImUation of Christ (1706). 
See Barnard’s life (1784). 

Chalmers. Alexander (1750-18.34), Scot- 
tlsh blograi»her and editor, educated In 
Aberdeen. lie ed. sev. newspapers In 
London {Morning Herald), coiitiibuU'd to 
periodicals, but chiefly wrote prefaces for 
new eds. of Eng. classics (Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Fielding, Warton, Olbbon, 
Bums, Pope, Bollnffbroke. and others). 
His Glossary to Shakesiteare appeared in 
1797. His British Essamsts, in 45 vols., 
1817, Is still useful. His fame chiefly 
rests cm bis General Biographical Die- 
Hortary in 32 ^ols. 0 812-17). 

Chalmers, George (1742-1825), Scottish 
antiquarian and historian, educated in 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh. Emigrated to 
America. 1763, pmetising law in Balti- 
more till the revolution. From 1787 was 
chief clerk of the Board of Trade in 
London. His chief work la Caledonia: 
or, an Account of North Britain (1807-24). 
Other works were biographies of Defoe 
(1785), Thonia.s Paine (1791 ), Mary Queen 
of Scots (1818), also A Collection of 
Treaties (1790). and works on the colonies. 

Chalmers, George Paul (1833-78), Scot- 
tish painter. In early life a surgeon’s 
errand-boy, then apprentice to a ship- 
chandler. He determined to become an 
artist, coming to Edinburgh, 1853, and 
studying under Scott Lauder. Orchard- 
son, Graham, Pettie, and others were 
among his fellow students. Among his 
first works were small figure pieces In oil, 
‘The Student,’ and ‘The Smoker.’ His 
‘Favourite Air’ won notice, 1854, Hi.s 
colouring Is rich and powerful, his por- 
traits very good. His beautiful land- 
sca.pes mostly appeared In his later years. 
Including ‘The End of the Harvest’ 
(1873); ‘Running Watfr' (1875). Other 
work.s are 'The Legend’ (Edlobtirgli 
National Gallery); ‘Prayer’ (1871), both 
et<'hed by Bajon; ‘Threescore Years and 
Ten’ (R.A., London, 1875); ‘Knitting* 
(1876); ‘The Love Song’; ‘The Potato 
Harvest.’ See Memoir, 1879; Art Journal, 
April 1873. 

Chalmers, James (1841-1901), Scottish 
missionary, served In Glasgow City 
Mission, passed through Cht^hunt Col- 
lie, and was appointed by the London 
Missionary Society (1866) to work In 
Raratoriga Is. In the S. Pacific. He 
worked there for ten years, especially 
training native evangelists, and called by 
the natives Tamate. Then he was tran.s- 
ferred to New Guinea. Besides zealous 
missloDary work. C. and Lawos (his col- 
league did much as explorers to open up 
the land, and helped In establishing the 
Brit, protectorate. C. and Tomkins (an- 
other missionary^ were murdered by 
^cannibals at Goarlbari Is. Sec R. L. 
Stevenson. Letters, fi. 212. 220; J. Chal- 
mers: Antohiotfraphy and Letters, ed by 
K. Lovett. 1902. 

Chalmers, '^omaa (1786-1847), Scottish 
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theologian and economist, one of the most 
eminent figures and Influential preachers 
of the nineteenth century. His powers 
of oratory were so great that Jeffi'ey 
ranked him with Demosthenes. Cicero, 
Bimko, and Sheridan. Educated at St. 
Andrews Unlv., he began preaching at 
nineteen. From 1803 to 1815 was minister 
of KUmany, Fife. He then gave much 
time to studying mathematics, political 
economy, and natural philosophy, but 
after reading Wilberforee’s View of 
Practical Religion, and writing at bis 
request the article on Christianity for 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 1810, 
his spiritual nature was aroused, and bo be- 
came a n enthusiastic pastor. In 1 8 1 5-20, 
as minister of Tron par.. Glasgow, he 
tried to remedy the ignorance and vice of 
his par., making experiments in parochial 
organisation which may be said almost to 
have suggested moderu methods of dealing 
with the dependent classes, as seen In 
charity organisation societies and in settle- 
ment work. See N. Mastermau, Chalmers 
on Charity, 1900. C. divided the par. 
Into twenty -five dlsts., and estab. two 
week-day and numerous Sunday schools. 
His Astronomical Discourses appeared In 
1817, and wore very popular. His visit 
to London was enthusiaKtically r(>ceived. 
His Christian and Civic Economy of Large 
Toums appeared from 1821 to 1826. 
These energetic labours told on his 
health. In 1823 he became prof, of 
moral philosophy at vSt. Andrews; 1828 
of theology at Edinburgh. In 1827 
appeared the Use and Abuse of Literary 
and Ecclesiastical FJndotrmcnts; in 1834 
his Bridgewater trontisc, Adaptation of 
External Nature to the Moral and Intel- 
lectual Constitution of Mail, which won 
him great distinctions from Edinburgh, 
Franco, and England (l).(^.L., Oxford). 
In 1829 C. delivered a speech on Catbollo 
einanciphtlon. He was elected moderator 
of the General Assembly of the Scottish 
(Tliurch, and convener of the clnuxjh- 
exif-Dsiou committee (1834). Cases of 
conflict between tha church and civil 
authority arose in Auchtorarder, Dun- 
kcld. and Marnoeb. In 1843, owing to 
these Internal troubles, 470 clergymen, 
beaded by C., left the churoh and foundea 
the Free CJhurch, claiming for it spiritual 
liidependeuce. C. was made prln. of the 
Free Church College. He devoted much 
time to the attciript to abolish pauperism, 
round about Edinburgh. His last work 
was ln6titvt.es of Theology. Other works 
are: An Enquiry into the Extent and 
Stalnlity of National Resources (1808); 
Commercial Discourses (1817); Political. 
Kconom ft (1832)', Defence of Church Estab- 
lishments (1838). Ills works were col- 
lected by W. Hanna 18,36 40. and post- 
humously 1847-40. See R Diichanan, 
The Ten Years* Conflict, 1849; W. Hanna, 
Memoirs, 1849-52; Taylor Iiinos. Law of 
Creeds in Scotland, 1867 ; Mrs. T. C. 
Oliphant, Thomas Chalrnexs,, 1828: W. G. 
Blaikie. Life, 1897. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas <c. 1520-65), Eng. 
statesman and writer, educated at Ox- 
ford, sent by Henry vIII. as ambas. to 
Charles V.. whom he accompanied la 
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his disastroiiB expedition a^ralnst Algiers, 
1641. Recalled to England as chief 
clerk of the Privy Council; knighted 
for his services at Musselburgh, 1547. 
As a Protestant he was driven from 
office in Mary's reign. Elizabeth sent ; 
him as am has. to the Emperor Ferdin- 
and 1. of Germany, 1558, to Philip II. at 
Courtray, and as minister at the Sp. 
court, 1661. Among his works arc OJBfice 
of Servants ftrans. from Cognatus, 1543); 
trans. into Eng. of St. John Chrysostom's 
homilies (1544); De Hepriblica Anglorum 
Instaurancia (1544); Miscellaneovs (Lat.) 
Poenis (1559); Carmen Panegyricum 
(1560); and trans. of Erasmus's Praise of 
Folie (1549). 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas (c. 1561-1615), 
Eng. naturalist, sou of the statesman, 
father of Edward, James, and Thomas 
the regicide (d. 1662). A favourite of 
James 1., ho came with him to England 
after a visit to Scotland, and In 1603 was 
appointed director of the education and 
household of Prince Henry. Ho founded 
a grammar school at St. Bees, 1(508, where 
two C. scholarships still exist. Ho opened 
the first Eng. alum -mines at Belman 
Bank, Gulsborough, about 1600. O. wrote 
A Short Discourse of the most rare Vertue 
of Nitre (1584). 

Chalonnes-suT>"I..oire, tn. in the dept, of 
Mttlno-et-houe, rjnn’O, 12 ni. S.W. of 
Angers. The chief trade is in wines, 
grain, end limestone. There are mineral 
springs in the neighbourhood. C. pos- 
sesses the ruins of a twelfth -century 
chdteau. Pop. 3400. 

Chklons-sur-Marne, cap. of the dept, of 
Manae, France, 107 m. E. of Paris by rail, 
situated on the r. b. of the R. Marne. 
C. is a garrison in., surrounded by old 
walls. Many of its bouses are old and 
built of timber, and the cathedral of 
Saint -Etienne, famed for its altar, dales 
bock to the thirteenth century. C. has 
some handsome public buildings — the 
hOtel-de-ville, eommunal college, museum, 
and library, etc. — and a line park, the 
Promenade du Jord. It has trailo in 
woollens, leatlicr, grains, oil, and cham- 
pagne, but the mhnuf. of ‘shalloon,' a 
kind of W’orsted cloth, mentioned by 
Chaucer, bad fallen into »iiau8e before 
1939. C. was known to the Roms, as 
Catalaunum; it was the site of the defeat 
of the Huns by the combined forces of 
Roms, and Goths in 4.51; it sulTered at 
the hands of the Eng. (1430-34) and of 
the PruBBlans (1814), and in 1870 wtis 
taken by the Gers. diiring the Franco- 
Prusslnn war, when MacMahon withdrew 
from the famous ramp of C., formed by 
Napoleon 111. in 1856. And again In the 
First World War, when Marshal Joffre 
Withdrew his left wing during the Oer. 
offensive of Aug. 1914, bo pivoted the 
movement on Verdun, hoping to hold the 
enemy on the R. Alsne Hut this he 
could not do owing to tbiiir overwhelming 
numbers, and the Gers. pressed south- 
ward towards the Marne. Here also they 
could not be held, and C was abandoned 
to them on Aug. 28-29. The enemy 
was, however, brought to a standstill on 

line ]ust S. of the Marne. Joffre bad 
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already entrusted the formation of a new 
army to Gen. (later Marshal) Foch, and 
it was Foeb's Ninth Fr. Anny that 
opposed the Gers. opposite C. and fol- 
lowed hard on their heels into the tn. 
when they retreated northwards during 
Sept., 1914. O. was not again visited by 
the enemy during the war. In the Second 
World war C. fell to the Gera, early in 
Juno 1940, in their headlong rush to the 
Seine. Gen Patton's (q.v } troops crossed 
the upper Marne near Vitry-lo-Francois on 
Aug. 29, 1944: on the next day the 
4th Armoored Dlv. of 12th Corps moved 
on to Saint- Dlzier, while to the N. the 
80 tb Infantry Dlv. captured C. and ad- 
vanced rapidly northward. Pop. 31,100. 

ChaloD>sur>Sa5ne (auct. Cabillonum), 
the cap. of an arron. In the dept. Safine- 
et-Loire, France, situated on the r. b. of 
the R. SaCne at Its Junction with the 
i^anal du Centre. There are fine quays 
along the river-side, and the tn. has a 
prosperous trade with the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean. Its chief manufs., before 
the Second World War wore glass, pottery, 
paper, hosiery, uuibrellas. and jewellery; 
there are also copper ana iron foundries 
and shipbuilding works. Pop. 32,600. 

Chalus (Castrum Luoii), tn. of France 
In Haute- Vienne, on R Tardoire, 17 m. 
from Limoges. The upper tn. contains 
ruins of the castle where Richard I. was 
mortally wounded, 1199. Near by is the 
ruined fortress of Montbnin. Pop 2700. 

ChalybeeuB (Chalybaus), Heinrich Moritz 
(1796-1862); Ger. philosophical writer, 
taught for some years; 1839-52, prof, of 
philosophy at Kiel Univ. where, with the 
exception of one brief interval, he re- 
mained till bi.s death. In 1836 ho pub. 
f/istorische Knturickelung der specvlaUven 
Phitnsoj)hie (Kant to Hegel). But his 
chief works are Enheurf eines Systems der 
trisscnschaPstehre, 1846, and System der 
spckulatire?! Ethik^ 2 vols.. 1850. His 
general principle, * ideal-realism,' rejects 
both the extreme realism of Herbart and 
what he i-egards as the one-sided Idealism 
of Hegel; and he trios to find a mean 
between the two. He defines the ‘world 
ether’ as the infinite in time and space 
and which in his view must be postulated 
as necessarily coexisting with the Infinite 
Spirit or God. 

Chalybeate Springs are natural niineml 
waters in which Iron predominates, as at 
Harrogate and Ticamington Spa, England. 
The iron Is generally combine<l with car- 
bonic odd, in the form of protoxide or 
proto-carbonate, or with sulphuric acid, 
in the form of 8ulF)hate of iron, and the 
springs, therefore, can he subdivided Into 
carbonated chalybeate and sulphated 
chalybeate. 

Chalybes (Gk. from xaXvvfr, 

steel), Asiatic peoide who lived in Pontus, 
Asia Minor, S.K. of Black Sea. Famed 
na Ironworkers, whence our word ‘chaly- 
beate.' Also a T>eoi)le near tbe head- 
I waters of R. Euphrates In anct. times. 
ChalyUte. see Si derite. 

Cham (Fr. for Ham, son -of Noah) 
(1819-84). pseudonym of the brilliant 
carldafurist, Am5d5e Charles Henri, 
Vlcomte de No6. He studied under 
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Delaroche and Cbarlet, and won fame 
for depicting the huinoroua side of con- 
temporary pHrlslan Life, his drat album, 
CalembovrSt bitisea, jetix de mots tiria 
par les cheveux, appearing 1842. In 
1843 he first became connected with 
Charivariy and in this and the Journal des 
P&irinajoes his drawings continued to 
appear till his death. His masterpieces 
are chiefly social, but he also did political 
cartoons. Among his skits are Proud- 
homana^ Baianeurs et buveurs d'tau^ L* Ex- 
position de lA)iidres, For collections of 
his comio sketches see Douze Annies 
comiques <1880); Les Eolies parisienttes 
(1883). There are also examples in G. A. 
Sala's Paris Herself Again in J<H7S-79. 
1882. See F. Ribeyre, Cham, sa vie et 
eon oeuvre, 1884, 

Chamaleoii, small S. constellation near 
the S, pole between Hydros and Argo, 
announced by Bayer in 1603. 

Chamaeropsj genus of palm-trees, con- 
sists of only two species, both Mediter- 
ranean plants, and C. humilis having the 
peculiarity of being the only European 
palm. In Britain It is frequently culti- 
vated in hothouses, where it grows to a 
height of 15 ft., but in Spain it grows in 
the open to about 4 or 5 ft. only, and in 
Italy it is smaller still. The trunk is 5 or 
6 in. in diameter, and the fan -like leaves 
grow in a tuft at the top. 

Chamalhari, or Shumalari, r>oak of the 
Himalaya Mts., over 23,930 ft. high, 
betw'een Tibet and Bhutan, E. of Sikkim, 
140 m. from Mt. Everest, rising above the 
main route from India to Qyangtse. 

Chamba, or Chumba, native tribal state 
of India, also chief tn. of this state on the 
Havi, at the foot of the Himalayas, 120 m. 
from Lahore. Bounded N.E. by Kashmir 
tors., K&ngra and Gi'irdaspur on the S. 
Produces wheat, millet, ride, Indian corn, 
hops, wax, nuts, honey, and timber. 
Iron ore and slate quarries abound. A 
favourite resort of siiortsineu, it contains 
the Brit, sanatorium of Dallmusie. Area, 
3180 sq. m. Pop. 170,000. 

Chkmbal, or Chumbal, riv. in Central 
India, trib. of the Jumna H., rises in the 
Vlndhya Range (2019 ft.) and flows 650 m. 
In a N.E. direction to its Junction with 
the Jumna, 90 ra. S.E. of Agra. 

Chamber of Commerce, association of 
merchants, bankers, and others associated 
with trade for the purpose of promoting 
trade interests directly and by appeals 
and representations to the gov. Such 
associations also furnish statistics with 
reference to the dists. to which they 
belong, and comparative statistics of 
trade generally. A C. of C. may also be 
called upon to decide issues in mercantile 
questions. Thus, e.g., the London U. of C. 
and the Corporation of the City of London 
estab. in 1892 a joint board of twenty- 
four members (twelve from each body) 
who appoint arbitrators to adjudicate on 
commei^al disputes that may be sub- 
mitted to them, {i^mportant pro\dncjal 
Cs. of O. which perform this service In- 
clude those of Manchester and Dublin. 
The oldest C. of O. is^said to be tliat of 
MitfSeilles, which was founded In the 
fourteenth oentury and acted as a court 


of arbitration in meroantlle alfftlrs. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
cliambers were onamsed at Lyons, 
Rouen, Toulouse, Bordeaux, etc., but 
were abolished at the close of the century. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
these Cs. of C. in France were ro-instituted. 
The objects of the Fr. chambers are to 
mediate with the gov. for the piu-pose of 
promoting trade, and to advise with 
regard to public works whose construc- 
tion or alteration affect the progress of 
trade. The members of these associa- 
tions are elected by the chief merchants 
of the dist. selected for that puri>o8e by 
the prefect. The Fr. Cs. of C. are of a 
quasi-official character, and, in that 
respect, unlike the Brit. Cs. of C. An 
illustration of the wide powers vested in 
them is provided by the fact that, during 
the First World War, they issued paper 
money and token coinage to meet the 
lack of small change then existing. This 
issue, which was also made by the munici- 
palities, was liquidated only ten years 
after the cessation of hostilities. The 
oldest Brit, chamber is that of Jersey, 
which was founded in 1768. Tho chamber 
of Glasgow was instituted in 1 7 S3. Dublin 
chamber was founded In 1785, Edinburgh 
in 1786, Manchester in 1791, Belfast in 
1796, Birmingham in 1813, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne in 1818, and lilverpool in 1851. 
The London chamber, though most im- 
portant to-day, was only Instituted in 
1881; It has a large direct and Indirect 
membership. The chamber is divided 
into numerous dgpts. The largest sec- 
tion of tho London C. of (5. consists, as 
is the case generally, of merchants, 
these numbering about 3500, while manu- 
facturers number approx Imat^Jly 3000. 
The balance Is made up of banking, in- 
surance. and transport interests, together 
with certain brokers and agents. The 
activities of this cliamber, which is situ- 
ated at 69 C’annon Street, E.C.4, are 
multifarious, there being as many as 
seventy sections. Not the least Impor- 
tant of thoHo activities is that con- 
cerned with the supply of suitable labour 
for its members’ businesses, the larger 
part naturally being clerks. Th(< teaching 
of book-ke<*plng, modern languages, and 
other coiiimcrciHl subjects is encouraged 
by grant of certittcatos of eltlcicncy, after 
examinations, for which many thousands 
of students .sit. Each dept, lias a chair- 
man and committee. The general council 
approves the measures adopted by the 
depts, 'rho Edinburgh C. of C. was 
largely responsible for the repeal of the 
Com Laws and tho adoption of Free 
Trade; it petitioned for the construction 
of the Siiess (’anal, and advocated the 
control of the telegraph system by the 
post office. The Manchestier chamber 
was energetic in the cause of Free Trade. 
Throughout Great Britain there are now 
similar bodies in alt the important mer- 
cantile centres. An association of Cs. of 
C. of the United Kingdom was instituted 
in 1860, and membership is entirely 
voluntary. The general association meets 
in London in March of each year, and the 
dedaioDS of this assembly have great 
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weight In Parliament. Wlien this national 
body was founded It was constituted by 
sixteen chambers, hut to-day practically 
every Important chamber in the country 
is affiliated. There is also a body called 
the Federation of CJs. of C. of the llrlt. 
Empire. This wtis founded in 1 91 1 , under 
the name of the Brit. Imperial Council of 
Commerce. It holds congresses every 
three years and Its membership consists 
of nearly 200 chambers or associations of 
cliambers. The Association of Brit. Cs. 
of C. Is naturally a constituent of the 
international association of Cs. of C. 
There are also independent Brit. Cs. of C. 
in foreign countries, which play an im- 

f )ortant part in promoting trade. Those 
n Paris, and other European caps, (after 
the Russian Revolution the C. of C. of 
St. Petersburg, or Leningrad, disappeared 
and that in Berlin was dissolved by the 
Second World War), are especially In- 
diieiitlal In this connection, while those In 
great S. Amer. cities have a high standing. 
These bodies, like those in Great Britain, 
are entirely voluntary and enjoy no gov. 
subvention. In the Brit, oolonics there 
are also important Cs. of C. in the im- 
portant mercantile centres. The oldest 
colonial chamber was that founded in New 
York City in 1768 before the Amer. 
colonies broke a a sv from the motherland. 
This chamber^ incideiilally, may be said 
to have been the model for future Amer. 
Cs. f>f C., or Boards of Trade as they are 
sometimes c^illod. A chamber was founded 
next at Cape Town, S. Africa, in 1804, 
a few In India between 1830 and 1840. 
while the first C. of <;. in Australia and 
Canada wore estub. respectively In 1840 
and 1845. In the dominions these cham- 
bers are now federated and l)oth Canada 
and Australia now have their own C. of 
O. in London. OongreHscs of colonial and 
Brit, delegates have been held from time 
to time, and thereby aiford an oppor- 
tunity to the colonial boards to appeal to 
the home chambers. In 1916 was founded 
in Great Britain the Federation of Brit. 
Industries (7.V.), a federation of trade 
associations, chiefly rnamifacturlng, which 
to some extent supplement and in some 
cases supersedes the work of the Associa- 
tion of Brit. Cs. of C. The Cs. of C. In 
the U.S.A. often partake of the charac- 
teristics of both the Brit. Cs. of C. and 
the Federation of Bilt. Industries, i.e. 
they are associations of inei*chants and 
of trade associations. The first Amer. 
C. of C. to be estab. abroad was one 
at Liverpool in 1801. Tliere Is also one 
in London and one in l^aris. Franco 
also maintains Cs. of C. in London and 
Liverpool. 

Chamber of Shipping of the United 
Kingdom Includes most of the ship- 
owners* associations of the United King- 
dom. It oommunicates with the chief 
gov. dopts. on all matters affecting the 
Interests of Brit, merchant shipping. In 
1929 the chamber passed resolutions in 
favour of an International load-line agree- 
ment, and a uniform standard for safety 
of life at sea. Its affairs are managed by 
an executive council to which each 
ainilated association elects one or more 


memberB. Its offices are at 3 Bury Street, 
London, E.C.3. 

Chamberlain, ofileer attached to the 
court of a mouarch, appointed by a king, 
nobleman, or corporation to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. In 
Great Britain this office dates from very 
early times. The C. was one of the chief 
officers of state from the thirteenth cen- 
tury; 1406 I*arliament declared that he 
must be a member of the council c-r 
opU'io. Heneo he had originally con- 
siderable share in the responsibilities of 
gov., and though this Is no longer the 
case, he rcrnaluH an officer of very high 
standing in the royal household. The 
Lord C. has control over all officers, ser- 
vants (except those of the bcd-chamber), 
physicians, musicians, comedians, and 
tradesmen connected with the royal 
household. In 1782 he became the pro- 
vider of state robes for the royal family, 
household, and officers of state. Cards 
of admission to royal functions (levees, 
drawing-rooms, balls) must bo obtained 
from him. He endorses the king's answer 
on pfetltions. and often communicates His 
Majesty's pleasure to Parliament and the 
council. Theatres In tns. containing a 
royal palace have to be licensed by the 
Lord C. ; no new play can be performed 
without hi.s sanction. Much discussion 
has been raised on this point {see Censor- 
ship OF THE Drama). The examiner of 
plays is a leading member of his staff. 
His salary is 4-2000 a year, tenure of 
office depending on that of his political 
party. A vicc-C. as deputy and assistant 
has eitisted from the time of Richard II. 
Other state officials are the Lord Groat C., 
and City C. (of various corporations). 
Set Anson, Lata and Ctistoms of the 
Constitution^ 1896. 

Chamberlain, Arthur Neville (1869- 
1940), Eng. statesman, h. at Blrmlngbani. 
youngest son of Joseph C., and only son 
«)f his mother, Florence Kenrlck, second 
wife of Joseph C. Educated at Rugby 
and at Mason College, Birmingham (later 
known as Birmingham Univ.). He 
managed an estate in the Bahamas. 
1890-97 ; returned to be a manufacturer in 
Binningliam ; entered Birmingham City 
Council, 1911, and became chairman of 
the town planning committee and an 
alderman, 1914. During the First World 
War he was member of the Central 
Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 1915, and 
director-general of national service, 
1916-1 7 — he resigned this office on account 
of objection to his schemes, which were 
deemed to umoiint Li industrial com- 
pulsion. C. was also lord mayor of 
Birmingham, 1915-16, and t-ook a loading 
part in the estab. of the municipal bank, 
which began as a war-time expedient. 
In Deo. 1918 ho was elected Conservative 
M.P. for the Ladywood div, of Binnlng- 
hain; Privy Councillor and postmaster- 

f eneral In the Bonar Law ministry, in 
922; payruaster-general, 1923. When 
Baldwin replaced Bonar Law as prim© 
Minister, C. oiitered the Cabinet as minister 
of health. Only a few months later he 
became chancellor of the exchequer. 
This series of nioteorio promotioiis. 
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remarkable in the case of a man who had 
not entered publlo life till he was past 
forty, was In a measure justified by the 
ffenoral recognition of his notable gifts 
for pari, debate. It was by his persuasion 
that Baldwin dissolved Parliament in 
Oct. 1923 on a tariff reform appeal, and 
thowh the resulting defeat postponed 
tariff reform, it reunited the Conservative 
party, which soon returned with a solid 
majority. C. was naturally asked to 
resume the chanoellorship of the ex- 
chequer. but he preferred lo be minister 
of health and he made of that ministry 
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a leading dept, of state. Indeed nearly 
ail the chief measure of the Baldwin 
Gov. in the domestic sphere were prompted 
or executed by C. He became chancellor 
of the exchequer again in the National 
Gov., 1931, in succession to Snowden, 
and his first policy was to carry protection. 
In all C. introduced six budgets, and bis 
policy was to refuse large state expendi- 
ture on public works and to restore 
confidence by economy, by raising 
wholesale prices, and by fostering cosy 
credit and low rates of interest. Ho 
differed from the old laissez-faire school 
in that be desired large state expenditure 
on social reform, but only if private 
enterprise created the requisite wealth. 
At the Lausanne conference on war debts 
he argued nnsucceesfuUy for 'cancellation 
round' and la^r that year took a 
leading part in negotiating the Ottawa 
Economic Oonferenoe agreements with the 
dominions. His hopes for a great 
brogramme of social reform were now, 
powever, dashed by the menace of Inter- 


national security and the need to think 
of rearmament. It was on his advice that 
the gov. capitulated to Mussolini on the 
question of sanctions over the war with 
Abyssinia, but he was probably Justified 
in throwing the blame on the League 
of Nations. In Feb. 1937 he announced 
the gov.'s decision to spend £1,600,000 
on rearmament. On May 28, 1937, he 
succeeded Baldwin as Premier. Early in 
1938 he came into confilot with his foreign 
secretary. Mr. Eden, over his decision 
to negotiate an agreement with Italy. 
Mr. Eden insisting that Italy must first 
withdraw her invading armies from 
Spain. C. carried his Cabinet with him 
and Mr. Eden resigned. Mr. Eden's 
Justification lay In the fact that C. had 
to prorniso Parliament precisely what 
Mr. Eden had demanded, and the Anglo- 
It. Agreement made by C. therefore 
remained a dead letter. The gov. also 
sacrificed principle by recognising the 
It. annexation of Abyssinia. This w’as 
in fact the beginning of the ‘ appeasement 
policy' with which the memory of C. 
must ever be associated. Himself com- 
aratively a novice In foreign affairs, he 
ad an Instlnotivo distrust of the Foreign 
Office experts and was largely his own 
foreign secretary. After the Gor. annexa- 
tion of Austria and when Czechoslovakia 
was by implication threatened with a like 
fate, C. refused to follow Russia and 
France in giving guarantees to Czecho- 
slovakia, but shortly afterwards, when 
Hitler concentrated his forces against 
that country ho took a firm lino and 
Hitler held off. But towards Italy C. 
romaiued lenient, and when Mussolini 
resumed his attacks on Brit, shipping and 
sent more divs. to Spain bo did nothing. 
Meanwhile the pace of rearmament and 
the organisation of A.H.P. {q.v,) was slow 
in the extreme, but C. thought that by 
patient activity In peace-making he could 
exorcise the demon of interuatlonal armed 
conflict. Having sooroil one arguable 
success, the agreement with do Valera to 
call off the economic war and surrender 
Brit, control of the Irish naval baeos, 
he sent Lord Runoiman to Prague to 
mediate between the Czechs and the 
Sudeten Gors. (see further under Czecho- 
slovakia). War seemed inevitable and 
C. then took ibo unprecedented step of 
going, together with Sir Horace Wilson 
(the gov.’s industrial adviser), by plane to 
Berchtesgaden to see Hitler. As ho was 
now sixty-nine and had never flown 
before, the world saw an element of the 
heroic in this personal dash for peace. C. 
acceded to Hitler’s damaging demands 
and carried both the Brit, and Fr. Cabinets 
with him. At a second meeting with 
Hitler at Godosberg Hitler naturally 
raised his price and even C. shrank from 
compliance. War seemed iihmlnent but, 
on the intervention of Mussolini, C. and 
Hitler were once again brought together 
— this time at the notorious Munich four- 

f lower meeting (see Munich Pact) which 
n effect threw the Czeebe overboard. 
O. deluded himself by bringing back a 
worthless signature to a tmty of per- 
manent friendship between Qennany and 
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Dritaln. He announced that he had 
*broaeht back peace with honour* and 
he beUeyed that it wae * peace for our 
time*; and he compared his home-coming 
to that of Ueaconsfleld from Berlin In 
1878. He was acclaimed everywhere, 
and though dlsilUiHlonment hood followed 
with the increasingly bellicose tone of 
Qer. political utterances, C. continued to 
point to his various international agree- 
ments as vindications of his policy of 
appeasement. On Fob. 28, 1939, he 

announced in the Commons the un- 
conditional recognition of Franco — a 
logical sequel to his gov.'s boUoy in with- 
holding arms from the republicans- -and 
repeated his conviction that Germany 
had no aggressive intention. On Mar. 10 
he gave out a statement that the inter- 
national outlook was fair; but five days 
later Hitler drr>pped the mask and 
invaded Czechoslovakia. C. at length 
tunned, rebuked Hitler for his perfidy, 
gave a guarantee to Poland and, still 
later, guarantees to Rumania and Greece. 
It is no doubt true to say that C.'s part 
in the Munich Pact gave Britain a year 
in which to make good her defences; but 
C.*8 rearmament did not even keep pace 
with that of Germany, and on Sept. 1, 
1939, Germany’s lead In air strength was 
much greater than at the time of Munich. 
It was only in hb- * ^hat C. at last con- 
sented to waive bis imijudlce against the 
formation of a Ministry of Siii>ply. 
Himself a quick and businesslike adininl- 
Btrator, he neither filled ministerial posts 
with able ministers nor had the power to 
drive others. Indeed, ho felt so con- 
fident that the country had made good 
its shortcomings that lie manifested his 
complacency in an address to bis party 
adherents on April 4, when ho told the 
world that Hitler, by not attacking, had 
’missed the bus’ — In which piece of 
optimism, however, ho was but re-oeboing 
a very similar utterance iirevioualy nmde 
by Oen. Ironside, then chief of staff. C.'s 
Gov. did not long survive the opening of 
the war. The fiasco in Norway Infuriated 
the whole country, and in the debate in 
the Commons of May 6-8 his vote of 
confidence was passed by only 281 to 200, 
a groat many gov. supporters abst.alning. 
O. then tried to meet the rising storm 
by reshufiilng his Cabinet, but Labour 
refused to Join any gov. under him and 
he resigned on May 1 0, the day w'hen the 
Gers. invaded the Low countries. As 
lord president of the council In the 
Churchill Oov. he whole-heartedly sup- 
ported the new Prime Minister's resolvers 
oontiuiie the w^ar come wliat might. At 
the end of July he underwent an operation, 
but hopes of recovery were not fulfilled. 
Ho reslgnod on Oct. 3, 1940. and d. Oct. 9. 
See D. Keith Sliaw, Prime Mimster 
Neville Chamberlain^ 1939; K. Felling, 
The Life of Neville Chamberlain, 1946, 
Chamberlain, Lord Great, an hereditary 
Blneoure oflioe, lilstorically descended 
from the anct. Chainhorlaln of the 
Kgcheqiier dept, of the Norman period. 
The offioe was formerly of the highest 
d^nity, and was held in grand serjeanty. 
The L, Q. C. Is now the sixth great ofiaoer 


of state, and the duties of the office are 
mainly concerned with coronation cere- 
monies. To the office also appertain the 
care of the king's palace at Westminster, 
authority over the buildings, of the two 
Houses of Parliament during recesses, 
and the duty of attending on peers at their 
creation, and bishops when they perform 
their homage. The element of ‘ serjeanty,' 
or personal service, is preserved by the 
L. G. C.’s theoretical right to dress the 
king on coronation day and to servo the 
king with water before and after the ban- 
quet. The office, which became heredi- 
tary on the grant by Henry I. to the 
family of I)e Vore, earls of Oxford has 
been the subject of two legal conU^its 
within the last 150 years. Towards the 
end of the nineteenth century it was still 
held conjointly by the families of Chol- 
mondeley and Willoughby d'Eresby, in 
right of their mothers, who were sisters 
and co-boirs of the fourth duke of 
Ancaster, but later it was in the Joint 
tenure of the marquess of Cholmondelcy, 
the earJ of Ancaster, and the marquess 
of Lincolnshire. On the coronation of 
Edward VII. the honorary functions of 
the office were by mutual agreement 
committed to the care of the marquess 
of Chobnoudeley. The present holder of 
the office is the earl of Ancaster. 

Chamberlain, Basil Hall (1850-1985), 
Eng. scholar in Jap. language and writing. 
b, at Southsea, Hampshire. Educated 
in France and by a private tutor in 
England. Held the appointment of 
prof, of Japanese and philology at the 
untv. of Tokyo. Among his pubs, 
are The Classical Poetry of the 
Japanese (1880); A llomanised Japanese 
Header (1886/^ The Ijxngwwe^ Mythology^ 
and Geographical NomenrUiture of Japan 
viewed in the Light of Aino Studies (1887); 
Practical Introduction to the Study of 
Japanese Writing (2nd ed.) (1905); 
Things Japanese (5th ed.) (1905); Hand' 
book of Colloquial Japanese <1907); 
Murray’s Japan (3rd and subsequent eds. 
in collaboration with W. B. Mason); 
Japanese Poetry^ 1910; Unit SUcles de 
pocsie franeaise, 1927. 

Chamberlain, Houston Stewart (1855- 
1927), Anglo-Ger. author, b. at Southsea, 
Hampshire, son of Rear-Adm. Wm. 
Charles Chamberlain. Became lecturer 
on pliiloRophy at the Vienna I'niv. The 
results of his study of morlern thought 
and civilisation are embodied in his 
remarkable book Die OrundUigen 
neujizehnten Jahrhunderls (1899), trans. 
into Eng. in 1910. In 1896 ho pub. 
a most appreciative biography of Wagner, 
whose daughter he married, and for 
whom he again 8ho\\cd his admiration in 
Das Drama /?. Wagners (1892). Among 
his other works arc Die ersten 20 Jahre 
der Bayreuther Huhncnfestspiele (1806); 
//. fv>7i Stein und seine Weltanschauung, 
(100.3); Immanuel Kant (1905); OoetM 
<101 Rasse und Xalion (1918); Menach 
und OoU (1021). Ho espoused the cause 
of Germany ‘n the First World War, and 
in 1916 was naturalised a Gor., Inourriog 
thereby considerable odium In the Brit, 
press, C. was a strong anti-Semite and 
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probably Hitler derived his Aryan theory 
and policy partly from C. as well as from 
Oobineau, Lapouge, and others. He d. 
at Bayreuth. See A. Rosenberg, Housion 
Stewart Chamberlain ale Begrilnder einer 
devischen Znkunfi, 1927. 

Chamberlain. Joseph (1836-1914), Brit, 
statesman, was h. in liondon. He was the 
eldest son of Joseph C., a well-to-do 
business man, who was a Unitarian by 
religion and a man of advanced political 
Ideas. Joseph C. was educated at 
Canonbiiry and at the Univ. College 
school (London). On leaving school he 
spent a short time In his father's oitlce in 
tn., and then left for Birmingham, where 
he joined his cousin, Joseph Nettlefold, in 
the screw business. His keen business 
methods and his undoubted ability en- 
sured the progress of the firm. New 
methods were introduced into the business, 
and competition was successfully cut 
down by me^ns of a series of amalga- 
mations. The result of this keen business 
ability was that at a very early stage 
C. was able to retire from business and 
take an active Interest in public life. 

Puring Ills stay in Birmingham he had 
taken more and more interest in local 
politics, and when he retired from business 
in 1874 he was able to devote most of his 
time to these. He had married in 1861 
Harriet Kenrick, who d. in 1863, and 
later, in 1869, he married again Florence ‘three acres and a cow’ excmplifjing the 
Kenrick, a first cousin of his first wife, latter policy. In 1885 Gladstone’s ininis- 
He was already recognised as one of the try was defeated. At the elections which 
leaders of liberal ideas in Birmingham, and followed the number of Liberal members 
had been* instrumental in establishing a w'as decreased, and it beesame necessary 
Liberal Association in the tn. He also to depend on the Irish vote for a majority, 
took a prominent part in the educational G. was returned for W. Birmingham, and 
movements of the time. In 1870 he in Jan. 1886 Lord Salisbury’s Gov, was 
became a member of the Birmingham defeated. Already it was known that 
school board, and three years later the Gladstone was going to introduce a Home 
chairman. His politics at this time were Rule Bill, but C. accepted office as 
usually given the name of republican, president of the Local Gov. Boartl. In 
not because they actually advocated the March ho resigned, giving os his reason 
principles of republicanism, but becaiisc that he was unable to accupt the measure 
they were so advanced and so radical which Gladstone had laid before the 
that they easily outdtstauced even the Cabinet, that he stiU supported a large 
mo^ liberal ideas of the formal Liberal extension of local gov. for Ireland, but 
party. He took a prominent jmrt also could not go to the lengths proposed, 
in the municipal affairs of Birmingham, There was, nowever, not yet any dednlto 
and in 1873 he became mayor of Binning- break ivith the party; constant efforts 
ham, an office he oexjupied for the were made to get Gladstone to amend his 
succeeding three years. Birmingham Bill, but finally, when it became obvious 
dates a great deal of her importance back that the measure would conio up for its 
to the days of his mayoralty. Great second reading in practically its original 
municipal reforms were carried out form, serious steps were taken by Lord 
during his period of office. A magnificent HartJngton and C. At a, meeting of the 
library and an axt gallery were built, followers of Hartiiigton and C. it was 
public recreation grounds were opened, agreed that the dissentient Liberals must 
slums were pulled down, and .spacious vote with the Tories against the Bill, 
and well-paved streets took their places, and this was done. The Bill was ro- 
The prosperity of Birmingham rose very Jocted by a majority of thirty, ninety-four 
rapidly Indeed. The rise of C. as a leading Liberal -Unionists, as they how bogran to 
reformer In municipal matters had not be called, voting with the majority. Even 
passed unnoticed throughout the rest of yet reconciliation with the Liberals was 
England. Already he was marked as not impossible. A round-table conference 
a coming man, the fame of bis refoiins was held, the Idea being pi|t forward by 
was spread abont, his uttoranoes were C., but it came to nothinj^; a working 
taken up by the press, and in addition basis could not bo found, and the split 
to Ids popularity ra mayor of Birmingham in the party became more definite, llie 
he was also well known throughout feeling of the lilberals, not unnaturally, 
England. In 1874 he contested a pari, was d^p and bitter against C., and one 
secre in Sheffield, but without success, member at least did not refrain from 
However, two years latef , C. became the calling him Jndas. The Liberal-Unionists 


colleague of Bright in the representation 
of Birmingham. Hitherto his work had 
been confined to Birmingham, now he 
rapidly advanced towards the front 
ranks of the Liberal party. Almost 
simultaneously with his entrance into 
public politics, bis ability and worth 
were recognised. He showed his organ- 
ising ability by the manner in which ho 
organised the Liberal Associa tion through- 
out the country, an organisation for which 
both ho and the Liberal party were 
recompensed in the general election of 
1880, when the Liberals were returned 
with a clear majority ov^er both the Con- 
servatives and the Nationalists. In the 
Liberal Gov. of 1880, C. was given the 

B 'an of the president of the Board of 
, with Cabinet rank, and air Charles 
Dilke, another leader of the radical 
section, became iintler-secTetary for 
foreign affairs. In 1883 ho carried his 
Bankruptcy Act, and throughout the 
whole of his tenure of office he supported 
democratic ideas. In 1 885 be put forward 
what was called the ‘unauthorised 
programme,* that is, a programme which 
went far beyond the concjeptlon of the 
Liberal party. He had up to this time 
supported the Liberal party on questions 
of foreign policy, and more especially Irish 
policy. He advocated also free education 
and small holdings, the famous phrase 
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rapidly became more a;nd more separated 
from the Qladstonlan Liberals, and they 
adopted a dotinite policy for tAemeelTos. 
They decided that it was necessary under 
every consideration to keep QJadetone out 
of office, and they supported the Tories 
with that end in view. They did not, 
however, yet take office with the Tories, 
and their Influence was rather widening 
in Tory policy. The Tory fiov. passed 
measures which up to this time had 
been regarded solely as part of the Liberal 
programme, and many of them were more 
progressive than similar measures pre- 
viously adopted by the Liberals. In 1887 
C. became one of the Brit, plenipoten- 
tiaries to the Ll.S.A. for the purpose of 
(liscussiDg various fishing disputes which 
had arisen. He returned to England in 
1888 and was given the freedom of Bir- 
rningliam. In the same year ho 
his third wife (Mary Endicoit). In the 
general election of 1892 he was again 
returned for his old constituency, but the 
liiberal-Unionists and Tories were in a 
minority and Gladstone again became 
Prime Minister. In 1893 C. took the most 
prominent part in opposing the Home Rule 
measure liitroducetl by Gladstone; a 
measure which passed the House of 
Commons but was relectcd by the 
Lords. In 1895 Rosebery Gov. was 
defeated, and tlie gov v hich was formed 
i>y Lord Salisbury inc’uded a number of 
Liberal -Unionists, 'ibis was the first 
great definite step tow'ards the union of 
the parties. O. became colonial secretary. 

Tne period 1895-1900 was one of groat 
difficulty, especially in the matter of 
colonial affairs, and more especially in 
S. Africa. The Jameson Raid did not 
help the strained feelings which existad 
between the Brit. Gov. and tlio Boers, and 
the whole difficulty was often attributed 
by his political ojiponents to C. and his 
desire for personal aggrandisement. Every 
step in the negotial ion.s of 1899 was 
attributed to personal feeling on tlio part, 
of the colonial secretary. War broke out 
in 1899, and in 1900 C. received vindi- 
cation In the result of the election which 
followed. During this period of offlea he 
had also passed the Australian Common- 
wealth Act (1900). During the years of 
office C. had advocated the policy called 
imperialism. Ho had never subscribed 
to the narrow limits of the Gladstoiilau 
foreira policy, and his ton are of office 
08 minister for the colonies had taken his 
ideals from the purely national point of 
view and widened them to the imperial 

{ >olnt of view. During the war ho was the 
lero of his party, and by his firm policy 
and hJs unswerving support of the war 
did much to enhance Ids reputation. In 
1902 Arthur Balfour became Prime 
Minister, and C. continued to serve under 
him. lie visited 8. Africa in the same 
ear, and did much to smooth over the 
ad feeling which still existed. But he 
had become essentially a colonial minister, 
and he regarded h‘om the broader poini 
of view all Issues. During the war a com 
tax had been levied, and had caused some 
considerable perturbation at the time, but 
•inoe it was regarded only as a war tax it 


had been supported by the party, Ritohle 
DOW proposed to take the corn tax off. 
Sev. of the members of the Unionist party 
were in favour of its permanent retention. 
C. advocated the remitting of the tax in 
the COSO of the colonies, but its retention 
as far as foreign corn was concerned. The 
tax was remitted, but it became obvious 
that there were serious differences within 
the party on tlie question of Free Trade. 
No open split took i)lace until the follow- 
ing year, when C. put forward the main 
ideas of taritf reform at Birmingham. 
He hold that It was impossible to I nangur- 
ato a system whereby we could help our 
rx)lonie8 without a revision of our present 
tariff system. The movement found 
support and opposition. Some political 
economists issued manifestocH in favour 
of it, more issued manifestoes against it. 
The party itself was divided, and on Sept. 
15, C., pleading for a free hand, resigned. 
Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton, the 
stauncher free traders, also resigned at 
the same time. C. resigned merely to 
become the pioneer of the movement which 
he advocated, and not from any sense of 
hostility towards his ‘friend and leader* 
Balfour. Balfour’s attitude on the ques- 
tion w’as more or less philasophlc, and 
he was claimed by both sections of his 
party. Ho, however, made it clear that 
he w'as in favour of a measure of tariff 
reform for purely retaliatory piirposes. 
C. spent the years 1903-6 in travelling 
throughout the country advocating Ids 
system of tnrlff reform. He was 
attacjked on every side, and his party to 
all intents and purposes, if not openly, was 
divided seriously on the question. The 
withdraw'al of f). from the Cabinet, and 
the advocation of these new meewures, 
contributed to the downfall of the gov., 
winch resigned in Dec. 1905. The election 
which followed was to a very great extent 
the result of the differences In the party. 
C. insisted on the adoption of his principles, 
and the Unionist party was overwhelmed 
at the elections. Balfour after the 
elections pledged himself to tariff 
reform, which after that became the 
prlu. plunk of tlio Uniimlst platform. 
In the middle of 1906, alter he had 
received an overwhelming ovation from 
his fellow citizens on his seventieth birth-- 
day, C. was taken ill, and although at 
first it was lioped that he would recover 
suffleienllv to return to Parliament, the 
hope w'os in vain. Ho retained bis seat for 
W. Birmingham, but did not take a 
prominent part In the ileliberations of the 
party after his illness. Like all strong 
men C. was the object of intense admira- 
tion and dislike, and probably no Bng. 
politician of his time aroused .‘<uch strong 

n 'itical passions. He d. at Birmingham, 
y 2. A memorial museum was opened 
at Highbury — his homo in Birmingham — 
by 81r \ii8ten ChamherlMln in 1934. 
See J. L. Garvin, The Life of Joeepk 
Chamberlain, 1932. 

Chamberlain, Sir Joseph Austen (1863- 
1937), Eng. datesman, eldest son of 
Joseph C. Educated at Rugby and 
C^ibridge. In 1892 he entered Parlia- 
ment as Liberal- Unionist member for HS 
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Woroestershire, for which constituency 
he sat till 1914. From that year be 
represented Birmingham W.; and has 
b^n called * the last reminiscence of 
Victorian oorreotitnde ' — In allusion to his 
adherence (almost alone) to the old habit 
of wearing a hat inside the House of 
Oommons. D uring Lord Salisbury 's third 
administration (1895-1900). O. was civil 
lord of the Admiralty, being promoted as 
financial secretary to ihe Treasury on the 
formation of Salisbury's fourth Qov. 
(1900-2). As financial secretary he 
represented the postmaster-general. Lord 
Londonderry, in the House of Commons. 
He became postmaster-general in Bal* 
four's first Gov., July 1902. C. was 
appointed chancellor of the exchequer on 
the reconstruction of Balfour's Cabinet, 
1903-6. He married in 1906. In 1913 
he was chairman of the royal commission 
on Indian finance and currency. In the 
Coalition Gov. formed during the First 
World War he was secretary of state for 
India 1915-17 — resigning because the 
dept, over which ho presided was culpable 
in regard to the Mesopotamian campaign. 
He became a member of the War Cabinet, 
without office, in 1918. Ho was chan- 
cellor of the exchequer 1919-21; Lord 
ravy 8eal and leader of the House of 
(Commons 1921-22. Later, in the Con- 
servative Gov., he was secretary of state 
lor foreign affairs 1924-29: but in the 
autunm of 1928 he was obll^d to take 
a long sea-voyago for bis health. Though 
he signed the Locarno Treaty Oct. 16, 
1925, and the Kellogg Pact Aug. 27, 1928, 
he was. In the estimation of peace en- 
thusiasts, but a lukewarm supporter of 
the League of Nations. He made an 
extremely creditable recantation oon> 
coming the vote be had given against the 
grant of representative gov. to S. Africa. 
He sMssed his chance of leadership of his 
party twice — in 1911 and in 1922. He 
was lord rector of Glasgow Unlv, 1925-28. 
He received the Nobel Peace prize, 1926. 
Be-eleotcd at general election by a narrow 
majority, 1929, and by a larger majority 
in 1931 and again in 1935. Wrote his 
autobiography in 1935. See Sir C. Petrie, 
The LA.fe and Leitera of Sir Aiiaten Cham- 
berlain, 1939, 1940. 

(^amberlain. Sir Neville Bowles a820- 
1902), Brit, field marshal, b. at Rio de 
Janeim, Brazil. Ho entered the Indian 
Army in 1837 and took part in the Afghan 
war (1839-42) at Ghazni, Kandahar, and 
Kabul, and was wounded on six occasions. 
He fought at Mabarajpur io the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843 and in the Punjab 
campaign of 1848, after which he was 
made comqiandant of the Punjab military 
police. In the Indian Mutiny (1857) he 
distinguished himself at Deliii, where he 
was severely wounded. Ho was In 
command of the Umbovla campaign 
(1863), and from 1876 to 1881 was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Madras Army. 
He retired in 1886, and was made a field 
marwhfti In 1906* See life by G. W. 
Fonest, 1909. 

^amberlin, Thomas Chrowder (1843- 
1938), Amer. geologist, 6. at Mattoon, 
Hiinft iit- In 1869 he was appointed prof. 


of natural sclenoe at the State Norma) 
School of Whitewater, Wisconsin. In 
1892 he was appointed prof, and head 
of the dept, of geology and director 
of the Walker Museum of the unlv. of 
Chicago. In 1894 he accompanied the 
Peary Arctio Relief Expedition as 
geologist. He was also from 1902 to 
1909 investigator of fundamental geo- 
logical problems in the Carneglo Institu- 
tion. 

His theories on the glacial deposits of 
the N. states, together with his work on 
the planoteslmal hypothesis with Moulton, 
won for Prof. O. a world -wide reputation. 
For nearly forty years he ed. the Journal 
of Geology, and his publications include 
The Geology of Wiaconain (1877-1883): 
Contribution to ihe Theory of Glacial 
Motion (1904): General Treatise on 
Geology (with R. D. Salisbury) (1007-9); 
The Origin of the Earth (1916); The Two 
Solar FamUiea: the Sun* a Children (1928). 

Chamber Music, name for muslo suitable 
for performance in small rooms as opposed 
to church or theatre music, and especially 
at the present day to concert music. 
According to the authority Dr. Percy 
Scholes, the modern conception of O. M. 
dates only from Haydn and the mid- 
eighteenth century, for in the preceding 
century and a half in the hari)siohord 
era such a conception was impossible. 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Sobubert 
are the {nreatost creators of O. M. up to the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
oentury. The term was first used in the 
seventeenth century, when Instrumental 
muslo, then in its infancy, was limited to 
dances, ioccatas, etc., in four parts; and at 
the time it connoted, almost exclusively, 
vocal muslo, such as the chamber cantata 
or chamber duet. When the later forms 
of instrumental muslo came into existence 
— chamber, concerto, symphony, suite, 
sonata, etc. — those forms and all muslo 
that was not essentially church or theatre 
music became known os C. M. To-day 
only works performed by a few solo Instru- 
ments are included in the term: siioh are 
trios, quartets, quintets, eto., up to octets 
and monets for strings, or strings and 
wind, with or without pianoforte, sonatas 
for pianoforte and one-stringed or one- 
wind instrument, solo compoHitions for 
one Instrument, and also songs, duets, and 
trios for voices, with acoompanlmonb of 
one or a few instruments. Concert muslo, 
orobestral and choral, Is now generally 
understood as being the true opposed 
term to C. M. O. M. may be properV said 
to have a chamber style liccause the lack 
of fullness of sound and of variety of 
instrumentation has to be compensated 
by fine shading and detailed execution; 
and C. M. composition in which the parts 
are treated orohestrally li faulty. (See 
also Cantata, Sonata, eto,). In France, 
Saint-Sa6ns, Gabriel Fau^, and 06sar 
Franck were pioneers of modern Fr. O. M.. 
and the real creators of the Fr. school of 
O. M. Debussy's influeno* Is also con- 
siderable and the day his -string quartet 
was first played is a landmark in the 
hist, of Fr. music. 

Belgian O. M. !• cultivated with a very 
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epeolal partiality and it Is In this domain 
that the Delfflan oomposers of the early 
twentieth century have composed their 
most slfimlflcant works, notaoly Joseph 
Jongen and Victor Vreuls. The chief 
names in Oer. O. M. are Johannes Brahms, 
who produced a great number of piano- 
forte trios, quintets, violin sonatas, and 
clarinet sonatas; Hans Pfitzner and the 
Neo-Roman tlclsts of the Munich school: 
ThuiUo, Reuss, Kaspar, and others; and 
musicians who, like Herzogenherg and 
Arnold Mendelssohn, flll toe, classical 
forms of Brahms with more or less ro- 
mantic subject-matter. Mention should 
also be made of Mendelssohn (F.) who 
wrote a string octet, two quintets, seven 
quartets, etc.; and Robert Schumann 
who also left much C. M. Max Reger 
and his disciples are later exponents of 
the style which makes a departure from 
Brahms. Among moderns the chief are 
Sohdnborg (q.r.), Busoni (q.v.), Sohuabcl, 
Bruckner (o.v.), Hindemith (q.v.h and 
others who, like contemporary oonmosers 
of C. M. In Russia, England, and France, 
cultivate abstraetlon and expressionism. 
N. Rlrasky-Korsakov, C. Franck, K. 
Goldmark, C. Salnt-SaOns, H. Huber, E. 
Elgar, Ethel Smyth, A. Arensky, C. 
Koochlln, B. Bartdk, D. Tovoy, S. Colo- 
rldge-Taylor, B. Smetana, A. DvofAk, 
C. Slndlng, F. AiellUH, <J. Debussy, A. 
Glazunov, R. Vaughan Williams, M. 
Ravel, V. Toramoflinl, 1. Stravinsky, A. 
Berg, A. Bliss. E. Goossens, and W'. 
Walton are among the many, more 
modem, composers who have written 
C. M. for string quartets, quintets, or 
sextets, or sonatas fr»r piano and violin. 

Chambers, Charles Haadon (1 860-1921), 
playwright, b. at Staiunore, Sydney, 
New S. Wales, Australia; son of John 
Ritchie O., a native of Ulster. Educated 
in New S. W'ales. Entered civil servlco, 
1876. Two years later became a stock- 
rider In the Bush. Visited England and 
Ireland; returned to and settled In 
England, 1882, and became journalist, 
story-writer, and finally dramatlo author. 
His plays Include Captain S-imft (pro- 
duced 1888): rfie Idler (1891); The 
Honourable Tlerbert and the Old Lady 
(1892); John-a-[)reama (1894); The 
Tyranny of Teara, his best work (1899); 
P<i8$era-By (1911). Part author of 2'he 
Fatal Cara, Boys Together, and The Days 
of the Duke. 

Chambers (or Chalmers>, David, Lord 
Ormond (c. 1630-92), Scottish judge and 
historian, educated at Aberdeen, then 
studied theology and law In France and 
Italy. Parson of Suddy, chancellor of 
Ross, lord of session (1666). A partisan 
of Mary Queen of Scots, said to have been 
privy to Damley's murder, 1567. At- 
tainted by Parliament after the battle of 
Langslde, he fled to Spain and France. 
Pub. Abriyi dea hiatoirea. reprinted with 
additions, 1679 (a chronological summary 
of European hist.). O. returned to 
'Scotland, becoming again lord of session, 
1680. Bee G. Mackenzie, Lives of the moat 
emineni wriiera of the Bcota NatUm, 111,, 
1708-82; F. Michel, Ecoaaaia en 

France, Lea Fixmcaiaen JEcoeae, 11., 1868. 


Chambers, Sir Edmund KIrohaver, 
dlstln^shed Kng. Shakespearian scholar, 
6. in Berkshire March lo, 1860, son of 
Rev. Wm. C., Fellow of Worcester College, 
Oxford. Educated at Oxford Univ. 
His great works are The Medieval Stage 
(1903), and The Elizabethan Stage (1923). 
In these be shows the connection between 
the political and social hist, of England 
and the growth and flowering m the 
drama. The latter book nnfolds in 
minute detail the story of each stage 
company, and sums up all the knowledge 
in existence on the sublect. Other 
publications include Tudor (1906); 

Shdkeapeare: A Survey (1926); WiUiam 
Shakespeare (1930); Arthur of Britain 
(1928), a brief but penetrating discussion 
of Nenniuses sources; Oxford Book of 
Sixteenth Century Verse (1932); S. T, 
Coleridge (193^; ^ Sheaf of Siudua (1942). 

Chambers, Ephraim (1680-1740), Eng. 
encyclopfcdist, b. at Kendal. As a young 
man he was a^rentlced to a map- and 
globe-maker In London. In 1728 he pub. 
by subscription his Cyclopaedia, or an 
Universal Dictionary of Aria and Sciences 
in competition with Harris's Lexicon 
Technicum, 1704. C.'s work reached its 
fourth ed. a year after bis death, and gave 
rise to the EncyclopMie of Diderot and 
d'Alembert. 

Chambers, George (c. 1803-40), marine 
painter, b. at Whitby, Yorkshire. He was 
the son of a fisherman, and in early life 
was apprenticed to the master of a trading 
brig, lie soon showed a talent for 
painting, and his little sketches of ship- 
ping scenes found a market In Whitby. 
Ills ambition, however, drew him to 
London, where ho received employment as 
a scene-painter at the Pavilion Theatre. 
He also worked on the panorama of 
London at the Colosseum. His work 
received the attention of Lord Mark Kerr, 
through whoso kindness C. received tbe 
appointment of marine painter to William 
IV. and Queen Adelaide. He was a 
member of the Society of Painters In 
Water Colours, and exhibited from 1827 
to 1840. Two of his pictures of naval 
battles are in Greenwich Hospital, viz. 
‘The Capture of PortobeUo,* and ‘The 
Bombardment of Algiers in 1836.' 

Chambers, Robert (1802-71). Scottish 
publisher and author, b. at Peebles and 
educated at the local school. In 1818 
he started business as a bookstall keeper 
in Leith Walk, Edinburgh. Eventually 
he joined his brother Wm. ig.v.), who 
started a similar husiiiess. and the two 


founded the publishing firm of W. & R. 
Chambers. In 1825 he pub. Tradiiiona 
of Edinburgh, which won nlrn the frlend- 
sl\lp of Scott and led to further wricln^ of 
the same description, Notes of the Moat 


Remarkable Fires in Edinburgh hym 1S89 
to IS 24 (1824): and IfaU^s fn Edinburgh 
(1826). Robert was at first only a oon- 
tribiitor to the Journal started by fait 
brother in 1832. Later he became joint 
editor, and his essays and wisdom in 
selection of eut b materials in literature, 
hist., art, and soienoe as would best 
suit the popular taste were latge ftiotort In 
the tuooess of the paper. He wrote or 
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contribntod to A BioQra'phiccA Dictionary | from Oct. G (1821) to Jau. 13 (1822). In 
of Eminent Scotsmen (1832-35); tbe 1832 he issued the first number of Cfiani- 


Cyclopeedia of English TMeraiure (1844); 
contain! tiff selected extracts from the best 
authors in each •period ‘sot In a bio- 
sraphical and critioal history of the 
uterature Itself*; the Life and Works of 
Bdberi Bums (1851 )» for which he gathered 
many hitherto unpublished details from 
the poet’s sister, Mrs. Begg; Ancient Sea- 
Margins (1848); Domestic Annals of 
Scotland from the Reformation to the 
Renolution (1859-61). lie also contri- 
buted ‘Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions* to Constable’s Miscellany^ 1828-29. 
Robert C. was an ardent scientist, and 
Tlsited Scandinavia and Canada for 
purposes of geological exploration, the 
results of which are contained in I'radngs 
of (he North of Europe (1850), and Tracings 
in Iceland and the Faroe Islands (1856). 
In 1844 he pub. anonymously, to avoid 
bringing an accusation of heterodoxy upon 
htenrm Vestiges of the Natural IJistory 
of Creation, which anticipated the theories 
of Darwin’s Origin of Sjiecies. The 
authorship was acknowledged in Alex- 
ander Ireland’s preface to the twelfth 
ed. (1884). In 1869 the univ. of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree 
of Doctor of Laws, and ho was elected a 
member of the Athenieiiin Olub in Lon- 
don. His labours in compiling his last 
publication. The Book of Days (1862-64), 
ruined his health and probably hastened 
his death. Besides the works already 
mentioned Robert C. wrote The Popular 
Rhymes of Scotland (1826, 1842), a 

valuable addition to Scottish folklore; 
Scottish Ballads and Songs (1829); 
Romantic Scotch Ballads unth original 
Airs (1844); Songs of Scotland prior to 
Bums (1862); and Life of Sir Walter 
Scott (183.5). See W. Chambers, Memoir 
of Robert Chambers uriih Autobiographic 
Reminiscences of William Chambers, 1872, 
1884, and Story of a Long and Busy Life, 
1884; J. Payn, Some Literary Recollections, 
1884. 

Chambers, Sir William (1726-96), Eng. 
architect, b. at Stockholm. As a boy he 
went to sea, but in 1744 liegan to study 
architecture in Italy and Paris. He 
remodelled Somerset House (1776), de- 
signed the pagoda and other buildings in 
^w Gardens (1762), and was first 
treasurer of the Royal Academy (1768). 
His Treatise on Cicil Architecture (1759) 
is a standard text-book. His absurdly 
extravagant Dissertation on Orient^ 
Gardening (1772) called forth tbe satire 
An Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers. In which Wni. Mason and Horace 
Walpole took part. Life by T. Hardwick, 
1825. 

Chambers, William (1800-83), Scottish 
publisher,, h. at Peebles. In 1813, owing 
to family misfortunes, he was apprenticed 
to a bookseller In Edinburgh. Five years 
later he started business for himself, after- 
wards adding ittiDting to the bookselling, 
and was soon Joined by his brother 
Robert. In 1825-30 he wrote the Book 
of Scotland, and collaborated with Robert 
in a Oagetteer of Scotland, His fortnightly 
jour, called The Kaleidoscope ran only 


bers's Edinburgh Journal, the pioneer of 
the cheap popular periodical. After tbe 
issue of the fourteenth number Robert 
became co-editor, and the prosperity 
of the jour, rapidly increased. This 
led to the founding of the firm of W. & R. 
Chambers, and the issue of a series of 
works designed for popular instruction 
which met with immediate popularity 
Chambers* 8 Information for the People 
was pubv in 1833; in 1835 appeared the 
Educational Course, Including the Cyclo- 
paedia of English Literature (2 vols.); 
Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts (20 vols.); Papers for the People 
(12 vols.), and Chambers's Encyclopasdia 
(10 vols.), first pub. in 1859-68. In 1849 
Wm. bought the estate of Glenormiston, 
Peeblesshire, and in 1859 endowed tlie 
Peebles Institution, which ineJudos a 
library, museum, and art gallery. Ho was 
twice lord provost of Edinburgh, during 
which he promoted sev. improvements in 
the city and restored, at his own cost, the 
cathedral of St. Giles. Ho was ofTered a 
baronetcy, but d. before the title could be 
conferred. Besides his contributions to 
the Journal and the Educational Course, 
\Vm. C. wrote; Tour in Holland and the 
Rhine Countries (1839): Things as they 
are in America (1854); IJistory of Peebles- 
shire (1864); France: its iJikory and 
Reixylutions (1871); A Hie Gilroy (1872); 
Stories of Old Families and Remarkable 
Persons (1878); and HisU*r}cal Sketch of 
St, Giles's Cathedral (1879). See also 
Chambers, Robert. 

Chambersburg, tn., cap. of Franklin 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 50 m. S.W. of 
Harrisburg. The tn. has many fine 
buildings, among which is the Willson 
College for girls. The trade of the tn. Js 
extensive, and among its chief manu- 
facturing industries are leather, cotton, 
and woollen goods, iron utensils, paper, 
and furniture; it has also large locomotive 
works. In 1864 a portion of the tn. was 
destroyed by the Confederates. Pop. 
14,800. 

Chamberlin, rare red Burgundy pro- 
duced from the vineyard of Chambertin 
in the de]>t. of COte-d’Or, Franco, about 
6 m. S. of Dijon. 

Chamb4ry, cap. of the dept, of Savoie, 
France, situated, ahiid beautiful scenery, 
m a valley 6 ra. S. of Lake Bourget. The 
tn. contains some interesting old churches 
and a fifteenth-century cathedrfd. The 
castle of the dukes of Savoy was destroyed 
by fire, but was restored at the beginning 
of the lost century and is now used for 
administrative purposes. The IndustrleB 
include the manuf. of silks, lace, clocks, 
and soap. Pop. 25,400. 

Chambon-Feugerolles, Le, steel-manu- 
facturing tn. in the dept. Of Loire, France, 
situated in the vicinity of St, Etienne. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Chambord, famous oh&tean of the 
Renaissance period, situated in the dept, 
of Loir-et-Cber, France, 12 m. E. of Dlols. 
Tbe building of the casUe was oommenoed 
by Francis I. in 1526, and was completed 
by his successors of the Bouses of Valois 
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and Bourbon. It Is a huge pile, capped by 
many turrets and gables, and stands in a 
walled park of 13,000 ao. It has been 
Ibe residence of the Fr. kings down to 
Louis XV., and of Marshal 8axe, Diane 
de Poitiers, Stanislaus Loszozynskl, king 
of Poland, and Marshal Berthicr, who had 
It conferred upon him by Napoleon In 
1809. After the death of Berthier it 
passed into the hands of the comte de 
Chambord, who left It to the house of 
Bourbon -Parma. Molidre gave his drst 
performance of the Bourgeois Gentilhumme 
in the castle in 1670. See A. Arnauld, La 
Question de Chambord^ 1887 ; and H. 
Debraye, Touraine arid its CMteaux^ 1926. 

Chambord, Henri Charles Dieudonnd, 
Comte de and Duo de Bordeaux (1920-83), 
posthumous son of the due de Berry and 
grandson of Charles X. of France, was b. 
in Paris. Charles X. abdicated in favour 
of his grandson in July 1830, but the 
machinations of the people to put Louis 
Philippe on the throne caused Charles and 
his grandson to flee to England for safety. 
C. subsequently went to Gorz, where he 
came under the influence of tlio due de 
Darnas, and became imbued with uncom- 
promising ideas on predestination and the 
divine right of kings. His movements 
and plans were marked with great 
Indecision, and his readiness to comply 
with the plans of ' ^'acillating nobles 
who espoused his cause dissixiated his 
chances of attaining k) the tlirone. It 
v^a3 thus in 1818 his claim was lost, and 
again in 1870 at the close of the Franco- 
C?cr. war. At the fall of Thiers in 1873 
his cause was Anally ruined, lie d. at 
Frohedorf, Austria, without an heir, tlie 
nearest claimant being the comte de 
Paris. 

Chambre Ardente (Fr. flaming chamber), 
court organised in 1535 by Francis I. of 
France for the suppression of Protestant 
heresy, and the examination ol case.s of 
poisoning. The courts were draped with 
black and lit, even in the day-time, by 
torches. The most famous was that 
which was summoned to trv the Brin- 
villiors poison cose of the reign of Louis 
XIV. 

Chambre Introuvable (Fr. for ‘the 
matebless cliamber’), name i>oi)ulnrly 
given to the unprecedented Chamber of 
Deputies which was first convened in July 
1815, after the secoinl recall of Louis 
XVIII. It was bestowed by the king out 
of gratitude, although some say iu irony; 
for this Parliament roused indignntlon and 
alarm throughout France for its thorough- 
going royalist policy. The Utiu has since 
been ironically applied to any ultra- 
monarchical assembly. 

Gbamdo, or Chiamdo, Ui. in Tibet, 
situated on the Ijantsang; it has sev. 
monaaterles, and is much lre<niented by 
Lamaist pilgrims. 

Chameleon, name of a large and distinct 
order of lizards in the family Chuiiiaeloon- 
tideo which Inhabit Asia and Africa, bat 
• especially Madagascar, Many of their 
characteristics are very peculiar, e.g. the 
long, prehensile tail used in steadying the 
animal by being coiled round a branch; 
the long aticky» club-shaped tongue which 


can project about the length of its body; 
the eyes covered with a thick granular lid 
capable of moving Independently and 
squinting; the five digits in bundles of 
twos and three; the triangular head, 
flattened body with a toothed crest; and 
the habit of changing colour which can be 
performed at will. They are all insecti- 
vorous, are rather quarrelsome and 
inactive, difllcult to keep in captivity, 
and when angry they will distend their 
capacious lungs and pull out their bodies 
to a great extent. At night they sleep 
on a twig, and in winter hibernate after 
taking In large supplies of food and water. 
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Nearly all are oviparous, and the female 
biys her thirty to forty eggs in a bole In 
the ground. The eoinmonest Hi>ecie8 
IS Vhamwleoii vulgaris, which never 
exceeds 1 ft. in lenglli. and C/i. parsoni 
is the largest spt'cies, sometimes measuring 
2 ft. from head to tail. 

Chamfer, term in masonry and car- 
pentry signifying to groove, bevel, or 
furrow. 

Chamfort, Nicolas Sebastien Rooh (de) 

U741-94), noted Fr. cynic and author, 6. 
at Clermont in Auvergne, France. His 
writings and brilliant conversation at- 
tracted a wide circle of admirers of every 
class. Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette 
favoured his literary efforts, but he was 
keenly opposed to the Royalist party 
during the revolutionary agitation. Ho, 
however, defeated his own purpose by 
directing his cynicism against his own 
party. Ills irate associates conspired 
against him. and to escape he was obliged 
to commit suicide. His works, mainly of 
apophtliogins and anocdotioal, were od. by 
Aiigiiis and pub. in five \ ols., 1824-25. A 
selection of his works, called The Cynic^t 
Breviary, is traus. bj^ H utchlnson. 

Chamidee, family of mollusce nearly 
related to the c^jckles, belongs to the order 
Eulamellibraneidata. The members of 
the family are confined to the warmer seas, 
and fossils are abundant from the Jurasslo. 
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Two of the chief genera are Chamfik and 
Diceraa. 

Chamier, Frederick (1796-1870), naval 
historian and novelist, entered the navy 
at the age of thirteen, and served in the 
Waloheren expedition, and on the 
Mediterranean and W. Indian stations. 
He devoted his leisure to authorship. 
His most valuable work was a continua- 
tion of W. James’s Naval History of 
Great Britain (1837). 

Chaminade, Ceoile, Louise Stephanie 

i 1861-1944), Fr. musical composer, 6. at 
’arls. She b^an to compose at the ago 
of eight, and her works became well known 
in France and England, where she toured 
widely. Works: Lea Amaztmea (dramatic 
flr^phony ) ; CaUirhoi (symphonic ballet) ; 
Trios, for piano, violin, and 'cello; sev. 
vols. of melodies and numerous piano 
pieces. 

Chamisso, Adalbert von (Louis Charles 
Adelaide de Chamisso de Bonoourt) (1781- 
1838), celebrated Ger. poet and naturalist. 
He was b. at tbe clidteau of Boncourt in 
Champague. but spent his childhood in 
Prussia, where bis family took refuifo 
during the Fr. Revolution. In 1798 he 
entered the Prussian Army, but in 1806, 
when war broke out, his patriotism led 
him to return to his native country. In 
Paris he became the friend of Mme de 
Sta6) at Coppet, where he met Schlegel. 
At this time he began the study of botany, 
which he afterwards continued at Berlin, 
being appointed curator of the botanic 
gardens in 1819. lie ed. the Miisenah 
manach (1804-6), and became a member 
of the Berlin Aoodemy in 1835. C.’s 
fame rests on bis romantic ballads, which 
are by turns fantastic and lurid. Peter 
Schlemihla ivundersame Oeschichte (1814), 
a prose tale, already known to folklore, of 
the roan who sold his shadow to the devil, 
has been trans. into almost every Euro- 
pean tongue. C. made manv verso 
translations from poems in other lan- 
guages, the most notable being the iSang 
of Thyrm. He wrote also sev. works on 
natural hist. His collected works 
were pub. at Leipzig in 1864, with a 
biography by E. Hitzlg and his letters of 
1836-39. See K. Fulda, Chamisso und 
seine Zeit, 1881; E. du Bols-Reymond, 
Chemisso als Aatvrforscfier, 1889; and 
K. Leutzner, Chamisso: a Sketch of his 
Lift and Works, 1893. 

Chamois, goat-llko antelope (Rupicapra 
irojous) Inhabiting tho ints. of Central and 
S. Europe (especially tho Alps) and of W. 
Asia. Noted for great epeod, agility, and 
delicate power of scent. The flesh is 
highly prized as venison, the skin fiimishos 
true chamois-leather (sheepskin is often 
sold as such). The hunting of O. is a 
favourite but dangerous pastime in 
Switzerland ond the Tyrol. In the 
Caucasus, Taurus, and Carpathians over 
100 are often seen in a flock. The C. has 
short horns, and is grey -brown in colour. 

Chamonix - ‘ Blano, Chamounix, 

Chamounl, begbtlfully situated vll. on 
the Arve in tbe dept, of Haute-Savoie, 
France. Tbe viJ. is about 40 m. distant 
from Geneva. It is situated in a narrow 
ravine to tho N . of the Mont Blano range. 


Seven glaciers are in Its near vicinity. C. 
is the beet approach to Mont Blanojeind is 
therefore thronged with tourists. Tim air 
at this spot is very bracing, and at all 
seasons valetudinarians here seek health 
and strength. De Saussuro, who bad the 
honour In 1786 of first ascending Mont 
Blano, made bis ascent from this point, 
and a statue of him in the vll. memorises 
the event. The altitude of tbe vll. is 
3425 ft., and the pop. 4400. See 
K. Whymper, Chamonix and the Range 
of Mont Bianc, 1896. 

Champao, or Michelia Champaca, is an 
Asiatic species of Magnoliaceos which is 
oulttvatoa in China for its beautiful and 
scented flowers, handsome appearance, 
medicinal bark, and useful timber, li 
is a sacred tree of tbe Buddhists and 
Brahmins. 

Champagne (Fr., flat country, from 
Lat. carnpvs, a field), dlst. and former 
prov. of France, comprising tho dopts. 
of Marne, Haute-Mamc, Aube, and 
Ardenne, and part of SoIno-et-Morne, 
Aisne, and Yonne. The prov. was about 
180 m. long by 150 m. broad. The land 
is fertile in the W. region, and its vine- 
yards produce the famous champagne 
wine. The prov. was ruled at one time by 
the Franks, and later by native princes, 
the vassals of the Fr. kings. In 1284 It 
passed to the Fr. crown by the marriage 
of Philip IV. with Joanne do Navarro. 

Champagne, Campaign in (First World 
War). The geographical position of C. 
renders it an obvious battloflold for an 
attack on France from tho E. or N.K. 
During the First World War tt was the 
scene of great endeavours by both sides 
throughout tho whole campaign. To- 
wards the end of Aug. 1914, von Moltke. 
chief of the Ger. General Staff, ordered 
Prince Rupprecht to penetrato the Fr. 
frontier at Nancy* The Fr. here were 
under the command of de Castelnau, and 
after a battle lasting six days the Gers. 
were repulsed with heavy loss. This was 
the first battle In C. Further N., how- 
ever, the Gers. overran C. In their great 
8\V^ccp towanls Paris, and lUieiiiis, Chftloiis- 
sur-Mamo, Epemay, and Chateau -Thierry 
all fell to them early In *Sept. 1914. By 
8ept. 9 the Brit. Army under Sir John 
French w^as recrosslng tho R. Marne 
at Clifitcau -Thierry and taking the 
offensive against von Kluck, and with 
this movement the battle of tho Marne 
commenced. By Oct 14 tho Gers. hati 
been forced back from Just N. of Verdun 
— N. of Rheims — and N. of Soissons, 
and that part of C. of that lino was 
not again invaded by the enemy during 
tho war, except on tho left, where it 
was again pierced by t|}o Gers. in July 
J918. From the middle of Oct. to middle 
of Nov. 1914 tho Gowk kept a heavy 
pressure on the BY. in the Bheims-Solssons 
sector, and gained soiTte ground about 
Moussy. At the beginning of tho new 
year another action took place which 
resultod in the Gers. gaining ground at 
Crouy. Taking advantage of the dlsov- 
gaolsatlon of the Fr. supplies occasioned 
by the sweeping awi^ at all the bridges 
at Villoneuve and Solssotis, the Gers. 
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agraln attacked, and maintained pressure 
for two days, and In the end the Fr. were 
forced to withdraw to the S. of the Aisne 
at Solssons. A few days later the ITr. 
lost more positions on the Chemln-des- 
Dames (q.v.). After this a period of 
trench warfare sot in, the lines occupied 
being chiefly dictated by the Ger. desire 
to maintain a strong line on the Verdun- 
Rhelms sector. For strategical reasons 
(viz. to prevent further Ger. dlvs. being 
sent to the E. front against the Russians) 
Marshal Joffre decided upon a Fr. oiTen- 
Bive In C., with a view to clearing the 
enemy N. of the Aisne. The advance 
commenced on Feb. 16, and after nearly 
a month’s hard fighting little prop^ss 
had been made, and at great sacrifice. 
Still the Fr. maintained pressure against 
the Oers. in this sector for the first three 
weeks of March 1916, gaining a little 

? round here and there. Except for one or 
wo actions, operations were practically 
suspended for the summer. With the 
object of breaking through the Ger. line 
E. of Rheims. an offensive was planned for 
the autumn. If this were successful it 
was hoped that it would so threaten the 
hostile flanks in this region os to compel 
their withdrawal. No attempt was made 
to keep the Fr. plan secret, and the Gers. 
hilly prepared to meet the offensive. The 
preliminary bo^nbaiuJi.cnt opened on 
Sept. 22, and was maintained for throe 
days continuously. Operations wont on 
fiercely until Sept. 29, but again little 
impression was made on the Ger. positions. 
Matters remained thus until 1917. The 
economic situation in France soon pro- 
duced a general state of mind favourable 
to offensive action, and Marshal Joffre 
made plans accordingly. Attacks were to 
take place in scv. sectors, and on the C. 
front another effort was to bo made about 
Rheims. Joffre resigned the post of 
commander-in-chief in Nov. 1916 and was 
succeeded t)y Gon. Nivelle, who had to 
meet difficulties both within and without 
the array. A change of gov. had brought 
in ministers unfavourable to the proposed 
offensive, and these consvilted army 
commanders on the subject tK3hlnd 
Nlvello’s back. There was much coming 
and going between parties, luit iu the end, 
chiefly ow’ing to support l)y the Brit, 
higher command, Nivelle was given a 
fi^ hand. The offensive In C. com- 
menced on April 16, and, although the 
Ger. reslstanco wtis stubborn, important 
gains were made in ground and prisoners, 
etc. The ministers again t»ccaine hostile 
to NlvelJo, which made thin^p difficult 
for him. Eventually he was relieved, and 
Gen. P6tain succeeded him, with Foch as 
chief of the general staff. One of the 
chief successes which fell to the Fr. in this 
region during 1917 was their victory over 
the Gers. on the Cheinln-des-Dnmes. 
During Oct. they had taken Fort Mol- 
malson. and this placed them In a 
favourable position for attacking the 
‘Chemin-des- Dames, of which they made 
full use, the Gers. being compmed to 
evacuate the position early in Nov. The 
area to the E. of Rhelxna the main 
•osne of the Ger. offensive in May 1918. 


Here they succeeded in making a great 
bulge in the Fr. line towards Paris, with 
Rheims and Solssons at the E. and W 
ends, respectively, of the curve. The 
Cbemin-deS'Dames fell to the invader very 
early, and the Aisne was soon crossed, as 
was also the Veslo further ^ Graduallv 
Fr. resistance about Solssons was felt, 
then the Amors, brought the Gers. to a 
halt at Ch&teau-Thierry. and within a few 
days the Ger. offensive had shot its bolt. 
A further Ger. attack was attempted in the 
middle of July, but this melted away 
within two days. It was now the turn 
of the Allies to take the offensive, and the 
large salient created by the Gers. in May 
was an obvious point of attack. 

In this area Gen. Mangln was in 
command of the Fr. Army, to whom great 
credit is due for the conception and 
execution of the plan for driving the 
Gera, out of this re^on. After a series of 
minor operations the mneral offensive 
commenced on July 18. An enormous 
number of tanks participated In the 
assault, and contributed largely to Its 
success. In Aug. the offensive was 
resumed and maintained until the Gers. 
were gradually forced back out of O. and 
eventually out of France. 

Champagne, or Champaigne, Philippe 
de (1602-74). Flemish portrait painter, 
6. in Brussels. He first studied under 
Fouqiil^res at Antwerp, but in 1621 went 
to Paris, where he became the queen’s 
painter. In this capacity he painted 
decorations in the Luxembourg for Maria 
do* Medici. He was appointed rector of 
the Acad^mle de Peinture et de Sculpture, 
and received frequent commissions from 
('ardlnal Bicbelleu. In his later years he 
became associated with the Port Royedlsta 
and the Jansenists. His best-knowrn 
pictures are ‘The Last Supper,* 'The 
Dead Christ,’ and a portrait of Cardinal 
Richelieu in the Louvre, and a triple 
portrait of Cardinal RJchelleu In the 
National Gallery 

Champagne Wines are produced In the 
old prov. of Champagne {q.v.). The 
Champagne vine country, which was 
dellmiteu by a Fr. law in 1911. produces 
80 per cent of blue grapes (N. of the R. 
Marne) and 20 per cent of white grapes 
(S. of the rlv.). Sparkling wines made 
outside this delimited area are not 
entitled to the appellation C. and ore 
c^led Hn.H mou^seu^c. The produce 
of the vineyards on the banks of the 
Marne Is the choicest in flavour. In 
colour C. W. arc white, pale amber, pink, 
or red, and in character are still, creamy, 
and sparkling (or non-nwussenir, crlmant, 
and mousseux)^ of which the lost Is the 
choicest. The C. W. are sent all over the 
world, but especially to Great Britain 
and the dominions, to N. and 8. Ameriesa, 
and to the countries of W. Europe. The 
red wines are mainly consmned in Bel- 
gium. The vine in the Champagne 
country is grown on clialk, and is most 
carefully cultivated. C., like other light 
wines (e.g. Mtwelle.s, Hooks, and Bur- 
gundies), is produced by bottling before 
complete fermentation. The secondary 
fermentation taking place in a doeea 
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container (the bottle) the carbon dioxide 
cannot escape, is dissolved into the wine, 
and so develops the effervescence. The 
napes are carripd from the vinoyards 
to the press in baskets shielded from the 
sun’s rays. They are disturbed as little 
os possible while being placed os the press. 
The must is kept in vats for half a day to 
allow the dregs to settle. When fermen- 
tation sets in the rich amber-coloured 
liquid is placed in hogsheads of about 
forty - four gallons in capacity. At 
Rheinis the tuns hold 12,000 litres. 
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A BTOIIAOK UAU.KRY in CHAMI’ACJNE 

cavf:s at rheims 

The process of bottling takes place from 
April to June after the various growths 
have been carefully blended according 
to their affinities. A good C. should 
combine flavour, delicacy, elegance, 
body, and vinosity, and as the product 
of one vineyard never poHsesses all these 
qualities, blending is a necessity. The 
bottles are filled and the corks are 
securfHl b.v means of an iron adjustment 
called an agrafe. This appliance clasps 
the neck of the bottle at the rim, and 
can Ik) adjusted and readjusted at 
will. The bottles are then laid ont 
horizontally, and fermentation goes on 
briskly for about three weeks. During 
tbii process there is considerahlo loss 
owfn^ to the bursting of bottles. About 
four yesars after £ne bottling, the sediment 
of dead yeast developed by the second 
fermentatioD has to be removed by a 
cs^reful treatment called disgorging. 
The botUea are fixed nepk downwards on 
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a rack, and as the position is slightly 
altered day by day the sediment gradually 
collects on the cork. Then the bottles 
ai*e immersed by the digorgeur Into a 
brine at 13® F. l>olow zero, the neck of the 
bottles only bathing in the n^frigoratlng 
liquid, and after a quarter of an hour 
there is a small lump of frozen wine 
formed in the neck of the bottles securing 
the sediment on the corks. The clamp 
is then removed, and as the cork shoots 
out under the pressure of the carbon 
dioxide, so does the loo and sediment. 
Very little wine is lost in the process 
of disgorgement. The space thus left 
Is filled up either with CJ. of the same 
vintage if the quality of hrut is desired, 
or with an addition of liqueur (w'hich 
consists of cane sugar dlssolvcnl in a good 
C. wine) in iuoi*o or less quantity according 
to the quality to be obtained: 2 per cent, 
for the Kxtra-Si'c, 4 per cent for the Sec, 
8 per cent for the Demi-Sec. The Uus- 
sians prefer a powerful and sweet wine, 
the Fng. a dry and lively wlue, wdiilo the 
Fr. select a light, sweet wine. Inferior 
quality is most easily detected In the dry 
species. The bottles are stored for a long 
time, as the wine mellows with age. (’. 
wine is at its best from eight to twelve 
years. After twenty years it can tiiiickly 
deteriorate. The best (J. to bo drunk 
in 1949 w'iis 1930, but it would not gain 
then by being kept any longer. The 
ordinary qualities are stored for about 
five yeai*s. 

Champagnole, Fr. tn. situated in the 
I dept, of Jura. It stands on the H. Ain. 

I a tnb. of the KbOne. Pop. 4500. 

Champaign, prosperou.s industrial city 
in C. CO., IJllnois, U.S.A. it has many 
fine buildings, the most notable of which 
is Illinois Univ. Pop. 22,000, 

Champaran, rlist. of Hengal, India, 
situated In the Patna dlv. of N.W. Behar. 
Its area is 3531 sq. m., ami its pop. 
1,941,000. 

Champ de Mars, large oiion siiaco In 
Paris over half a mile long, and from 200 
to 500 yds. wide, stretching from the 
Kiffel Tower to the Irleolc Militaire. 
Sinw 1914 laid out as a park with avenues 
and flower-beds in the Fr. style. Dnce 
It was the scene of military reviews, and 
of the international exhibitions of 18fi7r 
1878, 1889, 1900, and 1925. It possesses 
an historical interest by rciuson of the 
many scenes it has witnessed. During the 
revolution it was the field of the Mte held 
on the first anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille,, when a vast assembly acclaimed 
the federation and vow'^ed eternal devotion 
to their country. It waa laid out as a 
parade-ground In 1770. In 1791 a re- 
grettable massacre occurred, and in 1804' 
Napoleon distributed the imperial stan- 
dards In the square. 

ChampeDsur-Arve. suburb of Oenovff, 
and fashionable health resort. It has d 
fine hydropathic and sev.. large hotels. 

Champerloo, Important harbour of 
Central America, situated on the Padfio 
coast of Guatemala. O. is also the 
terminus of the San l^ellpe railway. 
Pop. 2000. 

Champerty, or Champarty (Lat. campam 
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parliri, to cllvldo the land), in crlrnlual law 
18 a spcclca of nialntenaneo or officious 
Interniedtlling in a law suit which in no 
way concerns one. The crime consists 
in making a bargain with a plaintiff or 
defendant that, in consideration of the 
champertor carrying on tlie action at his 
own expense, the land or other subject 
matter of the action shall in the event of 
success be divided between them. C. Is 
H misdemeanour punishable by tine or 
imprisonment, or both. It bus been held 
to be a cbfimpcrtous agreement to offer to 
exercise intinente in proc-uring evidence 
to support a claim for money uiJon con- 
dition of receiving a portion of the sum 
recovered. See aim Maintenance. 

Champfleury, Jules Husson (1821-89), 
Tr. author, b. at Laon. Ills true name 
was Jules Flenry-Hnsson or llusson. He 
joined the Jiohemian circle of Baudelaire 
and Henri Mnrger, and was an acknow- 
ledged leader of the realistic school. His 
Hihliourajthie c^ramique (1882), written 
after he wOvS appointed director of the 
Soires potteries in 1872. is of some value. 
xVmong his novels are Chien-Cailloii (1847), 
whicli won the praise of Victor Hugo; 
Les Souffrances du jjrofesaeAtr Dclt^il (18/)8) 
(trans. into Krig. under the title of Naught u 
Hoys, or the Suffer irtqs of Mr. Pelted); 
Les Honrgeois ae Molinchart (1855). a 
satirical tale of prov. 9mong the middle 
classes; Les Amourtux de Sainte Ferine 
(1859); Le Violon de Faience (1882). 
generally considei'cd his masterpiece; 
\fonsieur Tringle (1880); and Fanny 
Minoret (1882). His biographical works 
include Honors de Halznr (1852). His 
Les Chats (1808) has been trans. into Kng. 
under the title The (*at. Fast and Present 
(1885). 

Champlgny-sur-Marna, tn. in France, 
dept. Heine, and 0 m. K.S.K. of l^arls. It 
has rnannfs. of piano keys and embroi- 
deries. There is an earl\ Bcnaissancc 
chapel, and C. was the KceiKi of two battles 
during the siwe of Paris, 1870. Pop. 
27,500. 

Champion (I^nto Pat. vnmino, from 
raminis. a field or open ‘“•pace) in the 
judicial combats of the Middle Ages the 
hired cominitant wlio took the place of 
women, children, agt^l persons, or any 
Incapable of fighting their own battles. 
These Cs. were of the lowest, class, and 
were regarded as dIsrpi)\itid)lo persons. 
Pater, In the age of ehlvfilr\ . the name 
acquired a higher meaning a ml wa.s applied 
to a knight who ehallongod or defended on 
behalf of an injured lady or child. The 
ofllco of crown (\ is i)ecnllar to England. 
The * King’s G. in full armour and mounted 
on horseback rode into ^VeHt^llIlst,e^ Hall 
at the coronation banquet and challenged 
to single combat any wlio should deny 
the sovereign’s right to reign.’ The 
challenge was never accept cd. but the 
picturesque eoremonial was performed up 
to the coronation of George IV. The 
office is hereditary and is held hy the 
.family of Dynioke. 

Championnet, Jean Antoine Etienne 
(1762-1800), Fr. general, b. at Valence in 
DrOme. Ho enlisted in the army at a 
very early age and took part In the siege 


of Gibraltar. When the revolution broke 
out he took a prominent part; suppressed 
theGIrondistmovemeat inthe Jura (1793) 
without bloodshed; was brigadier-com- 
mander Ip the Rhine campaign and by hia 
stubborn resistance at Fleurus (1794) 
greatly contributed to Jourdan’s victory. 
In 1798 he was appointed commander-ln- 
chief of ‘the army of Home,* defended 
Rome agarinst the Neapolitans and the 
Brit, fleet, and finally captured Naples 
(1798), setting up the Purthonopean 
republic there. His Intolerance of op- 
position was the cause of his rticall from 
Italy in disgrace. In the following year 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of 
the ‘army of the Alps,’ but was defeated at 
Gendla (1799) by the Austrian and 
Russian troops, and retired to Nice. He 
d. at Antibes in the following year. 

Champlain, lake in the N.E. of the 
U..S.A., lying between Vermont and New 
York. It is long and narrow, its N. end 
stretching for nearly 0 m. into Canada. 
It is drained to the N. by the Richelieu 
into the Ht. Ijawrencfe, and is connected 
by a canal with the Hudson. It has an 
elevation of about 95 ft. above the sea, 
and an area of about 750 .sq. ra., being 
approximately 110 m. long by from 1 to 
15 m. broad. To the K. lies the Green 
Mt. range to the \V, the Adlrondacks. 
The lake was discovered in 1 609 by Samuel 
de O., who gave it hia name. It was the 
scene of many skiniiislies during the Fr. 
and Indian wars, and during the Amer. 
Revolution. In 1814 the Brit, fleet was 
defeated by the Amers. in the naval war 
of 1812-15. 

Champlain, Samuel de (1567-1635), Fr. 
explorer, founder of Quebec and first 
governor of Fr. Canada, b. at Brouago 
(Salntonge). His youth was spent In the 
army of Henry IV., and In an expedition 
to the W. Indies of which he wTote an 
account in Bref Piscours des Choses plas 
r*'marqunblcs que S. Champlain a recognaes 
aux fjides Occide.ntales (first pub., 1870). 
In 1603 he made liLs first voyage to 
Canada. On his third v«)yage (1608) ho 
founded Quebec, eatab. fnerully relatlon.s 
with the Indians, and founded a pros- 
perous fur trade. In 1612 he was made 
lieutenant of Canada. In 1629 Quebec 
fell into the hands of the P^ng., and C. 
was taken to England as a prisoner. At 
the treaty of St. Germain (l'!32), which 
restored Canada to P'ran<*e. C. returned to 
Quebec ns governor. Wlien C. came to 
the St. Lawrence furs were already being 
brought to the riv. from great distances, 
and C. found himself Involved in the 
Intense rivalry for the tnnie. In his 
trade and explorations (.’. had followed a 
policy of making allinnees with Indian 
tribes, especially with tribes N. of the 
riv. w'here lay the best fur country. Tn 
1609. soon after Qucbi'c was founded, C. 
wa.s already beginning to ally himself with 
the N. Indians. In tliat year he made an 
exploration up the Richelieu R. and Into 
the lake which still bears his name. C. 
was often hind''.'ed in making explorations 
himself by the e:«res of the settlement at 
Quebec ; but he sent younger men to live 
with the Indians and learn their ways and 
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laDffaasres. It was through one of these 
young men, VIgnau, that C. was led to 
make his second Important expedition, 
a voyage, in 1613, up the Ottawa as far as 
Allumette Lake. Two vears later C. 
undertook his greatest explofatlon. This 
was to the Huron country with Etienne 
Brul6, a Quebec youth, in an attack on 
the Iroquois. O. made the long tiin up 
the Ottawa, across the Mattawa R. to 
Lake Nlpisslng and down the Fr. R. to 
Oeorgian Bay and thence to a Huron 
vil. near Lake Slmcoe — in the fighting 
there O. was wounded and his party 
retired defeated; and in the following 
year, C. went homo. Bruld carried on 
the work of exploration subsequently. 
At C.'s death large parts of the great lakes 
were still unexplored; but G. was the 
pioneer In the remarkable voyages which 
first put the great lakes on the map. 
His men had pointed the way to the 
Mlssissipxd and found the St. Mary's R. 
and Mackinaw Strait, which were 
subsequently to be the cross-roads of the 
neat fur-trading routes of the N. and W. 
Great as he was as an explorer, C.'s fame 
rests solidly on his writings. To-day these 
are printed, with an Eng. trans., in six 
large vols. and by a society which hears 
his name. They are no doubt Ills best 
memorials, a valuable and convincing 
record of the beginnings of Fr. settlement 
and exploration, besides being an attrac- 
tive character-study of the man himself. 
See CEuvres de CTiamplain (6 vols.), 1870, 
and Voyagea (3 vols.), 1878-82; also 
life bv Dionne, 1891; and in Makers of 
Canada Series, Champlain, by Dionne, 
1905. 

Champlain Epoch or Period, name given 
by Prof. Dana to the period succeeding 
the Glacial In N. Amer. geology, equivalent 
to the post-Glacial period of Brit, geolo- 
gists. The chief traces left by the 0. E. 
are the deposits, including marine shells, 
round Lake Champlain and elsewhere in 
America, the raised beaches aronod 
the great lakes, and old lake basins, 
now dried up. in their neighbourhood and 
near the E. coast. The small bitter lakes, 
the most important of which is the Great 
Salt Lake of Utah, are the remains of a 
great system in the W. 

ChampoUion, Jean Francois, le Jeune 
(1790-1832). Fr. Egyptologist, 6. at 
Flgeac, in the dept, of Lot, J'ranco. He 
was a great student of Coptic, and, 
indeed of all Oriental languages. In 
1 81 6 he was appointed to the professorship 
of hist, at the Lyceum of Grenoble, which 
he was afterwards obliged to vacate on 
account of his Bonapartist sympathies. 
By comparing anct. MSS. and monu- 
ments, C. was led to believe that the three 
systems of Egjrptian writing were identical 
and inferred that the hieroglyphics repre- 
sented ideas or letters. By degrees he 
discovered the twenty -five letters. He 
was sent on scientific expeditions to Italy, 
1S24-26, and to Egypt. 1828-30; ap- 
pointed conservator of the Egyptian 
collections, 1820^ member of the 'Acad^mle 
des Inscriptions, 1830: and prof, of 
Egyptology in the Colldga 69 France, 
1830. His works include V Egypt sous 


Ub PharaofiB (1811-14). Bur VicrUure 
kUratique des anciena EgyptienB (1821), 
Leiire d M. Dacier (1822), Precis du 
ayaUme hOroglipyhigue (1824). PanHUon 
igyptien (1823): and, posthumously, 
Orammaire 6gvptienne (1836-41), Monu- 
ments de VEgypte et de la Niibie (1844), 
eto. See H. Hartleben, ChumpoUion, 
aein Leben und aein Werk, 1005. 

Champollion-Figeao, Aim4 Louis (1812- 
1804), Fr. author, b. at Grenoble, and son 
of Jacques Joseph O.-F. Ho was assistant 
librarian to his father at the Roval 
Library; also pub. sev. works on Fr. 
hist., art, and paleeography, and ed. 
a number of memoirs. 

Champollion-Figeao, Jacques Joseph 
(1778-1867), Fr. archojologlst, elder 
brother of the more famous Jean Frangois 
Cbampollion, 5. at Figeac. He became 
prof, of Gk. at Grenoble, and In 1828 was 
appointed conservator of MSS. in the 
Royal Library at Parle. Ho lost this 
position through Carnot on account of 
the Feb. i*ovolntion, but afterwards woe 
made keeper of MSS. at the Blblloth^quo 
Natlonale in Parle, also prof, of paleeo- 
graphy in the £cole dee Chartoe. In 
1849 ho was appointed libmrian of the 
palace at Fontainebleau. He wrote sev. 
works on historical and philological 
subjects, and was cd. of some of his 
bi;other’8 works. 

Chamusoa, tn. of Portugal, In the prov. 
of Estremadura. It is situated on the 

R. Tagus, 12 m. from Santarem. Wine 
is largely produced. Pop. 3500. 

Chanak, tn. of the sanjak of Bi^a, 

! Asiatic Turkey, on the Dardanelles. The 
I allied fleet attacked it in 191 5, but without 
i success. In 1922 it was occupied by 
j Brit, forces In order to arrest the advance 
of Kemai's army. This nearly resulted 
in war with Turkey — or the resumption 
of war, for as yet peace had not been 
officially concluded — but the contre- 
temps was avoided by the tact of Sir 
Charles Harrington, the Brit, commander- 
in-chlef in the Black Sea area. 

Cbanar. old fortress and tn. of India, 
situated in the diet, of Mirzapur, on the 
r. b. of the R. Ganges. Warren 
Hastings lived here. There is a state 
prison in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
6960. 

Chafiaral da las Animas, tn. of Chile, 

S. America, situated on the coast, In the 
prov. of Atacama, 75 m. N.N.W. of 
Coplapd, and 48 m. from Caldera. It is, 
next t>o the latter, the most important 
port. There are copper mines in the dist. 
The water supply is obtained by con- 
densation from salt water. Pop. 2000. 

Chance, see Probabiltty. 

Chance-, or Chaud-medley (Chaud- 
meU4) (O.F. chaude \melUe, 'boated 
affray*), originally mea^nt any casual 
affray accompaniod wlwi violence but 
without deliberation dr preconceived 
malice. The expression, though seldom 
used, now means the killing of another In 
self-clefenco upon a sudden and unpre- 
meditated encounter. C.-M. Is to be 
distinguisbed from manslaiighter, for the 
latter is a crime, but the former an 
excusable act. The general distinction is 
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that, If both parties are actually fli^htlngr, 
he who gives the mortal blow Is guilty of 
manslaughtor, but If one of them at first 
refuses to fight and retreats until, at last, 
to avoid his own destruction, he kills his 
antagonist, that is excusable homicide, or. 
as it Is Inucourately termed, O.-M. 

Chancel (Late I^at. caneeUtiSt a screen), 
Ihe E. part of a church, usually separated 
from the nave by an open-work screen or 
rail. In some rnedlseval churches the 
screen is very high, so that the conirr" 
gatlon Is completely shut off. The choir 
stalls and the rector's pew are In the C., 
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and the communion table on a raised 
platform at the far end. The term C. Is 
often used as synonymous with choir; 
In small churches the space behind the 
screen la frequently called the sanctuary. 
According to Eng. law the rector has 
special rights over the 0., is entitled to the 
chief pew, and is liable for nil necessary 
repairs. Parishioners are allowed beyon<l 
the screen for the celebration of holy 
communion and for marriage services. 

Chancellor (Lat. cancellariusY Primary 
meaning of canceltarius is one who Is 
stationed at the lattice-work of a window 
or doorway, to introduce visitors, etc. In 
another sense, cancellarivs was a kind of 
legal scribe, so called also from his position 
at the cancelH of the courts of law. The 
canceUarivBf under the later emTOrora and 
In the court of Constantinople, was a 
chief scribe or secretary who was ulti- 
mately invested with Jualciol powers and 
a genera) superintendence over the rest 


of the officers of the emperor. All the 
modern nations of Europe have or have 
bad C!8., though the powers and duties 
seem to have varlr>i in each. In England 
the C. was originally the king's chief 
secretary to whom petitions wore 
reterred, by whom patents and nants 
from the rown were approved and 
complei-oa and by whom reports upon 
sue!' matters were, if necessary, made to 
the king; hence in Saxon times he was 
som c times sty led referendarius. Th e name 
C. is said first to occur in Eng. hist, in the 
time of Edward the Elder, a.d. 920. In 
early times, oa the C. was usually an 
ecclesiastic head chaplain and father 
confessor to the king, he bocarao keeper of 
the king’s conscience, examiner of his 
patents, the officer by whom prerogative 
writs were prepared, and keeper of the 
groat seal. The last ecclesiastic who 
exercised the office was John Williams, 
archbishop of York, from 1621 to 1625. 

The interforenfjiO of the king, the source 
of justice, was frequently sought against 
the decisions of the courts of law: and 
also In matters which were not cognisable 
in the ordinary courts, or In which, 
from the maintenance of protection 
afforded to his adversary, the petitioner 
was unable to obtain redress. The Eng. 
C.'s Jurisdiction sprang from this royal 
discretionary authority (.see alno Chan* 
CERV, Equity). It may be observed 
that although the Eng. O.’s powers were 
so closely Interwoven with the develop- 
ment of eqiiity he nevertheless possessed 
at one time a political pre-eminence not 
only far greater than be enjoys at the 
present day, but second to none in the 
state; for on the decline of the office of 
chief justiciar, the C. succeeded him as 
the chief minister. The earl of Suffolk 
in the reign of Richard II., for example, 
exercised authority not only over revenue 
matters. l)ut also over foreign policy. 
Like the justiciar, however, the olfice of 
C. always tended to become a purely 
legal one. The style of the C. in England 
is lord high C. of Great Britain. He 
takes rank above all dukes not of the 
royal blood and, next to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Is the chief judm In 
F^ngland, and has a seat In the Cabinet. 
He is appointed by delivery of the great 
seal, sits on the woolsack, presides at 
debates in the House of liOrds, and goes 
out with the gov. A Rom. Catholic may 
not bo lord high C. of England. The 
salary of the lord C. is £10,000 a year, 
and an ox-lord C. receives a pension of 
£4000 a year, but on going out of office ho 
usually conducts a great «leal of judicial 
work, presiding in the House of Lords, 
sitting as the ultimate court of appeal, 
and hearing appeals to the ITIvy Council. 
In the House of Lords he presides as 
Speaker. He is the guardian of Infants 
and their property, and has jurisdiction 
over Idiots and lunatics by special dele- 
tion from Uie Crown. He Is qualified 
sit in the court of ai>peal, and presides 
when ho sits tht 5 ^rs, and Is the titular head 
of the chancery djv. He appoints the 
judges of the court of appeal and the 
btgb court and the county courts, &nd may 
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remove county court Judf^es if necessAry. 
He also appoints county justices |pf the 
peace on the recommendation of the lord- 
lieutenant, borough magistrates, and 
commissioners for oaths. At the opening 
of a new Parliament ho signifies the Crown 
approval of the appointment of the 
Sneaker of the Commons, and reads the 
king’s speech in the absence of the latter. 
He has the presentation of various 
canonries and fivlnira, dispenses a wide 
patronage in addition to that already 
noted, exercises a concurrent jurisdiction 
with the other judges of the superior 
courts with respect to writs of habeas 
corpus (Q.V.), and is. ex officio^ visitor of aU 
hospitals and colleges founded by the 
Crown. There was also, before the estab. 
of the Irish Free State in 1922. a Lord C. 
of Ireland, whose authority within his 
own jurisdiction was In most respects 
the same as that of the lord high C. of 
Great Dritaiu. His salary was i-8000 a 
year. 

In Scotland, as in England, the C. 
was alw’ays a high officer of the Crown 
and had great authority in the king's 
councils; and similarly, that authority 
at length extended beyond its original 
limits and affected the whole judicial 
power in the kingdom. But while in 
England the C. for the moat part only 
carved out for himself a jurisdiction in 
equity. In Scotland he reached the head 
of the administration in justice, and sat 
In a court which dispensed both equity 
and common law and the course of 
proceeding in w’hich all the other judica- 
tures were bound to follow. The office of 
C. of Scotland expired in 1707 when, 
by the treaty of Union with England, 
it was provided that there should in 
future be but one great se^il for the 
United Kingdom. The C. of a bishop is 
vicar-general to the bishop, and presides 
over the bishop’s consistory court. He 
must l>e a barrister of at least seven years’ 
standing. The C. of the duchy of 
Lancaster is an officer who presides in 
the duchy chamber of Lancaster, adjudi- 
cating on equity matters connected with 
the Crown lands of the duchy. He is 
one of the titular heads of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The C. of a cathedral Is 
one of the four chief dignitaries of 
cathedrals of anct. foundation. The C. 
of the Exchequer is the prin. finance 
minister of the Crown. The office is 
sometimes held by the Prime Minister 
when he is a member of the House of 
Commons. His legal functions are now 
merely formal, such os presiding at the 
ceremony of nominating sheriffs. Con- 
stitutionally he Is the under-treasurer, 
the office of lord high treasurer being now 
executed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury. Hla voice, however, may 
be all-powerful In connection with the 
Exchequer, the degree of his political 
eminence varying with the finalities of 
the Individual ci^'ho holds the Exchequer 
seat {see under Exchkqttrr, Chan- 
OBLLOR OP). The O. of the uuivs. of 
Oxford and Cambridge ore the titular 
heads of the univs,, and ore elected bv 
the respective corporate bodies of which 


they are the beads. Their duties are 
mainly discharged by a vice-O. The 
C. of the order of the Garter and ether 
orders of knighthood, seals and authen- 
ticates the formal iustrunicuts of the 
chapter and keeps the register of the 
order. 

Chancellor, Richard {d. 1556), Eng. 

navigator; appointed in 1553 as captain 
and pilot-general of the Bonavcntvre. in the 
expedition of Sir Hugli Willoughby ’.s to 
search for a N.E. passage to India. The 
sliips were separated in a storm off the 
Lofoten Is., and C. reached Vardohuus, 
the meeting-place that had been agreed 
upon, and after waiting seven days in 
vain for the rest of the company, be wont 
on alone into the White Sea, from whence 
he travelled to the court at Moscow, being 
well received there, and concluding a 
treaty that gave freedom of trade to Eng. 
ships. Gii a second voyage he w'as lost in 
a shipwreck off the coast of Aberdeen. 

Chanoellorsville, vil. of Virginia, U.8.A., 
sitjated in Spottsylvania co., belwcen 
llichmond and Washington. Tt was the 
scene of one of the greatest battles of the 
Civil war in 1863, when Gen. ‘Stonewall’ 
.Tackson received his death wound un<l 
Gen. Hooker was defeated. 

Chancery (Lat. cancellari us^ chancellor). 
Beforo the fusion of common law (q.r.) and 
equity (q.v.) by the Judicature Act, 1873, 
the Court of C. was the name given to the 
court which had the sole administration of 
equity. Since 1873, when the Supremo 
Court of Judicature was estab. to exer- 
cise the consolidated iurlsdictions of the 
old courts of C.. king’s bench (r/.r.). 
common pleas Uf.v.), exchequer (q,r.), and 
admiralty (q.i*,), probato, divorce, and 
matrimonial causes courts, the administra- 
tion of equity became competent to all 
courts of low, and the C. dlv. now means 
that side of the high court of justice lo 
which Is assigned the trials of certain 
special causes. As a fact practic-allv all 
mutters falling within its old jurisdi<*t1oij 
are still heard In the O. courts. The 
prln. matters assigned to the C. dlv. 
relate to the estat/os of deceased persons, 
partnerships, trusts, partition or sale of 
real estates, specific performance of 
contruots for the .sale of land or other 
property, the redemption or foreclosure 
of mortgages, care of infants’ e..states. 
cancellation or rectificatfbn of deeds or 
other written Instniments, and the con- 
stnietion of wilts. It consists at the 
present day of five puisne Judges, with the 
lord ehancellop tvs titular head. 

Tlistory . — The whole course of the 
gradual evolution of the court of C. la 
intimately connected with the develop- 
ment of equitable priueiplcs; principles 
which, borrowed partly from the civil and 
canon law, and partly trom the dictates 
of natural justice, were designed to redress 
grievances for which there existed no 
available remedy at coffimoD law. The 
king as the fountain-hoad of justice, 
enjoyed the prerogative of dispensing 
justice personally in his royal council 
(curia regis). l^ater thq judicial side of 
the roval council became specialised in the 
conrihum ordinnrium acting as a court of 
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appeal and equity, and the chancellor, as 
the keeper of the king's conscience and 
the cldef legal officer of the council, pre- 
sided over it In the king's absence. The 
old court of C. is generally believed to 
have been estab. in 1348 by an ordinance 
which vested in the chancellor plenary 
authority in ‘matters of grace and favour.' 
Uiit whether after 1348 the so-called 
court of C. was or was not merely the 
royal council, sitting in a place emailed ‘the 
chancery' to hear petitions of ‘grace and 
favour’ in cases which the common law 
could not reach, the chancellor gradually 
usurped the judicial functions of the 
council and sat os a judge alone. The 
power of the court of C. after it ceased to 
follow the king in 1348 was developed 
mainly through the chancellor’s delegated 
authority to invent now writs to meet 
COSOS for which the common law' judges 
were unable to give redress either because 
of some defect of principie in the law 
Itself, or because such remedies as it did 
provide could not avail against, the op- 
pression or local InHuenco of one of the 
parties. During and after the end of the 
fourteenth century the judicial power of 
tlio court of C. increased ciiorinouslj’^ In 
spite of remonstrances from the cominou 
law judges and the Commons. \t the 
time of Coke it exercised an ordinary or 
common law • Icyem el co/o'uc- 

(udinem) jurisdiction auo an vji Ira ordinary 
{m'unduin wginim cl bonum) iurisdictioTi, 
in the former giving auxiliary remedies 
fluch as discovery of documents in cases 
otherwise decided on (‘ommoii law prin- 
ciples, in the latter proceeding entirely on 
grounds of equity. The <haracteristic 
featiin'H of Its proceedings were the snm- 
nions by subpoena ti» appear and misircr 
wdthout any original v'rit to tlio sherill*, 
by which means It could reach powerful 
personages, who defied the common law 
courts, and the injunction, by the instru- 
mentality of which il. removed causes 
from the comiiion law judges or reversed 
their decisions, and committed a plaintiff 
for CO litem pt w’ho persisted m going on in 
the common law courts against eonsciciico, 
and in detlunco of the order of the C. 
court. 

The constant struggh's between the 
cominou law judges and the i\ court, 
culminated in the historic contest between 
t\)ke and Kllesmerc in Ifilti. when the 
king pronounced in favour of the chan- 
cellor, From that time the court of C. 
became the dominating power in the 
justiciary, ami the rules of isjuity were 
made to prevail over those of common 
law. Down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the business of the court 
of G. was exercised by the lord ehaucellor, 
three vice-chancellors, and the master of 
the rolls, each occupying a sei)Hratc^ court. 
There were also various ollicials who 
exercised certain jiarts of the equitable 
jurisdiction of the court, who derived 
their authority from special delegation of 
one of the C. judges. These wero princi- 
pally the niaaters in ordinary and the 
emcountant-general. Proceedings In tlie 
old court of C. were conducted by Bill and 
Answer. The Bill set out the facts as 


alleged by the plaintiff, prayed for relief, 
and concluded with a request for a sub- 
poena to compel the appearance of the 
defendant for examination. The de- 
fendant’s answer usually contained a 
demurrer iq.v.) to the Bill, various pleas 
in reply, and a denial of the truth of the 
allegations, with his owm version of the 
case. Sclontiffc precision indeed was com- 
pletely subordinated to conscience, but 
the true spirit of equity w'as in a measure 
violated by the giadual tendency of the 
procedure to as ciunplctc a technicality os 
that of the common law. The partial 
fusion of administration of equitable 
remedies effected by the Judicature Acts 
has to a great extent modified the ex- 
cessive technicality of the C. court, or its 
modern representative the C. div. It 
may be noted that In most of our colonies 
there are cotirts of C. based more or loss 
on the model of the Kng. courts. In 
Amcr. law it also Indicates a court of 
general equity jurisdiction. Separate 
courts of C. or equity exist in a few’ of 
the 8iate.s; in others the courts of law sit 
also as coupLs of equity; in others equit- 
able relief is adinitji.st.ered under the 
forms of the common law; and in yet 
others, the distinction between law and 
equity has never existed or has been 
formally abolished. The Feileral courts 
exercise an equity jurisdiction as under- 
stood in the Eng. courts about 168'J. 
iSce also Bill in Equity. 

Chanctonbury Ring, htl! on the i5. 
Downs, in Sussex, England, near Steyniug. 
Its tree -capped .summit (814 ft.) i.s 
occuiiied by prehistoric earthworks and 
a dew’poml. The oval rampart which 
d<*1ended it is 50b ft. hv 400 It., and its 
out works uieasuie nearly 400 ft. Rom. 
onins and other remains w’ere found in 
1000 . 

Chanda, tn. of India, in the Nagpur div. 
of the Central I’rovs. Until 17. 5 1 it was 
the caj). of the Uoml kingdom of O. 
There? are muniifs. ot silk and cotton 
goods and bamboo articles. A yearly 
fair is held which lasts three weeks. 
Pop. 2.), 000. 

Chandausi, tn. of Pakistan, situated in 
the Morndabad dist. of the N.W, ITovs., 
30 m. S. of Moradahad. It exports 
cotton and sugar. Po]L *25,000. 

Chanderi, tn. of central Iruliu, in the 
'atatc of Uw’alior. The old tn. is deserted 
and hidden in thick jungle, having ruins 
of tenth -century tempk's. The modern 
tn.. S 111 . S., is famous' for its silks aud 
gold brocades. 

Chanderiiagore, or propt rly Chandar- 
nagar (city of windHlwoo*!), Fr. settle- 
ment in the prov. of Bcngnl. India, 20 in. 
N. of Fort William. Ciilciitra, on U;e r. b. 
of the R. Hugh. It is llu* scat of a Fr. 
sub-governor. Thosottlcincnt w’as founded 
by the Fr. in 1073. I'op. 41,000. 

Chandler, Ellen Louise, Muulton, 
Mils. 

Chandler, Richard (1738-1810), Eng. 
cloBsical archaeologist, h. at El.son, Hamp- 
shire. He wo*, educated at Winchester 
and at Queen’s and Magdalen, Oxford. 
In 1763 he pub. a doteulod description 
of the Oxford marbles in bis Marmora 
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Oroniensia^ which waa printed at the 
expense of the univ. In the following 
year the Boolety of Dilettanti sent him 
out with Revet t and Pars to study the 
antiquities of Greece and Asia Minor. 
On his return C. pub. hLs discoveries in 
Ionian Antiquities (1768 >97); Inscrip- 
Hones Antiqum (1774); Travis in Asia 
Minor (1775), and Travels in Greece 
(1776). He was given the title D.D. in 
1773. See an ‘Account of the Author,* 
prefixed to R. Churton's ed. of the 
Travels, 1825. 

Chandler, Samuel (1603-1766), Eng. 
nonconformist divine, b. at Uungerford, 
Berkshire, where hla father was minister. 
He was educated at Gloucester, where he 
met his lifelong friend. Bishop Butler. 
He be<^ame fellow of the Royal and Anti- 
giiarlau Societies, and was made U.D. of 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. From 1716 to 
1726 he waa minister at Peckham, from 
then preaching at the Old Jewry until his 
death. His w'ritlnga were numerous, and 
ho took a prominent part in the deist 
controversies of the time. 

Chandor, tn. of India, In the presidency 
of Bombay, 130 m. N.E. of Bombay city. 
It is strongly fortified, the fort being on 
the summit of a high hill, and it thus 
commands an important pass on the route 
from Bombay to Khandesh. It was 
taken over by the Brit. GOvV, in 1804. 
Pop. 5000. 

Chandos, great Eng. family, de.«oended 
from a follower of William the Contiueror, 
of Norman times: 

Sir John Chandos {d. 1423) was the last 
representative in direct male line. 

Sir John Brydges, descendant in the 
female line, waa lieutenant of the Tower 
under Queen Alary, and was created 
Baron C. In 1554. 

James Brydges, eighth Lord C,, was 
created duke in 1719. The C. residence, 
once at Canons, near Edgwarc, Is now 
destroyed. 

Chandpur, tn. of India, situated in 
the dlst. of Bijnadr, 70 m. N.E. of Delhi. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Chandragupta, or Sandrocottus (reigned 
316-292 n.c.). founder of the Maurya 
empire, and first emperor of India, He 
waa son of a king of Magndho, his mother 
being of humble birth. Wlien u youth he 
was forced into exile bv his kinsfolk, and 
during this period he gathered round him 
a great company of warriors, then 
attacked the Macedoniuns, and conquered 
the Punjab. He next attacked Magadha, 
slew the king, and estab. himself on the 
throne, and in due time his kingdom 
extended from the Tlindu-Kush to the 
bay of Bengal. 

Cbandrakoou, tn. of India, situated In 
the dlst. of Mldnaporo, Bengal, 59 ra. W. 
of Calcutta. Pop. 21,000. 

Chang, name given to the Tibetan 
plateau which breaks up about the 
meridian of 92® E, Sclentiflo investlga- 
tinns have nc4 been systematically carried 
out In this r^rion os yet, but it is known 
that the Himalayan tribs. of the Brahnia- 
pntra derive their sources from the 
Tibetan plateau. 

Chang Bhakar« or€hang Bbuker, native 


state In Chota-Na^nr, India, with an 
area of 900 sq. m. The cap. is Janakpore, 
which Is merely a small vll., and the state 
is principally jimgle. Pop. 9000, 

Changohiawan. small tn. in Chihli, 
China. It is situated about 64 m. from 
Tungohou. Here a battle was fought In 
Hopt. 1800 by the Fr. and Brit., where 
the Chinese treacherously captured sev. 
Eng. officers under a flag of truce. 

Chang-Chih-tung (1837-1900), Chinese 
scholar and statesman, b. In the prov. of 
Chih-11. From 1889 to 1907 ho was 
viceroy of Hukwang. In character he 
was a great dreamer and enthusiast, and 
very unpractical. He had great literary 
powers, and his knowledge of the Chinese 
classics was unrivalled. He is said to 
have been one of the most able men in 
modern times, and his powerful person- 
ality and true patriotism won for him a 
high position In the regai'd and trust of 
his follow countrymen. 

Changohow. two cities In China. The 
first Is situated in the prov. of Fukien, 
about 28 m. W. of Amoy. It has niaiiu- 
facLories of bricks and sugar, and a great 
silk trade. The second belongs t.o the 
prov. of Klangsti. 

Chang kia kow, see Kalgan. 

Changkufeng. hill on the Russo- 
Manchurlau border notable as the scene 
of a. savage conflict between Soviet forces 
and the Jap. in 1938. Between the 
frontier of Jap. -controlled Korea and the 
Soviet area S. of Vladivostok was a sort 
of no man’s land whose precise limits had 
never been clearly determlnod. In June 
1938 the Jap. learned that the Russians 
wore planning to estab. a new submarine 
and air base on Possiet Bay, at the 
extreme S. limit of Soviet ter. Hence 
they seized a liill called C., situated in the 
no man’s land about 20 in. from the sea, 
which gave artllk'ry control over Possiet 
Bay. The Iliiseian frontier guard ex- 
pelled tho Jap. patrol which had seized C. 
The Jap. returned in strength and anni- 
hilated the Russian frontier guard. The 
llusHians countered in turn, and within 
ten days two large armies each of 80,000 
men. with planes, tanks, and heavy guns 
were fighting for possession of tho narrow 
ri<lge of C. Tho battlo was won by 
Soviet dive-bombers whoso pilots had 
learned tho methods of blitzkrieg in the 
Sp. Civil war, and by Russian infantry, 
who drove the Japs, into the valley 
below. Although the battlo attracted but 
little attention from the rest of the world, 
it was an Important conflict in its ink- 
plications. Each antagonist evidently 
thought that the other was bluffing, but 
when tho fight had developed from a mere 
frontier skirmish into a savage battle, 
both sides seem to have realised that 
the bluff had gone f$r enough and an 
‘amicable* settlement was reached, by 
which, however, tho Jap., for tho first 
time in Russo-Jap. llist., abandoned a 
field of battle. They recognised that tho 
ridge of 0. was Hussfaii tor. and withdrew 
discomfited to tho valley 5 m. to the 8.W. 

This episode throws some negative light 
on subsequent Buaso^ap. relations, ne- 
sides giving the Kremlin the welcome 
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asBuranoe that the Red Army In Siberia 
was neither impotent nor demoralised at a 
time when the peak of misunderstandingr 
between Soviet Russia and the rest of the 
world was attained. The followingr year 
the Jap. tried again, on the even more 
vague border-line between Inner Mon- 
golia. which they controlled, and Outer 
Mongolia, controlled by the Soviet, at a 
place called Nomanhan. In this struggle 
the brunt was borne by natlvo levies, al- 
though regular Jap. and Russian troops, 
with pianos, tanks, and artillery, were 
engaged. In a *war* which lasted six 
weeks, the Jap. wore amin defeated and 
again withdrew from the field. The C, 
atlalr confirmed Stalin's belief that the 
Soviet had been strengthened by the 
notorious army purge of 1936~.^8. He 
now knew, despite foreign prejudices, 
that bis long-drawn Internal struggle in 
Russia had been won and his Rod Army 
in the E. could deal with the Jap. The 
sequel was the pact of friendship and 
non -aggression hctweon Russia and Japan 
in 1941. There was no real friendship 
on either side, but actually a salient 
example of two countries following a 
policy dictated solely by their own inter- 
ests The pact was scrupulously ob- 
served for some years and led to the 
settlement of such vexed nuestions os the 
frontiers betweoi' .huKuo-Korca and 
of the border between Inner and Outer 
Mongolia, which had never previously 
been determined. See W. Duranty, 
U.S.SM. : the Story of Soviet 1944. 

Changpaishan, Laoling, or Shanalin 
Mountains, rnt. range in the prov, of 
Manchuria, China, lb stretches in a N.K. 
direction between Kirin and Korea, the 
altittidc being 8000 ft. Two rivs. have 
their source in the mts., the Sungari on 
the N. side, and the Yaly on the S. 

Changsha, cap. of the Chinese prov. of 
Hunan, was opened as a treaty port in 
1903. It exports coal. The famed anti- 
mony works of the Huachang Company, 
which has branch oftlces in the Wool- 
worth Building, New York city, ore here. 
There a temple to a celiibmted scholar, 
Yo-lo, who d. at C. in 105 n.(\. In the 
gardens of another temple is a ingh school 
for girts, the principal of which is Miss 
Tseng, B.Sc. (London). There is a fine 
hospital erected by a graduate of Yale. 
C. was successfully defended against the 
Taiping rebels in 1852 in spite of a siege 
of ninety days. Bop. ft3.'’'>.80U. 

Changtefu, two cities In China. The first 
Is In the prov. of Honan; and the second 
In the prov. of Hunan, altnated on the 
R. Yuan, which Is the chief moans of 
coiummiication from the neighbouring 
prov. of Kwoichou. 

Chang Tso-lin (1H70-1928\ Chinese 
marshal and leader of one of the Chinese 
factions. Burn of humble parentage and 
a native of Fongtlon prov., Manchuria. 
Joined the Jap. cause In tht* Hnsso-Jap. 
war, 1904-5; became ruler of Manchuria 
In 1915. Ho was probably the most 
powerful man in China, although his in- 
significant and mild appearance belled 
bis true charaoter, for he could, it is said, 
exhibit the fury of a tiger. He had the 


f >ower of life and death, and used it ruth- 
essly. Despite this ho was considered 
an enlightened and progressive ruler, and 
Manchuria was the best-governed prov. 
of all China. He employed many 
European and Amer. advisers. ^ He hated 
Bolshevism, and towards the end of hla 
regime ho became cool towards his former 
allies, the Jap. Tt has been alleged that 
this change of front led to his elimination. 
He made great otTorts to establish a stable 
gov. at Poking, but failed. In 1921 he 
was driven back by Wu Pcl-fu to Man- 
churia, which be then declared inde- 
pendent. In 1925 he defeated Wu Pel-fu 
and set up a gov. In Peking In 1927. In 
1928 ho withdrew with the Intention of 
going to Mukden, but the train in which 
be was travelling was bombed and his 
injuries led to his death on Juno 3. 

Changarnieiv Nicolas Anne Th^odule 
(1793-1877), Fr. general, b. at Autiin. He 
was for many years governor -general In 
Algeria, and served in the Sp. war, 1823. 
Ho later on obtained a military post In 
Paris, where ho subdued the Communist 
struggles of 1849, He was arrested In 
1851 for opposing Napoleon III., and 
exiled from France, to which he only 
returned eight years later, after the 
settlement of 1859. He Joined with 
Bazaine in the war of 1870, and when 
the tn. of Metz was captured he was 
takf3n prisoner and sent to Germany. 

Change (derived from Low Lat. cam- 
bium, exchange), meeting-place for mer- 
chants. The name has been thought to 
be an abbreviated form of exchange and 
is written thus — 'change, but this is 
incorrect. 

Changeling. According to fairv lore, 
a C. is a fairy infant substituted for a 
human one immediately after its birth. 
In olden days a child that was especially 
pcevisli was regarded as a C. (3reat 
precautions were taken in the guarding 
of the mortal infant, and often some charm 
was left In the cradle. It was supposed 
the exchange could only take place before 
the cb listening, and that afterwards the 
mortal Infant was safe. 

Channel, The English, see Enolish 
C llANNI'L. 

Channel Islands, group of Brit. is. m 
the Lug. Cbanuel, W. of the Coteutin 
Peninsula, N.W. France. The largest Is. 
are Jersey and Guernsey ; the 1. s.ser inhab- 
it<*d IS. are Alderney and Sark. Henn, 
Jethou, and Br^chou have, from tln'e to 
time, a few Inliab. Outlying rocky islets 
or rtM'fs include Burhou, tlie Casquets, 
the Dirouilles, the Kcrchoii, Lihoti, the 
Mlnqulers. and the Palornosters. Chau- 
sey, an extensive rocky reef, with a few 
inhab., lies S.W. of Jersev hut belongs 
to France. Navigation around the coasts 
is difficult owing to rocks, tides, and 
currents. The area of ttic four main Is. 
Is about 76 sq. m. The total pop. is 
about 100,000, all except about 2000 
being in Jersey and (tiicrnsey. The Is. 
formed part of the duchy of Normandy at 
tho time of '.\illlara the Conqueror's 
invasion of England in lOftG. They were 
not Included in the Eng. continental 
possessions lost to France in 1204 In the 
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reigo of King John, and remained 
attached to the Brit. Crown, of which they 
are the oldest possession. The Is. re- 
mained, however, in the diocese of 
Coutances (Normandy) until 1508, when 
they were brought into the diocese of 
W Inohester. Their strategic importance 
in the past and their effectiveness as 
privateering bases brought attacks by 
the F’r., the last in 1781, when a landing 
force under de Rullecourt was routed by 
the Eng. garrison and the local militia 
In the battle of Jersey, commemorated 
In a painting by Copley, hung at the 


cation between the is. and the home 
secretary. The bailiff in each bailiwick 
is also appointed by the Crown and 
combines the functions of chief magistrate 
and president of the legislature. Each 
of the four is. has its own legislature and 
courts. The laws and customs and 
political institutions vary in each Is., but 
are all based on tliose of medieval 
Normandy, though inndiffed in many 
respects by local legislntion. The is. 
have shown great uttacbmont to their 
traditional laws and forma of gov., both 
sustained in the past by the common 
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Tate Gallery. London. Under conditions 
of modern warfare the is. are untenable 
a^inst a powerful enemy in occupation 
of the mainland of France, and shortly 
after the collapse of France in June 1940, 
they were declared by the lint. (Jov to 
be open towns, and w^ere occupied by 
Ger. forces. They were heavilv gar- 
risoned and fortified by the Gers., but 
were of little positive value to them during 
the war. They w'cre peacefully liberated 
in May 1945. The is. have long enjoyed 
full self-gov., subject oidy to the klng-in- 
counoil; they are not represented in the 
Parliament at Westminster and arc not 
subject to it. The is. are divided into 
two bailiwicks: one for Jersey and one 
for Guernsey, Alderney, and .‘^ark, the 
latter two is. ^having also their own high 
degree of gov. within the bailiwick, but 
wlui direct appeal to the king-in -council 
on tome matters. A lieutenant-governor 
represents the king in each bailiwick and 
is the formal cnafinei for commnni- 


use of the Norman language, still spoken 
with variants in vocabulary and accent 
in each is. Until recent times Fr. was 
used oxflusively in the legislatures and 
courts, but Eng. is now’ in general use. 
In 194<> a coininittee of the Privy Council 
visit! d Jersey and (inernscy and approved 
su^>^t«ntial changes, alrcf»d 3 ’ proposed by 
the islanders, In the composition of the 
legislatureji in Jersey and Guernsey, and 
also approved the .setting up of an appeal 
court for both balliwlckrt. The reforms 
in Jersey have now (1948) boon con- 
stitutionally adopted, but in Oiicrnsoy 
they have botm rejected. Heforms In 
Alderney arc pending. The O. I. enjoy a 
mild climate, with modorato range and 
with record sunshine periods during the 
summer; aim. rainfall Yaries from 34 In. 
to 38 in. They have developed an Inten- 
sive agriculture and a (lonrlshlng holiday 
traffic from England, the latter activity 
centred mainly in Jersay, which received 
200,000 visitors in 194t. The Is. attract 
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OH rcRldents many rentiers and Eng. 
folk living in retirement from service 
overseas. OiaRshouse culture bos de- 
veloped extensively in Guernsey, becau'^e 
the is. slope's northwards and is therefore 
less favoured than Jer-^ey, which slopes 
southwards, and whore outdoor intensive 
cultivation prevails on small holdings 
seldom exceeding 20 ac. The is. enjoy 
long - standing privileges of exporting 
their crops — potatoes, tomatoes, fruit, and 
flowers — to the United Kingdom free 
from import taxes. Jersey, Guernsey, 
and .\lderucy also export considerable 
(luantltics of granite. The is. arc tho 
homea of the well-known breeds of cattle 
that bear their names. The herds are 
strictly controlled and arc virtually free 
from disease. The largo proiiortion of 
local production exported from Jersey and 
Guernsey gives rise to large imports from 
tho U.K. of food, coal, motor vehicles, 
feed Ing stu tts, fertilisers, packing matcTials, 
horticult. rcouisitos, hardware, and general 
goods. Jersey aud Guernsey arc served 
hy regular steamer from .Southampton 
uud Weymouth and air services from the 
U.iv. Sark ttn<l Alderney have regular 
trade and communications only with 
Guernsey. Trade between Franco and 
the is. is Insignificant and there is a 
stjcnincr service only from Jersey. Eng. 
currency of afl iic- ')'*ninations is u.->cd, 
and tho 'big five’ Eng. banks are cstah. 
Jersey and Guernsey make lok(‘n Issues 
of their own copper coinage. During 
tho Gcr. occupation (1040-45) they 
issued their owh currency notes and 
riostago stamps. A large part of tho 
administration of the is. Is carried out on 
a voluntary basis, which, wdth tho frugal 
character of the islanders, accounts for 
the comparatively low taxation and 
relatively small public debt, in each 
is. Taxation Is, however, tending to rise 
to meet social legislation of various kinds. 
Tho is. have a rich flora and offer much 
of geological and arclueological iiiterc.st, 
Jersey having a remarkable inegalithic 
tomb. La Uouqnc Illc, and a cave, La 
C’otte do St. Urcladc, which has revealed 
evidence of Neanderthal man. iSee D. 14. 
Elliott, Jersey, an Isle of Itowanre, 1923; 
E. Foord, The Channel Jshiiids, 1924: 
T. D. Kendrick, I'he Architolngy of the 
Channel Islands, 1928; A. C. Saunders, 
Jersey in the It^th and IHh Centuries, 1030 ; 
13. do Guerin, The Xormnn Isles, 1948. 

Channel Ports. Gcr. designs on the 
C\ P. became obvious In the early months 
of the First World W'ar. Possession of 
them would have given Germany basi\s 
for submarines, besides olTcring favourable 
conditions for cutting Drit. communi- 
cations with France. Henco tho Ger. 
p^lan was to capture Dunkirk, Calais, and 
tloulogno and also tho Dclgian ports, 
Zeebrugim and Osteiid. Tho moiincc was 
incroased after (ho fall of Antwerp on 
Oct. 9, 1914, when tho Gers. concentmtod 
three armies, under tho duke of Wttrttem- 
berg, Gen. von Btllow. and the crowm 
prince of Davarla, for a general offensive 
towards tho straits of Dover. Ostencl 
and Zeebnigge wero evacuated and the 
Belgian Army retreated to the Yscr. As 
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a fact fresh allied troops had been landed 
at both these ports before Oct. 9, but 
this had no effect on the fate of Antwerp 
or in protecting the retreat of the Belgians. 
(Consult ^914 by F.-M. Viscount French 
of Y’pios, who expresses strong adverse 
opinions on the policy of directing from 
London the operations for the relief of 
Antwerp, instead of leaving ail disposi- 
tions to him and to Gen. Joflre.) lu 
tho last days of Oct. tho three Ger. 
Armies delivered a formidable and almost 
simultaneous attack on tho allied front 
extending from tho Yscr 11., througli 
the Ypres sector and La Hassle, to 
Arras. This was the Inception of the 
first battle of Ypres, and upon its issue 
hung the fate of the C. P. Tho moment 
of greatest rlanger was during Oct 31, 
when Haig, leading the Ist Corps, issued 
an order that the line Frezenl)org- 
VVest hock- Klein Zillebcke was ‘to be 
held at all co.sts.’ Gen. French, hearing 
that tho Ist Corps had been forced back 
‘after a glorious stand,' and with ‘im 
8 ha<low of blame upon them or their 
commander,’ thought that the only hoiic 
of saving the C. P. was to make a stand 
on the Ypro.s-Mes.siiies line, bnt he 
doubted whether even that was possible, 
and viewed the situation ‘with the 
utmost gravity.’ Yet tho Gers. wei'e 
checked hy this fateful buttle. At the 
beginning tho sorely tried Belgian Arrn\ 
bore the brunt of the attack, stubbornlv 
resisting Wiirttein berg’s troops behind the 
Yscr until such time as the Brit, warshiji.s 
were lu position to fire on the Gers., and 
Ko compel them to withdraw. Between 
Nieuport and Ypres, further inland, the 
a<l\ance was thwarted hy the desperate 
expedient of i.pening the dikes and so 
flooding the surrounding country. Tho 
sole gain to the Gers. in this quarter was 
the capture of Dixmude. Southward, 
the second Ger. Army, that under the 
Bavarian crown i>rince, after scv. days 
of flerrt^ flgtitlng, sucewded In advancing 
its positions a few miles, from La BassGi 
to Neu VC -Chapel lo; bnt this proved the 
limit of its advance to tho C. 1’. Tho 
Third (Jcr. Army, under von Billow, 
operating still further S., could make n() 
headway against the Fr. in front of Arras. 
The flcrceat fighting in tho whole battle 
was near Ypres, tho attacks on the Brit 
forces being repeated and long-drawn; 
but though the Brit, line was driven back 
some litl Ic way, it was never nierc<Ml. Tho 
historic ctTort of the tiers, to take tho 
C. P. had thus definitely failed. A further 
effort was made in 1918 in the course of 
tho final Ger. offensive, but the attack 
was launched from motives of despair. 
When they were held before Amiens 
( 7 .?'.), the Gers. delivered a great assault 
against the Brit. line between Arras and 
the region N. of Ypres. the plan being to 
separate Pliimcr’s Second Army from 
Horne’s First Army, tho attempt to drive 
a wedge between the P'r. and Brit, having 
failed. Success would have Jeopard :!<ed 
Calais, for a*' advance in any way inmi- 
parable to c'.at already made in tho 
Amiens sector wonJd have involved first 
Hazebrouck and then Y pres. But though 

Q 
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liie Unit, line snat-tuiicd a icrrlJlc Irnttorinf? 
at Passchenitaele ami lust many 

important positions, they still 4 loininate<J 
tho strategic railway lines from unci to 
Amicus, Arras, and Vines, and the (JeiN , 
despite prodigal losses m luen. were no 
nearer tho C. P. At the same time, too, 
they had lost the Uelgiun i»oits as elTective 
bases tor U-hout operations, owing to the 
lint. Isa,vy sinking ships in the hurboui's ol 
Ostend and ZcM*briigge (*re also Vin- 
niCTivK ; ZiCKBHfoor. ). 

Second H'orld Jl'ar. — In the J^eeond 
\S orld War all tlie tJ. P, were taken by 
the tiers, in tho eoiuse ot the eampnign 
on the W. front in PJiO, and on May ‘21 
the K.A.F. were attacking some ot the 
ports wlueh were then in Uer. hands, 
iioulogue was taken by the enemy on 
May 2A. Ostend tell on May 2b, and on 
:iOth the llrit. e.xpeditioiiary loree was 
evaenatc‘cl troin the Dunkirk bc^aclies. 
See jurthcr under Wj-:stkun Fuuxt in 
JSKC-OMJ Would Wau. 

Channel Tunnel. The project, known 
as the C. T. seheine, to eonnert Knghind 
and France, is now over one bundred 
years old and has hud a elieuiicrcd career. 
It is not due to any engineering dilliciilty 
that it still remains merely a iiroject, tor 
the bc'st engineers of both countru's are 
rominced of its fc‘asib]bl> , bat to political 
and ceonomie fac^tors. whicli, in Drc^at 
tiritain at any rate, ha^e Jed the respon- 
sible chiefs of all partic\s to refer the 
selieine to committees. M. Mattdeu, a 
ti-enchman by birth, was the first to 
propose submarine com in unicat ion with 
lOngland. lie laid the suggc'stion before 
Naitolcon 1 tliat a roadvvay should be 
Imilt under the Kng. Cbamiel, and that 
locomotion shouM l«e carried on by 
mean.s of horses. A fter rai Uv ays had c*ome 
into vogue, it was sungcsted by some Fug. 
and Fr. engiut'ers that a tube should be 
laid along tne bed ot the sea. Win. Low, 
in the rear 1867. tbougl.t that two single- 
line tunnels, with nuiticrons f««n'Sfig<*s to 
c'oniiect them, could 'be engiiieeivd. At 
the l^aris Kxliibition of that same \car a 
model of a tunnel was sliowii bv 'riioiiic* 
de (iamond, and in 1 872 tlie Kiig. D 'P. 
t'ornpany was foniiecl. 'J'bc .sehcunci 
was set on foot, and oi>eratmn.s begun 
at .Sanirutte, near Clalais, and .‘^bakespeareV 
CHIT, near Dover, lieadways having been 
bored for ‘ilJOO yds. niider the .sea at each 
end. Hut tho plan was not allowed to 
proceed, for the Kng. military authorities 
rc'fused to sanction it, saying it would 
greatly Increase the necesf.ity for defensive 
precaiiticjns, and Porlianu-nt also strongJy 
opposed the scheme. I Hiring the exp<*ri- 
mcntal proceeclings coal was discovercMl 
near Dover. In May IbOl the Paris 
chambcT of commerce pas'^cd a resolution 
strongly advocating the hcIicmuc. and 
the C. T. Company, an otTshoot of the 
original company knowm as the Submarine 
(Jontinental Pailway (.’oinpany. founded 
in 1881 (this c'onipany is stilJ in exist eru-c*. 
there being onC^'^surviving (i'.MO) share- 
tiolder), in I'ceerit years showed intention 
of once more approaching Parliament 
on the subject. It will be seen from the 
(oregoliur that the .safej^y of the c*ountry 


was tho detcu'iiijiiJng factor In the refusal 
of succcssi\e Hrit. Cove, to sanction the 
M'heiiio. The military authorities were 
loath to permit of any project that would 
deprive Cl rent IJritain oi the advaiitag (»4 
due to her insular .situation Hut in the 
twentieth century new factors came into 
the consideration oi the problem oven 
from a strictly military standpoint. First 
there was the invention ol the aeronlane, 
which caused people to say, especially 
atter M. Hleriot had first llown over the 
Kng. Channel in IbOl). that Knglaiid was 
no hmger an island. N(‘xt came tho 
Fli*st World W'ar with the submarine 
warfare ot (Jermany on Hnt. shipping, 
which greatly liampereii the forwarding 
of ‘'Upplic.s to the Hril. Army ami its 
allies. After the war the allied general- 
issimo, ManshaJ Foeh, is reported to have 
stated that had the (). T. been in existmuM? 
HI DM -I tiie war might Jiave been shortened 
bj oiie-hult, ami that sucii a tunnel 
‘vvoiibi make war in VV. Kiiroiie im- 
possible.’ The Hrit. generals. Lord 
Fpench, Lord Ivlteheiier, and Sir Henry 
V\ iJson, declared, on the contrary, that the 
tunnel would have been a liiimli(;ui) in the 
war. Finally, since the inception of 
the enienie cordialc in IlMl.'i '^'rance, tho 
‘liistorle encmj ‘ of Kngland. ’ iiH become 
an ally in war and peace. Among eco- 
nomic factors that led alter the war to a 
revival of the agitation in (ireal Britain 
In favour ot a (’. T. was the idea that the 
undertaking of so largo a •'clieme would 
asbi.st trade and emjiloymeut and that 
it wimld (‘iicourage tourists, fearful of 
sea - sickTies.s, to visit Kngland. For 
this reasmi the great London drapers 
advocated the scheme, and some London 
nevvspapi'rs lent their supjiort. The rival 
8 (‘liemc ot a, channel train ferry, which 
became an a<‘tuahtv during the Utsi 
year of the First World War, Is an 
econoiiiie lactor aclvl'crsc to the tunnel, 
ami the ImTcasing nir transport has Ual 
to further economic doubts, A com- 
mittee appointed by the Labour adminis- 
tration reported in DLiO tliat there 
were c-ertain economic advantages in the 
.scheme, but on June .’10 of that vi'ar Ibo 
I lou.se ol ('oiiimons. taking its cue from 
the Premh*r, Mr. MacDonald, i‘(*j<‘cle«l 
the project by the narrow margin of 
171) votes to 172. The Fr Dov. still 
attacbcj.s great importance to the scbeine, 
ns was indicated bv the laet tliat tlie 
CTuimher Iuls passed a favourable vote 
on it, which was strimglv supported by 
tho foreign utTairs committee. The fact. 
tcM), that (Jen. Wevgand Joined tho 
board of the (\ T. (Jompany is fnrtlier 
prejof of Fr, military interost in its strate- 
gical value. It remains to he added that 
the Hrit. scheme was lor 9 . tunnel 30 m. 
long (of which 20 would iio under the sen), 
costing about Ai30,000,tHM) ami taking 
five or six years to build. M. Dautry. 
chairman of tho Fr. D. T. C^unmitteo, 
siiia^estfal much thii same length and cost, 
the depth of the lowest jmrtlon of tho 
tunnel In his scheme being about .300 ft. 
below sea level, and be Mmdcd a Franoo- 
Hrit. expert agreement to the effect that 
the receipts for the first year would l)o 
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about 557,000,000 francfl and that the 
tunnel would be financially feelf-Buinx^rtinK. 
,lUBt before the Second World War. M. 
Andr6 lloiHdovant aroused Intcreflt by bin 
detailed plans for a 30-in. road tunnel with 
a road width of 22 ft. and a height from 
road level to roof of 18 ft., the deepest 
point being 450 ft. below sea level, and 
the route being from Marouise, under 
Cap Clria Nez, to near Ffdkestone, the 
estimated cost being £12,00(1,000. There 
appears to be no insiip(‘rahle difficulty 
bipart from the glacial /iiorakie which is 
said to exist in the eentre of tne channel), 
from the tuigineering standpoint. In the 
constnu'tion of a C. T., Uie elinlk suh- 
stratuni c)f t.he chaTuiel hc<l bciiig 
eminently favourabhi t«) boring opera- 
tions. Ae<ror(ling to tbe C. T. Oomi)any, 
the appropriate plan would ho to hore two 
traffic tunneN. 18 ft. in diameter, w'ith a 
pilot tunnel of about 12 ft. diameter. It 
is estiniatofl that tlic yearly gross revenue 
from tlie tunnel, liasetl on the average 
present ocean passage rates, would be 
about £4,000,00(1 and the net profit, 
£3,000,000. 

Channing of Wellingborough, Sir Francis 
Allston, first Baron (1811 1020), Kng. 
politician, was />. in r.s A., son of the 
Jlov. Will. Henry C. He was edneated nt 
Kxeter College, and was tutor and 

lecturer in i at Cniv. College 

in the same univ. Married in 18('*0 Eliza- 
beth Ilryant of Hoston, I'.S.A. He took 
an active part in T»roinotiiig agne.. e»lnca- 
tional, and labour reforms. He was a 
member of tbe Hoval ('ommission <m 
Agric. Hei>ression, 1803 0(5, and ebairmaii 
ot the (’eiitral and Asseeiatod (’bambers 
Agriculture in 1801. lb' wrote Instinct 
The (t reck (Orators ns Ifis^orirnl . t ufhontirs ; 
The Second UtiVol \ The Truth ohont 
cultural VeprissKtu (1807); Memories of \ 
Midland Tolitirs (1017), eto Ife was | 
made a baronet in I00(», and a peer] 
in 1012. I 

Channing, William Ellery (1780-1812). | 
eminent .\mei’. rnltariaii preaeber and 
writer, h. at New'port, Khode Is. He 
graduated .at Harxard in 1 708, jmd in 1S(*3 
became minister of the Federal Strci-t 
Congregational ('hureh, boston, where he 
acffiilred a great r<*putalion lor elounent 
preaching. became m\t»h<'d in a 
troversy in whu'h lie was (-ailed tbe 
‘apofith* of Cnituriani'^m,' altliougb be 
himself objeett'd to the teim in tbe sense 
it is commonly used. C. had a geutle, 
pious nature, and shrank Irom cecles, 

a narrels, and had litlle sympathy with 
lOfic who preached dogma, of whatever 
kind. He pn'aehed and wrote v»*henieiitlv 
against intempera nee. war. 'slavery, and 
oppression. Wldle on a ^ i-'it to Europe 
he mot many Fug. aut tiers, notably 
Word^^wortb and CoU'ildee. Hi.s w'orks 
include itemarks on Xationnl Literature 
(1823); On tin Charoetcr and Wriiinijs of 
John .Milton (182()); On the Charaeter and 
Writin{fs of h fneton (1820): an essay on 
Neoro Slaverif (1835); and Self’CuUure and 
the. Elevation of the Masses (1838). llis 
complete w’orks were pub. in five vols. in 
1841, and in 1875 weiv reprinted in one 
vol. His sermons were collc<*ted and pub. 


in 1872. See, life by his nephew, Wni. 
Henry 0., 1848, and that of J. W. 
Chadwick, 1003. 

Chansons de Gestes (Eat. oesta)y name 
given to long narrative yioernb written 
by the trovveres of N. France from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century, in 
number about 110 according to Cauticr. 
Probably as early as tbe nintli century' 
epic poems began to be known, as chanted 
l>y the minstrols, or Jon fflcitrs as they wcis* 
called. "J'lio earliest known chanson in 
existence, tbe (Chanson de Itoland, ifl by 
far the most famous and noblest of therii 
all, which appear.s to have been written 
between the years 106(5 and 1095. Most 
of the C. are divided into thre<j cycles, that 
of Charlemagne, of Dooii de ’^layence, 
and Caiin de Montglano; there are also 
lesser <-yeles. such as Garin do Lorraine, 
and all are eonne-eted one with another. 
Probably the most important ( vcle wo'^ 
that one wiiieh gave an account of the 
doings of (’liarlemagne. and was known 
as the (h'str da ]^oi. It de.serihed the lib- 
of the mother of (J'harlema.gne, as well as 
(bat ol the emperor himself. Another 
interesting eyelc is that of Lo (l(ste de 
Ouiltaame, whuh tell-, of the hra\o men 
of the S. w ho render faithful ser\ ice to tla* 
throne, 'riicre. are a givat number of 
poems belonging to tins ejele, and are 
-orne of the earliest now evtaiit. The 
suh] 0 <-ts of these chansons de qtstes arf‘ 
nearly all taken from Fr. hist., and 
written in of ten or twelve syllables. 

Their general eharaeter is inclined to 
hardness and coarseness, want of art 
and very little grai‘e, hut then* i- great 
(‘iiergy : they are full of (iallle «tieimth and 
force. Their literarv value and historical 
mlerc.->t are very (‘onsuieraide ; the cus- 
toms and idea-, of tlie times in whieh The\ 
were written are laithtully lepnxlueed. 
and their popularity -preail into F.rigland. 
Italy, Spam and e\(-n Iceland. Ver\ 
maii\ ot the siir\ iving poems weic 
iie\er pub. 

Chant, lu ebureh rnnsie a species of 
melody used in eatheilruls and otlu r 
ehurehes between an air and a recitative, 
to which tbe p.salms of tbe da\ am! 
j(anti(les, etc., are -iiiig. In the t'hureli 
I of Fnirlarid the psalms are usualh 
chanted, whil(‘ in some noneonformi-i 
1 ehurehes er'rtain fiasi-affcs of Scripture 
aiv also chanted. TJie earliest form, fla- 
.Nmbrosian (? , introduced by St. Ambrose, 
of Milan. wa.s su]>erseded by lh(‘ Gregorian 
< or i«Jain-ong .sy-stem of nntiphonal 
[psalmody a.s devised b\ !’ot‘*' (o-egory 1 
I in this sy.--tmii eigbt uroiips of ehants 
' eorrt'siMmd to Hie (ught modes or tones 
(irpresented on the piano by the white 
notes). The C. begins wiHi an intoning 
note and tlieii a, reeirmg note, followed 
bv (be mediation iiiarl;ing tbe half of the 
C., a reciting note ami (he termination. 
In the Anglican C. tli< tiialn principle 
Is that of the traditional Gregorian tones. 
See. also Pl.viv Soxc, Pl..\lN CllAN r, or 
GRK(;ortiAV Ch\nt. 

Chant, Mis Laura Ormiston, nee Dibdin 
(1848-11)23), Eng. .social and political re- 
former. She was b. at Chepstow*, and 
prior to her marriage bad been assistant 
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fnanacrercss in an asylum and also a school- 
teacher. She lectured in dilTcrent ports 
of the world on womon*8 suffrage, tem- 
perance, liberalism in politics, and many 
other subjects. In 1805 she began to 
attack tho London music-halls on the 
ground of social purity. She was a 
writer of songs and of pamphlets on 
social questions. 

Chantabun, prin. In. of the prov. of C., 
on the E. side of the gulf of Slam. It has 
been n stronghold of the Rom. Catholic 
missionaries since the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and is considered to possess a 
stronger Christian clement than any other 
place in 8iam (Thailand). There Is con- 
siderable export trade in rosewood, dye- 
woods, timber, ivory, hides, gum, and 
horns, and there arc mines of precious 
stones In the vicinity. Pop. 500(\ 

Cbantada, tn. of N.\V. Spain in the 
prov. of Lugo. It is situated on tho 1. b. 
of tho Rio do Chantada. end on the main 
road from Orerse to Lugo. There is con- 
siderable trade In hemp, llax, grain, and 
dairy produce. Pop. 15,000. 

Chantarelle, stte Ciiantkrklli^ 

Chantelauze, Francois R^gis (1821-88), 
Fr. liMorian, ft. at Moi)tbri«on, lioiu*. 
Fie brought out many works, the majority 
of which deal with the seventeenth cen- 
tury. His most imporLmt writings are 
Lc Cardinal de Retz ei Vaffaire du chapfaxi 
(187S); then In 1879, Le Cardinal du Ketz 
4't ses missions diplomat iquea d. Rome. He 
had previously pub. (187(5) Marie Stuart: 
non procis et son ejc^cutiou. All these 
books were crowned ])y the Fr. Academy. 
He also brought out others over which 
there was much controversy. 

Chantenay, until 1908, a tn. of FYance 
in the dept, of l.oire-Inf(}ricure. situated 
on the R. Loire, 2 m. AV. of Nantes of 
wliich it now forms part*. 'J'here are lar^e 
hrandy distlllerios, iron foumlrics, forges, 
^llipbllildll)g works, et<-. 

Chanterelle, Chantarelle, and Chan- 
tarella, popular renderings of the name 
( 'aniharellus fin e<4ihlc mushroom 

widch resembles Agaricus. Tn colour it Ih 
a bright orange, the cap is irregularly 
-<hapcd, the gills arc thuk and wTiriklcd, 
and the whole plant lia-^ a pleasant 
fruity smell. 

Chantilly, com. in the dept, of Oise 
with a celebrated chAteaii. Rebuilt be- 
tween 1527 and ISH'i and restored hy the 
due d’.Anmale in 187(5- 82. In 1886 the 
duke ppceented it, and the iiivaliuiblo 
folleclioiis housed in it, to tho liistituto 
of France. There Is a famous l•tIcecou^8o 
in the grounds of tlio chateau. Pop. 6(100. 

Chantrey, Sir Francis Legatt (1781- 
1841), Eng. sculptor, ft. at Norton, Derby- 
shire. He began life In humble clrciini- 
stancea. Ids father being a carpenter. Ho 
was left an orphan at the age of twelve, 
hut was befriended by a w'ealthy lady 
in the neighbourhood, and in 1797 was 
appreniiceii to a wood-o^irver, fraine- 
rnaker, and gilil^ in Klicfbcld. Hero he 
t>egan modelling in chiy and drawing 
pencil sketches, which attracted the atten- 
tion of John Raphael i^iiifth, tho mezzo- 
tint engraver, who gave him sonic lessons 
in portrait painting. In 1803 he came to 
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Loudon and studied at tho Royal Acad- 
emy, where his first work, a ‘Portrait of 
D. Wale, Esq.,’ was erbibited in 1804. 
His work was well received, bo that in 1809 
ho received a commission to execute 
colossal busts of 13rit. admirals — Howe, 
Vincent. Duncan, and Nelson — for the 
Greenwich Hospital. In 1808 ho received 
an order for a statue of George 111. to be 
placed in the Guildhall. His reputation 
for portraiture was estab., and ho executed 
busts or statues of most of tho prominent 
men of his time. His busts include those 
of Sir Walter Scott (two, 1820 and 1828), 
James Watt (Westminster Abbey), and 
Wordsworth : his chief statues aro Sir 
Joseph Ranks (1827), W'ashington (in 
Roston), tho duko of Wellington (in front 
of the Royal Exchange, London), Geoiye 
IV., Canning, and Roscoo (Glasgow). Ills 
statue-group of the ‘Sleeping Chiidron’ 
in Lichtleld Cathedral is well known. 
O. bequeathed his fortune to the Royal 
Academy, to bo partly expcndcil on tho 
purchase of w’orks of art executed in Great 
Rritnln. See .1. Flolland, Memorials of 
Chantrey, 1851; (L Jones, Sir Francis 
Chantreir, and 1). S. MacColl, The Admim- 
strniion of the Chantrey Request, 1901. 

Chantrey Fund. This fiinij was estab. 
by tho bequest, of Sir Franeis (‘hantrey, 
H.A., under which £105, (»00 was invested 
in consols, the available income being then 
aliout £3000. The first purchases out of 
tlio fund were made in 1877, and tho 
collection, which now con^prises over 437 
works, has sinie 1898 been permanently 
housed in tlic Tnto Gallerv. In 1903 
complaints with regard to the (.’liantrey 
bcque.st were raised on the Krr>uiul that 
tho coiimiittce was too cxclusivi* in its 
choice ot artists, and since then various 
changes have been made in 1 he com- 
position of tho selection eoniniittee. At 
pre.-ent if consists of two joint eonmdttccs 
! lor f>ainting and sculpture, eacli composed 
ol three members of the Acaclemy ami 
two of the Tate Hoard: proiiosiils for 
puicha-e come before tlie Academy 
(Amncil, who retain tho power ot approval 
or rejection. 

Chantry (O.F. chanter ie, l.nt. can tare t to 
sing), term applied to a chapel or altar 
where masses may bo sung for the roposo 
of a sold. C. cha]>els are often built off 
the ai.sle or nave of a church, and have tho 
tomb of the founder placed In the centre. 
The w'ord (J. is also applied to the endow- 
ment for the upkeep of aiich a chapel. 
See (i. IJ. Cook, Medivral Chanlrics and 
Chantry Chapels, 1941. 

Chanute, city of Neosho co., Kansas, 
U.S A. It is in the Kansas Oklahoma oil 
and gas field, is the centre of a spleiidici 
farming icgion. and miicU dairy produce 
\h ohlaineif. C. was incorporated ub a 
city in 1873. In 1899 luitliral gas and oil 
W'ere diwovered. Hop. 19,000. 

Chanzy, Antoine Eug4n4 Alfred (1823- 
1883). Fr. general, ft. ot Notiart, Ardennes. 
He was present at Magenta and Solferino 
in 1859. He had about thirty years' sor- 
vlco In Africa, on his returo from which bo 
coniinaniled tho second army of tho Loire 
In the Franco- Prussian war tn 1870. He 
was ambns. to Russia. 1879-81, and 
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was nominated as f>rcKi(loiJt ot the 
republic in 1879. 

Chaochow, city of China, In KwangtunK 
prov., situated on the 11. llunkiatiK. near 
where it flows into the (Jhiua Sea. 

Chaoking, city of China, in ivwangtung 
prov. it Ih situated on the West 11. 

Chaones, people who 11 v(m 1 in Epirus in 
the N. of (Ircece; thus Epirus is occa- 
sionally called (^haonia. 

Chaos, term given by the Ok.s. to the 
sj)nco oinl void which oxisUnl before the 
universe was made. Literally means *a 
yawning.* C. Is said to bo tlio mother of 
Erebus and Nox (Earkness and Night). 

Chapala, lake in Mexico, with an area of 
1300 so. 111 ., situated l>etwccii ( juadalajara 
and Miclioacan. Tiiero are numerous is., 
and the Uio .(Irando ilow.s through it. 

Chaparral, tn. in Colombia, 115 m. from 
Bogota. It Ih rich in copper, iron, coal, 
and petroleum, it stands at an altitude 
of 2740 ft. Near fiy are the jiainted rocks 
of Aipe and a p(*culiar grotto. Pop. 7000. 

Chapbooks, or Broadsides, term believed 
to have come into use in the reign of 
(lOorKC IV., and applied to small pamphlets 
which at that time w’cro the chief form of 
literature that the poor people enjoyed, 
not only in England but on the Continent. 
In Germany they wore called PofArs- 
tmeher, first printed in France for the 
riopiilace af^cr Invention of the 

printing presM. The beginning of tlie 
eeventeenth c-entnry is sjiid to be about 
the lime of their aflvont into England. 
Early in Mic slxtcentli i-entury seine of 
these books were devot(nl to tlie inter- 
pretation of <lrenms, i>aimistry, (ustrol.)gy, 
etc., while others were such teles Jack 
the Giant Killer, l^atient (Jnzcl, liranard 
the Fox, etc. In Scotland a numiiei 
of inoi’e or loss religious l)Ooks were in 
vogue, especially tin* * proiiliecies* ot 
Peden. Then humorous iiooks were 
always favourites, among them being 
The Merry Exploits of Georue Jiuchanan, 
Thackeraj’ describes the Irish f’. in his 
Irish Sketch Hook, chaps, xv., xvi. 

Chapel (printing house), .stc Fatiii:k of 
THK CllArKL. 

Chapel (O.F. chapele, from Lai. capella, 
a Banctuary), building tliiit is used for 
worship. <J8. were attaclio<l to catlicdniis, 
churches, and abbeys as early a.s the tenth 
century, and wore dedicated to some saint. 
An altar and relics of the saint were placed 
in the C., so that private ilevotions or 
special services might be lu'bl there. The 
central was often called the lady c. 
because it was dedlcateii to the Virgin 
Mary* Cs. might also be erected to hold 
the tombs of private inillvldiials, os 
Henry VII. ’s O., added In 1502^20 to the 
K. end of Westminster Ablicy. Cs. were 
also built by private faniilles on their own 
estate, and by colleges and guild.s. Modern 
colleges and schools frequently have Cs., 
in imitation of those at Gxford and Cam- 
bridge. The term 0. is also applied to 
places of worship built by nonoou- 
formtsts, as distinct from those conse- 
crated according to tho laws of the Church 
of England. 

Chapel Royal, of England, tho date of 
whose foundation Is not certain. It is 


known, however, that it was in existence 
at tho time of Edward IV. It is coin- 
liosed of a dean, sub-doan, and hfty-elght 
clergymen, ten of whom are called priests 
in ordinary. Jjike the Ger. Kapelle, It is 
to ho umh*rstood not as a building but 
ns a body of clergy and musicians. Its 
purpose \va'< t») attend on the sovereign, 
wherever he or she might be. tn former 
years it existed iu the chapel at Whitehall, 
Imt now it never holds n service anywhere 
but in the cliapcl known as the C. It, at 
.St. Jamo'^’s PaIac;o, London. ‘ The Chapel 
ItoyaJ, as an institution, lias been of the 
greatest value in fostering EngUsh 
muKlcianshiii and in promoting tho de- 
velopment of English mu.sic* (ychoJes). 
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There wen' lldHtsm minstrels and eight 
choir-hoys in tho ( It. of Edward IV., and 
in the fifteenth century began the custom 
of the musical inoin iters performing * Inter- 
ludes* before royalty. The C. H. under 
Elizabeth was especially distinguished, 
for it.s church music was not inferior tii 
that of the musicians of the Sistine 
Chapel. In tlie late vent ecu th century 
Purcell was ‘composer in ortlinai-y’ to the 
chapel. If tho tirightest nays of the C P. 
in develoinng Eng, inii.sic had piissed in 
the lute eighteenth century, there werestiU 
accomplished oi-ganists wdiose names are 
familiar to every student of Eng. musical 
hist. 

The C. U. of .Scotland wa.s founded by 
.Alexander 1. at Stirling (>*astle, but Mary 
had it removed to Holvriiod, Tho chapel 
now' consists of tho <lean, appointed by 
the sovereign, and six ohaplatns in 
ortiinary who attend on the king when 
ho is at UahnoraJ Castle. Any money 
tliat belongs to the <'hapel Is given fof 
salaries for chairs of divinity in con- 
nection with a univ. The name used to 
bo given Holyrood Abbey Church, 
which is now in ruins. 

Chapelain, Jean (1. '>05-1 67 4). Fr. liter- 
ary critic who first came Into notice 
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throiiK[l] l»ls prcfncc to the Adone of Chaplain, term emi)Jo 5 XHl for a clcrjfy- 
Marino In the year KVJLl. He was man serving In Konio olflelnl eupaeity. 
ronsidcred quite the < liief of fr. poets. Thus, in eivil life, tliere are Cs. of the 
and every one thonpld that Ids Pncelley Chapel Royal, of prisons and workhouKes, 
wliieh was one (»f the P'eudo-ei»i»*s of that and, in an almost obsolete sense, ol the 
time, would equal the Hittd or ,'Kneid, households ol noblemen. Rut the word 
The popularity of this work, however, did is most eonimotily used in conueetion with 
not ondnre, and after the praise bestowed tho armed lort'os, in the Rnt. ,\rmy tliere 
on the is'iue of the first twelve cantos in are regimental Cs., i.c. clergymen Hi»ccially 
load had subsided, his faux* crradually eonimissioned for military serviee, and 
dwiinlkMl, ainl he was laii^'hed at by the haviiit? the status of a non -com bo taut 
youriKer poets such its Roileau. Cnder olllecr. The M'lwiee is under a military 
the patronaife of Uiehelieu. however, he dept, of the War (Utiee, and is iroveined 
was pniminent in foumlinsr the Aeademv, by a C. -general, with the i;ank rif a major- 
and it is to him that the rules of the general. wht> has .iurisdiotion over the 
•three unities’ weie formally estab. in Anglican Cs , wlio form the majority. 
I'‘r. drama. The last twelve caii(t»s of I.a Rom. (’!athoIie and Tresby terian Cs,, who 
Pmelh' were not pnh. iiiilil lKvS‘J. His are eommissioried lor regiments wditirc 
most important work i.'* Sodimcnfs de most ot the men are of one ol t hcso faiths, 
VAcativmit' sur le Cid, which he brought are under the authont.v ol the seeretar.x 
out m H>37. of the War Olllce. Cs. are ol lour ranks, 

Chapel>en-le-Frith, tn. ami par. in High corresponding to (“olonels, lieutenant - 
1 ‘eak div. of Derbvshire, Kiigland. 4 1 m. colonels, maiors. and cajdaius. 1 'heir 
\. of Riixton. Top. ohOtl. duties are to accomputiy the troops oii 

Chapelhall, vil. in Ranarkshirr*. Scot- active service, ami in times of peace t«i 
land. There are collieries and ironworks liold divine service, otlieiatc iit funerals, 
m the neighbourhood. etc., visit the men, and gonerallv act as 

Chapelle Ardente, eliamber, sutafalque, par. priests to the military stations to 
or hearse for the In ing In slat<‘ of exalted whicli th(‘> are allotted. Kvery large 
pemms, lit with candles. In W'est minster ship in tlu; navy has an Anglican who 
Alibev, at the Crossing, dead kings la> must not be over tbirty-tlvu 5 cars of age 
in effigy under elaborate canopies or 011 entering the service, and who retires at 
‘hearses,’ supporting a multitude of sixty. ( ’>. w lio also act .it na v al iustrue- 
fundle-s. The effigies, carn<*ti at tJie tors receive hpecial idlowanec^. 'Fbe head 
funerals, repr<*.sente<l fhe actual corpse, ot tlic service, the C. of the fleet. Is publ 
Henry Vfl. provided by his will that at tl 3 ,>H, t ho same as t bat ol tin* C. -general, 
bis funeral a hearae sliould be set. uf>, with Naval Cs. are members of tlie gun-room 
IhO tapers and four gre.at candl(‘s 10 the or wardro<»in mess, ami tln-ir dutif‘s 
lantern space, until the king’s great include the bolding (if serv ici^s on board, 
I iiapel was finished (sec under Wkst- v isit.ition (d the .‘.irk, and asi-i.stance in tlie 
.viiNHTicu ABnr.Y), 'riie hearse of Ed- maintenance of moral ili^ciplim* among 
nmnd (.‘rouchbaek (earl f»f Laiuuster) tb «5 men. During I he l- irst World War a 
had no fewer than a.'iJ) eandles. an odd great eximnsion of tli(‘ (’s. Dept, took idace 
number vvhieh siiggosts that there was a a.-^ a rc^nlt ol tla* numerous new units 
single one at llio apex. Tins enstoin is j brought into I'.vistence, the estab. of 
first recorded as occurring at I lu‘ obseiiuuN j hospitals both in tin* tUid and at borne, 
of the Frankish king, Dagobert, 1.. in the ami of the casualties among Cs. fhern- 
seventb centurv. See \\'. R. Rethativ, selves. Rv JPi.'i the nonconformist 
Wefdwirtfiter Abbett lie-rrainffifd, llPJ.j. clmrclics ami chnniies of the .Icvvish 
Ct^apelle St. -Denis, ami. com. ot s-eine, religion hail (’s. on the regular estab. of 
France. It was united to Haris bv an the arm.v, and before- the end «)f the 
imperial decree of istiO. and n<»\\ torm.s war the Salvation .\nnv was siinilnrly 
part of the eighteen t h anon. represmded. Most o) the Cs. were in 

Chapeltown, ccclcs, pm in the W. France and Flamler.s, tint vv berever there 
Riding of Yorkshire. England, ti m. N. of were Rrit. trocqis Cs. aecompuiiied them. 
Sheffield. There are collieries and iron They .shared in the dangers m Italy, 
foundries, and bricks, tiles, etc., are Maeeilonia, K. Africa. Kgyiit, Ralestine, 
manufactured- J^op. Pnob. Iraq, and on hospital ships. Resides 

Chaperon (Fr. hood) has a variety of looking after Hut spiritual welfaii' of the 
meanings: (1> It is t he name oft im given ann.v, Cs. rcndiTed a great servlets by 
to the phirncs seen 011 hordes* heads in arninging concerts and performing man.v 
funeral or other processions. ( 2 ) Also other social services. The fine services 
applie^l Ui the cap. which i- worn by of the Rrit. Army Cs. Dept, was marked 
rnemlK*r.s of the Eng. Order ot the Garter, by His .Majesty King George V. in 1919 by 
(3) It is the name given to the aeademh; granting the title ot ‘ Roypl’ to the dept, 
hood worn by ail peo/de wlio hav’e taken which then hecame the Royal Army t>. 
a degree^ of any kind, siu-h as Doctor of JJept. inuring I93n a C. -commandant 
iMusic, Rachelor of Arts, etc. (4) Most was appmnted to the de|>t. and a new 
commonly known as the tciin aprdiod bmige approved. In the Second World 
to a married lady wlio la acting as War there was a similar etpansioii of the 
‘guardian' to an unmarried woman when Cs. Dept, and Cs. aeconipaaded the troops 
appearing in pumic. This ciu^toin arose to N.W, Europe, N. Africa, Italy, and 
in the reuni of Queen Anno. Prior to this Burma. 

no unmarried girl or woman could Chaplain, Jules CRmeitt (1839-1900), 
appear in publlo except under the sculptor of medals and busts, deserves 
guardianship of a near relation. honour been use bo restored to its earlier 
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dij?nity the fallen art of cngruTlnj? on 
inedals. ThiiH he executed a series for 
various societies niul functions, including 
one for tli<3 Universal Kxhihitlon of 1807, 
another in coninjenumition of the rcsis- 
tunee of Ihu-is, a third for the Salons, and 
a fourth to he given as a recognition for 
acts or heroism. Among liis medallion 
portndts arti (,hoso of MeJssonier, Henan, 
and (ianihethi. i). at St. (leriimin-dcs- 
I*res. 

Chaplin, Charles (1S2.5 91), Fr. painter, 
h. at Andehs (Kure) of Kng. ]>arents. lie 
s(M)n found that Ins leal vocation lav in 
painting portraits of women in the VVat- 
leiiu and lloueher stNlc. lie manageil 
to <‘ateh the piquant eharrn of Parisian 
women in ids pictures. In 1800 ho 
paint etl the apartments of the Km press 
lOugeme at the Loin re, ^ and aftcrward.s 
tlic hatliroom at the Klysf'c. Ills best 
works arc ‘Les Hnlles do Savon,' ‘The 
Ihrth of Venus,’ ‘'I’lie llatli,' and 'Rising 
in tiie Morning.’ Tie was also an excellent 
engraver, and made engravings of many of 
Deoamp’s and Watteau’s pictures, and 
also of some of his own. 

Chaplin. Charles Spencer (’Charlie 
Chaplin’), cinematograTih actor and 
prodiK'er, h, April UJ, 1889- -in France, 
according to some — son of (Uiarles C., a 
variety comedian. His hoyiiood’s iiomc 
was in tii(‘ rr*'!! 'j.^.ton iieighiiourhood, 
S. liomiou. He went on tlio stage at the 
age of seven, and iii 1899 aiipenred in 
musie-haJls nil over the I'nltod Kingdom 
as one of ’ Kiglit i.aucasliire Lads.’ He 
appcareil at the ojiening of the London 
Hipiiodroine, Jan l.'i, 1900, in (iuUlu 

Ostend. He then ent<‘re«l the company 
touring witli Wm. (lillidte’s version of 
Sherlock Uolmcs, as Hillv. H<* appeared 
in Ijondon at tlic I hike of York’s Theatre. 
Dee. 27, 1901, as one of the w'olvos in the 
tlrst production of Peier Pan. On Oct. 3, 
1905, he Ui-L'd Hillv in the l^ainfal 
Predlcntneni of Shi clock Holmes, w'ith 
Win. (lillette and Irene Vanbrugh, He 
flrat appeared in tiio U.S.A. in 1910 with 
Fred Kamo's eompany; and hia con- 
nection w'ilii the llimH h(*gan through 
Joseph M. Selienek, wlio engaged him for 
the Keystone Company at Hollywood. 
Until reeentlj he always kept to the same 
get*up. His little rouml hat, smudge 
moustache, slack trousers, and long-toed 
boots, his flat-footed gait nral iniperturh- 
ahle impassivity, gra<liiallv heeamo so 
famous that, at the heglnning of the First 
World War, no jicrsonality was more 
familiar to the Kng. -speak mg world. He 
had his own producing organisation 
and studios at Ilollyw'ood. Some of his 
fllms are Shonltier Anns: The KUf: Idle 
Class; Pay Day; The Pilyrim; The Cold 
Hush; The Circus; City fAghts, He 
staged, but did not api»eiir in, r serious 
Him. A Woman of Pari.t, His Him 
Atoaern Times was showoi In London in 
1936; The Great Dicfntor in 1940; and 
Monsieur Fcrclt)u.r in 1947. 

Chaplin, Henry, first Viscount (1810- 
1923), Kng. statesman, b. Dec. 22, 1840. 
second son of the Rev, Henry O. of 
lllankney, Lincolnshire, and was odncAt^d 
at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford. 


Ho first went into Parliament in 1868, ns 
Omservative mem her for Mai-Lincxiln- 
shire. There he remained till 1906, when 
he was defeated; but he re-entered again 
in 1907 in a by-election, rnemlier for 
Wiiiihledon. He wa-^ a well-known 
figure on the racecourse, and his liorw 
Hermit Avon the Derby in a snoAA’Storrn in 
1867. He took a great interest in agric. 
questions, anil was a tvpical speennen of 
an ‘Kng. country gcntlimian.’ In 1889 
he hei ame president of tiic- ncAv Hoard of 
Agriculture. vAilh a seat in the (Cabinet, 
and he kept this position till 1892. He 
was always an advocate of I’rotcction; 
an<i w'hen Joseph Chamberlain liegnn his 
'Tariff Reform campaign, C. was one of its 
most ardent siippiorters. Ho was Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Hoard 
189.5-1900, and was I'csponsilile for the 
Agric. Rating Act. In 1916 he was 
raised to the peerage. See Mnrebioncs.-. 
of Londonderry, Henry Chaplin, 1948. 

Chapman, small itinerant tradesrnsii. 
In the eighteenth century he sold chap 
books, needles, laces, linen, and all sort- 
of (hlngs, and bought up old brass, fild 
clothes, and sometimes human hair. 

Chapman. George (11559-1634), Kng 
dramatic poet and translator of the Iliad 
and the Gdyssey of Homer, h. at Hitchin. 
Hertfordshire. (Anthony Wood is respon- 
sible for the very dubious eonneetiou 
with Kent.) A tine classical sidiohir, 
he Avns ednented at Trinity (College 
Oxford, which lie left for Loiulon about 
1 576. I lore he settled at once to a llterarj 
career, was patronised by Sir Thomas 
Walsingharn, Henry’, I’rince of Wales 
and Carr, earl of Somerset, and Ix^'amc 
friendly w'ith Shakespeare ((\ has been 
plausibly identified with Shakespean*’-' 
rual poet of the SonneJs'^, Spenser, Daniel 
Marlow'c, Joiison, ami Inigo Jones, tin- 
anhiteet. w'hi> after his death designed a 
nioniiment for liim in St. (iiles-in-thc- 
Fields. Ills trans. of Homer, the earliest 
in Eng., appean^d in various parts, tli*' 
lUad. 1598-1611. and the Odyssey in 
1614-15. Thc'^e trans, occupied hi-' 
Ici'^ure through inneh of his lifetime 
His version of Homer is one of the mo^i 
faithful to the original wc poshcss in vel■^ ■ 
but his Jtiad loses much of the tire and 
spirit of Homer by reason of his meliv 
whi<‘Ii is the fourteen-syllabled rhyming 
lineof DravtorTs Polyolhion. It was warnih 
praised by Dry den. l‘oi»e, and (’oleridg<\ 
His version of the Ody.ssei/ is in ten 
sAllablcd heroio couplets nnd h hardly less 
tieserving of the same high praise. Ills 
first play was a eoineily, The Jllind 
Hepyar of Alexandria (1596), which, like 
its successor, A Humorous Day's Mirth 
(J59JD, is poor. Hut Ids ^ill Pools (1665) 
is entortaluJng coinedv, A^dtb ingeoious 
situations, sprightly ehametera. and a woll- 
eoiistnicted idot. 7'hc Gentleman Usher 
(1606) and Monsieur d’C/iiv’ (1606) Imve 
some good featui’cs, but are defective 
In eonstruetlon. The JViiMowes I'eares 
(1012) is also among his liettor oomedlos. 
The conudv, h'astuxtrd Hoe (160.D. 
regarded as |ji.s best, w’os written in 
conjunction with Jonson and Marnton 
and was the inspiration of Hogarth’s 
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*Idle Apprentice.' Many of his tragodios 
<lcal In a spirit of tolerance with con- 
temporary Fr. affairs, and are molodrainaa 
of bloodshed, with many horrors* no 
little rant and fustian, and with bnt 
‘ deficient skill in characterisation. AmonK 
ills troficedles arc Bussyd* Ambois (1607); 
The Conspiracies and Tragedie of Charles 
Duke of Byron (1608); The Revenge of 
Russy d*Ambois (1613); and The U 'acres 
of Pompey and Ceesar (pub. 1631 but 
probably written much earlier), lie also 
pub. scv. other trans. ami various 
poetical works, inchidinf? the euphuistic 
(Jvid's Banquet of Sense (1505), the 
conclusion of Marlow'o’.s Hero and Leander 
(1.508), The Tears of Peace (1600). a 
dignified funeral soiijr In memory of 
I’rinco Henry (1612), and a masque 
performed by the societies of Ijincoln's 
Inn and the Middle Temple to cclobrato 
the betrothal of the Palsjrrave and the 
ITincess Elizabeth In 1613. Sre T. M. 
I'arrott, Plat/nand PoemSt 3 vols., 1010-14 ; 
R. L. Iline, Hitchin Worthies, 1032; 
If. Ellis, George Chapman, 1931 ; P. Brooks 
Bartlett, Poems, 1942. 

Chapman, John (1801-54), Eu»?. political 
writer, 6. at Louirh borough in Lcieester- 
shire. lie failed in business, which was 
(hat of a lace manufacturer, in 1834, and 
went to London and became ed. of the 
Mechanics* Magazine, lie Invented im- 
provements in the ‘four-wheeler,’ which 
eventually led to the hansom c;ob. Ho 
wrote The CotUm and Commerce of India 
in 1851. 

Chapman, Sir Sydney John (5. 1871), 
Eng. economist, b. at Wells, Norfolk. 
Educiitcd at Manchester (irutnmar School 
and Cambridge Univ. Prof, of Political 
Economy, Owens (/ollege, Manchester, 
1901-17. Permanent under - secretary 
Board of Trade, 1920 - 27; chief economic 
adviser to the Brit Gov., 1927-32. 
Chairman of the liiir»crlaJ Economic 
Committee, 1931-32. Pub. Outlines of 
/Political Economy iVJll). 

Chapman, Walter, see CuErMAN. 

Chapone, Hester, nie Mulso ( 1727 - 
1801), Eng. essay WTiter, ami an ardent 
admirer of Richardson the iiovelisr. She 
WToie Letters on the Improvement of the 
Mind In 1772, and this was very [lopular 
in girls* educational circles. Tins es.say 
w’a.s very often found bound up with I)p 
Gregory’s Advice to a Daughter. Her 
complete writings may be found in vol. 
xviil. of Chalmers’s Brttish Essayists, 
1850-57. 

Chappe, Claude (1763-180.5), Fr. 
mechanician, b. at Brulon, Normandy, 
Mio nephew of Abb6 Chappe d’Autcrocho, 
the astronomer. He was the inventor of 
a form of tclcOTapbic coimnimkiatlon 
founded on the theory of Rolxirt Hooke 
ig.v.) (1684) aS modified and practically 
demonstrated by Guillaume Amontens 
iq.v.), which bo presented to the National 
Assembly in 1792. It was successfully 
tried between l^aris and Lille, and soon 
came inte general ust**. 

Chappell, WilUam (1582-1649). bishop 
of CoFK and Boss. He was b, at Laxton 
in Nottinghamshire. Archbishop Laud 
favoured him, and through his influence 


he was made dean of Cashel in 1633. 
Afterwards he was provost of Trinity 
College. Dublin, from 1637 to 1640, and 
then bishop of Cork and Ivimm in 1638 
After Stratford’s fall, ho was put into 
prison for a short time In Dublin In 1641 
and at Tenby In 1642. 

Chappell. William (1809-88). Eng. 
musical antiquary. He managed Lis 
father’s business (a firm of piano-makers). 
He pub. A Collection of National English 
Airs, consisting of Ancient Song, Ballad, 
and Dance Tunes, in two vols., between 
1838 and 1840, which ho afterwanls 
extended and reissued under the name of 
Popular Music of the Olden 'Time (1855- 
1859). In 1841 ho founded the Musical 
Anti(|iiarian Society, os well as the Percy 
Society. For tills latter society he ed. 
Dowland’s songs, and asslsteii In the 
preparation of the Percy Polio in 1808. 
Ho also produced (1871-75) in three vol.s. 
his notes on the Roxbnryhe Ballads, ot 
which only one vol. was pub., which 
oontain a vast amount of artdifcological 
information. Ho also projected a History 
of Music, of which only one vol. was pub., 
in 1874. 

Ghapra, or Ghupra, chief tii. in Baran 
tUst. ill Bengal, India, 32 ni. from Patna. 
It has lost its commercial importance, but 
still has many banking bouses. Pop. 
45,000. 

Chaptal, Jean Antoine, Comte de 
Chanteloup (1756-1832), Fr. chemist 
and statesman, b. at Nojarct, Lo7.6rc: 
raduatod in medicine at Montpellier in 
777, and settled to scientific study in 
Paris. In 1781 ho became prof, of 
chem. at Montpellier, and made many 
dJscovencs of considerable commercial 
value. Tliough in the main a supportcu- 
of the revolution, he was Imprisoned l»v 
the popular party in 1793, but was soon 
released to become director of the salt- 
petro works at GreneJJe. In 1796 he 
became a member of the Institute, m 
1800 a councillor of state, in 1801 mlnist(‘r 
of the interior, and in 1805 grand officer 
of the Legion of Honour, and a senator. 
Author of scv. works on chom. 

Chapter, originally an assembly of monks 
or canons, now the body of ecclcsiastk^, 
known as canons, ottached to a cathedral 
or collegiate chiircli. They are presided 
over by a dean, and arc considcreri as the 
council of the bishop. The term is used 
in both the Anglic'un and Horn. Gathollo 
churches. 

Chapter-house, building in which the 
chapter ig.7\) of canons of a monastic 
esUib., cathedral, or colloghite church 
meets for the discussion of its affairs. 
They arc often elaborately doHiguod and 
ornameutod, and usually, polygonal, or 
octagonal, as at Lichfield' and York, In 
shape. Benedictine Cs. are usually square, 
as at Canterbury, bnt Westminster has an 
octagonal G. and Worcester a circular. 
The C. at Lincoln is a decagon. York G. 
Is remarkable for still t>roHerviug the 
beautiful original stainod-glass windows, 
while the original frescoed ore still to l>e 
seen on the walls at Westminster. At 
Kipon the usual central shaft is replaced 
by two central pillars supporting the 
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ceiling, and there is an apsidal end. In 
position the C. uflually lies to tho W. of 
the transepts of tho church, from which 
it opens eitlior directly or by a passage, 
(’rypts are occasionally found bcncatij 
the floor. 
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Chapu, Henri Michel Antoine (1833-Ul), 
celebrated Kr. scuiiitor. Ho was h. at 
M^e (Scinc-et-Marne), and was a pupil of 
l)oth IVadicr and Duret. 11c became a 
iiK'Hibor of the I'icolo lies Ileaux Arts in 
l^arls in the year 1849 and won the Grand 
I’rix, and In lH<t5 the medal. Jlis first 
work shown In the Salon was ‘Mercury 
inventing the Cadneeus,’ and It is now in 
tho Liixomhoiirg at I'aris. Ilia strong 
point in sculpture was his extremely able 
portrayal of teiKlornoss ami charm in 
woman. Uis most typiial pieces of work 
are ‘Princess H616no at tlio Tomb of the 
<luo d’Orl6ans,' now' nt Ureiix; and 
‘Youth’ 111 memorv of Hmiri Hegnault. 
Ills ‘Joan of Arc at DoinrCimy’ in tho 
faixenibourg is not his host work. 

Chapultepeo, tn. 1 1 ni. from Mexico, 
with 1200 inhab. wdiero Mie anct. Aztec 
kings resided. ’’I'ho rcv^il donee itself hiis 
been replaced by a castle, which serves os 
a military school. Here the Mexicans 
were finally defeated by tiio Aniers. in 
1847. In renscqncnce Texas, New Mexico, 
and California were ceded to tho U.S.A. 

Char, see ChiARU 

Char, or Charra, tn. of Kenya, K. .\fric«,. 
It is situated on tho K. 'rana, 4 ui. frtnn 
its mouth. 

Char-&-bano was originally a large four- 
wheeled vehicle in the form of a wagonette 
with benrhod scats from side to side and 
facing driver. There was an alley -wav in 
the middle. It was drown by two or four 
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horses according to size and used princi- 
pally for picnic parties. It has in the 
motor age developed into the motor coach 
and tho use of tho older name has fallen 
into disuse. 

CharacesB. order of the green Algte of 
which tiio species inhabit fresh ami 
brackish water of pools and slow stream^. 
They omit a nauseous olTensivo odour, 
and near Home they are pcjstilential. 
They arc intertjsliug on account of the 
facility with w'hicb they exlutdt the 
circulation of their fluids. 

Characteristic (of a logarithm), see 
Loo ABIT HMH. 

Charade, kiml of riddle, consisting of 
the flubdi\ ision of a complete word, which 
forms the answer, into its component 
syllables or letters. A certain amount of 
Inlormatioo is given of each syllable or 
letter, and oiso rif the reumtctl whole, 
which then has to be guessed. Cs. may 
be cither written or acted. In the latter, 
which form a favemnto drav\ing-rooni 
amusement, the scenes — one for each 
syllable of the word, and one for the word 
itself — are hrranged to introduce plainly, 
though not obtrusively, the syllable or 
word in question. (Jh. arc usually extem- 
porised, half the company retiring and 
concocting scenes which they n^turn and 
act to the remaining half, who attempt to 
guess the w’ord. Written Cs. for acting 
may also he bought. In dumb Cs. the 
acting is entirely in dumb show. 

Charadriiformes, iilovcr-like birds, form 
the eleventh tribe in fladovv’s classifica- 
tion, and comprise sev. hundreds of 
species of various hal>its. The group i.-^ 
subdivided into tho Limicolee, bir<l8 w’biob 
wade and fly. e.g. the oyster-catcher, the 
various plovers, sandpiper, and snipe; the 
lAiri^ w'hlch swim and fly, e.g, tho gull; 
tho Pierwlcs, wiiicli are desert birds, e.g. 
sand -grouse; the Volnmbw, good flyers, 
eg. ilove; and sometimes u fifth group is 
adde<l, Alcm, marine birds, e.g. tho auk. 

Chareeus, genus of moths of the ow'Iet- 
moth family or Noctuidre, is represente<t 
in Hritain by scv. species. Tno hirva*. 
foed upon roots, and pupate underground. 
C. graminis is common in Sweden, wdiert* 
tho catt^rplllar frequently proves destruc- 
tive to the pastures. 

Charala, tn. of Colombia, in the depl. 
of Santander, 1‘2() m. N.E. of liogoti. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Charcoal, blackish residue conststing of 
impure carbon, obt^iined by removing the 
volatile constituents of onJiual and vege- 
table substances. It is a porous solid, 
burning without Hame or smoke, obtained 
by the imperfect conif»ustion of organic 
matter. Various kinds ore proiiucod 
from wood, .sugar, hone, and i oal (giving 
coke and gas carbon i. Wood charcoal 
results from strongly heating wood. If 
for fuel, it i« best prcjianMl by partial 
comtuistlon of wood in heaps; for gun* 
powtler tho wood is charred in externally 
he-ated cylinders to a^old the introduction 
of grit. Brown r., u.sed in priumring 
‘cocoa* imw ler. Is prepared at a lower 
teniT>. VVood chareoaJ is used as a fuel, 
a filter, and an absorbent of gases and 
aqueous vapours; olso, as a non-conductor 
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of heat, for paeklrifp round fold storage- 
rooms or ref riicera tors. 

A nJniai charcoal, or hone hlack. is pro- 
duced by dry distillation of bonCvS and 
ivory. It contains inainl> calHiini and 
maffncsiutii phosphates, and is often niann- 
fa«‘turcd from rcsiiines obtained in frluo 
ami frelatin industries. Its decolorisiriK 
power was applied in 1812 to the clarifica- 
tion of syrups obtained in sufrar rertninjf, 
but other reagents have now rephwed 
if for this purpose. It IsS also used as a 
deodorant ami for crayons. Hee also 
Cakhon. 

Charcot, Jean Baptiste Etienne Auguste 
<lS()7~lh36), Fr. doctor and Antarctic 
explorer, b. at Neuillv-sur-Seine, the son 
of Jean Martin C. lie cominanded the 
Fr. Antar<tic exiiedition of 1U03-.5 and 
also that of li)08-10 The latter expedi- 
tion sailed in Aug. 11108 from lla\rc in a 
vossicl onlU‘d the Pourquoi Pasd It was 
one of the best fitted oul and up-to-date 
vessels that ever jinl out on such a quest. 
The expedition l)rouglit ba<-k much very 
valuable information, as the whole affair 
had been carried thromrh most s<‘ieutili- 
cally. A new coostJine in 70' S. was 
mapped, as also were (Irahani I.and. 
Aiielaido Ls., .Vlexander Land, and J>e('ep- 
tion Isle. Much liydrographie work v^as 
done, such as somulings. surface and deep- 
sea tempxs., dtvp-sea dred^ring ami ffshing 
with tow and vertical nets. The ex- 
j)edition eamc back to Louen in .June 
1910. Dr. C. pul), an aceourit ol bis 
explorations m J.e Frnuatis au P6lr Sud 
in 1905. and IjT I\wrquoi Pcls* dans 
rAutarefujur in 1910 (<\ Land in Antarc,- 
ti<*a Is named after him); Papjurrt'i dcs 
vroisirres sncnlipqves dr VU'J d. 1 et dr 
vnu a 1030, and A}itour <in P6fe Svd 
(1912). lie died at sea. 

Charcot, Jean Martin (1825-93), Fr. 
ph.vsician, b in Paris, lie trraduated jis 
M.D. of Paris rniv. in 1853, and thic<- 
.^ea^8 later lie became phvsician of tlie 
t’entral Hospital Hnreau. In 1800 he was 
appointed prof, of pffthnlogjcal anatf>iii\ 
in the medical world of Paris, and m 
1802 he began Ids connection with fJie 
Sa!p0tri6ro whi<-h lasted all his life, lie 
was elected to the Acade/riv of Medicine 
in 1S73. and in was made a member 

of the Institute. He was a good linguist 
and had an excellent knowledge of the 
literature of other countries as well as his 
own. He was a great elimcal observer 
and pathologist- He s[)c*nt much of his 
time in stnd.ving obscure morbid condi- 
tions such as hysteria in relation to hypno- 
tism. flis w'ork at the .SaJinUrj^re was 
chiefly in the study of niTvous diseascH. 
but besides his laboum in the fiehl rif 
nerves he also pub, nianv able works on 
the subjects of liver and ki(lne\ diseases, 
gout, ete. Hi.s complete* works came out 
in nine vols. between 18S(> and 1890. He 
was ext raordinarily successful ns a tca<’hpr, 
and his many followers were most cnthii- 
siagttc ill their ,work. Dr. M. Freud was 
among his pupils. lie d. very suddenly 
at Morvan ivhile on a holiday. 

Chard, mnnieipal bor. and mrkt. In. of 
.Somersetebire, F.ngland. situated within a 
mile of the Devonshire border, on high 


ground, between the Hristol and PJng. 
Channels. It is of great historic interest, 
being the scene of a victory gained by the 
pari, forces during the Civil war. Judge 
Jeffreys held here in 1681 one of his 
‘Idoodv assi/es.’ Tliere are manufs. ol 
linen collars, lace, and iron and brass 
goods. Ihip. 4500. 

Chard, John Rouse Merrlott (1847-97), 
Kng. engineer oflli’or w ho dcfemlcd Uorke’s 
Drift Hiieecssfiilly with Lt. Itroinhend and 
1 10 men against ;'.()00 Zuliisi. Ho thus 
saved IJroytown and llelptnaknar, and 
made sure the retreat of riielinsford’s 
forces. This w^as lought on tiie night of 
the IsandhUvana disaster. Jan. 22, 1879, 

Chardin, Jean Baptiste Simeon (1699- 
1779). Fr. painter, b. in Paris. Ho was 
a pupil of t’oypel, whom he eojiied in 
details of nature. His early work was 
in still Iif(‘ f)ict-iires, and they were often 
bejiev’cd be by Flemish artists. He was 
the first notalde Fr. artist to depict, 
mitldle-class life, w'hiih he did with truth 
and retiiiement. n qrnrr painter, 

his pictures were in sharp contrast to tiu* 
work of his < ontemporarics, w la» ulwavs 
ilepicted the frtrs qalnntrs (d* their time. 
Among his i>osi paintings are ‘ Li‘ Ihjm*- 
dicite.’ ‘L’Kiifant au Toton’ (‘(’hihl with 
Teetotum’), ‘L(‘ Lnffet.' ‘ l.c Jeune 
Violoni''te,’ ‘Tai 'roiU‘t»^e tin Matin,' ami 
‘Les Tours do (.'arte’ (‘(’ard Trielcs’). 
Most of hb pictures art* in (In* Louvre, 
but tlie National (Jallery. London, has 
one of tlu'Mi: tlicrt* art* otln*rs in other 
Hrit. gallcricv, ami in Dlasgow Lniv,, ami 
Dublin lias Ins *('ard Trick-’.* iSce 
lives by F and ,1. dc (lom om t, 1861; 
K. I»nou. 1909; and D. \\'ihlen>-teiii, 19.3.3. 

Chardin, Sir John (1643 1 7 13), 10. 

traveller, 0. m Pari->. the stm ot a jeweller. 
Ihinng 1(561-79 he visited India and 
IVrsia, spt'mling some >*»‘ars at Ispahrm, 
wJicrc he actiuired nuic)i useful know- 
ledge*. ami was employed as a ro\al agent 
lor the pm’cha>c ol icwcN. Mter n* visit- 
ing I*aris, In* rclnrncd'to I’cr.-^ia in 1671. 
remaining t)n*re. till 1677. In 1681 iie 
sottlctl in I..tU)doii. w'here he was knighted 
bv (’harles IT., elected a i^'Iloiv of the 
Koval ^•ocM‘tv. ami emiihiyed on diplo- 
matic inis-mii-. Hi-, 'I'rards in Persia 
and the httsl Indies (3 vols.) appeared 
1686 1711, 

Chardonnet Silk, nndrr AuTiPiciAi. 
Sll.K. 

Chardzhou, tii. in P/.lit'kistan, in the 
(5. Hegion of Hie Turkmen S.S.K., near 
S. bank of the Amu Dana ami 79 lu. S.W. 
of Ihikliara on tlie ’rrans-(’a.s|imn railvvay. 
JL has tratle in raw t‘t))t(Mi, IMp. 10,090. 

Charente, dept, of I'rance, tormetl out 
of lilt* tdtl prov. of Angoumois, with por- 
tions of .Salntonge. Pf>itoii. Marche, 
Jainoiisin. and IY*rigord. Area 2.306 stf. 
in., dn idetl Into Uie three arrons. of 
.\TigouirMnc. ('«>gnai’, f|jid Oonfolcns. 
Watcrctl by Uio Hharenw*. Vienne, und 
Dronne, the last forming t+lio .s. hountlary. 
The greater part of tlio siirface Is un- 
dulating, with a light warm soil reating 
upon e^ilftfireoii'i op chalky rocks. A .small 
(list, in tlie N.K. is hilly, witli ntiinerons 
lakes, and has a ehiy sod on a granib* or 
Hchist foundation. Oronlte, limcMtouc, 
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iron, nnd gypsum are found. There is 
extensive forest laud, and grain, potatxics, 
vines, beets, hemp, flax, and truffles are 
grown. Chief maniifs. : paper, felt, and 
woollen and cotton goods. Cap. Angou- 
lerne. Poj). 311,000. 

Charente-Maritime, deitt. of S.W. Franco, 
formed out of most of the old provs. of 
Annis, and parts of Saintonge, f^oitou, and 
Angoumois, and Ineluding the is. of K6 
and Oloron. Area 2700 m., divided int<j 
the arrons. of l.n Jtochellc, Jon/ae, 
rb)eholort-.siir-AIer, and Haintes. W'atered 
by the (’!hai*ente. Houtorine, Sevrc^Nlor- 
taise, Tonvre, and (Jiroiide. Surface level, 
wit)» very fertile soil. Crain, vines, 
potatoes, pulse, liemp, llax, begets, and 
Iruit are grown, and much livesto(;k 
reared. The ehief indnstiies are agri- 
culture, the distillation of Cognac brandy, 
the working of the salt-rnarslics on the 
< oast, and the tu'lchard and oy.ster 
li'^hcries. Cap.. La Rochelle. Pop. 110,100. 

Charente, River, riv. of France, rising 
in Ilaut(‘-V’^ienne, 14 m. N.W, of Clialus, 
and flowing \V. through Charente and 
('liarento - Mariiime into the Aflantie 
opi)osiie the is. of Olcroii. Length 200 
m, Triljs., Routonne on the r. b., and 
Trouve and N6 on the 1. b. 

Charenton-le-Pont, tn. of Seine, F’rance, 
at confluence of :^'eine and Marne, 1 m. 
S. F. of Pans. Jla i fort. ^ on the Seine and 
Marne, a eelcbrated lunntu* usyhun 
(actually at St. Maurice), and in.iny 
country houses. Pop. 21,000. 

Chares, Athenian general of fourth cen- 
tury H.(’. Tn 3(i0 be was sent to assist the 
Phliaslaiis against the Argives. Arcadians, 
and Thebans; In 301 defeated the demo- 
cratic party at Corevra; in ,3.58 compelled 
the execution of thcC’onvcntioii of Atheno- 
dorus in 1'hrace, and in 3, >7 took over the 
commaml ol the Soi ial war His successes 
seem to have, been largely due to party 
influence and eorniption. 

Chares of Lindus, in Rhode.s, Gk. 
sculptor of about the fourth <*entury n.c., 
a pupil of LvsipTnis. He the tra<litional 
designer of the Colossijs at Rhodes, orn? of 
the se\en wonders of the world. This, 
which w’as a bronze ■sfatue of Apollo, wa^ 
dcstro.xcil b:, cartlniuake m 221 j\.<\ 

Sefi CoLfhSSTT.s. 

Chares of Mytilene, in.isier ol cere- 
monies at the court of Alexander the 
Croat. Jle appears to haxe held scv. 
military coriimamls, but m thi -i eonmsdion 
there is confusion with Chares the 
Athenian general. Small T»ortions of 
his book of anecdotes about .Alexander 
are still extant. 

Charette de la Contrie, Francois Atha- 
nasa (1763-9(1). was the loader of the 
Vendean rebellion ugainst the Fr. Revo- 
lution. He was h. at CoibU*. near Oudou 
(Lolre-Inf^&rioure). He was made chief of 
the Lower Vendee in 1793, aiid as ho had 
many aiicoesHfuI encounters with the rt*vo- 
lutionlsts he was ordered to as.sist the 
Royalist Army against Nantes (Juno 
1793). C. was then unsneecsaful, but be 
l>6gan a harassing guenilla warfare. An 
ai'raistJco was made bctw’cen C. and the 
Convention early In 1795, but it did not 
last long. After the defeat at Quiberon 


(June 27, 1795) Hoohe pursued him 

relentlessly, and defeated him again and 
again. At last Ilocbe took him i»rIsoner 
ami had him executed at Nantes on 
March 20. 

Charge, in law, in a wide sense denote.s 
a duty or oliligation imposed u|)oij some 
person in a will, or d4‘ed, or contract, or 
in home transaction collateral thereto. 
More strictly C. denotes a mortgage, lien, 
bypothe(*atioii, or pledge over a siajclrtc 
thing by virtue of which a creditor iiiay 
in certain eventh he <‘ntitled to sati.sfy 
his claim out of the thing itself or proceeds 
thereof. 

Charge d’AiIairc&, fliploriiiilic agent, 
ranking next below a, resident ininieter, 
in connection with the ministers for 
toreigii affairs, from the head (»f which 
dept, he holds his rre<len( ials. He may 
either act as a representative at a minor 
court or ho empowered to take the place 
of an ambas. in bis absence. 

Charging Current: 1. Of an accumulator 
battery, the current at which electricity 
should lie made to flow into the battery 
in order to bring it into that chemical 
condition whicli makes it a potential 
■source of el<s*trical enci’gy. Tlie C. C. 
depends on the capmdty of the acciiimi- 
la tor. and the «iuantity of electricity pul 
into it is known as the rhunjc, being 
usually measured in anuiere-hours. 2. Ol 
a condenser, the rate of flow of electricity 
into a condenser resulting from the 
potential dilferenct‘s uctoj^s it« terminals. 

Charing Cross, dist. of Ltindon, Fngland. 
at the W. end of the Strand and on the 
S.F. side of Trafalgar ^puaro, within the 
city of WestininsUT. It takes its name 
from the sto^ e laoss which was erected 
by Fdward 1. to mark the last resting- 
place of the coflin of his (iu€H*n, Eleanor. 
!>eforc her interment in Westminster 
Abbey. A tine modern cro^a stands in 
the courtyard of the iorrner S. Railway 
station in the strand. The. origin of the 
name ‘Clinring’ is doubtful, altbougli 
po|)ular tradition derived it from ‘chen* 
reine’ in reference to Edward’s ‘dcai 
queen.’ Another derivation is snggcstcu 
from ‘O.E. cifrrtm/, “turning, turii”- 
referring to the btuid in the Tnauics nc.u 
the pl.ice f»r possibly to a bend of the Roin 
roa^l that ran near by’ {{'nncine Oxforti 
Dniiouaru Knulmh l^late-nunu's). 

Charing Cross Bridge Scheme. 7’hi^ 
IS a plan for adding to the amenities ol 
I.iOndon by giving greater iratllc fueililios, 
at the same time improv ing on the allogcU 
shortcomings of (he Londoner of Victorian 
tlays 111 the mutter of urcljitectur.il l>eauty. 
The bridge over the Thames at Charing 
Cross IS for railway trallic, with a footway 
beside the metals. It elands on the siU^ 
of the old llungerforil .suspension bridge; 
ami the red-briek pier in the riv., near 
the iSuri*cy aiiie, forming part of the old 
bridge, has been incorponb c«l in the present 
strueturo, vvhicti is of steel with round 
steel cHissons, or pillars, the whole bi>ing 
painted a di'll red. While adequate for 
the purpose ' ' which it was built, namely 
to tarry the tioutberu Region line Into 
Charing Cross station, and admirable from 
the point of view of trolho on the riv., 
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altordiiiijr as it doos an uninterrupted view» 
it has been denounced by the lesthotic' 
minded as an eyesore. This inmression 
was heightened by the fact that liennie's 
Waterloo Bridge (now demolished), the 
next bridge down -stream, had very 
considerable architectural merits, al- 
though difncult to nogoMato by riv. 
traffic — a series of canal arches, it was 
called by Mr. Bernard Shaw. There Is 
also a feeling that the foreshore on the 
•Surrey side of the riv. hotwoen Westmins- 
ter and Waterloo bridges has a drab and 
shabby appearance unworthy of the cap. 
city of an empire. This Is borne in on the 


was the finest of Its kind in the world. 
The road it carried was quite level, but 
It was very narrow, for apart from the 
footpaths there was little more space than 
would suffice for the two streams of 
traffic, north- and south-bound. The sub- 
sidence was doubtless caused by the bli^er 
wash made by the passage of larger vessels 
up-stream than were in use when Honnla 
built the bridge, for among other craft, 
colliers, carrying about 2000 tons of c-oal, 
now pass up the riv. to Vauxhall and 
Wandsworth. The subsidence made the 
question of a now, or repaired, Waterloo 
Bridge urgent and the (lov. of Mr. 
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observer when he regards County Hall 
and the short embankment in front of it 
and then contrasts this improvement with 
the somewhat anct. wharves and the old 
brewery that neighbour It, Added to 
these ajsthetlc considerations are the 
practical ones that a rood bridge at 
Charing Cross would greatly relieve the 
congested traffic in the Strand and that 
the existence of a tube railway running 
under the Thames connecting Charing 
Cross with Waterloo has to home extent 
obTiated the necessity to have the 
terminus of the Southern railway on the 
Middlesex side of tlio riv. hat finally 
brought the question to a head was the 
seiious subsidence of two of tiic central 
arches of Witortoo Bridge. Of the 
fourteen road bridges over the Thames in 
the CO. of London, Waterloo Bridge was 
the oldest standing, for John Rennie’s 
masteruicoe waa opened in 1817. This 
bridge had as many as nine arches and it 


Baldwin appointed a royal commission 
presided over by Lord Leo of l^areham 
to con.'Jider the whole question of the 
Thamcb bridges In London. This com- 
mission produced a report dealing, tn/«r 
alia, with the Charing Cross scheme, and 
on March 10, 1927, the Gov. announced 
that It would find 50 to 75 per cent of the 
money needed for new bridges and river- 
side improveineiits in ooimcctlon with 
them, l)eing prepared to S])oud £1,000,0()0 
a year for a number of years. On July 
30, 1929, the London County Council and 
the shareholders of the Si^uthern railway 
api)rov(;d the agreement {reached between 
the leaders of these two bodies to build a 
new bridge from Charing Cross to the 
S^urrey side, the schema Involving the 
placing of the terminus of the 8.K. section 
of the Houthem railway on the site of the 
Lion brewery. This approval having 
been given, a Bill was promoted in 
Parliament In 1930 to obtain the necessary 
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eanctton to proceed with this work. It 
was, however, rejected by the House of 
CommoTiB, which was not satisfied with 
the site of the terminus and the effect it 
would have on the amenities of the Surrey 
bank. Two years later further prepara- 
tion of tile scheme lapsed for reasons of 
economy, the estimated cost bejngr 
about £12,000,000. 

In the elaborate County of London 
Plan prepared for the London County 
Council by J. H. Forshaw and Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie in 1943, the erection of now 
bridges at Charing Cross and the Terajile 
are regarded, not in the light of an 
ambitious scheme, but merely ns pre- 
requisites of a proper development of the 
9. bank of the rlv. It la auggested in this 
idan that the proposal for new bridges at 
Charing ('ross and the Temple would be 
more than compensated for l)y tlie 
removal of three railway bridges and the 
substitution of tunnels. For the new 
bridges would be so deslgnc<l, with Large 
arches and few plerfl, that riv. trattic was 
interfered with as little as possible. The 
suggestions made In this plan envisage the 
reconstruction at a more convenient level 
of Charing CroHs sttition and Its overhead 
approaches — and siinilaiiy with a number 
of other stations, including London 
Bridge ami On the N. bank 

of the riv. l.i»e plan pioposcs that the 
rlvershle stations at Charing C'ross, 
Cannon Street, and Hlackfriars might be 
replacc<l by undorgrouml stations below 
their present sites and tho three con- 
nected on an underground system to 
continue from Charing Cros.s to V'ictoria 
station ond thence nnder tho riv’. to 
Battersea. The N. bank loon wonld be 
supplemented by a deep -level link from 
Charing CYoss to London Bridge via 
Waterloo junction. By means of two 
underground loops it is hoped, by this 
plan, to dispense witli tho need for the 
existing hJgh-levL*l approachos to head-on 
terminals at Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street, as w’ell as for the existing high- 
levol stations at Jjondoii Bridge and 
Waterloo junction and for their viaduct 
connections. All stations concerned 
would bo replaced by underground 
* through* Rtfitioiis on each loop. See 
J. H. Foi*shaw and Patrick .\bcrcroiiibIc, 
Counlv of Umdon Plan, 1013. 

Chariot, kind of two-whcoled carriage, 
used both in i>eace and war in aiict. times 
by the K. nations. Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, (Iks., Homs., nnet. Britons, 
etc. Various forms of Ca. for different 
purposes are deplcteil in monuments, etc. 
The most familiar type is the war C., 
usually drawn by two fiorses. That of 
tho Homeric heroes is partly formed of 
open rail work, the Korn, pattern is 
rather heavier, and that of E. nations still 
more solid 8oino K. peoples bad 
scythes attaohed to tho wheel-axles of 
wor-Cs. Tho quadriga, or racing O., was 
drawn by four horses narnossed abreast, 
as was also the Korn, currua triumphalis. 
on which generals made triumphant 
entries into Rome. This was round in 
shape, and unlike most Cs., closed behind. 

Cnarisiui Aurelius Aroadlus, Rom. 


jurist of about tho fourth century a.D. 
His works are quoted in the DigesU and 
from internal evidence ho is supposed to 
be the last jurist of tho classical period of 
Rom. jurisprudence. Tho three books of 
which portions remain are Liber singularia 
de T^iibus; Liber sinaularia de Muneribus 
clvilibus; and Liber singularis de Officio 
Preefecti pra.torio. 

Charite, La, or La Charlte-sur-Loire, tri. 
of Ni£ivre, France, 14 iii. N.W. of Nevere. 
Manufs. iron ware and trades In wine. 
Has imignificent twolftli - century church 
and tho ruins of a priory founded 1052, to 
which the tn. owes its origin. Pop. 5000. 

Charites (Lat. name Gratice), (Iraces, 
were the daughters ()f Jupiter and the 
goddesses of beauty and grace. They 
were three in number, Aglaia (Brilliance), 
Euphrosyno (Mirth), and Thalia (Bloom), 
and were generally in attendance on 
Aphrodite. They presided over physical 
exercises, dancing, and festivals, and were 
the patrons of poetry and art, through 
which they w^jre closely allied to the 
Muses. They are generally repr« sen ted 
as young, beantiful, nude girls, holding 
each other by the hand. 

Charities (Charitable Trusts and Uses, 
Superstitious Uses). The term charity 
popularly connotes tho relief of poverty. 
Ko such rf\stricted meaning attaches to 
the term (J. In law, indeed one judicial 
decision deft lies ‘charity* ns a gift to a 
general public purpose, which extends as 
well to tho rich as to the poor, but al- 
though not really susceptible of any 
precise dcflniiion, a sufhclently accurate 
coiicci>tion of its slgniflcatlon is to be 
inferred from tho purposes which the law 
has interi»reted as ‘charitable’ in the 
construction of testniiientary bequests to 
charity, op for ohariteble purposes. In 
law V. and charitable uses or trusts are 
intcrebangoablo terms and the decision of 
tho question whether a purpose is or is nor 
c.liaritablo depends upon a long line of 
judicial precedents more or less remotely 
based upon the enumeration of a varied 
list of O. In tho preamble of a statute 
passed in tho forty-third years of the relmi 
of Elizabeth. The objects of C. ther^u 
enumerated comprise tho relief of aged. 
Impotent, and poor people; the main- 
tenance of sick and maimed soldiers and 
mariners; schools of learning and free 
schools of iiulvB. ; the repair of bridges, 

C orts, havens, cAUsovvays. churches, sea 
auks, and highways; the e<iucation and 
preferment of orphans; the relief or 
maintenance of houses of correotlon; 
marriages of poor maids; supportatlon aid 
and help of young tradesmen, liandlcrafts- 
ineu ami persons decayed; tho relief or 
redemption of prisoners or captives and 
the aid or ease of any poor inhabs. con- 
cerning payment of taxes. A number of 
these objects savour of nicdievaJ ideas, and 
apart from tho fact that the enumeration 
has never been held to be exhaustive, 
it is not easy to discern any common 
defined principle underlying them. In 
the eye of ibc law only those trusts are 
charitable vrhose object is at least Intended 
to be for the publlo benefit, whether, if 
carried out, it would actually benefit the 
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t'oiijiminlty or not ; r.r;. a trust of funds to 
further the inoveiuenL for the siipprcssion 
of viviseetloii is a valid ehuritahle trust, 
nlthouKh both tJio eourt and itiuu}' lav 
iiiiu<ls luiKht ho of the opinion that sueh 
suppression uas contrary to public 
ititerests. 

A frejjerally accepted nuxlern definition 
of C*. or charitable trusts is that of Lorci 
MacnaKhtcii In a decision prison in 
181)1, to the effect that such trusbs are 
‘trusts for the relief of povert> , trusts for 
the advanceiueut of education, trusts for 
the advancement of reliKion, and trusts 
for other purposes beiicticial to the 
community, not fallintr uiulcr any of the 
pi’ceedinir heads.’ A trust for llie benefit 
of particular imiividuals named by the 
donor Is not a eharitahle lru'>l. and \sould 
therefore fail if un<l in so far it contra- 
vened the rule aprairist perpetuities ( 7 . 7 *.), 
a trust or use for ( haritahle puriioses being: 
the only class of giift which by the Kug:. 
law is permitted t(» infrmpe that rule — 
the purpose of which is to prevent the 
tying up of property hoj ond the power of 
alienation. I'nlikc a trust for public 
[uiriiosos, tliere ni‘cd he 110 great dcgrc<‘ of 
certainty as !•» the objects intended to be 
tionthted by a charitable trust, pr<»vi<led 
only the donor evinces a general intention 
of charity. Hence in a case where a. 
testator left a legacy in trust for ‘charit- 
able or philanthropic purposes’ the court 
deciticd that as pliilaiithropii* purposes 
were not neccssanly ciiaritahlc, and the 
testator hail in no way ai>portu>ned the 
fund between the objects indicated by 
him, the whole trust failed. As.suiuing 
the donor manifests a general intention 
of charity, the iii'^re fact that the par- 
ticular eharitahle purpose expres.sed by 
him cannot he carried out (/.f/. ^hei-e the 
iustitution proposed to be henellted is not 
yet In existence) w'ill not invol\c the 
complete failure of the trust; for the 
court will remedy the difliculty by 
earn ing out the puruosi* cu-pn^s, i,e. us 
nearly as posiihle to enectuale the donor’s 
inthution. This is done l>y in\itiiig the 
cDarity commissioners to ’^ulmut a scheme 
for the approval of the court Aeeonling 
to various legal decisions, founded on the 
analogy of uhenutions in luortnnun (see 
Mortmain), gifts for snjjorst ilious uses or 
purposes are void SuiKTstit lous uses 
nave been judicially defined as those 
which ai'e created for tlic i)iirpf»se of 
propagating tiie rites of a religion not 
t 4 )lerated by the law. The < fUst of the 
Toleration Act, <-ouihined with present- 
day piihlir opinion, make it impossihle to 
say that any form of religion is not 
tolerated by the law, and the meaning of 
the term sni>erstltious use can seemingly 
only he inferred from the different 
purposes which have been dci-loTed 
.fimperstitfous, €. 7 . gifts for saying ina.sues 
for the dead, or for uiaintaining a lamp in 
a church. The various Acts of Parlia- 
rncBt removing |he religious diHublIttics 
of Boin. Cnlhollrs and Jews. Unitarians 
and otlier dissenters, have resulted tn 
gifts being * charitable’ which would 
otherwise have been deemed superstftloua; 
but these relieving Acta will not operate 


to render valid any trust wdileh Is super- 
stitious in the old sense without being 
charitable. The Hcottish law eontaina nt» 
prohihitioii against ilonatioiis in per- 
petuity for a piiblle puriioso nor any 
distinction between cliuritaliic trusts or 
any other puhlie trust. The law in 
Ireland, which is to he found in the 
Chari taido Donations ond Hcfiiiests (Ire- 
land) Acts, I Hit, 18<)7, and 1871, allow's 
of bequests for saying masses either 
generally or to eoiumemorate the named 
dead. As to the statutory iiialulity of C. 
ti» hold lands, and the exeeidioiis thereto 
l»y reason of the Mortmain Acts, see under 
Moiitm \in. 

Stnfntes uoeeniimi Chnntus. - Tlie law 
on (J. is ot eoiisideniide antiquity, hut 
the r*‘eords woul<l seem to show that iii 
hvriner time-^ eharital)le heiiefaetious were 
admiiiistereil in a casual uusystemutie 
manner. Proliitution against aheiiatifui 
111 mortmain dali's from ttuidal times, 
tlie earlier statutes lieiiig directed agaliisi. 
the grow'ing ae<Mimiilution of land i>y tiio 
religions house.s, wlieieliy the mesne lords 
lost the ineulents of tenure. Th’us, the 
famous st at lit e l>e Viris Iteligiiisis, whicli 
was passed in the reign of Edward 1. and 
is the precursor of the later mortmain 
statutes, proliihited the aeiiiiisition and 
retention of land in siicli manner lus to 
deprive the king and liis ionls of thiur 
feudal diu's. A siieeession of statutes 
hdlowed, until in course ot time what ar<» 
known as the Mortmain and ( 'liaritalde 
Uses Aet'^ were evrd\ed. ’I’lie first serious 
attempt to (“luoiirage ehnri(at>le Itene- 
factions and to proti‘(t liie foundations 
administering < dates from tiie statute 
4:1 Eliz. e. 1. ret>euliMl l>y tin' Moi‘tmaiii 
ami Chantni»le Uses Aet , 188S. Tlie 

dctinition of the term eliaril.y, in so far as 
it is eapalile of legal dclinitnin, ih to ho 
found in the Mortmain and ('liariUible 
Uses Act, 1888 (.section 18), preserving the 
preainbh* to the retu-aled statute of Eliza- 
beth. The statutes governing charity 
procedure prior to tlie ( ’bantu l>le Tnist.s 
.Acts include the Charities Uroeedim^ Aet. 
18Ui, popularly Known as Honiillv’H 
Aet, whhdi is tlic lia.sis of I lie jurisdiotiun 
of the ehaneery di\. of tlie iiigli court 
to deal with chority matters on tietition; 
and this Act inay'^ be regarded a.s the 
foreruniMM* of the Cliaritnl>le Trusts 
Acts. Tlie Cliantalilo Trusts Acts. 1853- 
IJPia, lorm the basis of modern ehiirity 
tidiuiniHtrntion ; the ]>ermaiieiit ndniiiiis- 
trative body (estab. by tlie <*arly tlftcenth- 
to Heventeenth-i*eiitury Acts) being the 
eliarity eoinmiSKioners. wlio, altt,iiig os 
a board, e.vereise a coiilrolling intlucuex^ 
over c haritable foundations. They have 
iudiejul as well as ndminiHtrative powers. 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act., 
1888. eoD.solidated the law reluting to 
inortuuiin and the disposition of land for 
ehariUhle uses. It did ii0t apply, how- 
ever, to tt'fltn merit ary <|i.sposition.«i (a 
disastrous omission); henc^e an amending 
Act wn.s passed (1891) )>rovlding, inter 
alia^ for devises of land for charitable 
uses; but required such land, notwith- 
standing anything in the will to the 
contrary', to be sold within a year of 
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tho testator'H death or such extended 
period aa rnif^ht bo dctcrniined by the 
court of tho coraniiBHioners. There are 
also a number of stiitutA‘.s relating to 
Horn. Catholic C., war C., etc. 

AdminiAlnition of Trusts for Old 
— In the Nuflield Foundation’s fteport of 
a Surrey of (Jhuriinble 'J'rusts m Great 
Britain proridhty Funds for the Acrom- 
moddtinr}. Care and Comfort of Old People 
(11)47), the most comprehensive survey 
of (;h. Hhme 1816, there is clear evulcnco 
that tho ‘administration of many endowed 
charities is so confused, and the trust 
deeds under which many of them are 
adminlstfji’cd so archaio, that tho whole 
picture is one of chaos and of frustration 
of tho spirit in whicli tfio charities were 
originally endowed ’ (Uowntrei^ Coiiimit.too 
report on OM People). The Cs. surveyed 
possess etuhnvments valued at £7 5,000,000, 
including an estimated £10,000.000 for 
purely parochial (N., and they hold land 
and hnildings worth £7,500.000 for tho 
use of old people, 'riieir normal aun. 
income is ahout £5,000,000 and theur 
expenditure well over £4,000,000, nearly 
nil of w'hicli goes on old people, including 
£1,200,000 devoted to aci'ornrnodaUon in 
almshouHcs and lionics, and to in-peusious 
and similar henetits. lint the bulk of 
tivese Cs. were f< Mudeii to m«‘t wanta for 
whieh other i.ioviscm is now nuwlo and 
they have not been sutileiently adapted to 
serve the needs wdneh still remain te ho 
aati.sflcd. Home of tho <’s. are centuries 
old; nearly all began before tlio introduc- 
tion of public pensions and social sorvi(',es 
in tfie present eeutury. A lot of their 
expenditure on pensions and grants to 
old people sieves to-day merely to reduce 
the obligations of the assistance board. 
Taxpayers instead of olil people are thus 
being subsidised, and many alm.«h<>u-e 
trusts which need their money to maintain 
or improve their prciidscs are still obliged 
to relieve the hoard in this way. Alms- 
houses are also free mud Iv hampeivd by 
obsolete rules of mlmittauce. just 
thousands of small parochial Os. are 
InefTectively frittering awav their re- 
sources on sniall grants or occasional 
distributions of bread or coal. There 
would certainly seem to ho need for an 
extensive n^vision and ratioiialiHatJoii of 
the Cs. in this field. In the ease of the 
mass of paroehial C^h. the .Nuflield Foun- 
dation ooiichnlcd that systematic local 
amalgamations should ho promoted 
throughout tho country and Wiat their 
coiiRolldated resources might well he 
applied to the support and modernisation 
of local almshouses. Consult Tudor’s 
f,aw of Charitalile Trusts, 28 ^ 4 , 1900; 
Bouchlor - f’hllcott’s Adnunistraiion of 
Charities, 1912. 

Charlton, CJk. pros© WTifer of probably 
about the fifth century \.i). A native 
of Aphrodisias In (^aria. ills on© exUuit 
work, 77te Loves of Cha^re^js and Callirrhoe, 
la an erotic romance, written In a pleasant 
and Btinplo style. Tho host toxt, with 
Lat. version and a commontary, is that 
of D’Orvllle (1760). 

Chariton, city of Lucas co.. Iowa, U.S.A. 
Pop. 5700. 


' Charity Commissioners. The C. C. w'ore 
appointed by the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, for the belter administration of 
charitable trusts [see Citauitiich). They 
have jurisdiction over charities by virtue 
.of a numhm* ot Arts, such as the Mortmain 
and Charitable Cses Acts, 1882-9*2, and 
such recent Acts as the War Charities Act. 
1916. and the Blind Persons Act, 1920. 
For the purpose of the C. O., a charity 
or charltaiilc fnist ineludcs every institu- 
tion in Fngland or Wales ciidow'ed for 
ehantahle [uirposo'j, suhjert t^i express 
exemptions in the Charitable Tnrsts 
Amendment ^ct, 18.35. These exeinp- 
tion.-i comprise the iinivs. of Oxford, 
Cambridge, l.onden, and Durham, Eton 
and Winchester Colleges, any huilding 
registered ns a place of meeting for 
religions worship, tlio Brit. Museum, funds 
under the control of tho eommis.sioners 
of Uueen Anne’s Bounty, any friendly 
or benefit society, and generally, anv 
society for ndigious or charitable purposes 
wholly maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions. Exemptions under later Acts 
include parocliial and prison charitic.s, 
chanty allotments, and the property of 
dis.solved municipal corporations. The 
Aid of 1853, together with the various 
amending Act-s. gives the (f. C. power to 
apimint new trustees of charities, hut eidv 
with the consent of a majority of the 
trustees where tho ann. income of tlu 
oharitablc trust exceeds £.50, and to 
advise trustees of charities in the adminis- 
tration of trust funds. Trustees who 
act on the advice of the C. C. nr© indem- 
nlfleil by statute against all liability. The 
C. i\ are also empowered to give per- 
mission to tMistces of e.harities to sell, 
mortgage, or grant lease's of land belt! 
subject to a ehantahle trust. An Im- 
portant power of the C. C. is that by whieli 
they can adapt the charitable intentions 
of a donor to tlic roiiuirem(int.s of modern 
civilisation in cases w here the literal 
execution of the donor’s wishes has 
become either inexpedient or Iniprac- 
ticahlo. (.SVe as to cy-pr^s under (^iiaki- 
Tir.s.) The court will not iiit<Tfero with 
a Koheme settled by the C. (’. except in a 
case where the eomnii.-sioners have either 
exceeded their jurisdiction or tormulatcil 
a scheme containing something w’pong in 
principle or law. The administration of 
a charity by the (^. C, may result in a 
considerable rneosuix? of t'conomy. a-* 
their ordei*s have the same effect ns a 
iudginent order or decree of the chancery 
div. of tho high court, and. moreover, 
they are invested wdth adccpint© powers 
of deinnuding accounts, instituting In- 
quiries into the condition and manage- 
ment of charities, supervising the e'xpondi- 
ture of income, and controlling the 
diapositjon of the «'oi*pu8 or e>apital of 
the tni.st funds by the tnistci's. By the 
parsing of the Board (now Ministry) of 
Education Act, 1899. the powArs of the 
G. C, in regard to educational charities 
were tranafe^red to the Board of EdiK'ation. 
I’nder Ui© A r of 1 853 an ann. report muRt 
bo laid befoi-e i^arliament, setting forth 
all schemes finally approved by the O. G. 
The Act of 1853 makea proviaion for the 
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appointment of four C. C., two at least 
of whom must be barristers^at-law of not 
less than twelve ye-ars* stand and two 
of whom are salaried. No paid com- 
missioner, secretary, or assistant com- 
missioner may sit in the House of 
Commons durin{? the tenure of his olllco. 
The og^rrefrato amount of stocks and 
iuvestn'ients held by tlie ofTlclnl tru‘ttee9 
of charitiable funds is over 0,000, 000 
<1930). See works nientioiied under 
(iJHARiTiKS, and aun. reports of tlie 
irommissioners. 

Charity, Orders of. Religious orders 
of men and women devoted to tlio service 
of the poor or afflicted. The earliest 
sisters of charity in tlie Roin. Catholic 
Church were founded by S. Vineeut de 
Raul in Paris in 1633. Sisterhoods of 
charity were formed In the Anglican 
communities in the nineteenth century. 
See also Sistehhoods. 

Charity Organisation Society. The 
general object of this s-oeiety is to give 
ft deilmte aim to, and to direct the 
most efPectuftl channels, the large amount 
of benevolent forces at work in Knglnnd, 
and particularly in London, it is a 
combination of charitable persnn**, each 
of whom, with the advanUigcs of co- 
operation. and a definite plan of work, 
ought to be better able to fulill his 
individual dutle.s. It is not tlie ileslrc of 
the society to supersede local charitable 
agencies, but to be representative of all 
such within their area — to afford means 
of mutual assistance and a place of 
meeting coniniou to all who are engaged 
in charitable work. The society consists 
of a federation of dist. committees within 
the London area, whose general princJplc.s 
of action are determined by a central 
council formed by representatives of 
dist. committees, with certain additional 
members. Any person being a mcinbir 
of a dist. committee, or being an aim. 
subscriber of not less than one guinea or a 
donor of not less thap ten guineas to the 
fupds of the council, or of any dist. 
committee,, is a inemher of the society. 
The dist. committees consist ns hir as 
possible of ininlstcrs of religion, local 
administrators, and representatives of all 
the prill, locaj charities. The council 
consists not only of rcpi\*i,entatlvcp of the 
diet, committees, but al«:o of additional 
members selected by the council, addi- 
tional members of corresponding soefeties 
for the organisation of charity specially 
selected by the council, and honorary 
members. The president and vice-presi- 
dent of the socle^ are honorary members 
of the council. The offlees of the council 
are at Denison House, \N'catniinsUjr, S.W. 
The council’s duties may iie said to be 
educative, reformative, and co-opcrotive. 
They Include the propagation of sound 
principles in regard to the admini.stration 
of charity; the invitation of co-<»pcratlon 
on the part of all societies and individuals 
engaged In charitable w'ork; the con- 
vention of special committees to report 
on questions connected with the adminis- 
tration of charity and the reform of 
charitable administration generally; and 
the suppression by prosecution or other- 


wise of impostors on the charity of tlie 
benevolent. The dist. committees apply 
the principles of the council's methods by 
training workers among the poor, by 
bringing agencies and charltalily disposed 
persons Into touch with each other, and 
by promoting local schemes for the aid 
of the poor and tho spread of provident 
habits. The work of tho (J. O. S., on its 
educative and reformative side, couibineil 
with similar work on the part of other 
charltaldo societies, has no doulit played 
its part in the introduction of ioglslation 
ill the shfti>o of social reformative measures. 
The institution of emidoyrnent exchanwis, 
tho provision of medic,al and other 
lienellts under tha Insurance Acts and 
the Old Age Rensioti and Widows and 
Orphans Pension Acts, have to a certain 
extent effectuated tho work of the C. O. H. 
ill the direction of recommending agctl 
and infirm persons for pensions, and 
promoMng Iinproveinents in the adminis- 
tration of medical relief and tho allevia- 
tion and prevention of unemployiuent. 

As tho C. O. S. was founded as long ago 
as 1861), in tho heyday of Victorian 
prn.spority. it is of interest to consider 
how tho economic stresses of the twentieth 
century, esxiecially those since tho First 
World War, have affected its attitude, 
and, more important, the attitude of the 
public to the society. Although working 
ill close touch with official agencies, the 
C. O. S. is, of course, a voluntary society, 
and in this has lain part of its strength. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that the 
society should be forced on the defensive, 
iia it was, when tho new' era of gov. 
activity in all innnncr of social relief 
w’as chtcicd upon, and the tendency 
was enhanced In tlio period following 
tho JSecoud World War when the re- 
organisation of soeial services had become 
a major political prcm^cupation. As the 
society’s i)olli‘v is that of 'appropriate 
treatment of indiviriiml cases.’ with its 
api»Hnitiis of ‘ case papers ’ and * case- work,* 
gov. action on the other hand of necessity 
tends towards 'legal endowment of 
categories,’ t.e. legislative ai’tion, on a 
large scale, leaving iLscfii) investigatory 
work to the C. O. S. with its 'personal 
touch’ (see annual report for 1929). 

Charivari, Fr. term of uncertnin origin, 
used for a wild uproar caused by the 
banging of pans and kcUlus, mingled 
with hlshing, groaning, and shouting, 
expressive of disapproval of the people 
against whom it is directed. It was 
originally a reij^ilar wodding-cuatom In 
France in the Middle Ages, l)ut later it was 
only used at unpopular weddings, partfou- 
larly for widows or widowers who re- 
married too soon. The cu|itom and name 
were introduced into Fr. America where 
it became corrupted Into •^Bhlvareo.’ The 
violence and coarse nature of the Cs. 
were strongly opposed by tho Church 
and in tho seventeenth century the Council 
of Tours forbade them entirely under 
pain of excomtnunlc.atlofX. Tho custom 
still continues In some rural diets., and 
is similar to tho notorious 'llaberfeld- 
treiben’ of tho Bavarian peasants. In' 
modem times the narno C.. from its 
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fiUKRCStinK eatiro au<l dcriBion. has 
been taken as the title of various satirical 
papers, the Charivari (I*arl8) 1832, and 
as a subtitle for the Knjf. Punch. 

Charkhari, state in the llimdelkhand 
Hf^ency of (’entral India. The tn. of O. 
Is 40 m. W. of Banda. ]*op. 12,000. 

Charlatan (It. ciarlatano, from ciarlare, 
to chatter), Introdun^l in the sixt-eenth 
ctintury IIS the name for a Kroup of the 
jongleurs who am used the people by 
their ‘patter’ and bulTooncrIos. The 
nanio qulcitly became associated with 
chcap-|acka and quack doctors, bene© it 
hfis come to bo used of any Impostor. 

Charlemagne (Carolus Magnus), or 
Charles I. (c. a.d. 742-814). son of P6pin 
le Bref, king of the Franks, and emperor 
of the West. On his father’s death, 768, 
lie became king of Austraaia and Neustria, 
and on tlio death of his brother Carloman, 
7 71, added his dominion.'^, becoming 
supreme ruler of the whole empire. 
From 761 ho had accompanied P6pin 
on various military expeditions. He 
was a great statesman, legislator, and 
soldier, and f<»iinder of the ‘Holy Roman 
lOmpire.’ Ills success was largely due 
to his championship of Christ ianity. His 
uar against the Saxons lasU^d from 772 to 
804, some of the chief incidents being the 
storndng of Frcsl destruction of the 
Irmlnsiii, the May-flcld at Paderborn (777), 
and BubmiSHioo of the Saxon Icailer, 
Wittekind. The result was the complete 
hubjiigatjon and Chrlslianisation of the 
Saxons. C. divorced his first wife, 
daughter of I’cslderiiis of l^ombardy, 
and married a (Jer. princess, Hildcgnrd. 
In 773 I'ope Adrian T. appealed to C. to 
crush Dcsiderlus, who was threatening 
Romo and supporting the descendants 
of (Jarlomaii. By 774 the conqueror had 
made himself also king of Lombardy. In 
778 he fought against (he Arabs in Spain. 
On his return he met witli a reverse at 
Roncesvalles. where Roland and other 
famous paladins were slam by the Sara- 
cens. Then he waged l)ordcr wars against 
Lombards, Bavarians, Avars, Bretons, 
and others (c. 788-800). In 800 Pope 
Leo 11 i. crowned blm at Ronioas emperor 
of the West, with the title ‘Otes<ir Augus- 
tus.' In 808-810 he defeated the 
Danes, driving them back behind the 
Kidor. To protect his kingdom he 
erected marks or nuirgravatcs in the 
border dists. In 813 lie associated his 
son, Louis lo D^bonnaire. with him in the 
gov., Louis was the only son vrho survived 
him, and hecamo his successor. His 
empire at its hciglit stretched hetwcnui 
til© Elbe and Khro. reaching eastward 
to Hungory, and S. to Lnlnhrin. C. was 
a patron of rauslc and learning, welcoming 
such scholars ns Eglnmird, Alruln, and 
Wamofried at his court. Ilia descondnnts 
wore known os Carlovingians, forming 
the second dynasty of Frankish kings. 
See T, Hodgkin, Charles the Orcat, 1804; 
II. W. C, Davis, Charles /, Emperor of 
the fFeat, 1900: O. P. Baker, Charlemaime 
and the United Staiea of Europe, 1933; 
D. WoodrulT, Charlemagne, 1934. 

Charlsmont, fort In Ardennes, France, 
standing on a height of 700 ft. l>y the R. 


Meuse, near tlie Belgian frontier, opposite 
Givet. 

Charleroi. 1. tn. of Hainaut. Belgium, 
on R. Sambro, 30 m. S. of Brussels. It is 
the centre of a groat coal -producing 
region, and stands at the i unction of 
numerous railways which distribute 
the coal all over Belgium. There are 
large Iron foundries, maclLinc .shops, 
factories of cutlery, glass, mails, electrical 
Industries, lire-bricks, etc. The C. canal 
connects it witii Brussels. Formerly 
a fortreas. At the huttio of C. whieFi 
took place Aug. 22-23, 1914, the Fifth 
Fr. Army was overwhelmed by the 
Gere anrl forced to retreat. C. was 
taken and 160 huuscs were burnt. C. 
fell to the 3rd Armoured Div. of Hodges’ 
Amcr. First Army after a rapid advance 
of 40 m.. Sept. 2-3 (1944) which carried 
them across Belgian border. Pop. 25,800. 
2. A bor. in Pennsylvania, U.S.A., with 
glass works and coal minas. Pop. 10,700. 

Charles I. (Karl Franz Josef) (1887- 
1922). last emperor of Austria-Uungorv'. 
b. Aug. 17, at Persengeiig. Low'er Austria; 
eldest son of Archduke Otto and Princes^ 
Maria Josepha of Saxony. Otto was 
younger brother of Archduke Fran/ 
lYrdlnand, who had renounced claim lo 
the throne. Otto dying in 1906, C. 
beenmo heir- presumptive to Francis 
Joseiih. In 1911 ho married Princess 
Zita of Bombon-Panmi. He succeeded 
to the throne Nov, 21, 1910, in the rnid.st 
of war; ami the changes he made In 
military dispo.‘<itions did not turn out 
w'cll. In April 1918 it became known 
that he had conveyed, tlirougli his brother- 
in-law*, Prince Sixte of Bourbon-Parraa> to 
the Fr. prosit’ ont a promivse to support Fr. 
claims to Alsace-Lorraine. <3. tlisavowcd 
his action, but the full text wtvs pub. 
(see also AriSmiA. IIunoaky). On Nov. 

II, 1918, r. renounced control of affairs 
of Austria, and, temporarily, of those of 
Hungary. I’nder Bnt. proUtetion. bo 
left Austria for Switzerland in March 
1919, and next month the. Austrian 
Parliament formally deposed him. In 
March 1921 he suddenly appeared at 
Budapest; but there wa.s no welcome — 
he became 111 and returned to Switzerland, 
promising to come again. Swiss authori- 
ties tJienceforth w^ntched him closely: but 
ho managed to leave Switzerland hj 
lieroplano In (3ct., and Hew to the Bnrgcn- 
land. His small army was dcfcatetl near 
Budnpe.st. and ho was taken by a Brit, 
warship to Madeira, w here ho d. April 1. 

Charles I., king <)f the Franks, see 
CnAllLKMAQ.VE. 

Charles II. the Ball (823-77), Rom. 
emperor and king of the W. Franks, son 
of Louis the Pious. Tho div. of the 
empire on tho deatli of Louis the Pious 
was tho cause of, tlie outbreak of war 
hetw'een the sons of that king. C. and 
LonivS tho German forced the Emperor 
Lothaire to make pcaco at V'erdun, 843. 
On the death of Louis II. C. received the 
crown of empire, but Louis the 
German inii. ••^diately invaded his kingdom 
and ravaged It. 

Charles II. Che Fat (Emperor Charles 

III. ) (832-88), king of the \V. Franks 
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and oinpomr o{ the Ruiiih. lie was the 
yoniiffe^t son of Louis tlio and 

received from his father tiio kitiRdoni of 
Swiilda. On the death of Ids two older 
brothers ho inliorited the entwii of tlie 
Koin. empire (882). Ills attempt to 
ilriTe out the Sar-acens fi*oin ILUy falletl 
entirely, and lie was only able to obtain 
terms with the Norsemen — who pene- 
trfited at this time as far as Paris, \vhi<*h 
they besie^red ~hy heavy payments. 
Tho divoroe whieli he obtained from his 
wife led to a conspiracy of the nobility 
which ileposed him (,887). 

Charles IV. (1316-78), emperor of tho 
Holy lloni. Empire and king of Uohemia. 
Ho wa.s edueateil in Eranec and married 
the sisU‘r ot tho Er. king. Philip VI. He 
was ehosen as the Her. <*andidate (or the 
empiro in opposition to Louis IV., who had 
<)uarro]]ed with the papacy. He took 
part with his father in the battle of ('r<l‘cy, 
and sneeeeded to tlie kuigilom of In.s father 
after that battle. He sue* ceiled i.oms 
IV. as emperor, am! was suiiportod by the 
pope, to w’hom he had granted praetieally 
the sovereignty of Italy. Vie entered 
Italy only to he crowned, and although 
the Korns, imploroil him to redness their 
grievances ho returned to Hohemia. He 
imprisoned Hieiizi, who appealed to him 
on Iiehalf of the Korns., and took no notice 
of the pleadings of Petrarch. 

Charles V. Oad0-.*)8), emperor of the 
Holy Rom, Empire and king of ‘^fiain (ivs 
Oharloa I.). He was tho son of Philip of 
Biirg'indy and Joanna, the daughter of 
Ferdinand ami Isabella, and wnnS horn in 
Feb. Six years later his fatJier died, and 
O. anceeedeil to the Nctlu'rlaiids and the 
Frauchc Comte. In L'»16 Ferdinand died, 
and (/. wa.s recognisofi as the .sovereign of 
Castile and Aragon in conjunelion with 
hia mother in l.sl7. lu tlie same voar 
ho succeed e< I to the llapsliurg posHes.sions 
on the death of his paternal grand fat licr, 
Maximilian, and two years later, in spite 
of considerable opp^.sitlon on I ho part 
of Franee and the papacy, he was eleeted 
emperor. C.’s dorniuioiH were m»w 
widespread and various; he ruled .'S|»aiii, 
and tho AmcTlea.-^, parts of Italy (Naple-s, 
Sicily, and Sardinia), together with the 
Hapsbnrg po.sse.sslons, whuh were them* 
selvc.s a scattered collection of difTerent 
races. Ho vva.s hampered in Spain hv 
the Cortes, in Herniany by th<? DielK, and 
there vvaei in almost every ditl'erent part 
of his empire a dirtereiit system of gov. 
The dilllculticH of the l»egimnng of his 
reign can he shortly statetl cs coming (1) 
from Lutheranism, a force which he found 
himself opr>o.sed to right at the iieginning 
of bis reign; (2) from the oppoMltion of 
France, whoso armies lie hud to tight in 
the first few years of his reign in order to 
possession of Ids It. ilominions; 
<3) from the continually increasing Tur- 
kish power In Europe, which was mode 
more formidable by its alliance with the 
piratic/ii races oltbe N. of Afri<;n. These 
difficulties were only solved transitorily 
by 0.« and were constantly recurring. 

nis religious policy became manifest 
from his first appearance at tho Diet of 
Worms — the restoration of Germany to 


the ("atholie faith, and in this object he 
never faltered. Tlie Diet condemned 
Luther and Liitherauisin ; the constant 
attempts of C. to restore (iennany to 
Rome accounts to a very great extent for 
his failure m that e.oiintry. The eaii> 
part ot his reign may bo regarded i\n a 
constant struggle with Frane.i.s I., a 
struggle wliich ended only with tho defeat 
ami capture of Francis at Pavia. In L'i'Ji; 
Francis, (‘onsenting to the terms of 
was released, and in the following year tlic 
HoI> I.eugne was formed by liLs uuondam 
allies and his liereiiitary enemy, Francis. 
In the same yetir an army of tho cYuporor 
gatheretl from almost every part of liN 
wide cm in re, attacked, captured, and 
sacked Itoinc, making the* pope a prisoner. 
(/. mimeilhitely disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for Hie act, hut made u.se of the 
ail vantages which it gave him. In l.')2;) 
Francis and C\ made peaeo at C’ainbrai 
During 1 lie events of ( lu* earlier part of hi" 
rcigii C. had been resident in .Spain. The 
Siiaiiiard.s hail not been altogether pleased 
by the eleetion of C. to tlie eininri*. sinee 
it had relegated them to the haekgroiind 
They had therefore pub iininerons didl- 
eulties in his way, and had in many wa>s 
prevented him Irom raLsing a ftut1ieieiie\ 
of supplies tor lus wars. In 1.32!) i\ w'a*- 
erow’ned emperor of the Homs, and king 
of Lom(»aid> , and in tlie following year 
was held the Diet of Augsburg, whieb 
reitoratod tho deiisnms of tlie Diet ol 
Worms and brought about tho formation 
of the ‘ Protestant’ licagiie of Sehmulkald 
But the tlireatericd perseeiition of flu* 
Protestants was stayed by polltieal 
events. Whilst (\ was cnu>eror of 
ticrmaiiy he would alwajs lie dependent 
upon tiie goodwill of ills Protestani 
siihjwts for aid again.st. the iiutiiral 
enemies of the empire. This time the 
liitheiilty arosi'i in the K. The Turks wen* 
ahvays a thorn in tho side of tho empire, 
and the}' now threatened C., but the 
danger was avoided without war, and (’. 
rctiinicil to Spain. In l,'i3r> he stormed 
and en])tured tlie pirate stronghold of 
Tunis, and In the following >enr Francis 
again declared war. 'Pho war did not go 
fortunately for C., and in 1.3.3.8 the inter- 
vention of the papacy brought about a 
ten years’ tniee. in J5.3!) C. eonimeneed 
hl.s policy of ernsliirig tiic power of the 
prov. ('ortes i>f Spain, which from thi" 
time gradually .sunk into disrepute, and in 
the .same year he eruelly crushed tlie 
rising in tlie NcUierland.s, depriving tin* 
tn. of (dieiit of all its prnllegcs. In 1511 
he again attempted to attack Tunis, but 
was unsnecessfiil, nttnhuting his lai-k of 
fmcceas to an ‘act of (iod.' War a«aiii 
broke out with Franeis, ajul bhl.s time that 
Christian monarch did nobdladoin allianee 
with the Turks, ami Europe wow horrified 
when tho Turkish fleet aneliorod and 
wintered In Toulon. That most Christian 
monarch, Henry VIII., «|pmiig to amis 
and aHHisted C. in hia Invi^lon of France, 
which forced on tho treaty of Cr6py (1644), 
when the ?>. elaitna on Italy were again 
repudiated. was now free to carry out 
the policy upon which he had set his heart , 
namely the restoration of Germany to the 
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( 'athollc (.'iiiircii. I’reviously he had htien 
(‘oiiipellod hy the oxlKem'ies of politic^il 
fvontH to ke(Ji» on f'ood terms with thti 
I*rotcatiints. The I’rotcstants a]>pcalo<l 
to arms, hut the ffix^ater foroo of C. 
<li*fc*ated tluuii and made their loaders 
prisoners. The Interim of AuK^hurfr 
followed, hut failed to please either the 
rrotestants or the Catholics, Finally 
(lie seliemes of Maurice of ir“‘axony 
siiceei'ded, ami tlic Frotestants were aide 
to demand terms whh-h t.liey had never 
(■\peeted. The letriil recoRTiition of 
ITotestantism foiloweil in the peace of 
Auffsbnrjf of ulthouKli this was far 

from iHjinp: a final settlement. (J.’s 
^;realostand host loved scdieme had failed. 
In addition to this, loiiy: and earnestly lie 
laid attemiited to hrmte alamt tlie sne- 
cission of his son I’hilip to (lie emidre 
'riiis scheme was aj^ain rlcfeated, and tin* 
tionlile l)iow, together with the slate ot Ids 
heallli, le«l lo his abdication in l.'i.jo. In 
tliat year he I'esi^^iied tlic Ntd lic-rlands, the 
most dearly loveii of ail ins [lossessiona. to 
Ills sou IMiiIip, in llie followinj^ je.ir he 
icsifrned the Sp. possession^, and in 1558 
iu‘ foniially rc^if^iu'd th(‘ (Miipire. altiintij^h 
tii" iM’Mtiier Fenlinund laid iiccii emperor 
in all but name since 155;i, He spent (he 
tenia inintf three* years cf his lite m retire- 
ment at Yu-'t^* e **>e vall<‘\ of hstre- 
uaKliira, where he dh d m Scpi. 1558. 
Hersomilly C’. was popular. In Ins imlie> 
he WHS jit h'liM siueenj, but tin* inheritainv 
wliieli ho U'lL In IMnlili Ihmc diie r<‘suU.s 
Ills rellKiouH perHceutions wen* Hu* 
(Atroiiie of sincere eon\ietion, but weie 
unlnitnuate. 'I'he ThirtN Ye.ii*' war 
was in itself Ihe lotmal seijuome of (lu 
nealy of A\nrfibni-*r. See y\ A, M. .Mif^net, 
f"harU‘t*-Q>unf, 1851; K. Ainistronw, 
Kintn'ror('harh'fi V , H. H. M err! man. 

77/e fi'j'sr of thf Sinvwsh l^lininre, 1P2'>: 
H. M. Wyiulham l^ewis. ('hat ha r., lbH2. 

Charles VI. ( 1(185- 17 40 >, {'inpert»r of the 
Holy Horn, empire, se<‘ninl son of the 
Kmperor Leopold L, was born at Vienna. 
When the extinction of (he Sp. Hapshuix 
lioiiae became apparent, he was put 
forA^ard as the A list nan claimant to the 
Sr». inlj<*ritanee. Hy Ihe se<’oml Partition 
Treat.A he was to be rei o^rriis^'d as the kiii^ 
of Spain, blit on the demise of (iiark^s II. 
of Spain, liouls \IV. [irmfieally fore uj) 
(lie Partition Treaties He \va>, liowever. 
(iroelaimod hy the allies as kin^; of Spam, 
and went to Spain In t he early slant's of the 
war. He remained Ihiiv until 1711, 
mooting Avith very little sueecss, althonirli 
ho wa.s support e<i by llu* Catalans, and 
I'A'on entered Madrid. Hul he was ncAcr 
popular with the Sfi. peojile and in 1711 
he practically forloit^^d liis < lalm Avheii he 
iH^camo emperor, 'rhe idea nndorhinjr 
the war of the Sp. vSneecfSion w’as to 
preserve the balance of power, and C. Avas 
mfortned that on attempt to revive iho 
doinlnionH of Choplca V. would not lie 
permitted by the iiowers. He iiltiniatcly 
alMindoned Spain and turned Ids attentJoD 
to Rocuriiur (ho sucot^sslon to the Austrian 
throne for ids danjrhter, Maria Thert^sffc. 
He foreauAiv the struinDrJo Avhich must arise 
on his death tvlthont luak) heirs, and ho 
HHCTiOoed much in order to tret the 


PratriimlTe Sanction rceoj^idsed hy the 
powers. Durinsr his reiKn the aaot with 
the 'i’urks was brouKht to a sucx*essful 
issue by tlio treaty of PassaroAvitz, but 
lieforc the end of Ids rei^rn la* had lost 
almost all that ho gained by that treaty, 
lie d. in 17 4(», the last male of Ids houiiO. 

Charles 1. (HJDO-lb), kiiif? of Great 
Hritaiii and Ireland, the seeoiwl son of 
James J. and hi-^ AAite Anne of Denmark, 
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AAa*i 5. at Diinfermhiie in Nov. U»00. Ho 
was ertailed duke of Albany on his birth, 
duke of York in 1005, and four years after 
tlie death of ids elder brother he received 
the title of Prince of \N ales ( Hilti). At an 
/)u.rl.v litre ho took a li\ cIa interest in 
political mutters, and after HLM) fell under 
the inllnenee of lbu*kinKli«m- In 1623 he 
went lo Simlii in di‘>t:uise \Aith L4\iokintr< 
ham 111 an attempt to wm the infanta'a 
love by tins romantic adventure. The 
pair reached Madrid, but the Spnniardi^ 
Aivere too aatiite to alloAA their Hank to be 
thus turned. James lioped that, If hia 
son married tho infanta, the Spaniards 
would lie wcIlriB to interfere on behalf of 
his aoudnda^ Frederick of the Palatiiiata 
This the Spaniards had no Intention of 
clolnijr, but thought that Jaiues oufrbt to 
show some favour to the Kuk. CatboUos 
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though Janies could not do so without the 
consent of Parliament. They still held to 
these terms, and as Buokin^ham proved 
himself a poor negotiator, tho treaty with 
Spain was broken oflf and C. returned 
home, loudly denouncing the ill faith of 
the Spaulards and calling for war, and In 
1624 Parliament voted supplies for war 
with Spain. In the same year O. entered 
into a marriage contract with Henrietta 
Maria of France, and although both the 
king and tho prince declared that no 
tolerance would bo granted to tho 
Catholics by tho marriage treaty, this 
promise was not adhered to. lie im- 
mediately called Parliament together and 
promised no remission of tho ponal law's 
against tho Catholics; but already his 
duplicity w'tis known, and Parliament 
granted but small supplies and insisted 
upon the redress of grievauces. In 1625, 
tlio year in which he becamo king, he 
had married Henrietta Maria, who was 
allowed to set up a Catholic chapel at 
court and to hold Catholic services. In 
the following year the Catholic follow'crs 
of Henrietta Maria were sent back to 
France. In the meantime O. bad again 
come into collision with his second Parlia- 
ment, and although he tried to menace it, 
victory really rested with Parliament, 
lie w’as already Involved In rljillcuitles. 
and to these dilflculties was added a war 
with France. In 1628 hla third Parlia- 
ment met and passed the Petition of 
Bight, which forbade taxation without 
conseut of Parliament, and arbitrary and 
illegal imprisonment. C. was forced to 
consent to this. In 1627 the expedition to 
tho Isle of had failed, and in 1629 a 
similar expedition mot with a similar fate 
and Buckingham was assassinated at 
Portsmouth. In the* same yeor C. 
dissolved his third Parliament, but not 
until they had passed a resolution con- 
demning Innovations In rellrfon and the 
collection of tonnage and poundage. 
From 1629 to 1040 C. ruled without a 
Pftjllament. The eleven years’ tyranny 
Involved C. In many attempts to raise 
money for his Immcnllate neecis In 
almost every way ho roused tho antii>athy 
of his subjects; he levied tonnage and 
poundage, ho sequestered estates, and 
this policy led to the loss of tho support of 
London; he estab. a military tyranny in 
Ireland under Wentworth (ijtrafTord). 
In 16.34 he made his first levy of ship 
money, and In tho following year he made 
another levy, this time on the inland tns. 
as well. In 1638 came tho great Hamp- 
den case, when O/s right to levy ship 
money was acknowledged by tbo courts. 
His religious policy also rmisod tho 
ill-foellng of hla subjects. The High 
Choreb was favoured, tho Catholics 
tolerated, and the Puritans persecuted. 
Hla Swttlsh policy precipitated matters. 
In 1633 ho had visited Scotland for his 
Soottiab coronation: In 1636 Laud*a 
liturgy was intM>ducod. in 1637 this led 
to a Hot in St. Oiles^a Cathedral and to 
the signing of the Covenant. A general 
aaaemDly was called, but when ibis 
aeaembW proposed to discxiBS episcopacy 
It was diasolvcd by tho nigh commlsaloner. 


The assembly, however, refused to dis- 
solve and abolished episcopacy. Having 
done this. It prepared to meet the king 
in arms. The king, finding hlniseif 
unable to raise sufficient forces, on the 
advl(M3 of Strafford called Parliament. 
The Short Parliament mot In 1640; It 
proposed to discuss grievances and was 
immediately dissolved, lie again wont 
N. to attack tho Scots, and again found it 
Impossible to meet force with force. 
Tho result was that peace wa.s made with 
tho Scots practically on their own terms, 
and C. turned his attention to England, 
w’hero iu Nov. 1640 he called the Long 
Parliament. The result of the cloven 
years’ tyranny had been hopeless fallui'c. 

The Parliament which met in 1640 was 
In no mood for trlfilng. The Imprisoned 
members of his third Parliament had 
bitter personal grievances, and the w’liole 
country was In favour of reform. Tho 
execution of Stafford w'as immediately 
decidcjl on by tho Long Parliament, and 
olihough C. had sworn that not one hair 
of his head should he touched, he was 
ultimately forced to consent to the 
execution of bis great minister. C.. In 
fact, treaclieroiisly sacrificed his loyal 
servitor to fears for the queen’s safety. 
Parliament forced concession after con- 
cession out of C. Parliament vvo-s only to 
ho dissolved with its own consent, tlie 
Star Chamber and High Comroisslou 
Court were abolished, an<l ship money was 
declared illegal. C. won, liowover, still 
Intriguing and still trying to find some 
way in which he could escape from the 
clutches of Parllarneut. In 1641 ho was 
forced to listen to the Grand Heruon- 
stranco, and early in Jan. 1642 ho made 
the disastrous attempt to Imprison tho 
five members. This lll-stnrrea attempt 
was motived by knowledge of an 
impending impeachment of tho queen 
herself. He rode back to Whitehall after 
his failure amidst cries of ‘Privilege of 
Parliament.* and now began to prepare for 
war. Hull refused to admit C. In April 
1642, and in Aug. O. raised his standard 
at Nottlrigbain. The onrlv stages of tho 
war went on the whole In his favour, but 
after tlie advent of Cromwell’s Ironsides 
victory after victory fell to tho Parlla- 
ineutarians. Tho two great disasters 
with which tho king met were Marston 
Moor and Nasoby, w'hcre the Now Model 
Army crushed the Royalists utterly. 
On May 5, 1646, tho king surrendered to 
the ^eots at Newark, and was taken to 
Newcastle. Ho was four months In 
captivity at Holmby House, near North- 
am])U)n, whenco he sent b|s answer to the 
Newcastle propositions concerning the 
militia, Presbyterian, and other matters. 
But in tho midst of tho negotiation with 
the Parliament ho was seized on Juno 3, 
1647, by Cornet Joyce under military 
InstructionH and. soon afterwards, when 
the army occiiplod Londoft, C. was placed 
at Hampton Court. Ho was soma throe 
months there, but esc^M on Nov. 11, 
1647, to Carlsbrooke oistle, and from 
there he made fresh offers conoemlng 
Presbyterianism and the control of the 
militia. But soon afterwards ho refused 
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bis assent to various Hills on the militia 
and pari, adjournments, with the result 
that both Houses of Parliament now 
resolved to hold no further coTnnuinl- 
cation with him. Meanwhile O. had 
taken the fatal atop which was to Involve 
him in complete disaster: at tho end of 
Deo. 1G47 he entered Into tho ‘engrage- 
ment* with the Soots which resulted 
In the second Civil war and the determina- 
tion of the ultra-Puritans to brlnt; him 
to execution. In Jan. 1640, Parliament, 
haviut{ boon cleared of all possible 
supporters of tho king by Pride's purge, 
resolved to bring tlie king l)ofort* a high 
<‘ourt of Justice. On the l‘Jth tho trial 
begtin. The king refused to recognise 
tlio jurisdiction of the eonrt, and on 
tho whole behaved with magnificent 
dignity and self-possession. HN execu- 
tion. however, was resolvtMl upon, he w’as 
l»rought up to hear tho sentence passed 
upon him on the 27th, and was not 
allowed to make any answer to tho 
chargers. Ho was executed before Whlto- 
liall Palace on Jan. 30, liLs lost word 
l)clng * Remember 1* Consult tlie Maseres 
Papers, which include iniich contemporary 
evidence of the relations between C. and 
I'nrllanicnt, Including an account by 
JlcnxiJ (Lord) Holies, Calendars of State 
Papers, 1625 ^ 9 , 1 S.'S -97; histories of 
tho period by Edward llydc, earl of 
Clarendon; J. U. Green; H. Stullum; F. 
Gnlxot; and L. von Ranke; and, especially, 
S, R. Gardiner, Historu of Knaland, 1603 - 
1642 , 180,3-82. 1883-84, and Historic of the 
( treat Civil U'nr, 1 SS 6 -U 1 . 1 893. See also 
I. D’lsracli, Commentaries on the Life and 
lieiffn of Charles /, 1828-31; E. Hrucc 
(ed.) letters of Charles (he First to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, 1856; E. R, Chancellor, 
Life, of Charles /., 1600 -^ 5 . 1886; J. G. 
Muddiman, Trial of Charles /., 1928; 
find the elaborate lives by Sir J. Skelton, 
1898; A. Foa, 1904; F. M. G. lllgham, 
1932; E. Wingfield -Strut ford, Charles, 
King of England, 1600 - 1637 ’, King 
i Charles and King Ppm, and 

King Charles the Morlf/r, 

1949. 

Charles II. (HlSO-Sri). king of threat 
Hritain and Ireland, wjis h. on May 29 
at St. James’s Palace. During the Civil 
war ho was with his fotiuT during the 
t‘arly events, hiiL afler the defeat at 
Nasfthy ho went to Faltnoulli, and from 
tlienee to Seilly. From Scilly he went to 
join the queen In I'nrls, and be remained 
there for two years. On the exeentlon of 
his father in 1649, he va.ss immediately 
proclaimed king in Scotland. He pro- 
jected an Invasion of Trelainl, but in I 66 t». 
having signed the Solemn I.euguo and 
Covenant, he embarked for Scotland. 
On landing In Scotland he found himself 
in tho power of tlie covenanting party, and 
w as mode to take a niiinher of oaths which 
lie had no Intention of keeping. On .Inn. 
I, 1651, he was crowned at Seone, and on 
.Sept. 3 his forces, having penetrated 
England as far as Worcester, were 
defcMit*'d by CminwcM. C., who dis- 
tinguished hinwelf by Ins brarery during 
I lie battle, fled, and after wandering In 
fllsgnise throughout the country for six 


weeks, now concealed in an oak-tree at 
Boscobel. now riding disguised as a 
serving-man, and anon hiding in Stone- 
henge, with a price set on his head, ho 
at lengt.h esea,ped in safety to France, 
in 16.‘>4, relations between England and 
France having altered, he was forced to 
quit France, and spent the rest of his 
years of exile in wandering frcmi one 
country to another. He tried to induce 
various of the great powers to help in hia 
restoration, but failed. The death of 
Cromwell iu Sept. 1658 chonged affairs in 
England considerably, and from that 
time hia ultimate retuni was only a matter 
of time, and was eventually brought 
about through the influonee of (^eo^ge 
Monck, duke of Albemarle, who conducted 
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the fiegol lotions with the exile, fin 
Monek’s advice C. in April 16(>0 i^sm*d tlie 
Declaration of Hrt^da (wbieii was mainlv 
the work of Clarendon) after a Itoyali-.t 
ri'-ing had been put down in the previous 
>enr. and early In ^fay he wa.s deeiared 
king at Westmln.stor. ' Towards tho end 
of tho month he bet. forth from Dreda ami 
landed at Dover, where lie was received 
with enthusiasm everywhere, the nation 
dn^udmg a military riespoti>m above nil 
things. Rut the general rejoicings were 
soon to ccn.se. C. hml returned trom his 
travels with two ideas firmly implanted 
in Ids mind: ho would not again go on bis 
travels, and he would have his own way 
in his own affairs. Innate selfishness Is 
the dominant note in tho whole of the 
policy of C reign. The first wren 
years of Itia t'etgn were pns.sc*d under tho 
domination of Clarendon. The Hestora- 
tion settioinent was not followed by any 
very great persecution, a number of tho 
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regicides were executed, but on the 
whole the Restoi’otlon wa^ tolerant. The 
Cavalier I Parliament, however, restored 
the Church in England, and in a .similar 
njanner bishops were restored to Scotland. 
The early years of the reign were dis- 
graced by the Dutch war, during which the 
Dutch even sailed up the Thames and 
destroyed the shipping there. In 
Clarendon was dismissed, and Hucking- 
ham and Arlington bt'came tiio chief 
ministers; these, togetlier with Lauder- 
dale. Ashley, and Clifford, formed in 
1672 the famous Cabal. It wns during 
this period that C. entered into those 
clo.se relations with France which made 
him proetically the pensioner of the Fr. 
king. gabled him incidentally a fresh 
mistress in Louise de K6rounlle, and cost 
England her natural foreign policy, which 
was obviously to attack the aggrandise- 
ment of France. No act of O.’s reign 
more unpopular than the sale (1662) 
of Dunkirk. In 1670 were signed the 
two secret treaties of Dover, the first 
of which pledged C. to the overthrow of 
IProtcstantisin and gave him a peiLsion of 
16200,000 per annum. The Cabal ministry 
met with considerable opposition in tlic 
country, and many of the acts of the king 
and his ministers at this time were 
unpopular in the extreme. The ‘stop 
of the exchequer’ ruined a number of 
people, and the second Declaration of 
Indulgence was declared illegal by 
Farliament, and the Test Act was passeii, 
Danby now became the cliicf minister, 
blit even he was carried away by the 
policy of his royal master, and another 
treaty with France was signed, a treaty 
which gave France the control of our 
foreign policy. By secret treaties In 
1676-78 and by intriguing with the 
opposition, Louis XIV. achieved his 
purpose — to cut England off from 
continental politicos. In 1677, however, 
William of Orange married Mary, the 
eldest daughter of .fames, duke of York. 
Danby, wlio^e share in the treaty with 
France was di.sclose<l by Louis XIV. in 
revenge for his having brought about tins 
marriage, only cscajicd impeaclirncnt liy 
the dissolution of I’ai’liauient. Jii the 
meantime the country liad been agitated 
by the Popish Plot, a s<‘lieine put forward 
by Shaftesbury and the ultra-Prot>estant 
party. met it in the liest po.ssible way. 
He recognised that it liad n‘ceived general 
credence in the country, and he allowed 
it to continue, knowing full \ve1l that In 
the course of time tlie falseness nf it would 
be discovered. The Prot<j.«tant party 
now pressed for the exclusion of James, 
duke of York, from the crown. C., 
whilst reiterating that he would never 
consent to the Exclusion Bill, sent .Tames 
out of the country for a short time, and 
declared hD pleasure at the attempts 
to convert him to Protestantism. The 
exclusioni.sts, .however, wont too far in 
aesorting the claim of James, duke of 
Monmouth, C.’s Illegitimate son by Lucy 
Walters. In the Parliament of Oxford, 
by insisting on the recognition of the 
duke of Monmouth* they caused the 
diseolution of Parliament, and 0. appealed 


to the nation at large, v\hit;h .supixirtcil 
him against the extremists. For the 
rest of the reign C. was supreme, he 
continued liis Intrigues with France, 
and did all he could to help on the 
aggrandisement of that country. II is 
popularity was immeuse, and was 
increased by the discovery of the Hyc 
House Plot, for which Sidney and Russell 
paid the extreme penalty, and he gradu- 
ally began 1o aliempt the restoration of 
the Catholic religion. His movements in 
this direction w'cre barely apfiarent when 
he d. He declared himself a Rom. 
Catholic oil liis deathbed, lie loft no 
children by his wife, but a nuiiierous 
progeny by his many niisires.ses. By Nell 
tlwynn (1650-87) was futlier ol 

Cliarlca Beauelcrk, duke of St. A Ilians 
(1670-1726). Louise de Kfjroualle (1619- 
1731), wlio was made iluehess of Poris- 
moulh (1672) and duchesso d’Aubigny in 
IGHl, w^as mother, by C., of (Jharles 
Ijennox, duke of Richmond (1672-1723). 
Other mistresses wei*e ‘la belle Stewart’ 
(duchess ot Richmond) and the du<•he^^ 
of Mazarin. the histories mentioned 

under (diaries I.; the diaries of Pepys and 
Evelyn; A. Hamilton, M^inDnes de la vir 
da comte du Clraniniont, 1713 (trails. A. 
Boyer, 1714); Calendar of State l*at)ers. 
16.19-67, 1860; 1). Masson. The Lije oj 
John Milton, 1859-74; W. II. Ainsworth, 
Old St, Caul's, 1841; P. Cunningham, 
The Story of Nell Gwynri, 185*2. 189.3, 
S. E. Hoskins, Charles It. in ttie Channel 
Islands, 1854; J. F. Molloy, Royalty 
Restored, 1885; E. Scott, Kino in Rxile, 
1905; R. Cr.iwfiiiMi, The Last Days oj 
Charles Jl.. 1909; U. N. Williams, Rival 
Sultanas, 1915. Lives by W. Harris, 
1766; O. Airy, 1901; A. Br.\ont, 1931. 
See also TI. ('. Foxcroft’s Life of Halifax, 
w'hicli con lams Halifax's ‘ChaiucBu* of 
Charles If.,’ 1898. 

Charles III. the Simple (879-920), king 
of France, the posthiirnoiis son of Louis 
the .Stammerer. He w^as not called to the 
throne on the ih'ath of Charles the Fat, 
bccauM* (tf his rxbreme youth, lii 893. 
however, lie was recognised hy some of the 
nobility ns king, and was crowned at 
Rheims. He forced the dv fit-to king, 
Odo. to cede him Neiistria, and ultimatelv, 
on the death of Odo. he hecaiiie king of nil 
France. His reign is of great liiiportaiice 
owing to the fact that by the treaty of 
Saint-Clair-siir-Epte ho ceded Normainly 
to the Norse leader Kollo, and thus cstab. 
the future duchy of Normandy. The 
growth of the riower of the king, however, 
roused the jealousy of the nobles, wlio 
mode a consiiirucv against him and phu*ed 
Robert on the throne. Tlio Holiertians 
were defeated, but C. himself was by 
treachery captured and Imprisoned. Ho 
d. at P6ronne. 

Charles IV. the Fair (129 4-1323), last 
of the direct Capetian lino, snccccded 
hlfl brother, Philip V. He tried to con- 
tinue the policy of augmenting the power 
of the central authority At the expense of 
baronial i»ower, but In order to obtain 
money ho resorted to dubious methods, 
such, for example, a,s the oonflscatlon of 
the property of the Lombard merchants. 
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Uo arranged with his sister Isabella the 
plot vvhicli finally overthrew Edward II. 

Charles V. (13^7-80). king of France, 
NOinetiines styled C. the Wise. He 
was the son of King John II., and nar- 
rowly escaped the fate of his father at 
the battle of Poitiers. During the 
iinpriKoninent of John in England he 
neted as ruler of the country. The 
l)eginnln‘j: of the Ihindred Years war with 
England had brought many ditliculfies to 
the Kr. monarchy, and (^. was called upon 
to face these. The 8tates-(.jenernl w hen it 
met had demanded reforms which w-oiild 
have given them great i)ow'ers, and would 
have made the king practically a con- 
stitutional ^lonnrch. 'riie merchant and 
bourgeois classes liad seized their oppor- 
tunity to compel the ruler to make 
rctorms, and In 13.i8 the Jacquerie added 
< o the d itliculties of t-he ( irovvn. 1 ‘olitically 
C.’s great struggle was with the king of 
Navarre (Charles the Dad), whom he 
idtimatel\ managed to overcome. The 
t!*eaty ol l_tr6tiguy brought with it tlie 
return ot J(dm, who, however, was unable 
to raise Ins ransom, and returned to 
England, where he d. iu 1 .304. C. was now 
able with the aid of Dertrand du (iuosclin 
to put dow'ii the most formidalde of ids 
toes and to get rid of a number of the 
I roc companies tliat were ravaging the 
country, and «Md ^ -vas at last restored. 
W ar was now renew'cil with the Kng., and 
C was sucriesstul in winning tn, attra* tn. 
(intil by 138U only a few tiis. remained m 
l‘'ng. hands. In 1378 he made a pre- 
mature att^empt to annex the duchy' of 
lirittany to the Fr. Crown, hut Ins 
attempt brought in its tram u national 
iMng llefore any settlement was made 
(\ (i. C. w'as no soldier, and he ow’ed his 
-.nccesscs largely to his well -chosen 
advisciN and administrators. Ifo was 
<1 versatile student, and collected a l.arge 
lilirury of works on uslrolog.v, law, and 
philosophy, at tlic Louvre, which eventu- 
ally formed the nucleus ot the />thliofhe(jue 
Ifovdlr. I,r‘ttci*s of C. ai’c m J. J. Cliarn- 
pollion-Figeac’s Lettres dv rots id dc n inefi. 
vol. ii. See Froissart, ( 'hroturlett; 

Denoist, Pohcu of Charlva C., 1874; JL 
Dclaeiianel, llistoiro dr ('harJrs C., 1908, 

Charles VI. (13(>S -14‘23), son of (diaries 
V. and the first of tiic Fr. piinces to bear 
the title of the Dauphin from hirth He 
siiei'eeded to the throne at the age of 
twelve, and during ins minonty France 
was governed liy tlic diiki's of Herry and 
\n.joii. The excesses of the regent* 
lirouglit with them rebellion m the chief 
tns, of both N. and S. I'raiicc, The N 
rebels were at first successliil in winning 
for themselves terms, hut those of the S. 
were ruthlessly crushed. The F^ng. gave 
some aid to the relicls. and (’. prepared a 
fleet for the invasion of Fngland. His 
forces amruinted, acoordinv to Froissart, 
to 20,000 men-at-arms, ‘20.000 cross-bow- 
men, partly (Genoese, and ‘20,000 ‘.st^ut 
varlets.’ A fleet almost innumerable, 
1‘287 vessels according to some, w'as 
i-olloeted on the coast of Flanders; and 
an enorinoiis wooden bulwark was eoti- 
strncted capable of sheltering. It was said, 
the whole army from the dreaded arc^hery 


of England; it could be taken to pieces 
and replaced at pleasure. Hut various 
delays, whether from contrary wdnds or 
other causes, prevented the sailing of the 
fleet, or a tempest so for shattered it as to 
frustrate its object. In 1388 C. as-ser^ed 
his authority by driving from power the 
royal dukes and appointing mini.sters of 
his owm, who. bet'ause of their liumble 
origin, were called the marmousels. 
In 1392, however, 0., wdiose constitution 
iiatl been undermined by excesses, had his 
first fit of madness, and this was followed 
by others of such frequent occiirrcmce^is to 
show' that it w'ould he unlikely that C. 
w'ould be al)lc to rule pei>ionally. The 
royal dukes immediately regained their 
power in France, and the struggle com- 
menced hetweeu the Hurgundians and the 
Orleanists. FIxternally, during the latter 
years of the century’, affaiiN were quiet. 
I’eaeo had bc/cn restored with England, 
but this again was upset by the deposition 
of Hif hard II. (C.’s son-in-law) and tlie 
accession of Heiu*y IV. The stru^le 
between the Hurgundians and Orleaiiisls 
was now pronounced, and matters were 
lirouglit to a liead by the murder of 
(Orleans in 1407. The Hurgiindlana for 
tlie time held the upper hand, and in 
league with the I’arisinns forced the king 
to do their will. Tn HI 3 the OrleanLsts 
entered Pans and drove the Hurgundians 
into the arms of England, with whom 
thev concluded an alliance. Henry V, 
I»ut forward the claim to the Fr. cro>vn 
and invaded Franc’c. In 1415 .\gincouit 
was fought, and in 1418 I’aris was 
laptured liy the Hurgundians. In the 
following y(‘ar John the Fearless was 
assassinated, an<l the Hurgundians 
dertmtely heiame the allies of the Eng. 
In 14*20 the treaty of Troyes, followeii by 
the marriage of Ileriry V. to the daughter 
of took place, and Henry became 
practically master of France. See Frois- 
sart’s ('hro7iirJes Lrttres de rois, vol.'ll, 
feonlaining corresiiondOTK^e ol (’harle.s V. 
and (.’harles VI, in Lrf/rr.s de rviss ft de 
reinr.'i, printed bv .f. J. (’hampollion- 
Figeae. 1839), and F. Funek-Hreiitano 
Le Molten Atjv, 19 ‘ 2 ‘ 2 . 

Charles VII, (1403-01), king of 
France, Hie tlfth son of (diaries VL. 
heeanie lientenant -general of tlie kingdom 
in 1417. His power and anthontv, 
however, sank after the miirdiM- of John 
the Fearless in 1 119, and by the treaty of 
Troves he was passetl over in the sue- 
eessioii to the crown He retired to 
Mehun, near Itourges. and remained 
there for .some time On In'- father's 
death lie was recognised as kiii^ of Fninre 
by tlie S. provs.. but lie gradiiaJIv lost 
ail hold on the N.. and ilie victories of the 
Eng. during the oarl.v part of tiis reign lost 
him still more f»ov\er. I’liC central provs. 
of France were In vol veil in internal civil 
struggles, and c;. scenu'd to have no hopo 
of success vvlien the Maid of Franco* 
came to his rescue and led him to sucooss 
after suceoss, Orleans vvaa eaidured, and 
he was crowned at Uheima. hut even then 
the ingratitude of the court fiarty gave 
Jeanne d’Are a prisoner to the hands of 
the Eng. I^tcr in Ida reign recognised 
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tho serviiM?8 of the ‘Maid of France.* 
After 1435 affairij in Franco osaumed a 
brighter state, since the duke of Burgundy 
joined forces with the Fr. in driving out 
tho Eng. The Eng. were gradually 
driven out of their Fr. possessions until 
by 1455 they retained only Calais. In 
the meantime C. had had diniculties to 
faro at home, and had managed to restore 
order both amongst the nobility and the 
people. Most of tho king’s councillors 
were drawn from tho bourgeoisie, and most 
of C.’s ministers served him well; for this 
i*eason the title of Charles the Well Served 



IS often applied to him. During his reign 
the power of the cent ml authority was 
greatly increased and b> tho end of his 
reign France had once more begun to 
settle down to days of i)eace and pros- 
perity. The hitat. of the reign of C. VH. 
has been writUui by two modern writers, 
ValJet de Viriville, UmUnre. de. Charles VII. 
et de son fpoque and O, du 

Fresno de lieaucourt, llUtnire de Charles 
VII. (1881-91). .Jean (’harticr's flistoire 
de Charles VI i. was rc-cdited m 1858-51) 
by de VlriviJlc. 

Charles VIII. (1470-98), king of Franc<% 
the only son of Louis XI. He succeeded 
his father, and although ho wa.s declared 
capable of ruling he left the gov. of the 
country in the ,;hand8 of hfs sister, Anne 
of Heaujeu. lie married in 1491 the 
duchess of Brittany, thus uniting the 
last independent duchy in France to 
the monarchy. In 1492 ho took up 
the reins of gov. for ..hlmaelf. Imbued 


witii wide and romantic projects, ho 
decbled to attempt to obtain the kingclnni 
of Naples, to rectmqucr tho K. empire, 
and to become Its emperor. To obtain 
this desire ho sacrificed everything; ho 
entered Naidcs in 149,'», i»ut was unablu 
to proceed any further with his plan slnc<^ 
a conlitioij of tho powers was formed 
£U?aiTist him. He was loreed to return 
to France, and here, ^vtiil-it preparing 
for a second expedition, ho illod. 

Charles IX. (1.'i50-74), king of Franco, 
the third sou of Henry II, and Catherine 
de* Modiel. Ho sueeoeded to tho throno 
at tho ago of Um, and naturally tho ciiief 
power still remained in tho hands of 
the queen motluT. Ho was a youth of 
oxtremo weakness, and had very (ineer 
tastes. He was passionately devoted 
to the cluiae, but his excesses undermined 
his constitution. He married in 1570 
Elizabotli of Austria. On tho appciiranee 
of (.’oligny at tiie Fr. court, tic Klu)W'od 
great friendliness, but bis weakness and hK 
fanalicisni wei-e- so clcvcrlv iilayed on iiy 
tiio (’atbolie party that in 1572 wjis 
perpotrnted tile massaere of St. Hartholo- 
mcw'*s Day. After thi.s event C. aged 
rapidly, and at tlio time of ids deatli ho 
appeared to be an old man worn out by 
fever ami nightmare. See S. Desjardins, 
Charles IX., 1873; li. Hattifol. Lc SMe 
de la Uenaissance (190!); trans. 1910), and 
L. Komier, CatholUfues et llui/ueuols d In 
cour de Charles IX., 1924. 

Charles X. (17.57-1830), king of Fraueo. 
the son of the Dauphin, tho son of Loui-i 
XV., and lienco a brother of Louis XVI.. 
h. at Wrs.aillch. His youth liad I>een 
passed m the wildest dissipatioTus. and 
ho ha*l niado himself ami his party 
excccdingjy unjiopiilar in France. He 
beeuiMC tlie leuiler of the ultra- Koyallsts 
on the outbreak of the Fr. Devolution, 
ami in 1789 lie, left F'r.inee to tioenme 
tiic leader of tlie ihnigrf^s. He visited many 
of the courts of Europe, attempting to 
gain help for the Royalist party, lii 
1795 he Jancled in France to put himself 
at the head of the rising of La Voiid^e, but 
his courage failed him, and he left tho 
Royalists of tho W., unsupported, to l )0 
criLshed by the ferocity of lloche. Ho 
lived for the rest of his period of exile 
in Holyrood l*alacxi, and later at IlartwoJl. 
In 1814 he returned to France, and during 
tho reign of his brother Louis XVIIT. 
ho was at the head of tho party of ultra- 
Royalists and was 8iiccc.Sfiful in gaining 
tho day for tho part y of rea<-‘tlon. On his 
acceasion in 1821 ho speedily ijocame 
popular, but his popularity was not 
Increased by the olivloiia efforts w'hleli 
be made to restore ‘Hoyajistn’ in Franco 
on the bo-sis of the divine right of ktn^. 
His reactionary mensuree soon made him 
exceedingly unpopular, <md In 1825 ho 
was openly insulted In tiie streets. Ho 
had no desire to become fi constituMonal 
monarch, and although h0 was compelled 
to get rid of the unpQpular minister 
VilJdlo be still showed no' signs of giving 
up tho Royalist pretensions. The com- 
promise ministry wdilch ho set up failed 
to please him, and he dismissed It. In 
1830. tho elections having gone against 
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liini and finding vioJcnt opposition in the 
( tianiber of Deputies, he suspended the 
constitution. The result was the out- 
bivak of a revolution which C. at first did 
not treat seriously. But ho retired 
fi'om Paris, ard, wlicn the seriousness of 
tiio state of alTairs was evident, ho 
abdicated in favour of his grandson. 
JiOuis Philippe, duke of Orleans, however, 
uas chosen king, and C. retired again to 
Bngland. lie died at Oi ritz, where he had 
ri‘tired for his health. See A, de Lamartine, 
fJistoire de la liestaiiration, 

P. Vedrenne, Vie de CharlM A’., 1879; 

J. de Saiut-Arniand, La Cour de Charles 
A'., 1892; J. M. S. Allison, Thiera and 
the French Monorchy^ 192G; J. Lucas- 
Dnbreton, Le CtmUe d* Artois, Charles X., 
1927. 

Charles II. UCCl-1700), king of Spain. 
M*n of the old age of Philip Vl. Ho was 
1‘iom infancy weak, deformed, and 
iliscaacd, hut his birth was received with 
• icclamation by the Spaniards, who 
dreaded the scttlenient of the succession 
<iue8tlon. For years he was not allowed 
(o walk, and his education, because of his 
ucaknesH, was neglected. But it quickly 
Ik came apparent that the king would never 
iiile, and tlic whole of his reign was taken 
nil with Ht niggles between the Austrian 
and Fr. parties e* court. Kncb of these 
“Cored a triuiiipii by iTnaiging a marriage 
for tlic king. The Fr. party married him 
to a Fr. princess, and on her death he 
uas married to an Austrian princess. It 
wHvS obvious throughout the reign that 
on the death of the question of sne- 
c<*sHion woubl be disjmlcd. The Fr. 
party contlnuallv drummed into the ears 
(»f the king the fact that only the power 
of Franco could save the Sp. Empire 
troin dlsmemberrneut. whilst C. himself 
(ould barely be persuaded to assimilate 
this fact owing to his extreme pride in 
the house of llapsbuig. Finallv, on his 
deathbed, he was practically forced to 
Mgn a will leaving the Sp. dominions to 
Philip of Anjou, grandson of ]/Ouis XIV. 

Charles III. (1710-88), king of .Spain, 
tlio eldest son of Philip V of Spain by 
bis marriage to Klizabctli Farneso of 
I'arma. He was duke of I’nrma by right 
of his mother, and spent liis early youth 
in Italy. Tn 1784 ho been mo king of the 
Two Sicilies, and those la* mastered by 
sheer force of anus, although he was not 
a great soldier, nor had he any special 
liking for arms. Ho early showed great 
hostility towards tJrcat Hritaln, a foot 
which Influenced his foreign policy at a 
Inter date, and which was probably duo to 
the fact that at the beginning of the war 
of the Austrian Snceossion ho had been 
forced to remain neutral under threat of 
bombardment by the Eng. licet. On the 
death of .Ferdinand VI. of Spain, he 
succeeded to the throne. His foreign 
policy was not noted for its cnllghtineut. 
Ho signed the family compact with Franco, 
and took part in the later phases of the 
Seven Years war against England some- 
what disastrously. He again joined the 
Fr. in 1779 in their attacks upon England 
during the Ainer. War of Independence. 
But bis Internal policy is a great contrast 
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to his foreign policy. Whilst king of 
the Two Sicilies he had shown his desiro 
to act as an enlightened and benevolent 
despot, now he proceeded to carry out 
that policy still further. He forced the 
Spaniards to adopt sanitary reforms. Ho 
recognised that tho power of the Church 
had become too great, and ho curbed it. 
Ho destroyed the Society of Jesus in 
Spain, and reduced the number of mon- 
astic buildings. In spite of this somewhat 
drostio policy he always remained a true 
son of the Church. Hoads and canals 
were constructed, and altogether the 
period may be regarded as oho of great 
prosperity for Spain. C. dieil just on tlie 
eve of the Fr. Revolution. See J. 
Addison, Charles the 7'kird oj Spain, 
1900; F. Bousseau, It^gne de Charles III. 
d'Fspogne, 175 ^- 88 , 1907. 

Charles IV. (1748-1819), king of Spain, 
the second son of Charles III. Ho w^as 
noted during his youth for bis extreme 
strength, being a man of fine physical 
build, lie succeeded his father in 1788, 
but devoted his time to the chase, 
leaving the gov. of the country to be 
administered by the queen and her lover, 
(jlodoy. Ho was terrified by the excesses 
of the Fr. Revolution, and attempted 
by a policy of extreme reaction to prevent 
the growth of a ‘reforming' party in 
Spain. He vras a man of great credulity, 
and it is most probable that he never 
understood the relations of Godoy and 
his qu(M5n. In fact, ho always had great 
faith in his minister, and even went so 
far in 1808 as to abdicate to save him. 
He took refuge in France, where he 
ubdieatcil in favour of Napoleon; ho was 
a strong iiellcwer in tho theory of divliu* 
right, and probably saw nothing wrong 
in his action in betraying his people. Ho 
died at Rome. 

Charles VII., king of Sweden during the 
middle of tho twelfth century. Helped 
to organise* the Chri.stinn Church in that 
country and created the archbishopric 
of Hpsala, 11 Cl. 

Charles VIII. {d. 1470), elected king ot 
Sweden in 1149. His name was originally 
Karl Knutssen Bends. Ho was forced 
to retire before Christopher of Bavaria in 
1411, and after the death of the latter 
prince was restored, but had again on 
two occasions to seek safety In flight. 
After bis dealt) the three kingiloins of 
Scandinavia wore again unJtcil. 

Charles IX. (1550-1611 ). king of Sweden, 
third and youngest son of (lustavus Vasa, 
and is known prlneijiaJly by his stern 
Calvinism and bis struggles In order to 
obtain tho recognition of Sw'cden as a 
Rrotestant notion. In 15GH he was the 
lender of the rebellion against Eric HI., 
and he was involved m struggles with 
.John III. during tho greater part of that 
king’s reign. When SIgisinund, n Catho- 
lic, and already king of Poland, succeeded 
to tho Swedish throne in 1592, C. cAme 
forwrurd as tho cliainpiou of Protestantism. 
IIo was appfilnted regent in 1595, and 
became king :n 1600, when Sigismuncl 
was deposed. He did not, however, 
assume the title until 1604, and was not 
actually crowned until 1607. Ills foreign 
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policy, which Is the moat Important 
aspect of his reigu, involved him in wars 
with Ilussiu and Denmark, which w'cre 
not siicoesaful. His importance is duo 
to the fact that ho prepared the vay for 
his {^rcat son. Gustaviis Adolphus, liy 
his fervent Protestant policy. 

Charles X. (1 022-00). kiniur of Sweden, 
and nephew of Gustiivus Adolphus. A 
KTeat warrior king, lie took part in the lator 
campaign of the Thirty Years war, but 
was for a short time forccii to remain 
inactive hy the treaty of Westphalia 
(1048). He was the recognised heir to 
the Swcdisli ihi'one, to which ho sncecedcd 
on the abdication of Queen Christina. 
Jn 1655 he determined upon war with 
Poland, and called the lliksdag to grant 
him supplies. Uc gatlienid together a 
great army and navy and attacked the 
Poles. Warsaw was easily won, and after 
a long siege CracoAV fell also, and Poland 
appeared to be eonqiiercHl, hut the Poles 
were stirred to the dciith of their nalional 
feeling by tliesc events, and forced the 
Swedes to retire from tlie siege of Czenst- 
ochowa, winch had iield out for over ten 
weeks. This success roused ( he feelings 
of the Poles to a very high degree, and 
the Polish army became again active. 
C., who desired the commest of liranden- 
Imrg, was by his unfortunate position 
forced to buy the support of the elector 
at the price of Prussian indepcmlenee, 
and in the following year tho Danes 
declared war against him. This hel[>ed 
rather than hindered him since he w'as 
able to gi\e up the Polish campaign on 
the same justification and concentrate 
against Dimmark. He attacked from tho 
S., but his most astounding fout^ were the 
crossing of the Little and Great Hclts 
with his army over the ice. The effect 
of his unique movement was to crush 
the Danes who immediately opened 
negotiations for pence (1658) and agreed 
to the cession of large tracts of tx?r. C. 
however, again without warning attacked 
tho Danes in the midst of these negotia- 
tions, and it was only with considerable 
diJticnlty that he could he persuaded to 
reopen negotiations with them. In 1000, 
^vtlen he was meditating an attack upon 
Norway, and had crossed to Sweden to 
persuade the Riksdag to grant him further 
supplies, he died, worn out probably 
with tho strenuous life he hail led. See 
M. J. J. Velhull, Snriufs fiisforia: 
Storhedstid, IHll-l7is, 1877-81: E. 
Uaamant, ll'ar on the Sorth and Peace 
of Oliva, 1893; G. Jones, Diplomatic 
Relations hetv^een Cromuell and Charles 
X.f 1897; J. Stefdnson, Denmark and 
Sweden, 1916. 

Charles XI. (1655-97), king of Sweden, 
succeeded to the throne at the age of 
four, being the only son of Charles X. 
His education, both general and particular.' 
was shamefully neglected by the regents, 
and C. was practically illiterate when he 
woa called upon to rule tho state and to 
make the final struggle against Denmark. 
The whole court was corrupt and de- 
graded, yet G. showed great courage and 
skill in tackling the dlfflcultlos of the 
situation. lie commanded his armies 


In person, and spent much time and 
thought in preparing for the national 
struggle. He defeated the Danes at 
Fyllebro in 1672, and in the same year ho 
defeated Cliristiaii V. of Denmark in tlu^ 
great battle at Lund. Tho battle w^as 
hardly contested, niul although the 
losses of the .Swedes were great, .still 
they gained the victory and practicnily 
annihilated the forces of Denmark. In 
1078 he again defeated tho Danes at the 
battle of Malmo, and in the following 
yi'ars was forced to ('onsont to a poa<‘<' 
dictated hy Louis \1V. Tho rest of his 
reign w^as devoted t<) the estab, of Sweden 
ui)on a houiul basis, and to the rectification 
of hc»* tinnncial posit ion. IVacticalJy ovcl•^ 
side of the administration was overhaulctJ. 
finandal matters wi‘rc looked into, com- 
merce encouraged, and church gov. and 
nliicatiou reformed. O. ilied in 1097, 
leaving hehmd him a repntahoii whieh 
plates him high in rank amr)ngst th(‘ 
kings of Sweden. 

Charles XII. (1082-1718). king ot 
Sweden, the only surviving son of CliarJes 
XJ. lie was given an extrafinimarih 
careful training in every inspect wIkmi 
young. At an early ago he showed 
coihsiderahle natural ability. Ho was 
a gootl rider, a good marksman, and in 
matlienuities ami languages he ex eel led. 
Ho was also carefully trained In matter'^ 
of administration, and at an early agt' 
was interested in all tluj duties of In'! 
station. He succeeded his father in 1697. 
and was given tho fuIJ sovereignty at 
onee. Ho was generally pofuiJar at th<‘ 
beginning of his reign, although there wen* 
indications that lie intended to rule 
according to his own ideas. Ho was a 
hanl worker, and also showed far more 
humanity than was eustomary at that 
time in one of such high rank. The 
great iiortheni war of 1099 forced 
into the field. lie rcs(dvod to attack his 
nearest enemy first — Denmark. He suc- 
ceeded, with tlie eo-operation of .Sir George* 
Rooke’.s Anglo- Dutch squadron, in defeat- 
ing tho Danes ami wringing from tin* 
Dun. king a promise to abstain from 
further hostilities. He then marched 
against the Russians wlio were healoging 
Narva, and after a week of forced niarche-^ 
succeeded in defeating the besieging force 
with hut small loss to himself. Iio now 
turned to pursue the. foe whom ho regarded 
with the greatest bitterness, Augustus of 
Saxonv, king of Poland. He enpture<l 
Warsaw and marched against (Jracow. 
defeating tho l*nlos and Saxon.s at Klissow. 
He ravaged tho ter. ho passed through, 
spoiled the tna. and harried tho inluibs. 
In 1703 G. won tho battle of Pultusk. 
and later another battle at Pieuitz. He 
deposed tho Saxon AuguBtiis, and set up 
a candidate of his own for tho throne of 
Poland, a candidate who was crowned 
in 1705. He came into W. Europe just 
at the crisis of tho war of tJio Sp. Succes- 
sion, but ho had no designs on W. Europe 
— he desired only the riihi of his natural 
enemies. In f^pt. 17*07 ho forced 
Augustus to sign a treaty hy which li<^ 
resigned his claims to the Polish crown 
and his hostility to Sweden. He now 
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iimjchcMi hKaiiiMl Uussin. (JofeuttMl them 
nt HfJlowezyn, and a^ tJio HnsKians fell 
hack followed slowly towards Moscow. 
IlcalisiD^ that he could not reach Moscow, 
he now marched southward to join the 
lictnian of the Cossacks, Mazeppa. Peter 
had already destroyed Mazei>rars eon- 
spira<;y, and when the hetman joined (5. 
il was a« a fiit;iti\e. The* winter of 17()H 
was the most severe Europe had Unown 
for 100 years; the sutferiiu^s of the Swedes 
were unimn{?innble; hjod failed them, 
and later the weather became so severe 
(hat they eoiild not possibly keep theni- 
''Clvcs warm. ’Thi* kintr was at his best 
.it this time, chccrinf? and cncouraainir' 
Ins men. Einally, when l,bc frost broke 
.(ltd the ItnsHians were attiU'keil. the 
Swedes weie practically annihilated, arid 
( W'llh the remnant of his arniv took 
K’fuue in Turkev. Me had j^re.-d influence 
ill Turkey, where he l•^‘m^^in(‘ll duiinf? 
1700-11, ami caused tlie Tui'k^j to dralare 
war on Hiissia no le-^s tlian three tiim‘s. 
Mo llnally, however, biM'aino .so trouble- 
^iMue that alter a desperate flKht be was 
taken prisoner at lionder, and finally 
<1 Hit ted 'Purkish ter. ami arri\ed in 
^traNumi in Nov. 1711. ('. inimediately 

laiscd an army v\hie!i w'as stroiur enouirh 
to prevent his bema attacked by bis 
enemies, and in 1717 be ojicned ho'-tihties 
with Norway, ib* runv f<»rmed an 
ambitions [dan uni.Mum the surrender 
of the Swedish Ualtie pio\s., as a qind y//o 
i/ao tor terms with Hussia; the < ompiest 
of Norway; the invasaai of .lutland and 
the siibKliliition ot hiiiisell for the 
.'^tuarts on the throne; his eoadnifors 
lieimr the Jneohite.s ami < 'ardinal Alberom. 
lint 111 the folltwvinjj ,\ear, whiKt lurain 
leadiiu; an expedition to Noiava> . lie was 
diot in the tremhes whilst hesje«:ing 
Prialriksten. C. was an able, saeaeious, 
and brave kinjr, but determined to the 
pitch of obtnseness; while his admirable 
physirine ena lik'd bim to share <*xtrenie 
[iiMalions with Ins soldiers. The best 
life is Voltaire's //I'.sfoi/r ik- ( Vmrk.s' XU., 
IT.'ll. NVe alao sketela-s hy N. Ham, 
1 MOfi, and O, Prow mrur, I SOO, and Franklin 
M. Seott, /{frnndnth' and thv Foil of 
Snpoleou, ISl.'l.'i, 

Charles XIII. (I7ts-isi.s>. kirn? of 
Sweden and Norway, the second son of 
Iviiiff Frederick Adolphus, h. .itstoekholin. 
Me distinguished himself as an adniirul in 
the Kii.sso-Swedish W'ar. and later beeame 
repent of the i-ountiw. Me praetieallv 
dropped out of state atlairs after 17tM» 
until 180il, wiieii la' was idei'tod kiup in 
jtlaee of Musta^us IV.. who was deposed 
In 1810 Mernadotte ((’harles XIV., q.r ) 
was elected crown jirinee ami pract H'ally 
took all pow€M' out of the hamls of the 
kiup, who had hy this time become de- 
<replt« In 1814 ho beeame the fti-st 
kiiip ol H united Norway and Sweilen, 
and in 1818 he died, ha vim; for t(*ii years 
l»ecn klnp only fii name. 

Charles XIV. (1763-1814), kinp of 
Norway and Sweden; known also as 
.lean IJaptlst Julos Mernadotte; the 
sou of a law’yor at Pan. He was b. at 
Pan and entered the Fr. service In 1870, 
and ahowTd eonshlomhle ability in his 


firofesslon. On the outbreak of the 
Jtovolution he received speedy promotion. 
Me was [iresent at the battle of Flourns 
and took part in the ('anipalpns in Ger- 
many. In 1797 he took reinforcements 
to Napoleon in Maly, and in the following 
year he bi'came ainbas. in V'icnna. In 
the same year bv bis niurriape to D6sip6e 
Clary he herame the brother-in-law of 
.loseph Hona parte. Mo did not take an 
active fuirt in tlic coup d'etat by which 
Napoleon herame First Consul, hut 
he was given in J.SOl the command of the 
army in ba V’^endeo. In 18(0, when tlie 
empire was d(x*kir('d, he was made a 
marshal of I'Yanee, and wa.s also appointed 
to the povernorship of the prov. of 
Hanover. Me took ])arl In the eampaipms 
of Mini and Austerlitz, and was later 
made poveinor of the Manse tns. B^or 
his eomhiet at Austerlitz he was named in 
ISO.T prim-r of Ikmleeorvo. After the 
battle of .li'iia be piirsned the Prnssian.s 
to Malle and (ieii. llluelier to Jiiibook, 
drivinp him into surrender. After the 
bat.tle of Waprain he returned to Paris, 
liavinp infill I'l'd the disiileasure of Napo- 
leon by issiiinp an order which eonpratu- 
lat t'd tlie Saxons on t he courape which they 
had di.srijaycd at Wapram. In 1810 he 
was appointed to (ommaiid in the 
Netherland.s. In the same .year he was 
oOered the crown of Sweden, heeanse he 
iiad eonKiderahle i)o[mlaritv Micro and 
also because tiu' Swode.s desired a strong 
military ruler, and in the «ame year was 
eks'ted crown finnee. In .Nov. he went 
to Sweden, where he w'as adopted by the 
kinp. Cli.-irU's XIII., under the name of 
(‘harlc^ .lolin. He almost immediately 
herame exeei'dinply i) 0 ]>ular and never 
realh lost his popularll y. alt houpli some of 
111*' views were displeasins to Mie majority 
of 1ns subjeet.s. Me took [lart in the 
later (Jer. lampaipn against Napoleon, 
ami 111 181S he siiei ceded his adopted 
lather Charles XT 1 1, with the title of 
C. Xl\^ Mis [lolir.N from the begin ninp 
had been to brinp about a uniou with 
Norway, and in tins he was ultimately 
jsueeos.srul Mis reign on the whole was 
one of ilovcloiunent ami peace, and he 
proM'd Imn.self an enllphtened monarch. 
St'€ Sir 1) P. Barton, Jivrn-adoltv and 
I\ajiolf'on, I9‘,il: Tbe AmazuKi Career of 
ilernadofte, 1929. 

Charles IV. ( 1 820-72), kinp ot Sw'eden 
and Norwnv. Me was the elde.st son 
of Oscar I., and l>eramo retrenl in 1857. 
Me was an oxeeedinplv popular and 
enllphtened kinp, ami diinup his reipn a 
number of great n'forms wi’re made. The 
laws of the (*bureh and the eriiiiinal 
laws underwent eonsiderahle reform at 
thi.s time, anil the King also pave bis 
support to the laws which reformed tlie 
constitution. He was himself a man of 
great gifts and had eonsiderahle ability. 
Me was a iirm siip]>orU'r of the policy of a 
8tix>np Seandiiiavia 

Charles I. (1226-85), king of Naples and 
Sicily, count of Anjou, and sovonth son 
of liouis VtU. of B'runee Ho was b. 
before the /mcessRlon of his brother, 
Louis TX., and was later, on the decease 
of another brother, given the countries 
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of Anjou and Maine, in 1240 ho inariiod 
the heiress of the co. of Provence, and 
after some dlHiculty succeeded in estab- 
Jishlnif his authority over his now possess- 
ions. lie acconiponiod St. Louis on bis 
first crusade, and was with him when he 
was defeated and captured, ho himself 
sharing the same fate. Hansomed and 
released before the king, he returned to 
Franco to intrigue wdth the countess of 
Flanders against the emperor. In 1257 
ho captured the important tn. of Marseillea 
and began to make his intlucnce felt in 
IMcdmont. Ills groat opportunity came 
when the pope decided to break down the 
power of the Hohenstaufen in Italy, 
lie was offered the crown of Naples and 
Sicily, for which ho was to pay a yearly 
tribute to the pope, and which also he 
would have to win from their allegiance 
to Manfred, the natuial son of Frederick 
II. lie finally ticcepted the papal offer, 
and dispatched an expedition to Italy 
in 1264. In the following year ho was 
crowned king of the Two Sicilies, and a 
year later bo defeated and killed Manfred 
at Benevento. In 1268 a battle was 
fought at Tagliacozzo with Conradin, the 
last descendant of Frederick ll., which 
resulted in the defeat of tlio supporters of 
the Hohenstaufen and the capture and 
execution of Conradin. He was recog- 
ni.‘<cd as one of the most powerful 
monarchs In Europe, and his power was 
the greater owing to his inlluenco over 
the papacy. In 1272 he took part in the 
second and iU-fated crusade of Louis IX., 
after whoso death he returned to Italy. 
In 1282 occurred the massacre and ex- 
pulsion known as the Sicilian Vespers, 
inspired by the cruelty and misnilo of the 
Fr. C. determined to avenge this disaster, 
but after two defeats, finally had to give 
np all hope of regaining Sicily. He was 
preparing another attempt from Naples 
when he died. 


Charles VII. (1697-1745), emperor of 
Germany, elector of Bavaria, the son of 
the elector of Bavaria. Since Bavaria 
t 90 k the side of France in the war of the 
Sp. Succession, C.’s early youth was spent 
In Vienna, where he was taken by the 
Austrians. The electorate, however, was 
rcstor^ at the end of the year, and C. took 
part In the campaign of Austria against 
the Turks. He succeeded to the elec- 
torate in 1726, and his reign was taken 
up (In spite of having rwognlsed the 
Pragmatic Sanction) in plotting to obtain 
the imperial crown on the death of 
Charles VI., uncle of his wife Marla 
Amelia. The Bavarian house had some 
claim to the imperial tbronc. In 1740 he 
claimed the imperial crown and was put 
forward as the puppet of the antl-AustHan 
faction. He was crowned In 1742, but 
his sovereignty was merely nominal. His 
hereditary dominions wore overrun, he 
was twice restored to his car)., but ho 
died, worn out by his many illnesses and 
troublos. 

Charles 1.(18119-1914), king of Rumania. 
Prince Karl Eitel, second son of Prince 
Karl Anton of HohenzoUern-Sigmarlngon, 
the Rotn. CathoUo branch of the Hohen- 
zollems, waa b. at Sigmarlngen. Served 


in the Pnissian Army; and, on tbc de- 
thronement of Aloxanefor J ohn, was elected 
prince of Rumania (then under Turkish 
suzerainty), April 1 866. He was energetic 
in developing the country; but in 1871, 
when the Fr. sympathies of many of his 
subjects, together with the failure of a 
Jewish speculator to whom he had cii- 
tnistod railway schemes, made the prince 
unpopular, he offered to abdicate. Tlie 
ability or a Conservative statesman. 
Lascar Catargi, tided over this unfortu- 
nate period. Prince C. took the field 
as an ally of Russia in 1877, and on May 
21 the independence of Rumania was 
proclaimed. On May 22, 1881, C. was 
crowned king at Bucharest, with a steel 
crown made from a Turkish gun. He 
married Princess Elizabeth of Wiod — 
‘Carmen Sylva,‘ the poetess and musician 
— in 1869. On the death of their only 
child, the succession was settled on a 
nephew, I’rinco Ferdinand. The open- 
ing of the First World War, wherein 
Rumania’s interests were against the 
Central Powers with w^bich the king was 
linked, caused much friction between him 
and his ministry — terminating only with 
hte death at Pelesch, Oct. 10. 

Charles (Carol) II. (5. 1893), king oi 
Rumania; b. Oct. 16, at the castle (*' 
Pelesch (Sitiaja); son of King Ferdinand 
(e.v.). and Marie, daughter of the duke nl 
Edinburgh. Toward the end of the Fljvt. 
World War, ho married, at Odessa, a 
Moldavian lady named ZIgi Lembrino - 
or liambriuo — and they had a son. In 
1919 he renounced his claim to the bu< - 
ce8.sion, since ho had no taste for kingshii» 
and his wife was not recognised a- 
princess; but his parents persuaded him 
to give up the lady, the marriage wu.'^ 
annulled as illegal for want of banns, and 
C. was sent on a mission to Japan. On 
his return, ho married, at Athens, March 
10, 1921, Helen, daughter of King Con- 
stantine of Greece; by whom ho had 
issue the Prince Mihai (Micuael), b. 
1921. After attending the funeral of tho 
queen-dowager of England, Nov. 1920. 
instead of going liome ho went to Paris 
and thence to Milan — where ho pubiiciy 
renounced the succession, Doc. 28, 1925. 
Renunciation was accepted by bis father, 
and made legally effective. C. wont 
back to Paris, E^eb. 24, 1926, accom- 
panied by a Mme Lupescu. In Paris, in 
March, Mine Lambrino claimed heavy 
damages for the annulment of her 
marriage. C. took the surname of 
Caraiman ; the infant Prince Michael suc- 
ceeded his grandfather, July 20, 1927 ; and 
Princess Helen obtained a divorce from 
C., Juno 21, 1928. By that time he 
again changed his mind about kingship, 
and bad been e.vpe]led from England 
(May 16. 1928) for intriguing against tho 
Huraantan Qov. lie rcMidon in Brussels 
for a while. On June 6, 1930, he left 
Paris by aeroplane, and next day he 
descended at BucharesU a new ministry 
waa formed, and the rogonoy roslgnea. 
On Sunday, June 8, Cgrol II. was pro- 
claimed, while his deposed son was given 
the titles of crown prince and prince of 
Alba Julia. After the outbreak of the 
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Sr^ccond World War the Iron Guard began 
an agitation for C.*8 abdication, and, 
following: riota, C., on Sept. 6, 1940, signed 
a proclaTuation announcing his aeclslon 
t>o resign in favour of his son Michael. 
His ott’orts to stem tho pro- Ax is current 
in Uiimania wero unavailing and ho left 
tho country. Ho settled In S. America, 
wl^ero ho innrrle<l Mme I^upcscu In 1947. 

Charles Albert (1798>1840). king of 
Sardinia, the son of Prince C'harloM of 
^>*ivoy-Carignano. The early death of 
liis father led to the neglect of his educa- 
tion. During the early years of his life 
Piedmont was overrun by tho Fr., but 
after 1814 tho king of Sardinia restored 
his court to Turin. C. A., who was in the 
direct lino of siircessioii, was regarded with 
horror by tho Uoyalists on account of his 
suppoaed revolutionary ideas. Ho was, 
however, recognised as hclr-ai^parent. In 
1821 a revolution forced tho king (Charles 
Felix) to alulicatc, and C. A. became 
regent, lie granted a constitution wldch 
was repudiated by the king, and he hfrn- 
•^elf became distrusted by both Royalists 
find Liberals. Ho was still, however, re- 
garded os the heir-apparent, although 
Metteruich strongly favoured tho aele<v 
tion of an Aastrian prince. In 1828 he 
< ought in Spain, and in 1881 ho succeeded 
Charles Felix. Ho attempted to reform 
tho finances ai. 1 iKiuuov'tration of Pied- 
/uont, but was only partially hueeessful. 
In 1848 he granted a Liberal constitution, 
fMid in the same year doolured war on 
\ustria, and went to the hell) of the 
Mdaneae. .Xt first successful, ho was 
llnally beaton. and ou his entrance into 
Milan was received liadly. He, however, 
(.ontinued the struggle, hut failing to 
obtain ternls after the battle of La 
llieocca, ho abdicated in favour of his 
M)u and retired to a iriona^l<‘rv, wliero a 
few months later he died. *Vce N. Hianchi, 
Sforia della diplomazin curopea in llaiia, 
1865, and Hcriiti e Icftere d\ Carlo Alberto, 
1879; li. Cappolletli, iSVorui di Carlo 
Alberto, 1891; C. do Reauregard, Ixi 
Jritnesse du roi Charles Albert, 1899; and 
.\. di Saluzzn. Carlo Alberto d^lla res- 
tanraeionc aW avrenimevto nl trono, 1926. 

Charles Augustus (Karl August) (1757- 
1828), grand duke of Haxc-Weimar. His 
father d. before he was one s^ear of age, 
and tho duchy w'as adininlstoi’cd by hit» 
mother. Tho prince re<'eived a very care- 
ful education, and spent tlu* early part of 
his youth in travelling. In 1775 ho was 
declared of age, and began actually to 
rule. His reign Is noted for the enlighten- 
ment of the policy which he sulopted. He 
introduced the poet Goethe to tJio court 
and to his councils, and although he %vaa 
a hard drinker and a good sportsman, 
this was not allowed to Interfere with the 
serious policy that he had odojded. Hi.s 
people wert) not to he governed des- 
I'Otically nor yet benevolently, but wert^ 
to be so educated that tlicy would bo 
riipahlo of governing themselves. This 
fiolicy speeilily made the niilv. of Jena tho 
moat Important in Europe. During the 
i'arly part of his rtdgn he was driven by 
the Austrian policy into the arms of 
priiSBla. with whom he concluded an 


alliance. The revolutionary wars fonnd 
him fighting in the ranks of the Prussian 
Arm^, and he fought against Napoleon 
until the Jena campaign forced him to 
join tho confederation of the Hhine^ 
Again in 1812 ho was in arms against 
Napoleon, and continued so until tho end. 
In 1815 he took part in the Congress of 
Vienna and pleaded hard for the rocog'- 
ultion of the rights of the people. His 
home policy made Saxe- Weimar one of 
the few free countries in Europe, but his 
enlightened policy drew down on him tho 
censures of the reactionary ministers of 
other countries, especially of MetteruJcli. 
Ho granted a lil)eral constitution to his 
people, and was one of the few princes who 
were not driven by tho excesses of the 
revolution l,o a policy of reaction. See 
F. X. Wegele, Karl August, Crossherzog 
von Sachsen-Weimar, 1850; and lives by 
W. Bode, 1913, and H. von EglufTsteiri. 
1913, 1915. 

Charles Edward, sec Stuart, Ciiarlv.s 
Edwaih). 

Charles Eugene (Karl Eugen) (1728-93). 
duke of WUrttemberg. Succeeded in 17.87, 
but did not come of age until 1744. Ho 
had good ability, but lie wasted his talents 
in extravagant and vicious living. He 
fought against Prussia during the Seven 
Years war, a course that w'as decidedly 
unpopular in the duchy. His method.s of 
financial and political administration 
rou.sed mucli resontmi'nt amongst his 
people, and although he was forced to 
promise reforms, he contlnut^ his former 
practires. Uls period of rule wa.s con- 
tinually disturbeii by internal troubles. 

Charles Louis (1771-1847), archduke of 
Austria, and duke of Teschen, the third 
son of the Kmperor Leopold 11.; became 
one of the most distinguished generals of 
the Napoleonic period. He began his 
oareer ns n soldier during the revolutlonory 
wars, being at that time stationed in the 
Netherlancls. Ho commanded a brigade 
at Jemappes, nnd during the auhse«iucnt 
campaigns jiroved himself a general of 
suci) ability tliat in 4796, after serving for 
a year with the army of the Rhine, ho was 
given the clilef command of that army. 
His campaign of 1796 was one ol the most 
brilliant of Ibt) whole of the war. He 
defeated .Tourdan twice during the year, 
and finnlb' drove tho P'r. across the Rhine. 
Although in the following year he found 
Napoleon more than a match for him, he 
again showeil his coiisummnte skill as a 
general in the manner In which he con- 
ducted the retreat of his armies. Tlie 
campaign of 1 799 found him again in com- 
mand of tlie Austrian armies of the Rhine 
and again opposed to his old enemy 
Jourdnii. He dc^'eated the I'r. general 
twice during the year, and oven tried 
eonclusions suece.ssfull\ w ith Mos«^nn, nnd 
once more he forced the Fr. to retire over 
the Rhine. After this caiiinnlgu ill health 
drove him for o short time into retirement 
in Bohemia, but he again commanded ihe 
Austrian armies during the short cam- 
paign wdiich I “ceded Hohenlinden, and 
after that battle coneliide<l an armistice 
with the Fr. lii 180.Wie took up the 
command of the armiis in Italy, but 
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events in Germany soon drew him from 
It.aly. where he had fought the battle 
of Caldicro and defeated Mass^iia. The 
peaoe which followed the disasters of 
llJm and AnsterJjtz was used by tlic arch- 
duke to reorganise the Austrian forces. 
In 1800 he again became commander-in- 
chief of the Austrian Army, which he had 
not yet been able completely to reform. 
The stiuggles of the Austrians against 
Na]>oleon wore not altogether unsuccess- 
ful, and the victory ot Aapern liad cer- 
tainly a good moral eilect on the rest of 
Europe. Aspcrn was followed by Wag- 
rani, where the Austrians were totally 
defeated, although not before they had 
matle a most desperate struggle. This 
was the last battle in wliich the archduke 
took part He lived the rest of his life iu 
retirement, becoming duke of .Saxe- 
Teschen in 

Charles ‘Martel’ (‘the Hammer’) (\.o. 
i)89--741), natural son ol reinn d’il6ristnl. 
mayor of liie palace under the later 
Merovingian kings, grandfatlier ot Charle- 
magne. Ill 711 tlie Austrasian Franks 
chose him as their diiko; bv force of arms 
he united the kingdoms of Neustria and 
Austrasia, 7 ‘JO, becoming viitual ruler ot 
the Franks, the titular kings (among 
them Chilperic II. and Clotaire IV’.) being 
merely his puppets. He tough t against 
Saxons, Alemanni. and Havanans, and 
rolled liaek the tide of Moslem conquest 
in the dexperute and famous battle be- 
tween Tours and I’oitiers, 73‘J. For this 
emshing defeat of the Saracens he was 
given his surname, and looked upon as 
the saviour of (.''hri^ltelK^onl (see Gibbon). 
C. tried to convert Saxony and Frisia to 
Christianity ami helped St. Homface in 
lii.s missions. He again dro\o the Sara- 
cens out of Burgundy and liangnedoe, 
737. On his death he left the kingdom to 
hie sons, Carloinan and Pepin le Href. 
See Haron de Nilin«e, Charles Martel, 
histoire des inairrjt du palais, 1851; U. 
Chevalier, Uio-bihliagmphie, 1U04. 

Charles of Blois (1319-(il), duke c»f 
Brittany, sometimes known as (\ »)t 

Ch&tillon. Married tin* daugliter and 
belres.s of (liiy of Brittany. On the death 
ol the latter, tlicsucccxiou of Jiis daughter. 
Jeanne, wife of C. of H., disimtCd- 
C., aided by his uncle Philip Vf, of France, 
waa able at first to defeat Joiin of .Montort 
I’Ainaung, who was supp(»rte»l by Fdw'anl 
III. of England. Hut his succ(‘ks waa 
only transitory, and in 1317 he iiiniself 
was wounded and taken prihoner. He 
w^as only released in 135(;, hut continued 
the war, and finally perished at the battle 
of Aunty. He was iiot<'<I f(»r the <;on- 
flistent piety of his life, and was (*anonised 
by the Rom. Church. 

Charles of Orleans, se*‘ Oulkans, 
Charlks, Di7KF. of. 

Charles the Bold (le T^mdraire) (143.3 
1477), duke of Burgundy, son of Philip the 
Good. Before the deatli of his father he 
bore the title.^f count of Charolals, and 
during his youth he quickly cstab. a 
reputation for himself as a general and 
warrior. In 1465 he became tlie practical 
ruler of the ducl^, and adopted at once 
hl8 policy of oi^osltlon to the aims of 


liouis XI, Ho succeeded after hard 
fighting in wresting from Louis XI. by the 
treaty of ContlaiLS some of the privileges 
which Louis liad gained, and just previous 
to the death of his fatljer w^as engaged in 
subduing a revolt of the town-sfolk of 
lJ6ge, a revolt which was renewed when 
he succeeded to tlie duchy. His auce.csses 
had aroused the anger of JjOiiis XI., wdio 
desired to curb as much as possible tlu* 
ambitions of Burgundy. Negotiation-, 
were opened ot POroniic, and althoiigb C. 
was convinced of Louis's double deallug. 
still, at the same time, he treated with 
him. The treaty of P6ronno was futile, 
and in the following year liOuis seized 
some tns. on llio Soininc, whilst C. in- 
vaded France and laid it waste as far as 
Rouen. From 1170 onwards O. w'as en- 
gaged upon wider schemes than simply 
chec^king the ambition of Louis. He 
de-^ired the restoration of the middle 
kingdom, ami aspired to the kingslilp 
himself. He ha.d added to his ter. and 
power, but in su doing he had raised up 
many enemies. He had oll'endod the 
emperor, he was at enmity with tlu* 
Lorrainers and Swiss, and fiIiall 3 ^ aftei 
rCv. deleats, Ive was o\erthrowu and slain 
before Nancy. Ihs body was only re- 
eover<*d sev. days after tlic liattle. Tlie 
death of G. «*xtinginslied the male line 
of tlie dukes of Burgundy, and with it the 
grandeur and importance of the duchy 
C. had left an only daughter, Mary, who 
succeeded to all the dominions of her 
father out of France. She married the 
Archduke .Maximilian, to wliom lier lather 
had proposed h<*r, and tlirough whom her 
Flemish i)os-iessionH descended to the S]>. 
branch of the house of Austria, ’riicre 
arc liv(‘s by .f. F. Kirk, 1803, H. I’utnam, 
1908, mul .f. Bartier, 194 4. 

Charles, Mrs. Elizabeth (18*28-96), h. at 
'ravistoik. I »cvons.hire, the daughter ot 
John Bundle. Slie was the author of 
manv Imoks of a semi -religious character, 
the cliief of which. The Chrarneles of the 
Srhoida-rtpCotia Family (1804), is about 
Martin Luther, and has been trans. int<i 
most of the F.uropeari Iaiiguago.s, into 
\ra!)ic and many Indian dialects. Other-, 
of her hooks arii The Diary of Mrs. Kitty 
Trvn’hjan (ISO.j), dealing with the rise o^ 
the Methodi'-ts in England; The Draytons 
and the J>(ire7tants (1807), about the Eng. 
('ixil war; On Doth Sides of the Sea (1868), 
a talc of Nlwv England. Among her 
friends w'cre Dean J8tarilcy, ('harlcs 
Kmirslev. .TowetJ., and Pnscy, 

Charles, Robert Henry (1855-1 93 1 ), Brit . 
Micohj'jrmn. h. in co. Tvroiie, N. Ireland: 
eilucatcd at (Queen’s Fniv., Belfast, and 
Trinitv GoJleg'*, Dublin. He left parochial 
work in 1889 to devot^^ himself to the 
studies wdiich made lilni^fainous, choosing 
a line of research, the Te.stainents of the 
Twelve J’atriarch.s, till then little known 
and involving a great effort of the acquisi- 
tion of oriental langaugas. lie began the 
.series of these eds. in D493 with The Jiotd: 
of Enoch, continued with kindred docu- 
ments. and eniled with" the Testament of 
the Patriarchs In (Ik., with variants 
from the versions in Hob., Aramaic, 
Armenian, and Slavonic, In 1907. He 
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was Sdiweich Jcrtiiirr tor tJje lirit. 
Aoadeiiiy, and rcoeivoil tlio first award of 
tho aciiderny’s modal for biblical aiudies. 
His industry as an <‘diti)r made him 
master of tho thought and the doctrinal 
development of the UKC of 1 he Apocrypha, 
as ai)X)cnrs in his liistoricul study, A 
Critical IliHtnru oj the Jhictrnie of a 
Future Life. (1SP9), and in lieliijums 
J)('vrlo/nuenl heturen the Old and the Xew 
Testaments (1904). Mis cd. ol 'Lhe Ajm- 
(rj/jdia and Fscude/nf/rapha of the Old 
Tesiamenl was issued in 1914, and 
Ihroiiffhout the years of th(‘ First World 
W'ar he laboured at his preat work on the 
hook of tho llevelation ol St. .lohii, with 
a suc.eession of students to assist him. 
'fids book is notable for positive pro- 
iioiineements on iioints genera 11 v rc'gardod 
as largely eonjoet iiral, and it roused the 
resentment ol the advocates of literal 
in‘jpirMlion : but., generally speaking, it has 
met will) the widest com uienda turn. 
was a])poinl(*d to a eanonry at West- 
minster Abbey in I91.*l and be<‘ame 
}ir( hden»!on there in 1919, 

Charles. Thomas (17;').) 1814), Welsh 
preacher and author. He early came 
under tho inlluenee ol Rees Hugh, a 
diseiide of Clrithth Jones, and icdiusl a 
Methodist society. He met many noted 
evangeheul leaders at O.xtordlrom 1775 to 
1784; 111 the la<tei 'O' liecaim* ciir;ite of 
.1 eliarge in Somei>et. Jlis opinions made 
it dillimdt for him to retain a post m the 
Fstab. (Miureh, and alter 1781 he threw 
111 his lot altogether with tho .Methedi'.t 
body. He did much \aluable work in tlu* 
introduction of Siin(la\ schools, ami tlu‘ 
]>rinting and distrihiil uui ol religious 
liooks in Welsh. 

Charles City, city of l-‘lo.\ d eo.. Iowa, 

I'.S.A. Pop. JihOd. 

Charleston: 1. city and seaport of 

(*. eo., S Carolina. I '.is A., standing on a 
low tongue Ol laud b<*tw(‘en the Rs. 
Ashley and t3oo|ier. 7 m. trmn the Atlantic. 
The two nvs. unite ]usl below the city and 
torrn a ^pa.e^o^ls harhour, about 1.) sq. m. 
in area. Across the entrance is a sami- 
bar w'ith only about 18 H. ol water, but 
haviinr a deeiier rdiamiel lusir isidlivairs 
Is, Hy reeiMit improvements, \o.ssels ol 

‘i 1 ft. draiigbt can snfeU entiu-. Tbeeily 
IS regulnvlN and liandsomelv built, re- 
taining many of the katiiiis of ohl S. 
architeeture, and having a prolusion ol 
trees and gardeii.s. Standing as it chu‘s 
in a rich cot ton and rice disl , C. has u 
large trade, rwid is the ehiel commereial 
city of S. Ca.roliua. It is the terminus ol 
tho railway lines, and stcumship.s nm 
regularly to and from tlu* chief ports of 
Hie U.H.A.. the Antilles, S. \meriea. and 
Furope. The chief eximits are cotton, 
rice, phosphate, naval stores, liiiuber, and 
grain. There are maehine-shopK. Khip- 
>ards, dry do<*ks, and mauids. of cotton, 
flour, carriages, baggage, textiles, and 
fertilisers, the la.st, owing to the large 
deposits of llme»phos|ihntes found on the 
Asliley R., being the main industry. O. is 
the seat of a Catholic bishop. The city 
was founded hy tlie Rrit. under Win. 
Saylo about 1070. The Civil w’ar began 
in 1861 with the capture by the S. Caro- 


linians of Fort Sumter, on an Is, 1 in. 
below the city. It buffered terribly in an 
eai'tliQuake 111 1880. Pop. 72,000. 2. Cap. 
of W. Virginia, U.S.A., and co. scat of 
Kanawha eo.. on the N. bank of the 
Kaiuiwba U., at the mouth of the Elk. 
about 200 m. K. of Ciueinnati, Ohio. It 
is the centre of a dist. containing biOn- 
ininons coal, oil works, iron and salt 
mines The inannls. im ludo axes, chemi- 
<*.al tire-extmguisbers, lumber, liirnitnre, 
and w'oolleii goods. Pop. 68,000. li. City 
«)( Cole.s CO., Illinois, n.S..\. Pop. 8200. 

Charlestown: 1. Fishing vil. and sea- 
port, 2 III, S.h'. of .St. Austell, (’ornwall, 
Enghind; has boat-hiiihliug yards and 
exports ehnm clay. J’op. 9000 2. Tn. 

Ill N.W. of Xcital, 5000 tt. above sea level, 
close to ilajuba Hill and Laing’s Nek, and 
until 1895 tJie terminus of flic railway 
from Durban. :i. Chid tn. of Nevis Is., 
Leeward Is., \V. Indies. Pop. 1100. 
I. Originally a city m the slate of Mansa- 
ehusett'i. It is now, liowever. a part of 
Boston, and contains the Runker Hill 
inoniimeiit commemorating the battle of 
that name. 

Charles's Law. Tn heat, the law that 
equal vols. of all gases, when heated under 
constant pressure, expand by equal Crac- 
tioiis ol their \ols. at 0*^ C. for each degree 
rise of temp. This iraetion — tho co- 
eflieient of e\p:insion of gases at constant 
pr(‘ssure- is eipial io 

Charles*s Wain, sir f^usv Mmoii. 

Charlet, Nicolas Toussaint (1792-1845), 
Fr. designer and painter, 5. in Paris. He 
served in the National (Juard in ISM, but 
lost Ins em])lovini*nt as clerk m the 
n.mne (IHH)) owing to the political 
changes. He then studied art under 
Hros, and was parHcularlv successful in 
military subjects (‘Creuadior de Water- 
loo,’ 1817) and sketches of children. 
Set La Conilie, i'hnrUt, sn vie et sea 
I, ft res, 1858. 

Charleville: 1. Mrki tn., .‘M ni. N. of 
('ork, CO. (’oik. Fire; pop, 1926. 2. Tn. 

Ill (.Rieenslaud, the terminus ol the \V. 
railway . LIP m. N.W ol Brisbane. The 
rallliend is linked to ( 'amoowi'Jil. near tlie 
Barkh 'rablel.ind, bv a weekly airmail. 
Pi)p. 2:>0P. 9. Tn. of Aideimes. France, 

on R Meuse. opp»>siU; Me/id'cs. Has 
luamiL. <*t metal gooils. fire-arms, and 
nails, and a large trade. 1'he public 
liln.iry is very lino. Pop l.LPDO. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de 
(168*2 1761), Fr .lesiiit missionary and 
traveller, h. in Saint -l^uentui , joined the 
J<*siiits. KiUS; taught in their eollege at 
(Quebec, 170.5-9; travi'lled up the Creflt 
Lakes ,*iml down the .Mississippi to New 
Orleans, 1720 22 Wrote a lour., aev. 
histb’,. and Uisloirc it di<rnidnm tjt^n&rale 
de hi S'lnindfe France (17 14) (Kng, trans. 
h> .1 <; Shea. 1 866-72) 

Charlieu (ai\r-t.. Carilociis), tn. of Loire, 
France, near the border of ^i;e dept., 10 m, 
N,K. ol Roanm*. It hasi maniifs. of 
te.s:tiles. Poj). 5000. 

Charlock* speeie.s of OucIft'iTD, la the 
Sinapis (or i' asRirfj) arrensis found in 
Brit, cornflehls. and usually known as the 
wild mustard. The small, four-petalled 
flowei*H make a pretty sight in the summer 
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time, but the plant is very troublesome to I a.iul luaeliiiio s}io])s. r/Zso Evhticrv 


farmers, and is dilhcult to destroy. 

Charlotte ; 1 . Co. seat of Mecklen- 

bun? CO.. N. Carolina, C.S.A., on Sugar 
Creek, In the S.W. of the state, 175 ni. 
S.W. of Raleigh. The terminus of sev. 
railways, and has ruanufa. of carriages, 
cdtton mills, machinery, furniture, and 
cotton-seed oil. A branch mint was estab. 
here in 1837, and the .Johnson C. Smith 
Uuiv. (for coloured students) in 1867. 
Pop. 101,000. 2. Co. tn. of Eaton co., 

Michigan, ,U.S. A., 20 m. S.W. of Lansing. 
It has carHage factories, flour inJlls, and 
malt works. Pop. 6500. 

Charlotte Amalie, the only tn. on the is. 
of St. Thomas ( 7 . 1 ’.) in the Virgin Is. group 
(belonging to the U.S.A.). It was so 
named after the consort of King CliristJan 
V. of Denmark, to which country the is. 
belonged up to 1 91 7 , when it was purchased 
by the U.S.A. The U.S. (Icographic 
Board decreed on Jan. 5, 1921, that the 
tn. would in future ho known axs St. 
Thomas, but its more picturesque name 
was restored to it in 1937. The harbour 
is one of the finest in the W. Indies; there 
is a largo coaling station and a floating 
dock. Pop. 11,000. 

Charlotte Augusta, Princess (1790- 
I SI 7), was the daughter of George, Prince 
of Wales (afterwards George IV.), and 
Caroline of Brunswick. Her parents 
separated when she was a few months 
old, and while she lived she uas a source 
of contention between them. Both father 
and mother desired to have the custody 
of her, but while she was growing up 
George III. decided to entrust her to 
neither, and she was placed in charge of 
goyornesse.s. She became engaged in 
Dec. 1813 to William, hereditary prince 
of Orange; but discovering that to marry 
him would mean rekideiico in Holland, 
she broke off the match. On May 2*. 1816, 
she married Prince Leopold of Haxe- 
(Joburg, aud died in childbirth on Nov. 5 
of the following year. There U a bio- 
graphy by Lady R5««c ,S. M. Welgall, 1874. 

Charlottenberg, tii. in Sweden, co. 
Vennland. 21 m. N.N.W. of Arvika, and 
3 m. from the Norwegian frontier. The 
centre of the iron-working industry. 

Charlottonburg, until 1920 a tn. of 
Brandenburg, Germany, but in that year 
it was Incorporated in Berlin, In which its 
pop. is included. Its old name was 
Lietzenburg. It grew up around the 
palace which* Frederick I. built for Sophia 
Charlotte in 1696, and was well built and 
laid out. The palace, with its park, in 
which Is the mausoleum ccmtalning luonu- 
nionts to Queen Louisa, the Emperor 
Frederick William HI., tlie Emperor 
William I., and tlic Empress Augusta, 
was the chief attraction, but there were 
also an Institute of glass-paint Ing. schools 
of artfllery and engineering, uri institute 
of technology. But, together with other 
suburbs, C. was very heavllv damaged In 
the allied ai& raids on Berlin and in the 
siege by the Russian ormies. Its pre-war 
manufs. included Ironware, machinery, 
orcelain, glass, paper, leather, chemicals, 
oer, electric appliances, pottery, and 
stoneware, and thene were iron foundries 


Front, ok Rlsso-Gkiiman CAMrAio.vs. 
IN Second World War. 

Charlottesville, city In Albomarlo co,, 
Virginia, U.S.A. , on R. Rivanna, 90 m. 
N.W. of Richmond. The seat of Uu* 
unlv. of Virginia, founded by Thomas 
Jefferson In 1820, which has a flno natural 
hist, museum, an observatory, and a 
library. Agric. implements and cigars 
are rnaniit., and there are iron works nnd 
wool mills. Pop. 16,000. 

Charlottetown, cap. of Prince Edward 
Is., Canada. It is situated on the S. side 
of tho is., in Queen’s co., on the llillfe- 
i borough estuary, and possesses a largo and 
safe harbour. Its chief buildiugs arc tlio 
Prince of W-alcs College, the Roui. 
Catholic College of St, Diinstau’s, aiul a 
normal school, JU manufs. Include 
woollen goods, lumber, furniture, aud 
canned goods. It has also shipbuilding 
nnd foundry works. Pop. 14, .'>00. 

Charlton, dist. of London, England. Lt 
is in the bor. of Greenwich on tho S. baiili 
of the Thames. C. House, now Hu" 
property of the bor. council, is an cxcellem 
example of Jacobean architecture. 

Charm (througli Fr. from Lat. carmen 
a song), form of words, generally a vers<-, 
which when said or sung is supposocl to 
have power to avert evil or bring good 
luck. When worn in written form aboiu 
tho person it is called an amulet. The 
moaning of tho term has been extended 
figuratively to pleasing qualities of apix^ar- 
anco or manner. See Incantatio.v and 
AMULET. 

Charmey, aintou of Fribourg, Switzer- 
land, 15 m. 8. of tn. of Fribourg. A 
favourite tourist resort, and the centre 
of the (iniT6re cheese Industry. 

Charmouth, par., vil., and watering- 
place in VV. Dorsetshire, 6 rn. S. E. of 
Axininster. Pop, 700. 

Charnak, tfce Barrackpur. 

Charnel-house, place for the deposit of 
bones thrown up in digging. Sometilnc^ 
a separate building, but often a part of 
tho crypt of a church. 

Chamook, Job (d. 1693), Eng. founder 
of Calcutta. Arrived in India about 165.'», 
and entered tho E. India Company. Ho 
refused to move when besieged by the 
Mogul’s viceroy at tho vll. of Sutanatl, 
and finally obtained tho grant of the site 
upon which Calcutta now stands. 

Charnwood Forest, tract in the N.W. of 
Lcicestorshiro, England. Though a great 
part of It is barren, tho scenery Is pretty 
and it has considerable geological Interest. 
The lowest elevation is 6()0 ft., while 
Bardon Hill, tho highcet point, is 012 ft. 
It contains coal mines and granite 
quarries, and the Wiiittlo Hill bones 
como from there. It was enclosed by 
Act of Parliament in 1812. 

Charolais, or Charoilals, old dist. of 
France, which was situated In the H. of 
Burgundy, and now (forms a part of 
Sa6ne-et-Loire. Tho dounts of C. took 
their titlo from it. The dlst. now is 
famous for its cattle. 

Charolles, tn. of Sahne-ct-Loii'c, France, 
39 m. W.N.W. of MAcon. On a neigh- 
bouring hill is the ruined ca.stle of the 
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oouDtB ot Charolais which hai» been trans- 
formed into a in. hall. Pop. 3400. 

Charon, in Gk. mytholog^y, the son of 
Krebiis and Nox. Ue ferried the souls of 
the dead across the rivs. of the lower 
world. Each shade paid him one oholus, 
which was placed in tlio mouth of the 
dead body before burial. 

Charon of Lampsaous, Gk. historian, 
probably of the early fifth century B.c., 
and certainly before Ucrodotiis. lie is 
known to have been alive in 404 b.c. 
His works, which include bists. of Lamp- 
sacus, Crete, and Persia, have only sur- 
vived in frofirments, which have been cd. 
by F. Creuzer (Heldelberfir, 1806) and by 
C. and T. Millier (Paris, 1841). lie is 
mentioned by Tertuliian and Suldas. 

Charondas, celebrated Gk. law-maker 
of Catana, HieiJy, Ills date is not known, 
l)ut the tyrant Auaxilaus of lihcglum, 
404-476 n.c., abolished the laws which 
were in force. His laws were adopted by 
t he Chalcidian colonies in Italy and Sicily, 
and aceording to Aristotle their chief 
import lay in the precise rules against 
perjury, tines on judges who neglected 
their duties, etc. The story of his suicide 
because he broke one of ids own laws is 
also told of Diodes and Zaleneiis. 

Charonne, former vil. of Seine, France, 
now forming one of the outlying urrons. 
of I*aria added u e city in I860. 

Gharpentier, Gustave (6. 18U0), Fr. 

<oinpoHer, h. at Dleuze, June ‘JA. After 
studying at the Lille Conservatoire, he 
was awarded a pension to enable him to 
continue study lu Paris, whither ho went 
in 1881. Six years later ho received the 
Prix de Home for Ills cantata Union. 
In 1902 he founded the ‘Cerelo Miiiii 
Pinson’ and the Popular CJonservatoire to 
give free courses of/jujpular music and in 
classical dancing. He succeeded Massenet 
in 1912 as a member of the Institute. 
His fame injats mainly on his opera lA>uisc, 
a musical romance produced in 1900. 
and performed some flvo hundred times 
in the ensuing twenty years. His appeal 
is essentially popular and romantic, and 
he trios, not without success, to give social 
questions an appropriate musical setting. 
Among his other works are Impressions 
d*Italie (orchestral suite) (1800); La Vie 
du Po^te (symphonic drama) (1892); 
Julien (opera) (1913). His songs include 
chavUes (1894); Les Fleurs du Mol 
(from Baudelaire) (1895); und Impressions 
fauases (from Verlaine) (1895). Consult 
A. Brunoau. La Musique fran^aise, 1901. 

Charpentier, Jean de (1786-1855), 
geologist, b. at Freiberg in Saxony, He 
was appointed chief engineer of the salt 
mines at Bex (Vaud, Switzerland) in 
1813, but his fame os a geologist rests 
on bis book Ksaai sur les glaciers^ ei sur 
le terrain erreUique du hassin du KhAne 
(1841), in which ho extended and proved 
the theory, which had previously been 
evolved by Vonetz, that t,he blocks on the 
slopes of the Alps and Jura, although of 
quite dllTerent sorts and periods of rocks, 
had been brought there by glaciers, and 
left, when the glaciers themselves disap- 
peared. But his theory of the dilatation 
of glaciers was disproved by J. D, Forbes 

•E.E. 


in his T'ravels llirouqh. the Alps of Sawy 
1842. 

Charpentier, Marc Antoine (1634-1704), 
Fr, composer, b. and d. in Parts. Studied 
painting in Italy but gave it up for 
music, wideb he studied under Giacomo 
Cartssimi, composer of many oratorios, 
whose work C. greatly admired. He was 
master of music in the household of Mile 
de Guise, and he also gave music lessons to 
the duke of Orleans, regent of France. 
Became Kapellmeister of the Sainte- 
Chapello and remained so till bis death. 
He was associated with Moli^ro in the 
performance of some of his plays. His 
I MAiUe» described as ‘ uno tragedie lyrlquc,’ 
words by Thomas CorneUlo, wa.s performed 
in Paris (1693) with siicc^^ss, yet was 
never repeated. His other works include 
the operas Cired and Amours d’Acis el 
(Salatce, but he is chiefly remembered 
for his oratorios, in the sty in of bis It 
master, and his masses. 

Charr, or Char, the name of sev. soocics 
of t>alve2inus, the salmon and trout genus 
which IS typical of the family Salnionidfie; 
they difler from their allies in having 
teeth on the bead oidy of the vomer. The 
deeper parts of fresh -water lakes are their 
favourite habitation; S. alpinus, the N. 
C., is common to England and Switzer- 
land; Willugltbii is a native of Lake 
Windermere; and i>’. fon/itialis is the 
Amer. brook trout. 

Charridre, Isabelle Agnes van Ti&uyll, 
Madame Saint - Hyacinths de (1741- 
1805), b. at Utrecht, HolJand; married 
her brother's tutor and settled at Colom- 
bler, near Lausanne. Her Lettres neu- 
chdieloises (1784) made her famous. Her 
long friendship and liaison wuth Benjamin 
Constant is nor chief claim to remein- 
branco. See P. Godet, JMme de Charriire 
et ses amis, 1904. 

Charrington, Frederick Nicholas (1850- 
1936), Eng. social reformer, b. at Bow, boo 
of Frederick C., a wealthy brewer, but 
gave up the succession to a fortune of 
over £1,000,000 in order to devote his 
time to temperiuico work. In 1885 he 
founded the Tower UamleU Mission; 
made the Great Assembly Hall In the 
Milo P3nd Road a centre of Christian work 
in the E. end of London. Member of 
L.C.C, 1889-95. Prominent in an attack 
on music-halls. 

Charron, Pierre (1541-1603), Fr. philo- 
sopher and theologian, b. in Paris, the 
son of u bookseller. Ho studied law, but 
his proctlco ns an advocate was im- 
succe8.sful, and he entered the Church, 
becoming a well-known preacher and 
obtaining the post of prcaclier in ordinary 
to Marguerite, wife of Henry IV’. UIs 
friendship with Montaigne ij famous. 
In 1594 he pub. Les Trois in 

defence of Catholicism. His gre^it ethical 
treatise, TraiU de la aa^/esse (1601), 
showed a remarkable change. It la 
entirkly sceptical and rationalist in 
principle, and was violently attacked by 
the Jesuits, and C. was denounced as an 
atheist. H'h. sudden death from apoplexy 
was regardiHi by the orthodox os a 
lud^ent for his impiety. See W. E. H. 
Lecky, PaHonalum in Europe, 1865. 

R 
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Charruas, tribe of &). Amor. Indiana, 
noted for their warlike proponsitioa. At 
one time they inhabited Urnguay and 
part of 8. Brazil, and Ciauohoa, who now 
occupy that part, have a stmln of Gharrna 
blood in them. They were well-made, 
dark-skinned people, and used horses in 
their wars Hith the Spaniards, their 
weapons being the bolas, or weighted 
lasso, and bows and arrows. Juan Diaz 
de Solis tost his life at their hands, 151(1. 

Charsadda, tu. in Peshawar, N.W. 
Frontier prov., Pakistan, 14 rn. N.W. of 
Peshawar. It is supposed to be the same 
as Pushkalavati, which was in existence 
at the time of Alexander the Great's 
Invasion, and the Peiikolaotls mentioned 
by Gk. historians, the adjoining vil. of 
Prang no doubt forming part of it. Some 
interesting earthenware jars bearing in- 
scriptions have been tound in tJie neigh- 
bourhood. Pop. 9000 

Chart, or Sea*Chart. marine map, 
showing the coasts, is., lighthouses, and 
ships, soundings, currents etc., of a part 
of the sea, compiled for the use of navi- 
gators. Cs. 80 t*m to have been made as 
early as the thirteenth century, the in- 
vention being variously ascribed to tlie 
Us. and to Prince Henry of Portugal. The 
first C. to recognise the roundness of the 
earth was produced by Mercator in 1569, 
and his system was improved by Eciward 
Wright in 1594. Modern Cs are prepareil 
In Great Britain by the hydrographic 
dept, of the Admiralty. They are 
supplieil gratis to the navy and sold to 
the inercdiant service through ageuts. 
Valuable Cs. of the coasts of the H.S A. 
have been pub. siiico 1807 by the Coast 
Survey. Cs. are coustnicted with the 
greate.st possible accuracy, an<l the use 
of i-ecognised symbols admits of tlio 
inclusion of considerable detail. ITomi- 
uent features on land which may 8<n-vo 
as landmarks, shore-lines at high and 
low water, details of tide in harbour.^, 
the proper courses for entering ports and 
channels, and the buoys marking them, 
etc., are shown. Signal stations and 
lights receive detailed attention, lights 
being shown by a yellow circle surroiimling 
a red dot, with abbreviations (icvscrlbing 
whether the light is fixed, flasliing. or 
revolving. Deep-water soundings are 
given in fathoms, and shallow-water 
soundings in feet. I’be character of the 
sea-bottom is also indicated, and sand- 
l»anks, bars, rocks, hidden, awash, or 
protruding, currents, and siiiiken wrecks 
are clearly shown. Lines of lat. and 
long, are drawn in, and sev. com pass -roses, 
showing magnetJe variation, appear on 
different parts of the C. The Mercator 
p^rojection is goneraUy used, but poly conic 
03 . are issued of smaJl areas, and the 
gnomic projection is used for mariners 
wishing to follow gniat-circlc coui-ses. 
After tiK} Second World War, the hydro- 
graphic dept, of the Brit. Admiralty 
commenced the task of recharting the 
oceans of the #orld with the assistance of 
the •echo-Boiinder,’ a device based on 
radar which records electric im- 

pulses reflected off the sea-bed, thereby 
glvinir ' picture of its configuration. 


The aeroplane is also eiiiidoyed in modern 
chart-making in shallow waters. Simul- 
taneous vertical air pictures on pan- 
chromatic film aro taken by dual cameras, 
fixing the depth by contrast to witiiin 
3 ft. See llydmgraphic Dept., Charting 
the Sea^ in Peace and IVar (II.M.S.U.), 
1948. 

Charte. charter or system of consti- 
tutional law, contained in a single docu- 
ment. TliO Grande C., or the Charter 
of King Johu, 1355, was the first such 
docnincnt known in Franesj. The consti- 
tution to which the name C. was the most 
often given was the one in which Louis 
XVllL, acknowledged the rights of his 
subjects upon bis ro'^toration to tlie 
throne, 1814. 8ineo that time this C. 
has been held as the fundamental law 
of constitutional monarchy, whenever 
that particular form of gov. htis existed 
in France. 

Charter (Lat. charta; Gk. xdpTr}<:, signi- 
fying paper). The usual import of the 
worn indicates any formal WTiting in 
evidence of a contract, or agreement 
between i>crsons. In England we no 
longer use the word to signify a written 
document, though in Franeo it is still in 
use. In' private affairs, its moat general 
use is in the ti*ansferem*e of estates, the 
written doeumerits given iiy the former 
owner as a proof of the transference 
being colled a C. In public affairs, it is 
the name given to the deeds by which 
those in power guarantee the rights of 
their subjects. There may be also a O. 
of a iiank, or some otlier association, 
whereby it may confer privileges and 
powers on a body of persons for some 
parti(‘iilar object. In Scotland, a C. is 
the written evidenee of a grant of heritable 
property, under certain conditions en- 
forced by the feudal law, i.e. that the 
person receiving shall pay at stntcd 
times a sum of money, or perform certain 
duties to the person conferring the 
liroperty. 

Charter, the Great, see M xona Ciiauta; 
Enolikh Histokv'. 

Chartered Companies. The common 
element in C. C. at all stages of their 
development is the possession of a 
siieoial charter frtun tiie Grown, granting 
them certain trading privileges in a 
particular locality, to bo exercised subject 
to a varying degrc*e of control iiy the Grown. 
There appear to be three tolerably well 
marked phases in the development of 
C. G., the final if unintended or unavowed 
e^iise of which, judged by the light of 
later experience, is the foundation of a 
colonial empire. O. G. apjiear, first, 
as associations of individuals, emanating 
from early trading guilds, and enjoying 
a monopoly of trade In the exportation 
of Eng. products to other European 
nations. England first granted a charter 
to a foreign country,, the Hansoatio 
League, and, later, charters were granted 
to Eng. companies trading in the Ibiltlc. 
Russia, and Tiu'koy. Secondly, os char- 
tered associations possessing delegated 
sovereign powers of extratorntorial Juris- 
diction In the countries In which they 
traded. The rise of these later companies 
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was a cousoquence of tlio impiiiso Kiven 
to forejffii trade by the discovery of the 
New World and the opening: out of 
trading routes to the Indies and America, 
and the object of their formation was to 
foster commercial intercourse with distant 
countries The Russia Company, the 
Turkey Company, the Eastland Company 
developed such relations with Russia, 
Turkey, and l^ersia. But the more im- 
portant were the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and a number of other C. C. that opened up 
the Brit. N. Amcr. colonics, and the 
fomouH E. India Company. The sigui- 
fleance of these companies lies In the part 
they played in the building up of the 
foundations of the Jirit. colonial empire 
through their aequisitiou of ter. either 
by the process of planting and setUiiig 
in uuoccuiiled regions or l)y conQiiest 
or cession of tjccupied Jand, as in the 
cose of India. Tldrdly, as juirely joint- 
stock companies laissesslng no delegated 
sovereign powers, and trading under 
the direct control of tiie Brit. Gov. This 
phase of their development, or rather 
revival, was the expression of the desire for 
colonial expansion and eoiiinu'icial pros- 
perity umvemilly prevalent among the 
European nations towards the end of 
the nineteenth century The prin. Eng. 
O. C. formed during tliis period were the 
Royal Niger Com., '«'y, eliartcred fn 188G 
and bought out by the gov. in 1895) for 
£805,000; the Imperial Brit. E. Africa 
company, formed in 1889 to exploit 
Uganda and neighbouring dist^., and 
which fell into Itnanoial straits m 189'J, 
with the result that Uganda became a 
Brit, protectorate some two years later; 
the Brit. S. Africa Company, chartered in 
1889, and owing its origin to the activities 
of Cecil Rhtxles, who secured various 
mining concessions from Matabele chiefs; 
and the Brit. N. Borneo Coiiuiany, 
incorporated in 1881 to take over the 
concessions and ter. acquired from the 
sultan by a syndicate formed in Lalnian in 
1878. Some of the C. (5. of the latter 
two places still exist as (‘ompanies, but 
in most coses they have been merely a 
step, though an important one, in the 
transition from exr»loitation to colonial 
expansion, and their rights and treaties 
have for the most part been bought out 
by the Crown. The greater degree of 
Biiocess in this direction of the later 
companies was dpe to their more eco- 
nomic organisation, their control of a 
larger capital, enjoyment of better credit, 
their closer surveillance by the Brit. 
Gov. with a view to safeguarding the 
rights of native rulers, and tlic absence of 
any inonoooly in trading rights. The 
rights of the Brit. N. Borneo Company 
were bought out by the Crowm in 
when N. Borneo became a crown colony. 

Charterhouse, corruption of Chartreuse, 
R religious liousc of the (.Carthusian order. 
In sev. places in England the name 
occurs, such as C.-on-Meinilp C. Hinton, 
thus denoting where the Carthusians 
estab. themselves lu the past. The most 
celebrated is the O., London. In 1371 
Sir Walter de Manny founded a C. 
monastery by the old city wall of London. 


Upon the dissolution of the monasteries in 
the tlnio of Henry Vlll., the property 
passed through many hands, until, in 1611, 
It was bought by one Thomas Sutton, 
1532-1611, a native of Suaith, Lincoln- 
shire. The same year of his death he 
founded a hospital on the site of the 
monastery, and Jn his will bequeathed 
moneys with which to foiyid a chapel, 
almshouse, and a school. The almshouses 
provide, for eiglity inmates, who must l)e 
over fifty years of age and ac<‘ording to the 
founder’s wish, ‘gentlemen by descent and 
in poverty, soldiers who have carried arms 
over sea and land, merchants whose 
ilvcliliood was d(*stroyed by shii»wrcck, 
or other misfiui nne, or servants in the 
royal iiousehold.’ The sidiool ranks 
among one of the foremost of the public 
schools and bus by now far outgrown 
the original intentions of the founder. 
In 1872 it was removed to GodaJrning 
ami the old buildings wa‘r»; sold for the 
accommodation of tlie Merchant Tayloi*s’ 
School (moved to Moor Bark, near 
NorthwocaJ, in 1932). The quaint old 
ehapel and hospital still remain on the 
old site, but suflered severely by bombing 
during the Second World War. 

Charter-party (Fr. charie-parUe, divided 
deed, one given to each party concerned), 
in maritime law a contract by which the 
owner or master of a ship lets the ship or 
part of lier to a second party for the 
purpose of conveying goods from one 
port to another. It is one form of the 
contract at affreightment, the other 
lieing the bill of lading (u.sed when the 
g<»ods shipped form only part of the 
intended cargo). A C. may bo a lease of 
the vessel (th»* charterer then assuming 
entire charge, wiide tlie master is only 
Ills agent), but more often it merely 
gives the shipper permission to have ids 
cargo conveyed in the chartered vessel, 
the master ussuming the responsibilities 
of R common carrier. Usually the C. 
describes the contracting parties, the 
ship, and the voyage. The shipowners 
btat-e that she is seaworthy, will take the 
cargo at u cerUiiu eiiargo, and make the 
voyage as quickly as possible, delivering 
the cargo within a fixed time. The 
freighter agrees to load and unload 
within a certain number of lay or 
riirimng days. The rate and time ot 
payment for the freiglitage, and date ol 
the beginning of demurrage, are also 
stated. The contract may i)e for a 
lielinite time, or for definite voyages. 
Berils of the sea for winch the shipmaster 
declines to bo responsible arc noted down. 
Sec Scruttou, ContrarUs of Jffreifjhtment 
as €.r pressed in Charter-parties and Bills 
of JAUling (12th ed.) 1925. 

Charters Towers, mining tn., Devon - 
port CO., QueenslaiKl, Australia, 82 m. 
S.W. of Townsville. It is the centre of 
a famous gold-field, the gold being of 
very fine quality. An excellent water 
supply is available from the Burdekiue 
U. Bop. 7000. 

Charters, royal grants of certain 

privilegos, riguts. or immunities made to 
tns. from early times. William 1., scieiug 
the importance of the tns., included most 
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of them Jn the royal demesne, and the 
practice arose of crrantlng G. of incorpora- 
tion, with prlyileRres. Such privllegrea 
were, (mnorally, the ri«rht of Independent 
Jurisdiction and the right of paying firma 
buraif or a fixed sum as rent to the king 
in lieu of submitting to the exactions of 
the sheriffs. These C, were granted to 
the * fully qualifled members of the town- 
ship or hundred court of the town,* 
either by the king, or, in the ense of tns. 
belonging to nobles, by the owner — thus 
Jjeicester obtained a charter from its 
earl and Beverley from Archbishop 
Thurstan. Most of the large tns. seem 
to have been vested in the Crown in the 
time of Uenry I., and by the reign of 
Henry III. had succeeded in obtaining a 
clear recognition of their privileges and 
immunities. The readiness with which 
the tns. undertook municipal gov., and 
the ease with which they were incorpor- 
ated by charter, was duo to the fact that 
they already had a more or less comploto 
organisation in the ^Id system (Stubbs's 
Select Charters). When in course of time 
the election of the mayor of a municipal 
bor. passed from the whole body of 
burgesses to the aldermen and councillors, 
the latter formed themselves into a close 
corporation. Ignored the rights of their 
fellow townsmen, and secured their 
position by applying for and obtaining 
C. of incorporation named according to 
their wishes and modifying any charter 
or C. which the tn. may already have 
possessed. This restrictive tendency was 
carried still further towards the end of 
the fifteenth century. The rights of the 
freemen disappeared, the corporation 
came to bo looked upon ns the owner of the 
tn. property, and developed into an ex- 
clusive oligarchy; and even the election 
of members of Parliament was, in some 
cases, entrusted into their hands. In this 
way the Crown could secure the return 
to the Commons of its own candidates; 
but the independence shown by the 
corporations under- the Stuarts moved 
(Carles II. to remodel their C. He 
proceeded against the corporations by 
writ of quo warranto {q.v.), calling on the 
corporation to show by what authority It 
exercised its prerogative powers (it may 
be noted that In 1 690 an Act of 2 William 
& Mary c. 8 declared all tliese legal 
proceedings nnll and void). The C. of 
the tns. suiTondercd through the Instru- 
mentality of the notorious Judge Jeffrtws 
were replaced by others ‘framing the 
constitution of these municipalities in a 
more oligarchical model and reservliig 
to the Crown the first appointment of 
those who were to form tbo governing 
part of the corporation’ (Hallain). The 
very use of the word oligarchical shows 
that the king was conccniod not for the 
rights of the burgesses but for liis own 
powers. James II., in the hope of con- 
ciliating the nation over the abrogation 
of Its privilege^ restored a number of the 
old C.; but tnfi in no way improved the 
position of the burgesses as a whole, 
and throughout the eighteenth century 
the principle of the close corporation was 
maintained and all the bor. patronage was 


in the hands of the councillors, who almost 
Invariably neglected their duties to the tn. 
In order to further their own private 
interests. This corrupt state of things 
continued until the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act of 1835, which made provision 
for the election of the tn. councillors by the 
biir^sses or resident ratepayers {see 
further under Local Governmknt). See 
also Municipalittks, and under the names 
of the various largo cities or tns. of 
Britain. 

Chartier, Alain (1385-1433), Fr. poot 
and satirist, b. at Bayeux, studied at the 
unlv. of Paris. His first poem, written 
after the battle of Agincourt, was Livre 
des guaire dames \ his Belle Dame sans 
merci was trans. into Eng. by Sir Richard 
Ros about tbe middle of the fifteenth 
century. He was made secretary to the 
dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. In 
1422 ho wrote his famous Qucuirilogue- 
invectift describing the sufferings of the 
people or appealing to national patriotism 
io combine against the common enemy. 
By his eloquence and patriotism he 
cheered his countrymen with the belief 
that the cause of Franco was not lost. 
The story of tbo kiss given to him by 
Margaret of Scotland for his poems is a 
fable. His satire on the court. Le Curiah 
was trans. by Caxton, 1484. He attacked 
the vices of the clergy in the Lirre d'esptir- 
ance (1429), and his Briviaire des n^lcs 
was studied by the youthful members 
of every noble household. His Inftiience 
on Cl6ment Marot, John Lydgate, and 
others was great. 

Chartists, name given to a body of 
political reformers (largely working men), 
who sprang up in England about 1838. 
Discontent nnd disappointment were felt 
among the workers of Britain after Grey's 
reforms and the Dill of 1832, resulting 
ill the movement, known as Chartism, 
from the document or charter in which 
the agitators presented their demands 
publicly. In 1838 six members of the 
House of Commons held a conference with 
representatives of the Working-men's 
Association, and together they drew up 
the People's Charter for alleviating the 
sufferings of the artisans and labouring 
classes. They petitioned for (1 ) universal 
suffrage (of men), (2) abolition of the 
property qualification for a seat in 
Parliament, (3) annual Parliaments. (4) 
equal representation, (5) payment of 
members of Parliament, (6) vote by ballot. 
Among the chief Cliartlst leaders were 
Feargus O'Connor, Thomas Attwood, the 
Rev. J. R. Stephens, Richard Oastler, 
Wm. Lovett and Tionry Vincent (both 
working men), Ernest Jones, Thomaa 
Cooper, and Henry Vincent. The Northern 
Star became the newspaper organ. In 
1839 the National Ch^r^r Association 
was formed in Birmingham, and by 
1848 the magnitude ai^ signlflcanoe of 
the agitation were feln in the lilghest 
degree. Members of tbp extreme section 
favoured appeals to atms, or popular 
rising and riots, if thel^ demands could 
not DO obtained by peaceable methods 
(c/. militant suffragists of the years 
Immediately before the First World War). 
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important for this very soclalistlo ebaroc* 
ter. The 0. refused to support the Anti- 
Com Law Lea^e. as helping only the 
middle classes. Disturbances were most 
frequent in the N. Finally a greM 
demoDstration was announced to be held 
on Kennington Common. Gov. forbade 
the prooessloti, and Wellington posted 
troops to guard the city, special constables 
being also enrolled, among them being 
Louis Bonaparte (Emperor Napoleon III.). 
As a party the O. disappeared after 1849, 
the movement declining partly owing 
to improved conditions of labour, partly 
to the legislative concessions made in 
reform Bills. See R. O. Gammago. 
History of Ikr Chartist Movement^ 1837-54, 
1894; T. Carlyle. Chartism, 1840; C. 
Kingsley, .rf Won Ixicke, 1856; The Life of 
Thomas Cooper, written by Himsi^, 1872; 
J. McCarthy, A History oj Our Own 
Times, J87$-80, 1005; M. HoweU. The 
Chartist Moeemeni, 1925; J. L. and B. 


France. Its towers are iioteti for their 
beauty and perfect proportion; the one. 
351 ft. high, dates from the twelfth 
century; the other, 377 ft., and of a far 
richer design, was not finished until the 
sixteenth century. The tn. is the seat of 
a bi.shop, a court of assi/es, and possesses 
a chamber of commerce, training colleges, 
a communal college for girls, and a lyrie 
for boys. The corn market, which is held 
once a week, is one of the largest in France. 
The industries are ch icily tionr*mllling. 
brewing, distilling, iron-founding, leather 
manuf., dyeing, making of stained glass 
and hosiery. In 858 O. was burnt by 
the Roms., and in 911 unsuccessfully 
attacked by them. In 1417 It fell Into 
the hands of the Eng., who lost it again 
in 1432. In 1591 it was taken by Henry 
IV., who was crowned there in 1594. In 
the Franoo-Ger. war it was taken by 
the Gers., and during that time it was an 
important centre of operations. In the 
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Second World War, C. was liold by the 
Gers. from 1940 to 1944. It was re- 
capture<l by Gen. Patton’s troops on 
Au^r. 17. 1944. l^op. 26,400. 

Chartreuse, La Grande, formerly a 
Carthusian monastery, founded in the 
year 1 084 by St. Bruno. It is situated in 
a wild, picturesque valley in the Fr. 
dept, of Isdre, about 13 in. N. of Oi'cnoblo. 
Its name w^as deriv'cd from a nojghboui*in(r 
vil. called Cartusin, now known as St. 
Pierre de C. The orif?inal mona.stery 
w’^as founded between the years 1132 and 
1137, but that of to-day dates only from 
1676, the one of earlier times havingr 
been destroyed by Are. It contains 
four halls, where formerly the priors of 
other monasteries in France, BurKundy, 
Germany, and Italy used to be enter- 
tained. The chapel dates from the 
Afteenth century, but the cloisters, with 
their thirty-six houses, which were built 
for the use of the inonk.s, are of later date. 
The monks were famed tbrouphout the 
world for their manuf. of the celebrated 
liqueur. Since the expulsion of the 
monks in 1903, the buildiiurs had been 
falling; into decay but have been restored. 
In 1181 a Carthiislan monk named St. 
Hugh of Ijlnooln went over to England 
and founded a monastery in Somerset. 

Charybdis, see Sibylla and Ouaryhdis. 

Chase. John (1810-79), Eng. water- 
('olour painter, ft. in London; was a pupil 
of Constable. One of his best-known 
works is of the interior of Westminster 
Abbey. 

Chase, Salmon Portland (1808-73), 
Ainer. lawTer and statesman, ft. at 
Cornish, New Hampshire. In 1830 ho 
settled In Cincinnati, where ho won a great 
reputation as counsel for sev. fugitive 
slaves whose cause ho entliusiastlcally 
upheld. On account of the question of 
slavery he left the Whig party in 1841. 
He was the Arst Republican governor of 
Ohio, which i)OHition ho held from 1855 to 

1859, but was unsuccessful as Republican 
candidate in the presidential election of 

1860. From 1861 to 1864 he was hccrc- 
tary of the treasury, managing the 
country’s Aoancos with the greatest abilitjr 
and credit during the years of the Civil 
war. The ostab. of a national banking 
system and the issue of treasury notes 
(‘greenbacks’) were two of his most suc- 
cessful measures. In 1864 Lincoln ap- 
pointed him chief justice of the U.H.A., in 
which capacity he presided at the trial of 
President Andrew .lohnson, 1868. See 
A. B. Hart, Salmon Portland Chase , 1899; 
and J. W. Schuckers, Li/c and 
Services of S. P. Chase, 1874. 

Chase, Samuel (1741-1811) Amer. 
jurist, ft. in Maryland; admitted to the 
Bar at Annapolis. Was a member of the 
Continental Congress and was sent with 
Franklin to win over Canada to the 
reyoltlng colonies; he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence and helped to draw 
up a constitution for Indiana. An ardent 
IMerallst, he was made a justice of 
t/he Supreme Court, Impeached by the 
House of RepresentatlTes, 1804, the 
impeachment fell through. See Trial of 
Samuel Chase (Wash^gton, 1805). 


Chase, William Merritt (1849-1916), 
Amer. painter, ft. at Franklin, Indiana. 
Ho was a pupil of B. F. Hays of Indiana- 
polis ami of J. O. Eaton in New York, and 
later of Piloty and A. Wagner In Munich. 
Ho taught painting in New York for some 
years. He was a most successful por- 
trait painter, his pictures of W'hlstler, 
Duvencck. Gen. Wel)b, etc., being W'cll 
know^ii. Ho was president of the iSocieLy 
of Amer. Artists. 

Chasidim, see Assidk.ans. 

Chasing (Lat. ceelotura; It. ceselatura; 
Gcr. Ciselteren; Fr. ciselure), signifying 
cliiscliiiig. The art of producing Agure.<i 
and various ornamental de-signs, which 
can bo either raised or hollowed on 
nietallle surfaces with steel imiilomonts. 
It Is emplojed ehleAy for the ornamen- 
tation of goldsmith and silversmith 
articles, clcctro-plate, etc., being used to 
create Autings and bosses; it Is also used to 
imitate engraved surfaces. Very delicate 
results may bo achieved by this method, 
the most perfect examples of whii'.h may 
be seen iu the chasing on the watch-cases 
by G. M. Moser, 1704-83. The worker 
first outlines the design on the surface 
he wishes to oniarnent; thou, sliould 
hold and high embossments be the 
do.sired elYcct, these are blocked out by a 
process called snarling. The snarling 
iron is a long iron tool turned up at the 
end, and made so that when it is securely 
Axed in a \ice, the end that is turned up 
can oiusily reach and press against any 
part of the inside of (ho article that is to 
be chased. The part of tlie article to lie 
embossed is iudd firmly against the 
upturned end of tbo snarling iron, then 
a strong blow is given by the \vorkcr at the 
opposite end of the iron, with the result 
that the point touching the object gives it 
the sudden stroke tJiat is needed to throw 
up the surface of the metal just wliere it 
meets the tool. When the blocking-out 
process from the interior is aeeomplished, 
or wdien the process of C. instead of 
embossing is required, the object to be 
chased is Ailed with moltiMi pitch, which 
Is allowed to harden. W'ben this has 
taken place. It Is then fastened to a sand- 
bag, and all the details of the design — 
lined, smootli, or rough — are worked out 
by a hammer and sev. small punches of 
varying outlines. 

Chasles, Miohel (1793-1880), Fr. mathe- 
matician, ft. at Eriornon, was prof, at the 
Ecole Poly technique ami later at the 
Sorbonne. He received the Copley medal 
from the Royal Society, 1863. In 1867 
ho made a report to the Academy that he 
had olitained a number of letters of Pascal 
whlcii proved that ho had anticipated the 
discoveries of Isaac Newton. These 
letters, as well os thousands of others 
alleged to bo of Dante, Bhakespeare, and 
other famous men, wore proved to^be 
forgeries committed by one Vraln Lucas, 
who was duly convietad. In his chief 
work, Aperni kistoriquS^ etc, (1837), he 
gives a brilliant account of the progress in 
modern times of geometrical methods. 
Other works arc I'raiU de gianUiris 
sup^rievre (1852); Traiti des sections 
conigues (1865), etc. 
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Chasles, Victor Euphimien PhilarAte 

<1798-1873), Fr. writer and critic, h. at 
MalDTiJliors near Chartres. His father 
was a member of the National Convention, 
and voted for the death of Louis XVI. 
C. was brought up in accordance with 
llousseaii’s theory in PJmile, and learned 
the printing trade. He was imprisoned 
for his share in a Jacobite nlot, 1815, and 
on his release wont to Kurland, where he 
worked for VaJpy the printer and pub. 
critical articles in the reviews. On his 
return to France be did much in intro- 
ducin? Eng., Russian, and Scandinavian 
literature. Ho was made librarian of the 
Riblioth^que Mazarin in 1837; and in 
1841 ho became |)rof. of comparative 
literature at the Coll^ijfc do France. Ho 
d. at V'eiiioe. Some of his voluminous 
Utcrary and criticaJ works arc pub. in 
Trentc Arts de criUque^ twenty vols. of 
studios in comparative literature, 1816- 


1875. 

Chassd, David Hendrik, Baron <1765- 
1849), Dutch Kuneral. Ho served with 
the Fr. Army after 1793 and durinfr 
the Peninsular war; In 1815 with the 
Dutch at Waterloo. In 1830 he was 
governor of Antwerp and conducted a 
brave defence against the Fr. He was 
named by his soldiers ‘(JciuTal Itayonet,* 
from his devotion to that weapon in 
attack. 

Chasseloup-Laubai, Frangois, Marquis 
de (1754-1833), Fr. otilcer of engineers. 
Was a divisional general under Napoleon 
in 1799, but, later, lie went over to the 
Bourbons and was made a Fr. peer. \\ as 
an expert in fortifications and on warfare 
generally. 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse (1833-95), 
Fr, inventor of the rltle known by Ins 
name. He vnas b at Mutzig, and was a 
mechanic in the gov. arsenal. The 
Chassepot was a brc(*cli -loading rifle, 
calibre -433 in., muzzle velocity 1328 f.s., 
sighted to 1200 metros. It was adopted 
by the Fr. Army, 1860, nn«i was most 
successful in the Franco-It. war, 1867. 
The Prussian needle gun was matched 
against the Chassepot In tlie war of 1870. 
The (iras rifle replaced the Chas.sei)ot in 
1874. C. received the cro'^s of the Legion 
of Honour. 

Ghass^riau. Theodore (1819-56), Fr. 

B ainter, b. at Sainana, Haiito Domingo. 

(o was a pupil of Ingres, and subsequently 
Studied in Rome lie was inilnene.<Kl by 
Delaroehe Ills ‘Tepidunum at Pompeii’ 
is in the Louvre. Hts frescoes at the Cour 
des Comptes, Paris, were partly ruined in 
the Paris Commune. He was well known 
a.s a portrait painter. 

Chasseurs (Fr. for huntsmen, c/. Gcr. 
jdger). In the cighteentii century tho 
name was given to soldiers who formed a 
light company of skirmishers attached to 
a rejrlment; in tlio modern Kr. Army it Is 
used of a class of light regiments capable 
of rapid movement. Tliey are both 
mounted (C. d cbrral) and on foot (C. d 
pied). Tlio C. d’Afrique, first organised 
m 1831 and stationed in Algeria, are 
famous for their speed and endurance, 
and for their Arab horses. The C. 
Alplna are regiments of infantry stationed 


on the S.E. frontier of France, and are 
trained to cover 371 m. of mt. ground 
in a day in full marching order. In tho 
seven mouths qf snow they are trained to 
use ski and snow-shoes. 

Ghaslelard, Pierre de Bosoosel de (1540-' 
1563), Fr. poet, born in Dauphln6. He was 
a descendant of the family of the Chevalier 
Bayard, and beciarnc a page in tho house- 
hold of the Constable Montmorency and 
of Marshal Daniville. In 1561 he accom- 
panied tho luttcr to Hcotland in tho suite 
of Mary Queen of Scots, with whom he 
fell violently In love. He came a second 
time to Scotland with Konsard’s poem. 
Lea Ucurelfi, and rccmninendations from 
Montmorcnc‘,y. Entering the queen’s ser- 
vi<ie, he wroU? passionate poems to her. 
and if she did not encourage him, she at 
least neeopted his verses. He was found 
under her bed by her maids of honour, 
but was forgiven. A second oficnce was 
unpardonable, and lie was hanged. 
At'cording to Brantftme he uent to his 
death reciting Ronsard’s hymn to death. 
His lost words, addressed to the queen in 
Holyrood, ‘Adieu, toi si belle et si cruelle, 
qul mo tuos et qiii jo ne puis cesser 
<raiiner,* have often been quoted. Ho is 
tlic subject of Swinburne’s Chasielard 
(1865) the first of his Scottish trlology 
written after tho Kllzabcthan model. 

Chastellain, Georges (1404-75), Bur- 
gundian or Fleinish poet and chronicler, 
b. near A lost, FInndei's. Celebrated as the 
author of the (irandc Chromquc des dwes 
de liurgoi/ne and similar chronicles. His 
otlier works include Douze Dames de 
rhetor ique, Epitaphs d' Hector et Achille, 
and a number of rondeaux and ballades. 

Chastellux, Francois Jean (1734-88), Fr 
author and general, h. in Paris. He 
served with honour during the Seven 
Years war. and fought in the Amor, w^ar 
of Independence. His best-known works 
were De la ftlirdd jiiddiqiie (17 7‘2); ami 
Vogages dans I'Am^nque septenirionale 
(1764). 

Chasuble, eeclevS. vestment, worn by 
bishop.s and priests of tho Roni. Churcii 
during the eelebration of mass, formerly 
known as planeta. Originally the C. fell 
below the knees; it bw'ame gradually 
modified till in the sixteenth century it 
reached its present form, that of a sleeve- 
less vestiiieiit, open at the sides and 
covering the chest and back. The C. was 
formerly plain, but it is now frequently 
embroidered and adorned with orphreys 
It must be of silk. An exquisite example 
of sixteen til -century It. work may be 
seen in the Victoria and Albert Mmseuni, 
S. Keiiaington. The C. owes its origin 
to the Rom. peemda, a cloak worn by both 
sexes and all classes. Though specially 
a cleHcal garment it had no special 
signiflcaiice In early church use, and it was 
first dotinitcly reserved as a eucharlstic 
vestment in the eleventh century, and 
w^as formally assigned to the celebrating 
priest in the thirteenth century es the 
special moss vestment. The O. was 
anolished fa tho Eng. Church alter tho 
Reformatioii with the other moss vest- 
ments. (See Illustration, p. 512.) 

Chat, popular name for birds lielonging 
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to the genera Saxicota and Praiincola, purposes, the term became applied to all 
both of which are included in the Turdida>, lar^e country bouses. The fortified castle 
or thrush family. S. omanthe^ the was termed C\ fort, and the residence C. de 
wbeatear, P. nihicola, the stonochat. and plaiaance; the latter often retained some, 
P. rubetra, the wblnchat, are all birds to at least, of the architectural features, 
which the term is applied. They are tmireUes etc., of the medieval castle of 
lively, insectivorous creatures, dwelling defence. 

in N. lands and nesting in stony places. Chateaubriand, Francois Ren6, Vioomte 
Chata, or Ptcroclea alcfuita, representa- de (1768-1848), prin. Fr. writer under the 
tive member of the Pteroclidre, or sand- First Empire, was b. at St. Malo, and after 
grouse family. It la a desert bird living a somewhat unhappy childhood, entere<l 
In S. Europe, Africa, and Asia, and is the regiment of Navarro. In 1791, In- 
considered to be good eating. spired by a desire for adventure and the 

natural life, he went to America, but was 
recalled by the news of the arrest of 
Louis XVI. He married immediately on 
his return, and then Joined the raiil^ of 
the ‘emigrants.* After being wounded 
at the siege of Thionville, he visited 
England, where he managed to secure a 
livelihood by giving Fr. lessons. In 1797 
ho pub. his l£asai tiiatorigiie, politique et 
moral aur lea r6voluiinna anciennea ft 
modernea, etc., a confused work marked by 
much Ill-digested learning. It is sceptical 
and despairing, and Its very uneasiues'- 
prepares one for the conversion which Uit 
deaths of his mother and sister brought 
about. This conversion led to his great 
apology for Christianity in poetry. In 
1801, Atala, an episode detached from tho 
greater work, was pub. It showed a new. 
daring, and brilliant w'riter, a reformer 
both in prose and in poetry. In 1802 
appeared Le G6nic da Christian iaine. 
Tho writer does not attempt directly to 

R rove that Christianity is true, but that 
. Is beautiful, and that It is capable 
of inspiring far higher ja)etry than is 
the pagan mythology. His romantlclsn» 
appears in a more concentrated form in 
lienA (1805), another episode detached 
from the main work. On his return to 
France, C. received an appointment under 
Napoleon, and In |809 pub. Lea Martyrs, 
which contains the argument of Le (.Hnie 
du chriaiianiame cast In an objective 
Chatalja, tn. of European Turkey, form. Two years later he pub. UltirU- 
25 in. N.W. by W.'of Istanbul. To the r/»ir€ dc Pari.*? after a pilgrim- 

eastward are the Heights of C., upon age to the latter tn. C. is, with &lmo do 
which are extensive fortifications. C. StaOl, the leader of tho Homantio move- 
was the scene of much heavy fighting meat of the early nineteenth century, 
between the Bulgarian and Turkish He reformed poetry, hist., the novel, and 
forces in the Balkan war (g.i7.) of 1912 and In addition to this ho was one of the 
1913. Here, too, during Nov., occurred greatest masters of P’r. prose. See C. A. 
tho heavy mortality from cholera among Sainte-Beuve, Chateaubriand etaon groiipe 
tho Turkish troops. This outbreak liU^rairc sous r Empire, 1800; E. F'agiiet, 
commenced about Nov. 7. and during the Le X 1 X . Si^le, 1887 ;M. H. Miller. CAo/cau- 
height of the epidemic about 1000 fresh hrianii and ICnoliah Literature, 1925; 
cases were reported each day. It was A. Maurois, Chateaubriand, 1938. 
also at C. that the pourpar/cr.s' took place Ch4leaubriant, tn. in the dept, of 

which led up to the truce In the war. Lolre-Inf^rioure, France, situated on 
The delegates of the Balkan allies and the R. Ch6re. It is a centre of Importance 
Turkey first met on Nov. 25, and on Deo. on tho State and Orleans railway routes, 
3 all the parties, with the exception of where the rnanuf. of leather and agrlc. 
Greece, sigrned tho armistice. During Implements Is carried 0ii. It Is named 
this armlstfco, which lasted till the end of after a castle founded In the eleventh 
Jan. 1913, the del^ates of the belligerent century by Brient, couht of Ponthldvre, 
countries met in London. Tho C. lines parts of which are still In existence. It la 
were much strengthened in the P'lrst fhe seat of a sub-prefeof, and possesses a 
World War. ^ tribunal of first instande. Pop. 8000. 

Ch&teau, Fr: word (from I,.at. caatellum, ChAteaudun, anct. picturesque tn. in the 
fortress) for a castle (g.v.). During tho dept, of Euro-et*Loir France, with 6700 
late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, inhab. It was a OaUo tn. In Rom. 
when hoas<^ began to bo built for rosi- times and was destroyed by tho Normans 
denoe onljr and not aa castles for defensive In 876, The tower of the castle is of the 
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twelfth century, the oburcli of St. John of 
the eleyeuth; that of St. Valerian of the 
thirteenth and earlier; the abbey church 
of the twelfth-thirteenth. The abbey 
buildiniffi are occupied by the hoepitaJ 
and law conrta. C. roeiatod the Gera, 
heroically in 1870, and was pillai^ed and 
burnt by them. It bears the Legrion of 
Honour in its arms. 

Ch&teau Gaillard, ruined Fr. fortress on 
the Seme, not far from Lee Andelys. 
Built at the close of the twelfth cent ui’y by 
Blchard Coeur do Lion to defend the 
dukedom of Nornjandy atjalnat the Fr. 
kinff. Captiu'ed by Philippe Amruste in 
1204. 

ChAteau-Gontier, tn., dept. Mayenne, 
France. It is said that a castle was built 
here by Gunther in the eleventh century. 

It possesses chalybeate sprJnjts not far 
from the tn. There is wool and cotton 
ppinninK, and the munuf. of oil, flannel, 
end Hcrjrc. There is also an agrrlc. 
market. Pop. 6000. 

Chateau-Henaiilt, Francois Louis de 
Rousselet, Marquis de. (1637-1716), Fr. 
vice-admiral, who foujjht at the battle of 
the Dunes, and. with Turenne, at the 
eJo »,'0 of Dunkirk. Foni?ht the Levantine 
corsairs and captured a number of their 
vessels. Was made governor of Brittany 
and a marshuJ c' VYancc. Became baron 
of I*oulmlc ai.iJ ^ k omtv of Artois. 

ChAteauroux, cap of the kr. dept, of 
Indre and situated on the U. Indre. The 
anct. quarter of the tn. lies close to the 
rlv., and round this centre a newer 
quarter has now sprung up. lt« name is 
derived from a castle built in the tenth 
century by Raoul of D6ols. This castle, 
called (’hateau-llaoul, ami the modern 
Gothic church of St. Andr6, form tho 
prin. buildings of the tn. It has textile, 
machinery, and furniture manufs. Pop. 
34,600. 

CbAteau-Thierry, tn. in the dept, of 
Alsne, on the Marne, France It was here 
that La Fontaine was born in 1621 and his 
dwellfng-house still stands in the street 
that was named after him. Not far from 
O. tho Russians ond Prussians were 
defeated by Napoleon in 1814. C. fell 
to tho Gors. In their advance on Paris 
in Aug. 1914, when endeavouring by their 
southward sweep to envelop the Fr. left 
wing and cut off tlie Brit, force from all con- 
tact with tho Fr. Tho Gel’s, were brought 
to a halt on a line about 1,5 m. S. of C. 
and when tho Anglo-Fr. army counter- 
attacked in early Sept. 1914 desperate 
fighting took place at C.. which had 
been selected as the point at which the 
Marno was to be crossed. It was. In fact, 
crossed on 8ept. 8 and C. did not see 
any more fighting until tho final Gor. 
advanre in 1918. By March 1918 the 
Oere. bad reached a Une just N. of tho R, 
Alsno. During their drive from here to 
tho Marne, the Gers. encountered the 
2nd XJ.fi, Dlv. F'onr Amer. regiments 
of the regular infantry reached Meaux 
on May 30, 1918. They took over the 
line from the weary Fr., and the next 
day began the fight for C. They defeated 
the Gers. N.W. of that tn. and prevented 
them from crossing the Marne. Six 
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Amor. divs. stayed the final offensive 
of the Gers. and the tn. of C. Itself was 
recovered from tho enemy on July 21, 
“8 part of the general allied counter’ 
offensive. Up to that date it was the 
most serious engageutent in which the 
Anicrs. had taken part and was con- 
sidered as a test of their stamina. Occu- 
pied by the Gers. 1940-44. ami recaptured 
by Amer, troops on Aug. 28. 1944. Its 
industries are the making of pottery And 
cloth, and trade is carried on extensively 
In the white wine of the country, also in 
8000**’ fl-krlc. products. Pop. 

Chatei, Ferdinand Toussaint Francois 
(1795-18.57), 6. at Gannat, Allier. lie was 
a religioiis reformer and separated from 
the Catholic Church, foumling a new 
communion, the Gallic Churrh. He 
denounced celibacy and private con- 
fession, and wrote many rcligioun essays. 

Chatelaine, Pr. term for the misti*eHs‘ of 
a castle; she carried the keys of the castle 
I suspended from her girdle and thus the 
term is used of a collection of small 
chains with useful small articles, such as 
keys, penknife, scissors, thimble, etc., 
attached to the ends, fitted with a clasp 
and worn at tho belt. 

ChAtelet, tn., ITaiuaut, Belgium, on R. 
Sambre. It is a mining centre, and 
manufs. explosives. Pop. 14,000. 

ChAtelot, Le Grand, old fortrt'ss on the 
r. b. of the Seine in Paris, on the site 
now occupied by tho Place du C. Tho 
first mention of it is in a charter of 
Louis lo Jcune, 1147. It was the city 
prison in tho time of the Renaissance, and . 
a court of Ristlce, but was destroyed in 
1802. Le ^^)tlt C., a smaller fortress 
on the opposite bank of the riv., also 
used as a prison, was destro 3 ’od In 
1782. 

ChAtelet'Lomont, Gabrielle Fmilio le 
Tonnelier de Breteuil, Marquise du (1706- 
1749), 0. in Parl.s. yhe was the beautiful 
daughter of tho Baron de Breteuil, and 
married the marquis du O. In 1725. Her 
fame is due to her Intimacy with Voltaire 
who, attracted by her cleverness and 
beauty, took up his abode with her at the 
ChAteau of Clrey in 1735. Many accounts 
of the life at Cirey have been written, the 
best known being those of Mnie de 
Graflgny, who credits the fair Fmllie with 
a very bad temper and dowribes her 
quarrels with Voltaire with considerable 
humour. She seems to have tired of him 
eventually, and in 174 7 turned her 
attention to Baint-Lanibert, an officer in 
the guard of King Staiil.'slaus. She pub. 
sev. works and translations, and In con- 
junction with Voltaire wrote a treatise on 
the Newtonian system. 

Chatelineau, tn. of Itainaut, Belgium, 
situated on the R. Saiubrc, 27 m. K. of 
Mons; it Is a mining tn. with big coal- 
fields and iron works. i’op 17,000. 

ChAtallerauU, tn. in the Fr. dept, of . 
Vienne. 40 m. S. of Tours It is not of 
much inters, the prin. imlustry lieJug 
the maiinf. -f cutlery; it has also a gov, 
small-arms factory. A fine stone bridge 
connects the tn. with a suburb on the other 
side of the riv. fop. 22,800. 

•r 
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Cbatfleld, Sir Alfred Ernie Montaoute 
Chatlieldj first Baron {b. 1873), Eng. 
admiral, sou of Adiii. A. J. .C. Entered 
navy, 1886; captain, 190i>; rear-admiral, 
1920; vioe-adniiral, 1926; adniiral of the 
(leot, 1936. Served as t1ag-eai)tain to Sir 
David Beatty, H.M.S. LUm, in action off 
Heligoland, 1914; Dogger Bank. 1915; 
battle of Jutland, 1916. Fourth ecu 
lord, 1919; assistant chief of naval staff, 
1920-22; commanded light cruiser squad- 
ron, ] 923-24 ; third sea lord and controller 
of the navy, 1925-28; couiinaiider-in- 
ehief of Atlantic fleet, 1929-30, of 
Mediterranean fleet, 1930-32; flrst sea 
lord and chief of the naval staff, 1933-38; 
chairman of expert committee on Indian 
defence. 1938-39; minister for co-ordina- 
tion of defence, 1 939-40, with seat in the 
War ('abinet. K.C.B., 1922; G.C.B., 

1934; O.M., 1939. In the inter-ivorld- 
war decades he held key posts which 
placed him In a position to warn the gov. 
and the people of the risk that the country 
might onrx) again find itself facing a world 
war without being prepared. As assis- 
tant chief of the naval staff be attended 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
( 7 .B.) as expert adviser to the Brit, 
delegation, being instrumental in securing 
such concessions on battleship tonnage os 
enabled the Admiralty to build two new 
16-in. -gun ships. Played a prominent 
part in designing Kelson and Rodney. 
As controller of the navy he served at a 
time when the efficiency of the navy was 
dangerously impaired by false economy; 
by the short-sighted Ten Year Rule or 
empirical assumption that no major war 
could recur for ten years, a period 
probably justified as at 1919 but not if it 
were renewed at the end of each year of 
rwace; and by the cuts of the Colwyn 
<’oniniittee on Estimates. None fought 
harder thau C for naval efficienev at a 
time when the ‘super-domination of 
Britain’s defences given to the Treasury 
and successive chjtncellors by tlie gov. 
was bringing the defences of the empire to 
ft state that became a public seandar — 
though it should bo borne in mind tiiat, 
apart from the financial stringency of the 
Inter-war period, it was sincerely believed 
by many, both politicians and experts, 
that the capital ship, for which C. argued, 
was outmoded by the bomber. That 
belief, however, was at the time unsup- 
ported by any direct evidence. In the 
struggle for new cruisers In 1925 following 
the Washington Conference C. had to 
contend against the neutral or hostile 
attitude of both prf'ss ami Parliainent, 
but In the event the gov. gave way 
because the cose agtiinst CJ. and the 
Admiralty was Indefensible. In 1930, 
however, at the time of the London 
conleroncc iq.v.) other counsels prevailed, 
which ‘led the sen -security of the empire 
to Its most dangerous point for 1 50 years.* 
When, In 1033, O, was once more ap- 
pointed to tile Admiralty, he aimed at 
three objectives: to rebuild the battle 
fleet; to tnerease Brit, cruiser strength to 
a minimum of seventvi and to free the 
Fleet Air Arm {g.v.) Air Ministry 

control : and generally be waa successful. 


At the time of the fourth naval oonferonce 
his long struggle with America over 
cruiser-parity came to its natural end by 
mutual goodwill, but only after the 
dispute had lasted ten years. Equally 
tenacious was his stand, at this latter 
conference, on the question of tJie 
rebuilding of the battle fleet. As chief 
of the naval staff iie sot as the lioslo aim 
the unity of the throe services and, 
through that unity, the strengthening of 
the chiefs of staff committee in their task 
of rebuilding the fighting services, which, 
by 1933, had been reduced to ‘such a 
serious state of unread ines.s for war.’ C. 
succeeded Lord C’aldecotc (then Sir 
Thointvs luskip) as minister for the 
co-ordination of defence', with a seat In 
the Cabinet, the appointment being 
hailed with enthusiasm by publio opinion. 
As deputy chairman of the committee of 
imperial defeiuHJ (f/.r.) he deputised for 
the Driine Minister on all ordinary 
occasions. Publications: V'/ir Navy and 
Defence (1942); Defence after the War 
(1944); // Mtght Happen Again (written in 
1940) pnb. 1947 (autobiographical). 

Chatham, riv.-port tn. in Kent, situated 
on the r. b. of the Medway, and Joined 
on the \V. side by Rocliester, and the E. by 
Gillingham. The tn. possesses very few 
objects of interest, and owes most of its 
Importance to its military fortifications 
and dcK'kyards. it is on© of the most 
celebrated slupbuilding centrt's m Eng- 
land, the length of tlie dockyards being 
nearly two m., wiileb contain sov, 
building slips and wet docks, the latter 
capable of bolding the largest ships. lu 
the Middle Age>* C'. was nufrely a suburb 
of Boohester, but Henry Vlll., to whom 
we owe the foundation of a regular navy, 
e.stab. doekyards, and the natural harbour 
foniKMl by the deep channel i>f the riv. 
wa.s made use of by Elizabeth, wlio built 
a tlockyard and an arsemd here. The 
defences of (’. (‘onstituto a fortification of 
great strength, and are a great protection 
to London should invaders succeed in 
landing on the S. coast, in order to march 
on the cap. Fort Pitt, rising above the 
tn. to the W., built m 1779. is utilised os 
the general military hospital. Tliore is a 
large eonvle-t estab. ; also an almshouse 
built in 1592 by Sir John Hawkins for 
disabled seamen, which lias since those 
days been entirely rebuilt. At one tirnu' 
trace.s of old Rom. remains were dis- 
covered in the form of weapons, Rom. 
bricks, and tiles; also human remains. 
The modern church ol St. Mary's, opened^ 
in 1903, stands on the site of an old Saxon* 
church. There is also St. Bartholomew’s' 
Cliapcl, which was formerly attached to- 
the hospital for lepers, one of the first 
founded in England, by GundulpU, bishop* 
of Rochester, 1070, partly of Norman* 
architecture. In 1905 Itiiig Edward VII. 
unveiled a memorial ai<ch in memory ol' 
the Royal EngiueerH who fell in the S. 
African war. Tne Naval War Memorial waa«< 
unveiled by the Prince of Wales in 1924,. 
and that of the Royal Engineers by thet 
duke of Connaught in 1922. Pop. 45,000. . 
With Rochester and Qillingham C. fonne« 
a pari. bor. returning two membors. 
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Chatham, alHo called Miramichi, tn. <n 
Nortbumberlaiid co., New Brunswick. 
Canada, a port on the Miramichi R., 24 ni. 
from its month. Extensive flsherlcH are 
carried on, also a trade in lumber. Pop. 
AOOO. 

Chatham, oo. tn. of Kent Co.. Ontario. 
Canada, on the Thamc.s R. 12 m. from its 
month, 64 m. B.W. of London and 180 m. 
W. of Toronto. Cllonnectcd with Detroit 
and the cities on Lakes Huron and Erie by 
steamboat Kervlce. It Is the centre of a 
largo natural gas field, and has also cheap 
hydro-electric yiower. The chief Indus- 
trial products are motor cars, iiumping 
and well machinery, textiles, malleable 
steel, flour, lumber, sugar, cigars, furnaces, 
gloves, and fertilizers. The crops of the 
CO. arc husking corn, tobacco, tomatoes, 
and soy-beans. tJ. has two large parks 
and four more on the neaiby lakes, llicre 
are two business colleges, a new collegiate 
institute or senior high school, and a 
vocational school; also there a, re two hos- 
pitals. The community \va^ first sur- 
veyed in 1794 by Governor Siincoo, as a 
naval shipyard; hence its name. It 
became a city in 189.5. It was famous in 
pre-Amer. civil war da^'s as the N. ter- 
minus of the ‘underground railway’ for 
escaped negro slaves. Pop. 18,000. 

Chatham. William Pitt, first Earl of 
(1708-78), stiitoK i.uJi, was edneated at 
Eton and Trinity College, (Cambridge, and 
early in 1731 was gazetted (‘ornol m Lord 
Cobhain’s Hors€?. Four years later ho 
entered I’arliameut as member for the 
family bor. of Old ^^aruin. He sup- 
ported the Opposition, and for a speech 
made on the rrmiTiago of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, winch the king loiind 
offensive, he was dismissed from the 
army (1736). iSliortly after, the prince 
rewarded his supporter ])y making him 
one of his grooms of the bedchamber. 
Pitt soon took an active part in the 
debates of the House of Commons, and 
his great yjowers of oratory w'ithin a short 
time marked him out for futiiro distinc- 
tion. He had, however, to contend 
against the king’s dislike, which blocked 
his progress for a long lime. Under 
Pelham he was appointed early in 1746 
joint vice-treasurer <if Ireland, but in May 
of the same year he was promoted to the 

J )08ition of paynuistcr-gcneral of the 
oroos. This was the most lucrative 
office in the Tninlstry, owing t^ the 
numerous and valuable perquisites 
attaching thcrcLi; but JMU. to his great 
credit, declined to arce])t anything but 
the actual salary. On Bel ham’s deatli, 
I^tt hoped to lead the House of Commons, 
ond, disappointed in his aiiibitiou. he 
attacked the new leader, Sir Thomas 
Robinson, and the now Prime Minister, 
the duko of Newcastle. He was dismissed 
late in 1755, hut a yetvr later ho was 
Invited to form an udministmtiou. In 
April 1757, dlsiuisscd by tlio king, whose 
dislike of him was even stronger than 
before, he was, after a few weeks, recalled 
to power, and held office (under the 
nominal leadership of the duke of New- 
castle) until Oct. 1761. It waa during this 
period that he was able to give tbe fullest 


proofs of his ability as a war minister, for 
he had returned with full powxTs to direct 
the war and to take charge of foreign 
affairs. He declined office in 1763, but 
continued to take as active a part in 
debate os his health would allow. When 
Rockingham was dismissed In July 1766, 
Pitt was invited to form another adminis- 
tration, blit ho was not well enough to do 
more than take the sinccuro office of 
Lord Privy Seal in his own ministry. 
This necessitated his accepting a peerage 
— a step that made him for a time very 
unpopular. The city especially resented 
the ‘Great Commoner’ becoming tbe earl 
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of C., and actually caucelled a banqiier 
that was to have been given In his honoiu-. 
His health now' completely gavo way, ami 
he resigned the otllcc of Prime Minister in 
Dec. 1767 to the duke of Grafton, holding, 
how'ever, that of Lord I’rivy Seal until the 
Oct. of the folJownng year, lie was taken 
ill while making a vigorous ajjeech in the 
Hoiist^ of Lords against the acknowiodg- 
meiil of Amcr. indcpcndenc'e (albeit he 
ha<l never approvctl the w'ar) on ApriJ 7, 
1778. He died at Hayes on May 11. and 
was buried in WcstmiristtT Abbey on 
June 9. C. is one of the greatest figures 
among Kng. statesmiui. ami ho st^ds 
for all time as one of the grtatest pari, 
oratiirs of this or any other country. 
His popularity throughout the kingdom 
was enormous, and il was due not more to 
a general appn'elation of his abilities than 
to his fearlessness ami his well-deserved 
reputation for integrity and self-'llsin- 
terestedness. There are biographies by 
F. TbockevAV (1827), A. von Ruvillo 
(1905), and Tiinstall (1939). See aiso 
Bir C. Grant Robertson, Chatham and the 
BrUUh Empire, 1940. 
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Chatham ChesL charitable fund origin- 
ated b 7 8ir F^ranols Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins in 1588 to assist sick and 
wounded seamen. It taJies Its name 
from the money having been placed In a 
chest kept at Chatham that had five locks, 
the keys of which were held by the officers 
who had charge of it. Four supervisors 
and seven directors were appointed to 
look after the accounts, which had to be 
placed before Parliament every year. 
Twelve ac. of land wore assigned to the 
charity by Charles II., and the fines 
imposed by the courts martial were also 
handed over to It. In 1688. In 1802 the 
chest was moved to Greenwich and the 
fund incorporated with Oi*eenwlch Hos- 
pital; up till 1829 a considerable part of 
the money was raised by deductions from 
seamen's pay. 

Chatham Islands, small otoup of is., 
including some rocky islets. In the Pacific 
Ocean, lying 360 m. E. of New Zealand, 
to which they belong. These is. were 
dieoovered In 1791 by Lieut. W. 11. 
Broughton, who named them after the 
boat which he was commanding at the 
time of the discovery. The natives ho 
called Malorloiis, after tho name which 
the New Zealand natives gave themselves 
(see Maoris) and their dress consisted 
of sealskins or mats. In 1831 they were 
conquered by 800 Maoris from New 
Zealand, and In 1849 there were only 
ninety survivors out of a total pop. of 
1200, the race being therefore all but 
exterminated. The chief export of the 
is. is wool, and tho Industries comprise 
cattle- and sheep-breeding, and seal- 
fishing. The climate is colder than that 
of New Zealand, while tho soli is extremely 
fertile, with luxuriant growth of fern and 
fiax. Area, 372 sq. m. Pop. 700 (300 
Maoris). 

Ch&tillon-8ur-Seine, in. in tho dept, of 
COte-d'Or, ITrance, situated on both banks 
of the Seine. The indu&trles consist of 
brewing and iron-founding, and trade is 
chiefly in wood, charcoal, and stone. 
Thftre are many old houses of interest in 
the tn. Pop. 4700. 

Chat Moss, peat bog in Lancashire, 
England. It lies between Manchester 
and Liverpool, and stretches over about 
6000 ac. Ono of the finest feats of 
engineering accomplished by George 
Stephenson vras the railway that ho built 
across it (1828-30). Many attempts have 
been made to drain it, works being 
constructed for the purpose by Roscoo in 
1805, and by Edward Baines in 1821; the 
greater part of it is now cultivated. 

Chatou, tn. of France in the dept, of 
Seipe-et-Oiso and the arron. of Versaiiles, 
on the R. Seine. It is 3 m. E. of Saint- 
Germain. and 8 ro. from Paris. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Chatra. or Chiltra. tn. of Brit. India, in 
the diet, of Uazarlb^h. Pop. 11,000. 

Chatsworth. vll. in Derbyshire, England, 
containing the feynous seat of the duxes of 
Devonshire. The original C. House was 
commenced by Sir Wm. Cavendish 
(d. 1557) and completed by his widow. It 
was in this building that Mary Queen of 
Soots was imprisoned pnder the care of 


the eurl of Shrewsbury. Later it was 
pulled down and tbe present bouse was 
built In 1688 by Wm., first duke of 
Devonshire. It is a Quadrangular build- 
ing with an open courtyard in tbe centre, 
and Ionic in style, standing on the 1. 
b. of the H. Derwent about 22 rn. from 
Bakewoll. The magnificent gardens with 
the vast conservatory and numerous 
fountains were designed by Sir Joseph 
Paxton. The house contains priooloss 
collections of pictures and statuary, and 
some very beautiful wo<jd carving. 

Chattahoochee, riv. in Georgia, U.S.A,, 
forming part of the boundary on the W., 
and Joining tho Flint, after which it 
becomes the Appolachicola. It is navi- 
gable for about 200 m., up to Columbus, 
the total length being 600 m. 

Chattanooga, cap. of Hamilton co., 
Tennessee, U.S.A. , on tho Tennessee R. 
It is important as a oomracrcial and 
railway centre, doing a large trade In 
lumber, grain, and coal, and manu- 
facturing Iron, steel, machinery, etc. It 
is famous for tho battle fought there 
during the Amer. Civil war, which 
consisted of a series of engagements 
including that of Lookout Mt., known as 
the 'battle above tho clouds,* and that 
of Missionary Blilgo. when the Federals 
under Grant defeated the Confederates 
under Bragg, Nov. 23 to 25, 1863. The 
national cemetery to tbe E. of the city 
contains tho graves of over 13,000 Federal 
soldiers. The city contains some fine 
biiildim^, and possesses a univ. known 
until June 1907 os the Grant UnIv. 
This, tho univ. of C. (Methodist Episcopal), 
was fomided in 1867 and now comprises 
schools of law, medicine, and theology. 
It has about 2900 students. Pop. 
128,000. 

Chattels (O.F. chatel from Low or Into 
Lat. raptale, Lat. cmjrUale, ‘proi>erty,* as 
also 'cattle,’ which Is essentially tho same 
word as chattel, but the latter Is much 
more modem), the phrnso goods and C. in 
Eng. law means all property not included 
under ono or other of tho terms 'lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments’ (fj.v.), and 
is thus the equivalent of personalty. This 
property is divided Into C.-rcal and C.- 
porsonal. The former include any estate 
or interest in lands or buildings which 
does not amount to n freehold, this 
Inclusion being based on tho fundamental 
priiicl]»le of Eng. real pn)perty law that a 
term of years of any length whatsoever la 
no more than personal property, and 
descenflfl as such on intestacy. Tho 
latter arc either corporeal, i.e. having an 
actual physical existence, 9uch as money, 
plate, furniture, and minerals when 
severed from the land; pr incorporeal, 
i.e, having a mere notional existence, such 
as debts, patents, stocks and shares, and 
copyrights. 

Chatterer, in ornithology^, is a word that 
has been applied in a looi^ soase to many 
birds without special regard to its 
applicability. It is often used particu- 
larly for Ampelis oarruluA, tbe waxwing, 
but Is frequently used for other passerl- 
form birds whiob are members of the 
family Cotlngides. 
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ChaUerii, nirkt. tn. In CambrldfreHtUre. j 
England, situated In the administrative 
CO. ot the Isle of Ely. A thousand Korn, 
coins of 305-6 and part of the skeleton of 
an elephant have been found here. There 
are reniains of a Benedictine convent of 
the tenth century. I'op. 5000. 

Chatterton, Edward Kebla (1878-1045). 
Eng. author and journalist, b, at Shetlield 
and educated at Oxford. Entered 
Journalism in London in 1902 and. for a 
time, took up art criticism, publishing 
T. Sydneu Coftper, R,A, (1903) and 
Modem Journalism (1909). But he was 
chiefly known as a copious writer on ships 
and the sea. His book Sailina Ships: 
the. Story of their VerelapmerU from 
Karliest Times to the Present Day appeared 
in 1909, Steamships and their Story in 
1910, and also in 1910 Down Channel in 
* Virette,' on his yachting experiences. 
Other books were The Story of the Dritish 
t^avy (1911); Kiny'a Cutters and Smvg- 
glers (1912); and, after an intervai of 
employment in the historical section of 
the committee of imperial defence, 
Q-Ships and their SUrry (1922); The Epic 
of Dunkirk (1940); and liealina the 
V-BoaiP (1943). 

Ohatterton, Thomas (1752-70), xmet, 
w’ns b. at Bristol, the son of a iH»or school- 
master. He * ’ ’ to have been o dull 

child, but nft<T he entered Colston’s 
Hospital at Biistol at the ago of eight, 
his faculties seem to l»ave awakened. 
He began to draw, and he became an 
omnivorous render, his tasto.s inclining to 
poetry. At the age of twelve he wrote a 
poem, Elirtoure and Jnya, on old x>oreh- 
nient and with obsolete spelling, which 
decelve<l tlie junior usher of the school, 
Thomas Pliillips, who was convinc4?d of 
its antiquity. Thus encouraged, ho con- 
tinued what was to him a clelightful 
game, and forged a pedigree c»f the l)e 
Berghanis. whiclj was accci)tcd by their 
descendant, a pewterer named Henry 
Burmiin. In 1707 ho was apprenticed to 
an attorney at Bristol, and in the following 
year hoaxed that whole city with a de- 
scription, alleged to he from an old 
MS., of the opening of Bristol Bridge in 
1248. He now carried tlie joko further. 
He sent to Horace Walpole a ‘transcript* 
of 7'he liyse of Peyncieynge in England^ 
written by T. Itowlie, 1409, for Mastre 
Canynge. Walpole was deceived, and 
had some thought of printing them at his 
own press, but before doing so allowed 
them to Gray and Mason, who pro- 
nounced them forgeries. Whereupon 
Walpole returned the MS. to the lad. C. 
came to London in 1770, and, living in 
a garret, wrote many verses, including 
the ExcelenU BaUuie of CharUie, He 
seemed to have a fair prospect ot making 
his way, for Alderman Beckford became 
his patron; but Bookford d. on June 21, 
and he could find no publisher or editor 
to employ him. Bendered desperate by 
his penniless condition, on Aug. 24 he 

g oisoned himself with arsenlo. That 
L should have d. at the age of eighteen 
Is one of the crying pities of literature, 
for what might not no have done who. at 
this early age, should have written the 


Balade of Claritie, a poem that beyond 
all doubt places him in the front rank 
of Eng. iioets ? Walpole has been blamed 
for his treatment of C., but this is not 
fair. Ho had every right to bo indig- 
nant at being imposed upon, but had he 
been a finer critic of poetry than ho was, 
he would not even have been deterred 
by the discovery that the poems were 
not by ‘T. Rowley’ but the work of a 
lad still living, for the merit of the poems 
is not so much in the old-w’orld manner 
ns in the matter. There are many who 
might have turned a modern poem 
into the spelling of other days, many, 
indeed, who might have done so better 
than C., but how many have had the 
genius to write them? The Rowley 
controversy survlvcfl the author’s death, 
but the question has been definitely 
settled by Prof. W. W. Skeat in his ed. 
of Chatlerton’rt vorks, 1875. See 1). 
Wilson, Chaiterion. 18C9: J. H. Ingram. 
The True Ohatterton, 1910; E. H. W'. 
Meyerstein, The Life of Thomas Chaiterton, 
1930; J. C. NeviJl, Thomas Chatterton, 
1948. 

Chattisgarh, see Ciihattisoarh. 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1340-1400), Eng. 
poet, 5. in Thames Street, London, the 
son of a vintner. At about sixteen years 
of age ho bcK'ame page to Elizabeth, the 
w ife of Lionel, duke of Clarence, and con- 
tinued at court till 1359, when ho joinc/*! 
the army which invaded France under 
Edward III. He was made prisoner, but 
ransomed some months before the treaty 
of Brctigny in 1360. Nothing is known 
of tho next six years of his life, hut in 
1366-72 he was again connected with tho 
court, being t.t ono time a valet of tho 
king’s household. At the death of his 
patron, Prince Lionel, in 1368. his services 
were transferred to John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster. It was at this time that he 
first began to write. For tho next tw'elvo 
or fourteen years C. was constantly ein- 

e 'od as a foreign diplomatic agent. 

Ing 1372-73 he was In Italy, first 
visiting Genoa on a commercial mission, 
and later Idsa and Florence. On his 
return he was rewarded by the grunt of 
sev. privileges, including, in 1374, the 
office of tho coinptmller of the custom.s 
and subsidy of wools, skins, and leather 
for the Port of Loudon. In 1375 he 
received the custody of the lands and 
person of Edmond Staplegate of Kent, 
and in 1370 was employed upon a secret 
mission in conjunction with Sir John 
Burley. During 1 377 ho went to Flanders, 
and later to I<ian<'C, to treat for r>eacc 
with Charles V.; in 1378 to France and 
Lombardy; In 1382 w'as appointed comp- 
troller of the petty cufitoins. He l>ec,ame a 
Justice of tho peace In Kent in 1385. and 
in 1 386 became member of Parliament and 
a knight of the shire for K>nt. Later in 
the year ho was reduced to comparative 
poverty by being I'cmoved ftom botb his 
offices of oonmtroller, apparently at the 
fnstigatlon of Thomas, duke of Glouet«ter. 
In 1387 be hts wife. Philippa, and Id 
1389, on the return of his patron, John of 
Gaunt, from an absence abroad, was 
appointed clerk of the works at the palace 
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of Westminster and the Tower of London. 
In 1390 he superintended works at St. 
tieorge'a Chapel, Windsor, at Woolwich, 
and at SmltJilleld, but in 1391 lost his 
position. In 1394 Richard II. granted 
idiij a new pension of ^20, and in 1398 
a yearly tun of wine; and in 1399 Henry 
IV. promised litm an additional pension 
of forty marks, lie d. on Oct. 25. 
1400, in a house he liad rcccutly rented 
in the grounds of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Westminster, and uas burled in St. 
Benet’s (.^hapei (now l*oets* Comer) in 
Westm Inster A b bey . 
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The works of C. fall Into throe periods, 
named, from the main influences ex- 
hibHed in them, re-spectirely I'r., It., and 
Eng. During his hfo at court, previous 
to 1372, his work was entirely imitative, 
and basoil on the popular F’r. poems 
which would be the natural models of a 
young poet of the time. Ho himself 
tells US that ho made a trans. of the 
famous romance, Ze Jioman de la Hose, but 
of this ail trace has been except three 
fragments of doubtful authenticity except, 
peniaps, the first. J^rohahly his earliest 
poem which renialn.s to us is the A li C, a 
prayer rendered out of Fr. at the request 
of Blanclie, duchess of Lancaster. I’o 
this period also belong the Comideynt to 
Hite^ a poem of rejected love, possibly 
autobiographical, and The Dethe of 
Maunehe the Duchesse^ written in 1369, 
to commemorate tho ileath, at the age 
of twenty-nine, of the wife of his patron, 
John of Daunt. The second, or It., 
period (1372-84) 1 h marked tliroughoiit 
by a love and Ktiowledge of It. poetry, 
gedned during his flist mission to that 
country, Fr. romance was thrown over 
as he came to learn more of the full range 
and power of poetry, an^ the work of this 
time sbowK an enormous" advance In form, 
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simplicity and direcitness of diction, 
humour, and, aborc all, the art of telling 
a story. Parts of sov. of the Canterburu 
TateSf sucli as tho Second Nonnes tale, the 
Clerkcs tale, the Knightes tale, the Man 
of Lawos talc, the Menkes tale, the 
Doctors tale, tho tales of tho Prioress, 
Squire, Franklin, and tho rhyme of Sir 
Thopas, wore probably composed during 
this period, but the most important com- 
plete poem produced under It. influence 
was Troylus and Crescide {c. 1382), n very 
free trans., with many additions, of 
Boccaccio’s Filostrato. The additions are 
excellent and full of originality, and while 
the passionate description of tho ruined 
love of Troilus and Cressida may be reiniii- 
iscent of the Compleynt to Pite, the 
character of i’andariis foreshadows the 
humour of the Canterbury Tales. Oilier 
poems of this period arc the Compleynt of 
Mars', Anelida and A rede; The Fortner 
Age, mainly taken from Boetliius; the 
If'firdes to Adam: the Parlernent of 
Foulcs, full of delfgliilnl humour; and tho 
House of Fame, an unfinished poem, 
showing the iiillucnce of l)anU\ The 
prose trails, of Boethius was also written 
at thw time. The third, or Kng. period, 
beginning about 1381, shows C. an 
entirely original poet except in the 
subject-mat ter of his work, and cstab- 
lishos ills claim to bo called the fattier 
of Eng. poetry. Between 1386 and 
1389 ho composcii many of the most 
charaetoristie of the Canterbury Tales and 
the Pr(>/o( 7 uc. revised and completed earlier 
tales, and consolidated the whole work, 
lie also w rote the l.eyende of Hood IVomen 
(1385-86), which was loft unfinished; the 
Treatise on the Astrolabe (1391), compiled 
mainly from Messahnla, for his little son 
Lewis, and left unfluished; the Compleint 
to hts Purse: and hov. minor poems of 
doubtful date, such as Truth. Tho Canter- 
bury Tales, upon which C.’s fame idiiefly 
rests, owe their plan to tho Dejcaineroii 
of Bocearcio, iii which stories are told 
by a band of faBhionnblo ladies and 
gentlemen who had retired to a garden 
outsitlo Florence to escape tho plague. 
C. transiiOHcs the idea to contemporary 
Eng. life by making the tellers of liis tales 
members of a party of pilgrims on the road 
from Southwark to the shrine of Thomas 
A Becket at (’anterbiiry. The pilgrims 
Include men and women of every rank of 
social life, and represent tho church, the 
army, tho court, law, medicine, trade, the 
sea, and the kitchen. The plots of their 
tales come from various souri'cs. Many 
are foreign in origin, hut much skill is 
showm in assigning theao to suitable 
characters and bringing them Into 
harmony with the general scheme by 
adaptation and addition. Many, such 
as tho tales of the Miller, the Reeve, the 
Ckiok, tho Wife of Bath (prologuiB, tho 
Merchant, tho Friar, tho Nun s Priest, 
and the preamble of the Pardoner, are 
typically Eng., shrewd, good-tempered. 
Inclined to be boisterous and ^ll^ of a 
humour, which, If at times too broad for 
modem taste, Is frank, hearty, and 
healthy. Among tho numerous ode. of 
C/a works may bo mentioned those of 
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John Stowe (1561); W. W. Skeat (1894-97 
and 1895); F. N. Uobinson (1933). 
Blblioi?raphlo8 have been pub. by E. P. 
Hammond (1908), 1). D. tlrifflth (1926). 
and W. K. Martin (1935). See also VV. 
Godwin, A Life of Geoffrey Chaucer^ 
1803; G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and his 
England, 1908; 1^. Legonla, Geoffrey 

Chaucer, 1913; G. L. Kittredgo, Chaucer 
and his Poeiiy, 1914; G. K. Chesterton, 
('haveer, 1932; J. L. J.owes, Geoffrey 
Chaucer, 1934; H. S. Bennett, Chaucer 
and the Fifteenth (^entury, 1947 ; and 
J. S. P. Tatlork and A, G. Kennedy, A 
Conctrrdance to the Complete Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of 
the Rose, 1927. 

Chaucer, Thomas (e. 1367-1434). Eng. 
statesman, Hn]>poHed son of Geoffrey. He 
had the early patronage of the duke of 
Lancaster, and held sev. posts under 
Richard II. and Henry IV., notably that 
of chief butler. He had large estates in 
Oxfordshire, which ho represented in 
numerous parliaments. In 1407 and in 
1414 he was elected Speaker of the House 
of Commons. He served on sev. diplo- 
matic missions, and in 1424 became a 
member of the council. 

Chaucer Society, The, founded in London 
(1867) by F. J. Furnivall with the aim of 
supplying scljola»'H with MSS. and early 
texts relating lo C4»uu»'er not accessible 
to the public generally, and of faciJitating 
Cliaucerian research, and encouraging 
knowledge of his w’orks by all. Furnivall 
issued in 1868 a six -text print of the 
Canterbury TaU^s for the society, and an 
index of jiroper names and subjects has 
been prepared by It (1911). 

Chauoi, anct and powerful Ger, tribe, 
mentioned by Tacitus os a people of great 
nobility, who lived by the shores of the 
Ger. ()coan, i,n thodlst. stretching bet w’oen 
the Us. Elbe and Kins. 

Chaudesaigues. tn. in the dept, of 
Cantal, France, 19 m. S.S.W. of St, Flour. 
It is renowned for its hot mineral springs, 
W'hich have a varying temp., and at their 
highest point are among the hott<?st in 
France. Pop. 1200. 

Chaudet, Antoine Denis (1763-1810), 
Fr. sculptor, b. in Paris. After obtaining 
the Grand Prlx he left his bp. and w’eut 
to Romo in 1784, and here, influenced by 
the enthusiasm which prevaile<l in those 
days for the antique under Conova, ho 
wrought his most famous works, ‘Love ' 
‘I'eoee,* ‘Paul aiul Virginia,’ all of which 
are in the Louvre; ‘(Edipus’ and the bas- 
relief ‘Fine Arts* being in the Miis6e 
Napoleon. He produced also a bust of 
Napoleon. 

Chaudfontaine, Belgian \il. charmingly 
situated on n hill above the R. Vesdre, 

5 m. S.E. of IJ6ge. It possesses hot 
mineral springs. Pop. 2100. 

ChaudiAre, rlv. and lake In Quebec, 
Canada. The rlv. rises in the vicinity of 
Maine, ILS.A., flows into Lake Mcgantic, 
and from thence travels In a N.W. direc- 
tion to Join the St. Lawrence R., 7 m. 
distant from the tn. of Quebec. The 
0. Falls occur about 24 m. from its 
mouth. The lake Is 18 m. in length, and 

6 m. Id width. The R. Ottawa flows 


through it, and the lake has its termina- 
tion at Its E. ond in the Great and Little 
C. Falls, close to which lies the tn. of 
Ottawa. 

Chaud-Medley, see Ciiance-Medijcy. 

Chaudoc, arron. of Cochin-China, on 
the lower arm of the K. Mekong. The 
country is mountainous in the VV. part, 
and flat and marshy In other parts, and 
forms the plateau of Thatson, 1300 to 
1600 tt. The chief products are rice, 
maize, vegetables, and indigo. The in- 
hab. are composed of Malays, Chinese, 
Tsiams, Cambodians, and Amiamites. 
The cap. tn., C., stands at the head of a 
caiiai which forms a connection with the 
riv. and the port Ha Tien. 

Chaulieu, or Chaulieuc, Guillaume 
AmfryCf Abb6 de (c. 1639-1720), Fr. poet 
and wit, styled the ‘Anacreon of the 
Temple,* the coterie of which tho grand 
prior Vendfime was the head. He was 
b. at Fontenay, Normandy, and educate*! 
at the College de Navarro. Uecelvod the 
abbey of A u mate and other livings from 
his patron Louis Joseph, due do Venddme. 
He and his friend, tho marquis de la 
Faro (1644-1712), who were always quoted 
together, were the most prominent Fr. 
poets at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and their works ware ed. together 
in 1714 and twice later in tho same 
c*cntury. Both derive, on the one hand, 
from the artificial school of Voiture 
(1598-1648). who W’jts the incarnation of 
(he aspirations of the HOtel do Ram- 
bouillet and, on the other, from the 
Bacchic sect of St. Amaud. C.’s com- 
positions were generally lyrical quatrains 
of the kind ridiculed by Molitre, yet some- 
are not without ment, os La Solitude de 
Fonteiiay, La Goultc, and tlio Ode sur 
r In Constance. 

Chaulmoogra, E. Indian tree, Gyno- 
cardia odorata, of the family Flacourti- 
acea*. Its fruit yields a light brown oil 
or soft fat, oi^rid in taste containing 
glycerides of lauric and llnoUc acids, 
together with the active principle gy'iio- 
cardine. This oil is used in the treatment 
of leprosy. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard (1763-94), 
Fr revolutionist, son of a shfX)uiaker at 
Nevers. He was for some years a seaman, 
and led a wan*lerlng sort of life, becoming 
in 1790 a student of rnodiclne at Paris, and 
an orator at the club of tbi C’ordellors. 

Chaumont, cap. of the dept, of Haute- 
Marne, France. A pietur(*aquo tn. sit^u- 
ated on a height between the Rs. Marne 
and Suize. The chief industries are thoae 
of glove-making and leather-dressing. 
There is good trade in grain, leather, and 
iron, tho latter found In the neighbour- 
hood. It was here, in Man h 1814, that 
Great Britain, Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia concluded the treaty, or the Holy 
Alliance as it was afterwards called, 
against Napoleon. Pop. 15,900 

Chauncey, Isaac G 772-1840), Araer. 
naval commander, 6. at BlacJc PocJc, 
Connecticut: enteretl tlie U.S. Navy 
as a lioutt',»^nt in 1798. Served with 
distinction against tho Barbary pirates 
in Tripoli, and on the lakes during the 
war of 1812. Taking the command 
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ut Sarkett’8 Harbour In 1812, G.. then a 
commodore, inoreaeed the stren^h of 
Amer. shipR from a single vessel (the brig 
Oneida) to ton ships. Later, when Sir 
James Yeo was sent out from England , he 
lost two of his HC'booners in a skirmish with 
the Eng. commander, but Yeo^s resources 
proving inadequate, 0. compelled him to 
give up the blockade of Sackett’s Harbour. 
Was president of the Board of Naval 
Coiiimlsslonerp from 18.33 till his death. 

Chaunoy, Charles (1592-1672), Eng. 
nonconformist divine, b. in Hertfordshire; 
became Ok. prof, at Cambridge, and later 
vicar of Ware, Hertfordshire. His re- 
ligious convictions brought him into dlffl- 
cultles, and in 1638 ho emigrated to 
Massachussetts. He preached for twelve 
years at ij^cltuate, and In 1654 became 
president of Harvard College. 

Chauny, tn. in the dept, of Aisne, 
France, situated on the Oise and the St. 
Quentin c^nal, which at this point be- 
comes navigable. Much fighting took 
place hero during the Hundred Years war. 
Chief industries ore the sugar factories, 
metal foundries, and breweries: there are 
also important chemical works. The tn. 
was rebuilt afUT its destruction by the 
Gers. In the First World War. Pop. U‘i00. 

Chausey, group of small Is. belonging 
to France, in the Eng. Channel, nearly 
opposite the port of Granville (c/. Channel 
Islands). The largest is about 10 m. 
long by 4 m, wide. Granite is quarried 
In large quantities during the summer 
months. 

Chaus^e, Pierre Claude Nivelle de la, 

9 €e La (Dhattsek. 

Chautauqua, beautiful lake of glacial 
origin in the co. of Chautauqua, New 
York, U.S.A. 1300 ft. above sea level. 
Its length is about 20 m., while the 
greatest breadth is 2 m. It lies 10 m. 
away from Lake Erie, and is 700 ft. above 
it. On Its shores stands the Chautauqua 
Institution, an adult school, founded by 
John H. Vincent and Lewis Miller in 1874, 
for instruction in literature, art, and 
senence. The C. Assembly grounds, lying 
to the N. of the lake, cover about 16,5 ac., 
and cA)ntain aliout 500 cottages, a hall 
with seating accommodation for 5000 
persons, a fine hotel, and a museum 

Chau^nfsm, term used for unreason- 
able and exaggerated patriotism and 
pride in one's own country, with a corre- 
sponding contempt towards other nations. 
It is the Fr. equivalent to the Eng. 
'Jingoism * Nicolas Cbauvin was an old 
soldier of the republic, and well known in 
Palis for his devotion to the cause, bis 
name became a synonym for the blind 
worship given by Frenchmen to Napoleon. 
Cbauvin has been represented on the 
stage as a patriotic character by many 
writers, e.g. in T. and H. Cogniard’s La 
Cocarda tHroUrre, 1831, 

Chaux de Fonda, La, industrial tn. in 
the canton of Nench&tel, Switzerland. 
Chief centre of tlie watchmaking industry, 
and has a school for the engraving and 
enamelling of watch-cases. Pop. 37,700. 

Chavanne, Joseph (1846-1902), great 
Austrian traveller and geographer, who 
was 6. at Graz. From 1867 to 1869 be 


travelled In N. America, Central America. 
Morocco, and the Sahara; and from 1884 
to 1885 he explored In the Congo. 

Chavannes, Pierre G6cile Puvis de, see 
Puvis. 

Ghavasse, Francis James (1846-1928), 
Eng. bishop, son of Thomas C. of Sutton 
Coldflold. Vicar of St. Peter-lo- Bailey. 
Oxford, 1878. Succeeded Dr. Hyle as 
bishop of Liverpool, 1000. The building 
of Liverpool Cathedral owed much to 
his energy and zeal. 

Ghaves, fort, tn., on the r. b. of the 
Tamega, i'ortugal. It lias silk and linen 
industries, aud is famous for its hot 
saline springs. Pop 6800 

Ghazelles, Jean Mathieu (1657-1710). 
Fr. mathematician, 6. at Lyons, who 
assisted Cassini In drawiTig the meridian 
line, and In 1685 wa** appointed hydro- 
graphical prof, at Marseilloa. Later ho 
went to Egypt and measured the Pyra- 
mids, when he discovered that the four 
sides of the pyramid of Cheops answer to 
the cardinal points of tlio compiles. 
Elected a member of the Academy of 
Science In 1695. 

Ghazelles-sur-Lyon, com. in the Loii'e 
dept, of France, 23 m. from Lyons; has 
felt hat factories. Pop. 5250. 

Ghazy, name given by Amer. goolorfsts 
to the Ilmeatono found at Cbazy, New 
York, and elsewhere In N. America. 

Cheadle, mrkt. tn. in Staffordshire. 
England, 13 m. N.E. of Stafford. There 
are important collieries in the neighbour- 
hood; also rnanufs. of brass, copper, and 
tin. The silk mills and tape fatitory form 
other considerable industries. The Rom. 
Catholic Church of St. (Hies was designed 
by Ihigin, and enHJted in 1 864. Pop. 6000. 

Gheape, Sir John (1792-1875). Eng. 
general who in 1849 did admirable service 
in the battle of Gujarat under Lord Gough. 
It was due to h{.s (Efforts that Pegu aud 
Tenasseriin were addc;d to the E. India 
Company’s possessions in 1860. 

Ghoapside, street in the city of Loudon, 
between St. Paul’s ('Cathedral and the 
Poultry. Id olden times it was known 
os the Cheap or West Cheap and in 
the fourteentb century t-ournamonta and 
jousts were held tliore. I'hoy were 
given by the king, and held opposite 
Bow Church, from a balcony of which 
the queen, court, and nobility used to 
watcb the proceedings. Until 1390 there 
stood the Old Cross, at the VV. end of 
Cbeapsido, beside which Stapleton, bishop 
of Exeter, was beheaded. At Wood 
Street stood also until 1643 the Eleanor 
Croas. The cross was badly damaged In 
the Second World War. and the church of 
8t--Mary-le-Bow, save Its Norman crypt 
and 221 -ft. -high HteoT)le, wgs destroyed. 

Cheating, see Fraud. 

Cheb (formerly Eger of Erlau) tn. of 
Czechoslovakia on the R. Eger. The tn. 
was an important fortress until 1809. It 
is the cap. of Egoriand^ Bohemia, in- 
habited by Gers. Wallengtcin was asaas- 
sinated In the tn. ball (which was later 
converted into a museum) on Feb. 25, 
1034 by an Irishman. I^iller lived In 
the flchlllerhaus In 1791. The Gnthlc 
church of 8t. Nioholaa dates from 1230 
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to 1270. ManufR. Include textiles, asrrlo. 
machlues, and earthenware. Pop. 32,000 
(Gers. 24,000). The Kger rises In the 
Flchtelgeherge and after flowing 190 m. 
joins the Elbe 30 m. N.VV. of Prague. In 
1939 the tn. fell to the Gera, on the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

Chebichev, Pafnutiy Lvovitoh (1821-94), 
UuBsian matheinatirian, b. at Uorovsk, 
educated at Moscow Univ. Was a 
inember of the Royal Society of l^iondon. 
Wrote treatlscM on the theories of prime 
niiLni)ers, probabilities, and Integrals; on 
quadratic forms, gearings, etc. Came 
near to devising a straigbt-linc motion — 
but this was only actually devised by 
one of his puiills. f*ub. 2'raU6 de la 
tJiiorie dcs ndmbren. 

Cheboksari, cap. of the Chuvash 
autonomous iS.iS.R., Russia, near Kazan. 
I^op. 10,000. 

Cheboygan, city in C. oo. Michigan, 
U.S.A. it is situated In a fertile farming 
(list., and possesses paper and lumber 
uiills, and tanneries. Pop. 5600. 

Checquy, Cheoqui, or Cheeky, in heraldry 
the term signifying small squares which 
constltut-o the field or charge of a shield, 
or escutcheon. 

Cheddar, vil. in Somerset, England, 
22 m. S.W. of Bristol. Famed for the 
large stalactite c'-’vos which form a source 
of great attruotiou to summer visitors. 
The reriialns that have been found in these 
caves prove the existence of Rom. eottle- 
meiits at O. The beautiful rocky way 
which leads from the Mondip Hills down 
Into the vil. is knowui os the C. Gorge. 
The noted C. chccHO is made here and in 
the surrounding dist. Pop. 2000. 

Cheddite, generic name of various 
hiasting explosives consisting essentially 
of a chlorate Incorporated with a nitro- 
compound dissolved in castor oil. The 
salt generally employed is potassium 
chlorate. Cs. are ustul in considorablc 
quantities for blasting operations. 

Chedorlaomer (Kudur-Lagamar), king 
of Elam, the chief of the four kings who 
fought a victorious C4impnlgu against 
the five rebel Canannlte princes mentioned 
In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. Lot 
was taken by tho klTigs, hut was rescued 
one night in an attack made by Abraham. 

Cheduba, or Man-aung, is. in the bay 
of Bengal, 10 m. from Arakan. The soil is 
fertile, tho chief cro])s being rice and 
tobacco, also cotton. Indigo, and the 
sumr cane. The is. is noted for it« good 
petroleum wells. 

Cheera, see Chira. 

Cheering, or American College Yells, 
There Is Tittle analogous in Eng. uni vs. 
and schools to the Amor, college ‘yells’ In 
Brit. C. or In the Fr. irivcU, or in any other 
known conventional C. or form of ac- 
clamation. The yell in Amor, iinlvs. 
both those of tho U.S.A. and Canada, is 
a cry consisting of certain sounds or w’ords 
agreed or fixed on to ho used by the 
students as distinctive of the particular 
college or institotlon to which they happen 
to belong. The Atnor. college yell is 
rhythrolcM, and though O. oonduoted 
rhythmically Is familiar enough In 
England and elsewhere, it Is generally 


no more than a preconcerted rhythm with 
nothing of the habit or usam so character- 
istic of tho student of Vv. nations. In 
all probability the college yell has evolved 
ItHolf out of the primitive war-erv like the 
h4)uz6 or vimt of France, and this origin 
Indeed is certain In the cose of the yell 
adopted by tho ‘All- Blacks’ or team of 
rugby footballers that first visited 
England In 1907 from New Zealand. The 
yell of this team wa.s admittedly a kind 
of war-cry adopted from some customary 
cry of tho Maoris. Amer. schools and 
colleges generally have one yell for the 
Institution as a whole and different 
yells for the different classes. The oldest 
cheers are those of tho New England 
colleges, Yale and Harvard, the naslo 
element In which rah is really nothing 
more than an nbbrevlatioo of the Erig. 
hurrah. The original yells of these two 
leading univs. are identical in form, being 
simply the cry ‘rah’ shouted in unison 
nine times with the name of the univ. 
at tho end of the repetition; but the yell 
of Yale is uttered more quickly than that 
of the great rival institution. Some 
institutions have sev. different yells or 
variants of the oririnal yell, Yale Itself 
favouring a cheer which runs thus; 

‘ Brekekekex, ko-ax, ko-ax 

Brekekekex, ko-ax. ko-ax 

O-op, 0-op, parabaJou 

Yale, Yale, Yale. 

Rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah, rah. 
rah, rah, 

Yale I Yale I Yale I’ 

The yell of Princeton Univ. runs 
‘H’ray, h’ray, h’ray, tiger 
Siss, Vooin, ab; Princeton I’ 

and this college also expands this into 
a triple cheer on occasion. The United 
States Naval Academy adopts a yell or 
cheer which is aptly enough an Imitation 
of a nautical .‘»team syren. The Amherst 
cheer is very similar to the original yells 
of Ya!e and Harvard, while the Toronto 
Univ. students repent or spell the word 
‘varsity’ sov. times and end with the 
stereotyped 'rah, rah, rah.' There are 
also besides these Indlvldunlised cheers, 
yells or cheers common to ail Amer. 
cofieges and generally made use of in 
acclaiming some successful athlete or 
popular prof. For the most part the 
college yell is used at athletic contests. 
In most of the large colleges there are 
sev. leaders, elected by the students, who 
Bland in front and will for tho different 
songs and yells, directing the cheers with 
their arms In the manner of the conductor 
of an orchestra. 

Cheese (Lot. casetus). preparation of 
milk, produced by separating the pro- 
teinous or nitrogenous substance known 
as casein or curd from tho whey. The 
fktty matter In milk foniis an Important 
constituent of C^., and often there Is 
present in C. a greater percentage of fat 
or butter than of casein. Tnerofore, 
the finest are mode from the rloheet 
milk, and the various kinds of O, on the 
market are as much due to the different 
qualities of milk in various diste., as to 
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the different processes of makincr. O. 
was known in very early times; frequent 
references to it occur in Gk. and llom.. 
authors, and the ractiiods used in 0.-' 
making are described by Columella. The 
casein in milk is separated by acids in 
the case of sour milk, or by rennet pre- 
Mred from the stomach of sucking calves. 
Fresh milk is warmed to a temp, of about 
80 ® to 85® F., when the rennet Is added in 
a liquid form, which causes the milk to 
ferment. The curd tlius produced is 
cut across into sev. plwes. The mass is 
stirred for a few minutes, and then heated 
up to 90''-100“ F. The obje<.*t of the 
operator is to bring about the proper 
consistency of curd, without losing any of 
the fat of the butUir in the whey. The 
whey is tlnally drawn off, and the curd 
left to scittle until it bi'cornes a firm 
solid. The fermenting action of the 
rennet txuitiniies during the period of 
ripening the curd. The <'urd Is tested 
from time to time with a hot iron. If 
the d€veloi)inent of acidity has been 
allowed to go too far, the curd becomes 
brittle and cracks easily. When the hot- 
iron tost show's fine long thikcs the curd 
is cut up into slabs and jiasscd through a 
small grinder, isalt is now added to the 
substance to prevent any further develop- 
ment of acidity, and the substance is 
wrapped in cloths, and left to mellow' iii 
a cool room or cellar. The hard C’s., 
made In the United Kingdom and in 
America, improve in quality by kcciiing. 
They are generally left for sov. months 
to ripen, and when finished are fairly 
hard in substance. Continental Cs., on 
the other hand, are soft, and most of 
them require to be eaten when quite fresh. 
The chief hard Cs. are Cheddar, Stilton, 
Eng. Cheshire, Gloucester, \Viltfihire, 
Gorgonzola, and GrUy6ro. The best- 
known soft Cs. are Brio, Ncuchatcl, 
Camembert, and Limbui*gf and Phila- 
delphia cream. C. is a very nutritious 
food. Well -cured Cs. contain about 30 
per cent water to 6' per cent sugar, the 
reet of the contents being fat and protein. 
Stilton C., made from rich milk, containR 
about 36 per cent fat and 28 per cent 
protein. Ses E. R. bing, A Text Book 
of Dairy Chernisiry, 1930; A. L. Simon, 
A Catechiam concerning (lieeacs, 1936; 
J. Squire (ed.), Chcdtlar (Jorge: a B(x>k of 
Enotish Cheese, 1937 ; L. C. van Slyke and 
W. V. Price, Cheese, 1938. 

Cheese-hopper, or Cheese-skipper, is 
the larva of a small dipterous Insect, 
PtophUa casei, of the family Sepsldee. 

Cbeese-mite, or Tyroglyphns siro, is an 
arachnid related to many other miU‘^ 
which are either parasitic or live on organic 
matter such as carrion and plants. 

Cheese-rennet, or Galium venim, species 
ot Kubiacetc allied to the cleavers (q.v.), 
and obtains its popular name from having 
been formerly employed to curdle milk. 
See also Bkoatraw. 

Cheetah, ChMta, Chila, and Hunting 
Leopard are all nam« of Cynmlurus 
juMus, which with the various species of 
Felie, e.g. Hon, tigej% and leopard, con- 
etitute the family Felldfe in the group 
Ahiroldea. or cat-like camivoroe. it 


differs from other members of the family 
chiefly in having longer limbs with iion- 
reti-acille, blunt claws, and the upper 
carnassial tooth has no inner tubercle. 
With such claws it is more adapted to 
obtaining its prey In chose, like the dog, 
rather than by cat-liko stealth, and it Is 
readily domeslicated, again like the dog; 
when tamed it will purr like a huge cat. 
It is distributed over the whole of Africa, 
W. Asia, and India, and in S. India it is 
largely used in hunting. 



Chefoo, port in the prov. of Shantung, 
China, with a Cliinese pop. of 132,000. 
C. is noted for its largo fruit-growing 
industry. Silk threa<i and twist arc 
largely made and' exported to France 
and America. There are many Ainer. 
Pre.sbytcrian missionaries and the schools 
for the children of China Inland Mission 
missionaries. It l.s the only port that 
remains open through the w’lntor, and Is 
much frequented by invalids as a health 
resort in summer. The port was of 
considerable importance during the Husao- 
Jap. war. 

Cheilanthes, genus of Polypodioccfc. 
eontain.s over fifty species of small but 
beautiful ferns. The fronds are often 
curved and bear small hairs. C, fragrans 
will grow in Britain under sheltered 
conditions. 

CheiranthuB, genus of Cruciferco which 
contains ten species of W. and Mediterra- 
nean plants, and is represented In Britain 
by C. Cheiri, the common wallflower (q.v.). 

Cheiromancy, see Palmistry. 

Cheiron, see Chihon. 

Cheiroptera, see Bat. 

Cheirostemon Platanoidps, handtree, is 
the single species of its genus and belongs 
to the Sterciiliacea). It inhabits Mexico 
and will not grow in Brltkln. The plant 
is a lofty trde with the habit of a piano 
and a trunk the thickness of a man's 
body; at the bead are dense branches, 
brownish at the tip from the short, 
fawn -coloured hairs that beset them. Ttie 
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leaves are heart-shaped, and the bright 
rod flowers bear staineua arranged in 
the form of a hand. The tree has been 
an object of curiosity and veneration 
from time immemorial. 

Cheke. Sir John (1514-ri7). Eng. 
clasHlca] scholar, educated at St. John s 
College, Cambridge, where in 1529 he 
became a fellow. On account of his great 
abilities, he gained an exhibition from the 
king and in 1540 he was made prof, of 
(frk. at the univ. He numbered amongst 
his pupils at St. John's Roger Ascham, 
who alwavs spoko of him in high terms of 
praise, both for his learning and cliaractcr. 
Ho introduced a new pronunciation of 
(Ik., wliich at first raised much opposition 
at the unlv., hut C. finally prevailed, 
and tlio system was used in England 
until quite recent years. He was apostro- 
phised by Milton in his ‘Tctrachordon’ 
sonnet. In 1554 he was made tutor to 
voimg Prince Edward. In later years 
lie was banished from England on account 
of his zealous religious opinions. lie 
remained abroad from 1554 to 1550, then 
whilst travelling one day from Brussels 
to Antwerp, he was treucii cron sly 
urrestetl by order of Philip of {^pain 
and sent t«j the Tower of liOiidoii. Terrified 
by the threat of 4leath, he publicly 
renounced hi’ <• ’ religion, htmI was 
[•(‘ceived into the (^Jhuren ot lloine. 

Chekhov, Anton Pavlovitch. set 
Tc’Ukkuov. 

Chekiang, or Chehkiang, coastal prov. of 
China. The Ilnnshan range mils through 
the centre of the prov. from S.W. to N.E., 
and divides it into a N. portion, the 
greater part of which is drained by the 
Chientang R., and a S. portion, which is 
chiefly occupied by the Taclii basin. 
The hilly portion of the prov. provides 
large supplies of tea, and in the plains a 
great quantity of silk is produecsl. 
Minerals are poor — a little <‘oal and iron 
and occasionally some copper are found — 
hut other products siicli as cotton, rice, 
ground-nuts, wheat, indigo, and beans 
may be had in alnindance. The priu. 
cities are Hangcliow and Wenchow. 
Area 39,500 sq. m. Pop. <»vor 21 ,000,000. 

Chelan. Lake, in Okanagan co,. Wash- 
ingten. It is 55 in. long, and from I to 
nearly 2 m. wide. All round are rock 
walls 4000 to 5000 ft. high, and the 
greatest depth Is about 1 f ,000 ft. It dis- 
charges by a short onth*t into Columbia R. 

Chelate Compounds, compounds in 
which a ring oeeui's, some part of the 
ling being formed by a co-ordinate 
linkage, tiiereby differing from the 
ordinary typo of ring, in which all the 
valen^'les in the ring are eo-valencies. 

Cheloickir, Petr (c. 1390 -1400), Bohem- 
ian writer. He has been called tho 
Tolstoy of the fifteenth centurj^ for his 
horror of bloodshed and determination 
to accept unresistingly even tho tyrannical 
nile of worldly authorities. Born at 
Cliolclc, near Vodnan, the son of a small 
landowner, ho studied for some years at 
Prague. During the Hussite wars he 
took DO part, although opposed to the 
Church of Rome. His prin. work is 
Sit virv (The Net of Faith). 
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Chelidonium majus, see Oklanoink. 
Chelifer, genus of arachnid in the order 
Cliernetldea, and is typical of family 
Chellferidai, the only one of the order. 
C/i. caruraules, the book-scorpion, Ifl 
sometimes found in houses among old 
papers and furniture; It occurs in Britain 
with four other species. 

Chelm, see Kiiolm. 

Chelmno. see Kulm. 

Chelmsford: 1. Co. and nirkt. tn. in 
EH.sex, England, 29i m. N.E. of London; 
situate<l between Loudon and Colchester, 
Tho prin. industries are the manuf, of 
agrlc. implements, electric light, and 
eiigiiieering works, iron foundries, malt 
works, and corn mills. The corn and 
cattle markets are among some of the most 
important in tho co. The tn. possesses a 
grammar school founded by Edward VI. 
andVorks of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company Ltd. Pop. 27,000. 2. Cfty 

of Middlesex co., Ma.ssaehusetts, U.H.A. 
Pop. 8000. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus The- 
siger, second Baron (1827-1905), eldest 
son of tho first Baron.C. He w^os educated 
at Eton, and in 1844 enten*d the Rifle 
Brigatle. Fnnn an ensig-n in 1854 C. 
became a general in 1888. After .serving 
in the Indian Mutiny, and taking part In 
the capture of Magdala, C. was made 
Companion of tlio Bath and aide-de-camp 
to Queen Victoria. He routecl tho Zulus 
in the war of 1879 under Cellinaga at 
I’lundi, and in 1881 was appointed 
lieutenant of the Tower of London, which 
post he held until 1889. 

Chelmsford, Frederic* John Napier 
Thesiger, first Viscount and third Baron 
(1808-1933), eldest son of Frederic 
Augustus, second Baron. He was edu- 
cated at WinchesU'r and at Magdalen 
• College, Oxford; and was fellow of AU 
Souls, 1892 99, and fellow of Magdalen, 
1917. lie wa'< a member of tho London 
Scluml Board, 1900-4, and of the London 
Co. Council 1904-5 — alderman 1913. 
He .succeeded to the. barony In 1905, and 
W’as governor of QueotiMlarul 1905-9. In 
1908 there was a (Constitutional crisis in 
that'^tatc' — the Prime Minister d(unanding 
appointments to the legislative council 
for a purpose similar t(3 that of tho 
threatened creation of peers in England in 
1910. Lord C. refused and dissolved the 
Assembly, an act that arbused much 
indignation in Australia and some demand 
for a system of Australian -bred governora. 
In Aug. 1909 he was transferred to New 
S, Wales, whore he governed till 1913. 
He w^as a captain in the Dorset Regiment, 
and served with It m India tiarl 3 '^ in the 
First Worlci War. In 1910 ho was 
appointed viceroy of India, and in the 
following year he produced jointly with 
E. :8. Montagu, the sc<Tetary of state, a 
report on constitutional progress, recom- 
tneuding a limited application of repro- 
sontatlve gov., which, introduced tn 1919, 
created what was called dyarohv. On 
April 13, «919, occurred the famous 

Amritsar rh^v (q.v.). In April 1921 Lord 
C. gave pla^^e to Lord Reemiog. In 1924 
lie was First Lord of the Admiralty la 
the Labour Gov. 
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Chelmsford, Frederic Thesicrer. first 
Baron (1794-1878), lord chanceller of 
Bnffland. He entered Gray's Inn in 181 2, 
and became a member of Parliament for ! 
Woodstock in 1840. In 18-14 he became 
Bolicitor-ffeneral, and in 1845 attorney- 
ereneral. On Lord Derby coming again 
into office in 1858 Sir Frederic was raised 
straight from the Bar to the lord 
chancellorship. ; 

Chelonia, genus of lepidopterons insects 
of the family Arctiido), the species of 
^hich are known as tiger-moths. 

Chelonia (Gk. tortoise), name 

of a sub -class of reptiles which comprises 
such well-known animals as the tortoises, 
turtles, terrapins, and loggerheads, and of 
which many fossil species have been found. 
There are about 300 living species, dwell- 
ing chiefly in warmer climates, som# as 
terrestrial animals, while others are 
aquatic, and may Inhabit cither fresh 
or salt water. 

Chelsea, pari, and metropolitan S.W. 
bor. of London, of much historical interest. 
Here Is situated the Royal Hospital for 
Invalid Soldiers, which was opened in 
1694, and accommodates 600 inmates. 
Chelsea Bridge, leading from Chelsea 
Hospital to Battersea Park, was re- 
constructed and widened in 1937. The 
Chelsea Physio Garden (Royal Hospital 
Road), a garden of general botanical 
research, was estab. in the latter part of 
the seventeenth century by the Society 
of Apothecaries. The duke of York’s 
School, for the education of hoys for the 
army, founded 1801, was removed from 
here to Dover in 1909. In 785 the name 
was C^chythe and a similar name is to be 
found both in a Stuon charter of the 
eleventh century and in Domesday Book ; 
in the sixteenth century it was called 
Chelclth. The later ending ea or ey was 
associated with the insular nature of the 
land and the prefix with shingle 
(Chesil ea, shingle island or hank ; but the 
older suffix, hyihe, means a haven). In 
the picturesque church of St. Ijuke, or 
Old Church, as it is generally called, there 
are many memorials to past notabilities 
which to a great extent establish the hist, 
of C. Amongst others are those of Sir 
Thomas More, Lady Jane Guyldeford, 
Sir Hans Sloane, Thomas .Shad well (poet 
laureate), ^VoodXall (printer of Junws), 
and Sir John Lawrence. In modem days 
C. has been the home of many noted 
in6D, Turner, Rossetti. lelgh H tint, 
Wbiraer, Carlyle, and others.' Carlyle's 
house, 24 Cheyne Boad, Is now maintained 
by the National Trust as a museum. The 
bor. was formerly famous for Its buns and 
porcelain. C. returns one member to 
Pajiiament. Pop. 64,000. Blunt, 

The Lure oj old Chelsea, 1922. 

Cbebea. city in the co. of SulTolk, 
Massaobusotts, U.S.A., situated on a 
penlnsffia between the Mystic and Chelsea 
Bs. Flexibletubing for electric wires was 
first made here in 1889. Pop. 48,000. 

Cbellenhain, muuiotpal ana pari. bor. 
of Gloucester, England. The tn. lies in 
the valley of the Chelt, under the Cots- 
wold Hills. In 1 7 16'mlneral springs were 
discovered, and after a pump-room had 
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been built in 1738, it soon became an 
important as well as a fashionable health 
resort. The visit of George III. In 1788 
still further ensured the success of the tu. 
The chief spas are the Old Wells, Mont- 
pellier, Pittville, and Cambray. It is 
quite modern in appearance, and has a 
now tn. hall, with a spa and assembly 
rooms, opened 1903. There is also a very 
fine museum and art gallery. The oldest 
church is St. Mary's, dating from tho 
fourteenth century, but since that time it 
has been entirely restored. Not only is 
C. famed for its mineral waters, it is also 
a great educational centre, tho Ladies’ 
College being one of the most celebrated 
in England (see Cheltenham Ladies' 
College). Cheltenham College (1840) Is 
one of tho great public schools of England. 
There are a school of arts and crafts and 
also a college for tho training of male and 
female teachers in tho national schools. 
Pop. 51,500. 

Cheltenham College, public school, 
founded in 1841, and incorporated in 
1894 by Act of Parliament. The build- 
ings are extensive and handsome, and 
include sev. boarding-houses for the 
students. Tho military side of odiic*a- 
tlon is -made a strong point. Recognised 
as a medical school for the teaching of 
chem. and physics, by the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons. Tho average 
number of students amounts to about 
600, who may gain numerous scholar- 
ships to tho ujilvs. Among former pupils 
may bo mentioned Lord James of Here- 
ford, W. E. 11. Leeky, John Morley, and 
Briton Ilividre. 

Cheltenham Ladies' College. The opening 
of Queen’s College (q.v.) In 1848 having 
already begun a movement for tho better 
education of women, the C. L, C., In a 
humble way, came into being In 1864. 
The founding of tho college was chiefly 
duo to the Rev. W. Dobson, principal of 
Cheltenham College, and tho Rev. U. 
Walford Bellairs, then inspector of 
schools for Gloucestershire, and, later, 
hon. canon for Worcester. Incorporated 
1880 it is now one of tho most important 
colleges for girls in England. It is 
notable as being the first school to provide 
a sound educauon on tho public school 
boarding system like that for boys. It 
comprises three dlvs. for girls under 
various age groups and prepares Its 
piipils for London Unlv. degrees, tho 
Higher Certificate, tho London General 
Certificate, and the School Certificate 
examinations, and also for music, science, 
and art. Besides possessing 120 rooms. 
It has a museum, a library, art studios, 
observatory, and laboratories. 

Chelyabinsk, or Tohelyabinsk, tn. and 
region of the R.S.F.S.lt., on the B. side 
of the Urals. The dlst. is a grain-pro- 
ducing centre hut Is fiablo to periodic 
droughts. The tn. is $47 m. K.N.K. of 
Chkolov (Orenburg). It has some of tho 
largest tractor works In Russia. Brown 
cod is mined at C. foif use locally as a 
fuel. Other industries are the distilleries 
and tanneries, and there is an active trade 
In com. The railway station lies about 
3 m, from the tn., and is the Junction of 
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the Jines from Moscow. Kulblshev, aud 
Ufa on one side, and from STcrdlovsk on 
another. Pop. 274.000. 

Chelyuskin, or Cape Severe, Taimyr 
National R^ion, Siberia, is the most N. 
part of the Taimyr peninsula; It Is 60 m. 
wide, and stretches for a length of 100 m. 
Into the Arctic Ocean. 

Chemical Action, see Chemistry. 

Chemical Affinity, eee A]«'finity and 

('HUMISTRY. 

Chemical Analysis, aee Analysis, 
Chemical. 

Chemical Energy, tiiuce molecules and 
atoms are conceived of as being in a state 
of motion, It Is evident that by virtue of 
this motion they must contain energy 
(tf.v.). In most chemical reactions heat 
is evolved, and they are said to be 
exothermic. On the other hand, heat 
may be absorbed, in which case the 
reaction Is endothermic. This contained 
energy cannot be measured directly, but 
the energy set free during chemical re- 
action can. and this is termed chemical 
energy. It can even then only be 
measured by converting It into heat or 
electric energy. It might here be noted, 
perhaps, that the amount of energy 
measured only represents the difference 
between the contained energy in the 
resultant compound and that contained 
in the substar fwi took part in the 

leactlon. See Thkhmo-Cuemwtrv. 

Chemloal Engineering. This sublect Is 
defined broadly by the Institute of Chemi- 
cal Engineers as * the branch of engineering 
which relates to the design, construction, 
erection and operation of plant and works 
in which matter undergoes a change of 
state or composition.' The work of the 
chemical engineer la therefore very varied, 
and as 8tate<l by Prof. Ilinchloy, one-time 
honorary secretary of tbo Institution of 
Chemical Krigineers, *hc must bo able to 
devise simple and effective methods of 
I'etjordlng operations and determining 
actual coats; prepare designs, epcclfl- 
catlons, and estimates free from error; 
ivport efficiently on any problem in- 
vestigated; obtain technical information 
readily and compile and index it for 
future use.’ A chemical engineer should 
possess a good knowledge of chem. and 
physics, particularly physical chein. and 
thermodynamics; and should be well 
grounded In the theory of design of 
stmetures os well as the strength of 
materials. In addition, the commercial 
or economic asiKM?t must be studied, in- 
cluding business management and factory 
organisation, together with the Factory 
Acte, Trade Union Law, and the various 
other points with which works manager; 
have to deal. The Institute of Chemical 
Engineers was Incorporated in 1923, 
and by various moans, including holding 
of examinations and granting certificates 
of competency, has done inuoh to clarify 
the position of C. E. The processes 
of O. E. fall Into throe classes; (1) trans- 
port and storage of materials; (2) treat- 
ment of materials; (3) production, 
transfer, and conservation of heat energy 
These may be further subdivided, but m 
case exact knowledge Is necessary If 


efficiency Is to be secured. The difficulty 
of translating a laboratory idea to the 
works scale is often very great, and failure 
to appreciate the differences between 
familiar laboratory apparatus, such as 
beakers, crucibles, retorts, mortars, etc., 
and their works equivalents, may eaidly 
lead to fsilure. Methods of weighing and 
measuring are very important, because 
the cost of transport may be the most 
expensive item in the production, and the 
cost of carrying material to a machine or 
an apparatus may bo as great as the cost 
of the operation carried out. In the lay- 
out of a works or factory, after arrangi^ 
for satisfactory facilities for carriage by 
road, rail, or water, many civil engineering 
problems may be encountereu in the 
erection of heavy plant, furnaces, and 
chimneys In various subsoils. Provision 
of power, light, and heat, and the nature 
or source of the motive power to be used, 
together with the provision of suitable 
water-supply, often in large volume, and 
the satisfactory disposal of effluents, all 
call for knowledge and Judgment of a high 
order. 

The materials of plant construction for 
chemical processes are very numerous, and 
include timber, metals, alloys, bricks, 
cements, and compositions. Oontinuous 
search for new materials to meet more 
stringent conditions of service has resulted 
ill great advances during recent years, and 
special alloys and alJov steels, silica ware, 
glass, and stoneware have all resulted in 
modified design. In chemical reactions, 
the processes contemplated must be first 
studied on the small scale bv the chemist 
and then dealt with, if satisfactory, by 
the chemical engineer on the large scale. 
In the latter uise additional factors, apart 
from reaction time, effect of impurities, and 
strength of materials, arise, such as cost 
of plant and materials, continuous or dis- 
continuous operation, etc. Very often 
efllciency is much Increased hy cnanging 
from batch to continuous operation. 

The flow of fluids, processes of extrac- 
tion, evaporation, crystallisation, distilla- 
tion, condensation, and the drying of 
gases, liquids, and solids are ail procesaea 
the study of which may convert failure 
into success, while the transfer of heat 
involves some of the most exacting prob- 
lems known to the chemical engineer. 

Chemioal Industry, Sooiety of, was estab. 
in 1881 to forward the extension of in- 
dustrial and scientific chem. The soole^ 
was Incorporated by royal charter In 1907. 
There are eleven local sections of the 
society in Great Britain, five in Canada, 
and one each In Australia and America. 
In addition there is a special chemloal 
ongincerlng group. The socle^^y publishes 
its Jour, weekly, over 5000 copies being 
distributed. It contains a review seo- 
tlon, 'Chemistry and Industry,* the Trans- 
actions, and Section B of ' British Chemical 
Abstracts.* The yearly subscription In- 
cludes the Jour, and membership of a 
local section. The presidential chair has 
been occupKd by many eminent chemists. 

The headquarters of the society are at 
56 Victoria St., London. S.W.l. 

Chemloal Soelsty. formerly the Cbemi 
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Society of London, estab. in 184t, and 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1848, for 
the advancement of chemical science. Its 
centenary celebrations woi'e postponed 
owln? to the war, from 1941 to 1947. 
The society consists of fellows, associates, 
and members, both honorary and foreign, 
and Is governed by a council chosen by 
the fellows. Those wishing to be elected 
as fellows must possess a certificate which 
has been signed by five fellows of the 
society, and they must be knowm ^r- 
Bonally to at least three of them. The 
headquarters are. at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, London, W.l. 

Chemical Warfare, although now re- 
garded as a barbarous practice, is by no 
means new. The ancients in Greece, 
oenturies before the Christian era, poisoned 
or choked each other with sulphur fumes. 
It was also a practice to place dead ani- 
mals In such a position that the gases 
emitted from the carcass during decay 
would drift towards the enemy and cause 
disease. The use of poisonous gases in 
the Middle Ages is also on record. With 
the ‘humanising’ of war and the recog- 
nition of laws of war, drawn up aii<i 
agreed to by most civilised nations, C. W. 
was prohibited by a declaration of The 
Hi^e Conference in 1899. Great Britain 
at first withheld assent to the rule, because 
the confereuce was not unanimous, but 
agreed in 1907. The IJ.S.A. never 
agreed to the rule, on the ground that 
eufiQclent Information on the subject was 
not available on which to base a decision. 
During the w’ars of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century — the Crimean, Amer. 
Civil war, and Franco-Ger. war — sug- 
gestions for the employment of poisonous 
gases were not wanting, but in no case 
were they adopted.. Poisonous gases 
are not mentioned speciflcAlly In the Con- 
vention of 1907, but Article 23 prohibits 
the signatories from employing poison or 
poisoned w’eapons. Although Germany 
was one of the slgpatorles to this con- 
vention, she was the first to use poisonous 
gas during the First World War. On 
April 22, 1915, in the Ypres salient, Ger- 
many launched a gas attack from cylinders 
charged with a mixture of phosgene and 
chlorine, causing its victims either intense 
pain or death. It appears to have been 
a forgone cxmehision In military circles 
that Gennany would break the conven- 
tion on this point, the belief being based 
on the fact, that an official publkuition of 
the Ger. Army dated 1910 advocated the 
fullest use of modem Inventions, however 
dangerous. The effect of this attack was 
terrible, because the forces of the Entente 
were not prepared for the violation. As 
the greenish -grey cloud spread over the 
unprotected troops it blasted everything 
ft touched and shrivelled up the vegeta- 
tion. A cry went up at once for pro- 
tective methods against gas, and a simple 
respirator was Immediately devised and 
issned to the UPoops in the trenches. The 
Entente had no alternative but to retaliate 
In kind, and throughout the war new 
methods of attack with, and defence 
against, gas were devised. In attack the 
gases were either reNeaed from cyUoders 


and carried to the enemy lines by a 
favourable light wind (and usually In 
damp weather) or were enclosed in shells 
fired from artillery or dropped In bombs 
from aircraft. The defensive measures 
usually consisted of some form of respirator 
containing a chemical which neutralised 
the harmful gas. The most dangerous 

g as was mustard gas, which burned the 
ody, piercing clothing and equipment 
with ease. Gas drill became esHOutlal, 
and sentries were regularly posted to 
watch and give warning of its approach. 
Dug-outs were partially protected by 
hanging damp curtains before the doors. 
At the Wasliington Conference in 1922 
the great powers agreed to prohildt the 
use of every kind of asphyxiating and 
poisonous gas in war. (Uieniical warfare 
was not practised in the ^Second World 
War, unless the use of the atomic bomb 
may l>o so described; this was, however, 
rattier phyaital than chemical. Wee afeo 
Chlorine in Warfmik. J. B. S. 

Haldane, Cnllincua: a defence of chemical 
tnarfare, 1925. 

Chemin de Fer, Baccarat. One of the 
two forms of the anct. cArd game of 
baccarat, the other being baccarat banque. 
The clement of chance is all-preponder- 
ating. The object of the game of bac- 
carat, whether C. de F. or baccarat 
banque, Is to hold such cards as shall 
together amount to the point of 9. Every 
card of the value of 10, and every lo 
oceurrlng as part of a total, are ills- 
regarded, or, as It Is called, is baccarat, 
i.f. zero. For C. de F. six packs of cqrds 
are required. Tlio croupier then bands 
an arbitrary quant ity from the top of the 
pack to the pla.yer on his right, who for 
the time being is dealer or banker. The 
latter then places in front of him the 
amount ho wishes to stake, and the rest, 
or punters, make their stakes. Any 
punter may, if so disposed, ‘go bank,' 
i.e. play against the whole of the banker’s 
stake. If the total staked does not equal 
the amount in the bank, othisr plaver^ 
standing round may add stakes. The 
banker then deals four cards, face ilovvn- 
wards, the first for the players on hi'' 
right, the third for the player to his loft, 
the second and fourth to himself. The 
player who has the highest stake repre- 
sents the other punters, but If two have 
stuked equal amounts, the first In rota- 
tion has the preference. If the banker 
wins he lakes the stakes, hut If the 
punters win the amount of his stake is 

E ald to each punter in rotation out of, 
ut only to the extent of, the amount In 
the hank, the banker not being liable for 
more than his stake. If the banker wins 
he deals again; if not, the player next In 
rotation becomes banker. The game may 
not end, however, in the way above 
descrllKjd. If cither the banker or repre- 
sentative punter finds that he con score 
neither 9 nor 8 (the next best point) 
with his two cards, he heed not turn up 
his cards. The punteif mav then draw 
another card on the oflbr of the banker. 
Apparently by the etioiiette of the game, 
the punter, if his point Is 0. 1, 2, 3, or 4. 
must accept this third eud; u bis point 
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is 6 or 7 he must refuse; if 5 he has a real 
oi;>tion. It is then the banker’s turn to 
decide whether he himself will draw a 
card, and having drawn or not drawn, as 
lie elects, to expose his rartls. A tie 
neither wins nor loses, the stakes abiding 
t he result of the next hand. 1 ri the varia- 
tion, baccarat banqvc, the bank Is put up 
to auction. The same rules os to offering 
and accepting and turning the cards up 
apply as in C. de F. If the stakes of the 
punters exceed the amount in the bank, 
tlie banker on losing does not have to f»ay 
out beyond the amount of his own stake. 
1’lie punters are paid in rotation so far as 
this stake extends, and those who have 
got nothing must wait for another suc- 
cessful coup. Both forms of baccarat are 
included in the games made illegal by the 
Eng. criminal taws against keeping 
common gaming-houses. 

Chemin des Dames, area in France 
situated just N. of the K. Aisne, between 
Kiieims and Ijaon, and the scene of much 
lighting during the First World War, in 
the Champagne prov. (q.v.). In their 
initial offensive in the autumn of 1U14. 
the Gera, swept over this area, and in the 
« ounter-nttack the Entente pushed them 
hack as far as this point, on which they 
rested for many months. A Fr. offensive 
on a large scale in the Chanu>agne area 
v\as planned t. <i spring of 1017, but 
Hcv. highly placed ponticlans who disliked 
NM voile, the new comman<lcr-iii -chief, 
caiised it to bo postponed. Eventually 
nn advance wtis commonco<l in the middle 
of April, and after much tijjrhting at great 
sacrifice the Fr. gained a little ground in 
the (7. des I), sector. The importance of 
this sector was appreclate<i by both sides, 
and during the autumn of 1917 the possi- 
bility of capturing it ligain exercised the 
minds of the Fr. higher command, and it 
was decided that another attempt to seize 
it should bo made before the end of the 
year. An offensive v>as commenced in 
the middle of Oct., ami by the 2fith so 
much progress had been made on the 
fianks of the position that tlie Gers. con- 
sidered it wise to evacuate it. Being in 
the direct road to Fans trom Belgium and 
N.K. France, C. des 1). became the scene 
of much figliting when the Gers. made 
their offensive during the spring of 1918. 
Hero their overwlielming numbers, aided 
by secrecy of their Intentions, easily over- 
ran the surprised Fr. garrisons and drove 
them across the B. Aisne. In the follow- 
iM July the Entente delivered its counter- 
offensive and drove back the Gers. Mie 
way they came. This nec’essarily brought 
C. des D. once more to the fore as a scene 
of action, and much fierce fighting took 
place in this region. In this sector tlio 
Fr. troops were under the comraoud of 
0cm Maiigin. a vigorous and able man 
who knew every detail of the ground over 
which the fighting was taking place. The 
Gers. held this st^epping-stoiie to Paris as 
long as possible and it uas not until the 
end of Sept. 1918 that they were eventu- 
ally driven beyond this area. Once 
Mangin’s army had forced the Gers. into 
retreat they were given no respite until the 
axmistlce brought operations to a close. 


See also Franck and Flanders, Fijust 
World War Campaionh in. 

Chamin des Rondos, level space, about 
12 ft. broad, which is formed outside the 
rampart of a fortress or of an outwork, 
and raised a few feet above the ground. 
It is protected on the exterior by a low 
wall. It is useful as a path for super- 
intending oiHcers, and is a station for 
defenders who are preventing scaling- 
ladders from being placed against the 
escarp -revetment. 

Chemiotaxis, ate uiider FicutiU8AT!ON. 

Chemist and Druggist. Since the Phar- 
macy Act of 1868 this title is especially 
reserved for those who have passed the 

* minor’ oxamimition of the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Society of Groat Britain (founded 
1841). In U.S.A. the terms a|:>othecary, 
druggist, pharmacist, and chemist are 
used practically as equivalent names for 
those licensed to compound and sell 
medicinal drugs and poisons, but the three 
classes are quite distinct in the United 
Kingdom, apotbccarlos forming the lowest 
rank of the profession, and pharmaoeutlcal 
chemists the highest (having passed a 

* major ’ examination). (Chemists and drug- 
gists have a licence to compound and s^l 
medicinal drugs and poisons under the 
Acts of 1852 and 1868. To gain the title 
an apprenticeship of three years must be 
served under someone already qualified, 
and a general knowledge examination 
equal to the Medical Pr^iminary of the 
General Medical Council must be passed. 
For a low time in Eugiand the policy of 
Cs. and Ds. was defensive, and by 1802 
% defensive association was formed, which, 
later, strongly opposed the Bill of the 
Associated Apothecaries, 1812*15. Laws 
have been passed to define the liability 
for injuries caused by carelessness or 
ignorance. The hist, of Scottish druggists 
has practically coincided with that of 
Eng. since the Pharmsev Act of 1882. 

Chemistry, brancli of that scienco which 
consists In the study of the changes 
which matter is capable of undergoing. 
These changes may be divided into 
physical and chcmujal. and although In 
the higher atagivs it is impossible to draw 
a definite clistinctitm between them, C, 
and physics being converging ‘^oienoes, 
examples can be given of both varieties 
of changes. For example, a steel needle 
rubbed on a magnet in a definite way 
undergoes physical (change by means of 
whicli it acquires the power of the magnet. 
On the other hand, a ifiatch rubbed on a 
match-box undergoes a chemical change 
by means of which flame is produced. 
Thus it is possible to iiiuke a distinction 
between the sciences of C. and ph^os. 
A chemical change invdlves «aonie altera- 
tion in the composition of the substance. 
The match having been ignited lias undw- 
gone a pennauent change, whereby It la 
no longer combustible. The physical 
change quoted above involves no alteratton 
in the substance itself, and the acquired 
property is further only temporary and 
can be continually lost and reacquired. 
The dtffioult^ occurs in this fact, however, 
that every chemical change is aocom- 
paoled by physical cbangie. and tha 
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physical chanm may often l>o the only 
sUrn that chemical cbampe has taken place. 
But It might be said that O. Is concerned 
with the investigations of the changes 
that occur when the molecular structure 
of any substance Is altered. 

History. — The anct. civilisations, Egyp- 
tians, PhoRnlcians, Oks., and Roms., 
were familiar with sev. of the metals and 
the processes of extracting them from 
their ores, whilo they also know how to 
make alloys usually coi>pGr, lead, and tin. 
In addition to this the a nets, were 


although it might possibly have been 
better directed — the discovery of radium 
and Its coiigonors having proved the 
theory that the transmutation of elements 
is possible. Modern C. may be said to 
commence with Robert Hoyle (1627-91). 
for ho was the first to endeavour to rid C. 
of its alchemic teadencles. In his book 
the SceptireU Chirmisf (1661, 1680) ho dis- 
credited the alohomlo theory regarding 
salt, sulphur, and mercury as the elements 
of substances, and at the same time gave 
a scientific definition of an element. Ho 
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familiar with the manufacturing processes 
concerned in the making of soap, starch, 
glass, leather, stoneware, wine, and beer, 
before they were familiar with the process 
of distillation. Geber (Jabir ibn Hayan) 
an Arabian chemist of the eighth or ninth 
century A.n. knew white arsenic, borax, 
common salt, alum, copperas (ferrous 
sulphate), and possibly sulphuric, nitric, 
ana acetic acioA. The apparatus used 
by him was similar to that used until 
the eighteenth century. From the eighth 
to the seventeenth century the science 
of C, drifted into the hands of the al- 
chemists. They were concerned with the 
production of gold from baser mdtals, 
and Id their searob for the philosophers^ 
stone; and in the course of their studies 
they discovered many potent medicines. 
Their writings are preserved, but the 
majority of them are of doubtful value 
from a sclentiflic standpoint, for they are 
BO mixed with philosophical extrava- 
gances that they are unintelligible. At 
the sante time it must be remembered 
that their work was not entirely valueless. 


it was who introduced the air-pump and 
the thermometer to this country, and his 
experiments on the physical properties of 
gases gave us Hoyle’s law concerning the 
relation of the volume of a gas to the 
pressure exerted on It. Following him 
we have Hechor (1635-8*2), and Stahl 
(1660-1734), who formulated the phlo- 
giston theory of combustlou. This theory 
stated that plilogiston was contained in 
ah combustible substances. Tho net of 
combustion was regarded as the escape 
of phl(»giston from tho burning substance. 
Thus, when lead was burnt the material 
left, lead oxide, was regarded os the other 
constituent of tho metal and w'os the calx. 
By boating a calx with some other 
substance rich in phlogiston, tho metal was 
again produced, os whan lead oxide is 
reduced on charcoal. This theory re- 
oeive<l a fatal blow when Hoylo showed 
that the calx was heavier than tho metal, 
and that consequently the addition of the 
pblo^ston to the calx results in a loss of 
weight. This was explained away, how- 
ever, by supposing that phlogiston had 
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nefirative weight 1 But it was thoroughly Elementary Principles of Chemistry . — 
disproved afU^r the discovery of oxygen Now to proceed from the generaJ oon- 
by Priestley, Scheele (independently), and slderation of the science. In the first place 
Lavoisier who finally destroyed It. In we must recognise that to the cheniist 
the meanwhile Boerhaave (10(18-1738) all matter, solid, llc]iild, or gaseous, is 
pub. a system of C., and Marggraf (1709- composed of minute particles called 
1782) studied alumina and magnesia and molecules. The molecules of any sub 
worked on the quantitative analysis of stance are all similar. In each of the 
substances in solution. Among tamous three states, solid, liquid, and gaseous, 
Kng. chemists of this time may be named the niolecnles are always supposed as 
C^ivendlsh (1731-1810), who studied moving. The movement will be grciatest 
hydrogen and atinosidieric air, and made in the gaseous state, whei*e the spaces 
the important discovery of the compound between the molecules are greatest, and 
nature of water and nitric acid, and smallest in the solid state, where the 
Priestley (1733-1804). who discovered inter-molecular spaces are siiUiUest, Then, 
oxygen and studied iiltrlc oxide, nitrous further, inoletiules themselves are in most 
oxide, hydrochloric acid, and ammonia cases possessed of a structure. These 
gascvs, etc. Lavoisier (1743-94) was tho particles of which molecules are foruied 
first to lay down a real system of chemical are called ofoms, and the force that holds 
nomenclature, ycheelo (1742-86), who these together is emailed chemical afiinity 
lived In Sweden, discovered a large (that holding molecules together being 
number of acids, chlorine, and oxygen, physical, and known as cohesion), and, 
Kichtcr (1762-1807) discovered the law again, these atoms are conceived as heing 
ot reciprocal proportions, i.e. that if the in a state of motion. With this In mind 
weights of various elements, which It is now possible to say that any change 
c-ombine with a given weight of another which leaves the molecules intact is a 
element, l>e compared, then they boar a physical change, while any change In the 
.sliniilc relation to tho proportions in structure of the molecule itself may bo 
whicli those elemonts will combine said to bo chemical. It is now known 
amongst themselves, e.y, chlorine and that the atom is not the simple, ultimate 
hydrogen combine with phosphorus in particle of matter onc^ supposed, but that 
the proportions o.f weight — phosphorus: atoms consist of an electrically positive 
chlorine*^! : 3*3; lumsphonis : hydrogen nucleus, where resides most of the mass, 
- 1:0 097. Chlorine and hydrogen also siirroiiuded by electrons, or units of 
(‘Oinbine to make hydrochloric', acid, iiud negative electricity, which rotate in 
they do so in tlu^ proportion — chlorincj : different orbits, variously Inclined to 
hydrogen- 3,V5 : 1; and 35 5 : 1-3 43 : each other, and at different distances 
0 097. Berthollet (1748-1822) studied from tho nucleus. The atom may be 
«*henilcal affinity and aiudied chlorhic to roughly compared to a miniature solar 
bk;aching, and Dalton (1766-1844) stated system with the nucleus reT> resenting tho 
the atomic tlu'ory which phu'ccl C. on the sun. In the case of tlie lightest cloment. 
husis of an exact science. Among the hydrogen, the atom has tho simplest 
great chemists sinc'e may bci mentioned structure, and consists of one eloctron 
(3ny-Liissao (1778-1850), Dulong (178.5- rotating about the nucleus, wdiilo the 
1838), Wollaston (1766-1828), and Davy most complicated structure is presented 
(1778-1829), who discovered the use of by t he heaviest known element, uranium, 
electricity for decomposing soda and the atom of which has ninety -two 
potash with (he consequent separation electrons. Many names, such os those of 
of the metals sodium and potassium. Kutherford, Thomson, Lewis, Langmuir, 
Berzelius (1779-1848) confirmed the law and Bohr, are assticiated wit.b theories 
of constant j)roportioiis, fixed many of tho struetui’O of tho atom, hut un- 
atomio w'eights, and formulated the doubtedly much work remains to bo done, 
electro-chemical theory of the cxmstltu- Tho latest I hcories are due to Bcbrddinger, 
Don of salts. Those chemists mentioned Dirac, do Broglie, Chadwick, and ollicrs. 
above, while not regardless of organic Elements and Compounds . — Some moJo- 
O., devoted their attontiim to tho study culcs contain atouLs of the same kiml, 
of inorganic C. In 1928 Wohler (1800- while others contain atoms of different 
1882) discovered that urea could bo kinds. Thus, In a molecule of water there 
made In tho laboratory, and this has led arc atoms of hydrogen and oxygen, wiillo 
to a great research Into organic C,, so In that of sulphur all tho atoms arc alike, 
making It a distinct and important sub- When all the atoms are similar, we call 
RcieiiC('>. This work has been led by the niolecale an elementary one and speak 
Dumas (1800-84), Liebig (1803-73), of tho substance as an element. On the 
Laurent (1807-53), Gerhardt (1810-.56). other hand, we speak of the molecule with 
Wurtz (1817-84), Kolbo (1818-84), Frank- different atoms as a compound molecule, 
land (1825-99), Williamson (1816-95), and the substance as a compound. Now 
and others. Among general chemists of It Is evident that If a substance Is com- 
mor© receilt times may bo mentioned posed of more than on© kind of matter, 
Faraday (1791-1867), Rose (1795-1864), I.e. is a compound. It can bo built up from 
Bunsen (1811-99), Regnnult (1810-78), the component substances (synthesis), or 
Mendeleev (1834-1907), Dstwaid (1853- separated Into those simpler suhstanoes 

1922) , Van't Hoff (1852-1911), Sir Wm, (analysis or decomposition). If any 
Ramsay (1852-1916), Sir Wm. Crookes substance wo neither be split up Into 
(1832-1910), Sir James Dewar (1842- simpler substaoocs nor built up from 

1923) , Mmo Curie (1867-1034), and them It Is said to bo an element, and wo 

Irving Langmuir (5. 1881). assume that It consists only of similar 
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atoms. At the present time there are 
about ninety elements. It Is possible that 
some of these may, in time, be proved 
not to be elements, but at i)re8eut It has 
not been possible to decompose further 
any of them, except into electrical 
particles. The number of compounds is 
practically infinite, since they consist of 
combinations of these elements. All 
substances which are not elements are not 
necesstirily compounds. They may be 
mechanical mixtures. Wheu elements are 
brouKht toffcthcr, they may just mix 
\\ithout losing their identity or separate 
properties, or the atoms in moloculos of 
the various 8ort«i may separate out and 
re-mingle to form other and dltferent 
molecules with perhaps quite distinctive 
properties. The former would be saiil to 
be a mechanical mixture and the latter 
a chemical compound. For exami>lc. 
carbon, sulphur, and nitre mix to form 
a dark grey mechanical mixture, which can 
l>e separated out again into its three 
constituents by quite mechanical methods. 
This mixture is caJlcd gunpowder, but 
if by any means this mixture be exploded 
the result is a rearrangement of the 
atoms into different molecules with the 
consequent formation of chemical com- 
poimds. Chemical compounds are only 
produced by chemical actum, which really 
consists in the rearrangement of various 
atoms into new molecules This may 
result by; (1) the direct union of two 
molecules to form a more complex 
molecule; (2) an exchange of atoms 
between molecules; (:i) the rearrangement 
of atoms within a molecule. As an 
example of (1) wc may take the union of 
a molecule of carbon with one of oxygen 
to form carbon dioxide; of (2) the union 
of a nmlecule of hydrogen w’ith one of 
chlorine, each containing two atoms, to 
form two molecules of hydrochloric acid 
each containing one atom of hydrogen 
and one of chlorine; of (3) ammonium 
cyanate warmed gives urea. Hoth con- 
tain the same atoifis, only in different 
arrangements, yet their properties arc 
entirely different. Chemical action may 
result from a variety of causes. In some 
coses It Is sufficient Just to bring two sub- 
stances together. In others heat is 
required to cause it. CUiemical action is 
always accompanied by the evolution 
or the absorption of heat. Jn the latter 
case, beat must bo supplied to the sub- 
stances to cause the action, e.a. If iron 
be brought to a dull red heat and it be 
placed in oxygen, it burns fiercely with 
the formation of oxides of iron. I*hoa- 
phorns, on the other hand, combines 
with the oxygen in the air at the ordinarj' 
temp, with the evolution of beat an<i 
IMt. In some cases light is essential to 
rnemfcal action, as, for example, when 
chlorine and hydrogen gases are mixed, 
unless light be given tliem they will not 
combine. Photography depends entirely 
upon the fact.^f light causing chetnlcal 
action. Again, In some cases while heat 
Is required to start chemical action, the 
great evolution of beat in the process is 
afterwards suffloient to keep the action 
proceeding, e.(f. it Is neceasary to heat a 


strip of magnesium in order that it may 
take fire. Then, however, no further heat 
is required, the great lieat evolved being 
sufficient to set the strip burning ^lrlo^8ly 
until the entl is rtmehed. Pressure also 
may cause chemical action, e.g. the two 
gases hydrogen cliloridc (HCl) and 
hydrogen phosphide (PlI,) will combine 
to form the solid phosphonium chloride 
under pressure. Sound also may cause 
chemical act ion. An explosion of mercury 
fulujinate caufcM.;s acetylene g.is to break up 
the solid carbon and liydrogcn gas. A 
peculiar process of chemical action can 
only bo brought about in the presence of 
a third substance. In some cases this 
third siibstanco is known to take a part 
in the action, while in others its action 
cannot be traced. In any case, liowevcr. 
that third substance 's, at the end. 
iinchangecl. This type of action is known 
ns catalytic. Furtlier, some forms of 
chemical action require moisture. The 
rusting of iron, or the combination of 
sodium and chlorine to form common salt, 
cannot take place in an absolutely dry 
atmosphere if the substances have al.sfi 
been thoroughly dried. 

Chemical Symbals . — In order tiiat ue 
may shortly express chemical compositions, 
certain symbols aro used to denote the 
various elements. Under Klkmknt iq.t\) 
these symliols will he seen following the 
name of the element. As will be seen, in 
.some cases the symbol is the first letter 
in the name of the element, e.g. the .symbol 
for Sulphur is S. In other cases where 
sev. elements start with tho same letter, 
the first and some prominent letter in its 
pronunciation is used, c.r;. tho symbols for 
Carbon, (’obalt, and Chloririo aro C\ C’o, 
ami Cl respectively. In other coses the 
symbol is taken from the first and some 
other letter in tho Lat. name for the 
element, e.g. Antimony (.stibium), Cold 
(Aurum), Lend (I’lumbum), and Iron 
(Ferrum) are represented by Hb, An, Pb, 
and Fc. Tliese symbols in all eases stand 
for 1 atom of the element.. A molecule 
is coinpo.sed of varnuis numbers of atoms. 
c.fA a molecule of hydrogen contains 2 
atoms always, while a molecule of pbos* 
phorus always contains 4 atoms, while 
that of oxygen is always coinr)Osed of 2 
atoms. When 3 atoms of oxygen uniti^ 
to form one moleculo we get ozone. So 
to represent a moleculo of an element 
it i.s necessary to state how many atoms 
arc in it, and that is done by meau.s of a 
small numeral placed after the symbol. 
To express the above fa<-'ts molecules of 
hydrogen, phosphorus, oxygen, and ozone 
would he representiHl by H2. P4, 02. and O3. 
Again, llio composition of a compoun'cl 
molecule is denoted in tho same way. 
A molix'ule of sulphuric acid Is composed 
of 2 atoms of hydrogen, 1 of sulphur, 
and 4 of oxygen, and woidd bo represented 
symbolicany by H2SO4. In some sub- 
.stances groiip.s of atoms are combineil 
to act as a single atom within a molecule, 
and to express this fair;t brackets aro 
necessary, e.g. (Nil 4 >3804 represonta a 
molecule of ammonium sulphate, which 
contains 2 atoms of nitrogen, and 8 of 
hydrogen combined Into two groups. 
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each conslatiuK of 1 af,om of nitroii^en and 
4 of hydrogen, togothor with 1 atom of 
sulphur and 4 of oxygen. These groups 
within brackets are knowti as rompoynd 
radicals, and any representation of cheini- 
cal formation of iiioleculeH is U*rmed a 
farimiUi. Whenever it is necessary to 
I’epresent more than 1 molecule, a 
numeral is j>lace<l before the formula, 
c.ij. 241 uO i*cpreHcnt8 2 molecules of 
\^atel■. Ily means of tliesc formuhe 
<-hemical reactions can be shortly ex- 
pressotl in tho form of an equation. The 
substances used are placed on the leit 
and the resulting substance'^ on the right. 
Thus MnOa 4 4iK:i - 2U2O f MnClj -f Cl* 
menus tfiat 1 molecule of manganese 
flioxidc nnitoH with 4 of hydrochloric 
ncid, forming 2 molecules of water, 1 of 
maiigaiiouH chloride, and 1 of chlorine gas. 
Whenever chernieal changes occur tliat 
arc understood, they can he expressed in 
this lorin. and as matter is indcstriu tihle, 
all the atoms that api)eai* on the ieti must 
have a place on the right of the equation. 
This explains the qnahttitive use of 
symbols. 'I'licv bavc a fort her <( nan tit alive 
use wliieh will he better understood after 
a brief consiileratloii of the 4 laws of 
(‘hemicnl combination. 

1. The law of constant imjpttrfwns, 

--■"The. same \l nhvaus eonhnns 

th( same elettieiiLi eomimud together nt the 
sotne proportuai by wciyhL' However a 
chemical compound is obtained, this law 
liohls, and therein lies an es'^enlial 
dlilerenec hetAveen it ‘and a ineehaiiical 
mixture w’hich ean oliviously consist of 
varied pnq>ortions of tbe mixcil .sule 
stanees; for e.vamiilc, eonimon salt, a 
moleeiile of whieh consists of an atom of 
sodium combined with 1 of chlorine gas. 
may be obtained from salt mines, hj 
bringing sodium into an atmospheiHi of 
ohloiine, by adding livilrochloric achl to 
sodium carbonate, and by a variety of 
other means, lint whciu'vcr It is ana- 
lysed it is always found to consist of I part 
of chlorine to 0-()475) of sodium by weight. 

2. The lair of multiple proportious , — 
‘ fVhen the 8a7ue two elements combine 
together to form more than one compound, 
the different weights of one oj the elements 
which unite with a con^itant weight of the 
other, bear a simple ratio to one. another,* 
This law was tirst recognised by Dalton. 
In some ca.scs the sniiie elements combine 
together in different propertioii.s, giving 
rise to two or more compoiiiulH. This 
does not violate tho law of constant 
proportions, for each separate compound 
always exists with the same proportlon.s 
by weight of tho coin [losing elemont.s. 
When elements do combine in this way, 
however, this law holds, and It is host 
(explained by means of examples. The 
following glv«'n by Newth represents the 
law well. Nitrogen and oxygen unite 
together to form live different compounds, 
in which the proportions of nitrogen to 
oxygen by welglit ore: Nitrous oxide, 
I : 0-671 ; nltrlo oxide, 1 : 1-143: nltrogon 
trioxide. 1:1-714; nitrogen peroxide. 
1 :2‘28 d; nitrogen pent^xide 1 : 2-857. 
Thus, the relative proportions of oxygen 
which unite with a constant proportion of 


nitrogen are in the proportion 1 : 2: 3: 4:5 
to ODO another. This holds in all cases, 
thus verifying the law’’ stated above. 

3. The law of reciprocal or equivalent 
jyroportions — *The weights of different 
element which combine separately with one 
and the same weight of another element, 
are either the same as, or are simple 
multiples of, the weights of these different 
elements which combine with each other* 
In tho brief hist, of C. a simple illustration 
is given of this in tho combining propor- 
tions of phosphorus with chlorine or 
hydrogen, and tho consei[iient propor- 
tions of combination of hydrogen and 
chlorine. To show the remarkable appli- 
cation of this law, the following illus- 
trations will serve. Hydrogen, sodium, 
and potassium will unite with chlorine 
in the proportions by weight respectively 
as 1 : 23 : 31) : '15 5. Again, thohe siime 
elements will unite witli bromine in the 
proportion 1 : 23 : 39 : 80. and with 
oxygen in the proportion 1 : 23 : 39 : 8. 
So that taking these separatelv. we ean 
say that 1, 23, 39, 80, 35 5. and 8 are 
tho equivalent weights or combining 
proportions of hy<lr()geii, sodium, potas- 
snim, bromine, chlorine, and oxygon re- 
spectively. From w'bleh we would deduce 
that were sodium and chlorine (say) 
capable of chemical combination, they 
would so comhliic m tho proportions by 
weight of 23 : 35 5. This is lonud to bo 
correct. 

Atomic theory, — Dalton connected these 
thrt-e laws together and revived tho 
atomic theory. Itricfly, it is that matter 
i- made up of minute iiartiqlcs called 
atoms. (Jhemieal combination tukes place 
between these atoms, i.r, they are drawm 
and held together by chemical affinity. 
Should they come into contact with other 
atoms fer which cither of the already 
combined atoms ha.s a much greater 
alfinity, then a process of redistribution 
of these atoms will lake place. The 
atoms of different elements are sup]>os(Hl 
a.s having different relative weights, and 
these ri'lativc weights are supposed a.s 
being the same lus tbosi- numbers w-bich 
represent their ('omhiniiig proi»ortious. 
80 the equivalent weight of an element is 
supposetl os being its atomic iccight. Now 
this theory will .satishudorily account for 
the threti laws mentioned above, and il- 
ls a. gonernlly accepted fnmlamental of 
tlie .s<*ience of C. Dalton’s theory has to 
he revised in particular instances. For 
reasons wdiich need not be given here, the 
eomhlning proportions of oxygen, carbon, 
and sulphur, with 1 ot liydrogcn, are 
respectively 8, (>, and wlnle in any 
table of at oink- w'eights the numbers wiU 
be 16, 12, ami 32. 

4. The law of gaseous volumes or of 
Oay-Lussar. — *Tyhen chemical action takes 
place between gases, either elements or 
compounds, the volume of the gaseous 
products bears a simple relation to the 
volumes of the reacting oases.’ That Is to 
say. that under elniilar conditions of 
temp, and pn^isure, simple relationship 
can be estab. between tho volumee of 

f rases in any chonilcal reaction. Tho 
mportant point here can be easily reached 
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by the following Illustration: 2 volumes 
of nitrous oxide will decompose, producing 
2 volumes of nitrogen and 1 of oxygen. 
Again, 2 volumes of nltrio oxide will 
decompose, giving 1 volume of nitrogen 
and 1 of oxygen. Uut a further generali- 
sation can iH) noted here. Taken by 
weight, in nitrous and nitric oxides re- 
spectively, nitrogen: oxygen :: 28:1(1 and 
32, If we keep the weight of nitrogen 
constant. By volume in these two gases 
nitrogen : oxygen :: 2:1 and 2 : 2 re- 
spectively. So that there is twice as much 
oxvgen by weight and by volume in nitric 
oxide 08 there is in nitrous oxide. While 
if 14 and IG be the atomic weights of 
nitro^n and oxygen, then the numbers 
showing the relative volumes give the 
numt)er of atoms. This development was 
brought about by Avogadro, who formu- 
lated a hypothesis now known by his 
name, which stated that * Equal volumes of 
all gases or vapour under the same con- 
ditions of temperature and pressure contain 
an equal number of molecules.* So that 
weighing equal volumes of gases at the 
same temp and pressure should give 
the relative weights of their molecules. 
Since hydrogen is the standard and the 
molecule of hydrogen is known to con- 
tain 2 atoms, the ratio between the 
weights of equal volumes of hydrogen and 
other gases not only gives the densities 
of the gases, but it helps materially 
towards determining the number of atoms 
in a molecule and the consequent dis- 
covery of true atomic w’elghts. From 
this, if we return for a moment to chemical 
symbols, ^we shall see that a chemical 
formula or equation expresses certain 
quantitative facts. It can easily be seen 
now, for example, that by the equation 
MnO, -f 4HC1 « 2H,() + MnCl, + Cl, 
we can read that since the atomic weights 
of manganese, oxygen, hydrogen, and 
chlorine are respectively 65, 1C, 1, and 
35-5, 87 parts by weight of manganese 
dioxide unite with r 146 of hydrochloric 
asid. giving 30 parts of water, 126 of 
manganous chloride, and 71 of chlorine 
gas. Since In scientific work the metric 
system is generally u.sed, the word 
nammo could be substituted for parts 
by weight. Not only so, but if the 
reacting substances are gases we can 
tell the volumes that react and the 
resultant volumes, e.g. 2H, + O, 211,0 
represents the fact that 2 molecules of 
hydn>gen unite with 1 of oxygen to 
form 2 of water; it also nican.s that 4 parts 
by weight of hydrogen unite with 32 of 
oxygen to form 30 of water, wiiile finally 
it means that 2 volumes of h^'drogen unite 
with 1 of oxygen to give 2 of steam. 
These four rules or laws, together with 
Avogadro's hypothesis, make up the 
fundamental basis of the science of C., 
always bearing In mind the fact that 
underlying all this again is the law of the 
conservation or fndeHructiblllty of matter. 
Among other pHnolples which underlie the 
science tnay be mentioned that of valency. 
In the study of the science it will be 
noticed that one atom of chlorine and one 
only will onlte with 1 atom of hydrogen. 
On the other hand, &n atom of oxygen 


requires 2 atoms of hydrogen to satisfy 
the conditions of its altlnity for hydro^n, 
while carbon requires 4. All those 
elements which only require one atom of 
hydrogen for piu’posos or combination are 
said to bo univalent elements, those that 
requira 2, bivalenU and so on through the 
terms terralcnt, and quadrivalent. Some 
element^, however, do not (X)mblne with 
hydrogen, in which cose they have to be 
compared with some clement with which 
they do enter into chemical combination , 
an(i which Is at the same time univalent. 
One atom of sodium, for example, unitoi 
with 1 of chlorine, and may, therefore, be* 
said to bo univalent. With elements that 
combine with hydrogen no higher valency 
is shown than 4, but with other elements 
the valency may rise to 6, as is the case 
with tungsten, which requires 6 atoms of 
chlorine to unite with 1 atom of itself. 
Ah in all the other instances dirficiilbles 
arise which are beyond the scope of this 
article, os, for Instanco, the fact that 
measured by hydrogen the valency of 
phosphorus is 3, wdiile measured by 
chlorine it is 6. As a general rule, 
however, the highest number of atoms 
with which 1 atom of an clemont will 
combiiio is ta,ken as representing Its 
valency. The modern electron theorj 
enables us to distinguish (a) positive 
valency, which ri'presonts the number of 
electrons that an atom — or group of 
atoms — loses, (6) negative valency, which 
represents the number of electrons an 
atom — or group of atoms — gains, and {o 
co-valency, which Is the sharing of pairs 
of electruuN between atoms. Loss of 
electrons is characteristic of metallic 
elements while gain of electrons Is charac- 
teristic of non -metallic elements. 

Metals and non-metals. — Chemists 
divide the whole range of matter into two 
great classes: m($t^s and non-metals. 
The metals generally are opaque, and have 
surfaces which will rofiect light so highly 
that tliey are generally spoken of as 
having a 'metallic lustre.' They conduct 
heat and electricity well, and are generally 
malleable and ductile. Non-metals do 
not possess these properties although they 
merge into one another, giving transitional 
elements which may be placed in either 
group, this depending on whether, we 
consider their physica.! or chemical 
properties. 

Periodic system. — Thus we oould classify 
elements either as metals and non-metals 
or according to their valency. But 
Ncwlands (1804) developed a system, 
afterwards improved and estab. by 
Mondelei'-v, now known as the Period 
system. It dopouds upon the atomic 
weights of the elements. It can he 
ootlcc'd that if a group of elements he 
taken which closely resemble each other in 
their general properties; then the atomic 
weight of one element will be approxi- 
mately the mean of the Utomio weights of 
the nearest before and after It, ranged in 
order of atomic weights: e.g. lithium, 
sodium, and potassliim have atomic 
weights of 7. 2^ and 39. Now (7 -I- 39) 
-r 2 - 23. If the elements In the various 
families or groups are arranged In the 
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order of atomic weights. It will bo seen of inorf^anic C, It ban aided in the true 
1 hat the increase In these weights In each estimation of atomic weights of elements, 
groui) is practica.lly the same. Thus and has aided in tlie discovery of new elo- 
tluoriue, chlorine, and bromine have inents; e.g. Mendeledv himself predicted 
atomic weights of lU, 35 ‘d, and 80, white the discovery of an element which ho 
nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic have called eka-alumlniuin, and gave its 
atomic weights of 14, 31, and 75, and properties by a study of the series and 
oxygen, sulphur, and scleniiiin are repre- families in his table. Four years later 
Konted by 10, 32, and 79. Now each gallium was discovered by means of the 
throe mentioned together her«5 belong to spectroscope (us he had predicted) and 
the sfuno family, and the differences justified Ids r>rodlctioiis completely. A 
between the atomic weights of the first study, however, of a periodic system based 
and second In each group arc 16-5, 17, and upon atomic weights brings out sev. anom> 
16, while between the second and third in alies; for example, argon and potassium, 
each they ai*o 47, 45, 47, and these nnm- iodine and tellurium, cobalt and nickel 
hers are approximately equal. This would, judging from their properties and 
cannot bo pure chance, and Newlands behaviour, he placed in wrong positions if 
ftoluted out that if the elements be arranged according to atomlo weights, 
arranged in order of Increasing atomic For long this remained unexplained, but 
weights, the properties of the first seven it Is now known that the atomic number 
would reamiear in the next seven, so that (see Atom) of an element is of more 
t ho first and the eighth, the second and the fundamental importance than its atomic 
ninth and so on, would belong to the same weight. The above anomalies disappear 
group or family. This ho called tho law when the elements are arranged according 
of octaves. Mendole6v, as wo have to their atomic numbers. 
l>eforo stated, developed this into the Isotopes , — The discovery of radium and 

periodic law. This, of course, depends the phenomenon of radioactivity, which 
upon tho hypothesis tliat tlie properties revealed the startling fact that the atoms 
of elements are related to their atomic of certain lieavy elements, such as 
weights. The first seven elements after uranium, thorium, and radium, were 
hydrogen are lithium, beryllium, boron, undergoing spontaneous disintegration, 
(‘arbon, nitrogen, fluorine, with led Soddy (J 910) to suggest that elements 

atomic weights 6t 7, 9, 11. 12, 14, I (i, and might exist which were chemically 
18. The next seven are sodium, magne- IdcnUtml but differed in atomic weights 
t>lum, aluminium, silicon, phosphorus, (‘isotopes* or ‘isotopic elements’). This 
sulphur, and chlorine witli atomic weiglits has since proved to be the case, and 
of ‘23, 24, 27, 28, 31, 32, 35 5 — the upproxi- although it would appear that chemists 
male differonoe of IG being evident about the year 1813 were justified in 
through all — and the element in the second rejecting tho hypothesis of Proiit, to tho 
row which corresponds in (»rder with tho effect that tho atoms of ail elements were 
element In tho first ro\y docs possess aggregations o'^ hydrogen atoms, yet 
similar properties, and wdll be found to modern rfjsearch has sliow'u that when our 
belong to tho same family. As we chemical atomic weights are fractional, 
traverse the rows and pass from iithlinii it, is duo to the existence of two or moro 
and sodium to fluorine and chlorine, wo isotopes of even atomic weight, but 
pass from electro-poHitlvo soft white present in such proportions that tho 
metals to electro-negative corrosive gases, average weight is a fractional one. Thus, 
while tho valency increases as ono posses chlorine with atomic wo ght 35-46 
along either row or any succeeding row consists of two isotopes of mass 35 and 37. 
from one to four and back again to one. No satisfactory mcan-s, chemical rir 
After the second row, however, the table pliyslcal, has been found for tlie complete 
gets complex, for the next row consists of separation of isotopes so that, in view of 
seventeen elements: seven take their right the relatively enormous namber^ oPtitoms 
places under tlie other luo rows, then taken iu all chemical opemtioiis tiie ordiii- 
como tbrt»o elements (iron, cobalt, uiid ary atomic welghte aro still used. Much 
nickel) which arc termed transitional of the \vork on isotf)pe.s has l>ecn done ijy 
elements, and then seven others tvhii-li, Sir J. J. Thomson, Aston, and Dempster, 
while they exhibit certain llkenessos to the Atomic Numbers , — Kayo (1909) found 
seven preredlng, <‘an hardly bo placed that a solid element, wdum bombarded by 
directly under them. Thc'^e seventeen a rapid .stream of cathode rays, emits a 
elements are known as a l<ma period n.s rharnetert.stlo X-radiation, wlilch may be 
ngalnst the short period of the seven.s. resolved into a speidniin by refioctlou 
From here on the periods an’ all long, and from a cjrystal. because ns sliown in tho 
should consist of seventeen elements, but olassienl researches on crystal strnoturo 
two gaps occur, representing elcmontn of by the late Sir W. H. Hragg, niui his son 
which wo yet have no knowledge. The Sir Jiauronoe llragg. the intt'rnal surfaces 
vertical columns In these rows of seven are of crystals act as 4iiffi*action gratings 
taken and the nltc'rnato elements after towards X-rays. Moseley (1913-14) used 
the first two rows am placed together and a crystal of potassium feriocjanide and 
form a family, with similar properties, photographed tho spectra of various 
Thus group ono will consist of lithium, elements. In this way he obtained what 
sodium, potassium, copper, rubidium, are know’u as the atomic numbers of tho 
silver, Cfeslum, and gold. Of these, elements. Thv’^o are w'hole numbers and 
I'opper, stiver, and gold form one family, when tho elements are arranged according 
and the rest fall together. This periodic to them the periodicity of properties is 
iohle is of the utmo.st value in the study show'u without any anomalies. Briefly 
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defined, the atomic number of an element 
is numerically cqnul to the charge on the 
nucleus of its atom. 

Chemical Nomenclature . — If a substance 
is a binary compound, i.e. is composed of 
two different elements, then Ihs chemical 
name is made up from the names of its 
composiiiK elements, e.g. when hydrogen 
and sulphur enter into chemical com- 
bination the resultant biibstaiico is termed 
hydrogen - sulphide. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the same two elements will combine 
together in more than one proportion. 
Names are then necess>ary to distinguish 
one from the other. Ifreflxes or terminal 
endings are used lor this purpose. Phos- 
phonis uiiitea with cither 3 or 5 atoms of 
chlorine, when it is known as phosphoroaa 
or phosphoric chloride according as there 
are 3 or 5 atoms ot chlorine in the com- 
pound. Another and perhaps better 
method is that by which it is known as 
phosphorous fr/chlorlde or phosphorus 
peafachlorlde. The latter is the more 
general method. tSub- and proto- were 
terms generally in use, but they have 
fallen into disuse. When oxygen is one 
of the two elements in the com pound, the 
substance Is known as an oxide. Some of 
these oxides, when combined with water, 
form acids, and are known as acid- 
forming oxides or anhydride All the 
non-metallic elements except hydrogen 
form these oxides, and the so-formed muds 
are called oxyocids. Metals give rise to 
oxides which form hydroxides with water, 
and these oxides are called basic oxides. 
When an acid is brought into contact with 
a basic oxide a salt is formed. All oxides 
are named after the substance with which 
the oxygen is united, and oxyocids are 
also named after the same substance. 
Thus carbon dioxide gives rise to carbonic 
acid. When a substance forms two acid- 
forming oxidcis the terms ic ainl oiut are 
used to denote tlie one with the greater 
and the lesser amount of oxygon re- 
spectively. Thus sulphur trioxicle forms 
sulphuric acid, vvlfilo sulphur dioxide 
forms sulpliurous acid. Acids used to bo 
considered as always containing oxygen, 
but this view is iucorrect, as can easily 
be seen from the fact tliat chlorine, 
fluorine, bromine, and iodine, known in C. 
as the halogen group, form acids when in 
combination with liydrogen. When acids 
are added to bases, salts are formed, and 
acids which contain more than one atom 
of hydrogen (all acids have, at least, oue 
atom) can foim more than one salt, for a 
salt is formed by the replacement of the 
atom or atoms of hydrogen in the acid by 
the metallic atoms of the base. Thus 
sulpburio acid (HiS04) contains 2 atoms 
of hydrogen, and it can give rise to two 
salts of any metal, e.g., normal potassium 
sulphate repre.sentcd by K2.SO4 and 
KH.8O4. Hydrochloric acid, on the 
other hand, has only one atom of hydrogen 
in It, and can only give rise to one salt. 
Thus aocordinsLos there are 1, 2, 3, or 4 
atoms of hydrogen in an acid, it is known 
as mono-* dl-, trl-, or tetra-basic, while 
a normal salt is one in which all the 
dJsplaoeable hydrogen atoms have been 
replaced by the base. . 


Organic and Inorganic Chemistry . — 
Organic C. is the C. of the carbon com- 
pounds. The element carbon is unique 
m its remarkable power of forming com- 
pounds, principally with hydrogen, or 
hydrogen and oxygen. The special 
branch of organic C. is necessary on 
account of their great and iiioroaslug 
number. The term ‘organic’ has lost 
its original significance, tliat of bodies 
which could only be produced hy tlic so- 
called ‘ vital force’ in living matter. That 
view was practically overthrown in 182.S, 
wlien W(»hier synthesised the organic body 
urea from the inorganic compound 
aminoninm cyaiiate. A phenomenon 
found witli extraordinary trcquency in 
the <‘ase of ciirhon comiiounds is tliat 
known as ‘isomerism.’ Isomers or 
isomeric compounds are different bodies 
having the same gross composition hut 
possessing different molecular con- 
stitution. For example, one hydro- 
carbon of the paraffin scries has 801 
isomci*s. Many organic bodies arc coin- 
pounds of hydrogen and carbon, and so 
are called hydrocarbons. Pctrolouiii 
consists of a mixture of hydrocarbons 
known ils the ‘paraffins* on account of 
their comparatively great resistance to 
chemical attixck. The simplest member 
of the scries is methane or marsh gas, 
the fire-damp of our coal mines. MeUiaue 
may be looked upon as the type-compound 
of a div. of organic C. containing many, 
hydrocarbons, animal and vegetable fats' 
and otlier bodies known as ‘aliphatic,’ 
while the hydrocarbon benzene, not to be 
confoiiiKled witli benzine (which is a 
petroleum produet), is looked upon as the 
type liydrocarhon of tlie aromatio div 
of orgmiic C. Many organic bodies have 
extremely complex structures and so- 
called gra|)hic formuho are used largely 
to express their ’Composition. Organic 
C. enters into and has a profound bearing 
upon iijodorri civilisation. Many drugs 
and medicinals which can only be ob- 
tained with diificulty from’ natural 
sources can bo synthesised in a state of 
purity. The enormous dyestuff industry 
of the world has been built up largely 
upon tho ‘intcnncdiato’ compounds 
prepared from benzene, toliieno, naphtha- 
lene and anthracene, which are arornatio 
Iiyfirocarboiis obtained usually from the 
tar produced when coal is destructivolv 
ilistilled in gas-retorts or coke-oven*'. 
Tlie dyestuffs, of which there are thou- 
sands, mostly laboratory products, arc 
used 1«> colour food, clothes, shoos, paints, 
artif)<‘ial silk — itself an organic substance 
— inks, paper, and in fact most of the 
coloured olijects used in everyday life, 
may be said to have emerged from the 
effort of Sir W. H. Ferkifi, who, in 
made the first aniline dye, ‘aniline purple* 
or ‘iiiauveine.* Most of our inoderii 
explosives, of which trl^nitrotoluone or 
T.N.T. is an example, aro also organic 
bodies. Organic 0. Is a faeclnating branch 
of science, the possibilities of v^ich aro 
practically limitless. 

Physic^ Chemistry . — Although of very 
recent devolopmont this Is now an 
absolute essential to the study of any 
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hraiich of C. with any dOHlgn. It seeks to 
explain processes, and to forniulato laws 
for these iirocesses, and is divided within 
il»self afrain into electro- and thertno-C., 
<‘tc. One branch of physical O. in which 
).:reat strides liave been made is the study 
of the {renoral properties of ^ases. It is 
really as nuich in the realm of physics as it 
is in the realm of C. In this wo may start 
from Cliarles’s law’, ‘7^ha/ when a gas is 
heated, the jpressure being constant^ it 
increases in rolmne to the same extent what- 
ever the gas may be.* This law is not 
quite accurate, in fact physical C. has 
found the co-elllcient of expansion of 
sev. of the grascs. That of air is 003665, 
and from this the absolute temp, is stated 
as being: - 273® C. This law, together 
with Boyle’s law, ' The volume occupied by 
a given weight of gas is inversely as the 
pressure,* give a basis to this branch of the 
science. Boyle's law is not absolutely 
correct either. All gases except hydrogen 
rciiuire Ims than this theoretical pressure 
lo reduce them In volnnic, while hydrogen 
rc<iuirc8 more tlian the theoretical pressure 
to do so. This deviation is explained by 
the kinetic tluK)ry of gases, which regards 
gases or vapour as molo<!ules hold togethtir 
by the smallest possible force of attraction. 
These inoleculiis are supposed as m a state 
of violent motion, ’uovirig in straight lines 
until they striho against other mol<‘cules 
or the sidles of the containing vessel, when 
they rebound or continue in another 
direction. The energy remains th<i same 
with constant temp., but any increase in 
loMip. results in an Incrt*aHe of eneiirv or 
speed, a decrease of temp, naturally 
causing the opposite. The pressure of 
the gas is the etTcct of tliis hoinbardiiiont 
of the sides of the vessel, and is pro- 
portionate to the sum of i mass of each 
moleetilo multiplied by the Bqnare of its 
vfdocity. If the c-ontlnliig space be re- 
duced, the pressure Is increased because 
the niiinher of impacts is increased. Thus 
If the Hpac43 be reduced one- half the im- 
pacts. and consequently the pressun*. 
doubled. This, of course, is Boyle’s law. 
Again, heating a gas causes tlic temp, to 
rise, and since by Avogudro’s hypothesis 
equal volumes of gases coni am the same 
number of molecules, tlic increase in 
kinetic energy would be thi^ same in any 
ga.8 subjected to the same range ot temp. 
Now Blnoo inolccnles of din'ercut gases 
have different weights, imd since the 
pressures and consequently the energies 
of all gases are the same at the same 
temp., and since the energy is where 

m »» mass of a rnoleculo luid v => velocity. 
It follows that the velocities of molecules 
of different gases must vary. Calcu- 
lations brlug these velocities out os being 
proportional to the inverse square roots of 
their deiLsities. Now it is a well-known 
fact that gases (and liquids) diffuse, i.e. 
will gradually pass through partitions if 
there be partitions, and will mix. Thus 
if on exiitoslvo mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen no passed Uirough porous tubes, 
then, by the time they rt»aeh the far end, 
the hyurogon will have diffused so much 
that a glowing splinter will re-ignite, the 
gas b^ng mainly oxygen. Graham 


estab. a law which took note of the well- 
known fact that light gases diffuse more 
rapidly than heavy gases. His law Is: 
"The relative velocities of diffusion of any 
two poses are inversely as the square roots of 
their densities.* The same result was 
arrived at, os shown above, by a study of 
the kinetic theory of gases. t>ora this it 
will be seen that wliile Charles’s and 
Boyle’s laws are upheld by this theory, 
yeU since molecules arc not mathematical 
points, and since impact occupies time, 
and that, further, since there must be some 
slight attraction between the molecules 
theuLselves, then there must be some 
deviations. Furthermore, there is one 
point at which both laws absolutely break 
down. If a gas be cooled from 0^ C. to 
- 10'" C., thooretioally by Charles’s law 
100 c.c. of it should be reduced to 96 4 e.c. 
But in the cnao of sulphur dioxide 
instead of occupying 96-4 c.c., a liquid w ill 
have been formed and only a few c.c, of 
gas will remain. This, of course, is a 
development not accounted for in the law. 
Similarly by Boyle’s law 100 c.c. of a gas 
at standard pressure should occupy 25 c.c. 
at a pressure of 4 further atmospheres. 
On the contrary, at a pressure of 4 
atmospheres, sulphur dioxide gas breaks 
down into a liquid. And it is in tills 
branch of the liquefaction of gases that 
physical science has iierhaps made 
greatest strides. Chemical apparatus has 
been brought to such a piU h that tomii.s. 
approaching absoliite temp, can be 
reached. .All ga«es now with the excep- 
tion of hydrogen can bo luiuetied when 
Kuhje<*tcd to certain conditions ot temp, 
and pressure, which vary for different 
ga.Mcs. Northm ire in 1800 was the first 
to liquefy gases, and the gas that he used 
was chlorine. Faraday was the first, 
however, to recognise the fact that it was 
liquid chlorine. /\n interesting applica- 
tion ot this subject was the liiiuefaction of 
helium, which requires, the lowest temps. 
This gLis, together with argon, krypton, 
and xenon, loniis a remarkahle group. 
Thev occur in the atiimsphero and 
111 certain rare metallic ores, and their 
discovery if. chiefly due to Sir \Vm. 
Kainsay. Itadium, which has opened up 
an entirely new' field in C., also emanates 
helium rays, which can be collected. A 
fiirtiier dept, of jihysical C. which has 
received great a.ttentii>n is that of the 
thetiry of solutions. It has l»cen e^tab. 
tliat the pressui-e exerted by a .substance 
in dilute solution (its osmotic pressure) 
is the samo os would ho exerted by the 
same amount of the suli^tance if it existed 
as gas. and occupied the .same volume at 
the same temp. Much rc.scarch has been 
carried out on wdiat is known os the 
colloidal state. This mav be regarded 
entirely from the point oi view of si»» of 
pnrUcie. The particles are of greater 
molecular diineiisiou.s than exist in true 
solutions, and yet sulficiently small to be 
kept in suspeusioii, against the action 
of gravity, by molecular bombardment, 
i^ueh particle-' represent an enormous 
surface area and to this fact many of the 
properticb cliaracterlstlc of the colloidal 
stato are due. Further the laws relating 
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to craseoiiB pressure are similar to those 
relating to osmotic pressure, and diffusion 
of dissolved substances can be compared 
with the diffusion of gases, although it 
is a much slower process. This tbeorv 
Involves the theories connected with 
electrolysis, for solutions of some sub- 
stancoR act in such a manner that it is 
ncscessary to suppose that molecules of the 
dissolved substances unite in solution to 
form complicated molecular structures, 
while in the case of certain acids, bases, 
and salts, their resultant action can only 
be explained on the hypothesis that their 
molecules dissociate into tons {see below). 


plate, while an electric current will pass 
along the wire. The liquid through 
which the current must pass is known as 
the electrolyte, and the poles in the 
electrolyte are known as electrodes, the 
negative being the cathode, and tlx; 
positive the anode. It will be sniiiclent 
for the purposes of this article to mention 
that the tbeorv of olectrolvtlc dissnoiatioji 
at present held is that it involves a flow of 
electrons. If an aqueous solution ot 
copper sulphate be electrolysed the 
primary products may be supposed to be 
copper Ou, and the rarllcal SO 4 . The 
copper is deposited on the negative 
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PLA^IOS: AJf ACHIKVISMENT OF MODERN CHEMI8TBT 

One of the mnst interesting and important ot the synthetic plastics is the acrylic resin 'Perspex,' made 
b> chemical reactions between acetone, hydrocyanic acid, wood alcohol or metlianol, and sulphuric 
acid. 1 be photograph shows ' Perspex ’ cocktail-glasscs. 


Dissociation is a term used of reversible 
reactions. Thus chalk on beating will 
split up into lime and carbon dioxide. But 
the lirne and the carbon dioxide can re- 
unite to form chalk. That fact may be 
expressed thus: CaCOCaO* CO,. De- 
composition. on the other hand, refers only 
to roac'tions which only take place in one 
WB> As. for example. 2NH,- II, 
eignifler chat ammonia on heating Is 
decomposed Into nitrogen and hydrogen, 
and not that nitrogen and hydrogen re- 
combine to form ammonia. The concep- 
tion of ions in C. is a branch of electrolysis. 
An electric battery is formed (f strips 
of zinc and mtinum be placed lo dilute 
sulphuric acid always provided that a 
metal wire outside folns the plates. The 
xino dinsolves In the acid and bubbles 
of hydrogen are evolved at the platinum 


I electrode, and the SO, group passes to the 
positive pole, where it is decomposed by 
the water into oxygon, which Is liberated, 
and sulphuric acid. Thus SO, + H,0 — 
H,HO, -I- O. The primary factors In 
electrolysis, for example in this case 
copper and SO„ are known as ions. Those 
which proceed to the positive pole are 
negatively charged, and vice versa. 
Among electronegative Ions may be 
naiuod fluorino. cihlorind, bromine, and 
acltlic radicals such as SOi* while electro- 
positive ions include hydroTOn and the 
metals. Among the laws of electrolysis 
may be mentioned Faratfay's, which says 
that If the same quantity of electricity 00 

B assed through different electrolytee, then 
tie ratio between the liberated products 
of the electrolysis Is the same as that 
between their chemical equlyalents. It 
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used t<y be supposed that the electricity 
caused tlie dissociation of the electrolyte 
into Ions, but it has has been shown that 
electricity travels as freely through 
electrolytes as along metals, and that con- 
sequently work is not done. Arrhenius 
(1887) proposed that some of the mole- 
cules of an electrolyte are always In a 
stat^ of %lisRociation. A development 
of this theory lea<lB to the conclusion 
that a solution, say, of sodium chloride 
has sodium and chlorine existing in 
the free state within the solution. This 
goes against all preconceived ideas, 
particularly as sodium causes immediate 
chemical action if brought Into contact 
with water. To support this theo^^^ 
however, they must bo in such a state 
and highly charged with electricity. 
Whenever they lose their charges they 
either reunite into sodium chloride or 
form molecules of sodium and chlorine and 
assert their usual properties. It is now 
believed that electrolytes consist not of 
molecules but of assemblages of Iona, oven 
in the solid state. Solution merely sets 
the ions free to move, and passage of a 
<‘urreiit directs their movement. Thermo- 
C. is concerned with the thermal changes 
which accompany chemical changes. 
Determinations in this branch of the 
science are made by means of calorimeters 
in which the heat that is liberat/cd in 
chemical action is Dn nsferred to definite 
volumes of water, and its application 
chiefly lies in its efficacy for determining 
ce.onornic commercial processes. The 
‘structure of the atom is, of course, of 
fuiidainentai intercst and importance to 
<’hcirilstry, but the methods employed in 
this study arc almost entirely physical. 
F'inally, it may be stated that a knowlctlge 
oi C. is evidently essential in many walks 
of life, whetlier it be the surgery, the 
kitcdien, the dairy, the farm, the factory, 
the mine, or the great ron and steel 
industries. The arts and, of course, the 
great chemical and dye works are depen- 
dent upon It, and it stands out as the 
first study in any scheme of technical 
education. 
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ChamnitE, Important manufacturing tn. 
of Saxony. Germany, situated io a fertile 
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valley at the base of the Erzgebirge, about 
45 m. S.W. by rail from Dresden. Chief 
industrial tn. of the state, it is noted for 
the maniif. of cottons, woollens, silks,* 
leather goods, locomotives, machinery, 
and agric. tools. Its many buildings of 
Interest Included the Old Rathaus In the 
Hauplinarkt. the Neumarkt, the church 
of St. J ames, etc. There are line technical 
schools, os well as schools of engineering, 
agriculture, and comiiierce. The tn. 
was creatcid a free Imperial city in 112.6, 
when Emperor Lothaire founded in it 
a Benedictine monastery. It reccivtul 
municipal riglits in 1494. The tn. suffered 
during the Thirty Years war, but lat<*r 
became a cotton manufacturing centre. 
C. suffered severely In tiie Second World 
War from allied bom])ors in .Tan.-Marcli, 
1945 particularly in co-operation with 
Mtu’shnl Koniev's invasion of Silesia. It 
fell to Geii. Patton on April 19. Pop. 
351,000 (1943). 

Chemnitz, or Kemnitz, Martin (1522-86), 
staimch Lutheran divine, son of a cloth - 
w'orkcr, b, at Treuenbrietzeri in Branden- 
burg, followed his fathcr*.s trade, but soon 
abandoned it, and became a student at 
the univ. of Frankfort -on-Oder, thence to 
Wittenberg, wrhere he came under the 
Influence of both Luther and Mclanchthon, 
He soon gained attention as a brilliant 
orator and able controversialist. He 
w’as bitterly opposed to the Jesuits, 
and inveighed against them in nianj 
pamphlets, <-hiof amongst whh?Ii are Ids 
Theologian, Jesuitorum pradjma capita and 
his h'jomin convxlii Tride.ntini (1563-73) 
He was recogni.sed as the head of Ids 
church througlioul Saxony. 

Chemnitz, Bogeslaus Philipp (Bogeslaw 
von) (J 605 -78), a Gcr. historical and 
political writer, grandson of Martin ('. 
(q.i\). He served as an officer in 
the service of Sweden during the Thirty 
Years war, becoming historiograplrer to 
Queen Christina in 1644, councillor ir) 
1675. His Disseriatio de ratione status in 
imperio nostro ro man o -germ anico appeared 
iu 1640 under the pseudonym, of ‘Hippo- 
lytus a Lapide. ’ C. also wrote i}er 
kdniglich srkicedische in Deutschland 
gefiihrte Krieg, 1648 (new’ ed. 1855-69). 
The l)e Hatlone was answered by an 
anonvmnu.s writer, 1 657 ; by Bruggeinaim. 
1667; and Boeder, 1674. It W’as tjans. 
into Fr. by de Chastelct, 1712; by 
Formey, 1762. 

Chemnitzia, term sometimes used for 
Pseudvmelania, a large genus of marine 
gastropod molluscs whleh resemble the 
elongated fresh -w ater Melon ia. Tire species 
occur iossil in the Trias and Jura and less 
fretjucntly in Cretaceous and Eocene. 

Chemosh (god of Moab). national deity 
of the Moabites, and was desl^ated by 
the I.sraclites os the ‘abomination of the 
Moabites.’ The Moabites were also called 
the children of C. (.Jer. xlvlil.). This 
god’s name frequently occurs in the 
O.T., and is found engraved on the 
Moabite stone (q.v.). The sacTiflcee some- 
times consisted of human victims 
Solonion wm guilty of having idolised this 
deity by buutnng an altar to him, nor was 
it pulled down imtil Joslah’s aooession. 

S 
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Chemulpo (Kinsen), port on the W. tlrao a commission In the army, but soon 
coast of Korea, was opened to foroJgrn threw it up and devoted himself to litera- 
trade In 1883 when It was a poor Ashing turo. Ho wrote many Idylls and elegies, 
vil. ; it was later a flourishing and rapidly which show his powers as poet. iSingu- 
^ P®P* chaste in style, he approached the 

103^000 (Jap. 25,000). Gks. in tholr powers of eloquence and 

1 name given by Amer. geo- choie,o selection of words. He was largely 

lo^sts to a dlv. of the Devonian. Influenced by Milton, whose classic 

Kashmir, India, and stylo ho sought to imitate, m 1787 he 
o ^ .Together with the accepted a post in the Fr. embassy in 

butloj, Jiefus, Jtavi, and Jholum, it forms London, but after three years returned 

t i>ance, where, after joining the 

^ Indus. When revolutionary movement for a short time, 

the l*unjnud dlst., it ho threw in his lot with the Moderate 

attains to a breadth of 600 ft. It takes party, being disgusted with the extreme 

j Lahul at an altitude of nearly methods adopted by the revolutionaries. 

14^0 ft. It is 590 m. long. Most of his political writings appeared in 

Kwangsi prov. in tho Journal de Paris^ among the most 
. , important being one dated Feb. 26, 1792, 

Chenontne, Afanasi, see Fet. entitled De la cause dcs d6sor(lres giii 

Chenchowfu, or Shonohow, tn. of central troublent la France, ct arrUent VitabliS' 
China, Hunan prqv., on tho Yuenkiang. sement de la liberte — a manifesto against 
mb. of the Loikiang, 169 in. from the Jacobins. His Ai^is aux Francais sur 
Changsha, 1 10 m. from Lake Tungtinghii. leurs v^ntables ennemis also drew upon 
Chdnedoll6, Charles Julien Lioult de him the malevolence of the .Tacobins. 
(1769-1833). Fr. poet who fought in When his j)arty was defeated and the king 
the army of Conde against the revolu- executed, he paid for his outspokenness 
tionaries. Jlis prin. works arc Le fUnie was ari-ested and thrown into the St. 

(1807) and Etudes voHiques Lazare prison, and guillotined four months 
(1820). lie belonged to tho romantic later. C. is regarded as tho foremost 
school of poets, and his w'orks were ed. by Fr. pod of tbo eighteenth century. A 
Saintc-Heuvo in 1864. who lias also paid classicist, ho differed only from the great 
tribute to his memory in his CA«/€a«6rta«fi classicists in that ho was more of a 
rt son r/roupc, 1860. Hellene than they- -a trait which lie owed 

Chen6e, tn. situated at the conjunction to his Gk. mother’s intliience. 'Phe onlv 
of the Ourthc and Vesdras in tho prov. long works ho projected Avere in the spirit, 
of Li(‘go. Belgium. Pop. 10,000. of tho eighteenth century uiul belongiMl 

Chenery, Thomas (1826-84), distin- to tho Encyclopedic movement. The 
giii.shed Eng. scholar, also editor of The best known of his classical pieces are 
Times, which appointment he received in Ixi Jeune TareMine\ f/Aveugle (on the 
1877. lie was a student of CJalus College, legend of Homer wandering and blind); 
Cambridge, and served in the Crimea as tin<l Le Jeune Malade. Of the odes the 
war correspondent to T/ie Times. He had best known are tho IMndarlc Jett de 
an excellent knowlerlge of Arabic and Paume and one addressed to Charlotte 
Heb,, and was one of those appointed to Corday. The /amfica, which contain some 
revise tlie O.T. of his finest werrs all written 

Chenevix, Richard (1774-183U), Irish during his incarceration in St. Lazare. 
writer, cheml.st, and mineralogist, of Fr. In style his importance lies in his use of 
parentage, F.li.S. oj London and Edin- enjambement (running of tho sense into 
burgh. He was a Copley medallist In tho next lino) and he was tho first since 
1803. Among his scientific words are tho P161ad(r {q.v, and see also Ronsard), 
Chemical Nomenclature (1802), and Ohser- with which group he has some features In 
vations in Mineralogical Systems (1808). common, who in this manner eystomatl- 
He also wrote the comedy Mantuan cally modified tho Bomewhat monoton- 
Pevels; tho tragedy TIenry VII. (1812); ous uniformity of tho Aloxundrino so as 
Essay on Natural Character (1830); papers to lend it more floxiblllty. Ills works on 
on palladium, nickel, and platina; 2>ortora, scientific questions or current problems 
ana other poems. inclqde L'Artu^rifjUe (planned os a poetic 

Chengalpat, see CiiiNfiALPAT. gcogrnphy of the known world) ; 

Chengchow, city of China, Honan prov., (a universal phiiosoniiy in verse) ; UAstrO' 
80 ni. from Kaifeng. nomie; La Suyersiihon ; and I j* I nvention , 

Chengteh* Ace JRIIOL. later works which ishow a deeper skill 

Chengtu, cap. of prov. of Szechwan in in literary craft.smaniship. His Po6aies 
(Jhina, situated in a fertile plain watered lyriques were pul), pftor ids death in 
by the Min, a trib. of the Yangtse. It is 1819. See P DImott La Vie et Veeuvre 
the seat of the W. China ITniv. Tho pop. d*Andri Cldnier iuM/a’A la Devolution 
is estimated at over 400,000. Jran^aise, zyOs-go, 19^(6. 

Cbengyangkuan, tn. in the prov. of Ch6nier, Marie Joseph Blaise de (1764- 
Anwei, Chinn; noted for its market. 1811), brother of An(lr6, was a Jacobin. 

Chillier, Andri Marie (1762-94), Fr. and served in the legislative assembly for 
poet and miscellaneous writer, son of a period of thirty yearf . He was both a 
the ^Fr. consul^ at Constantinople. ^ his poet and dramatist with a large output of 
mother being Ok. Ho was educated at work. O. was a keen politician with 
theCollteedeNavarre.andbegan to write democratic principles, which aooount 
verse at the age of sixteen, with imitations largely for the popularity of his tragedies, 
of Homer and VfrgU. Ho held at one chief amongst which are bis Charles IX, 
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(1790); Ilenru VIII. ri791); Jean Calm 
(1791); and TimoWm (1794). He became 
a member of the Convention, and was on 
the Council of Five Hundred. Ho waa 
distinguished for his satires, amongst 
which may bo mentioned his Epitre d 
Voltaire (1806). 

Chenille, special kind of pile yarn used 
in millinery mnnuf., curtains, and carpets. 
It may be of silk or womted according to 
the purpose re(iuire<l. It is ntade by 
weaving a gauze cloth of very open tex- 
ture which is then cut into strips and 
finished oil into a rounded-pile thread. 

Chenonceaux, vil. in the dept, of Indre- 
et-I.(Oirc, situated in centra) France and 
wintered by the It (’her. Its chateau, 
situated on_ llie r. I». and with a %Mng 


basal ovule; there are no stipules, and 
the fruit is a nut or an achene. 

Chenopodium, important genus of 
Chcnopodiaceoe, contains numerous plants 
growing In a temperate climate, and many 
of them are endowed with extraordinary 
names, c.f/. fat hen, lamb’s quarters. 
There are nine Hrit. species, usually 
known as goosefoot, which grow in waste 
places as weeds; they are insipid and of 
little value, but the leaves and young 
shoots may be * eaten as sT)inach. C’. 
bonvs-Ilenrinis, good King Iloiiry, Eng. 
mercury, or wild spinach, is a Brit, 
perennial of which Hie shoots are dateii 
like asparagus. C. oUdum and C. Vul- 
traria are both known as the stinking 
goosefoot, and r* alham is the white or 
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Stretching over the iiv. is of great 
histoiical interest. It was built in 1515 
in Henaissance style, and passed through 
many hands. It ha«l lieen confiscated by 
Francis 1. in la.'15; presented by Henry 
11. to Diane ile Poitiers, and taken from 
her by Catherine do’ Medici: riceupied by 
Henry IIl.’s wife; liy Hu* house of Ven- 
dfimo; and by the Bourhon-Cond6 family. 
Claude Durdn ( 1684-1 76'.n, cel<‘brated 
for Ills liOsiiitaJity, al.so owned it for a 
time. 

ChanopodiacecB, fairly large family of 
Dicotyledons, contains numerous species 
used either for culinary purposes or for 
the manuf. of soda; spinach, beet, orach, 
goosefoot sea blite, and saltwort are 
examples of the family. All arc ebanic- 
terlsed by their salt-loving teiidoneitis. and 
frequent seashores. Most of the plants 
are liorbaceous, with dense inllore.scenecs 
of small flowers. There is usually a 
simple, persistent perianth of sepaloid 
leaves, one to five in numher. the stamens 
typically e(|ual the perianth -leaves in 
number, tlie ovary Is superior and uni- 
locular with H single canipylotrcipous. 


common goosetoot. an arm. plant eaten 
like spinach. V. Quinoa. the celebrated 
quinoa of Peni, is an important food- 
plant of S. America; it is grown on himi 
where ucith(*r barley nor rye will ripen, 
and the seeds are used much as is rice* 
in India. C. anthclminiwum (or mnbrn- 
sioi(U’.'i), the wormseed or M xican te.» 
has an aromatic odour; in medicine it 
forms a well-known vermifuge and ;is an 
article of diet it takes the i>Ia<’e of tea. 

Chenyuen, tn. in tho prov. of Kweichow, 
China, 100 m. K .N.E. of the cap., Kwei- 
yang. It is noted for its gold and copper 
iiilne.s. 

Cheops, king of Memphis, Egypt, who 
reigned second in the fourth d-'iiasty of 
Manetho; celebrated for being tho builder 
of tho Great Pyramid. This colossal 
sepulchre was built at tho cost of much 
human sulTering, and at enormous ox- 

i ien.se. Acronllng to Herodotus, all the 
Egyptians werc^ put to work In i*elays of 
100,000 working for throo months, 
quarrying, < nnstriietlng the road for 
transport, ami pre^paring the site. All 
this work took ten years, and the work of 
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buildlDg the pyramid twenty yeara 
more. 

Chepman, Walter (v. 1473-c. 1538), 
printer and merchant of Edinburgh, one 
of the lirst Scottish printers. lie was 
introduced to the court of James IV., and 
was trained as a clerk and wTiter under 
Panter, the royal secretary. C. and 
Andrew My liar were granted the sole 
patent to print books in Scotland (1507). 
They set np their printing-press (the first 
in Scotland) at the foot of Blackfriars 
Wynd in the Cowgato, Ediubui'gh. Two 
of their pubs, remain, one, the first 
book printed in Scotland, consisting of 
eleven small quartos bound together 
(1508), the other Bremarium AhenUmemse 
(1510). Bee introduction by D. Laing, 
The Chepman and MuUar Prints, 150 S, 
1827 ; R. Dickson, Infrodnvtion of the Art 
of Printing into Scotland, 1885. 

Chopping Wycombe, ace Hiun W vcombk. 

Chepstow, seaport tn. of .Morimoutli- 
shire on the U. Wyc, near it.s junction 
with the Severn. The tn. lies on a slope 
l»etween steep cliffs, and is surrounded by 
i>eautiful scenery. It possesses the ruins 
of a castle which sustained sev. sieges 
during the Great Rebellion, and in its 
neighbourhood are the remains of the 
lamous Tintern Abbey. The Wye is 
crossed near here by Bruners tubular 
suspension bridge, and here occur the 
highest tides in tho Brit. Isles, tlio water 
sometimes rising 70 ft. aliove low level. 
Some shipbuilding is curried on, and tho 
chief exports are timber, iron, coal, cider, 
and millstones. Pop. 4000. 

Cheque, money order on a banker drawn 
nut by a person who has money in the 
liank, and payable on prijsentmeiit by the 
person to whom the C. is written out or 
by the bearer. The rules with regard to 
a bill of exchange* (q^c,), defined in the 
Bill of Exchange Act, 1882, are also 
applicable to (’s, A C. must liear a two- 
peuny stamp, and must be signed by the 
dniwcr. Befon* payment, it must be 
endorsed on the back by the recipient. 
It must be presented within a reasoriaiile 
time. A banker wlio pays a forged (\ 
cannot debit his custorncT ulth the 
nmount. When the amount is fraudu- 
lently altered, the banker who pays it 
can recover from his customer only the 
amount originally placed thereon. Negli- 
gence on the part of t he customer clausing 
OP giving facilities for fraud rriaj ('xciise 
the banlker, if it be gross; hut merely 
leaving one’s C. hook in an unlocked 
draw'er will not per sc he sufllcient for 
this. Bankers paying on forged endorse- 
ments stand on somewhat different foot- 
ing. A banker who pays in good faith 
and in the ordinary course of husinesH 
H C. on himself to order on demand, 
bearing a forgcii endorsement, will not be 
held liable to bis customcp for tho amount 
(Section 60, Bills of Exchange Act, 1882 
— a section wiiich protects only iiankers). 
The banker Is bound to pay the O. on 
demand, except in cases when the drawer 
has previously given notfoo to him not to 
pay on his account, or when the drawer 
bas d. or committed an act of bankruptcy. 
In England Cs. may be crossed In order to 


lessen tho risk of loss by theft or fraud. 
A crossed C. bos tw'o parallel lines drawn 
across It, in which may be written a 
particular banker’s name, or merely the 
words Co.’ In tho former case, it is 
said to be specially crossed, and will only 
be paid through the iianker mentioned. 
When it is generally crossed, it is payable 
only tbrougli a bank. If the wPrds ‘not 
negotiable’ are added, the person taking 
the clieque does not have ana cannot 
give a better title to It than that of the 
person from whom ho took it. (’s. are 
i*(?turiiod, after payment, liy tho banker 
to the x>crsou who originally drew theiu, 
and, as every C. is endorsed with tho 
receiver’s name, it is evidence of payment 
in the ahsence of a x>roper receipt. 

(Chequers, po|)ular name for C. Court, 
a country iiuinsion and estate in Bucklng- 
hainsidre, England, the official country 
residence of Brit. Briiiic Ministers. The 
iionse is situated in a Hl)cltci\‘d hollow 
of the (’hiltcrn Hills iit nearly 7(M) ft. above 
sea level, ami Its grounds contain Coomb© 
Hill, 852 ft., one of the highest points in 
the Chiltcnis. The estate, which lies near 
Princes BJsboroiigh, is about 38 in. from 
London, and contains 1500 a.c. of farm- 
lands and woods. Tho nation ow’cs this 
picturesque and historic mansion to the 
rnuniHccnce of Lord Leo of Farcharn, who 
in 1017, when Sir Arthur Lee, M.P., 
created a trust for tho upkeep, staffing, 
etc., of the house and estate for the use, on 
his death, of Brit. Premiers. In 1920 he 
decided not to aw^ait that event, and on 
Jan. 8, 1021, Mr. Lloyd George first occu- 
pied the resulencc. The ihnnsioii is 
Elizabethan, and contains a collection of 
Cromwell iiortrails ami relics. 

Cher; 1. P'r. riv. about 220 rn. long, 
flowing generally N.W. , and joining the 
Loire about 12 m, below* Toui^s. It is 
iiavig^ildo from V^ierzon. Tho riv. gives 
its iiainc (2) to thec4?ntral dept, of France. 
The climate of tho ilcpt. is temperate; tho 
surface generally level ami well wooded; 
the soil fertile and xirodiictive of corn, 
wine, frill t, hemp, and flax. Horses, 
sheep, and cattle aro i-cared, and bw- 
keeping is a poruilar industry. Thero are 
iron and coal mines, and quarries of 
marblo. Tlio chief manufs. are woollen 
goods, cutlery, porcelain, brick, and glass, 
but the liiiof occupation is ngriculturo. 
C. is divided into two arrons.: Bourges, 
.‘"iaint-Ainand-Mont-Rond. The cap. is 
Bourges. Area 3770 aq. rn. Pop. 28(5,070. 

Cherasoo, com. of (Xineo, a S. prov. of 
Piedmont, N.W. Italy. Tho prln. In* 
dustry is silk-weaving One of the tns. 
was embroiled in the Napoleonic wars, 
when its fortifications were razed to the 
groiiml by Fr. troops in 1801. Pop. 8700. 

Cherbourg, fortified seaport tn. and 
naval station in the djept. of Manoho» 
Franco, situated at tho head of tho penin- 
sula of Cotcntlu, 85 m. W- of Havre. It 
has tribunals of the first class, and is the 
seat of a 8ub-prefecture.| It Is the head- 
quarters of one of the five naval arrons. of 
France, and possesses a ^c6o and a naval 
school. Its prin. industry is centred In 
the works of the dockyard, but there are 
manufs. of hosiery and lace, chemicals and 
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leather, as well as suiraT and salt refineries, 
sawiDR and flour iiillls. Nothing certain 
Is known of tJie oriarin of C., but a common 
supposition Is that it occupies the site 
of the Horn, station of C(jriallujn, and 
tho name C. was Iouk regarded as a 
corruption of Ciesarls Bursrus. TJie tii. 
certainly existed in the tenth century* In 
the eleventh century, under tlie name of 
Canisbur, it was a favourite resort of tho 
Norman kinjfs of Knfirland. In 1686 
Vauban planned tho harbour works, which 
were continued under Napoleon 1., but 
not Anally completed until 18.56, when 
they were formally inaugurated l)y 
Napoleon III. in the presence of Queen 
Victoria. Thirty years later the pov. 
expended 49,000,000 francs on the 
construction of fresh works. The com- 
mercial and naval ports are quite distinct 
from each other. The latter con.sista 
of three basins cut out of t.he rock, 
.55 ac. in area with a miidnium depth of 
water of 30 ft. Adjoining are dry docks 
and some of the lurgest shipbuilding yanis 
in France. The bay i.s sheltered on the 
N. by a liuge difjue^ or breakwater, 
21 m. from the harbour, over 2 lu. long, 
6.50 ft. wide at its base, and 30 ft. at its 
summit. Tlic passages for vessels on the 
E. and \V. of tho digue are protected by 
batteries, tlu; ebic-^ being Fort National 
with 100 guns On the 11. de Pei6e, and 
there is a fort in the centre of the break- 
water. A bcries of coast, redoubts and 
largo fortifications bcidiid this outer ring 
of defence renders (i. almost impieguable 
from the sea. In liio Second World War 
tho Port ^lilitairc and the Clare Marlfmu* 
were heavily damaged, and the rniAal 
nrsenol completely destroyed. The Allies 
captured C. by a hnxl attack up the 
Cotentin Peninsula. Amers. entered (\ 
on June 25, 1944. See further under 
Wkhtkun Front in Hkiond Worup 
War, liaifJe of Normandy. 

Cherbuliez, Charles Victor (1829-5K)b son 
of Andr6 C. (a wclNo-do (icnevan book- 
seller who liecame prof, of Lat. and of 
anct. literature at the (jenevnn Academy), 
distinguished for his inter(*stiiig works 
of Action. He was h. at tleneva, and 
stTidied philosophy, philology, and mathe- 
matics, visiting the felluwing places in 
the course of his studies, vi/>. Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin. He was first a teacher, and 
afterwards wrote, besides bis w-orks of 
fiction, thoughtful essays on various 
topics. His novels are a blend of 
narrative and philosophic ictlcctlon, ami 
the amusing, if ccoentrie, originality of 
their stylo appealed to a large class of 
readers. Some of his most jiopular novels 
ore Le Prince V'itale (1864), Satnnel 
Brohl et Cie (1877), Nairn el rmtges 
(1880); and Secret dv /jri'repieur (1893), 
most of which appeared in the Iferiie den 
deux Mondea^ He also contributed politi- 
cal and serious articles, sm’h as VAri et 
la fuxtturc and L'Eapagne qmUtique (1874). 
His works wore very popular in other 
countries. 

ChsroheJ, see Cjicrarea. 

Chsremlsses, Finnish race sett led In 
some parts of K. Russia. It is very 
exclusive, and is composed of two 


different types, some being fair and othem 
being very dark. Its religion is of '« 
mixed character, elements of Christianity 
being mingled with Mohammedanism. 

Cheremkovo, tn. of the Irkutsk region 
of tho R.S.F.S.H. (E. Liberia) in the 
Cheremkov Basin, a rich coal area. It has 
a calcium carbide industry. I’op. 66,000. 

Cherepovetz, tn. of the Leningrad 
region of the It.S.F.S.R., with inanufs. 
of agi'ic. imiilcmcnts and boots and shoes. 
Pop. 25,000. 

Cherethites and Pelethites, these tv\o 
tribes formed tlie rojal bodyguard of 
King David, and were probably Philistines. 
The Gittites, who were Philistines, were 
also coujiled with tliese other tribes in 
serving as a protection to the king. It 
has been suggested that C. is another form 
of Garit-es or Cretans, for it is surmised 
that tho Philistines came from Caphtor. 
which is identified with Crete. Thesis 
trilMis were particularly l(»yal to David in 
all his manifold dangers. Proceeding 
further along in scripture, the officers of 
the C^rites were instrumental in bringing 
about Athalia’s dowuitall, and in making 
.Toash king. There is no eeitain inuo 
cation of their exiBtenc.e after the first 
years of the reign of Solomon. The 
C. were settled in the Negeb (1 Sam, 
XXX.). Ill the R.V. they are called 
( ’arites. 

Cherhill, a par. in the co. of Wiltshire 
in England, lying 12 m. S.W. of Swindon. 
The figure of a liorscmau is sculpturcrl 
on one of the slopes of tho chalk) hills. 
Pop. 251 

Cheribon. r(‘sid(*ncy jiossessing a seaport 
of that name in Java. E. Indies. The 
dist. is vcTV having an extensive 

trade 111 coffee, cotton, indigo, and tenk- 
wooil. 

Cherimoyer, (»r Cherimolia, edible fruit 
of a Peruvian downy -leaved species ol 
Auoiiaceie elosely allied to the custard - 
apple of the \V. Indies. The fruit is 
obtained from Anona Cherimolia^ and is 
much esteemed by the people of the W, 
part.s of S. America. Its cultivation has 
sprt'ad to (Jeiitral America and to Europe, 
India, and Africa. 

Cherith, Brook ol, the lirook 'befoit*.' 
t.c. E. of, the Jordan (1 Kings xvii.). 
Elijah’s hiding-place during the fir^t 
part of the three yeai*s' drought. 

Cheriton, par. of E. Kent. England, 3 in 
N.W. of Folkestone, of which it may be 
said to form a suburb. Pop. 6995. 

Cherkassy, tn. of rkrainian .S.S.R., 
in the Kiev region. It is situated on the 
r. b. of the R. Dnieper, 96 m. 8.E. of 
Kiev. It w’as on Important tn. of the 
Ukraine, under Polish rule, till 1648, the 
year of the revolt of Chmiehucki. In 
1795 it was annexed by Russia. Agri- 
culture is the chief imiustry; there are 
distilleries, and manulH. of sugar and 
tobacco. Pop. 53,000. 

Cberlerla, . gciins of Caryophyllaceie, 
usually included hi Arenaria, contains a 
single species In Britain. This is tho 
cyphel. or C ^cdoidea of Linnscus; the 
plant is Alpine, and 'mw bears the name 
Arenaria.C. 

Chermes, or Kermas (Arabic qirmit. 
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a little worm, from SauRkrit krimi, a 
worm), grall-forminsr tfeniw of insect which 
causes much damage to forest conifers. 
The trunk and twigs or leaves of a C.- 
iiifestcd tree appear more or loss covered 
with a w’hlte dock, like tufts of cotton. 
1’his fine flock consists of threads thrown 
out by the Insects fiom abdominal glands, 
with which they cover and protect them* 
selves. The most serious damage is 
caused by females of C, abieiia hibernating 
in young shoots of the spruce and laying 
eggs; for this process is followed by 
abnormal growth and the grubs creep 
into the spaces betw^een the swollen leaf 
l»ases and there is then formed a goU 
like a cone, with needle-tips sticking out 
from it. This gall is completely closed 
w'hile the grubs go through their meta- 
morphosis, and tlie mature insects eat 
their way out and fly to the larch, where 
they live and lay eggs on the needles. 
The death of tho twig follows on gall 
formation and tho quality of tho timber 
is always impaired. The colouring matter, 
kermescic acid, obtained from the dried 
bodies of these insects, dyes cloth a dark 
red. 

Chernigov: 1. Region of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R. It covers an area of about 
20,233 sq. m. The country Is level, but 
there is higher land near tho Dnieper and 
in the S.W. Agriculture and cattle 
grazing are two important industrial, and 
there is trade in timber, hemp, flax, 
tobacco, honey, and wax. Fruit is also 
grown. Its inanufs. are linen, glass, 
and beet sugar, and the minerals found 
are saltpetre. Iron, slate, and alum. 
2. Til, and an arcMeplsoopal see in S.W. 
Russia, cap. of the region of the same 
name, situated 20 m. from Kiev, near the 
Desna, a trib. of the- Dnieper. Before 
the Second World War it had extensive 
factories for the making of candle's, soap, 
bricks, carriages, and cables. The chief 
trade was in salt, sugar, cereals, stone, 
and wood. There is some oil production, 
interesting excavations were carried on 
near by between tho years 1H73 and 1877. 
Pop. 68,000. 

Chernovitsi, see Cernauti. 

Cherokee, tn., C. co., Iowa, U.S.A., on 
Little Sioux R., 50 m. from Sioux City. 
Noted for its medicinal springs. l*op. 7400. 

Cherokees (native Tsalgi, cavo people), 
tribe of N. Amer. Indians of tho Appala- 
chian stock, numbering 25,000. They 
formerly possessed a large tract of land 
on either side of tho H. Appalachian 
Mts., which they cultivated as excellent 
and prosperous farmers. They sided with 
the Eng. in most of the disputes between 
the European colonists and with tho 
Royalist party in the revolutionary war. 
Tto failure of the Royalist party led to 
their subjugation by the new republic 
and the loss of a large part of their ter. 
The increasing number of white settlers 
led to disputes with the original owners 
of the land, "^and those who had not 
already moved were driven to their 
present position in tho N.E. corner 
of Oklahoma, while others live in Tennes- 
see, by Gen. Wlnfleld Bcott in 1838. 
The C, are consider^ the most civilised 


of all N. Amer. Indians. Many of them 
have become Christians; they have a 
written alphabet of eighty-flve characters 
Invented in 1821 by George (hioss, or 
Sequoyah, a half-breed. Until 1906, 
when tribal rule virtually ceased, they 
had a constitutional gov., consisting of 
an elected chief, a senate, and a house 
of representatives, with their cap. at 
Tahlequah. 

Cherra PunjL vil. in Assam dlst., 
India, in Khasi Hills. It has the heaviest 
knowm ann. rainfall in the world, the 
average for twenty -five years being nearly 
500 in. per annum. 

Cherry, name given to various species 
of the genus Pninus of tho order Rosa- 
cea') and sub-genus Cerasus, to which 
belong the plum a]>ricot, almond, sloe. 



and other well-known fruit-bearing trees. 
The (J. -trees differ from tho plum-trees 
very slightly, and there is lILtlo to dis- 
tinguish them from one another beyond 
the folding of tho leaves in tho bud — In 
the C. thc> arc flat, in tho plum rolled up. 
Tho fruit In l)Oth cases is stony and is 
termed technicaJlyia drupe. From early 
times the C. has been cultivated for Its 
edible fruit, and Liiciillus, tho epicure, is 
said to have brought it into Europe. 
C. (or P,) Avium, tho wild C., gcan, or 
hedge-berry, and C. vulgaris (or P. 
Cerasus), tbo common dwarf or moroUo 
C., are the two species from which all the 
Brit. varietio.s arc believed to have been 
derived. The former is a native of W. 
Asia and tlio woods of Europe, while tho 
latter acquires a very largo size in tho 
woods of Asia Minor. C, chammeeraafus, 
the ground (\, a dwatrf species, never 
rising aiiove 3 or 4 ft. high, is common 
to Lower Austria, Hungary, and Biberla; 
C. nigra, tho black Amer^Cl, Is a handsome 
tree with loose umbels of pinkish flowers; 
C. serrulata, the flno-toothed C., la a 
native of China, and in oiir gardens bears 
double flowers; C. depraasa, the sand C., 
Arrows well in N. Ameritxt, and in Britain 
M a handsome, but short-lived bush; C. 
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prostrata^ ILe fipreadlDff C., is a small 
prostrate bush which brightens the rocks 
of Dalmatia, Candia, and Asia Minor with 
its pink blossoms; C. (or /*.) Japovicat tho 
Jkpan C., is a beautiful plant wdtb double 
flowers which appear In Great Britain in 
March. In ail the above species of true 
Cs. the leaves come out later than the 
flowers, hut in the bird Cs. the racemes 
of flowers appear after or at the same time 
as the leaves. Of these may be mentioned 
C, MaheUeb, tho Mahaleb or perfumed C., 
a sweet-snielling shrub with a bitter and 
nauseous fruit; P. Padus, tho (ommon 
bird C., a species which grows wdld in the 
woods and hedges of central Europe; 
C. viramiaTm^ the choke C., a largo tree 
with shining deciduous leaves, used In 
cabinet-making in N. America; C. 
CapoUim, the capollim or Mexican bird 
O., which has a pleasant-smelling fruit, 
while the bark is reputed to be a valuable 
febrifuge. Tho C. laurels are allied to 
the bird Cs. and true Cs., and are distJn- 

( ruished from them by having evergreen 
eaves and long racemes of flowers which 
ai>pcar with the leaves. C. Caroliniana, 
the evergreen or Carolina C. laurel, ft an 
ornamental tree with poisonous leaves; 
C. Laurocerasus, tho common or broad- 
leaved C'. laurel. 18 a hardy evergreen 
much cultivated in Hrit, shrubberies and 
la remarkable fo’ lut «.Uin»uiit of liydio- 
cyanic acid secreted in its loaves; C. 
Ivs-itanica, tho Portugal laurel, a native 
of l^ortuga.1 and the Canaries, flourishes 
in Britain, where It is readily propagated 
from its abundant fruit. 

Cherso, long and narrow is. of Italy in 
the gulf of Quernero. Sheep are pastured 
there, and its chief products are wines and 
fruit. It rovers an area of 127 ♦sq. in. 
About half the' pop. live in the chief 
(cathedral) tn. of (\ on Die W. side, 
the chief industries tlicre Ixing Ashing and 
boat-building, i’op. of entire place 8670. 
Cberson, see Kfierson. 

Chersonesus (Ok. Xtfxroi'wos, a continent 
is., i.e. a peninsula), anct. name of sev. 
peninsulas in Europe and Asia, the 
most Important being C. Taurica, or 
Seythlca (Crimea), C. (5inibrica (Jut- 
land), C. Thracia (Galllnoh), C. Aurea 
(Malay). By the C. Thrada was generally 
meant by tho Athenians. See Crimea, 
Gallipoli, Jutland, and Malay. 

Chert, variety of ouartz: which occurs in 
limestone In much tne same way ns fliuts 
occur in chalk, though It occiu*s in tabular 
masses rather than in nodules. Its 
formation is duo to what is called con- 
cretion; that is to say, silica derived 
from sponges passed into solution, tlicn 
filtered dowm through the calcareous ooze, 
and was rcnreclpitated when conditions 
were suitable for tho deposition of the 
silica and the solution of the limestone. 
Thus in certain localities in the limestone 
the calcium carbonate has given place to 
silica. C. occurs In a variety of colours 
(Krey, white, red, yellow, and brown), is 
coarser than flint, and Is generally more 
brittle. The coaitier vaiteties are called 
homstone. 

CherUey, tn. in Surrey, on the r. b. 
of the R. Thames, 25 in. W.S.W. of 


London. The riv. is crossed hero by 
a seven -arched bridge. C. possesses the 
remains of a famous abbey, in which 
Henry VI. was buried, and an endow^ed 
charity school. Its chief trade is in malt 
and flour, and in garden produce for the 
London market. Tho poet Cowley d. 
there and Charles Jame<^ Fox lived at 
St. Anne’s Hill, a mile away. Pop. 
17,000. 

Cherubim, plural of the ITeb. word 
cherub {ktrub). It is very ditlicuit to 
understand clearly what C. were supposed 
to bo like, as there is such a variety of 
notions. According to i>arts of tho 
Scriptures they are imaginary winged 
animal figures, and there is an especially 
fine description of them in the passage 
dealing with the building of the temple of 
Solomon. They are supposed to repre- 
sent the guardians (if the house of (iod. 
and they symboli.so His eternal presence. 
They are also supposed to he the guards 
of Paradise, and sometimes supposed to 
he the supernaUiral steeds uiion which the 
Almighty sets out to deal wdth mortal 
affairs. In a poetic theordiany (I’s. 
xviii. 10) we see ‘upon a cherub' parallel 
to ‘upon the wings of tlie wind.’ From 
this one might infer that they were 
sometimes looked u]>on as a kind of bird 
or jioKsibly as a stormcloud, gathering 
with the winds, 'rhere have ahvays been 
conflicting ideas os to what the C. are like, 
for according to tho Revelation of St. 
John they had four faces. Other myths 
set out a hird-like form, while another 
version of them is a winged animal type. 
Probably this latter conception was de- 
rived from the drawings of the winged 
bulls and lions seen on the anct. Assyrian 
nud Babylonian tombs and houses. If 
we study the scriptural description of 
these superhuman heiiigs, we can hut 
notice that the popular idea of a cherub 
being the winged bodiless head of a young 
child is utterly without foundation. The 
only similarity is that these heads are 
always depicted as coming out of clouds, 
hut the faces never correspond with the 
old notion that they were spirits of the 
stonu-cloud. At all ev’eiits the C. are now 
used to adorn secular places even more 
than religious houses, for one often sees 
them in the ceilings of public halls. The 
ineniiing of the word is unknown, apd may 
derive from a non-Scinitie hiiiguage. 

Cherubini, Maria Luigi Carlo Zenobio 
Salvatore (1760-1842). 5. at Florence, the 
son of a musician at the I'ergola Theatre, 
lie began to study composition at the 
age of nine under the Feheis, and after 
their deaths under Bizzarri and Castrucci. 
In 1773 he conipo.8e(l a Mass, and by 
1778 his grow'iug success as a writer of 
church music led to his being sent to 
Venice to study under t^artl, who not only 
taught him well but gave him minor 
parts of his own scores to finish. From 
1780 for fourteen years dramatic compo- 
sition occupied C. iu 1784 he visited 
London, and produced La Finta Prin- 
cipessa and f'Udio Sabino. In 1788 bo 
produced Ifigenia in Aulide at Turin, but 
from 1788 Paris Was bis home, and be 
produced there Vlmophon, LodMka, 
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Elisa, MfdHy Les Deux Joum^es, Ana- 
creon, In 1806 ho produced Faniaka at 
the Imperial Theatre, Vienna. In 1815 
he composed an overture and a symphony 
for the Philbarmonfo Society, London. 
In 1816 ho was made one of the superin- 
tendents of the royal chai>el, and in 1822 
had become director of the Conservatoire. 
In 1833 he produced his last work for 
the theatre, Ali Baba, Henceforward he 
devoted himself to church music, and 
his Requiem in D minor (1836) Is one of 
his finest works. As a composer he is, 
with Gluck, the chief glory of the Fr. 
classical music, but as a teacher his 
influence was harmful in restricting his 
pupila by the narrow rules of an earlier 
age. Beethoven greatly admired him, 
and was influenced b? his Deux Joum^es 
in his opera Fidelia, but C. neither 
understood nor appreciated Beethoven 
and his intolerance of fixed rules, lie 
said of him, after meeting him in Vienna 
(1801), ‘He was always brusque.* and of 
hie music, ‘It makes me sneeze.' Men- 
delssohn was the only young contem- 
porary whom he openly prai.sed. 

Gh5ruel, Pierre Adolphe (1809-91), Fr. 
historian, 6. at Rouen. He became prof, 
of liist. at Rouen College and then princi- 
pal of the normal school in the same 
place in 1849. In 1866 he was made prof, 
of hist, at the Stnusburg Academy, and 
in 1874 ho occupied the same position in 
Poitlei‘8. His prin. books arq THctionnaire 
bistorigye des institu lions, inceio's, et cou- 
fumes de la France (1849); Histoire de 
France pendant la minority de Ijouis XIV, 
(1879-80). He also ed. Letires du Cardinal 
3[azarin pendant son ministire (1870-91); 
the memoirs of Saint-Simon (1865); and 
the memoirs of Mile de Mont peiisicr 
(1891). 

Chenisoi, anct. Ger. tribe (Kvupying the 
basin of the Weser, N. of the Harz 
Fori-st. They were under Rom. rule in 
1 1-9 B.C., and are mentioned by Ca?aar. 
In A.D. 9 Arminiuij, a prince of the C., 
revolted and destroyed the Rom. general 
Qiiintilius Varus and his army, and in vain 
Rome tried again to subdue them. Then- 
prestige was wrested from them towards 
the end of the first century a.p. I»y their 
neighbours, the Chatti. and their ter. was 
later occupied by the Saxons, (Tacitus, 
Annals, i. 2,11,12,13.) 

Chervil, name of sov. .sppcics of umbel- 
liferous plants, distributed throughout 
v-arious genera. Scandix or Anthriscus 
rerefolium is a little-cultivated annual, a 
native of S. Europe, with slightly aro- 
matic leaves which are used in scixips and 
sala^. Anthriscus sylrestris is a common 
weed found in woods. Chiprophyllum 
temulentum, or temulum, the rough C., or 
cow-parsley, is a species occurring w'Ud 
in toe Brit. Isles, and C. tuberosum, 
the turnip-rooted C., is grown for its 
caiTot-llko roots which are eaten after the 
manner of carrots. S. Pecien- Veneris, 
the Venus’s comb, or shepherd’s needle, is 
a European plant which bears very 1am 
fruit, and tholr dehiscence is by a imwerfut 
ierk. 

ChervlUe, Qatpard Georges PeeeoW, 
Marci^ de (1821-98)f was b. at Cbartres. 


Ho was a collaborator of Dumas pire, but 
he wrote Independently a number of 
books on country life and sport. Ho also 
wrote Au village, Ifgendes et croquis rus- 
tiQues (1887), and Les Chiens d les chats 
(1888). 

Cherwell, River, trib. of the Thames. 
It rises In the tf.W. of Northamptonshire 
and flows S. for 30 in. tlirough Oxford- 
shire, joining the main stream at Oxford. 

Chesapeake Bay, In Maryland and 
Virginia, and dividing the former into two 
parts, is the largest inlet on the E. coast 
of the U.S.A., extending 200 m., with a 
width of from 4 to 40 ra., from the mouth 
of the Susquehanna R. southward to 
Hampton Roads. Its entrance has on its 
N. side Cape Charles, and on the S., C'ape 
Henry, 12 m, apart. The land on either 
side of the inlet is greatly indented, and 
rciceives the Rs. Siisquehuiiiia, Potomac, 
Rappahannock, and York on the VV., and 
James on the S.W., all navigable rivs. 
Tlic water is so deep that the largest ships 
can proceed almost to the moutii of the 
Susquehanna, and Baltimore Is virtually 
w'ashcd by the ocean. 

Cheselden, William (ICSS-lT.'ii). h. at 
Somerby in Leicestershire. He studied 
anatomy in London under Cowper (1666- 
1709), and in 1711 liimself began to give 
lectures on the subject. Ho was elected 
a fellow of the Royal College of Science in 
1712, and pub. u series of interesting 
papers, one of which recounted the sensa- 
tions of u hoy of fourteen on recovering 
his sight through tlie formation of an 
artificial jmpil after being blind from 
infancy. In 1713 he pub. Anatomy of the 
Human Body, long the standard book on 
the subject. Ho was surgeon at the St. 
Thomas’s, St. (icorge's, and AVestmiuster 
hospitals, and his skill os an operator has 
seldom l)een surpassed. The lateral 
operation for lithotomy as it is now 
practised was his invention. In 1737 he 
retired from iiractioe owing to the 
jealousy of his colleagues, and d, of 
apoplexy at Bath, 1752. Alexander Pope 
was om; of In’s intimate friends. 

Chesham, mrkt. tn. in Buckingham- 
shire, England, 26 m. VV.N.AV. of London, 
is pleasantly situated in the valley of the 
R. Chess, and shut in by wooded hills. It 
nmmifs. straw -plait, shoes, wooden wares, 
and paper. "J’ho Chess is noted for its 
watercress and trout-fishing. Pop. of 
par. 10.500. 

Cheshire, co. of England, bounded on 
the N. by the Irish Sea and the Mersey, 
and on its other sides by the shires of 
Lancaster, York, Derby, IStaiford, Salop, 
Flint, Denbigh, and by the estuary of the 
Dee. Its greatest length from N. to S. 
is 48 m., breadth from -K. to AV. 3‘2 m., 
total area (of land and water) 1027 sq. m., 
70 per coni of which is ^nder cultivation. 
The surface of the oonv except on the 
extreme E. and AV. bordbrs, Is level, well- 
wooded, and studded tvith small lakes 
or meres. The plain r^ts on re<l oand- 
stono, crossed by a ridge some 370 ft. h^h, 
running from N. to The chief rlvs. 
are the De^ Mersey, and AVeaver, all 
navigable, in addition there is a splendid 
s)'stem of canals — C. contains the neater 
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part of the Manclie.ster Ship Canal — 
and an excellent service of railways. The 
soil is chiefly clayey or sandy loam with 
marl and peat, and Is very fertile. C. has 
the flnest pasture land in England. The 
climate is moist and temperate. The 
land is divided Into yrrazintr and dairy 
dists., which provide tiie cliief occupations. 
Cereals grow well hero, especially oats, 
but the chief product of the co. is its 
cheese. Cotton and woollen i^oods, silk, 
and lace are manufactured at the tus. 
near the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
boundaries. One of the most remarkable 
products ot C. is the rock salt found in 
mines in the Weaver valley, especially 
near Northwicb, also Halinc springs from 
20 to 40 ft. deep. There are numerous 
c-oal mines, and <*opper and lead are also 
round, ('hester is the cap., and other big 
ins. are Uirkenhead, Macclesfield, Stock- 
port, Congloton, Crewe, Northwich, and 
Staly bridge. The co. is divided into 
eight pari, divs., each returning one 
nu'mbor. O. contains numerous anti- 
uuitios: lloni. roads, tumuli, barrows, 
lernains of religious Iiouses, and many old 
enstlcfi and manors. Egbert in 828 added 
('. to the A.-a. kingdom of .Mercia. WIl- 
bmri the Conqueror made it a co. palatine 
under Iliigli Lupus. Henry VIII. subor- 
dinated it to the Eng. crown, but the 
ot V, did not vend representatives to 
the Eng. i'arliAmom/ u*»til l.ito. Pop. 

1 .090, OOO, 

Cheshire Regiment (formerly 22nd Foot). 
Raised in 1()89. Kought under Marshal 
Scliombcrg in Ireland and, in 1727, took 
j)HPt in tlie defenee of Cibraltar, and the 
iupturo of the is. of Louisburg in 17o8. 
Its grenadiers served under Wolfe at the 
<-aptnre of Quebec, Served many years 
in W. Indies, then participated in tlio 
Amcr. war of Independence, Under Sir 
(iiarles Napier it gained great distinctions 
in the Scindo war of 1848, Hears honours 
f*)r S. African war, 1899-1902. During 
First World War, raised thirty-eight 
tiatlalions which served in France, 
Flanders, Callipoli, Macedonia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. Received title of 

R. In 1782, In the yecoiid World War 
the regiment fought in N.W, Europe and 
Italy. Its badge is the \\ ell -known acorn 
issuing from oak-leave>. 

Chashunt, par. and vil. in Hertford- 
shire, England. It is situated on t-he R. 
Lea, 14 m. N, of London. In 1792 the 
I’OuntesH of Huntingdon founded a college 
here, known as C. Tlieologieal College. 
Historically it is interesting, as C’ardinal 
Wolsey stayed for a time at C. Great 
House, and Richard Cromwell d. at 
Pengelly House in 1712. Pop. 15.000. 

Chesil Bank, or Beach (A.-S, ceo**il, 
pebble-bank), curious shingle beach on the 
coast of Dorset, England. It nins 18 m. 
S.E, from Abbotsbury, and ends in the 
so-called isle of Portland. At Portland 
end the bank is 35 ft. above spring-tide 
level, and 200 yds. broad. A peculiar 
fact about it is that the pebbles aecrease 
in size fioin 1 to 3 in. in diameter at 
Portland to the size of peas at the W. 
end. 

Chetme, or Cesme, small seaport In 
E.E. 3 


Asiatic Turkey, 40 m, from Izmir (Smyrna) 
and opposite the Is. of Chois. The 
Turkish fleet was burned here In 1770 by 
the Russians under Orlov and the Eng. 
under Adm. Elphinstone and Sir Samuel 
Greig. The tn. suffered extensive damage 
from earthquake In 1881. Pop. 6000. 

Chesn6, Andr6 du (1584-1640), Fr. 
geographer and historiographer to Louis 
XIIL lie was b. in the prov. of Touraine 
and became famous for his historical and 
philological learning, which won him the 
name of ‘father of French history.' The 
work for which he is best known is his 
valuable collection of the oldest Fr. 
chroniclers, Ilistorim Francorum Scrip- 
tores cosetani, ab Oetklis Origine usque ad 
Philippi IV. tempora, of which he ed. 
four voLs., and his son pub. the fifth after 
his father’s death. He pub. many other 
historical works, among them a hist, of 
England. 

Chesnelong, Pierre Charles (1820-99). 
Fr. politician. As leader of the Conserva- 
tive oi>position, he brouglit about the 
fall of Thiers In 1875. In the (ieneral 
Assembly in the following year, he waged 
decisive action in Italy in support of the 
Vatican against the National Monarchy. 
Promoted the cstab. of Catholic uni vs. in 
France. 

Chesney, Charles Cornwallis (1826-76), 
prof, of military strategy at Sandhurst, 
and a nephew of the explorer, Francis 
Rawdon He held the position of 
chairman of Sandhurst In 1861, during 
which time he acquired fame for his 
‘Waterloo Lectures* delivered there. 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon (1789-1872). 
Eng. general and cxiilorer, was b. m co. 
Antrim, Ireland. It wns his report, 
drawn up in 1K29, on the subject of the 
isthmus of Suez, that made <ie Lesseps 
project his canal scheme. The one great 
wish of his life was to have an overland 
route to India via the Euphrates, but the 
Fr. and Russian opposition was so great 
that the idea was abandoned. In con- 
nection with the scheme, however, he 
made three sejiaraLe journeys to prove 
how far the Euphrates was navigubJe. 
Ho wrote the histories of his expeditions, 
one of w’hicJi was Aurra/ne of the Eu- 
phrates Expedition (1835-37). 

Chesney, Sir George Tomkyns (1830-9.5), 
brother of (Jharles Cornwallis C. In 
1848 he joined the Bengal Engineers, 
served in the Indian Mutiny, and in 1892 
becjune a general, and entered Parliament 
as member for Oxford. He wrote sev. 
novels, 2'he Prii'ate Sveretary (1S81), 
being the best known. He also wrote a 
liighly imaginative description of a sup- 
posed invasion of England, entitled The 
Battle of Dorking (1871). 

Chess, game played by t wo pei sons on a 
board composed of •-ixty-four squires, 
alternating black and w^hite, so ploeed 
that a white square is on the right-hand 
extremity of the board before each 
player. Thirty-two chessmen are used, 
sixteen being black and sixteen white. 
One player takes the block men, the other 
takes the white, and each arranges his 
pieces on the uoard before him as shown 
tn the Illustration. Naming them from 

*s ‘ 
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the white square on the players risht, 
the piocea in the hack lino are thus 
arran^jred: Queen’s rook (the rook Is known 
also as the castle), queen’s knfgrht, queen’s 
bishop, queen, klnff, kingr’s bishop. klng:’s 
knif^ht, kind’s rook. The front line is 
composed entirely of pawns. Conslderini? 
the back lino, it will be seen that each piece 
is directly opposite to an opposingr piece 
of the same denomination; that queen 
faces queen and that kinf; faces kinR*. The 
white queen is on a white square and the 
black queen on a black square. The 
object of the game is to force the king of 


for the beginner. The king has the power 
of moving one square from that which ho is 
occupying, so long as the move does nob 
expose him to capture by any of the 
enemy’s pieces. Neither the king nor anv 
other piece may move to a square which 
is already occupied by a piece of its own 
colour. Thus from his own square the 
king could move to Q square, Q 2, K 2. 
K 2, and K B square, but no further by 
one move. The queen may move any 
distance in a straight line, either laterally 
or diagonally, but neither queen, rook, nor 
bishop may pass over an intervening 
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the adverse parly into .such a situation 
that he can neither move nor remain 
without the danger of being taken by 
some other piece ; for the law of the game, 
as will be seen later, does not allow' of 
his being actually captured, but only 
threatened, aD<I he must then remove, if 
possible, out of danger. If he cannot, the 
game Is lost. From the accompanying 
diagram, the names of the various squares 
on the board may bo seen. That in front 
of the queen’s rook is known as the 
queen’s rook’s second sciuarc. Twm 
squares in front of the queen's rook is the 

S ueen’s rook’s -third square. Similarly 
! R 4 signifies the queen’s rook’s fourth 
square, etc. The pawns are known from 
the piece before which they stand. Thus, 
in front of the queen’s rook is the queen’s 
rook’s pawn, in front of the king's ^Ight 
is the king’s kttight's pawn, and similarly 
for the other pieces. It is necessary to j 
consider now the ways in which the pieces 
move, as the complicated nature of these 
moves forms one of the main difficulties i 


pioct'. The rook also can move any dis- 
tance, t)ut his motion iniisf always be 
I laU'ral. The bishop, oii the contrary, 
I may move any distance diagonally, 
hut may not move laterally. It will thus 
he noticeil that the bisfuqi ulw’ays 
remains cm sciuares of the same colour as 
his own. The white Q B can never he on 
a whit<; square, uml the w'hitc K B can 
never he on a black square. The knight’s 
move is limited in distance and is com- 
posed of two short movc«, a lateral move 
of one siiuaro followed by a diagonal move 
of one square. Thus, the Q Kt might 
move to Q R .‘i, Q B .1, fjr Q 2 The knight 
alone has the power of passing over 
another piece. The M^ing’ f)f an op- 
ponent’s piece is done by moving one of 
one’s own plecics into the square occupied 
by one’s opponent’s pic^c and removing 
the latter. The pawn can only move in a 
forward dlrccd:iou (lateriily) whereas all 
the other plec^may mote either forward 
or backward. Mts first move may be two 
squares or one, t.«, it may move to its 
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S lece’s third or fourth pquare, but after 
tiis first move It cau only move forward 
one square at a time. Whereas it moves 
laterally, it can take diaii^onally alone. . 
Thus, a pawn on Q 4 may take pieces on 
QB5aiidKd, but Is stopped by a piece 
on Q 5. If a player succeeds in KotUnj? 
one of his pawns Into a square occupied at 
the bepinnlUK of the game by one of his 
adversary’s back line, he may exchange It 
for any piece except a king, either a queen, 
rook, bishop, or knight, so that he may 
possibly have two queens on the board at 


each game, the privilege of castling, yet 
remains to be mentioned. The operation 
consists of a double move performed in 
conjunction with either the king's rook 
or the queen’s rook, and counts as an 
ordinary move. In the first case K moves 
to K Kt sq.. and K R moves to K B sq. 
In the second K moves to Q B sq., while 
Q R moves to Q sq. This move Is only 
allow'cd If neither the king nor the rook 
has yet been moved, and it is further 
necessary that no piece should intervene 
betw'cen the two, that no square pa.sscd 
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Nt^MEUlCAL POSITIONS OF A CIIKSS'IVOARP 


once. A king, as has been stud, t^nnot be 
taken. When another pietc attacks him 
and he is in such a position that ho might 
be taken at his adversary's next move, he 
is said to he in check, and u player putting 
his adversary’s king in such a po.sition says 
‘Check’ on doing so. A player whoso 
king is in check must tlo one of three 
things at his next move, lie must move 
out of cheek, or irilcrnose another piece 
so as to shield tlie king, or take the 
checking piece. When he <an do none of 
these things ho is said to Ijc checkmated, 
‘Checkmates’ Is called, and the game Is 
over. Shohid a player he in such a 
position that he can nioAc none of lifs 

E leces without putting his king in cheek, 
nt yet his king is not in check at tho 
moment, the game Is drawm, the result 
being given as a stalemate. A drawn game 
also results through neither player being 
able to checkmate the other. An impor- 
tant privilege allowTd to the king, once In 


over .‘'lionld be eoinnianded by one of tin* 
enemy’s pieces, ai^that the king should 
not bo in check. VNote rnust also bo made 
of a iuirtieular.^rfietbod ol biking by the 
pawn known lus taking en passant. It 
may occur wdicn a white pawn is on a fifth 
square, any K It 5. If. then, tho black K 
Kt pawn makes its initial move of two 
squares {i.e. to K Kt 4 or K 4), it may bo 
taken en passant by the white pawn on 
K B o, the white pawn moving to K Kt 3 
or K 3 as the ease may ^X4.mbit is a 

method often used to '^ceuro an opening 
for attack. By it a pawn or piece, usually 
a pawn, is sacrificed in order to enable a 
piece to secure a better position. There 
are various gambits, such as king’s 
gambit, queen’s gambit, etc., to each of 
which there is a recognised defence. Tho 
various rneth' 4s of opening a game of C. 
mav soon he learnt. Wliite generally 
makes the first move, and so it is usual for 
the players to draw for coloura. The 
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commonest first move is that of the kln^r's 
pawn to K 4. The commonest second 
move Is that of K Kt to K B 3, and these 
two form an excellent opening: for 
l)eginners. Sometimes the strongrer 
player grives odds to the weaker player to 
make the graino more even. It' may 
wnsist of the i*emoval of any piece from 
the stronger player’s ranks according to 
the odds to be given. If a pawn bo given, 
it is almost invariably the king’s bishop’s 
pawn. It is not necessary to go into 
further detail as to the method of playing 
(;., as there are many valuable handbooks 
to which n^ferouce may be made. On 
account of the interest derived from the 
infinite variety of Ihs combinations, and 
trom success depending entirely upon skill 
wholly independent of obance. it has 
become a favourite game among the 
educated persons of all nations, and in the 
course of centuries a vast literature has 
gathered round it. 

flislory. — The game is of the greatest 
antiquity, and mucli dispute has arisen as 
to the country wlience it first took its rise. 
The game was not known to the anct. 
Crks. or Roms. A distinct Ijalance of 
liistorioal tradition inclines to Hindustan. 
Hero it luis been known inimemorially 
under the name of chniuranon (from 
vluUur, four, and aru/a, a part or member), 
that is, the four angas, or members of 
an army, which arc said in the Arnara" 
kosha to be elephants, horses, chariots, 
aa<l foot soldiers. As applicable to 
peal armies, the term chaturanga is often 
used by the epic poets of India. In a 
Sanskrit M»S., lihaxcishya Purana^ is 
given a description of a four-handeil 
game of C. played with dice, and so wo 
historians consider this to bo the most 
anct. form of the game. But it is not 
shown precisely how the four armies 
fominaiidcd by four kings In the above 
MS. became converted into two opposing 
armies (see on this Van der Linde, Uesch’ 
irhte U7id lAHeratv r des Scftachspiels iUerlin, 
1874). From India'the game passed into 
Tersia and became known there by (ho 
^ame of shatrani. The game passed from 
t he Persians to the Arabians after they took 
poasession of Persia in the seventh century. 
Olid from them, dinjctly or indirectly, 
it Is conjectured that it came to i^paln 
and other parts of Europe, perhaps 
about the eleventh century. It w'as 
known to the cultured (lasses throughout 
Kiirope by the time of the Crusades. The 
original method of play differed widely 
from the present one, the development of 
the game continuing until the sixteenth 
century, when castling, the latest addition, 
was introduced. The first book printed in 
England was T'he Game and Playe of the 
Che^y issued by \Vm, Caxton in 1475, 
and this fact shows the jiopularity of the 
game. The most masterly treatises on C. 
begin In the sixteenth century with the 
Portuguese Damiano, whose work is, 
however, distinctly inferior to the treatise 
by Ruy Lo^z, a Sp. cleric, pub. at 
AlcalA in 1561. By the end of this 
century, the chief homo of the game had 
shifted to Italy, where the city of Venice 
had the pre-eminence. Among the chess- 


masters of this period may be named 
Salvio, Greco, and Polorio. The seven- 
teenth century is comparatively unimpor- 
tant, but the eighteenth century saw 
a gimt revival in the study of C\ In 
the N. of Europe the name of IMiilidor 
stands alone, and in the 8. the uaiaos of 
Ercole del Uio, Lolli, and I^oiiziaui deserve 
mention, lii the nineteenth century 
England became the supreme chess- 
country. and Howard Staunton was 
generally r**cogiiised as the world’s 
greatest player. A greater genius, how- 
ever, Paul Morphy (1837-1884) by name, 
arose in America, and defeated the 
strongest players of Europe. He never 
actually encountered Staunton, wlio 
evaded his challenges, but afti^r Morphy 
had retired from the game, Staunton was 
defeated by Andei-ssen, who was in turn 
succeeded as champion by Steinitz. 
Anderssen belonged to tho older school, 
advocating combiiiativo methods, and 
Steinitz, who has had great influence on 
modern theory, believed in positional 
methods. In 1864 be was defeated tiie 
third Ger. champion, Emanuel Lasker, 
who lu'ld the title for twenty-seven years. 
A long projected match between him and 
CapablaiK'a, the (Juban (*hcss gern\is. 
eventually took pla(^e in 19‘20, and Lasker 
rcisigned after losing tour games and 
di*awing ten. Since that date lias 
been dominated by tlie per.sonalities of 
Capablanca (5. 1888) ig.t\) and the 

llussian, Alekhine (5. 1892) (r/.r.). in 
1927 Alekhine challcngod Capablanca to 
defend his title, and after a tnat(‘h of 
thirty-four games Alekhine won six, 
(''apablunca three and twenty-five werts 
drawn. In J93t Alekhine detented 
Bogoljuhow. winning eiglit. losing tliree, 
and drawing fifteen. Max Eiuve became 
champion in 1935, beating Alekhine, 
154-1 ii points, but in 1937 Alekhine boat 
Euw(‘ 17 4 -124 points. Lasker, however, 
extjclled in tournament play and defcatecl 
both Alekhine and Capablatma at u 
tournament in New Y ork. It is ruled that 
the title goes to tho player who wdiis the 
greatest number of games, provided that 
the number won is not less than six. 
During his chainpionshlp Capablanca 
proposed enlarging the board and adding 
two new pieces, the ‘Chancellor’ and the 
‘Marshal,’ with the idea of avoiding 
draw'll games, so recurre.nt In champion - 
Hhip matches, but his proimsals have 
not been adopted. International C, la 

g overaed by the F6d6ration Internationale 
08 Echecs, which held its first tourna- 
ment at Budapest in 1926. Ann. Eng. 
championships are held by tho Brit. 
Chess Federation, founded 1904. 

JSee J. R. Capaliianon, Chess Funda- 
mentals, 1922; A. Alekldne. My Hundred 
Best Games of Chess. 1927; PraeticcU 
Chess Players* Hand Book, 1928 ; M. Euwe, 
Strategy and Tactics iii Chess, 1937 ; G. 
Abrahams, Teach YourSelf Chess, 1948. 

Chest, or. Thorax, anlttomlcal term for 
tho iippennost Hectlontof tho trunk, or 
that part of the body v#^lfich is above the 
abdomen and below the nock. It <x>n- 
tains the heart and lungs, tlie great 
arteries and veins, the windpipe and Its 
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brancheR, the gullet nnd the thoracic 
duct, and Is conical in shape, with 
rounded RldeR whhdi are flattened at 
front and back. (For tlie organR of the 
chest, ROC the diagram accompanyini? 
article on Abdomkn.) The upper end is 
small, slopes downwards and forwards, 
and contains the gullet and windpipe, 
and those arteries and veins leading 
from and to the heart througli the neck, 
together with certain nerves. The lower 
end is larger, slopes downwards and 
backwards, and is enclosed by the 
diaphragm, which is convex when vicw'ed 
from above, and which separates the C. 
from the abdomen. Muscles radiate 
from this diaphragm to the body wall, 
and 111 res])l ration, by the contraction 
of thcRO muscles and the consequent 
flattening of the diaphragm, together 
with the action of the layer of muscles 1 
covering the (\, which draw the ribs 
upwards and outwards, the cavity of the ] 
O. is enlarged. The C. is constructed of 
twelve pairs of ribs starting from the 
vertebral or spinal column^ togc'ther with 
the breastbonCy the diaphragm, and the 
friterrostal rnnscles. Since the G. contains 
tlic heart and lungs, two of the three 
vital organs of the body, the other being 
the brain, it is tbo scot of a large mmiber of 
tlic diseases of Mio ..niiii system The 
common diseases of tbe (\, siifh as 
pneumonia, pleurisy, consumption, etc., 
ai*e reullv dlse^iscs of the lungs and air 
tubes. Tight lacing and rickets, which 
<'ausc alterations in the form of the V., 
often cause C. diseases. Sec IIkaut, M \n, 
Skeleton, anatomy, riiY.sjoLooY, etc. 

Chest, largo box made of wood or iron 
v^ltb a hinged lid, used as a receptacle 
for treasure, records, or linen, etc. It is 
ol very anct. origin, being one of tlie 
oldest * pieces of household furniture. 
In the old (lays Cs. were sometimes 
covered with leather ami often very 
much ornamented. They were frequently 
transferred from i>lace to place as personal 
luggage. Ch. are now often found in 
churches for the reception of vestments, 
plate, and par. records, etc., equivalent 
to being modern safes or strong-boxes. 
Coffer (O.F. cofre; Low Lat. cofruin) Is 
a O. or box for money or valuables, and 
the word was ustjd as a synonym for 
treasury (c/. ‘Comes to the privy coffer 
of the State,’ Merchwit of rcaioe). 

Chester, episcopal city, i»url. and co. 
bor. and the administrative and geo- 

E 'aphical cap. of the eo. tif Cheshire, 
^land, on the r. b. of the Dee, 16 in. 
S.K. of Liverpool. It is an important 
shopping and residential centre to which 
has been added the development of 
progressive specialised light Industries 
snch as the manuf. of electrical switch- 
gear and metal window frames, aided by 
the foot that it is an important road and 
rail centre. 

It is almost 2,000 years ago since the 
20th Rom. Legion chose as the site for its 
fortress a low sandstone hill at the head 
of the estuary of the R. Dee and called 
it after the rtv. — Dova; this was the 
beginning of O. Xn late Saxon times, 
it was a place of consequence with its 
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own mint and royal palace, and not 
until six years after the battle of Hastings 
did it submit to Norman rule. The early 
Middle Ages were perhaps the time of 
C.*s greatest glory; its port had by then 
become the centre for the trade with 
Ireland, and the city Itself was the base 
for many a warlike royal expedition into 
Wales. In 1237, on the death of the last 
of the Norman earls, the earldom was 
taken into the hands of the Crown and has 
since always been one of the titles of 
the eldest son of the king — Prince of 
Wales and earl of Chester. King Richard 
II. held the city in especial esteem, 
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elevating the earldom to the dignity of a 
priDcijmlity. Dy the fifteenth centoy the 
silting up of the R. Dee had begun t>o 
interfert? with traftie to the harbour and 
in time It gradually strangled the seaborne 
trade of C. The city has possessed 
sheriffs since the time of the Norman 
earls and mayors since 1238. Its cou- 
stitution was confirmed by the great 
charter of Henry VII. in 1506, the city 
being constituted a eo. of itself. The 
mayor Is by virtue of Ins office adininij 
of the Dee (a relic of C.’s former maritime 
greatness). 

O.'s most distinctive arehitecturaJ 
feature is its rows. These consist of a 
double tier of shops, one at ground level 
and the other at first-floor level, eoch 
provided with a footway, the upper 
one being sot back and covered by the 
second storeys of the buildings. The 
flr^ historical reference to the rows 
occur in tbo Oarly fourteenth century. C. 
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is the only city in Englami which still 
possesses Its walls perfect in their entire 
circuit of two miles. Built originally by 
the Homs, in the firat century a.d., and 
later extended, they still contain sub- 
stantial portions of Horn. work. The 
old gateways have been i*ebuilt but some 
of the tow'ers still remain. There are 
many picturesque timber-framed houses, 
notably Bishop Lloyd's House (early 
beventwnth centiu*y), God's Providence 
House (built 1652 and reconstructed 
1862), Leche House (sixteenth century), 
Stanley I^alace (1591) in Watergate 
Street, the ‘Bear and BUlet* (seventeenth 
century), Tudor House (seventeenth 
century), and the Falcon Caf6 (1626) in 
Lower Bridge Street. 

The cathedral, which up to the time of 
Henry VIII. w'aa a Benedictine abbey, 
dates from 1053. Built in a combination 
of every stylo from Norman to Late 
I'erpendicular, it w^as restored in 1876. 
In a comparatively modern set of corbels 
on the walls of its S. transept 01*0 Included 
the old story of Alexander and the 
griffins, besides caricatures of Disraeli, 
itiproseuted as the Brit, lion defending 
the Oown against Dr. Kencaly, and 
Cidadstone with daggers and lion’s body, in 
the act of overthrowing the Irish Ghurch. 
Also noteworthy ai*o the churches of 
St. John the Baptist (traditionally said 
to have been founded by King Ethelrcd 
in A.D. 689 and perhaps more probably 
by Eari Ethelred in 901); St. Mary-on- 
the-Hill (belonging mainly to the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries); and St. Peter (a 
church has occupied this site since a.d. 
907). The chief modern buildings arc the 
tn. hall (1869); Grosvenor Museum and 
School of Art. built at the suggestion of 
Charles Kingsley, who was then canon 
of C., and the King's School, founded by 
Henry VIII. (1541) and reorganised as 
a public school in 1873. Iloodec Common 
(69 oc.) Is the scene of the ann. race 
meeting in May. 'The city returns one 
member to Parliament. Pop, 47,500. 

Chester, city In Delaware co., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A,, and 15 in. from Phila- 
delphia. The Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege and the Crozier Theological Seminary 
are both estab. hero. It has large ship- 
yards, boiler and engine works, factories 
and foundries, etc.- Pop. 59,000. 

Chester, Earl of, see Blundeville, 
Randolph de. 

Chesterfield, mrkt. tn. and municipal 
bor. in Derbyshire, 24 m. N.N.E. of Derby, 
on the R. Rother, and a canal connecting 
it with the Trent. It has manufs. of 
cottons, silk, lace, hosiery, earthenware, 
and machinery. In the neighbourhood 
are iron, coal, and lea^l mines. Pop. 
64,000. 

Chesterfield House. Mayfair mansion 
at the junction of S. Audley and Curzon 
.Streets, London, W. It was built in 
1750 by Izof^ Ware for the fourth earl 
of Chesterfield, and, after the latter's 
death, was hold by tbo Chesterfield 
family until 1850. Purchased In 1010 
by Viscount Lasoelles (later earl of Hare- 
wood) who left It in JL031, 

Chesterfield (Earls), title borne by the 


family ol Stanhope, later Scudamoro- 
Stanliopc. In 1883 tbo direct line 
failed, and Henry E. Scudamoro-Stanhopo 
became the ninth carl. The earl’s eldest 
son is styled Viscount Porchester. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
fourth Earl of (1694-1773), statesman, 
courtier, and letter-writer, eldest son or 
the thiril carl. W’ent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. In his youth was In the 
household of the Priuce of Wales (after- 
wards George II.). He succeeded to the 
earldom in 1726, and two years later 
went as ambas. to The Hague, whore ho 
remained until 1732. Ho had formed 
an intimacy with Milo du Bouebet, 
by whom he had a son, but the connection 
did not endure, and in 1733 he married 
the daughter of the duchess of Kendal. 
Soon after ho became the recognised 
loader of the opposition in the House 
of Lords, and 8ubse(|ucntly held im- 
portant ministerial and diplomatic ap- 
pointments. Nowadays, however, he 
bulks more largely on the public mind 
because of his connection with letters. 
He was a friend and correspondent of 
Voltaire, and at one time offered to be- 
friend Johnson, w'ho in 1747 addressed 
to him the ‘plan’ of his dictionary. C. 
thoxight no more of Johnson until the 
pub. of that work was announced 
seven years later, when he wrote in the 
IForW about it, a belated attention which 
the lexicographer resented, ‘The notice 
which you have been pleased to take of 
my labours, had it been early, had been 
kind; hut it has i>een delayed uutil I 
am indifferent and cannot enjoy It; 
till 1 am solitary, and cannot impart it; 
till 1 am known, and do not want It.' 
So Johnson wrote to him, and the letter 
has been universally acknowledged as a 
masterpiece of indignant rebuke. C.’s 
fame rests mainly u]K)n the loiters to 
his natural son, in which he, the most 
elegant of mankin<l, endeavoured to 
teach his son the art of being agreeable 
in society. He preached the graces rather 
than the morals, and it was the cross of 
his life that the recipient of his worldly 
sermons was in no way improved by 
them. These letters were pub. by his 
son’s widow, P^ugenia Stanhope, in 1774, 
an<l were included in Lord Mahon's 
Letters of Pfiilip Dormer, Stanhope, Earl of 
Chesterfield (1845-53). See W. Ernst, 
Memoirs of the Life, of Philip Dormer, 
fourth Earl of Chesterfield, 1893; S. 
Shellabarger, fMrd Chesterfield, 1935. 

Chester-le-Street, mrkt. tn. in the co. 
of Durham, 6 m. N. of Durham city. 
Its par. < hurch of St. Mary and St. Onth- 
bert was formerly oolicglate, and the vlL, 
situated on the anet. Ermine Street, was 
tbo seat of tl»o bishop of Bernlcia from 
883 to 995, under the name of Cunce- 
ceastre. In its neJghbdurbood are Lamb- 
tnn, Lumley, and Ravrensworth Castles. 
Collieries and Iron wofks are numerous. 
Pop. 17,000. 

Chester Plays, see under Miracle Plat, 
Morality. 

Chesterton: 1. Par. and vU. In Cam- 
bridgeshire on the N. bank of the K. 
Cam, 1 m. from Cambridge, and forming 
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a suburb. Pop. 12,000. 2. I’ar. ami vil. 

in Staltordshire, 2 in. from Newc-astle- 
under-Lymo, noted chiefly for its ex- 
tensive colliery and iron works. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Chesterton, Cecil Edward (1870-1018), 
Kng. journalist and author, b. in London. 
Nov. brother of G. K. Chesterton 
( 7 .i\). Educated at St. Paurs School. 
Ills first book, Qladatonian Ghosts (1905), 
was directed agralnst traditional liberal- 
ism. In 1910 appeared Party and the 
People and Nell Gwynne in 1911; and 
in the lattxjr year, in collaboration 
with Hilaire Belloc (q.v.), he wrote The 
Party System. On executive of Fabian 
Society. 190,5-7; first secretary of Anti- 
Puritan Le(«f?ue, 1907. Sub-editor of Eye 
lVit7iess (afterwards New Witness), 1911- 
1912; then editor. Beoamo a Rom. 
(;atholic 1912. liis persistent criticism 
of the circumstances connected with a 
contract between the p:ov. and the 
Marconi Wireless Tclcj?rapb Conijiany led 
to the House of Commons appointing a 
committee of inquiry, and he was fined 
for criminal libel. In tho war period, 
before bo joined the colours, he pub. 
The Prussian hath said in his Heart — 
(1914) and The Perils of Peace (1910. He 
d. in a iTulitAry hospital in Boulogne. 

Chesterton, GMber- Keith (1874 -1936), 
Kng. journalist and author, b. at Carnpden 
Hill, KenHlngton, May 29, educated at 
St. I^aurs School until 1891, ami then 
entered the Slade School to study art. 
He soon began literary work, however, 
at first reviewing art books for tho Book- 
man and tho Speaker, and working in a 
publisher’s office. He definitely took up 
literature as a career in 1900, and con- 
tributed largely to the Daily News, tho 
Pall Mall Magazine, Black and White, 
Daily Herald, tho World, tho Clarion, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the 
Bystander, the Fortnightly and the 
Independent reviews, and tlie Illustrated 
London News. It \Na.s bis Brown hiy in 
the Eng. Men of Letters senes that first 
gave him a place among Uic critics. With 
The Napoleon of Notling Hill (1904) he 
began the fantastic romances which, 
together with the ‘Father Brown’ 
decective stories, captured the larger 
public. A Saturday column In tho Daily 
News stung the party Liberals through a 
decade. For thirty years lie wrote the 
Notebook page of the Illustrated London 
News — an astonishing feat for the most 
anarchic of journalists. Prose and verse 
flowed unceasingly from his pen. In 
1901 he married Frances lUogg. He is 
popularly regarded as merely a fountain 
of brilliant parmlox, but that is a very 
euperflcial reading of him. Largely 
influenced by his friend Hilaire Belloc, 
he gradually discarded, or became awaro 
of nis innate mistrust of, all ideas of 
evolutionary development — wdiich ap- 
peared to him to involve a mechanistic 
conception of mankind. I’ho student of 
his analyses of social nuisances will be 
struck bv his way of finding the whole 
source of mischief in the wickedness 
of somebody’s heart, and by his seeming 
inability to go farther than deliver an 


eloquent and indignant pronouncement 
of blame upon sonic person or persons. 
This lino of thought could have but one 
Issue^—C.'s reception into tho Church of 
Rome was announced in Aug. 1922. 

Being, like all good Catholics, rigidly 
logical, C. applied tho same principle in 
his positive politics. Regarding the 
conscious will as the cause of all action, 
he saw no reason why a past state of 
affairs should not be resuscitated any- 
where If desirable. So he was president 
of the Dlstributist League, of which 
G.K.*6 Weekly was (more or less) the organ. 
Distributism {q.v.) is a term invented 
by Belloc iq.v.) to connote a revolt 
against Capitalism in the direction oppo- 
site to Socialism. It was C.’s view that 
it would strengthen the ’small man,’ 
discourage *blg business,' and endeavour 
to re-loealise the population. 

Among his books are The Wild Knight 
and other Poems (1900), The Defendant 
(1902), Twelne Types (1902), O. F. Watts 
(1904), The Club of Queer Trades (1905), 
IXckens (1906), Orthodoxy (1908), George 
Berruird Shaw (1909), The Innocence of 
Father Brown (1911), The Victorian Age 
ni English Literaiure (1913), The Flying 
Inn (1914), The Wisdom of Father Brown 
(1914), Poenus (1915), A Short History 
of England (1917), Irish Impressions 
(1918), The Uses of Diversity (1921), 
Eugenics and other Evils (1922), llhat 
/ saw in America (1922), St. Francis 
of Assisi (1923), William Cobbett (1926), 
The Return of Don Quixote (1927), 
Generally Speaking (1928), Catholic Essays 
(1929), Chaucer (1932), The Scandal of 
Father Brown (1935), Autobiography (1936) 
The Paradoxes of Mr, Pond (1937). 

See E, Oammaerts, The Laughing 
Prophet, 1937; Maisie Ward, G. K. 
Chesterton, 1944 ; II. Kenner, Paradox in 
Chesterton, 1948. 

Chesters, residence near Choilerford, 
Northumberland, England. It is in the 
midst of a part containing a section of 
the Rom. wail and remains of the Rom. 
station of Cilurnuin. Much excavation 
work has been carried out and a fine 
collec tion of Rom. remains is bou.sod iii 
the museum in tho park. 

Chestnut, or Castanea, genus of Fagacoir 
knowm to tho N. hemisphere and culti- 
vated for tile handsome appcaraiifie of thc^ 
spec'ies and tho ec'onoiiilc value of the 
fruit. C. safirn. or vulgaris, the Sp. or 
European C., helps to form dense forests, 
and the fruit consists of two or three nuts 
enclosed in a prickly burr; the bark is used 
in tanning, and the wood is made into 
furniture and palings. The fruit, called 
the sweet C., forms a common .article of 
diet in Europe in it.s raw state, when 
roasted, or when ground into fiour. As 
confectionery they are candied, and 
receive the name i>t marr(y7is glacis; tho 
starchy matter contained in them makes 
them of great value as a food. The horse 
C., or .^sculus Hippocastanum, differs In 
most Important botanical points from the 
sweet C. : R is a species of Jlippooasta- 
naceiB wulch is cultivated for Its stately 
appearance, and tho fruit Is a loathcry 
capsule resembling the sweet O. only In 
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being: prickly. The speciflc name was 
grlFen to the plant on account of the marks 
of the leal-scar which seem like a minia- 
ture horse • shoe. The Australlau O., 
or Casianospermum australe^ is a Icgni* 
ininous plant which Is the oiily species in 
the gx)nu8; its outward appearance is 
unlike Castanea, but the roasted sc'cds 
taste like those of the sweet C. 
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Ghethani, Humphrey (Id80>16d3). b. at 
Crumpsail Hall, Manchester. Ue was in 
turn a merchant, a private banker, and a 
cloth manufacturer in Manchester. Ue 
amassed a considerable amount of money, 
£7,000 of which he left for the foundation 
of a hospital for forty poor boys. This 
was opened in 1656, and the number of 
boys now cared for has gri*eatly increased. 
With a further £1000 and the residue of 
his property he foundetl a library’, now 
eontainiDg: over 100,000 vols. 

Chettle. Henry (c. 1560-c. 1607). 

drantatist and pamphleteer, son of Itobert 
C., a dyer of London. In 1577 he bound 
himself as apprentice to a stationer. In 
1502 he pub. Green’s (JroaV 8-worth of IVit, 
He found It necessory to repudiate any 
share In the pamphlet in his Kivd harVa 
dream (1593), and to apologise to three 
persons who were abused in it, of whom 
Hhakespeajre is supposed to be one. In 
1695 he pub. Piers Plamnes seaven yeres 
prentiship, and between then and 1003 he 
wrote, or collaborated in, over forty 
plays. Meres speaks of C. In his PaJladis 
Tamia as ‘one of the best for CJornedy.* 
His pecuniary difficulties were constant, 
and are eev. times referred to by Hens- 
lowe In hls IHary. Of C.’s own plays 
only The Tragedy of Hoffman was printed 
(1631). For Troyes Pevenge and the 
tragedy of Psiefeme Henslowe paid him 
‘fiftye shellenges.* In The Pleasant 
Oomodie of Patient OristriU (1603) bo 
collaborated with Dekker and llauKhton, 
and in The Death of Hobert, Earle of 
Huntingdon (1601),- with Monday. In 
1603 be pub. EnglaruTs mourning garment^ 


an elegy of Queen Fllzabotb, in which he 
alludes to contemporary poets. See 
H. Jenkins, 7'he Life and Work of Henry 
Chettle, 1934. 

Ghetwode, Sir Philip Walhouso, first 
Baron (b. 1869). Brit, soldier. Educated 
at Eton. Entered 10th Hussars (from 
militia). In 1889. Colonel 1911, major- 
general 1916, lioiitenant-gcnerai 1910, 
general 1926. Fought in the Burma 
campaign 1892-93, and in the S. African 
war 1899-1902. In the First Worhl 
War ho commanded the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade In 1914-15, the 2iul Cavalry Div. 
In 1915-16, the desert column and canal 
defences, Egypt, 1916-17, and hnaily the 
20th Army Corps 1917-18, which cap- 
tured Jerusalem. Mentioned in dis- 
patches eleven times. After the First 
VV’orld War lie was military secretary to 
the secretary of state for war 1919-20, 
deputy chief of the Imperial General Staff 
1920-22, adjutant- general to the forces 
1922-23, general officer cominanding-in- 
chief Aldershot Command 192.3-27, chief 
of the General Staff, India, 1928, eoin- 
mander-in-ebief in India 1930-35, field 
iharshal 1933, constable of the royal 
palace and the fortress of London 1933. 

Ghetwood, Knightly 0650-1720), Eng. 
divine and writer, 6. at Coventry, became 
dean of Gloucester about 1707. He 
contributed a life of Lycurgiis to th<* 
trans. of Plutarch’s Lwea pub. in 
1683, and wrote the life of Virgil and the 
preface to the Pastorals in Dryden's 
trans. of Vii'gfl (1697), and sev. bio- 
graphies, essays, tmns., sernions, and 
poems. 

Ghetwood, William Rufus (d. 1766), 

an Eng. dramatist and critic. He was for 
many jears h bookseller in Covent 
Garden, and later became a prompter at 
Urury Lune Theatre. Hls works include 
The Stork Jobbers and South Sea (1720); 
7he Lovers' Opera (1729); 7'Ae Cenertms 
Freemason (1731); and A (leneral History 
of the Stage (1749). 

Cheval de Frise, or Chevaux de Frise 

(Fr. cheral, a horse; de Frise, of Fries- 
land). in fortlflratioTi, an obstacle con- 
sisting of pieces of timber traversed with 
iron spikes, five or six feet long and 
pointing outwards, used to close a breac‘h 
or defend a narrow passage against the 
advame of cavalry. It was first used In 
the DuU’h war of Independence at the 
siege of Groningen in anct. Friesland. 

Chevalier, formerly a horseman, or a 
knight; It is also an honorary title used by 
the younger sons of a Fr. noble family. 
The name is still in use among members 
of certain foreign orderp, such as Cheva- 
lier of the f^e^on of ^ Honour. I^ntjo 
Charles Edw^ard was known as the ‘Young 
Chevalier.* 

Ghevalier, Albert (1861-1923), Eng. 
coster comedian and m^c-hall artist, o. 
In London, the son of! a Fr. master at 
Kensington Grammar .School. In 1877 
ho acted In An UnegUal Match at the 
Prince of Wales's Thdatre, taking the 
name of Knight, and biter ho was oaso- 
dated with John Hare. In 1891 be 
introduced hls famous coster comedian 
sketches and songp at Uie Pavilion Music 
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Elall. He wrote many plays, sketches, 
HDd monoloKucs; and one of the former, 
T&mmy Dodd, was produced in 1898 at 
the Globe Theatre. In his later years ho 
frequently grave entertainments conslstioR 
of items from his former ‘ turns.’ His last 
public appearance was in Nov. 1922, in 
My Old DiHch, by himself and Arthur 
Shirley. He d. at his house at Woodberry 
Down, near Stoke Newlngrton, July 10. 

Chevalier, Miohel (1800-79), eminent 
Kr. economist and statesnian, b. at 
Limoges. In his early days he trained as 
an engineer, but in 1829 he joined the 
.Socialist school of Saint-Simon. Ho 
becamo the editor of the Globe, the organ 
of the Saint-SiinonlanH, and in 18^2 he 
was aiTe8te<l, and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment on account of certain 
articles which had been pub. “ He was 
released after six rnontlia, and scuit by 
Thiers to America to inquire into the 
railway and water systems there. Later 
lie went on an economic expedition to 
Kngland, which resulted in the pub. 
of his Des interils vutt^riel^ de la France 
il888). In 1840 ho was made prof, 
of political economy at tho C/olldge de 
France. In 1851 he i>ub. an important 
book advocating free trade; and he, with 
Richard Cobden, idaycd an important 
part in securing t' . commercial treaty 
between France and Lngland, 1860. The 
S'ame year he was created member of the 
Senata, and for many years took an active 
part in discussions, until he retired from 
public life ill 1870. 

Chevalier de St. George, see tSTr.vuT, 
.IA.ME.S FKAN'CIS KDWARD. 

Cheviot Hills, range of hills strcdching 
from N.E. to S.Vv^. between England 
and Scotland, and covering about 35 in. 
of the bonier between tlio two countries. 
The larger part of the range is in Kngland, 
the smaller ]>ortion being in Roxburgh- 
shire. The highest iicak is (’heviot, 
2676 ft. Tho other iieiiks forming the 
range are Cairn Hill, 2545 ft., Hedgehope 
Hill, 2348 ft., Wiiidygnte Hill, 2001 ft., 
Peel Fell, 1964 ft., and Carter Fell, 1815 
ft. The range is well covered with gra.s.s. 
and alTords excellent pasturage for the 
Hocks which graze on its sides. The S.W. 
portion of tho range consists chieHy of 
limestone belonging to the carboniferous 
system, but the higliest peaks are of 
volcanic origin, pointing to tho I,owep 
Old Red Sandstone Ag<‘. A huge mass 
of granite pierces these volcanic-formod 
rocks for about 20 sq. m., forming the 


highest peak, Cheviot. 

Chevreul, Miohel Eugene (1786-1889), 
Fr. chomist, b. at Angers, where his father 
was a physician. At the age of seventeen 
he went to Paris, and entered L. N. 
Vaiiquolin’s college, whore he studied 
with much zeal and siK'cess, hecomiug 
in tlnie Vauquelln''8 assistant at tho 
natural hist. muscMiin in the Jardln 


des Plantes. In 1813 ho was made prof, 
of cheni. at the liyeCe Charlemagne, 
and took charge of the Gobelins tapestry 
works, where he performed his researches 
on colour contrasts. In 1826 he became 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, 
and was elected foreign member of the 


I 


Royal Society of London. In 1830 be 
becamo director of the natural hist, 
museiiiri in Paris. In 1886 his hundredth 
birthday was celebrated with great public 
rejoicings, and a naud fdto given at the 
museum in his iiunour. Ills name is 
famous for his discoveries of margarine, 
stearin, and olein, as well os for reseanii 
work on dyes and soap -making. 

Chevron (Fr. cMvre, a goat), in archi- 
tecture a decoration introduced into 
England in the eleventh century, and 
consisting of a mouJding with a zigzag 
outline, examples of wiiicli are to be found 
in Canterbury t^athcdral and some parts 
of Durham Cathedral. It is a common 
decoration in the Zimbabwe ruins. 
Rhodesia, and in S. Arabia. It is used 
also on shafts, a.s in tho fioisters of 
Monreale, near Palermo, in those of St. 
Paul, outside Rome, and in many Gcr. 
churches. Its first appearance was on 
the tomb of Againeninon, at Myconw. In 
heraldry C. is one of the ordinaries 
formed ot two bauds, joined together at 
the top. and coming dowm to the ends of 
the shield in the form of a pair of com- 
passes. ShiehlH may liave one, two, or 
three Cs., and In some as many as 
five have been found. It is probably 
the earliest among the Eng. armorial 
charges. As badge of rank, sec Stripes 
AND (Jhkvkon.s. 

Chevrotain, or Mouae-deer, of the mam- 
malian ungulate family Tragulid®. The 
family includes tw’o genera, Trayulus a,ud 
iJoreathcrium. The first eonUiins many 
species of small animals, which have 
more or less tho characteristics and liabits 
of some rodents. They inhabit Asia, the 
Malay Archipjliigo, Ceylon, and India. 
To the second belongs only one specie^, 
known as the water C., which comes from 
Africa. 

Chevy Chase, name of a well-knowm 
Eng. border balJiid, The incidents in the 
ballad are not founded on liistorical fact, 
though it may refer in i>art to some 
encounter which took place between its 
heroes, Perc> aiul Douglas. 

Chewing-gum, preparation made from 
a gum called chicle, which is the produc- 
tion of a Mexican tree of the same sfiecies 
os the india-rubber tree. It is sweetened, 
and various fiavouring substances are 
added to it. It has iMK^ome in the r.S.A., 
a very favourito sweetmeat, which is 
chewed but not sw'allow'ed. 

Cheyenne: 1. The cap. tn. of the 
state of Wyoming, U.y.A., situatad near 
the Laramie Mts. It is a centre of tho 


cattle industry, and coal and iron ore found 
in the vicinity. Hero is the State 
Capitol, the Federal building, and the 
governor’s mansion. Pop. 22,900. 2. A 

riv. in U.S.A., compost'd of two branches, 
which take their rise in Wyoming, and 
flow N.W. through S. Dakota to Join tho 
Mis.sourL 35 m. N.W, of I'ierre. Length 
of each branch about 350 m. 


Cheyennes, N. Amer. Indians, part of 
the Algonquin temily, and sepai^ing In 
the sevontocJ.lh century from the Arn- 

§ ahoes, forced a way through many fierce 
lotian tribes, and after crossing the 
R. Missouri* reached the Black Hills of 
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S. Dakota, from where they passod Into (181)9-1903), aod wrote Lister and his 
Wyoming and Colorado. In 1850 they Achievement (1925). 

were niimerons in the tracts of land Cheyne-Stokes Respiration, breaking up 
between the Platte and Upper Arkansas of the ordinary rhythm of breathing into 
Rs., but now they inhabit only the diets, x^oriods of waxing and waning, occurring 
round Montana and Oklahoma. in affections of the central nervous 

Cheylesmore, Herbert Francis Eaton, systems. The breathing Increases in 
third Baron (1848-1925), Kng. soldier, depth until it reaches a maximuui, 
Entered Grenadier Guards 1867, and becomes shallower again until it ceases 
reached the rank of major-general. On altogether, then 1*60011110611008 and gains 
retirement from the army in 1899, ho in depth once more, the cycle being 
devoted himself to municipal work, being repeated again and again. Tiie cause 
mayor of Westminster 1905-8 and chair- of the condition is the Insensibility of 
man of the London Co. Council, 1912-13. the respiratory centre in the mediiiia 
A skilled marksman. G. was the leading due to meningitis, geiioral paraiysls, 
spirit in the foundation of the Bisley intoxications, etc. The respiratory ceptre 
ann. meeting. During the First World is only stliniilated sufficicritiy wlien tlio 
War he presided over sev. courts martial, blood has become venous; after deep 
including that which condemned to ileath breathing the venous condition is miti- 
Karl Loder, the Gcr. spy. gated, so- that the breatiiing becomes 

Cheyne, George (1671-1743), celebrated shallower and eventually stoics until the 
Scottishphysicianwhowasft. in Aberdeen- consequent venosity of the blood starU 
shire. lie first thought of entering the the cycle afresh. Tho symptom is ob- 
Church, but finally abandoned the scheme vioiisly dangerous, os exhaustion of tlie 
and studied medicine under the famous resiuratory centre proceeds until no 
Dr. Pitcairn, lie took his M.D. degree in stimulation is possiiile. 

1 700, and iiractiscd in London in the winter Chhatarpur. cap. tn. In C. State, Central 
months and at Bath during the summer. India, situated 120 m. S.W. of Cawnpon*. 
Ho grew enormously stout, and lived on The maiiiif. of cutlery forms the chief 
milk and vegetable diet so as to reduce industry. 

his size. Pub. many medical treatises. Chhattisgarh. name of one of tho dlsts. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly (1841-1915), Eng. In the Central Provs.. India, whicli in- 
theologian and O.T. scholar, b. In Loudon, chides the dists. of Raipur, Bllospur, and 
Ho was educated at Merchant Taylors* Sambalpur. The total area is 25,013 
School, and afterwards went to Wor- gq, m. Large Quantities of Indian com 
cester College, Oxford. Later ho went tc are cultivated. 

Gottingen, and studied the Gcr. theo- Chhindwara. or Chindwara, dist. in tiic 
logical methods. At Oxford he won the Central Provs., India, with an area of 
chancellor’s medal for tho Eng. essay, and 4630 sq. m. Tho cap. tn. is C., situated on 
in 1869 became follow of Balllol College, a plateau rising 2200 ft. above sea levoi. 
He was appointed rector of Tendring In and 70 m. N.W. of Nagpur. The climate 
Essex in 1881, where he remained until is generally considered healthy, 

1885, when he \vas made prof, of the Chhota Udaipur, state in Rewa Kaiitha, 
interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oriel in Gujarat, Boml^ Presidency, India. 
College, Oxford, which x) 08 t also held a with an area of aiKmt 870 sq. rn. Tlie 
canoury at Rochester. In 1889 ho de- country Inlly, with a thick growth ol 
livered the Bampton lectures at Oxford, forest, and the climate in most t>arts is 
He was a member •of the O.T. revision unhealthy. Chhota Udaipur is tho cap. 
company, and joint editor of tho Enci/cto- Chiabrera, Gabriello (1552-1637). It. 
psedia Btblicaf 1899-1903. Ho was also poet, b. at Savona, and founder of the 
in earlier years editor of the O.T. portion lindaric school of poetry. Ho wrote 
of the Variorum Bible, and organ ise<l tho many odes, lyrics, anti canzonetti, whicli 
theological part of the original Academp. are fall of inytliologic allusions and 
In 1908 he resigned hls post as prof. affectatioiiH, tho error of the times in 
He was author of many books and whicii lie lived. Ills beat poetry is to be 
lectures, the most lnix>ortaut of w'hich fouinl in tlie ramonetti and scherzi written 
are The Prophecies of Isaiah (1880-81); for music. Some of his canzonetti, like 
Expositiem of Jeremiah and Lamentations the anacreontics of Ronsard, are most 
(1883); Book of Psalms (1884, 1888); elegant and graceful. Some of hls 
J(A> and Solomon (1887); Jeremiah, his epitaphs have been trans. by Wordsworth. 
Life and Times (1888); The liallounng There were eds. of his lyric work pub. in 
of Criticism (1888); Aids to the Devout Romo (1718), Venice (1731), Leghorn 
Study of Criticism Introduction to (1781), and Milan (1807). All tho reat 

Isaiah (1895); Isaiah (1897-99); Jewish of hls work has long sunk into oblivion. 
Beliffioua Life in Post- Exilic Times (1898); Chlaohou, see Tsinotao, 

and Critica Bibhca (1903). Chiamdo, see Ciiamdo. 

Cheyne, Sir William Watson (1852- ChJana. Val di (In It^dy), one of tbu 
1932), Scottish surgeon and author. Ho most fertile spots in Titkcany, situated 
was associated at King’s College Hospital about 25 in. S. of Arezzo. It possesses a 
in London with Joseph Lister, afterwards watercourse, partly natuml, fiartlv artifl- 
Lord Lister, ^Is former teacher at cial. About the end of the elguteenth 
Edinburgh. Ho went out as consulting century engineering ofieratlons wore 
surgeon m the 8. African war. Ho was started so that tho waters of tho R. C. 
the author of a great number of hooks on should discharge themselves into the Arno 
antiseptic surged ; arranged, with Burg- as well as the Tiber, thus helping to drain 
hard, a Blanvat of Surgical Treatment the valley. 
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Chianfu, or Kianfu, tn. in Kiaii^si prov., 
China, situated ou a trib. of the Kiin II. 

Chiang Kai-shek (b. 188H). Chinese 

marshal, b. in Ningpo. Whilst ( 4 Uite a 
youth ho Identlfled hiinsclf with the 
Kuomintang, but it was not until he was 
thirty -four that he gained a position of 
prominence by being appointcrl to the 
headship of the Whampoa Cadet School. 
At this period Borodin, the Russian 
Soviet agent in China, dominated Chinese 
affairs in an endeavour to model the 


of the Military A ffairs Commission : but his 
power again declined in 1933 when Dr. 
Sun-fo, son of Sun Yat-sen, became 
president of the Yuan (legislative body). 
C. apparently favoured closer relations 
with Japan, but Soong, the foreign 
minister, wanted better relations with 
Britain and America. But later, as C.'s 
lectures tn the Officers* Training Corps at 
Killing in 1934 showed, he cited Japap 
as the flagrant and inevitable enemy of 
China and made it his dominating mission 
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c ountry on Soviet iiiic^. Wlien Sun Yat- 
sen d, in 1925 C*. uiis appointed coiii- 
mander-in-chief, but he was to some 
extent under Russian iutlucnce and the 
Russian Soviet general. Culen, was his 
chief of staff. Inwards tlie end of 1925 
he waged a successful campaign against 
(*hen Chlung-mlng, whicli led to the 
formation of the Nationalist Oov. In 
the following year he set up an adminis- 
tration at wuchang. IHm success was 
due 08 much to an army of trained 
agitators who prepared the way for him, 
as to his skill at arms. His succession 
of victories and growing prestige stimu- 
lated in him a desire to throw off all 
external restraint and to give his eauRo a 
truly Chinese national character; and to 
this end he cleared the country of his 
Russian advisers. In 1927, however, ho 
retired, but on the anniversary of the 
revolution, Oct* 10. 1928 ho assumed 
office as president. In 1931, under the 
gov. of Lm-Shen, he was raado president 


in life to unite China — a strange conversion 
after having spent ten years waging a 
scries of civil wars against hJs own people. 
By this time he was com mander-iu -chief 
of all the forces of China, president of 
the National Military Council, president 
of the National Aviation Conimission, 
‘Tsungtni’ or director general of the Kuo- 
liiiutang, and, in fact, as popular leader, 
til uplte of his lncousl^tent politics, of 
the rank of Mussolini or atalln. He is 
psychologically a strange man — a Christ- 
ian imbued with a graiilte-hard puritan- 
ism, a disciplinarian who seldom laughs 
and has no relaxation, a man of infinite 
patience, calm, stubborn, and secretive. 
It may be noted that the members of his 
wife’s family, the uotabJo Soongs, are 
Methodists. There seems to be no doubt 
tl.At his aj'parently defeatist attitude of 
supine sub^idssion to Jap. designs In 
1932-33 was due really to his longer 
vision and his realisation of the neoessity 
of uniting China before pursuing his real 
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Olid — ^the expulsion of Japan. Jle has of bis works was pub* in 11102. The 
done more than any other man In China Sttidi Shakespeariani is a collection of his 
to instil into tho Chinese a sense of papers on Shakespeare, 
national unity and to inspire them to Chiaroscuro (Lat. clarus, bright, and 
fight as a united nation, even if they ohsewrus, dark), in painting, a term used to 
are repeatedly defeated — for C., like the express the art of reproducing colour in 
soul of his country, thinks in terras, not Hffut and in shadow, so that the one is 
of decades, but of centuries. lie became always present in the other. It la C. which 
president of the Executive Yuan in gives perfect iiroportlon to a picture, ami 
1935 and was president of China from only the great masters, such as llaphael, 
1943 until 1949. Jly 1937 C., Jn scv. Titian, Correggio, and Rembrandt, have 
hanl-fought campaigns, succeeded in attained to it. See also Engraving. 
unifying China once more under the , Chiastolite, variety of the mineral anda- 
Kuomintang. and in the Second World lusite ig.v.), which consists of silicate of 
War he continued to lead until the defeat alumina. Crystals of C. are long, narrow, 
of Japan. But thereafter Ins political aud grey or white in colour. When 
fortunes sulTered eclipse owing to the broken across they often exhibit a eruei- 
maladministration of the Kuoinlntang form pattern, and cut and polished 
Gov. and the incapacity of the Nationalist crystals, giving a black gross on a lighter 
generals in face of tho Communist in- ground, are often worn as omuJets bv 
vasion. Following the los.s of Manchuria Sp. peasants. This pattern is caused l>v 
and Peiping, C. sought peace with the the fact Jthat the outer portion encloses a 
Communists (Jan. 1949) but without darker one of regular geometric form, 
success owing to the ‘no surrender* C. is mot with in certain slates altered bv 
attitude of C. and a group of hi.s adherents, the intrusion of igneous r<)ck. 

See R. Payne, ('hiang Kai-shck: the Chiatingfu, or Kiatingfu, In S/eeh\Aan 
Generalissimo, 1948. prov., China, tn. situated on the r. b. of thei 

Chiangi^n, or Kiangyin, tn. In the prov. Min R.. where it joins tho Tatu R, It 
of Kiangsii, China. It stands in a stronglv d centre of the silk-wenving Industry, 
fortified position commanding a narrow * Chiavenna, tn. in Lombardy, Italy, on 
part of the Yangtzekiang, distant 80 in. the little K. Mora, not far from Luke 
ftrom Shanghai. Como. It commands a view of the 

Chianti, group of mts. in Italy, near famous Splugen and MnJoja passes, and 
Hlena, belonging to the Apennines. Tho looked upon as one of the keys of N, 
slopes arc occupied by vineyards, olive Italy. The Splngcii route runs N 
and mulberry plantations, and a cole- from to Coire, and a new road wjis 
brated wine takes its name from it. made by tlie Austrians in 1819. CeJe- 
ChJaochou, or Klaoehou, sec T.sr NOTAG. brated for its breweries, and carries on 
Chiapas, I'aclflc state of .Mexico, trade witli Switzerland, l^op. 5000. 
bonnded on the W. side bv Vera <Jruz Chjayukuan,orKiayukwan, tn. of Kansu 
and Oaxana, area 28,700 vij. m. It Is prov. in China, situated at the W. end ot 
mountainous, especially in the N. and the Great wall, near Suchow. 

S.E., one of the highest peaks being Chiba, city of Hondo, Japan, situated 
Tacana, 13,940 ft., an active volcano, and on Tokyo Htiv, 20 m. E. of Tokyo. r>op. 
another, the Soconusca, 7450 ft. On the 41,500. ^ ^ , 

E. side stretches an undulating plateau, Chibohas, or Muyscas, one of th» 
weU wooded, with a plentiful water supply, civilised nations of H. ^Unerlca, whose* 
Agrionlturo and fnilttarming flourish, and kingdom at the time of the comtuest 
8 tiQck -raising is an important industry. coii.siste«l of tho plateau of Cundinamareu 
Cap. is Tuxtla Gntk*rrcz. 080,000. and .some surrounding ili.sLs. of Colombia. 

Chiaramonte, tn. of Sieilv, 8ituate<l The nation was divided into two separate 
30 m. W. of Syracuse; it Is noted for It.s state.s, whii h weni hostile to one another, 
wine trade. Pop. 16,000. One was governed by tho eipa, or king. 

Chiari, tn. of Italy in Lombardy; 14 m. of Bacata, and the other by tho saaue, 
W. of Brescia. In 1701 Prince Eugene or lord, of Ramiriqui and Ilun.sa. Their 
of Savoy here defeated the Fr. and total pop. amounted to over one million. 
Spaniards. There are niannfs. of silk They now no longer exist having been 
and twist. Pop. 13,000. overthrown in 1.538. Evidence of their 

Chiari, Pietro (1700-88). It. writer, great culture Is seen In tholr stone temple.s, 
who was b. and d. at Brescia. He started highways, statues, suspension bridges, 
hl8 career as a Jesuit priest, but .soon their beautiful gold and silver work, 

became a writer of plays, of which ho also their weaving and dyeing, 
producedsixty In twelve years, r;mnme.di6, Chioa, colouring matter of an oraw* 
pnb. In 1 756-62, and Nttova Raccoltn ( 1 762). rod sha de which is obt fiiiied from a native 
are full of absurd Intrigues and plots, Plant ( Sianonia Chxca), and made into a 
and abounding in Irrogolar Invention. pigment t.y the Indian# of the Upper 

Chlarini, Giuseppe (1833-1908), It. poet Orinoco and Rio Negro; it is used by them 
and critic, b, at Arezzo. For some time to adorn their bodies. ‘#ho name Is also 
he was tho director of the lyceum at us^ for a beer in S. AmeracA. 

Leghorn, and te 1884 was made director ^.Chioacolt, tn. of Indl^ in tho Gaiijam 
of the Liceo Umberto I. at Rome. His dJ8t.^of the Madrw Pro^denoy, situated 
poems are full of charm and tenderness, on the R. Languliya. It Is a holy town 
especially his In Memoriam (1875), and of the Muslims of India. It was onw 
Laerymm (1879), and the influence of famous for rnMiins, but the Industry is 
Cardiicci Is felt, whMwe p^elples he op loofl^r carried on. Thw aro' sev. 
stfongly advocated. A complete ed. old Moslem mosques. Pop. 18,600. 
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Ghioago* cap. of Cook co. in the state of 
lUluois, U.S. A. It llo« on the extreme 
•S.W. shore of Lake Michigan, its lat. 
being 41® 53' N. and its long. 87“ 37' W. 
Its distance W. of New York is about 
Jill 111 ., and N.W. of" Washington about 
100 III. less, f The city occnpies an im- 
portant position, being a large railway 
centre, and consequently carrying on an 
enormous trade viitti other largo places, 
so that it is now the K(*eond city of the 
I'.S.A. The arcaof C. Is aliout 204 sq. in., , 
and it is built along the slum*, of Lake | 
Michigan. The land on which it is biiilO 
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is cxtreineJy Hut, scaiccly rising aiiove the 
level of the lake. Tlic It. divide.s it 
into dists. known as the N., W., and S. 
parts, eharaeterlsed by long, regular, and 
straight Btrcets. Oreal improvements 
have been made to the old city, although 
some slum dists. remain tStrccts have 
be*'n widened, bridges built, and boulc- 
Aards eoDStructed; land Jiaa been re- 
(laimed from tlu’ lake for the formation 
of new parks, bathing beiu lies, and lagoons. 
The bunine.ss quurti'r of the city lies in the 
S., and has a number of fine stn*cU, 
among the largest and most important 
being State, Madison. La Salle, Clark, 
Wabaah Avenue, and Uearborn, while 
Michigan Avenue, Grand Boulevards, 
Drexel, and Lake Shore Drive are some 
of the prill, ones in the residential quarter. 
Here the houses are mostly built with a 
framework of steel, as in the ease of those 
used as offices, the latter towering up to 


tremendous heights, and accommodating 
at the same time a large number of people. 
Among the most important buildings in 
the business quarter may be mentioned 
the Chamber of Commerce, which is 
fourteen storeys high. The city hall and 
court house is a double building, the 
erection of w'hich cost considerably over 
$4,000,000, aud close to it is a statue of 
ColuiubuK. Others of considerable Im- 
porttiiu e are the Board of Trade, a granite 
building with a lower over 300 ft. high; 
llic Bookery, the Tacoma, the Neiv York 
Life Insurance Building, and the Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank. The new Federal 
Building, occupying a complete block, is 
Bitualod quite close to the Urc;at Northern 
Hotel, the Manhattan, the Monadnock, 

I and tiie Monuu, four immense buildings, 

[ wliile the oihees of Marshall Field & 
(Company, the Masonic Temple, and many 
theatres and roneert halls are also worthy 
of note. In addition to these is the Audi- 
torium, containing a theatre and an hotel, 
the Art institute, containing a valuable 
collection of pictures and other treasure*, 
the public library, the Chicago Historical 
Society, ami the Newdiorry Library. The 
Chicago Univ. ig.r.), which dates from 
1892, was endowed bv John D. Rockefeller 
and has faculties of science, arts, coui- 
meree. and law. Jt is housed in buildings 
winch occupy 100 ac. of ground in the 
Midway IMaisance. The univ. has greatly 
developed in rcf'cnt years, notably on the 
medical side. There are also many other 
educational hiiildings, including .schools 
of theology, modieme, law, and sev. 
others. (/. is ivell provided with parks, 

; o<‘Cup:, mg m all over 8000 uc and con- 
' iieeted bv means of tlic boulevards. The 
chief of these ui(‘ Inncoln Bark at the end 
of laikc t^hore Drive and containing a 
statue of Lincoln ; Washington Park, which 
IS cc»niK'cted with Jackson Park by the 
Midway IHaisance, the latter park being 
the site of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition in 1893. The Field Columbian 
Museum was also situated in this park 
I until its new buildings beside the lake were 
completed in 1920, Among the W. side 
parks are Douglas J’ark, Ciartteld l*ark, 
which posKe.sses a eomservatorv, Hum- 
boldt Park, and Luke Front Park, wlikh 
1 joins the business quarter of the tn. There 
I are al.so many hospitals ami in.stitntioiis 
. of various kinds in this city, tlie chief 
; one being C’ook Co. Hospital: another is the 
Preshvterinn Hospital. The other insti- 
i tut ions inelnde Armour institute. Lewis 
1 Institute, Hull House, a siuial settlement 
j planned on the lines of T(»ynbee Hall, and 
mariv a.sy]umH, nurseries, ami iiomcs. 
The \YKter supply of the city is extremely 
I good, owing to the eou'-t ruction of a num* 

1 her of tunnels, tin* prm. of which extends 
4 m. into Lake Michigan, while the 
sewage of the citv is carried by a canal 
Info the Illinois IL This canal, which 
cost $75,000,900, was opened in 1900, 
and connects the C. R. with the Dea 
Plaines K., and finally with the Illinois. 
O. owes its great lidvanco in coimnei'dal 
activity to ^ts advantageous position. 
In addition to its being on the Great Intakes, 
it is In such a position as to be an extremely 
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good raUvva> centre, and, being served by 
twenty-seven railway systems, is by this 
means connected with all parts of the 
U.S.A. There are also steamship lines 
with regular services connecting it with 
other places on the lakes, while in 
addition it ranks among the largest 
commercial i)orts in the world — slnps 
of over 7000 tons being able to enter 
the harbour— t here is, in fact, no other 
Amer. <ity, with the exception of New 
York, that does a larger trade. C.’s 
retail trade, according lb the census of 
1029, amounted to $2,127,520,000 in net 
sales. The city’s foreign trade is mainly 
by rail through other ports, although 
vessels of less than 1-1 -ft. drauglit can 
reach V. Imports for the fi.scu] year 1934 
amounted to $29,021,000. Direct exports 
for the fiscal year 1934 were valued at 
$5,500,000. .Tiist X. of the mouth of the 
C. R., a new pier, 3000 ft. long, was 
completed in 1915. Ships can also moor 
in the riv. and its branches. 'J'he chief 
sources of the city’s wealth are grain, 
live-.stock, lumber, and meat; as for tliose 
products it liolds the premier place. The 
grain, wdiich htis reached a total of 

300.000. 000 bushels per annnin, consists 
chietly of corn, oats, and barley, and the 
enormous grain elevators are a teature 
of the city. The union stock-ynrds, 
which are situated in the S.W. part of the 
city, are also worthy of notice, as they 
constitute the largest live-stock market 
in the world, employing tis many as 
25,000 workers and having accommodation 
for himdreds of thousands of animals. 
In these yards the animals arc slaughtered, 
and largo quantities of canned meat, 
glue, butterine, and other prodmds are 
turned out from tliem. In addition to 
this all kiiuLs of nianufs. arc carried on in 
C’., including iron and sU'cl products, 
electrical machinery, foundry products, 
cars, agric. implements, clothing, bread 
and bakei-y, and furniture. Riinting and 
publishing are other important industries. 
Thousands of hnr\'e,sting machines arc 
itVade, the two largest firms being the 
Deering Company and the International 
Harve.stcr C’onipany, successor to the 
McCormick llarvestlngMai'liinc Company, 
and the largest mamifocturer of iigric. 
machinery in the world. I’uilinari, 
situated in the S. of C., is a model tn. 
built by the l^illinan Car Company, and 
here are the Pullman car works, at whic-h 
are produced the railway cars knowm by 
that name. The Western Elertric Com- 
pany is the largest iiianufact iirer of 
telephone equipment in the world. There 
ere In all about 1000 manufacturing work.s 
in C. The gov. of C. is regulated by a 
general chart.cr law’ of 1875, the power 
being vested in a council elected from the 
wards. The mayor, who is elected for 
seven years, is at the head of the council, 
and has the power of appointing single 
commissioners to rule the different depts., 
all of which are under the power of the 
council. The growth of pop. in C. is 
remarkable, its increase during the period 
1890-1930 being from 503,000 to over 

3.000. 000. It is now the second largest 
city in the U.S.A. and the fifth largc.st in 


the world. There Is also a large per- 
centage of foreigners In the city, including 
Itohemiaus, tiers.. Swedes, Norwegians, 
J’olos. Its., and Itussians; indeed, In 1910 
little over a quartor of the pop. wer^ of 
Amer. birth and descent. The origin of 
the name of the city Is uncertain, but is 
said to bo derived from Ojihan sfie-kag-onu, 
meaning ‘wild onion place.’ The site 
wius in 1073 visited by Joliet and Mar- 
quette, and, utter the giving up of a 
piece of land to the gov. near the cud of 
the next century. Fort Dearborn was 
built ill 1803. Id 1812 the Indians 
massacred the settlers. C. was rebuilt 
very shortly alter wards, and by the year 
1837 had received its charter as a city 
In 1871 nearly the whole city was swept 
by lire, and the loss was tremendous. It 
was, however, soon restore*!, and was 
fnrmslicd with buildings of much better 
construction. In May 1880 occurred the 
llaymurket riot in w’hich a bomb was 
thrown among the, police force w’ho were 
trying to put down' an anarchist meeting, 
called owing to troni)lcs in the labour 
world Owing to the low number of 
Kuropcan immigrants during the years 
of the First World War, there W’a.s a 
great infiiix of unskilled Negro labour 
from the S. Difliculties caused by tin* 
return to normal conditions and the l>a«l 
state of housing combined to cause n 
serion.s race riot in 1919, when, on one 
day, 38 people were killed and 643 lnjure<l. 
From about tlio same period dates C.’." 
extraordinary crime wave. C. has never 
been a city noted for its orderliness, which 
considering the mi.xeil pop. and the large* 
element of rough charaetcr.s emidoycfl in 
slaughtering yanis, packing mills, etc., is 
hardly to be expecte*!; hut from a time 
rouglily coincidental with the enforce- 
ment of prohibitum, criniD and violence 
alarmingly intrewKed. Gambling and 
bootlegging were the two main factors of 
violence in tlie city, and enmity bctw’cen 
rival gangs led to frequent shootings, the 
police or any one else inclined to interfere 
lieing also shot down. During the First 
World War (^. attracted attention througli 
the anti-war, anti-Hrit. attitude of its 
mayor, Wm. Dale Thompson, who was 
first elected In 1915. In 1935 C.’s 
revenues were *1 isorganijsed as the result 
of the worst economic *leprcaaion in the 
hist, of the city. The full elTeet of the 
depression of 1929 struck C. in the period 
of a g«*neral reassessment of real property 
to remove great iiu'Ciualities of tax burden, 
and *)ii Jan. 1, 1934, tlio gross city debt 
was S383, 158,009 or $113 /ter capita, not 
a hcavv tiiirdi'ii if coinpareil with that of 
X’^ew York, hut vexatimts on account of 
deflci<*Tit and disorgariistd rcvemic. In 
May 193-t a fire broke out In the Union 
stock-yaids, ami, spreading through forty 
blocks of (he S. side, atone time threat- 
ened (lie whole city. This was the most 
disastrons fire in C. since that of 1871, tho 
most important nieat-[)acklng oentro in 
tho U.S. being destpoyedf the total 
damage being estiTnaUMl at $25,000,000. 
The land area of C. lu 1946 was returned at 
132,297 nc. O. is tho licaidquartcrH of one 
of the six army areas. To 1920 ttia 
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pop. was 2,701,705, in 1030 3,376,438. 
nud In 1040 3,306,808. See K. G. Mason, 
Karly Chicauo and Illinois^ 1890; J. 
Kirkland, The Story of Chicago^ 1892-94; 
K. 1). Sullivan, Look at Chicago, 1930; 
K. 1.. Mastors, The Tale of Chicago, 1933; 
F. Mather, The Making oj Illinois (rev. 
ed.), 1042. 

Chicago Heights, in. in co. Cook, 
Illinois, U.S.A., 25 in. S. of Chicago. It 
has manufs. of chemicals, stoves, boilers, 
lurnituro, and pianos. Pop. 22,231. 

Chicago River, which runs W. from 
Lake Michigan, is of great commercial 
importance, and with regard to its 
harbour is one of the greatest In the world. 
It is perhaps the most lirn>ortant of tion- 
tidal rivs. of its length, having about 15 m. 
of navigable channel. 

* Chicago Tribune.* This popular Amer. 
daily paper, which entitles iteelt ‘the 
world’s greatest newspaper,’ is one of 
the greatest financial successes of the 
new'spaper world of to-day. P’arly in 
the nineteenth century there existed a 
tiny papt'r. The Gcyn of the Prairie, which 
was later merged into the Chicago 
Democrat founded by John Calhoun in 
1883, and from these aro.se the Chicago 
Tribune. The first l.s.suo wa.s pub. on 
Juno 10, 1847, only 100 copies being 
f)rlnted, and the earlv years of the paper 
were full of financed vlrM.s.situdes. On one 
occJision it became f .'inkiupt, but triuin- 
I»hantly overcanie Its difficulties and in 
less than two years paid off all its debts. 
In 1S5(> Joseph Medlll bouglit an interest 
in th«i Tribune with two other purchasers, 
l)nt it was not until 1874 that he took over 
the editorship from Horace White, who 
had been a part proprietor and ed.-m- 
chief since 1864. ^Mcdill’a g(‘nius raiscil 
the paper to a position of imwer during 
tlie many years it was under his control. 
In 1001 Josejih Medlll Patterson, grandson 
of Joseiih Medlll, Joined the staff of the 
Tribune, while his cnu.‘<in, Uohert Ilulher- 
ford Mct^ormick, two years later followed 
him. The united energies ami abilities 
of Iheeo two young men were responsible 
for the rapid rise in circulfitlon of the 
Tribune, and the serious attention they 
paid to advertising of a reliable oud 
reputable nature soon rai.sed the paper’s 
financial status to great heights. A 
feature of the paper's foreign policy in the 
>e^ira preceding Ameiiea’s entry into the 
Secona World War wivs Col. McCormick’s 
Isolationist and anti -Brit, attitude. 

Chicago, University of, was incoriioruted 
In 1802, the foundation being Initially en- 
dow’ed ]>y .Tohn P. Ilockeh Her, who acted 
through the Amer. Baptist Education 
Society. Suhscipicnt gilts from the 
founder have exceeded s;hb000,000, and 
the permanent emlowiuent is now over 
$50,000,000. The U. of C. is situated 
ou the Midway Plaisaiue in Chicago, 
Illinois, and occupies a number of im- 
posing buildings, among which may 
bo named the Wm. Balnoy Hari>cr 
Memorial Library, a specimen of Eng. 
Qotbic architecture, and named after 
the first president to whose genius the 
U. of C. owes Its Initial success. The 
Verkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 


Wisconsin, Is part of the univ., and Chicago 
bouse, Luxor, Egypt, w'as endowed by 
John ir. Rockefeller, junior, for $he 
furtherance of oriental study. Under 
the administration of Prof. Judaon, who 
succeeded Harper In 1906, medical 
research was advanced, and the Rush 
Medicn,! College became an organic part 
of the uulv. Later, in 1924, a clinical 
laboratory was built. In addition to the 
faculties of cla.sslcal, oriental, and literary 
studies and of branclies of science, there- 
are schools of law. of commerce and 
administration, and also a graduate school 
of social service administration. There* 
are summer schools and extension courses, 
and al.so a summer quarter session, 
incrcfisingly popuJar among graduate- 
students. The U. of C. is oiien equally 
to mcij and women, the total enrolment 
being over 12,00h. There is no religious 
discrimination among students, but the^ 
preshlent. and also a twri-thirds proportion 
of the trustees, are required to bo members 
of the Baidist Church. TIio number of 
profs, and instructors is about 600. In 
1930, in place of the traditional graduate 
schools and undergraduate college, a 
divLsionnl organisation wa.s cstab.. con- 
sisting of the college, four upper divs. in 
arts and sciences, ami the profe.s.sional 
schools. See T. W. Goodspeed, The 
Story of the University of Chicago, 1925. 

Chiohas, S. Amer. Pcoifie of tlic Gran 
Chaco, Argentina, who are not at all 
similar to the other tribes w’ho dwell in 
tlint region, and who are mostly of plun- 
dering habits. They have their own 
settlements, and cultivate the land in the 
tapper Bermojo dist., where they were 
known as ‘mltlinaes, ’ or Peruvian colon- 
ists. They iPes.s in a cloth which they 
weave theinselv'es from the llama wool, 
and the Incas are said to have employed' 
thorn in silver mines. 

Chichele, or Chicheley, Henry (1364- 
14 43), Eng. archbishop and founder of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford. Ho was ft. at 
Hlgharn Ferrers, Northampton, and was 
the youngest son of Thomas C. Ho was 
educated at Winchester, and went to 
Now College, Oxford, in 1387. Three 
times ho went as ambas. to Franee, and 
on his return the last time. In i 114, he was 
made archbishop of Canterbury. The 
offieia.1 record of his pontificate, 'i'he 
Pegi’drr of Henry Chichele, ed. by F. 
Jacob, was pub. in 4 voN. (1932b 

Chiohen. or Chlohenitza, ruined city 
In YucatAn, Mexico, 100 in. S E. of Merida. 
At one time it was apparently a place 
of religions import a net*, as rhero are- 
man v evidences of earlv civilisation In 
the time of the Itzas. a moat powerful 
Maya nation, who were still inhabiting 
the (ity at tlio time the Sp. conquest. 
There Is a nunuery. a castle, and a central' 
pyramid, the latter being 550 ft. sq., with 
a height of 70 ft. 

Chicherin, Yury Vasilievitoh (1872- 
1936), Russian statesman; was ft. in 1872 
in the prov. of Karaul Tambov; edncAted' 
at a higher e.ohool and at St, Petersburg 
Univ., and '*en entered the archiveai 
dopt. of the Foreign Office. Left thO' 
service In 1904, and went to Berlin,. 
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where he joined the Social Democratic | It Is a trib. of tho James R. , which it- 


party. Active for many years in the 
revolutionary movements of 'England, 
France, and Germany, he became, in 
1907, secretary of the foreign central 
bureau of the Russian Social Democratic 
rty. In that year he was banished from 
ussia in connection with a discovery 
of falslfled imssports. In England during 
the First World War he assisted Russian 
political refugees. After tho Bolshevist 
rising of Nov. 1917 he was lmx)rl8oncd 
in Brixton jail for having enemy associ- 
ations. In Jan. 1918 ho w^as released 
and banished, having been exchanged for 
Sir George Buchanan. In the following 
March he became teiriporary coinmlM- 
sary for foreign affairs, but proved more 
permanent than any other foreign 
minister in Europe. In 1922 he was 
chief of the Soviet delegation to the 
conference at Genoa. He spent most of 
1929 in Germany, was extruded from the 
Politburo by tlie Zinoviev party, and 
resigned. 

Chichester, cathedral city and municipal 
bop , cap. of W. Sussex, 28 m. W. of 
Brighton. A city rich in historical 
associations, it is situated on a plain 
between the S. Downs and tlie sea. The 
name is derived from the Saxon Cissuii- 
ceastcr, ‘Cissa’s Camp,' and called so 
after a Saxon king who took it in 491. 
Originally a Rom. station, it was de- 
molished hy tho S. Saxons towards the 
end of the fifth century. A wooden 
cathedral was erected at O. in 1108, 
and burnt down in 1114. Another 
cathedral Nvas built on the same site in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It repre- 
sents different periods of architecture, 
the cboir above the arcade and tho K. 
part containing excellent workmanship 
of the Early Eng. period. The special 
features of the cathedral lie in its nave 
with double aisles on each side, a detached 
campanile or bell -tower, and a number of 
portraitR of the Eng. kings from the time 
of the Conquest and of many bishops. 
The spire is 300 ft. high. Sir (Gilbert 
S<'Ott and others undertook tho restoration 
of parts of the building, such o.s the central 
lower, a portion of the N.W. tower, and 
Ihc spire. Early Decorated. Norman, 
Perpendicular, Early Eng., and Late 
Norman styles are all In evidence in this 
cathedral. The tn. itself has a fine 
market cross, octagonal in* structure and 
belonging to the ornate Perpendicular 
style. The bishop's palace and cloisters 
arc not far from the cathedral. Other 
buildings of interest are the church of 
St. OJave (Rom. workmanship), the 
OuJldhall (formerly a Grey Friars’ chapel), 
the church of St. Andrew (the poet Wfh. 
Collins was buried here), and St. Paul's 
^urch (a fine modern structure). C. has 
a fine catUe market, and the chief trade Is 
agrlo. produce and live-stock. Brewing 
and tanning arc also engaged in. There 
are Rom. romaiDS here. Pop. 15,000. 

Cbiokadee« ^aok-cap titmouse. Portia 
atrieapiUua, a native or N. America. The 
name is onomatopcelc, imitating the 

note of the bird. 

CUakalion^ny, liv^ of Virginia, U.8.A. 


loins 22 m. below City Point. In 1862 the 
battles of Fair Oaks, Mechanicsvllle, 
Gaine's Mill. Savage’s Station, White Oak 
Swamp, and in 1861 Cold Harbour, took 
place near the riv. 

Chiokamauga Creek, riv. which takes Its 
rise In Walker co., Georgia, U.S.A., and 
flows into the Tormessoe 6 m. above 
Chattanooga. Tho Confederates under 
Bragg defeated the Foderals under 
Rosecrans in Sept. 18G3 on the hanks 
of tho riA". 

Chiekasaws, tribe of N. Amer. Indians, 
allied to the Cherokees. They formerly 
occupied the N. Mississippi and parts of 
Alabama, but have since settled in 
Oklalioma, with autonomous gov. They 
were a very warlike race, and supported 
the PjUg. against tho Fr. At the cud of 
tho Civil war, they agreed to liberate 
their shiA^es. Of late 3 rcars they havt^ 
advanced considerably in culturt^, and 
many have read for degrees at Amor 
uni vs. The Iribo nurnlwrs 5000. 

Chfekasha, or Chicasaw, tn., Grady co.. 
Oklahoma, U.S.A., on the ClUcago, Hock 
Is., and Pacific railroad. Its industries 
include lumber, cotton, and cotton -seed 
oil. Pop. 14,000. 

Chicken, see Pf»t^LTRY and PorLTUv 
Kekpinu. 

Chloken-pox, mild, feveriHh, and in- 
fectious disease, coinrnon among children. 
It can be distinguished by tho appearance 
of small vesicles wldch may not be very 
numerous; tliese seldom become pustular, 
and dry up and drop off at about the 
fifth day. lonA'ing very little of thei pit- 
ting or scarring ^vhlch follows smallpox. 
It is not a dangerous disease, tho fever 
not being very Idgh nor lasting. The 
period of infection ends AAdicn all the scabs 
have disappeared, and Avhon the peraon 
affected lias had an autisoptlc bath. A 
theory of C. Is that It is a modification 
through vaccination of smallpox, hut it is 
not iiniA^ersally accepted. 

Chick-Pea, or Gram, the Cicer arietinum, 
Ieguminou.s plant cultivated in India and 
S. Europe for food. It Is bushy in habit, 
grows to a height of nearly 2 ft., has the 
pinnate leaves common to tho order, and 
the pods are short, oblong, and two- 
seeded; the flowers of this annual are 
solitary and are of a pale violet colour. 
The seeds arc about the size of an ordinary 
pea and bear a striking resemblance to a 
ram’s head, hence the specific name. 
When boiled they form a nourishing 
article of diet , or when ground and made 
into pea-soup. In summer the plant 
exudes little viscid drops from the stem 
and leaves, and on evaporation those 
leave behind crAstals of oxalic acid, to 
which its grateful refrirerating qualities 
ore due. Cajanus inadcua, a tropical 
ieguminnuB plant, in sotpotimos known as 
C., Its other names being (Uongo, or pigeon, 
pea and dahl. Its seotts also form an 
article of food, and ar^ frequently iiwhI 
in curries. 

Chlokwead, title shared by sev. plants, 
but It is applied particularly to the cary- 
ophylloceous plant, SUHlaria medUtt an 
ally of the stitchwort, from which It Is 
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(listinsruls^Gd by the double row of hairs 
ill each internodo. The flower is well 
known to please the palate of eagre-birds, 
and it is a peculiarity of S, media that It 
obllgrin^ly flowers the whole year round. 
Other familiar plants bearing the above 
name are members of different genera; 
thus, Cerastwm includes the field mouse- 
car C. (C. arvense), and the viscid mouse- 
car C. (C. viscosum), and the tropical 
genus Drymaria has a species known as 
{D. cordeda). Jlolnsteum mnbellatnni, 
yet another caryophyllaceona plant, is 
called in America the jagged C. 



Chiolana de la Frontera, tn. m Anda- 
Iiisin, tSpain, on the Lirio, 1‘2 ru. 8.E. of 
Cniii/. Near by is a ruined Moorish 
custle, and the mineral baths are much 
visited by the inhab. of Cadiz. Wines 
are exported, and linen and eartlienwarc 
goods are manufactured. Pop. 12,000. 

Chiolayo, most important trading tn. in 
N. Peru. Cap. of Lainheque prov., with 
30,000 inhab. and extensive sugar 
plantations. 

Chiole, see under Chenm.n'u-ou.m. 

Chloo, city of S.W. California. Sugar 
growing is ctirrled on in tho dist. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Chicopee: 1. Tn. of Hampden co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A,, on Connecticut U., 
4 in. N. of Spriupfleld. It has largo 
maniifs. of cotton (in the Uwight mills), 
lironzes, artillery, swords, tools, and 
motor cars. Pop. 41,500. 2. Hiv., in 

tho S. of Massachu-setts, which tlows in a 
westerly direction to join tlio Connecticut 
U. on Its 1. b. 4 rn. N, of Spnngflold. 

Chicory, Succory, or Cichorium I ntybuSt 
Is a composite plant common to the 
Mediterranean and Kurone, ana is in the 
same genus as the endive. Tho whole 
)Iant is bitter and aromatic, and the 
caves as well as tho root have been used 
in medicine, In tho form of a decoction, 
as a tonic bitter and diuretic. The leaves 
are large and succulent, and are often 


Chieti 

grown without light, when they become 
tender and delicate, and form a pleasant 
winter salad. But the cultivation of C. 
is carried on more for the sake of tho 
roots than for tho leaves, and those carrot- 
shaped parts of tho plant are dried, 
roasted, and ground, and then mixed with 
coffee. It is much cheaper than coffee, 
and is sometimes used as a substitute. 

Chicoutimi, tn. of Quebec, Canada, in 
c*o. of saiiio name on 11. Saguenay, 111 m. 
N.F^. of Quebcf. It hiis a largo saw- 
milling industry. Pop, 3.500. 

Chicova, vil. and fort of Portuguese 
K. Africa, in a plain of the same name, 
on the Zambesi K., 220 m. N.W. of Senna. 
The plain is fertile, and there were 
formerly silver mines. 

Chidambaram, Chilambaram, or Chit- 
tambaram, tn. of S. Arcot, Madras. 
India, 21 ni. S.W. of Ciiddalore. It is 
a religious centre for tho wiiolo of S. India 
and Ceylon, tho most important among 
the numerous temples being that of Siva. 
The tn. was of some strategical importance 
during the wars of the Carnatic. Pop. 
22,.500. 

Chidley, see Ciiudlkigh. 

Chief, in heraldry, one of the honourable 
‘ordinaries,’ which occupies ouc-thlrd of 
the upper part of tho field, defined by a 
horizontal line. 

Chiemsee, lake of Upper Bavaria, 
fJermany, 40 in. S.E. of aiunich. It lies 
1050 ft. above sea level, is about 12 in. 
long and 7 wide, ainl has an area of 34 
sq. m. The greatest depth is rather over 
500 ft. On the lake are the is. of ITcrron- 
worth, Franenworth, and Krautliisel. 
fed by the R<. Aclicn and Prien, and it 
discharges it« surplus water by the Al/ 
into the Inn. 

Ch*ien-Fo-Tung, sec t.'.vvKS OP a 
Thousand Bin>DHAs. 

Chieng-mai, or Zimme, tn. of Siam, in 
the Laos loiintry, on the Me-ping R., 
180 in. N.h. of Moulnicin (Burma). It 
is a centre of the trade in teak, the 
.surrounding forests of wliieh are, however, 
becoming exhausted. 

Chieri, tn. of Turin prov.. Piedmont. 
Italy, standing on a hill 3 m. S.E. of Turin. 
Formerly a fort. Tho most interesting 
building in the tn. is the ehurch of Santa 
Maria della Scala, built in 1406. There 
arc luamifH. of textiles. P(M). 13,700. 

Chieti: 1. Prov. of S. Italv. on the 
Adriatic, .^rea 1138 sq. m. ^Ihe pi-ov. 
is very mountainous, and was origin 
allv known as Abru/.zo Citeriore. lh>p. 

385.300. 2. Cai». citv of prov. of the 
.same name, Abruzzi e Molise, IHily, 
built on a hill near the Peseara. 40 m. K, 
of Ac}uila and 8 m. from the Adriatic. It 
is an archicplscopal .seat, and contains a 
fine Gothic cathedral, a lyceum, and a 
theatre. It Is built on tho site of the anct. 
Rom. Teate, numerous remains of which 
still exist, including a large theatre and a 
gateway, Teate w'as the chief city of the 
Marrucinl. In 1624 St. Gaetano founded 
hero the oi'V'r of the Theatines. Cloth 
and silk arc i.;.mufactured there. Altitude 
1070-80 ft. Mean temp, for year, 56*3® P. ; 
summer, 71-8® F.; winter. 41-0 P. Pop. 

30.300. 
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Chiffchaft, or Lesser Pettyohaps (Phylloa- 
copus rufus), small sonff-blrd, one ot the 
earliost summor visitants to Britain, and 
nearly alliod to the willow-wren. The 
head, win^s. and baok arc prrccnlsh-ash 
colour and the nether parts yellow-white. 
Pettychaps is a name sometimes civen 
to the garden warbler {Sylvia hortensis). 

Chi£;aer« see CinooE. 

Chief, name of a distimruished It. 
family. Anion^ Its most famous members 
have been: 

Agostino (1465-1520), the founder, a 
celebrated Rom. banker, b. nt Siena; 
settled in Romo in 1485 and became 
enormously rich, his income being esti- 
mated at about 16 700,000 per annum. He 
was a patron of many famous artists, 
including Periuzf, Perugino, Sobastiano 
del Pombo, and Raphael. See Ayostino 
Chiaif il Maynifico^ by Cumonl (1881-83). 

Fahio, pope (1652-67), better known os 
Alexander VII. Ue w'os prominent in 
the Jansenist controversy, declaring for 
papal infallibility. He was involved In 
a dispute with Louis XIV. of France, 
who sent an army to sack Avignon. He 
was responsible for the colonnade of the 
Square of St. Peter. 

Flavio (1810-85), cardinal. Began life 
as an officer in the papal noble guard; 
m 1848 took orders and became bishop 
of Mira; In 1850 became papal nuncio at 
Munich; In 1856 was papal representative 
at the coronation of Alexander II. of 
Russia: in 1861 became papal nuncio at 
Paris, and in 1873 was created a cardinal. 

Chigirin, or Tchigirln, tn. of Russia 
in the Kiev region of the Ukraljilau S.S.R. 
It is .situated on the R. Trasmin, 20 m. 
VV. of Krilov. Pop. 11,000. 

Chigneoto Bay and Isthmus, inlet and 
neck of land which form the N. extremity 
of the bay of Fundy. 

Chignoia, tn, of Lombardy, Italy, 
situated 16 m. N.E. by E. of Piacenza. 
Pop. 5000. 

Chignon (Fr. chignon, nape of the neck), 
fttrm of hairdressing adopted by women 
about 1780, and again about 1870, con- 
sisting of an enormous coil of hair, folded 
round a pad, and worn in the nape of the 
neck of at the back of the head. 



Chigoe, Chigger, Jigger, and Sandtiea 
are names applied to the SarcopsyULa 
penetrans, a species ot Aphaniptcra which 
Is native to S. America and the W. 
Indies, but has extended its travels to 
other lands through ^he agency of man. 
The female of this flea, which is smaller 


and has less powerful limbs than the 
common flea, buries the hinder part 
of its body under the skin of the human 
body, and when this portion of Its 
anatomy swells It discharges numerous 
eggs into the host. The result of this 
process is froqueiiUy fraught with serious 
and even fatal danger to mankind. S. 
gaUinacea, a kindred species, attaches 
itself to the eyelids of the poultry of 
Ceylon. See also Flea. 

Chlgwell, urb. dist. of Essex, England. 
13 m. N.E. of London, on the borders ol 
Ilalnault forest. It contains a grammar 
school at wlilch Penn was a pupil, 
founded in 1621) by Archbishop llarsnet 
of York, and enlarged in 1871. Tlie 
Maypole Inn appears in Dickens’s 
BamaJby Rudge. Pop. 18,000. 

Chihli, or Chili, or Peohili, pn)v. of 
China, see Hopei. 

Chihuahua: 1. The largest state of 

Mexico, bounded on the N. Ijy New 
Mexico, on the S. by Durango, on tlic 
E- by Coahuila and Texas, and on the \V. 
by Sinaloa and Sonora. Area 80,098 sq. 
m. On the W. the country is traverseni 
by the Sierra Madro or Mexican Cordillera, 
and In the E. lies the Mexican plateau, 
and the depression known as BoJsdn de 
Mapimi. The chief industry is stock- 
raising, but mining Is (mrried on, the 
chief minerals found being silver, gold, 
and copper. The soil is fertile, the chief 
products being maize, wheat, beans, and 
recently cotton. Pop. 490,000, cf>nsisting 
chiefly of mestizos (half-l)reeds) an«l 
Indians. 2. Cup. of the above state, on 
the Mexican (cutraJ railway, situated at 
an elevation of 4650 ft. The city was 
foimded in 15.‘)0, and has hovomo an 
important centre of trade and silver- 
mining enterprise. There are cotton and 
woollen mills, and some tine buildings, 
Including a i)€ar. church, Jesuit college, 
a mint, and a prison. Hidalgo and 
Allende, leaders of the revolution of 1810, 
were executed here, and a monument 
to their memory stands in the public 
square. Pop. 60,000. 

Chikislar, port of Turkmenia, Russia, 
on the K. cojist of the Caspian Sea, N. of 
the month of the Atrek, 200 in. S.E. of 
Krasnovodsk. 

Chilambaram, see C’liiUAMBArtAM. 

Chiias, fort. tn. of N.W. Frontier Prov., 
Pakistan, on U. Indus, 35 m. S.W. of 
Gllghit. The cap. of a small st^ito lying 
bctw’oen the N. frontier of Kashmir and 
the Indus, it occupies an important 
inlllt.ary position with regard to the 
Kashmir-C^llghlt route, and was occupied 
by the Brit, in 1893. 

Chilblain, Frostbite, ot Kibe {Krythema 
pernio), local inflammation of the skin, 
which appears on the hands and feet 
more rarely on the nose,' cheeks, and ears. 
It chiefly affects children (girls rather 
thon boys) and old pcoplo, ninl occurs in 
cold weather. It is due to exposure to 
the cold and to bad circulation. It Is 
attended with redness and swoUing, the 
centre of which deepohs t.o a purplish 
hue. In Rovero cases, small vesicles rise 
on the surface of the skin and ulceration 
follows. Cs. cause intense irritation, and. 
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when chlllod and sud«lenly heated attain, 
are extremely r)ainful. It Is tfcncrally 
thought that they are due to dellclont 
nutrition or bad health, and therefore 
tonic ami outdoor exercise are often 
recommended as a remedy. The part of 
the body affected should l>o kept very 
warmly and loosely clad. The treatment 
Is to paint the (/S. with collo<lion, or an 
ointment consisting of chlorate of calcium 

drachms, pure vaseline .'1 oz. Lactate 
of cfilciuin in the form of an elixir may be 
taken thrice daily in teas{)oon doses. 
Alcohol and excess of salt in diet should be 
avoided. Warm electric baths have also 
been urged as n cure. Hroken f^s. should 
be kept scrupulously clean and dressed 
uith pure ointment or lint. 

Child. In structure and functioning 
the C.’s body is similar to that of the 
adult. Organs sindlar to those found in 
HU adult can he found in the child, and 
they will be found to function In a gener- 
ally similar manner. Differences can bo 
noticed in details, and the infant shows 
marked differences which become less 
marked as childhood progresses. The 
infant has, in proportion to the adult, a 
relatively large head and abdomen, small 
t borax and short legs, and long arms. At 
birth, the head is one quartet of the 
height, while li tiic u.du)i vt is only onc- 
cighth of the height. 

The skeleton of the chdd <liffcrs so 
much from that of an adult that an 
anatomist cnii, with a great amount of 
accuracy, determine the age of a skeleton, 
up to about twenty -four years. The 
difference, of coun-c, is greatest, as m 
all cases, in infancy Doncs consist of 
organic matt-or allied to lime salts lii 
the child the proportion of lime salts to 
organic matter is much smaller than it 
in the adult. Further, the bones of a 
child have provisions made for growth. 
A familiar example of this difference 
between the child and the adult is the 
fontaiiolJo, or ‘opening in the head.’ 
With the growth of the skull this dis- 
appears at aiioiit the eighteenth month, 
beoauso the bones growing irregularly at 
their edge.s meet and tit into one another, 
forming what is <*>illed a suture, since 
the bones look then a.** if they had been 
stitched together. Again, at birth many 
of the bones of the body are not formed. 
They consist then of long rods of eartilagt*, 
a tough siibstanee which <'an bo cut with 
a knife. Lime salts are ilepo.sited on 
these in deffnite places, forming bone, 
until they consist of a bony shaft coii- 
noctod tx> the bony extremities by plates 
of eartllfigo. .Ml through childhood the 
bone remains in this condition, but os 
maturity Is reax-hod the cartilage coAsos 
to grow as rajiidly as the bone, and 
finally disAppeurs. the extremities joining 
with the shaft, and growth of the bone in 
length stops. The hone grows In thickness 
also, by means of a Hurroundlng tough 
membrane, called a periosteum. New 
bone Is formed In the deeper portions of 
this, and at the same time the centre 
of the bone is absorbed, leaving the hollow 
wherein rests the bone marrow. These 
d1frerenc€»s give rise to peculiarities e.g. a 


C.’s bone may partially break (greenstlck 
fracture); whereas In the adult a break 
snaps the bone. In a child the bone may 
merely bend. Again, the extremity 
may be separated from the shaft by the 
breaking of the cartilage. This can only 
happen to children, and may have serious 
consequences, since it affects the growth 
of the bone. The teeth of the C. at birth 
arc hidden In the dental sacs, which are 
in the depressions In the jaws. 

Alimentary System , — The obvious point 
of difference between the infant and the 
adult with regard to the digestive organs 
is the absence of tccl.h. At birth the 
milk t<*eth are present In the gums, and 
teething usually commences at about the 
sixth month. The lower central incisors 
are the first to appear, and these are 
follow:ed between the eighth and tenth 
month by the four upper incisors. The 
two remaining lower incisors and the 
four first pre-inolars follow between the 
twelfth and fourteenth month. After a 
w'hile the four eye-teeth appear at about 
the eighteenth month, and after a fairly 
long interval the set of twenty milk teeth 
i.s completed by the appearance of the 
four second pre-molars at the ago of about 
two and a half years. This general order 
is not, of coar.-^e, universally true, hut in 
general it may be stated as such. In the 
same way the second dentition, pving 
rise to the permanent teeth, begins at 
about the sixth year, and eontlnucw 
at the rate of four teeth a year until the 
twelfth year, giving rise to twenty -eight 
teeth. The fall sot of thirtv-two is 
usu;dl.> eonudeted some time between the 
M^ventceiith and twenty-fffth year by the 
appearance of ihe wisdom teeth (the third 
molars). Another point which may be 
noted is that the stomach lies obliquely 
in infancy, so causing vomiting to be 
easier and aeiorapanlod by leas strain 
than it is in adults, Tlie capacity of the 
stomach, and thendore the amount of 
milk which is required for each feeding, 
may he taken in general as being as 
follows: at birth from 1 to H oz., at 
three months 4 o/,., at six months 6 oz.. 
at nine months 7 oz., and at twelve 
months 8 oz. Again, a C. at hlrth is 
unable to digest starch. This is due to 
the absence of saHym, and this, and the 
consequent powder to convert starch into 
sugar, only comes with the arrival of the 
tet'th. During the first nine months the 
child should he fed almost entirely on its 
mother’s milk. 'The .superiority of human 
milk over all other foods for Infant^, from 
the point* of view of digestibility and 
nutritive value, is the unquestioned 
verdict of all authorities, and »'e8ts upon 
experience. Indigestion and colic are 
perhaps the minor disorders Induced by 
hot tie-feeding, but the results, ospoclaily 
in ciiaes where bottle-feeding h injudi- 
ciously used may bo taken as adding 
greatly to the Infant mortality rates of our 
large tns. In those cases where artlilcial 
feeding mm.t be resorted to, the best 
substitute for human milk is some modi- 
ffcatton of cow*.s milk. In which the con- 
stituents are brought to a nearer pro- 
portion to those of human milk. MUk 
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is an eimilsiou. owim; its while colour body. It is not luliy developed, con- 
to globules of fat. The following table volutions following as the result of sense 
shows the varying composition of human impressions. The brain grows rapidly In 
milk compared with cow’s milk: size until the seventh year; the greatest 


} 

( 

Humnn Milk 

clue's Milk 

Oream 

j Fat 

• 1 

4 

; 

:i~4 

1 8-20 

3 Sugar . 

1 

7 


4-3 

! 4 

' Proteins 

i 1 

15 

i 

4 

3-4 

1 Salts 

. 1 

0 2 


0 7 

0 0 

j Water . 


87 3 


87 

81-72 

i 

i 

100 0 

I 

100 0 

100 0 


tow’s iidlk differs in this respect, too, 1 growth occurring during llie first year, 
that the protein containeil is not nearly 1 After this period grnw’th in weight slowdv 
so digestible as that in human milk, goi's on until the aitult stage is reached, 
a dense curd being formed in the t^’s It Is to allow for this growth that Mu' 
stomach, wdiile when fetl on human milk foiitanolle or ‘ opening in the head' occurs, 
a fioeculent, easily digestible mird is The skull around the brain case consists 
formed. To make cow’s milk of the of eight bones, partially developed at 
desireil uuality it must be diluted to birth, but all joined np in the adult. Tlu', 
reduce the proportion of protein, and tontanelle on the top of the head is the 
cream and sugar of milk adde<l. ('t)w’s last to close, and if it hits not closed by 
milk should invunnbiu be boded before the twentieth mouth, then either the 
being given to any child up t<» tiie age of brain is continuing growth, or rickets 
twelve years, owing to tlio very serious has iati rvenecl. liefoie birth the im- 
danger of tuberculosis At about the pressions reaching the brain arc few in 
seventh month .some a«lditIons of starch numb<*r. but a-s soon as the C. enters tlu' 
foods should be made once or twice a j woild. It is immersisl in a fiooiL of im- 
day. The.v should not result m a (liminu- pres.sions. These cause the hralu to 
tlon of the quantity of milk taken develop. 1'hc dilTereiit areas of the brain 
because they arc deficient in fat. Hetw’cen are all Inisv storing up impressions both 
the tenth and eighteenth months the scn.sorv si ml motor, and association fibre's 
chief food should still he cow's milk are laid down which bung the diffcu’cnt 
specially prepared with the addition of arc'os into relation with c'aeh other. It 
other foods, such as porridge, puddings, is easy to understand, then, tliat the 
eggs, etc. Up to the siMh >ear a large nervon^- "vsteni is uiiwStable and (ixcitahlc, 
amount of milk should be included in ! and t ha » the power of control is very feeble, 
the dietary, wdiich shciujil consl^it of four ! So hoailac-hc'*^. convulsions, screaming fits 
meals a da3\ School c hildren require | (‘tc., I'lin arl‘<e froiif trivial causes, and It is 
ahundant feeding, and «weetrnears arc* . tliciefoie, necessary to protect a C. from 
an excellent addition as they provide ' imiiatural exclfomont, and that the diet 
lioth sugar and fat. should not only be simple, but should 

/?eapt>afto/i cfud C/W*wfc/fioe. — The lungs I exelndc all stimulautfl, sueh as alc'ohcd. 
of a C. begin to expand with Its first coffee, and tea. Sleep, rc'st, and epdet 
cry* The process of inflation (hen goes on should be provided, and all possible forms 
very gradually, and the lungs do not of excitc'ment as far as possible, pre- 
attaJu their full expansion until the vented. In later cldldhood, lioth naturally 
sixth year. Fresh air and exercise are | nervous and rapidly growing c'hlldren 
essential for the possession of healthy j require very careful treatment, 
lungs, and at the same time, by proclueiiig , The urovHh of the child. — At birth the 
active movements of (he che^t and dia- I (?. shonhl weigh about 7 lb., although 8 
phragni, the action of the heart is aided, to 9 Ih. i^ not uncommon. Then a st^dy 
Clothes should l)e loose in cldhlhood, and increase in weight and height during 
free exercise of the voice should not only childhood. This growth Is not uniform, 
be allowed but encouitigcd. 1 During the first few days a loss in weight 


! ’ 

iio}/6 j 

OitlH 

First childhood . 

Up to 7 years 1 

Up to d to 7 years 

Later childhood j 

From 7 to 12 yeiir« I 

From 7; to 10 years * 

Adolescence 

12 .. 1.) j 

.. 10 1.3 .. ! 

Puberty 

15 16 

.. 13>„ 14 „ , 


Nenxnts Hygtem ,' — As has been stated occurs which Is made iif) by about the 
before, the head is relatively very big and middle of the second week. During the 
the face small Jn an Infant, and this large first five mouths the daily increase should 
size is doe to the brain, case. Its brain is he from | to 1 oz., and from 1 to | for 
enormons in proportiofi to the size of the the rest of the first year. At six months 

« 
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the weight should be doubled, and trebled 
at twelve inoiitha. At birth the infant is 
about 20 in. in length, and at the end of 
the first year it should bo 8 in. taller, 
although It ttikes six years to double the 
height at birth. The increase in height Is 
not OS useful os an index of health as the 
increase In weight. B^roin the appended 
table it may be noticed that with l)oth 
boys and girls the most rapid growth 
occurs during the first year. At about 
the sixth and eleventh years occur further 
periods of rapid growth. Boys are heavier 
fiud taller than girls at birth, and alwa.vs, 
excepting the thirteentii to fifteenth 
yeai’S when the girls aic lioavicr, having 
grown more rapidly hi weight Iroin the 
ele\enlb to the tljirtecntb year. Betwi'cn 


stage Is reached an infant has a great 
temleucy to take everything to Its mouth. 
Again, an Infant is sensitive to changes of 
temp. 81ght is present at birth, but the 
C.'s eyes may move independently, as 
may the eyelids, and there is no power of 
focusing. B’urtlier, they are usually only 
half open for the first few days, and a 
bright liglit may cause discomfort. 
Whether the C. really sees or not can 
only be verified when he follows a slowly 
moving objeet with his eyes. When this 
happens, then the C. begins to watch 
objects and persons, and soon begins to 
show pleasure m certain colours, thus 
showing the development of the sensation 
of colour. A sense of distance and 
conception of solidity depend upon u 


a«.k 


Iii»Y.S 


(Jmi^ 


llemh! \Ve.\\ihi j Weioht 


Birth 

20-6 inches 

1 7 55 lb. 

20-5 inches 

7-10 lb. 

(» months 

2.'>4 ., 

i 16-0 . 

25-0 „ 

15-5 

Vi .. 

29 0 

' 20*5 

28-7 „ 

19-8 „ 

18 „ 

30 0 „ 

1 22 8 ,. 

29-7 

22-0 ,. 

2 years 

32-5 

' 20-5 .. 

32-5 

25-5 .. 


35 0 ,, 

1 312 ,. 

3,5 0 ,, 

30-0 

4 

0 „ 

35-0 

38 0 „ 

34 0 „ 

■'» .. 

li*7 

412 .. 

41-4 .. 

39-8 .. 


441 „ 

451 .. 

43-0 

43-8 ,, 

" 

40 2 

‘ 19 5 

45-9 ,. 

48*0 

8 M 1 

4 8-2 ,, 

5 1 5 1 

IS 0 .. 

52-9 .. 

!) .. ! 

1 50 1 „ 

i »)0 0 , i 

49 0 .. 1 

57*5 .. 

10 ., 1 

1 52 2 

' co o ,, 

51-8 ., I 

04 1 ., 

It . 

1 54 0 .. 

; 72-4 „ 

53 8 

70-3 .. 

12 „ 

1 5.5-8 

1 79 S , 

57 -1 .. 

i 81*4 .. 

i:i „ 

58 2 .. 

88-3 „ 

58-7 ,. 

91*2 

14 

1 01 0 „ 

1 99 3 „ 

00*3 „ 

100 3 „ 

1 o 

j 03 0 

1 1108 ., ; 

: 01-4 

108-4 .. 


the twelfth and fourt<‘cnt]i years the girls 
are taller, but at all other limes the boys 
are superior in height and weight. It 
may further be noticed tiiat. tlic increase 
in weight tiikc's place between 1 he intervals 
of greatest increase In height. Here it 
may also bo pointed out that generally 
ebifdhoo<l can be divided into four 
periods ns shown in the table on p, .'Hit. 

The taldo above, from 77ir ChiJd : fiis 
Sahire and .\urfure, b\ B. Drum- 

mond (lOl.*)), .shows the increase in height 
nnd weight from birth to the fifteenth 
year. 

Mental />m7o/m?f;d. —At birth n f’. 
is unable to interpret liujiressions arriving 
8t the brain through the senses. The only 
« ay to j iidge as t o t he act i \ i t y of the scomis 
at birth is by the effects r»f stimulation 
an shown through movement. Taste is 
probably the first sense developeii. Since 
smell is so closely linked up with taste it 
may bo. and appears to lie, present soon 
after birth. The sense of touch, however, 
is present almost from birth. It is present 
ill a vague form before, and progresses 
rapidly. It Is particularly developed in 
the lips and the tongue, and afterwards, 
of course, develops until the hand 
becomes the organ of touch. Until this 


co-ordination of the senses of touch and 
sight. The sense of disteiice is very 
vague until the t'. is a few yeai'S old, and 
while the recognition of solid forms is 
developed rapiilly for near objects, this 
also remains vague for distant objeels. 
Hearing, again. Is abb<'nt at the time of 
birth, because there is no air in the drums 
of the ears. Loud sounds do not disturb, 
usually, until the thinl day or so, and, 
of course, this enables the C. lo sleep 
wiiliout being ilisturbed. The power of 
localising sound may be developed by tlie 
fourteeiitli day, but not to any very 
great extent. From this and other 
observations it may be s(>eri that the 
training of the eye shoubl be aided by 
tlie training of the iiaiui, and similarly it 
appears that speech depends oi. hearing. 
The lower senses, i.e. taste, siiioll, and 
toucli, of course, eiialde the C. to develop 
sen.siitions of hunger, thirst, W'armth, the 
wholesomeiiess of food, eb\ For a while 
after birth a C.'s movements may be 
clasNirted as eitlier random, refioxive, or 
instinctive, linndom ma^menU are com- 
mon in infam* nnd they seem to depend 
ncitlier upon will nor on any sensory 
stimulus. Among these might be noticed, 
the stretching of the limbs of a young 
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baby. Older children also Indul^ In 
these uiovcnicuts during sleep. Reflex 
movements arise In response to sensory 
stimuli and are present at birth. Swal- 
lowing, sneezing, and even the first 
cry at birth may be taken as examples 
of this class of movements. Instinctive 
movements also arise from sensory stimuli, 
but are more complex. They may not 
all be instinctive, thougli some are. 
Seizing, raising the head, and creeping 
may be taken as examples of this typo 
of movement. Seizing is possible at birth, 
and with great force, but an infant does 
not desire nor seize anything at sight, but 
only on coming into contiict with it, until 
the sixteenth to the eighteenth week. 
Similarly with tiie raising of the head. 
This is impulsively done during the first 
few weeks, but the will to raise the head 
to see things shows itself about the second 
month. 

The JVilL — From these movements 
which are independent of uill, the O. 
gradually assumes control over them, and 
wills to do them. 

Play being the natural outlet for a C.*s 
energj’^ is genenilly regarded now as being 
a preparatory exercise for life as it will bo. 
Since the human is highest in tlie scale of 
animals, the time given up to play should 
bo a long one. and is. It must, therefore, 
be seriously regarded when the subject 
of the C. and his developineiit is under 
consideration. All this leads to the fact 
that modern systems of odiicatiou need 
revision, and in the light of the .special 
study which is being made of C. life, 
progrt'ss in methods of education is being 
rapidly made. One need only point to 
the kindergarten and nursery schools, 
manna] and cookery centres, and the 
various clinics to see that there is a spread- 
ing tendency to view the C. as distinct 
from the adult in many ways. 

Social Services. — Nurseries, iiifaut wel- 
fare centres, pre-natal and post-natal 
clinics have ail been considerably de- 
veloped in recent years. Free milk and 
midday meals are provided by education 
authorities. The school medical service 
has been expanded to include treatment os 
well as inspection and to cover the system 
of part-time education iri) to the age of 
eighteen. In IJritain family allowances of 
.'i.s. per week are payable on hclialf of each 
(\ of school age in a family, cxcoiit the first. 
See Child Welfare and Labour. 

Education . — The Education Act of 1944 
marks an important step forward In the 
educational system, whicli is now recast 
into three stages, primary, secondary, ami 
further education. Facilities for technical 
education are being fonsiderably in- 
creased. The school -leaving age was 
raised to fifteen on April 1, 1947; us 
soon as poasihle It Is to he extended to 
sixteen. Part-time education Is to he 
compulsory for all up to the age of 
eighteeu. See under Children Aerrs; 

f jTTf-*ATIQy 

See W. B. Drummond, The Child: his 
Nature and Nurture, 191;) ; U. Crighton- 
Miller. The New Psychology and the Parent, 
1925; 8. Isaacs, Social Development in 
Young Children, 11937, and Intellectual 


Orowfh in Young Children, 1938; J. 8nillh 
and D. Paterson. Modern Methods of 
feeding in Infancy, 1938; O. lilihler, The 
Child and his Family, 1940; T. King, 
Mothercraft, 11th ed., 1943; J. Dailey, 
The Gift of a Child, 1946. 

Child Adoption, sex Adoption. 

Child, Sir Francis (1642-1713), Eng. 
banker. Became a freeman of the 
Gold8inith.s’ Company In 1664, ami, 
through his marriage Into a family of 
London goldsmiths named Wheeler, he 
inherited the Wheeler fortune and gold- 
smith’s business, lie was the founder 
of the banking business of C. & C^ 
In 1698 ho was elected lord mayor of 
London and M.P. (Whig) for Devizes. 
Subsequently ho was elected for a London 
constituency. In 1702 he became master 
of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and in 1727 
president of Christ’s Hospital, 

Child, Francis James (1825-96), .\mer. 
educationist and writer; b. in Boston, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A.. was educu-ted at 
Harvard Univ., and became prof, of 
rhetoric there in 1851. He became prof, 
of ‘ Eng. there in 1870, and remained on 
the faculty practically up the time of 
his death. He inado a speciality of 
studies in Eng. literature, editing a 
monumental ed. of Spenser. But his 
supreme achievement was t,o make him- 
self tlie w'orld aul.horily on anct. Eng. ami 
Scottish ballads. Ho pub. his first collc* - 
tion in 1857. Continuing bis rcsearcbes. 
he gathered together the largest extant 
collection of M8S. on the Kuhject and 
embodied the n'siilt of his studies in his 
famous book The English and Senitish 
Popular liallads, pul), from 1882 to 1808, 
Hirst In 10 ijarts (1882 98) and then in 
5 quarto vols.’ His other works inclmle 
an ed. of Four Old Plays (1848); a treatise, 
Observations on the Language of Chaucer's 
‘Canterbury Tales' (186.3). 

Child, Harold Hannyngton (1869-1945). 
Eng, scholar and historian of literature, 
b. at Gloucester anrl educated at Win- 
chester College and Bra.'^cnose College, 
Oxford. Dramatic critic ot tho Observer, 
1912-20. His long cormc(*tlon with The 
Times began in 1902 w'hcn he became a 
contributor to The Times Literary Supple- 
merit. He was an excellent scholar in 
Eng. literature. To the Cambridge His- 
tory of English Literature he contributed 
more than any other single writer except 
George Snintshiir}",- wliile for the Cam- 
bridge Modern History he wrote on Milton 
amt his age, and lie olso contributed 
to the Dictionary of National Hiography. 
An authority on Shakespeare he supplied 
the stage hists. of each play for tho New 
Cambridge Shakes/ieare. IHs Thomas 
Hardy (1916) is considered by some to he 
the best monograph on t hat writer. Also 
wrote Phil of the Heaih (1899), a novel; 
The Yellou) Rock (1939), poems; and the 
libretto of Vaughan Williams’s opera, 
Hugh the Drover. 

Childebert I., king ot the Franks C^ll- 
558). son of Clovis, inlierlted the kingdom 
of Paris; defeated Amalrio II., king of 
the Visigoths, at Narbonne in 531, and 
Sigismnnd, king of Burgundy, in 532. 

Childebert II. (570-95), klngof Austrasia 
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575-96; son of Sjtfbert and Brunhild. In 
593 he inherited Orleans and Burj?undy 
from his uncle G outran. 

Childebert 111. (5. 683). nominal king of 
Franks, 694-711; succeeded his father, 
Clovis III., but had no real power, the 
kingdom being in the hands of P6pin le 
Oros, mayor of the palace. 

Childerio 1., king of the Merovingian 
Franks, c. 457-81; succeeded his father, 
M6rov6o, and loft the throne to his soru 
Clovis I. 

Ghilderic II., king of Austrasia from 
656, and of Ncustria and Burgundy from 
6G9; succeeded bis father, Clovis II., and 
left the throne to his brother, Thierri. 

Childerio III., last of the Merovingian 
kii^s of France, 743-51 ; deposed by Pepin 
lo Brcf, and d. at St. Onier in 754. 

Childermas, festival of Holy Innocents, 
held on Dec. ‘28, to commemorate the 
slaughter of the children by Herod. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley 08‘27- 
1896). Brit, statesman, b. in London. 
After he left Cambridge Univ. he went to 
Australia, settled in Victoria, and became 
an inspector of schools. In 1855 he was 
a member of the tirst Victorian Cabinet 
as commissioner of customs ami trades. 
He helped considerably in the foundation 
of Melbourne Univ. In 1857 bo returned 
to England as agent-general for the colony. 
In 1800 he v'l.s ^ turned as IJberal 
member for Pontefract. In 1861 he was 
made a civil lord of the Admiralty, and 
first lord of the Admiralty in 1808, and a 
member of Gladstone's first Cabinet. In 
i 880 he was in Gladstone’s second adminis- 
tration 08 secretary for war, and as such 
was responsible for tlio rnillt^iry operations 
in the first Boer war in 1880, and the 
Egyptian expedition of 1882. At the end 
of 1882 he succeeded Gladstone as chau- 
cellor of the Kxchc<iiicr; his proposals for 
a conversion of consids were not carried 
out, and the defeat of Ids budget of 1885 
led to the do\MifalI of the ministry, though 
tho real cause was the national dissatis- 
faction \^ith the delays and mismanage- 
ment which liad ended in tho death of 
Gen. Gordon. At tho following general 
eleefJon he lost his seat, but was returned 
QS a Home Kuler for S. Edinburgh in 1886, 
ami joined Gladstone’s third ministry as 
home secretary. Ho objected to certain 
of the financial clauses of the fir-st, Homo 
Rule Bill, which were uithdrawn, II© 
retired from l^arliaincnt in 189*2. See 
S. Childers (his son). Life and Corre- 
spondence nj the fit. Hon. TI. C. E. Childers, 
1901. 

Childers, Robert Caesar (1838-76), 
Oriental scholar, educatc<l at Wadham 
College, Oxford; in 1860 entered the 
Ceylon civil service, acting as secretary 
to the governor, Sir Charles McCarthy; 
returned to F'mgland in 186 i, and in 1872 
became sub-librarian at the India Office*, 
London. In 1873 ho became prof, of 
Buddhist and Pali literature in Univ. 
(College, London. His numerous valuable 
works on oriental subjects include Pall 
text, with trans., of Khuddaka Paiha^ 
and his great Pali IHctitymrv (1872-75). 

Childers, Robert Erskine (1870-1923), 
author and rebel, son of Robert Ceesar 


C. Educated at Haileybury and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Junior clerk in the 
House of Commons, 1895-1910. Wrote 
an enthralling story of Gor. preparation 
for war. The Riddle of the Sands (1903), 
also vol. v. of ‘ The Times ’ Uistoru of the 
War in S. Africa (where ho had fought) 
(1907). Major in air force during tho 
First World War. Republican opposed 
to Irish Free State, his interest In Ireland 
being derived from his mother — a Barton 
of Glcndalough, co. Wicklow; where, after 
acts of rebellion against the new Free 
State, he was captured, Nov. 10, 1922. 
Executed at Beggar’s Bush Barrackf, 
Nov. 24. 

Child-killing, see Infanticiuk. 

Children Acts, 1908, 1933. Tho 1908 
Act, which is popularly known as tho Chil- 
dren’s Cliarter, was introduced into tho 
House of Commons in Feb. 1908 by yir 
Herbert (later V’lsfount) Samuel, then 
undcr-fKKTctory lor the Horne Oillce, who 
described it as a Bill to consolidate and 
amend tho law relating to the protection 
of children and yonng persons, reformatory 
and industrial schools, and juvenile 
offenders, and otherwise to amend the law 
with respeet to children and young 
persons. The Act of 1908, or prin*. Act, 
is in fact a codifying measure designed 
partly to remove tho confimlon and doubt 
consequent on tho existence of a number 
of more or less unrelated statutes and 
partly to strengthen the law in a number of 
different directions. It w’as subsequently 
mu< h amended by the Children and Young 
Persons Act, 19.32 (later fxised in the 
codifying Act of 1933), which, inter alia, 
repeals and re-enacts tho provisions of 
rel<)rmatories and industrial schools, and 
strengthens tho provisions on Juvenile 
courts and offenders. That the Act was 
wanted was clearly Indicated by the under- 
scertitary’s statements in the first reading 
to the offoct that the Infant Life Protection 
Act, 1 897, passed to 8(o]> tho evils of baby- 
fnrming, was in many respecta ineffective. 
The prin. Act contains valuable and 
necessary provisions designed to obviate 
tho evils arising from tho contaminating 
influences of adult offemders over children 
and young persons. The first port of the 
Act (as amended) is directed to the 
protection of infant life, and secures more 
satisfactory treatment for (‘Ididron placed 
out to nurse or adopted by foster-parents. 
It p^ovidc^ that where a person under- 
takes for reward to nurse and maintain 
an Infant under tho age of nine years 
opart from its parents or having no 
parents, he must give written notice of 
his imdcrtaking to tho local authority 
within a specified time which varievS ac- 
cording to circumstances. The local 
authority may fix the maximum number 
of infants under tho age of nine years who 
may bo so maintained in any particular 
dwelling. If an infant dies or Is removed 
from tho foster-parents, the latter must 
notify tho authority and the (list, coroner 
to that effect. For the more effective 
carrying out of those provisions the Act 
enables the poor law authority to appoint 
infant protection visitors, who shall have 
power to apply for an order of removal of 
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an infant kept in insanitary promises or by 
persons who by reason of drunkenness, im- 
morality , or other similar cause are unfit to 
have charge of au infant. Offenees under 
this part of the Act are punishable with 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding 
six months or to a flno not exceeding 
1S25. These provisions do not extend to 
hospitals, convalescent homes, or institu- 
tions maintained by a gov. dept., or local 
or other authority constituted by Act or 
Oharter, nor to an institution approved by 
the board of control. There are also 
analogous provisions in the Act of 1933 
respecting voluntary homes for boarding, 
care, and maintenance of poor children or 
young persons (i.e. persons who have 
ri'ached the age of fourteen years but who 
are under seventeen years). Part II. 
of the prin- Act (as amended) is directed 
to the prevention of cruelty to children 
and young persons, re-enacting the pre- 
existing law as to the punishment of 
cruelty, expanding the legal conception 
of cruelty, and strengthening the law 
iu regard to the employment of children 
in begging. Besides the more obvious 
forms of cruelty like beating and aban- 
donment, cruelty under the Act comprises: 
Exposure of children under seven to the 
risk of burning through not taking 
reasonable precautions against danger 
from open fire grates; allowing children 
and young persons to be in brothels; 
the death of an infant under three years 
of age through overlaying or suffocation 
caused whilst the infant was in l}ed with 
some other person under the Influence 
of drink; the failure on the part of a 
liarent or other person legally liable to 
maintain a child or young person either 
(i.) to provide adequate food, clothing, 
medical aid, or lodging, or (ii.) to take 
steps to procure the same to be provided 
unaer the poor law; and encouraging the 
seduction or prostitution of a girl under 
the age of sixteen. Conviction or indict- 
ment entails either a fine not exceeding 
£100 and, in addition or in the alternative, 
linprisoniiient for any term not exceeding 
twd years with or without hard labour. 
Part III., which deals with juvenile 
smoking, makes it an offence to sell to a 
person apparently under the age of 
sixteen any cigarettes or cigarette papers, 
whether for his omu use or not. It is 
al^ an offence for a tobacconist t/> sell 
tobacco other than cigarettes to such a 
person if the tobacconist has reason to 
believe that it Is for the use of the yoimg 
person. Fines are imposed varying from 
£5 to £10 according to the number 
of convictions. Constables and park- 
keepers are authorised by the Act to 
search boys under sixteen seen smoking 
in any public place for cigarettes or 
cigarette papers. The case of automatic 
machines Is also dealt with by a provision 
.empowering a magistrate to order the 
removal of any machine for the sale of 
cigarettes believed to be extensively used 
by children or y^ng persons. Part IV. 
of the Act consolidated and amended the 
various acts relating to reformatory and 
industrial schools, out Is now replaced 
by provisions In the 1933 Act as to 


orders committing juveniles to ‘approved 
schools.’ This part of Uie 1933 Act is 
the corollary to tho Initial clauses of the 
Act which codify the law on juvenile 
courts and the procedure to he observed 
In such courts (see Juvenile Offenders). 
Provisions respecting approved schools. 
i.e. schools which have received certifleates 
of approval from tho Home OflQce, are to 
be found in the Act of 1933. Part V. of the 
prln. Act and Part II. of the Act of 1933 
relate to Juvenile offenders, and empower 
any court to remit such offenders to a 
juvenile court. Tho Act of 1933 raises 
tho age of criminal responsibility to eight, 
the presumption that no child under that 
ago can be guilty of any offence being 
conclusive (see also under Juvenile 
Offenders). Part VI. of tho Act 
contains mlsceilaneous provisions, the 
prin. relating to the powers of the odiicatiou 
authority to secure the cleansing of ver- 
minous children, schooling of vagrant 
chihlron, prevention of the sale of intoxi- 
cants to children under five, and tho 
duty of those who provide entertainment 
to make certain arrangements for the 
safety of children. The Act of 1933 
contains provisions restricting the em- 
ployment of children. No child under 
twelve years of ago may be employed at 
all, save as to authorised employment by 
i>ar6nts or guardians in light agric. or 
fiorticult. work. Also, no child under 
fourteen years of ago may he cmploye<l 
before the close of sonool hours, nor before 
6 a.m. or after 8 p.m., nor for more than 
2 hrs., nor in lifting or moving anything 
so heavy as to be likely to cause Injury. 
The local authorities may make by-laws 
on the employment of children, dis- 
tinguishing between children of different 
ages and sexes and different localities, 
trades, occupations, and circumstances 
There are saving clauses us to children 
taking part in entertainments under the 
provisions of licences. The Act of 19.33 
also contains* provisions against juveniles 
taking part In or b€*iiig tmined for dan- 
gerous performances. Her also Chji.d 
Welfahk and Labour. 

Children, Adoption of, see Adoption. 

Children, Employment of, see preceding 
article and under Child Welfare and 
Lapouu. 

Children, Societies for Prevention of 
Cruelty to. The principal of these societies, 
which was incorporated under royal 
charter in 1895, Is associated with tho 
name of BciBamin Waugh, by whoso 
exertions the London S.P.C.(J. was estab. 
In 1884. Its object was to discover cases 
of ill-treated and neglected children, and 
to institute proceedings against offenders; 
and, further to secure tho passing of laws 
for the purpose of obtaii^ng a greater 
measure of protection for jchildren. The 
agitation of these societies ^resulted in the 
parsing of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1886, and the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children Act, 1889. These Acts and 
the Children Acts, 1908, 1933 (q.v.), are a 
clear indication of the public recognition 
of existing evils, ana tholr presence 
on the statute book to a large extent 
destroys the raison d*itre of these societies. 
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NeverthelesH tticre Is unfortuiiateJy still 
considerable scope for their activities in 
supplementlnx the work of local i^overningr 
bodies and the police, especially in the 
direction of removing: children from the 
influence of drunken parents. In this 
latter ro8X)oct the London S.l^.C.C. 
static that practically all the cases of 
cruelty investigated by them have their 
origin in drink. Because the number of 
prosecutions brought into court by the 
S.l'.C.O. Is not great, there may be a 
tendency to overlook the magnitude of 
the work of the society. For instance, 
according ttD the report of the society for 
fhe year 1937 no fewer than 120,000 
children in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
and 20,000 in Hcotland were found to be 
suffering in some form or other, either 
through culpable neglect or actual mali- 
cious ill-treatment — generally by r>areut8 
and guardians — -iioccwsiUiting iiiterven- 
tiou. Some AG, 000 iudlvidual cases of 
maltreatment of young people came under 
the notice of the police or of the in- 
spectors of societies, and there were 
over 1000 convi(‘tions. The address of 
the N.y.B.O.C. Is 1.3 Leicester Square, 
London, W.C.2. 

C}iiUlreti*» Aid Si^iety. — This society 
acts in collaboration with the llefonna- 
(nry and Refuge Union to rescue destitute 
and neglected cl ‘biro.*, und those cxr>osed 
to dangi'i'ous moral environment. Its 
officials arc employed in enforcing fhe 
provisions of the Children Acts, 1908, 
1933. At their instance, numerous chil- 
dren arc placed by magistrates’ orders in 
industrial schools. 

Childrenite, rare mineral consisting of 
aluminium iron phosplmfe. It occurs in 
orf horhoinbic crystals, with hardness 4 ,3 
and sp. gr. 3 2. It has been found in a 
few places lu Cornwall and Devoi.. An 
allied species containing manganese is 
known as eosphoritc, and occ'Urs in 
Connecticut. 

Childress, city of C. co., Texas, U.S.A. 
rop. 7000. 

Childs, George William (1829 -94), Aincr. 
publisher aud philanthropist, b. in Balti- 
more. In 1842 entered IT.s.A, na.vy; lie- 
came a book-store clerk in riiiladelphia, 
1843; set up as an independent publisher, 
1847; became a partner in the firm of 
G. & Peterson, 1849. In 1804 be took 
over the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
He wrote Kecollectiana of (reneral Orant 

n and Personal Uecollertions (1890). 

ari table work was very large, and 
ho Is perhaps best known by his erection 
of puollc memorials to great men, in- 
cluding Herbert, f’owper, Leigh Hunt, 
Moore, Shakespeare, Milton, Ken, and 
Andrews In England, and Edgar Allan 
Poe and Richard Proctor in America. 

Child Study includes now the anatomy, 
nhysiologv, anthropometry, and psycho- 
logy of the child as a child. Rousseau 
was the first to recognise the foot that a 
knowledge of children and their ways is 
essential to any one who wishes to reach 
them. Darwin was one of the first in 
England to publish observations of the 
development of a child, and since then the 
study has been carried out with great seat 
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both here, on the Continent, and in 
America. Two methods are adopted in 
O. 8.: (1) the individual method which 
consists in as full a study as possible of a 
single child; and (2) the collective method, 
whereby scv. children are examined and 
studied for particular things, and an 
average or standard drawn up. Many of 
the results gained have been summarised 
under Ciijld. It has been found possible 
to calculate the effects of the various 
lessons in the way of producing bodily and 
mental fatigue. School children in the 
same maimer are medically inspected, and 
the results tabulated and conclusions 
drawn. The importance of all this can- 
not bo overemphasised. As a direct 
result of C. S., kindergartens, and infant 
schools run on kindergarten lines, are now 
the only type of school for very young 
children. Play has been pressed into the 
service of the teacher, and freer aud less- 
cramped movemeut-s are used from the 
beginning. ‘Cramming’ is recognised as 
being extremely harmful, and the deaf, 
the blind, and the mentally deficient are 
being trained in a scientific manner, 
A third, tliough not very practicaiile, 
method of C. S., is that which is given 
W'ben spontaneous writings of children can 
be obtained. But, .vs the child is usually 
writing under the knowledge that his work 
is to be seen, it is \tTy rarely of use. In 
studying children by the individual 
method, the child should ho watched, 
much as a naturalist might watch an 
animal or insect, at work and at play, 
asleep ami awake; but he should not be 
allow’eil to know he is being watclied. 
This has been done in America by obser- 
vation ttirough glass panels, the child 
being unaware of the fact. Questions 
should be asked him, but he must not. 
know tliat he is being questioned for a 
purpose, or he will probably become self- 
(ouscious and bis replies studied. One 
great difficulty experienced by the child- 
studier is the finding of the correct motive 
for many of the child’s actions; this is a 
matter of great Importance, for It is only 
by discovering the motive that the right 
way in which to correct or encx»urage the 
child can be found. Sev. societies are in 
existence for the study of the child, chief 
among which are: Brit. Child Study Asso- 
ciation, who publish three times a year a 
magazine called the Paidologist; the 
National Froel>cl Union; and the Parents’ 
National Education Union. For list of 
books on this subject, see Chilp, Educa- 
noN, and the folioTfJng. See J. M. 
Baldwin, Mental Development in the Child 
and fhe Race, 1895: K. A. Kirkpatrick, 
Fundamentals of Child Studg, 1923; 
M. liOW’onfeld, Play in Childhood . 1936; 
M. Montessori, The Secret of Childhood, 
1930: A. Gesell, The First Five Fears of 
Life, 1941; C. W. Vnlentiue, The Psycho^ 
Uigy of Early Childhood, 1942; II. Edel- 
Bton, Separation Anxiety in Young ChU^- 
dren, 1943; S. Isaacs, Troubles of Children 
and Parents, 1948. see also blbUographiea 
under Chilp; Educ ation. 

Child Weifaia and Labour, The move' 
ment to protect children and younfr people 
from the evils that beset them fa the 

T 
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modem commercialised and iirbanlBed 
coninmnities received a great impetus in 
the first and second decades of the 
twentieth century. The First World 
War served to accelerate this humani- 
tarian movement, which is now universal 
throughout the civilised world, the im- 
primeUvr of the League df Nations being 
given to it in 1924 when the Assembly 
agreed to take C. W. and L. within its 
purview'. Many agencies, governmental 
and voluntary, now cover the whole period 
of childhood, but the chief divs. of this 
welfare work may be said to bo as follows: 

(1) The care of infanta and nursing 
mothers; in the United Kingdom falling 
to the lot of the Ministry of Health. 

(2) The care of school children from five 
or six years to fourteen years of age 
(shortly to fifteen years If proposed legis- 
lation is passed), which is primarily the 
concern of the Ministry of Education in 
Great Britain. (3) The protection and 
prohibition of juvenile labour; which is 
the fimction of the Ministry of Labour in 
Great Britain. (4) The segregation of 
iuvenile delinquents from adult criminals 
in courts and reformatories. (5) The 
prevention of containinatory influences 
on the character of children due to 
poverty and criminal associates. As all 
these categories except that relating to 
Juvenile labour are included in the 
Chihlren Act, 1908, ami as this Act w'as the 
starting-point for much similar legislation 
in the Brit, douilidons and other countries, 
its provisions should be noticed. 

This Act was supplemented in 1918 by 
the Education Act of that year, which 
further extended the tendency of the edu- 
cation authorities to concern themselves 
in all that relates to child welfare. Apart 
from its purely educational clauses this 
Act provides for the care of physically and 
mentallj' defective scholars, for feeding 
them in necessitous cases, and for medical 
Inspection and treatment in the schools. 
The Board of Education may even make 
grants to such societies as supplement Its 
care of children, as, for instance, those 
which organise play centres. 

The National Health Service Act, 
passed in 194C, is, together with the 
Education and Family Allowances Acts, 
which were also passtnl soon after the 
Second World War, designed to remove 
most of the obstacles which had thereto- 
fore impeded the development of a 
positive national policy for the promotion 
of child health. The Act removes most of 
the important fina^plaI and administrative 
barriers to the ofllclency of tlie services, 
and It establishes inaelilnery for the 
development of better services, but the 
policy which the machinery is tr> operate 
remalhs largely undetermined. The report 
of the Royal College of Physicians on the 
child health services to be estab. under the 
Act suggest sbmo of the more important 
chants needed : hospital physicians 
sho^ give som* of their time to pre- 
ventive work in clinlos, nurseries, and 
schools: post-graduate Instruction in child 
health needs to be improved and given a 
new orientation; and both for this pur- 
pose. for the promotion of research, and 


for the dissemination of knowledge 
throughout the children’s services, the 
services of each region should be able to 
look for guidance and inspiration to a 
iinlv. institute of child health. In recent 
ears the growth of academic interest has 
een reflected In the estab. of unlv. chairs 
In child health at Durham, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Shelfleld, while 
the estab. of Institutes has also made 
progress. The college holds, and rightly, 
that there will olw'ays be need of an 
expert in child health with a preventive 
bios intermediate between the home 
doctor and the hospital doctor. See 
E. Fuller (ed.), The International Hand- 
book of Child Care and Protection^ 1928. 

The influence on other countries of the 
Brit. Act of 1908 has already been referred 
to. Thus Belgium in 1912 enacted the 
law for the protection of Infancy, and In 
the same year in U.S.A. a special dept, of 
State was estab. at Wa-shington to deal 
with C. W. The estab. of thl.s Federal 
Children’s Bureau was followed by the 
founding of many C. W. Institutes through- 
out the States. In 1913 the Belgian Gov. 
convened in Brussels the first International 
Congress for the Promotion of C. W. 
The First World War prevented the 
carrying out of the proposal of tliis 
congress for the estab. of an international 
C. W. association, but a second con- 
gress, also hold in Brussels, in 1921 
achieved this object. It was the ardion 
of the assembly ol the League of Nations 
which crowned the elTort for organising 
this work on an international footing 
The fifth assembly on Sept. 2fi, 1924, 
undertook the promotion of Inter- 
national C. W., and subsequently the 
C. W. Committee of the League was estab., 
the first ann. meeting of the committee 
taking place in March 1926. In this con- 
nection, the Declaration of Geneva, pub. 
In 1923, setting forth in general language, 
the duty of hninanity to childhood, was 
recoiniuended by the Lesgiic tus a guide to 
the underlying ideals which should govern 
C, W. work. With regard to child labour 
tlie movement for restriction goes back to 
the beginning of the industrialisation of 
Great Britain, the earliest legislation on 
juvenile employment being passed In 1802. 
As to employment of children generally 
see under CriiiJ)nEN Acts, 1908, 1933. 
Throngljout the Brit, empire similar legis- 
lation restricts the employment of, at any 
rale white, children under the age of 
fourteen. In the U.S.A. the first Federal 
child labour law came Into operation In 
Sept. 1917. The League of Nations 
International Labour OlHco naturally con- 
cerned itself in the matter of child labour 
and the general tendency in all civilised 
states now Is to fix fourteen vears as 
the earliest time at w'hldh a child can 
bo employed in gainful wdrk. 

United States of AmeHm. The pre- 
vailing sentiment In the y.S.A. towards 
C. W. is reflected In the le^alatlve enact- 
ments which have been p^issod In recent 
years by the different states to control 
child labour. In every ttate no child 
under fourteen years of ago may be 
employed In Industry, and in most states 
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DO child may bo employed on nieht work. 
Asraln, in most stotes, a child’s hours aro 
limited to a forty -eight-hour week, though 
in a few states forty -four hours are the 
maximum. As in Great Britain, so In the 
U.S.A., compulsory attendance at an 
elementary school Is required until 
entrance into Industry or until a mininiimi 
age is reached, and the full elementary 
coui'se must be taken. In rather over one 
half of the states a child under sixteen 
years of age must have attained at least 
the sixth grade before being employed in 
an Industry. Naturally, where there are 
so many state’s Legislatures and varjdng 
conditions of social existence, the laws 
governing school attendance arc by no 
means uniform: in the dist. of Columbia, 
which enjoys perhaps the most advanced 
child labour code in the country, the 
amended child labour law of 1908 provides 
that the director of the dept, of school 
attendance shall be the authority for the 
distribution of work permlliii to till 
children under eighteen years of age. 
Such permits are only to be granted on 
receipt from the prospective employer of 
evidence as to the character of the work, 
the ago of the prospective employee and, 
if under slxttien, of physical tit ness, and 
also a school certificate recording ability 
to read and w rite Eng. and the attainment 
of a prescrjl ''d ,.::uvle. Attciuhince in 
continuation schools is now fixed by the 
C'olumhia (list, legislature at the ago of 
seventeen. In recent years there has been 
a marked tendency in many states to 
raise the educational requirements for 
work permits. Again, the S. Carolina 
legislature has recently made attendance 
at school compulsory between the ages of 
seven and fourteen; in Virginia, in 1928, 
the period of attendance was raised to the 
ages of seven to fifteen, and the adminis- 
trative machinery for securing observance 
was strengthened. In a largo number of 
slates penalties of varying severity arc 
enacted against employers who contravene 
the child labour laws. In the dist. of 
Columbia, penalties of fines and imprison- 
ment are prescribed for parents and 
guardians, os well as for employers; 
inspectors are api)olnted to secure the 
enforcement of the law and jurisdiction 
to that end is vested in special juvenile 
courts. Similarly, In Virginia, for example, 
there are juvenile and ‘domestic rela- 
tions’ courts? estal). for the purposes of 
the child labour laws. lu some states 
Illegal employment of minors, either by 
reason of age or the hazardous nature of 
the Industry, is punished by levying 
double or even treble compensation, in 
the event of injury, on the employer, but 
lu others only ordinary workmen’s com- 
pensation rates are aw'ardcd. 

Mothers* Assistance Acts aro a fcatui-c of 
C. W. in a large number of states. Over 
twO’thlrds of tho states now provide for 
such assistance, though at very clIfTerent 
rates. The load In this particular social 
reform was taken many years ago by 
France and Australia, aud a scale of 
mothers’ allowances has now for some 
time been In operation in Canada. In 
the U.S.A. CO. funds are appropriated in 


most states, for mothers’ aids grants. In 
some S. states voluntary agencies super- 
vise tho welfare of children, either in their 
own homes or In institutions set up by 
the agencies. In New York city over 
$5,000,000 is spent annually on this form 
of family endowment. The amount of 
financial assistance in the U.S.A. ranges 
from about $1000 a year for a mother 
with three dependent children to about 
$500, not all the states being in a position 
to subsidise an equally high standard of 
living. 

Chile, or Chili, republic extending along 
the W. coast of S. America, to the S. of 
Bolivia, between tho I’aciflc and the 
Andes; it Includes also the greater part 
of the Fueglan Archipelago. Its existence 
as a republic may be said to date from 
1810, when it declared its independence 
of the mother country, Spain, though the 
colonial authority was not finally broken 
till the battle of Chacahuco in 1817. In 
1880 C. annexed Atacama and Tarapaca, 
including tJie Lohos Is., and occupied the 
prov. of Tama. Four years later Tara- 
paca and Tacna-Arica were formally 
ceded to C. by I’eru, tho latter prov. for 
ten years only, after which period a 
plebiscite of the prov. was to be taken 
to decide to which country it sliould 
bcloi^. This was never done, C. re- 
maining in possession. For seventeen 
years diplomatic relations betw’een the 
two cmmtries were severed, but in July 
1928 they were resmned, and before a 
year had passed tho dispute was settled, 
Tacna going to Peru, Arlca remaining 
with O. The physical features of C\ 
arc very accurately known, as a gov. 
survey of an exhaustive nature W’as begun 
in 1848, and carried on for many years. 
Since the E. boundary of C. is, broadly 
speaking, the main chain of the Andes, 
the W. section, though in fact consider- 
ably elevated in some places. Is every- 
where low compared to tho E. portion. 
The portion of the Andes between 31‘’40' 
and 34** 20' S, lat. is the highest, the 
average height being about 16,000 ft. 
The two highest peaks of the Andes are 
Aconcagua (23,393 ft.) in 32“ 39' S., and 
Cerro de Mercedaria (22,300 ft.) in 32“ S.; 
other noteworthy mts. are Pollera'? 
(20,2CC ft.), Tolorsa (20,140 ft.), Junc.il 
(19,360 ft.), and Chimbote (18.645 ft.). 
The height of the Andes gradually dimin- 
ishes from about 34“ 20' S. There arc 
a number of passes over tho Andes con- 
necting U. with the Argentine Republic, 
of which the best known aro Bermejo 
(13,025 ft.), and Iglc«5ia (13.412 ft.), on the 
Uspallata road; Pircas at a height of 
16,962 ft.; and Valle Ilermoso. 11,736 ft. 
There is a great difference in the breadth 
of the higher and lower sections of C. at 
dlflTcront i>lacea. Tlie land above 5000 ft. 
extends in some places to ^vithln 10 m. 
of tho coast; whilst in others, notably 
along the chief riva., the land under 
5000 ft. extends for a distance of over 
70 m. inland, lu the N. the Chilean por- 
tion of the desert of Atacama lies between 
tho coaat and the mts., but to the S. of 
the desert there are row spaces under 
1500 ft. To tho S. of 35®, however, a 
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region which rarely reaches this height 
extends fi'om the coast for an average 
distance of 60 ni. The general formation 
of this region is as follows: the highest 
part is nearest to the sea, and, rising 
abruptly from the coast, sinks oaistward in 
terrocea to an interior valley, or plain. 
This interior plain slopes gradually from 
X. to S. The Andes of C. are highl}’^ 
volcanic in character, and earthquakes 
frequently occur, the average nuinl>er of 
shocks, of varying RoriouHiiess, felt at 
Coquimbo being about forty every year. 
Perhaps the mo.st destructive earthquake 
recorded in O. was that of 1751. w’hcn the 
former tn. of Concepoidn was sunk In the 


at its mouth; and the deep Maullln, which 
drains Lake Llanquihue. Owing to the 
heavy rainfall of the S., many large lakes 
are there found, notably tlioso of LlaU' 
quihue, Chapo. Raiioo, and liOgo de Todoa 
los Santos, otherwise known os Lake 
Esmeralda. On account of the conforma- 
tion of C., extending from 18® to 56® S. 
lat., the climatic conditions vTiry con- 
siderably though oxtitunes of heat arc 
seldom observctl owing to the intluenco of 
the cold Humboldt current. The place 
in which the greatest extrornes are ob- 
served is the desert of Atacama; there the 
temp, varies frequently from 100® in tho 
daytime to 30^ at night. On the coast 
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sea, and tlu* majority of places lying 
l)etwcen 34® ami 10” S. ueic destroyed; 
on Nov. 10, 18*2*2, the coast near Val- 
paraiso was pcTmancntl> raised 4 ft. over 
100,000 sq. ni., and Valparaiso, Tuillota, 
Casablanca, and Limachi, were destroyed; 
on Feb. 20, 183.5, tho rebuilt (Joncepeidn 
was again destroyed, together with Tal- 
cahuano; in 1868 Arcfiuipa and Liuique 
were ruined, w'hilst in 1875 Iquique was 
again levelled with the ground. The rivs. 
of C. all flow from E. to W. across the 
country; even those flowing across the 
longitadiiial Interior valh*y montioued 
above do so, which is a proof that the 
valley received its present slope after the 
rivs. came into being. In consequence of 
their direction, the rivs. are not of great 
length, and therefore of no groat Im- 
portance os means of transport. The 
most important are the quick-flowing 
Maypti; the Ma^le, which is navigable 
for a longer distance than any other; the 
Biobio, the largest of all, but not navlgalde 
for large vessels In its lower course: the 
Callcc^lc, which is tlie most important 
navigation, as it ha» a good harbour 


the terni). rarely readies a greater height 
than 5)0’. TIic mean aim. temp, of Val- 
paraiso is al>out 51)“, that of Santiago 55®, 
and that of Valdivia 53®. In the longi- 
tudinal valley there Is a mild uniform 
climate, the Humboldt current and cool 
winds from the Andes serving to mitigate 
the heat in summer, whilst In winter the 
overcast skies and the winds from w'armer 
lats. serve to prevent excessive refrigera- 
tion. Ttie rainfall is \cry low on the 
N. coast, but In the fjord region of 
the S. it is mu(*h heavier. At V’^alparaiso 
the mean aun. rainfall is about 15 in., 
whilst at Aiicud, in Chilo5, it Is 130 in. 
Tho Chilian port of the desoft of Atacama 
Is os destitute of vegetation as the mari- 
time region of Bolivia, i|nd down to 
lat, 30 ' s. tlie coast has piu vegetation, 
though inland some Is foand at about 
that lat. Tho vegetation of C., w’hieh 
is In full vigour about th4 lat. of Val- 
paraiso, is remarkable for the large 
number of peculiar forms which belong 
to It. A very striking feature of the 
vegetation of C. is the small number 
of deciduous trees, when the high lat. 
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of the region is considered. Among the 
more notable of the CJhlleau trees are the 
Ouillaia saponaria, or soap-tree, the bark 
of which is lined internally with a whitish 
saponaceous siibst/anco; the Jubsea specia^ 
biliSf a palm allied to the cuco-nut, and 
yielding n sweet sap known as palm- 
honey; the Fan us obliqua, an excellent 
timber tree; the Fiizroya palauonicat an- 
other very good ami very numerous 
timber tree; ami the Fucryphia coiidifolia, 
a foliage tree which grows to a great 
height and blossoms most luxuriantly 
in Kcb. The apple-tree has iioeii intro- 
duced with great succcbs, and bamboos 
extend for a long way S., being used as 
fodder for cattle. Numerous twining ami 
climbing plants are found, giving some- 
thing of a troi)ical aspect to Chilean 
vegetation; such arc the Miifisia, an 
ostcraceous plant with blue flowers, the 
beautihil red Tropirolum speciosuin. and 
the gorgeous PJulesia bujifolia^ which has 
flowers .shaped like a bell and of the mlour 
of fire. The region between Valparaiso 
and Valdivia which has sometimes been 
termed the garden of the Now World, is 
the prin, centre of agriculture, though in 
other dists. great strides have been made 
in this science in recent years. Wheat is 
the prin, crop, but maize, oats, hemp, 
barley, beans, h^ntils, peas, and potatoes 
are also growi'^. r.'iropoaii fruit-trees 
flourish, and a large quantity of fruit ts 
annually scut to U.y.A. The vine is 
grow'n, ami excellent wine is made — 
1)4,000,000 gallons in ll):i7, of which 

H. . '>00,000 were cxporttMl, chiefly to Bel- 
gium and Germany. Tobacco and the 
sugar cane are also cultivated. Pastures 
N. of tlio R. Maule feed immense herds of 
cattle; the hogs of the is. of Chilo6 have 
given it a reputation for hams; and in 
addition quantities of horses and goats 
are reart'd. Dairy fanning is Increasing 
in import aneo, and in the S.. in Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego, are exteiiHivo sheep- 
farms. 

Chilean fauna is not > ery remarkable 
for variety; pumas arc the chief wild 
animal, and are very destructive of cattle. 
The chief of, the other (ininmls are the 
pudu, a small variety of deer, the coypu, 
or native beaver, the chinchilla, guanacos, 
and vicinlas in the mt. diets., and a 
variety of flsh-ottcr. Many varieties of 
birds are found, among which may be 
mentioned ibises, parrots, flamingoes, 
herons, numerous species of small song- 
birds. and the Chilean swan, wlilch has a 
pure white body and a black head and 
neck. 

By far the most important mineral 
found In C. is nitrate of soda (or salUre)^ 
which is recovered from the desert of 
Atacama. For many years C. has been 
the only country to produce this mineral, 
which is therefore a very valuable source 
of revonuo. The production figure was 
3,162,800 tons in 1028, about 2,800.000 
tons being exported, in 1937-38 only 

I, 544,000 tons were exported, and In 1041 
1,270,000 tons (but hi some years the pro- 
duction figure has not been pub.). In 
1030 a law was passed constituting a 
national nitrate company (C/Osach) with 


a capital of £75,000,000 with State jiarti- 
cipatlon, to take over the whole nitrate 
industry, but in 1034 a new company was 
formed, the Nitrate Company of Tara- 
pacA and Antofagasta, consisting of over 
thirty companies comprised in Cosaeh, 
the Anglo -Chi lean Nitrate Corporation 
and the Lautaro Nitrate Company. All 
these together constitute the present 
orgamsation of ilie industry. The sales 
of these couipanies are effected through 
a central body (‘ulled the Nitrate and 
iodine Sales Corporation. The next 
mineral In important e is copper, of which 
there is a OTcat abundance^ the Tam ay a 
mine, in the prov. of (voquimbo, being 
regarded as inexhaustible. C. Is the 
world’s second largest protiucer of this 
metal, and provides not far short of one- 
flfth of the total ami. supply (nearly 
.'>00,000 metric tons in 1043). Silver is 
also found in fairly large auantitie.s, tla* 
caiilre of tiie industry oelng Cojtiapo; a 
large nunihcr of mines yielding botli gold 
and silver are in operation in Tarapac.i, 
tfuaiiaco, and Cachinal in Atacama, and 
Caracoles i n Ant ofagasta. A nother mincra I 
of importance is lignite coal, of which the 
prin. beds lie to the S. of the liiobio to 
about 37° S. lat.; about 2,000,000 metiic 
tons arc mined annually. Deposits of 
Iron ore in Coquimlio and Atacama yield 
annually between 1 ,000,000 and 2,000,000 
tons. Many other minerals are foimd in 
smaller quantities, including manganese 
ore, sulphur, cobalt, zinc, antimony, tin, 
and salt. The number of manufactories 
in (’. is rapidly increasing; and in the last 
oensns there were some 3(10,000 employees 
in manufacturing cslahs. They inclinle 
smelting works, breweries and distilleries, 
flour and saw mills, textile factorie.s, 
tanneries, sugar reflnerles, and works for 
the manuf. of foodstiifls, starch, soap, 
paints, furniture, boots and shoes, glass- 
waw", !>iscuits’ liosiery, hata, caudle**, 
matches, brushes, cordage, baskets, pot- 
tery. and cigarettes. The Chilean people 
are of Sp. language and physique, though 
there Is a not iiiconsiderablo admixture 
of native Indian blood. At the time of 
the Sp. conquest in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a native race calling theraselve-' 
Moluche (warriors) occupied the greater 
art of the present it*i>ublic of C. The 
paniards called this race Araucaniuiis. 
and when they conquered the Incas thc\ 
left the former in possession of a stata of 
their own, to which was given the name of 
Arancania. A portion of this area, along 
the slopes of the Andes from Copiapo to 
Chilo6, Is still inhabited by them. Other 
tribes worthy of mention are the Changos 
in the N., an Aimara tribe; the Aiacaluf in 
the channels lying to the N. i.f the strait 
of Magellan: the Onas and tlie Yagans 
In ’Fierra del Fuego ; and the Tehuelches, 
inhabiting part of the mainland of 
Patagonia. There Is a considerable 
foreign element in C., chiefly Gera, in 
the extreme S., natives of the Argen- 
tine Republic in the N., and Fr., Eng., and 
N. Amers. in the middle prov. The 
total trade of C. |n 193T wan £^34,411»000, 
but in 1043 only £16,200,000 (exportiH 
£10.722,000; imports. £23.689.000). The 
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tnlneroJ exports arc by far the moat con- 
aiclerable, and Include nitrate and copper, 
and BilTer ores in largro ciiiantitles, together 
with gold, guano, coal, iodine, borax, and 
iiiaiiganese; wine. wool, cereals, veget- 
ables, and fruit are among other goods ex- 
ported. Exports of fresh bird guana are 
prohibited, but exports of fossilized 
guano, which began In 1934, are a 
valuable industry. 

The chief imports of C. are machinery, 
oils, combustibles, textile goods, tools, 
and electrical equipinent; most of the 
trade is done with Great Britain and 
the U.S.A., the latter being the chief 
importer. The prin. ports for exports 
are Iqiiique, Pisagua, and Antofogasta; 
c:oquimbo, Valparaiso, Valdivia, and 
i^unta Arenas. Valparaiso is by far the 
most important port for Imports, two- 
thirds of the total entering there, whilst 
Iqulque and Talciahunno come next in 
importance. There are 5444 rn. of rail- 
way, both State and privately owned 
(State-owned, 3629 m. ; Brit. -owned, 
1815 m.), linking up the ports with the 
industrial centres; the railway from Val- 
paraiso to Buenos Air<‘s crosses tho 
Andes at Uspallata (9843 ft.), by a tunnel 
having a length of over 6 m. ; two other 
lines cross the Andes to Bolivia. A con- 
vention between C. and Argentina, signed 
in 1922, arranges for the eonstinietion 
of tw'o more irans-Andiue lines. C.’s 
main railway line, the Longitudinal Rail- 
way, runs from N. to S. with branches 
connecting with the ports, Tho Chilean 
t raiis-Andine line is now part of the State 
rallw’ay system. Aviation is highly 
developed between interior points and 
abroad. A plant for manufacturing 
aeroplanes was first estab. In 1930. There 
are six civilian and two gov. airports. 
There arc telegraph and telephone lines, 
and a chain of wireless stations extends 
along tho coast, Tlie republic of (J. is the 
best regulated of the republics of S. 
America; as an Independent state it has 
attained a higher deiJree of prosperity 
than any of the others, notwitlistanding 
the fact that it was one of the least 
important Sp. colonies in tljc New World. 
The constitution of CJ. dates from 1925, 
when that of 1833 was superseded. The 
president of the republic is elected by 
direct popular vote, bis term of ofllce is for 
six years. The finances of tlie country arc 
in a satisfactory coiiflition on tlic wliole. 
Legislative power is in the bands of the 
National Congress, which consists of a 
Senate of forty-five members, and a 
Chamber of Deputies of 143 ineinbcrs. 
All voting is by ballot, and there is a 
universal suffrage for registered citizens 
over twenty-one years of age who can 
read and write. Until its rliscstablJsh- 
ment in 1925, tho Horn. CatboUc wegi the 
0tate Church; It Is still tho chief religion; 
there is an archbishop of Santiago, ten 
bishops, and four vicars apostolic. Full 
religious toleraticin has been estab. since 
1865. The condiuon of education In the 
republic has been improved of late years; 
it Is now free and compulsory for all 
children between the ages of seven and 
fifteen. There is a univ. at Santiago, 


technical and secondary schools, and 
4760 public and private primary schools. 
There are, besides, professional and agric. 
schools, and schools of mines. There Is a 
national library containing about 300,000 
vols. Sinco 1900 military service has 
been compulsory, and conscription ob- 
tains In both the army and the navy. 
Area of the rei»ublio 285,100 sq. in.; pop. 
(1940 census) 5,023,539; (estimated for 
1947) 6.347,899. Pop. of Santiago (the 
cap.), 1,002,000. Other cities and tns.: 
V’^alparaiso (260,000); Concepcldn (86.000); 
Temaco (85,000); Vifia del Mar (80,000); 
Chilian (62,000); Talc^i (57,000); Anto- 
fagasta (52,000); Valdivia (49,000); Talca- 
huano (42,000); Iquiquo (39,000); Mogal- 
lancs (formerly Piinta Arenas) (34,000). 
See R. P. Diego do Rosales, Historia 
General del lieyno de Chile (Valparaiso), 
1877-78; A. U. Hancock, History of Chile, 
1893; W. E. Parker, Chileans of To-day, 
1920; W. E. Browning, Chile, 1930; A. 
Edwards, The Dawn, 1931 ; M. C. McBride, 
Chile : Land and Society, 1936 ; H. Miolche, 
Land of ths Condor, 1947 ; also V. Figuero, 
Historical, Dioyraphical and Bibliographi- 
cal Dictionary of Chile (5 vols.) (Santiago), 
1931. 

Chileclto, tn. of the Argentine Republio 
in the prov. of and 40 in. N.W. of the cap. 
of La Rioja in the Famatina valley. 
Mining Is the chief industry, gold, silver, 
and COX) per being workt*d. Wines are 
also distilled. Tho tn. is connected with 
Cdrdoba by rail. Pop. 9300. 

Cliili, Chihli, or Peohili, prov. of China, 
see Hopei. 

Chiliad (Gk. a thousnml), group 

of*!! thousand things; the numbers of one 
inulUiilo of a thousand to tho ne.xt; also 
a period of a thousnud years. 

Chilian, St., see Kiuan. 

Chilianwala, or Chillian walla, vil. in 
the ihinjah, Pakistan, 30 m. N.W. of 
Gnjrat. It uii-s tho seeno of a battle 
between the Brit, and the Sikhs on Jan. 
13. 1819. 

Chilina, or Chilean Snail, genus of gastro- 
pod molluscs reiiroseuting the family 
Chilinidn*. The species are fresh-water 
l)ulniouatos with larger pulmonary aper- 
tures than are to he found in any others 
of their sub-order, and their visceral com- 
missure is unusually long. They inhabit 
Chile, S, Brazil, and I’atngonla. 

Chilka, lagoon in S.W. Bengal, India, 
cut olf from tho bay of Bengal by a sandy 
ridge. Its usual area is about 350 sq. m. 
and its depth only about 6 ft., but at tho 
belglit of the rains its depth and extent 
considerably increase. It Contains some 
inhabited is., and tho vHs. on the coast are 
engaged in tho sail-working imlustry. 

Chilkoot Pass, pass about 28 m. long, 
over the Rocky Mta. in Alaska, U.S.A. 
This pass, on the route of an anct. Indian 
trail, was at one time on6 of tho chief 
means of reaching the Yu^n gold-fields 
from the coast of Alaska. Tblrlcon miles 
from Its starting-point, at Dvoa, it roaches 
a height of 3600 ft.; it terminates at 
Lindcman, Yukon, Canada. 

Chilian, cap. of tho pror. of Nuble in 
Chile, 112 m. by rail E.N.E. of the seaport 
tn. of Talcaguana. It Is a thriving com- 
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merclal city with trade in cattle, grain, 
and hand-made lace, situated on the slope 
of an extinct volcano in the midst of rich 
agric. country. Pop. C2,000. 

Chillicothe, name of two cities of the 
U.S.A.: 1. City In Missouri, the cap. of 
Washington co., 90 m. N.K. of Kansas 
City; largest tn. on the railwav between 
liannibaland St. Joseph. Trades in coal, 
limestone, live-stock, wool, and hides. Pop. 
8000. ‘2. Co. seat of lioss co., Ohio ; mamifs. 
rarriages, paper, iron, leather, farming 
implements, and ma<;hinery. Pop. 20,000. 

Chilling, or Chill Hardening, the process 
of cooling metals rapidly, so that the skin 
becomes hard, leaving the inner portion 
soft. Molten iron poured into moulds, 
cools more rapidly at the surface than in- 
side, tho consequence being that a hartl 
coating, capable of taking a polish and 
less liable to rust, surrounds the inner soft 
portion. Shot are chilled and hardened 
by being allowed to drop through the air 
and thence into water. Sec also Cask- 
IIAUDF.NING. 

Chillingham, par. township and vil. on 
the R. Till in N. of Northumberland, 8 m. 
S.W. from Holford railway station. C. 
Castle, the scat of the carl of TaukerviJle, 
wfis built in the reign of Edward HI.; its 
park la part of an anct. forest. In the 
park is preserved a herd of seini-wlld 
cattle. Pop. ’ bu. 

Chillingworth, William (1002 -41), 
famous Eng. divine of tho seventeenth 
century, b. at Oxford. Adiivitted to 
Trinity (/ollcge. Oxford, 1018; became 
M.A., 1023, ana appointed fellow of tho 
college, 1028. lie became a convert to 
Rom. Catholicism under the iuflueiieo of 
the Jesuit Fisher, and went to the Jesuit 
College at Douay. His godfather. Dr. 
Laud, bishop of London, persuaded him 
to leave the Rom. Church. Ho quitted 
Douay and studied the claims of Protest- 
antism, ami eventually entered into the 
fold of the Eng. Church. He had very 
conscientious scruples, and declined to 
accept a preferment ofTcred to bliii by 
Sir Thomas Coventry, kcei)er of the great 
seal, in 1635, bocau.se ho could not sub- 
scribe to all tho Thirty-nine Articles, and 
was opposed to tho damnatory clauses in 
the Athanasian creed. He wrote in 1637 
The Religion of ProiestanU a Safe Wag to 
Salvation, a famous polomic «*harac- 
terised by clear stylo and logical reason- 
ing. Ho finally overcame his scruples 
and was promoted to the chancellorship 
of the church of Sarum (1638), and became 
prebendary of Brixvvortb in Northamp- 
tonshire. A staunch Royalist and be- 
liever in tho doctrine of divine right of 
kings, ho took an active part in tho Civil 
WOT. was taken prisoner at Arundel Ctistle 
by Sir Wm. Waller, and d. at Chichester. 

Ohillon, thirteenth -century castle or 
fortress of Switzerland at tho E. extremity 
of Lake Genova, ennton of Vaud, 2 m. 
8.E. of Montroux. It stands on an 
isolated rock connected with the main- 
land by a wooden bridge. It was long 
a State prison, but is now an arsenal. 
Hero Francois de Uonlvard, a political 
prisoner, was incarcerated in 1530-36. 
See Byron, The Prisoner of Chillon, 


Chilo6 Islands. These is. off the W. 
coast of S. America form, with other 
smaller is., the insular prov. of Chilo6, with 
an area of 12,680 sq. in. The main is., 
118 m. long by 35-4() ra. wide, comprises 
five depts. and these are called Ancud, 
Chacao, Dalcahue, Castro, and Conchi. 
Castro, the anct. cap., is a seaport tn., and 
was founded by the Spaniards in 1556 
under Garcia do Mendoza. Another sea- 
port, San Carlos, Is the modern seat of gov. 
The climate Is moist and healthy. Timber 
Is cx])orted. The chief products are 
potatoes and wheat. Pop. of prov., which 
Includes strips of the opposite mainland, 
about 215,000. Tlie cap. of tho prov., 
Puerto Montt (pop. 20,000), on the main- 
land. has a wireless station. 

Chilognatha, div. of tho Myrlapoda, is 
sometimes considered to be a sub-order 
of the DipJopoda, and sometimes coinci- 
dent with it. .Special characteristics are 
the seven -jointed antcunte, three i)airs of 
legs on the thoracic segments, double 
pairs on the posterior segments, and 
genital organs opening usually on the 
seventh of these segments. Two of the 
genera arc tho Glomeris or pill-millix>cde. 
and Jvlus, or millipede. 

Chilomo, see CuiROMo. 

Chilon, one of the seven sages, w'ho ft. 
620-550 B.c, ; the reputed author of the 
maxim ‘ Know thyself.* He held the 
office of ephor; is said to have d. of Joy 
when his son gained the prize for boxing 
at the Olympia J) Games. 

Chllopoda, see Ckntipede. 

Chilperio, name of two Frankish kings: 
Chilperic assassinated in 583, was one 
of the four sons of Clotalre I. He tried to 
get possession of the whole kingdom on bis 
father's death, but failed. Chilperic If., sou > 
of Childeric II., king of Ncustria; battled 
with Charles Martel. Reigned 715-21. 

Chiltern Hills, range of chalk hills 
clothed with hecchwoods extending partly 
through the cos. of Oxfordshire, Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire 
in England. Tho highest summit, near 
Wendover, lies 885 ft. above the sea. 
They extend some 45 m. N.E. from the 
Thames at Goring. Wendover HlJl and 
Iviughoo Beacon, both just over 900 ft., 
are the highest points. There is some 
beautiful scenery in the dtst. which 
includes A.shridge, Hampden, Chequers, 
and other places of interest. See J. II. B. 
Peel, ChUterns, 1948, 

Chiltern Hundreds. ‘Taking the Stew- 
ardship of tho Chiltern Hundreds’ is a 
very familiar pari, phrase applied to any 
member who wishes to resign his seat. 
The hist, of this phrase htis arisen in this 
way: An ol<i Eng. .statute dechmid that no 
member of Parliament, once chosen, could 
vacate his seat in I'arliament. This was 
afterwards aniondcd in 1707, when it was 
stated that a member could re-sign, 
provided he held an office of profit from 
the Crown. Among these offlocs held by 
members of the House of Commons were 
eight crown stewardships, but these did 
not fall wlt.h.la the terms of tho statute 
1707, for nu one holding these steward- 
ships was exempt from pari, duties. It 
was not till the passing of the l^loce Act 
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in 1742 that the appointment to one of 
these crown stOMrardships served os an 
excuse for resignation. Only two of tiiese 
stewardships survived, viz. Chiltern and 
Northstead in Yorkshire. 

Chiltra, see Chatra. 

Chilvers Coton, par. and vil. of W’arwiek- 
sbire, England, I in. from Nuneaton. 
Coal is mined thei*e. it is numtloncd 
in Domesday os Celvenlostoehe. The 
Coventry Canal passes through the par. 
Pop. of par. 10,500. 

Chimara (Ok. x‘>a‘Po«. yearling goat), 
mythical animal. According to Homer 
{Jliady bk. vl.), it was a Are -breathing 
monster, with the bead and fore-part of a 
lion, the body of a goat, and the hind 
quarters of a dragon. According to 
Hesiod, it was a tliree-hcacied monster, 
with the heads of a lion, a goat, and a 
di'agon. It was slain by Bellcrophon, with 
the help of Pegasus, In Lycla, where It 
had wrought much havoc. The origin 
of the myth has been traced to the 
volcano of the name of C., near Phaselis, 
in Lycia, and it is supposed that the 
summit of this int. was frequented by 
lions and goats, and the marsh > land at 
its base by monstrous serpent.s. The 
C. has often been presented in anct. and 
modern art. It Is also used as a herahlic 
symbol on shields. The term is often 
used figuratively to denote an unnatural 
imagining of the fancy. In Botany C. is 
tise<i as a name for the plants formerly 
know n as graft hybrids. 



Chimeera, genus of fishes which iiold.s 
a disputed place among the Klasuio- 
brauchs, to which the sharks and rays 
belong, and with the Callorhynchvs forms 
the subclass Holocephali. They are dl.s- 
tinguished by having four gill -clefts 
covered by an operculniri, a few large 
teeth, no spiracle, one anal and two dorsal 
fins, and a lo^ thin tall prolonrad into 
a filament. The species inhabit dpep 
water in Europe anif America; Ch* cottiel 


of N. America Is known as the sea-cat, and 
Ch, monstroaa, the king of the herrings, is 
an ugly Brit, species about four feet In 
length, which is frequently captured by 
herring-fishers. 

Chimborazo, mt. In S. America, one of 
the highest peaks of the Andes in Quito. 
The mt. is cone-shaped, perpetually snow- 
clad, and rises 21,424 ft. above the sea. 
Many attempts have been made to climb 
to its summit, and Whymi)er succeeded 
in gaining the top in 1880. The mt. gives 
its name to a prov. of Ecuador: area 2990 
sq. m.; pop. 260,000; cap Riobamba. 

Chimboie, small seaport i)f Peru in the 
dept, of Anrachs, about lut. 9“ 10' S. 
The tn. is the starting point of Mie railway 
to Huaraz, which is 172 m. to the S.E. It 
possesses a good harbour in Ferrol Bay. 
Many remains of a very early date have 
been found in the neighbourhood. 

Chimere (Fr. simarre, O.F. chaman'e, 
a loose, light gown), outer robe worn by 
a bishop to which the lawn sleeveb are 
usually attached. In the Eng. Church tin* 
C., which, until the reign of Elizabeth, 
was of scarlet silk, is now of black satin. 
D\irin^ episcopal conventions and when 
the king attends Parliament the (\ is 
8cu,rlet. Eng. prelates of the IU)m. 
Catholic Church wear C.’s of purple silk; 
cardinals wear scarlet. 

Chimes, series of sounds given by n set 
of attuned bells in a belfry or church 
tower. The bells may number from five 
to twelve ior more) and are sounded by 
performei-s, one to each bell. Chiming, 
specifically, is the gentler method of 
sounding bells, in which the performer 
moves the bell just emmgli for the clapper 
to strike its side, in contradistinction to 
ringing, in which the bell is svvmig round 
in a circle and starts from an upside down 
position or mouth upwards. (?. differ 
from a canlhm iii ’v^hat the hells are 
swinging, whereas in a cardlon they are 
fixed and struck on tlie outsldo by ham- 
mers actiiatcMl from a manual and pedal 
keyboartl similar in principle to that of an 
organ, i^ee also Bkul; (;arilta>n Music. 

Chimkent, or Tchimkend, tn. of the 
Kazakhstan S.S.U, It lies on one of the 
Bub-tribs. of the Syr Daria R., about 70 m. 
N.N.E. of Ta.shkent. Strategically and 
commercially the tn. la very important, 
for It stands near the junction of three 
railwav routes— from Ferghana, Bokhara, 
Taslikent, Samarkand, and Stallnabad 
on the S , from the Aral Sea and Ctikalov 
on the W., and from Alma-Ata and 
.Sernipnlatinsk on the N.E. Tlita point 
is at the W. end of a valley which separ- 
ates the Alexander range and the Ala-tau. 
Consumptive patients take the koumiss 
cure hero. C. has lead refineries. 

Chimmeeyans, see TsimhhIanh. 

Chimney, enclosed passagj^, consinieteti 
In a wail, for the escape of smoko from the 
fire-place or furnace, and fdn* the purpose 
of producing a draught bo excite the 
combustion of the fire. Hot air Is lighter 
than the cool air of the atmosphere, and 
consequently the air, heated by the fire, 
rises, pushing the smoke upwards. The 
draught caused by the escaping current of 
air Is in pro[>ortion to the size of the C.. 
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a neater draught being produced by a 
bi^i O. than by a sinall one. As the 
draught draws the fire and causes Intense 
heatt the C. stacks attached to factory 
furnaces arc built to a great height. As 
an example the St. Rollox shaft, Glasgow, 
may be mentioned, which stands 455 i ft. 
high. The usual proportions are Tor the 
height to be ten to fourteen times the 
djaii\eter at the base, and the diameter 
at the summit two-thirds of the lower 
diameter. Cs. are usually constructed so 
that the draught and the smoke can be 
regulated by dampers. In manufac- 
turing tns. regulations have to be made 
Mr the good of the community as to 
t he length of time a chimney may smoke. 
Further, Cs. exceeding 100 ft, m height 
must show a rod light to give warning to 
aircraft. Cs. are comparatively modern. 
In Gk. and Rom. houses it was ‘usual 
to have a hole in the roof for the escape 
of the smoke. Cs. were first introduced 
into Kngland, probably from Italy, in 
the late twelRh century. At first they 
were ifiade with wide apertures which, 
in practice, have proved very Incon- 
venient. as the inlet of large currents of 
outer air causes the C. to smoke. Orna- 
mental chimney-pieces were a great 
feature of late Gothic a.nd Elizabethan 
styles. In priinhlve Cs. the funnel some- 
times projectetl into the room, but later 
the chimncy-ploce, with the tircplacp 
round It, was regardc^d os one of the chief 
ornamental features of a room, (.-arved 
wooden chimney-pieces, adorned with 
niches and columns, were carried up to 
the coiling, the lower portion being fitted 
with seats. Examples of fine stone Cs. 
may be seen in Windsor Castle, Tattershall 
Clastic, and the Palais du Franc at Bruges. 
The material now in general use for 
chimney -pieces Is marble. The term C. 
is used also t-o describe a narrow vertical 
cleft in rock. 

Chimney-sweeper. Formerly young 
boys were emidoyed to climb up chimneys 
for the purpose of cleaning them. They 
were subjected to such fearful cruelties 
by their inast-ers that the matter was 
brought before parliament, and Acts 
were passed regulating the employment 
of Cs. in 1840, 1864. 1875, and 1804. 
These laws onactod that no person under 
the age of twenty-one might ascend or 
descend a chimney or cuter a flue for 
the purpose of cleaning it ; that no child 
under sixteen might be apprenticed to 
the trade; and that every C. must buy 
annually a licence costing 2s. 6d. The 
irritation of the soot frcijiiently caused a 
disease known as <.\’s cancer. In 1805 
Georm Smart invented a ‘chimney-sweep' 
which superseded climbing boys. It was 
a stiff, radiating briLsh of rattan, fixed on 
to a long, rod, which coii'jlsts of jointed 
sections of cane, and this forin is still 
used, 

Chlmoio, or Chlmlyou, rtv. of Portu- 
guese E. Africa, which Hows first S.W., 
then N.W. to N., finally emptying Iteelf 
into Lake Victoria after a course of 125 m. 

Chimonanthus, small genus of CaJycan- 
tbaceee, contains only two species, both 
of which are natives of China and Japan, 

E.E. 3 


and are known as Japanese allspice. 
Cfi. nitena is a beautiful evergreen, but 
Ch. fraurans is a shrub wlilch drops Its 
leaves in Nov, The flowers come out 
about Christmas time or early in the New 
Year upon the naked branches, and yield 
a delicious fragrance. 
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Chimpanzee, popular term for the genus 
of anthropoid Apes, or Slmiidae, known 
technically as Troglodvtea, or Anthropo- 
pifhectis. These apes are closely related 
to the gorillas, but they have longer 
limbs, and there Is little diffepence between 
the sexes, -except that the female is the 
smaller. They inhabit trees, in which 
they build night-shelters, and all are 
natives of Africa. Unlike the ^rillas, 
they are gentle and playful, and when 
kept in captivity they exhibit much 
Intelligence; unfortunately, the climate 
of N. lands proves too much for 4.hem 
after two or three years. Their did. 
consists chiolly of fruits and nuts, but 
the Cs. are also fond of animal food. 

China, more accurately the Chinese 
Republic, is an extensive dominion of 
K. Asia of which C. proper constitutes the 
l)rin. portion. For centuries this domin- 
ion has been known o-s the Chinese 
flmplre, and it is hereinafter referred 
to os such, although the form of gov. is 
republican. It also includes the special 
ter. of Tibet. Its most northerly point 
Is about 49“ N. lat., while its S. extremity, 
the is. of Hainan, Is in lat. 18“ N. From 
W. to E. it extends over more than 60* 
of long., from 74“ E. to 135“ E. This 
vast extent of ter., estimated at about 
3.875,000 sq. in., is larror in area than 
Europe, which it approximately equals In 
pop. C. proper occupies the S.E. portion 
of the empire, and is bounded on the 8. 
and S.W, by Cochin C., Siam, Burma, 
and Tibet; on the N.W. by Kazakhstan; 
and on the by Mongolia and Siberia. 
On the R. Is the i^iflc Ocean, known by 
different names at various parts of the 
coast. Mongolia, or Outer Mongolia, 
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seceded from C. Jn 1015, becoming an 
autonomous republic in alliance with 
Russia after the 1917 reTolutlon. In 
1924 the U.S.S.R. acknowledged the 
suzerainty of 0. over Mongolia, but by the 
Russo-Ghineso treaty of 1045 it became 
completely independent. The coimtry 
of Korea (Chosen), on the N.K., was once 
a dependency of C., but the suzerainty 
was not much exercised during the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and in 1895, 
after the disastrous war with Japan, 


360 m. of sandy coast; then 350 ni. bold 
and rocky to the gulf of Chihli ; then 450 m. 
low and sandy to the parallel of the 
Chiisan Is.; then 800 m. from Chusan to 
the bay of Canton, mostly high, bold, and 
rocky. A number of low, sandy is. form 
the coast near Canton, westward of which 
there is* an alternation of low and bold 
shores. The whole coast, counting only 
the larger promontories and inlets, extends 
over about 2250 m., though if all the in* 
dentations be accurately estimated, the 
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the dist. fell under the control of the latter 
countrJ^ At tho same time Formosa 
(Taiwan) became part of the Jap. Empire 
and so remained until the Jap. defeat in 
1945. After the Sino-Jap. war, 1931- 
1933, and the Jap. invasion of C., which 
was resumed in 1936, Manchuria, tho 
N. Provs,, and the greater part of the 
coastal regions of C. fell under Jap. 
control (see under History infra). The 
Chinese Empire has been characterised 
by exclusiveness from the beginning, 
and the practice of this feeling has 
been rendered easy by tlie geographical 
situation. The empire is out oil from 
the rest of Asia by high mt. ranges and 
tablelands. Except by the sea, it was 
difficult for foreigners to penetrate. The 
coastUne is almost all that of C. proper, 
though near the borders of Korea Man- 
churia has a short cocustline. From the 
borders of Korea, about 240 m. of the 
coast are bold and rooky. Then come 


distance would bo doubled. A consider- 
able portion of C. proper is covered with 
mts., and tho whole surface may be 
dJvidc'd into the mountainous country, 
tho hilly country, and tho great plain. 
The mountainous country comprehends 
more than half of tho whole, and tho 
meridian of 112'* F.. may i)e considered 
its K. boundary, but to tho N. of the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow K.) and it extends as 
far as 1 1 4’. ^’ho hilly country lies to tho E. 
of 112" E. and extends N. to tho Yangtze- 
kiang. The Great Plain occupies the 
N.E. part of O. It extends in length 
some 700 in., from tho Great Wall, N. 
of Peiping (Peking), to the confluence of 
the rivs. Yangtzekiang and Kanktang. 
Its width varies from 150 tor 250 m. in the 
K. half, and from 300 to 500 m. in the S. 
half; the total area is about 210,000 sq. m. 
The W. end is the more fertile part, and 
It was to protect this from the inroads 
of nomadic Tartars that the Great Wall 
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was erected about 200 years b.o. This 
marvellous work extends over iiits. and 
rlvs. for over 1400 rn. The main siibatanco 
of the wall Is earth or rubbish, retained 
on each side by a stron^c casing of stone 
and brick, and terraced by a platform of 
square tiles. It commences at the gulf of 
Liaotong, whence it extends westward to 
the Chiayu barrier gates, the workman- 
ship gradually deteriorating. The thick- 
ness of the wall at the base is often as 
much as 25 ft. The mt. system must be 
considered in relation to the surrounding 
dependencies. The N. of C. proper is 
bounded by the Alanshan ami the In 
Shan which are a continuation of the 
Tieiishan Mts. of Siberia and Siukiang. 
The same range then extends N.lC. as the 
Khingan Mts., entering Manchuria anri 
ending at the Amur U. The Altyii Tagh 
Mts. traverse the S. of Siukiang, bound 
Tibet on the N. for a short distance, and 
continue in C. proper as the Nan Shan. 
Still further S. comes the continuation of 
the great range of N. Tibet, the Kunlun. 
This extension stretches right across C. 
separating the two rivs. the Hwang Ho 
and the Yangtzekiang, under the names 
of the Pellingshan, the Tsinlingshan, and 
the Funiiishan. All these mts. gradually 
diminish In height as they move eastward, 
and become covtv/d with the loess, which 
forms so conspicuous a feature of N. 
(/hlna, and which contributes so greatly 
to Its fertility. Almost parallel to the 
Kunlun, and forming a bran(;h thereof, 
comes the Tangla range, which extends E. 
as the Tapnahan. A S. branch of the 
Funiiishan Is the Hwaiyangslian. Off- 
shoots from the Tnngla range, its<‘lf a 
branch of the Himalayas, and from the 
continuation of the main Himalayan 
range, run alirio'st due N. and S. along the 
8.\V. boundary, chiefly through the prove, 
of Szechwan and Yunnan. However, the 
most extensive range of S. C. is the 
Nanlin or S. range, a spur of the Himalayas. 
It commences in the prov. of Yunnan and 
runs N.E. in sev. parallel ranges to the 
Pacific, where it end.s at the mouth of the 
Yangtzekiang. These ranges run through 
most of the S. coast provs. 

The rivs. form one of C \s conspicuous 
features. In the N., they usually bear 
the name llo, in the 8. that of kiang. 
There are numerous small independent 
rivs., but most of them fail into the 
Hwang Ho and the Yangtzekiang, two 
of the largest rivs. of the globe. They 
rise In <‘lo8e proximity in oifshoots of the 
Kunlun range in Tibet. 'Pho Hwang Ho 
flows for a time parallel to the mts.. and 
then makes a largo s\>cep to the N.K., 
through the prov. of Kansu, Its curve 
then follows the Alanshan range int^ 
Mongolia. * Turning due 8., It then forms 
the hoiindary between the provs. of 
BhensI and Shansi. At the S. of the 
latter it turns due E. again, and runs 
through Honan. It then incUues to the 
N.E. before entering Shantung, and enters 
the gulf of Oblhli, N. of Lalchow Bay, by 
sev. mouths. Ita chief trlb. is the Wei IIo, 
which rises in Kansu. The Hwang llo 
is 2600 in. long, but it Is of little use to 
navigation. Chinese tradition tells of 


the part of the rlv. m Shantung having 
changed its course no less than nine times, 
and the surrounding country is in con- 
tinual danger of inundation. As a result 
there are no large tns. on this part of the 
coast. The Yangtzekiang (Takiaug, or 
Great R.) also rises in Tibet where it is 
known as the Ulan-Muran, and flow's in a 
S.E. direction os the W. boundary of 
Szechwan. It makes a semicircular bend 
iit the S. of this prov., and. after a tor- 
tuous course into Hupeh it turns to the 
S.E., then to the N.E., then S.E. again, 
and finally runs in a N.E. direction, 
to empty itself by an estuary into the 
Eastern Sea. This riv. is the chief water- 
way of C. Its total length is 3400 m., and 
along its banks are many nourishing 
cities, among which may be ' named 
Hankow, Wuchang, Chunking, and Nan- 
king. The riv. is navigable by large 
st/Camcrs to Ipin and for junks, to the 
border of Szeebwau-Sikang- Yunnan. Its 
chief trlbs. on tho 1. b. are Min Ho, the 
Chialing, and the Han, on the r. b. the 
Yuan and the Kan. The West K. (Sikiang) 
begins at Hsuanwei in N. Yunnan and 
flows through Kweichow, Kwangsl, and 
Kw'angtung. At Sainshui its 60 uthwar<l 
arm the Canton R. enters the S. China Sea 
at the port of Canton. Tho Grand Canal, 
or Yiin Ho, is the oldest and longest in 
existence. It was commenced in 540 B.c., 
and is 1300 m. long. This great waterway 
commences at Hangchow', in the prov. 
of the Chekiang, and extends to Tientsin 
in Hopei, where it joins tho Pai, and thus 
gives direct communication with Tung and 
Peiping. When tho canal was in goo<l 
coiulition it w'cll fulfilled the purpose 
of its maker Kuhlai, the first sovereign of 
the Yuan dynasty, in forming a communi- 
cation between N. and S. China. It has 
now been largely superseded by steamer 
routes along the coast and has been 
allowed to fall into disrepair. The re.^t 
of (\ is also intersecled with many canals, 
which connect various rivs. and lakes. 
Parts of the country indeed, are a 
veritable network of w'atcrways. There 
arc many lakes, but those are not on so 
large a .scale as the rivs. Three only 
need he mentioned: (1) The Tnngtlng. 
on the Yuan R., about 250 m. in eirouni- 
ference. Two canals connect it with the 
Yangtze. (2) The Poyaiig at the N. 
of tho ))rov. of Kiangsi, is .smaller than 
the Tnngtlng, ami about tho same si/e 
ns (3) the Tai, to the 8. of Kiangsu. 

ProHnrrs . — Mention h.'is already been 
made of sev. of ttie provs. of C. proper. 
They arc twenty-two in number, and may 
now bo briefly cmimeratcd. Tho first 
seven extend wholly or partly over the 
great plain; tho next two comprehend tho 
lillly dlsts., two others the mountainous 
country along the sea. and tho remaining 
eleven include tho mouDtainou.s country in 
the interior and W. : (1) Hopei extends 
over tho most N. and less fertile port of 
the plain. In it are situated tlio im- 
portant tns. of Peiping and Pao-tlug. 
(2) Sbantccg enmprehonds part of the 
plain and the peninsula of Shantung. 
Chief tns., Tsinan. Yenchow, and tho ports 
of Weihaiwei, Tsiugtao, and Obefoo. (3) 
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Kiangsu Includes the low and swampy agriculture, tea and sugar being exported, 
country on both sides of the Imperai The cap. is Taipei. The N. area of O., 
Canal. It contains the cities and tns. of stretching from the £. of Sinkiang to 
Chinkiang. Sooohow. Nanking and Shang- Manchuria in the N.W.. is known as Inner 
hai. (4) Anhwei, on both sides of the Mongolia and contains the pro vs. of 
'Yangtzekiang, has for its chief tn. llwai- Nin^a, Suiynan, Chahar, and Jehol. The 
ning (Anking). (5) Honan, on the W. provs. of A ntimg, Heilungkiang, Hokiang, 
margin of the plain. Cliief tns.. Kaifeng Hsingan, Kirin, Liaoning, Liaopeh, Nun- 
and Honan. (6) Hupeh, in the centre of klan and Sunkiang, and the municipalities 
the plain, is one of the most fertile provs. of Harbin and Shenyang (Mukden), com- 
(’hlef tns., Wuchang, Hankow, Hanyang, prise Manchuria (o.c.) The Special Ter. 
Siangyang, and KingChow. (7) Chekiang, of Tibet is nominally a dependency of C.* 
in the S.E. of the plain, is the chief green but preserves a great measure of indo- 
tea prov. Chief tns., Hanchow, Wen- pendeuco. In 1914 a conference of 
chow, and the port of Niiigpo. <8)Kiang- delegates of C., Tibet, and Great Britain 
si. to the N.W. of the Nan’mg range. Is considered a Convention recognising the 
tiie »eat porcelain prov. Chief tns., autonomy of Tibet proper (outer Tibet) 
Xanchaug, Kinkiaiig, and Kingan. (9) and creAed a zone (inner Tibet) under 
Hunan,' in the hilly country, is rich in Chinese autliority subject to existing 
cereals. Wolfram is mined there. Chief Tibetan rights. The Chiiics€» Gov. did 
tns., Changsha, Yungchow, and Hcng- not ratify the Convention though they 
chow. (10) Fukien, on tlie shores of accepted its terms in all rcsiiects save the 
the sea opposite Taiwan (Formosa), is boundaries between inner and outer 
the chief black tea dist., and one of Tibet. C, administers inner Tibet through 
the most fertile and flourishing of the the Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs Coin- 
Chinese provs. The chief tns. are inissiou of the Executive Yuan and maiti- 
Fuchow, Chuanchow’, and the port of tains a representative at Lhasa, the cap. 
Amoy. (11) Kwaiigtung, or Canton, the (sec Tibkt). 

southernmost prov., contains the cele- Climate . — The climatic conditions natu- 
brated city of the same name, Swatow', and rally vary (onsiderably over so large a 
Luchow. Not far from Canton is the stretch of coimtry. In the lofty Tibetan 
Brit, crown colony port of Hong Kong and plateau and the less elevated plains of 
the Portuguese aiacao. The Is. of Hainan, Mongolia the climate is exceedingly dry, 
to the 53. of the Leichovv peninsula, forms and Is marked by great extremes of hot 
part of this prov. (12) Kvvangsi, occupy- and cold. The basins of the two great 
ing both banks of the Siklaiig R., is a rivs., being nearer the Paeille, arc moister 
mountainous prov,, of wJiich the chief tn. and more equable. In this part of C. 
is Kw’eilin. (13) Kweichow is a very proper the dry sciison lasts from Nov. 
mountainous prov. to the N. of Kwnngsi, to Feb., the remaining months, par- 
and is especially rich in minerals. Its ticularly May, being extremely wet. The 
chief tn. is Kwelynng. Like Kwang-si, it rainfall is of a copious tropical nature, 
contains aboriginal tribes, different from. Generally speaking, C. is a cold country 
and hostile to, the Chinese. (14) Yunnan, in coinparison with European tors, in the 
the most south-westerly prov,, la an Irregu- same lat. From July to i^ept., however, 
lar table-land, and is rich in in iueruls; the the wditlier Is intensely hot, and th€> 
two chief tns., Yunnan and Yungchang, heat is accompanied by typhoons, which 
carry on a considerable trade with Burma arc much dreaded for their violent and 
and Siam. (15) Szeclnvan is a succession devastating effects. 

of hills and valley.s, ricn both in mineral Area and Population . — The area and 
and In vegetable produce. Its chief tns.. (“^timated pops. (1947) of the provs. and 
Chengtu and Tungchw^an, are places of iiiunicipalitles of C. arc given In the table 
great pop. and trade, C’hungking, the opposite. 

Chinese cap. during the Second VV'orld Commnmcatums. — C. is intersected In 
War, stands on the Yangtze. (16) Shensi all directions by roads and canals. Before 
is a nigged country with wide fertile and during the Second World War two 
valleys; its chief tn., Sian, is very largo, great motor roads were built to connect 
end was once the cap. of (17) Shansi, China with the outside world. From 
adjoining the Great Wall, is a inoun- Chunking the Sinkiang Road nms N.W. to 
(ainous but fertile prov. Its chief tns. the Tnrksib railway in Russian Turk- 
are Taiyun and Ta-tung. (18) Kansu, in nionia, and the famous Burma Road 
the N., is sterile and thinly peopled. Its through Yunnan to the railhead at Lashio 
chi^ tn. is Lanchow. (19) Sikang lies in Burma. A motor roail to the N.W.. 
between Szechwan and Tibet and is connecting Szechwan with Sinkiang and 
watered by the Yangtze. The c^p. is running through that pfov. to the 
Raiding. (20) Chlnghai, N.E. of Tibet, Turkestan -Siberian railway is under 
is sparsely populated. The prov. is moon- construction. The distance Is 2500 m. 
tainoiis and the terrain in the valleys Is from Chunking, t<i the nca^st point on 
generally nnsuited for crops, being loess tbe Soviet line. A railway, and a motor 
or shifting sand. The chief tn. is Sining. road now connect C. with' Fr. Indo-C. 

(21) Sinkiang, comprising the greater part For the rest the roads are. mostly mere 
of the area knoiip formerly as E. or tracks, but such as they afe they have 
riblnese Turkestan, Is the most easterly l>een used for centuries. ^ Twelve of 
and Jargeet prov. of C., cap. Tlhwa. the anct. trade routes haye been used 

(22) Taiwan, or Formosa, now has the from time Iromcinorlal. There is an Im- 
status of prov. The is. has gold and portant trade route from Peiping to 
coal mines, but the chief inaustry is Lhasa, from which tn. there are further 
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China 

l*rovincea and 

M unwipalities 

Area in 
ttq. miles 

Estimated 

Population 

^947 

Capital 

• 

Anhwei 

.54,305 

21,705,000 

Hwaining (Anking) 


•Chahar 

107,677 

2,115,000 

VVanchuan (Kalgan) 

E 

C'hcklanx 

30.463 

19.042,000 

Hangchow 

(A 

Chinghal 

260,117 

1,346,000 

Sining 

S 

Fukien 

45,833 

11,101,000 

Foochow 


Honan 

64,528 

28,473.000 

Kaifeng 

S 

llopel 

.04,140 

28,520,000 

Chlngyuan (Panting) 

w 

Huau* 

79,358 

26,171.000 

Cliangshan 


Hupeh 1 

71,037 

21.0,14,000 

Wuchang 

> 

•Jehol 

74,278 

6,110,000 

Chengteh 

pc 

Kansu i 

151,121 

6,798,000 

Lanchow 


Kiangsi I 

66,583 

12,725,000 

Nanchang 


Kiangsii 

42.045 

36,052,000 

C'hingkiang 


Kwangsi 

85,430 

14,603,000 

Kweilin 

o 

Kw’angtnnx 

85,425 

27,826.000 

Cant on 


K weichow 

68,122 

10,519.000 

Kweiyang 

'A 

•Ningsia 

106,115 

773,000 

Ningsia 


Shansi 

60.378 

15,025,000 

Taiyuan 


Shantung 

55.801 

38,672,000 

Tsinan 


Shensi 

72,000 

0,402,000 

Sian 

A 

Sikarig 

164.848 

1,651,000 

Kuugtinv 

'A 

Sinkiaiig 

705,760 

4,012.000 

Tilnva 


‘Suiyuan 

134,146 

2, 167,000 

Kwcisiii 


Szechwan 

144,059 

47,108,000 

Cliengtu 

< 

Talw^in (FornH»->HJ 

13,886 

6,126,000 

Taipei 

a: 

Y .anau j 

162,300 

0,171.000 

' Kuniniiu 

u: 

Chiingkin;^ i 

1 116 

1,000,000 i 

j 

C 

PS 

Nanking 

180 

1 1,038,000 1 


c. 

Pciping 

273 

1,602,000 1 



Shanghai 

1 345 

3.85 4,000 1 


A 

Tloiitsln 

! 21 

1,679,000 1 


m 

u 

'rsingtao 

j 2K0 

753,000 

1 



Antung 

j 24.181 

3,161,000 

Tunghw’a 


llollungkianK 

1 76.542 

2,564,000 

I’chan 


Hokiang 

1 47,717 

1,036,000 

Kiainusze 

< 

ilsingan 

1 99,724 

328.000 

Hala 

S 

Kirin 

1 33,602 

6,081,000 

Kirin 


Liaoning 

25,062 

9,092,000 

Shenyang (Mukden) 

B 

Llaopeh 

47,603 

3,708,000 

liiaoyuan 

A 

Nunkiang 

25,840 

2.407,000 

Tsitfiihar 

< 

S 

Simkiang 

31,185 

4,535,000 

MiUankiang 


Harbin 

359 

760,000 



Shenyang (Mukden) 

88 

1,176,000 



Tibet (Special 





Territory) 

469.204 

3,000,000 

Lhasa 


Total 

3,864,184 

1 459,813.000 i 

1 1 


extensions to India and N. Tibet. The the N. of Kansu, ultinmtoly reaching 
whole len^h of the IJinwilayas is crossed Chkalov. The i?reai central Aslan trade 
by numerous passes, wlilcb make the route, with a total lonirth of nearly 3500 
transit from Tibet to India easy. The m., runs from Peiping* to Kashgar in 
two most convenient are ' those by the Hinkiang. The Chinese portion passes 
Pi^yong and Karkiiugla Passes. The through t)«e provs. of Shansi, Snensl, 
chief anct. trade route from O. to Russia Kansm and thence to Hanii. UrumtsI, 
runs from Peiping through Mongolia, near and Kashgar. In 1021 a Good Roads 
Klakhta on the sn>erian frontier. An- movement was started, and met with 
other route runs from Hankow through considerable support. Two roads were 
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advocated from Shanghai, one to Nanking 
and the other to Hangchow. The Peiping 
to Tien-Tsin road woe completed, and 
Peiping and sev. other tns. have mac- 
adamised thorough faros. The laying down 
of railways was started about 1870, tho 
first line to be opened being from Shanghai 
to Wusung (12 m.). But the opening of 
this line in 1870 mused such trouble that 
no work was resumed until the nineties. 
Then a N. line was constructed through 
Manchuria to join the Hussian trans- 
Siberian line. The prin. railways are the 
I’cipiiig-llankow railway (814 rii.): Ticii- 
tsin~Puko>v railway (686 m.): C’anton- 
llankow railway (768 in.); Peiping- 

Mukden (Shenyang) rtiilway (882 ni.); 
Nanking-Shanghai railway (247 m.); 

Shanghai - Hangchow - Niugpo railway 
(179 m.); Liing-Ilai railway (687 m. ); 
Kiaochow-Tslnan railway (285 m.); Pei- 
ping-Suiyuau railway (540 m. ) ; Cheklang- 
Iviangsi railway (400 m.); Tatung-Puchow 
railway (390 m.); Yunnan railway (Tonkin 
frontier to Kunming, 290 m.); S. Man- 
churia railway, from (Jhungchun to 
Uairen (696 m.); tho Chinese K. railway, 
running eastwards from Manchuii through 
N. Manchuria to Sulfcnho, at whicli latter 
place it joins the Ussuri railway and then 
runs E. to Vladivostok and thence S. 
from Harbin to Changchun to join the 
S. Manchuria railway. This lino was con- 
structed by the Russians and, under 
agreements made in 1896-98, was operated 
by Russians and Chinese. It runs for 
nearly 1500 ni. in Chinese ter. In 1935 
tho Soviet Cov. sold the Chinese E. 
railway to tho Jap. -cent n died gov. of 
Manchukuo, in spite of tho C^hliiese liov.’s 
protest against tho sale. (^ hiis a fairly 
well developed telegraph service. Tele- 
graphs connect all tho prin. cities in the 
country, and there arc linos to all the 
neighbouring countries, Tho telegraph 
lines have a total length of over 60,000 m. 
In 1896 a postal service throughout the 
empire was estab., and serves all the ports 
and .important tns. Wireless telegraphy 
is also estab., and many broadcasting 
stations on tho short-wave system have 
been estab. for the past ten years or more. 
Civil w’ar held up the development of 
commercial aviation, but in 1929 a Sino- 
Amep. enteriJriso was set on foot to pro- 
vide a daily air-mail service. The total 
length of the air-muil lines at tho be- 
ginning of 1936 was 8250 lu. The Salgon- 
Marseltles, Bandoeng-Amsterdam, and 
Imperial Air Lines have been used for 
forwarding mails from C. to countries In 
Europe, Africa, and S. Asia. 

Cwivatioriy Fauna, etc . — The C’hineso 
are essentially an agric. people, and the 
fertile nature of the country aids their 
own aasiduous efforts. Wheat, barley, 
millet, and other cereals are cultivated 
mainly in the N., while in the S. attention 
is chiefly given to rice. Tho flora and 
fauna are both that of tho temperate zone, 
so most of the ceoimon European vege- 
tables are everywhere produced and used. 
In the S. regions, the S. fruits, such as 
oranges, pomegranates, peaches, plan- 
tains, pineapples, grapes, and tho sugar- 
cane, flourish well. ThO'tea plant Is ex- 


tensively cultivated in the S. and W. 
prove. The use of tea aS a beverage 
was oucc little known, but it is now 
universally used throughout tho country. 
Tho larger and more ferocious descrip- 
tions of cariilvorous quadrupeds are not 
common in a country so well peopled and 
cultivated. Tho Bengal tiger sometimes 
appears in the forests of Yunnan, but this 
is rare, while the lion only occurs in 
sculpture. Ohi writers also speak of tho 
rhinoceros, tapir, and elephant as common 
in C. Cattle, sheep, and horses arc com- 
paratively rare, hut tho-yak and the goat 
ai‘c bred extensively in Tibet, where also 
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the panda bear is found. An animal 
peculiar to this region is tho dzo, a cross 
between tho yak and tho zebu, which, 
however, reverts to tho original types 
after the fourth generation. The culti- 
vation of opium is an industry which tho 
Chinese (lov. has attempted to eradicate. 
Up to tho outbreak of civil war in 1917 
these efforts wore successful. War, how- 
ever, led to a neglect of the opium regu- 
lations. In 1913 the Indian Gov. pro- 
hibited tiie export of Indian oplnni into C. 
The normal wheat harvest of C. is 
officially reckoned at 3,000,000 tons, 
while 40,000,000 tons of rice are grown 
for homo consumption. In 1927 the 
soya-bean harvest in Manoliuria reached 
over 4.000,000 tons. Famine, however, 
has of late years boon rife in 0.: In Honan 
the grain and rice harvest failed in 1942 
through drought and locdata, affecting 
20,000,000 people. 

Minerala , — war and tho consequent 
interruption of transport have impeded 
the development of the mining industry. 
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but a movement Is now on foot to 
nationalise the mines. The coal reserve 
of C. is estimated at about 30,000,000,000 
tons. The richest Oelds lie In Shansi (15.) 
and Hunan (S.). The former of these, an 
anthracite Held, has an area of nearly 

15.000 sq. m., and the W. half of the same 
prov. has oven richer stores of bituminous 
coal. Almost the whole of the S.E. Hunan 
has coal beneath the surface, but in parts 
it lies too deep to be mined. The provs. 
of Szechwan, Kansu, Hopei, and Shantung 
also contain vast stores of this precious 
mineral. The average export of coal Is 

3.000. 000 tons a year. Iron-mining has 
boon carried on for thousands of years, 
but only those ores which could easily 
be extracted and smelted by primitive 
methods have as yet been utilised. The 
reserve of iron ore is estimated at 

1.200.000. 000 tons, and the average ann. 
export Is about 000,000 tons, most 
of which has either gone to Japan or, in 
more recent years, has been seized by that 
country. In Manchuria, coal and iron 
lie close together, and here the Industry 
bos been rapidly developed. There is 
much iron in Shansi, and some in Hunan; 
in the latter prov. some silver and lead are 
found. Gold is obtained chiefly from the 
streams In Szechw'un, and it is also in this 
prov. that copp r is mined. Yunnan is 
a rich mining prov , and produces tin, 
copper, iron, lead, and silver. Tungsten 
was discovered in 1015, aud C. is now the 
second largest producer in the world, 
while about 70 per cent of the world’s 
antimony also comes from C. The ann. 
output of antimony is 1600-1900 tons. 
Of manganese the production is about 

100.000 tons a year. Molybdenum, mer- 
cury, soda, and saltpetre deposits are also 
found, but the ef>pper mines arc closing up. 
Szechwan is rich in petroleum, and the 
Geological Survey, 1921, placed C.’s re- 
sources of petroleum next Jifter Iron and 
coal, but they await development. The 
total output of salt is some 3,000,000 
metric tons annually. 

Inrliiafn /. — The Chinese, liaving behind 
them more centuries of continuous de- 
velopment and civilisation than any 
Kuropean power, naturally show many 
of the inventions upon wdiich wo most 
)rldo ourselves at an early date. Printing 
^y means of movable iype was known 
In C. centuries ago, ami there are still 
Ohincse books of this kind extant w'hich 
wore priuted long bcf»)ro the tlmo of 
Gutenberg. How’’ever, this system of 
setting up type, which is found so useful 
In languages where the number of letters 
is strictly limited, is less so In such a 
language ns Chinese, where there Jiro 
some thousands of characters, and print- 
ing from carved blocks baa been much 
more favoured. The making of paper 
also goes back some centuries before the 
Christian era. The Chinese excel espe- 
cially In routine work requiring great 
patience and technical skill but no 
originality. Their oiirvlngs and engrav- 
ings on wood, metal, stone, ivory, and 
crystal, their gold and silver work, lacquer 
work, and bronze casting are deservedly 
world-famous. Foreign methods have 


now been introduced into their manu- 
facturies, and much is done by machinery. 
Iron works of all kinds, wool and cotton 
factories, flour mills, match factories, etc., 
have all been Introduced. Tea was 
originally the prin. Chinese export, but 
owing to tho competition of Indian and 
Ceylon teas it fell rapidly. An Improve- 
ment Is noted from 1905 onwards. Tea 
is especially cultivated In the S. and W. 
provs., in Fukien, Hupeh, Hunan, Kiangsi, 
Chekiang, Kwangtung. and iSzechwan. 
More important is the silk industry, 
though it is not yet in os prosperous a 
oonditinn as It might well be. However, 
before the Second World War a quarter 
of the world’s supply of silk came from 
China. Total export of raw silk amounted 
to nearly 4,000,000 lb. in 1937 and over 

2,500,000 lb. in 1938. In the provs. of 
Hopei (Chili), Kiangsu, and iliipcb, cotton 
is grown, and C.’s ann. export (1927) was 
Just under 239,000,000 lb. In 1937 C.’s 
raw cotton exports were valued at 

36.000. 000 standard dollars, aud in 1938 
at 101,000,000. C. ranks next after the 
U.S.A. and India as a cotton country, but 
owing to the growth of her tnaniifs. C. 
receives supplies of raw cotton from both 
these countries. Since there arc about 

20.000. 000 sheep In C., wool is an Im- 
portant product both for tho rug industry 
and for export. The total export of 
wool, made from sheep, goat, and camel 
hair, has been as high as 50,000,000 lb. 
The flour-milling industry flourishes, hav- 
ing been first introduced by the Russians 
in Harbin. Including match factories, 
tanneries, etc., there w*ere, in 1931, about 
1500 modern factories in C., besides a 
great number which were less up to 
date, but many have been destroyed by 
tho .Tap. invaders. A number of the cot- 
ton mills wore owned by the Jap., and of 
the 2,025,000 bales of cotton yarn pro- 
duced in 1935, 1,438,000 bales were 
produced in Chinese, 547,000 in Jap., and 
the residue In Brit. -owned mills. Some 
xmrts of the W. provs. during the Second 
VVorld War beenme centres of industrial 
activity; Szechwan received many fac- 
tories transported bodily from tho K. and 
central provs. as the Jap. advanced along 
tho railways and rlvs. of pre-war industrial 
dista. Kgg products provide a large 
export industry. C.’s foreign trade is a 
development of tho last century. The 
Portuguese estab. a trading port a.s early 
as 1522, but in the course of centuries 
there was no sign of change in the gov.'s 
attitude of suspicion and hostility to 
foreigners. All oflloial rccogifltion and 
protection were refused to traders until 
1842, the year of the, treaty of Nanking. 
Since that time the n umber of Ueaty porte. 
through which commerce Is permitted, 
has been gradually growing. The figures * 
oil tho next page (from The Statesman’s 
Year Hook for 1939) give C.’s foreign trade, 
exclusive of biilHcn, in recent years. 

In 1938 the tea export was 239.000 
miintals to Hong Kong, 2410 piculs to 
Russia, 21,d60 to the U.S.A., 9023 to 
Great Britain, aud 3284 to France. 

Shipping and Savigation , — In 1927 the 
carrying trade was much harassed by 
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1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

Net 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Imports 

1,029,696,000 

919 211,000 

941,545.000 

953,386,000 

886,197,000 

Exports 

535,214,000 

575,809,000 

705,741,000 

838,256,000 

702,641,000 

Trade by prin. countries 

in 1937 and 

L938 in thousands of standard dollars (net 

total values) was as follows 






1 

I mports i 

Exports 


1 

1937 

1938 ' 

1937 

1938 


j 

1000 

i00() 

1000 

1000 



standard 

standard 

standard 

standard 


1 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

Great Britain ! 

111,695 

70,606 i 

80,380 

59,769 

Hong Kong 


19,078 

24,589 

162,901 

243,395 

India (excluding Burma) | 

12,467 

16,214 i| 

11,791 

19,720 

Russia 

1 

704 

5.491 !i 

4,591 

613 

France 


15,106 

18,304 !i 

32,643 

20,402 

Singapore 

Italy 


10,362 

7,312 1 

19,213 

17,545 


9,906 

17,465 |. 

6,840 

1,260 

U.S.A. , 


L88,859 

151,254 1 

231,449 1 

86,850 

Japan 


150.432 

209,864 

84,306 1 

116,554 

Germany 

i 

146,374 

112,939 ! 

72,447 

56,430 

The chief imports and exports for 1937- 

38 were as follows, in standard dollars: 


Imports 

1937 

1938 • 

Exports 

1937 

1938 


1000 

1000 


' 

1000 

lOOO 


standard 

standard 


standard 

standard 


dollars 

dollars 


dollars 

dollars 

Raw cotton, yarn. 


, 




and thrc»id 

20, 5. HI 

17.461 

Annual prcxiuclH 

121,494 

117.903 

Cotton piece goods 

14,669 

22.540 1 

Oils, tallow, and 





1 

wax 

127,040 

53,053 

Wool and woollen 



.Seeds 

35,881 

19,499 

goods 

• 3.1,604 

18.889 

Raw cotton 



Metals and ores 

131,638 

6.5,118 

Haw silk 1 

31, .301 

, 101,033 

Fishery products 

13.2.58 

9.94 I 

Hides, skins, and j 

45,866 

33,604 

Tobacco 

21,874 

22,602 

leather i 






, Tea 1 

53,78.) 

19,426 

Chemicals 

; 61.282 : 

57,117 

; Chenilcals I 

30,787 

3.3.054 

Dyes and paints 

37.10.) 

31,116 

, Metals anil nun- ' 

7,621 

7,979 

Coal, coke, etc. 


21,502 : 

; era Is i 

102.453 

106.571 

Machinery 

; 6.'».013 

.56,399 

. Piece goods 1 

22,426 1 

1 24.459 



1 

Paper 

7,000 ! 

! 7,756 




, Cereals, etc. ' 

15,170 

4.851 


1 

' 

Beans and peas i 

6.465 

3.137 


piraoy* Normal conditions did not return Lauds, Norwegian. hikI Portuguese be- 
until March 1^28. Conditions were again tween 3 and 4 

disturbed In 1931 during the 8ino-Jap. Currency, Measures, r/r.-~The coinage 
war of that year; and later, in 1936, when of C. has varied considerably during Iwe 
jthe Jap. Invaded the country, conditions ages. At one time the sold oitlcial mono- 
became chaotic. C. is pe<‘uliar in that its tary unit was the copper cash, of which 
inland navigation is open to foreign 1000 (or in practice 1220>, oquallod one 
vessels by various treaties. The vessels halkuran (or customs) taeK Ilie tael is 
which entered ana cleared Chinese pmrts not a coin, but a weight oft silver, and its 
during 1938 numbered 74,890, with an value fluctuates with the value of silyer. 
aggregate tonnage of 29,430.000. The In 1928 the Hong Kong tcbd was equal in 
percentagesof this tonnage were Brit., 48; value to 2s. 11 Aa. A convention treaty 
Jap,, 24; Chiuese, 8; Fr. Ger., Nether- with Great Britain in 1902 pigged C. to 
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inaugurate a standard national coinage. In 
1908 an imperial decree was issued, which 
made the silver tael coin of 0-98 touch, 
weighing one treasure* scale tael, the unit, 
in 1910 this decree was cancelled, and a 
further edict estab. the silver dollar of 
0-90 touch, weighing 0*72 treasury- weight 
tael, as the uew' unit. In 1928 the 
National Qov. decided that the tael 
shoiild cease to be current after July, 
when it was proposed to mint a new 
uniform dollar as legal tender. The 
foreign dollar has had a successful career 
in C., and the first Chinese dollar had 
appeared in 1889. In 1914 a republican 
dollar was coined, and in 1927 this was 
replaced by the Sun Yat-son dollar. The 
tael, os the commercial unit of exchange, 
has been abolished since early in 1933, 
and the present unit of currency Is the 
silver dollar, the rate of exchange being 
fixed as 1 dollar to 0-715 tael. In 1939 
the Writ. Gov. announced its decision to 
assist in establishing a £10,000,000 Chinese 
exchange stabilisation fund. (The ex- 
change rate is now fixed by the Foreign 
Exchange Equalization Fund Committee, 
which wa.s set up on Aug. 17, 1947. The 
exchange rate os at the end of 1947 was 
C. N. $22.5,000 -*£l and C. N. $ 73 , 000 =- 
i'.H. $1.) In 1935 the gov. adopted a 
hcheme of monetary < banking reforms, 
including the following provisioun: The 
bank-notes Issued by the Central liank of 
ClUna, the Hank of China, and the Hank of 
CominunicatioTis to be full legal tender ; no 
use of sliver dollars or silver bullion tor 
currency purposes to be permitted; bank- 
notes Issued by banks (other than those 
mentioned above) to be gradually retired 
and exchanged for Central bank-notes; a 
Currency Reserve Board tn be formed to 
control the Issue and retirement of legal 
tender notes and to keep custody of 
resoiwes against the outstanding bank- 
notes. Pearly in 1936 the gov. promul- 
gated the Subsidiary Currency Act, after 
which a new scries of subsidiary coins 
were to be coined by the Central Mint 
(estab. in Shanghai) and Issued by the 
(Jentral Bank. This now coinage consists 
of pure nickel coins of three denomina- 
tions-— 5, 10, and 20 cents. There are 
also copper coius of 14 cent each. The 
piin. weight measiues are the Hang or 
tael (14 oz. avoirdupois), of which sixteen 
make one chin or catty (U 11>. avoirdu- 
pois); 100 chin make one tan or picul « 
1334 4b. These measures are also used 
for liquids. Though, In C\, standards of 
weights, measures, and lengths vary all 
over the country, generally speaking two 
kinds of standards, the olfl and the new, 
are In use. The old standard was forraii- 
lated from a law promulgated In 1914, 
establishing a double system, the standard 
metric unit and that based on ying tsao 
ch*iht or ‘builder’s foot,' for length, and 
keeping tael or Hang for weight. The 
law governing the new standard was pro- 
rnnlgated in 1929 and was intended to be 
the legal standard of weights and measures 
t hroughout C. For convenience* sake and 
customary usage it also estab. a double 
system; one Is the standard metric unit, 
which came into operation In the Chinese 


customs service In 1934. Kung Leo 
equals the millimetre; K. Fen, centimetre; 
K. Tsou, decimetre; K. Chih, metre; 
K. Chang, dekametre; K. Yin, hecto- 
metre; K. LI, kilometre. The other, 
which Is temporary in character. Is de- 
signed only for market use and Is to be 
aboUshed as soon as the people grow 
acciiatomqd to the new system, 

Financea.—C. has Issued five budgets 
since the estab. of the repubUc, bnt after 
1923 budgeting was Interrupted by civil 
strife. In 1928, however, a budget com- 
mittee was formed under the National 
Gov., but no results have yet been 
forthcoming. In 1937-38 the revenue 
amounted to $879,000,000 and expendi- 
ture to $950,000,000. Military expenses 
flared the most heavily at $362,000,000. 
The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax and the customs, the produce 
of the gov. lands, and the salt, kerosene, 
wine, and tobacco taxes. Following the 
example of the U.S.A. In returning to O. 
her share of the 1900 Boxer Indemnity, 
Great Britain In 1930 agreed also to 
return her share of that indemnity, as 
from 1922, to the control of the Chinese 
Gov., stipulating that the bulk of the 
funds thus remitted be applied to rail- 
way construction and education. All 
C.'s foreign loans were contracted before 
1925. In recent years the only indebted- 
ness incurred by C. has been In the shape 
of credits granted by the U.S. Gov. on 
the purchase of cotton and wheat. 
Foreign loans secured on customs 
revenue have been regularly amortised 
with lntei*est paid by the National Gov. 
The obJigations of those secured on salt 
revenue have also been regularly met In 
principal and Interest, including arrears of 
interest. At Jan. 1 , 1937, the outstanding 
foreign debts owed by the CJbineso Gov. 
Nvei*e the following (enumerated in the 
currencies In which they w’ere con- 
tracted): £46,424,000; (U.S.) $58,403,000; 

100.000. 000 francs; 45,478.000 yon; raU- 
way loans: £16,373,000; 44,750,000 francs; 

50.000. 000 yen; 137,743,000 (Belgian) 
francs; 28,000,000 florins- 

Qovernmeni . — The constitution of the 
National Gov. of the republic came Intp 
legal force on Oct. 15, 1928. The National 
Gov. Is the creation of the Kiiondntang 
(People’s National Party), and after the 
nnillcatlon of C. under the Kuomintang 
flag, a central political council was set 
up, and in 1929 this was reconstituted ta 
consist of twenty -four members and eight 
reserve members. This council formu- 
lates the policy of the National Qov., 
which consists of a prt'sident and from 
tw'elve to sixteen state counclPors. Thfl 
National Gov. comprises five yuan, anq 
the presidents and vice-presidents of thaaq 
are elected from among the state couo* 
cillors. The Executire Yuan «\ii>ervl8e8 the 
work of the various executive minlstflea 
and commissions. These arc Ministry 
of (1) Interior; (2) Foreign Affairs; 
(3) NatlonaH Defence; (4) Finance; 
(5) Economic Affairs; (6) Education; 
(7) Communications; (8) Agriculture 
and Forestry; (9) Food; (10) Jatlces. 
The executive yuan Ineludee also 
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followlDff cominissioDs; Mongolian and 
Tibetan Affairs ; Overseas Affairs : National 
Conservancy; and the National Relief and 
Rehabilitation Adniinistratlou, National 
Resources Administration, National 
Health Administration, and National 
Land Administration. The Legislative 
Yuan is the highest legislative organ with 
power to decide matters concerning legis- 
lation, budgets, amnesties, wai'and peace, 
and the conclusion of treaties. The 
Judicial Yuan comprises the Ministry of 
Justice, the Supremo Court, the Com- 
mission for the Disciplining of OfUcials, 
and the Administrative Com*t. The 
Examination Ytuin has charge of the 
examinations for the civil service and 
other related matters. Its mcml>ers 
are appointed by the President with the 
consent of the Control I'lton, which 
comprises the Ministry of Audit and also 
conducts the impoachment of officials. 
The provs. excluding Mongolia and Tibet, 
are administered under a prov. gov., con- 
sisting of a chairman and thirteen mem- 
bers. The municiped gov. under a mayor 
is responsible to the provincial gov., but 
there is also a special municipal gov., if 
the pop. of the tn. exceeds a million, 
which is directly responsible to the 
National Gov. Administration is further 
subdivided into a local gov. for each dist. 
or haUn, which consists of a number of 
sections and vils., each with its chief 
or elder. (By a recent republican ordi- 
nance the hsten now includes co. cities). 
See also under History. 

A new constitution, 'Constitution of the 
Chinese Republic,* was adopted by the 
National Assembly on 25 Dec. 1946 and 
became effective on 25 Dec. 1947. This 
constitution contains 175 Articles and was 
first formally pub. by the National Gov. 
on May 5, 1936. According to the 

original scheme, the Constituent National 
Assembly was to be convened at the 
end of 1937, but this was prevented 
by the war with Japan. This new 
constitution Is permeated with the 
principles and tccichlngs of Sun Yat-sen 
especially his San-Min-Chu-I — the pur- 

e ose of which is to make C. a free and 
idependent state, free from the control 
of any other nation, a democratic state 
In which the sovereignty is vested in 
the body of Its citizens. Besides the 
liberty of the person, the constitution (or 
constitution in potentia) provides that 
every citizen has freedom of domicile, 
freedom to change his residence, freedom 
of Bi)eech, wTiting, and publication, free- 
dom of assembly and association, freedom 
of reli^ous beliefs, the right to private 
properiy, the right to present petitions, 
lodge complaints, and institute legal pro- 
eeeaings, the right to exercise the powers 
of ele<^on, recall, initiative, and referen- 
dum, the right to compete in state 
examinations, and all other liberties and 
rights not detrimental to public peace and 
public welfare. , Article 8 is important In 
that It provldm that all citizens of the 
republic of China shall be equal before the 
law — whence the equality of women with 
men Is by i^licatlon oonstltutlonally 
guaranteed. The political powers (i.e 


election, recall, Initiative, and referendum) 
in the dlsts. and other local units of self- 
gov. are to be exercised directly by the 
people. As to the central gov., they are 
to be exercised by the National Assembly 
for the people of the whole of C. The 
governmental powers (as In the previous 
constitution) or© executive, lo^slative, 
judicial, control, and examination. Hence 
the Bo-callod five-power constitution, as 
against the ordinary throo-powor con- 
stitution of the W. Those governmental 
powers, being really functions, are en- 
trusted by the nation to tlio liauds of the 
National (Central) (tOV. The National 
Assembly is constituted of delegates 
selected directly by the citizens of tlie 
hsien, the prin. self-grtvondng units, and 
the municipalities. The election of dele- 
gates from Mongolia, Tibet, and the over- 
seas Chinese are determined by special 
laws. The Assembly numbers approxi- 
mately 2000 delegates and the term of 
office of the delegates is six years. The 
Congress is to meet every three years 
and its session to last one month, or at 
most two. According to Sun Yat-sen’s 
theory, the five governmental powers 
should bo exorcised by the five yuan of 
the Central Gov. In this constitution it 
is provided that the executive, legislative, 
judicial, control, and examination are 
the highest organs tlirough which the 
Central Gov. exercises Its executive, legis- 
lative, judicial, and other powers respec- 
tively. But over and above them Is the 
President, who, besides being the head of 
the Btat-6 and the representative of tho 
republic in foreign relations, is also the 
chief of tho cxocutlvo and the co-ordlnator 
of the five yuan. He holds some measure 
of check or supervision over all the yuan. 
but has complote control over none except 
the executive yuan, whose president is to 
be appointed by aatd directly responslblu 
to him. The presidents and members of 
the legislative and control yuan are to be 
appointed directly by the assembly, and, 
with the cxcex>tion of tho president of 
the executive yuan, the presidents of all 
the Yuan are directly responsible to 
I tho National Assembly. Compllt^atod as 
It might seem at first sight, the system is 
conceived to secure a certain degree of 
index)endeneo for each of tho govern - 
mental dopts., and provides a kind of 
check and balance among them. For 
fuller iiilormatiou consult tlio speeches of 
Sun Fo (son of Sun Yat-sen), collected 
and pub. under tho title China Looks 
Forward, 1944. 

Army and Navy. — The military pro- 
fession is despised among tho Chinese, and 
hitherto the mercenary system has pre- 
vailed. In 1928 tho reorganisation of the 
army was one of the first probJoms facing 
the National Gov. On July 11, Chlang 
Kai-shek, tho president, summoned the 
military commanders to a conference at 
Tongshan. A memorandum was drawn 
up and submitted to the Central Execu- 
tive Committee. The mote detailed mem- 
orandum which the committee adopte<l 
laid down that from sixty to seventy 
dlvs. of 15,000 men each should bo 
organised out of the best existing units. 
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A gendarmerie of sixty battalions of 500 
men each was also to be formed. .On 
Jan. 1. 1029, a commission was set up to 
undertake the work of reorganising and 
disbandinjg the then existing army of 
over 1,500.000 inoii. At the outbreak of 
the war with Japan the organised forces 
at the disposal of the Centra] Gov. were 
estimated to be about 1,600,000. consist- 
ing of 135 infantry aud 11 cavalry divs., 
but much of this organisation was on 
paper only. At the end of 1938 it was 
estimated that the Chinese forces in the 
held numbered about 900.000 men. In 
1898, four years after the Chino- Jap. 
war, C. purchased tivo of her best cruisers, 
the largest of which, the Hat Chi. is 4300 
tons. Further foreign purchases included 
two training-ships from Great Britain in 
1911. In 1929 the gov. reciuosted and 
received the services of a Brit, naval 
mission to reorganise the training of the 
Meet. As a result of hostilities with 
Japan most of the ships comprising the 
Chinese Navy have ceased to exist, in- 
cluding all the cruisers and a large pro- 
portion of the gunboats. There are no 
important naval bases. Existing dock- 
yards are Taku, Foochow, Kiangnan 
(Shanghai) and Antfi.v (Fukien). Cliinese 
military aviation commenced in 1919 
with the purchase of six Handley-l^ago 
machines, forty v icac's-v/nuy, and slxty- 
fivo Avro, originally intended for com- 
mercial uso oidy. An air dept, wivs 
subsequently cstab. for the reorganisation 
of the air force. 

Education . — For many centuries there 
has been a national system of cflucation, 
dealing only with the study of Chinese 
literature and hist., but this was abolished 
in 1905, when the system of examinations 
giving entrance to state cini)loymcnts, to 
which this training was preparatory, waa 
also abolished. There was, however, no 
attempt at reform until the 1911 revolu- 
tion, which in its beginning was largely 
the w’ork of the Chinese students returned 
from abroad. In 1910 rouglily 30,000 
students studied in Japan, but owing to 
a subsequent reaction against Jap. im- 
perialism these numbers dropped to about 
5000 in 1927. In that year there w'ere 
about 2000 students in the U.S.A. and 600 
in Europe. There has always been a 
gennino desire among educntcii Chinese to 
acquire what is best In W. culture, at the 
same time allowing for its defects. A 
echomo to oo-ordlnate the national system 
of education aecompaniod the political 
roconstruction of C., and a national con- 
ference was held in 1928. It was decided 
that the Three People’s I’rinciplea laid 
down by Sun Yat-son, the late leader 
of the Knomlntaiig, should ho taught in 
all schools. Elementary, secondary, and 
higher education are provided for. while 
there are also vocational and technical 
schools. Primary education is the func- 
tion of prov. and (list, authorities. 
Secondary education Is a function of the 
Ministry of Education. Each prov. is in 
the hands of an education commissioner, 
bat in three provs. the univ. diet, system 
prevails. These are the Central univ. 
diet. (Kiangsu, Peiping Univ.. and Hang- 


chow Univ. (Chekiang), where the head 
of the univ. governs the affairs of each 
prov. Foreign and missionary education 
IS mostly innuenced by America. As a 
result of America's generous remission of 
a large part of the Boxer indemnity, the 
Using 11 ua College was built in 1911 for 
the purpose of training students who are 
eventually to continue their studies in the 
U.S.A. Another Amer. foundation is the 
Rockefeller Uospittil, to which is attached 
the Peiping Union Medical College. The 
former literacy average of 1 per cent of 
the whole pop. had risen to 15 per cent by 
1930, being much higher in some provs. 
In the three years 1939-41 some 4,000,000 
persons were taught to road and write 
It was estimated that this number would 
exceed 19,000,000 by the end of 1945. 

Reliuion. — Three religions, Confu- 
cianism (if It may be called a religion). 
Buddhism, and Taoism, are officially 
recognised by the Chinese Gov. Confu- 
cianism is a moral system which definitely 
refuses intercourse with the unknown, and 
emphasises the duties of the present life. 
Confucius (K'ung Fu-tzii) encouraged 
ancestor-worship as a part of filial piety, 
but ho himself Is not worshipped as a god. 
At the present time there is a reaction 
against his teachings, which uphold 
feudalism and the family, as being un- 
progressive. Confucianism makes for ex- 
trerhe courtesy. Taoism, taught by Lao- 
tze, an older contemporary of Confucius 
in the sixth century b.c., is a refreshing 
rationalistic philosophy. Later it de- 
generated into magic, concerned with the 
search for the elixir of life. Buddhism 
enU‘rcd C. in the first century a.d., and 
thciico spread into Tibet, where in the 
form of Lamaism it now has its strong- 
hold. Mohammedanism was Introduced in 
the seventh century a.d., and spread with 
such success that there are now 50,000,000 
adherents of this faith in C. (including 
Manchuria). A large native literature 
has grown up around it. Christianity 
was Introduced by the Nestorians at the 
beginning of the sixth century, but died 
out after nourishing for a short time. In 
1247 the first Catholic missionary. Friar 
John of Corpini, entered O., and in 1581 
the Jesuit Friar Kicsci made many con- 
verts. The Rom. C^atholic faith has now 
1,2.50,000 adherents, while Protestantism 
has about 400,000. Christianity suffers 
in the eyes of the Chinese owing to the 
variety of sects which have missionary 
headquarters in C. The Chinese do not 
tolerate a paid priesthood. Most of the 
aboriginal hill tribes are still nature 
worshippers, and ethnically are distinct 
from the prevailing Mongoloid pop. 

Hwtory . — No trace is found in anot. 
Chinese literature of any tradition on 
which a theory might be founded os to the 
original soiuco of the race. The Chinese 
have their own traditions os to the hist, 
of the human race, and this shows no 
signs of any natation. After the time 
of Pan-ku, the first man, they tell of ten 
periods of soiverelgns, to the reigns of 
whom most of the great advances tn 
civilisation and culture aro assigned. 
The first emperor of whom a detailed 
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account is firiven is Fu*hsi, wliose lifetime 
traditJou fixes as 2852-2738 u.c., but he is 
regarded by many as a supernatural and 
aexnl'human being. Following him, and 
forming with him the group known as 
the Three Kmperors, como Shoii-nung 
and Uuaiig'Ti, carrying the story down 
to the twenty “fourth centutyr n.c. Imnie* 
diateiy following come Yao and Shun, 
who are regarded by popular Chinese hist, 
as types of perft^ct emperors. On their 
heads are hcaiie<l up piles of \irlues. all, 
apparently, of late oi^in. In 2205 b c. 
begins the Hsia dynasty, of which the llrst 
emperor, Y\i, came to tho throne as 
successor to Shun on account of his 
engineering ability. This dynasty is sup- 
posed to ('ontinue till 1760 m.c., when Ki6, 
the eight t enth emperor, a type of the bad 
king, was overthrown, and the Shang 
dynasty commenced. This also began 
well with Its first sovereign, Ch’niig-Tang, 
but gradually degenerated until it ended 
with the contemptible tyrant Chou-hsin 
in 1122 B.c. With the next dynasty we 
begin to reach the grounds of true hist. 
The period of the Chou dyjuisty forms. 
Indeed, one of the classical c[>ochs of 
Chinese his t. Wu-wnng. the first emperor, 
aided by his brother, Chou-kiiiig, set to 
work to weld the <lisnnited members of 
the country into a solid whole. In doing 
this he made use of a system which we 
must describe as fcnidal. lie brought 
peace and prosperity to the whole laud. 
Agriculture improved, everywhere great 
public w’orks w’ert‘ const nictod, the 
nomadic life came to an end, ajid the 
foundation of tho political system was 
laid. Literature and the arts tlonrished 
during the whole Chou period. The em- 
peror was regarded as the son of heaven, 
and became the mediator whom the 
eople reverenced as representative of 
eaven, and wlio at tlio .siime time sacri- 
ficed and acted as high priest for the 
nation. The outlines, at any rate, of the 
relgna of the thlrtyiivc sovereimir of the 
0hou dynasty are correct, and it is prob- 
able that tho details arc also mostly trust- 
worthy. One, at any rate, has been 
tested. The reconl is given of an eclipse 
which occurred in* the reign of Yu-w'ang, 
and astronomers have calculated that the 
date given for thi.s is perfectly accurate. 
The date of the eclipse, Aug. 2U, 776 B.c., 
is, however, wnerally considered ns the 
first certain historical point in Chinese 
hist. During the century immediately 
following, disintegration set it, and the 
Idngdom fell into five states, tho period 
Mng knowm as that of the Fire Leaders. 
The fortunes of each state varied con- 
siderably year by year, but the state of 
Ts*]n, on the W, border, generally remains 
the most prominent. Tliis was followed 
by a period of still greater anarchy and 
mternecine strife known as that of the 
Contending States^ In the midst of this 
disordered time come the three groat 
Chinese sages/Vitbin a century or two of 
eaeb other. First comes Confucius, bt 
551 B.O., the first historian of his country. 
It was he who united all the traditions of 
ffoy. and conduct bapded down through 
the ages, and welded them into the system 


of morality w'hieh hi.s country has pre- 
served since. II e lays particular emphasis 
on the centralisation of authority, that 
being a particular need of hla ago. The 
father has absolute authority over his 
family, and tlio emperor is tho father of 
the Htiitc. Lao-Tszc (Laocius) (g.v.) and 
Mencius also belong to this period. The 
Chou dynasty w^as now very weak, and the 
inti lienee of Confucianism was not strong 
enough to secure unity. The king of 
TsMii made war upon the lOmperor Nan- 
wang, and with him the Chou dynasty 
cn<lcd in 256 b.c. For a time there w'as 
no emperor, but in 249 b.c. the Ts‘ln 
dynasty, from which tho name of C. is 
derived, luui its l>eginnjiig. Chwang- 
siang-wang, the noiiiiiial founder of this 
dynasty, a. in 246 b.c., and was succeeded 
by Shi llwang-ti, the first of tho ‘uni- 
versal emperors.’ This emperor set him- 
self to do away with the feudal system, 
and to do this he beheaded some hundreds 
of the Miiolars, among wiiose ranks the 
system found its chief supporters. To 
him is aitributed the building of tho Groat 
Wail, and he is also said to have made 
many canals, etc. For many centuries 
the Cliinesc had been engaged in warfare 
with the Iliuiig-nu, iirobably connected 
with the linns, and Shi llwang-ti led a 
successful expedition against this tribe, 
driving tliein into Mongolia. He also 
extended tlie cm jure southw ard as far as 
tho Yangtzekiang. On tho failure of tho 
Ts'ln dynasty, war broke out between 
Liu Tang and lUang-Yu, two leaders of 
the succes.sf ul pobcllion wiiicli had brought 
this about, and the former prince eainc to 
the imperial throne under the title of 
Kao Ti (c. 2(K5 B.C.). He was the founder 
of tho Han dynasty. After this period 
the Chinese political system ue\^cr acquired 
any stability, and during tho centuries 
that folhivv no ics.s than thirty - five 
dynast ii*h are ehronleled, not one of which 
lasted for more than three centuries. Tlie 
period of the Hans was one of great pro- 
gress. Shi Hwang-ti, in his enmity against 
the litenite classes, had ordered the de- 
striu'tion of all the books, except those on 
ordinary sciences, and an effort was made 
to repair tho effects of this wholesale 
destruction. The system of competitive 
examinations, wdiieh lasted until the nine- 
teenth century, was now' instituted. Ex- 
cept for succcssfuJ campaigns wdtli tho 
Hiung-iiu, tijc empire remained at peace. 

In the reign of Wu-tl (140-86 B.c.) tho 
power of the Tartar marauders was 
broken, and E. Turkestan was made sub- 
ject to the emperor. Many states on all 
sides were also absorbed, and the Han 
period ranks os one of the greatest epochs 
of Chinese national prosperity and ex- 
pansion. The Chinese*— espoclally those 
of the N. — still rejoice to call themselve.s 
the ‘sons of Han.* To this dynasty, 
which ended In a.u. ‘^20, succeeded an 
epoch of misrule and dteturbanoe, that of 
the Three Kingdoms, which lasted for 
forty^five years. Then the dynasty of the 
W. Tsins was estab. Sz-ma Ton, who 
took the title of Wii-M. To this succeeded 
a ebaotio period under the E. Tsins, which 
fjunily lost power in 41fi. This pmod fs 
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notable for the reception at the (Chinese 960, the Sung: dynasty, was far Grreaber. 
court of an embassy from the Hum. cm- Between those two (907-60) come flye 
plre, which was then sharliiK with the minor dynasties. This is, above all, the 
Chinese the menace of the Tartar hordes, period of C.’s literary activity. Boofc- 
For two hundred years after 419 almost making:, printing, and the formation of 
all trace of ordered gov. was lost. No libraries were actively carried on through- 
less than fifteen dynasties succeeded to out the wjuntry. Ti>e chief adversaries 
the throne during this period. In 618 of the empire during this period were the 
Li Yuen, taking the name of Kao-Tsu, N. Khitan Tartars. The first three kings, 
made himself the first emperor of the great T‘aJ-tsu, T‘al-tsung, and Cheu-tsung. 
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THIC KIl’U XG OR NINE DRAGON WALL IN PEIPING 


This wall ol rolourrd liles was l»\nlt during the Liao era (916-112S) by a tiiernber of the Manchu 
dynasty from Jehol who seiml tin- throne. The relief work in five bright colours shows nine dragons 
leaping energetically over waves to t ateh a liouneing ball 'the dragon was the syndKjl of Chinese 
dynasts, the ball, the sun, signifying the reins of power 

l'‘aug dynasty. The ihrtie Iniiidrod years carried on a campaign against them with 
which followed, to ita full in 907, were gradually declining siicce.ss, and the 
years of great expansion and progress. Chinese were finally compelled to call in 
At first the power of the Turks on the W. the aid of the Niiohih Tartars to expel the 
was so great tkat they had to bo propiti- Khitdu from Liaotung. This the Niichlh 
ated, but it was not long before aggressive dlti, but they then ndu.sod to leave the 
measures could lie taken, and the frontier country they had thus occupied. They 
was greatly extended in their direction as took the offensive against the Clilnese ana 
far as K. Persia and the C'asplan Hea. ultimately possessed themselves of the 
P’rom every part of Asia ambas. wore w^hole of N.C., over which they estab. the 
received at the Chinese court. Later the Kin dynasty, leaving only the S. half to 
frontier was also extended on the N. to the Bungs.' Meanwhile, tne power ol the 
the borders of Korea by the defeats in- Mongols in E. A^la was increasing, and it 
fllcted on the Khit^n. At the end of the was the N. kingdom that first felt the 
eighth century the T'ang dynasty began approach of the new danger. In allianoe 
to decline, but that which succeeded it In with the Khltdn, Oengbls Khan, the great 
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Mongol leader, invaded Liaotung: and cap- 
tured the cap. city, Llaoyang, in 1212-13. 
The war continued with Mongol victories 
until the death of Genghis in 1227. He 
was succeeded by his son, Ogdal, who 
made an alliance with the Sungs of S. C. 
against the Kins. This alliance was suc- 
cessful, and the Kin dynasty was entirely 
swept away. Quarrels, however, then 
arose between the allies, and the Mongols 
swept over most of S. C. The whole of 
the country was in their hands when, [p 
1259, Kublai Khan ascended the imperial 
throne. At no period did G attain such 

S reatness as now, under the Mongol 
ynasty. Its ters. extended from the 
Dnieper to the Pacific Ocean, and from 
the Arctio Ocean to the Straits of Malacca. 


Commerce flourished even with Europe, 
and it was during this period that Marco 
Polo, the first European to give the W. 
races an accurate idea of C., was in the 
service of the Great Khan. In 1368 this 
mat dynasty was succeeded by the native 
niing dynasty, famous rather for the arts 
of peace than for their conquests. They, 
also, strove to encourage intercourse with 
foreign nations, and many Portuguese 
and Sp. traders entered the country. 
Christianity was also introduced more 
extensively by the exertions of tho Jesuit, 
Father Ricci. Canton becanie the chief 
port for foreign intercourse. But new 
foes, the IVIanchu Tartars, were now 
coming into prominence. In 1616 a force 
of these people, who had suffered much 
from Chinese oppression, entered tho 
country and defeated tho forces sent 
against them. In 1619 they took com- 
plete jposscssJon of Liaotung, and in the 
following year T‘ien-mlng, tho Manchu 
king, declared himself Independent. Mean- 
while, C. itself was in a state of disunion. 
There wore various rebel forces ► under 
different leaders, in arms against the 
emperor, who finally committed suicide. 
None knew where, to timn for help, and 
the general on the Manchu frontier invited 
the Manchus to enter and subdue one of the 
rebel leaders. They willingly did so, but 
refused to retire when their work was 
done. They took possession of the cap. 
without a struggle, and in 1644, the last 
dynasty of C., the Ta-ts‘ing, or 'Great 
Plire,’ was catab. It Is interesting to 
note that the pig-tail, the plaited queue of 
hair worn at the back, so often considered 
a special mark of tho Chinese, dates its 
introduction from this time. It was 
Imposed on them by tho Manchu con- 
querors, whose fashion of head-dress it 
was, and at first was received most- un- 
willingly. However, tho Manchus were 
in the minority, and most of tiieir customs, 
etc., were rt'placed by those of the con- 
quered race. Perhaps the greatest of the 
Atwchu emperors was the second, K*ang- 
bl (1662-1722), who is famous both for 
learning and for ^neralshlp. He de- 
voted mmself to study under the ^dance 
of tile Jesuits, and It is to him that the 
country owes the great dictionary of the 
Chinese language. His successor, Yung 
Cheng, was a monarch of a very different 
type, and it is from his reim that the 
jiloncy of 'exclusion* clearly hegins. Ho 


inaugurated a persecution of Christians, 
and did his best to undo the work whicli 
the Mongol emperors had started. The 
change was not, however, duo to him 
alone. The conduct of I'ortiiguese traders, 
and the quarrels of the religious orders had 
not Impressed the Chinese favourably. 
Moreover, tho Ideas of civilisation enter- 
tained by the E. and W. races thus 
brought into contact were rliainetrlcally 
opposed on iJiiany points. Ccdlisioii fol- 
lowed, as it was bound to do. From the 
seventeenth to the nineteenth century tlie 
attempt of C. to retire within herself and 
exclude tho ‘barbariaus* marks her hist. 

It is time now to turn to England, for to 
her is due the opening of C. to Europe. 
Eng. trading with C. began in 1635, and 
for nearly two centuries the Eug. traile 
was in the hands of tho E. India Company. 
The Chinese objected especially to the 
importation of opium, and the bringing in 
of this drug was made illegal in 1796. 
Mutual distrust between gov. and traders 
had long been growing, and in 1837 tho 
Chinese Gov. resolved on finally exter- 
minating the opium trade. A governor, 
Lin, was sent to Canton, with orders to 
compel tho morcliants there to give up 
all tho opium in their possession. The 
Eng. were in a weak and precarious 
position, and the demand was complied 
with, but Klliutt, the Brit, governor, 
refused to take tho further step of signing 
a bond authorising the confiscation of all 
ships afterwards engaged in the tra<le. 
Negotiations continued for some time, 
which termlnatctl with the Brit. Gov.’s 
declaration of war in 1840. The Brit, 
captured Clmsan, stormed sov. cities, and 
finally threatened Nanking. A treaty 
was then made at the latter place by 
which flv^'C ports, (.^anton, Amoy, Foo- 
chow, Nirigpo, and Shanghai, were opened 
to Brit, trade; Hong Kong was ceded to 
Britain, and a large war indemnity was 
paid. Various other questions wore also 
settled, but not that of the opium trade. 

in 1856 fresh eom plications arose, over 
i tho ’Arrow'* affair, and a fresh w^ar arose. 
Jn this Franco Joined, and aftar some 
victories by the allies tho war closed in 
1858 with tho treaty of Tientsin. The 
Brit, then aided the Chinese to put down 
the famous Tal-pliig rebellion. Till tho 
end of the century the Chinese were en- 
gaged in resisting tho encroachments of 
tho Biissians in Hi, of tho Jap. in Formosa 
and the Liukiii Is., and of the Fr. In the S. 
Meanwhile Korea, nominally under the 
suzerainty of C., w^as threatening to prove 
the cause of a war with Japan, owing to 
the encroachments of the latter power, 
and in 1894 this actually came. After a 
year of conflict the Cbihoso signed a treaty 
atOhifii (1895), in whlctfi tho independence 
of Korea was recognised by C., o.nd For- 
mosa and part of tho Liukio archipelago 
ceded to tbo conquerors. At this period 
many new treaty portA were opened to the 
W. powers, who aidhd the Chinese In 
return to eject the JAp. from Liaotung, 
C. then set to work vigorously to r<i- 
organiso her military system. In 1897 
Germany seized the port of Klaochow, 
and in the following year C. granted the 
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Gofh. a leaso of this dist. for ninety-Dino 
years. lu the same year (1808) Kussla 
also received the leaso of Port Arthur and 
Its dlst.j while Britain received Weihalwel, 
and a ninety years’ lease of part of Kwan- 
tuDK. France received tho lease for a 
sinillar time of the bay of Kwangchow- 
wan and of the Is. near the bay. These 
predatory proceedings brought In their 
train a natural reaction against foreigners, 
a reaction which culminated in the Boxer 
rising (1900) (see Boxrcns, The). In 
Feb. 1004 Russia and Japan came into 
collision over tho question of Korea, and 
in a scries of engagements, all of which 
occurred In Manchuria, Korea, or on tho 
Chinese seas, Russia was severely beaten 
(for dctalis see Russia). Throughout this 
war C. remained a passive spectator. 
Tho terms of tho treaty of Portsmouth, 
U.S.A., which was signed on Aug. 29, 
1905, in so far as they affected C., included 
the eonvoyarico of tho leaso of Port 
Arthur and Dairen (Dalny) to Japan and 
the recognition by Russia of Korea and 
S. Mancliuna as being within Japan’s 
‘sphere of Influence.’ Korea was Anally 
annexed to Japan on Aug. 23, 1010, and 
the annexation was not questioned by the 
l^owers. In estimating the factors wlilch 
led up to the revolution of 1011-12 (per- 
haps the greatest re-'^olution the world has 
yet seen if tho nu^ibci \t\ i)*‘oplo it affroted 
bo taken into account), the weakness of 
tho Manchn court must bo borne In mind. 
The weak and youthful emperor, Kwang- 
su, made an abortive attempt In 1898 to 
introduce a<lniiniHtrative reforms. This 
at once led to tho reins of gov, being 
seized by his aunt, tho reactionary and 
aged dowager empress, the emperor being 
made a prisoner in everything but name. 
There is little doubt as to the complicity 
of the dowager empress in the Boxer 
rising, but even she was foreed to make 
some concession to the forces of progress 
within tlic empire. Edicts t\ero Issued 
In whlcli constitutional r(‘forins were 
promised, such reforms to lie etTected 
gradually, the whole to lie completed by 
1917. On Nov. 14, 1008, the Emperor 
Kwnng-sii died, and strangely enough on 
the following day tho jlowager empress 
also died. The emperor, wiio had died 
childless, was sueeecded hv ids infant 
nephew, Pu-yi (5. Feb. 11, 1000), who was 
not quite three years of age, Prince Chun, 
his father, being appointed regent. Prince 
Chun was a man of enlightened characte^r, 
but even he was not able to w ithstand the 
court Influences working against progress, 
so that befforo the now iimnarch had 
reigned two months Yuan Shih-kal, the 
able and reforming viceroy of t^hib-11, was 
dismissed. With Yuan’s de])arturo went 
possibly the only man wiio could have 
staved off tljie Impending revolution. The 
storm burst on Oct. 10, 1011. on tho banks 
of the Yangtze, n dIst. in which Insurroo- 
tfons seem to be endemic. The rising In 
Hankow in tho prov. of Hupeh wew 
■ Joined by the modern-drilled troops at 
wuchang, near Hankow. The neighbour- 
ing arsenal of Hanyang was captured and 
wHb It funds to the extent of £400,000. 

The movement, which was more anti- 


dynastic (Le. anti-Manchii) than repub- 
lican, rapidly spread, and soon embraced 
most of the S. prove, of C. The leader of 
the revolt at Hankow was the able general, 

Li Yuan -hung, but the insplrer of the 
revolution was Dr. Sim Yat-sen, at that 
moment In America. The distraught 
Central Gov. on Oct. 14 sent for Yuan 
Shih-kal. who at first refused to come to 
its aid, but eventually did so on the court 
conferring on him dictatorial powers. He . 
dispatched Adm. Sa Chon -ping up the 
Yangtze with a squadron of gunboats, and 
)roccedod to quell the rebellion at the 
lead of the still remaining (mostly N.) 
loyal troops. On Oct. 13 the rebels pro- 
claimed a republic in the prov. of Hupeh, 
with IjI Yuau-hung as president, and 
notllled tho foreign consuls that the 
roperty and persons of foreigners would 
e respected. After some indecisive 
fighting around Hankow in which the 
advantage lay first with the rebels and 
then with the iTiipermlists (Hankow being 
recaptimed and burned on Oct. 29), a truce 
was arranged. In the meantime a rebel 
gov. was estab. at the old cap. of C., 
Nanking, and a convention representative 
of all tho S. pro vs. was assembled first at 
Shanghai and later at Nanking. Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen duly arrived in C., and Yuan 
Shih-kai secured from tho royal house in 
the closing days of 1911 an edict pledging 
itself to abide by the decision of a national 
convention as to whether it should abdi- 
cate or not. ’rhe revolutionaries now 
demanded that the Manchu dynaaty 
should abdicate and a republic be estab., 
but Y’uan strove hard to bring about a 
constitutional monarchy only. Ho sent 
Tung Shao-yi to negotiate with Wu Ting- 
fang (formerly Chinese ambas. at Wash- 
ington), and Tang was apparently won / 
over to the republican point of view. 
On the other hand, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
who had been elected president of the 
republic by tlie N.-inking Convention, by 
an act of patriotic self-oflacximent which 
saved much bloodshed, refused to accept 
the po.sition, and urged that Yuan Shih- 
kal be ap])ointed. Seeing that further 
resistaiire w'as useless. Yuan set himself 
to the task of making the change from the 
old regime to the new with as little 
friction a^ possible, and sought to procure 
the most face-saving conditions for the 
retiring dj nasty. On Feb. 12, 1912, the 
throne Issued three edicts, in which It 
announced its will to abide by the decision 
of the National Convention and acc>ept the 
republic, entrusting Yuan with tho task 
of bringing about the new’ constitution In 
conjunction with the Nanking gov., and, 
after exhorting all to peaceably accept the 
new order, announced the abdhation of 
tho dynasty. A constitution of seventy 
clauses was promulgated; tho emperor 
was to retain his title and receive a pen 
Sion, and be accorded the civility due to a 
foreign sovertigu. On Feb. 27 the Nan- 
king Assembly endorsed thi.s decision by 
electing Yuan as pi’esident, and he waa 
formally insU^ded on March 10, but for a 
long while there was a deadlock over the 
question whether Peking or Nanking 
snould he tho cap. of the republio, the 
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Question not beinx 
Faking until April. 


settled in favour of 
Tans: Sbao-yi. who 


subsequently resigned, was appointed 
premier, Li Yuan -hung vice-president, and 
a C3abinet drawn from both govs, was con- 
structed. The National Assembly met in 
Peking In April 1913, and censured Yuan 
Shib-kai for negotiating a forel^ i*e- 
organisation loan. Foreign capital in C. 
has led to the system of extra-terri- 
torlalit 3 % granting of concessions, etc. 
Conflict between Yuan and Sun Yat-soii 
resulted In the socoud revolution in 
July. Sun fled t,o Japan, and in Oct. 
Yuan was elected full president for five 
years. His first act w’as to dissolve the 
Kuomintang and expel its members from 
Parliament. The Kuomintang originated 
with the youth movement. In 1894 Sun 
founded the Shing Chung Hwei (C. 
Revival Society), which gained many sup- 

S orters owing t<» the feeling aroused by 
tie ‘unequal treaties’ contracted between 
the powers and the enfeebled Manchn 
Gov. In 1905 the society was reorganised, 
and in 1011 was called the Kuomintang 
(People’s National Party). From 1913 to 
1916 the party showed no activity beyond 
secret propaganda against Yuan’s mon- 
archical ambition.s. In 1914 America 
proposed an agreement to neutralise the 
Far E. Japan t/ook exception and, fol- 
lowing an ultiniatuni to Germany, 
attacked the Ger. leased ter. of Klaochow 
and, on Nov. 7, 1914, captured Tsingtau. 
Japan also occupied Chinese dists. in 
Shantung, thus violAting Chinese neutral- 
ity. Protests were met by the notorious 
Twenty -One Demands, which meant the 
control of C. by Japan, (‘ontrary to 
Japan's wishes. Yuan pub. the nego- 
tiations, i-aising such protest, especially in 
America, that Japan modifled the de- 
mands. An ultlmatuiii forcing accept- 
ance of these w'os delivered to C. on May 7, 
1915. Yuan attempted to restore the 
monarchy, with himself as emperor, but 
widespread revolt caused him to abandon 
Ws ambition. On June G he died and Li 
Yuan-hung became president. In a dis- 
pute with the premier, Tuan ('bi-jui. over 
C.’s participation in the First W'orld W ar, 
LI c^ed In Gen. Chang Tsun ns mediator. 
Chang’s first act w*i6 to dissolve Parlia- 
ment, and many members loft Peking to 
form a constitutional gov. at ( ’an ton under 
Sun Yat-seu. On July 1, 191.5, Chang 
restored the Manchu ex-einperor, but was 
defeated by Tuan Chi-jui at the head of 
the N. army, and the emperor was again 
deposed. Li Yuan-hung resigned, and 
Feng Kuo -Chang became iiresidcnt, Tuan 
Chl'jui was again premier, and w^ar W'as 
declared on Germany and Austria on 
Aug. 14, 1017. The revolutionary gov. 
at Canton also declared war. In Aug. 
1918 the war-lords or tuchuns assembled 
the ‘bogus’ Parliament and elected Ilsu 
Shih-efaang as president. At the Ver- 
sallies peace conference C. was repre- 
sented by delegates from both the Peking 
and Canton Govs. K'ranoe and England 
were bound by secret treaty to support 


1919. Thereupon the Chinese delegates 
refused to sign the treaty of Versailles. 
Antl-Jap. riots broke out in C., and the 
militaristic party, supposedly subsidised 
by Japan, became so unpopular that 
Tuan Chi-jui formed the Anfu party to 
consolidate his position, lie was opposed 
by Tsao Kun, the Chihli tuchun, and \Vu 
Pel-fu, the Fengticn tuchun. The presi- 
dent, prompted by the ‘Anfu party, dis- 
missed W'u on July 9, 1920, and censured 
Tsao Kun. Jntnitig forces with Chang Tso- 
lin, the military governor of Mancnurla, 
they moved against Peking. Mean- 
while in April the Canton Gov. had split, 
and Sun Yat-seu with two other loaders 
negotJatojl from Shanghai with l^uan 
Chi-jui at Peking for the unification of tlio 
country. In July Tuan was decisively 
defeated by ^Vll Pei-fii, and retired to 
a Huddhist monastery. Power in the 
N- now belonged to the siiper-(iic/MO».s, 
Chang Tso-lin and Tsao Kun. Tlie year 
1920 ended with a famine which reduced 
15,000,000 to starvation. In 1921 Sun 
Yat-sen returned to Canton, and in April 
was unconstitutionally elected i)i‘e8ident. 

On Nov. 1 1 , 1921, the Washington Con- 
ference met to discuss the limitation of 
armaments and incidentally the question 
of Shantung and tho Far E. A compro- 
mise was reached over tlie management 
of the Shantung railway, and it was agreed 
to restore to C. all public, property in 
Tsin^ao. By 1923 C. was in possession 
of ail former leased ters. at, Klaochow. 
Other Chinese demands for tariff auto- 
nomy and the abolition of extra -territori- 
ality wore favourably received. England 
proposed to VVoJiialwel, and the 

agreement was eventually signed on 
April 18, 1930. A commission, cm- 

povvercfl nt Washington to investigate 
extra -territoriality, sugge-sU'd in their re- 
port (1920) a progn‘flsive scheme for the 
elimination of foreign jurisdiction in C. 
In 1929 an exchange of notes took place 
between the Nationalist Gov. of C, and the 
interested powers re cxtra-territoriallty. 
In April 1922, Sun Yat-sen, president of 
the Canton Gov., and Chang Tso-lin, 
rtictjitor In Peking, made an alliance to 
suppress Wu Pei-fu Wu, aided by the 
‘Christian’ general, Feng Yu -Hsiang, de- 
feated Chang and, forcing Hsu Siilh- 
chang to retire, he reinstated the former 
president, Li Ynaii-hung. At this time 
ilussia tried to restore diplomatic rela- 
tions with 0., but Joffe, the Soviet envoy, 
agreed to mutual co-operation .with Sun 
Yat-sen. Sun was in exile at Shanghai 
owing to <*onflict betwoon the Kuomintang 
and the Kwangsl inifitary jjarty, but on 
F’ch. 21, 1923. he rctiirued to Canton and 
formed a military goV. Tho constitu- 
tional Parliament, hovfever, in force In 
Peking, shoiiid have h4d Sun’s co-opera- 
tlon. Karakhan, who was in Peking In 
Sept., restored relatlonlB between Russia 
and C., relinquishing All Russian extra- 
territorial rights. Suit reorganised the 
Knomintang, and at ^he first national 
consress, held in Jan. 1024, Issued the 
celebrated manifesto Aihlch became the 
fonndatlon of the National Gov. 8uir 
had based his constlttition on that of 
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Great Brltalo and the U.S.A., hoping for 
their support, but after the Hon^r Kong 
strike in 1922 none was forthcoming, and 
in 1924 he turned to Russia. Borodin 
came to Canton as Soviet representative. 
The Kuo min tang was a revolutionary, not 
a communist, party, but after the 1924 
reorganisation members of the Chinese 
Communist party wore admitted. The 
CJhineso Communist party, beginning os 
a secret society in 1920, consisting of 
students and intelleotualH, intensely 
idealistic, had grown rapidly, »)ut Sun 
in advocating co-operation with the Com- 
munists did not subscribe to their prin- 
ciples. Meanwhile the N. militarists were 
plotting for tho overthrow of Tsao Run, 
the president. Wii Pei-fii undertook a 
campaign against Chang Tso-lin, but he 
was deserted by Feng Yu-hsluiig. Feng 
entered Peking on Oct. 22, 1024, and 
iiiiprisoiiecl Tso Kun. In Nov. Chang 
and Feng persuaded Tuan Chi-Jui to 
return to Peking as chief executive. Sun 
was Invited to a conference, but arrived 
ill Peking an ill man. On March 12, 1925, 
lie died and his death caused a split in the 
Kuoiiiiiitaug. One section, the W. Hills 
group, estab. separate headquarters at 
Shanghai, whereas tho Canton section 
became more communistic. Various dis- 
turbances in S. culminated in the 
Shnineen lncid<..Ml, the Canton 

foreign concessions were tired on by 
(’bln<38e students. This incident put 
Wang Ching-wei, left wing loader of tho 
Kuomintong, in control of Canton. Mean- 
while a Kuumln army had been formed 
by Chlang Kai-shek, head of tho Whampoa 
Military Academy. Forty Russian in- 
structors, ex-oiHoers of tlio Red Army, 
had been engaged by 8un to teacli in the 
academy. Borodin oontinued as adviser 
to the Central Executive Coniiuittee of the 
Kuoniiiitaiig, but during liis absence in 
March 192C Chiang suectKMlod lii expelling 
the Russians and other Communists, in- 
cluding Wang Ching-wel, from Canton. 
On Borodin’s return in April, however, 
Chlang drove his anti -coin nniiiist col- 
leagues from office. On June 11 lie bo- 
enmo commandcr-in -chief of the National- 
ist Army, and began his ('ninpaigii against 
the N. By July Changsim was taken, 
and by Aug. tho borders of Hupeh were 
reached. The N. war loi’ds Sun Chuan- 
fang and Wii Fei-fn failed to unite, owing 
to jealousy, and Wu was di'fcuteil. Han- 
kow was captured and reinimed Wuhan. 
On Dee. 6 tho Nationalist Gov. nrri\cd 
thero from Canton. Tlic Communist 
party was still prcdoininant , with Borodin 
ns adviser, but tho most outstanding man 
was Kugene Ciien, tho minister of foreign 
affairs, a man held in respect by all 
parties. Chiang Kai-shek was not anti- 
communists and after the defeat of Sun 
r'huatig-faiig bo cstub. a rival gov. at 
Nancbang. The march of the Nationalist 
armies had been prepared i>y propaganda, 
and on Jan. 3, 1927, anti-foreign feeling 
culminated in the attempt to seize the 
Brit, concession at Hankow. The con- 
cession was defended hy marines, but no 
shot was ffrod and no lives wore lost. 
Negotiations followed between Eugene 


Chen and O’Malley, the Brit, representa- 
tive. The Brit. Gov. bad adopted a new 
conciliatory policy towards C., and it was 
proposed to put the cxinoossions at Han- 
kow and Kiukiang under Chinese ad- 
ministration. Negotiations went forward 
favourably, but on Jan. 24 a Brit, expedi- 
tionary force of 20,000 men, with tanks, 
aeroplanes, and artillery arrived in Shang- 
hai. Shanghai was in danirer from tho 
fighting between Chlang and Sun Chuan- 
fang, but this procautiuuary measure to 
protect Brit, nationals so exasperated tho 
Chinese that Eugene Chen broke off 
negotiations. They were resumed later, 
and on Feb. 10 the Chen-O’Malley agree- 
ment was signed. Tho S. armies took 
Shanghai on March 22, and two days 
later entered Nanking. Although Chiang’s 
armies had a reputation for orderly be- 
haviour, a body of armcHl men began 
systematic looting of foreigners’ houses. 
Seven foreigners were shot, and others. 
Including the Brit, consul-general, were 
woimded. A party of 150 were eventually 
rescued under cover of a barrage from 
Brit, and Ainer. warships. These Nan- 
king outrages were tho result of a Com- 
munist plot to discredit Chiang Kai-shek 
with the foreign powers. Chiang referred 
the powers to Nanking for their indem- 
nities, and on April 15 himself ordered a 
clean-up of Communists in Canton with 
2000 arrests and 20 executions. Pre- 
vious to this tho Hankow Gov. had tried 
to undermine his command in the army, 
and Chiang set up the rival Nanking Gov. 
He started the so-called purification move- 
ment and prosecuted the trades unions of 
Shanghai, with w^hose aid he had taken 
that city. In Peking Chang Tso-lin, who 
had maintamed his authority since 1920, 
also started a Communist prosecution. 
The Hankow’^ Gov. then began a military 
drive northward, hoping to take Peking 
in three months with the help of Feng 
Yu-hsiang, who had declared for the 
Nationalist cause. A three-cornered con- 
test ensued, in which the Nanking and 
Hankow' Govs., although both nominally 
Nationalist, were divided on the issue of 
C'oinmunlsm, but were allied against 
Peking. At the same time, Chlang in 
Nanking and Chang in Peking were both 
anti'Coiiiinumst. With Chiang hostile on 
the right Hank and Chang and Wu Pel-fu 
with armies to tho N., the Hankow Gov. 
was practically isolated. Tang Shen-chih 
iiegan the march against I ’eking on 
April 22, hoping to join with Feng, who 
was in Shensi with the Kuo -min Chun or 
People's Army, drilled with the fanaticism 
of a Cromwell. Hankow was itself beset 
by a Nationalist general of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s faction. 'The gov. would have 
fallen had not its troop's gained a victory 
at Chumatien and taken Chenchan. 
Feng controlled lloiuin, while Tang re- 
turned to defend Hankow. The severe 
losses at Chumatien, however. Indefinitely 
delayed the attack on Peking. Mean- 
while Chiang was conducting his own cam- 
paign against Peking, ana in June in- 
vaded Shantung. Fifteen hundred Jap. 
troops suddenly oc^cupied Tsinanfu, and 
Tflfngtao was similarly garrisoned. The 
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retext was the protection of nationals, 
ut Japan was Interested in main- 
taining the supremacy of Chang Tso-lin. 
On June 18 Chang counter-attacked 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was also harassed 
by Sun Chuan -fang’s renovated army. 
Being defeated, he retreated to the 
Yangtze, narrowly avoiding being out- 
flanked by the Hankow troops. Uankow 
bad declared war on Nanking in July 9. 
Chiang was hemmed in on three fronts, os 
Feng, who had been keeping the balance 
between Nanking and Hankow, joined 
with Hankow. However, the difference 
between the two govs, was beginning to 
disappear. Members of the Kiiomintang 
at Hankow became dissatisfied, as it 
appeared that Borodin was pledged to 
betray the gov. into a more violently 
communistic regime, presided over by the 
Chinese Communist party. On July 17 
Ho Chion, a Nationalist general, taking 
advantage of the Hankow forces being 
engaged against Nanking, descended on 
and effected a coup d*Hgi. Eugene Chen 
w'as expelled, and later left C. for Moscow. 
There w^as a general exodus of Chinese and 
Russian Communists. Mine Sun publicly 
proclaimed at Moscow that Bun Yat- 
sen’s work was betrayed into the hands of 
the militarists, and that the revolution 
was finished. The only obstacle now 
hindering the reunion of Hankow and 
Nanking was the person of Chiang 
Kai-shek, and he resigned on Aug. 12, 
1927, The Hankow and Nanking forces 
were then free to make a combined attack 
on Sun Chuan -fang, who was decisively 
defeated. Nationalist control was estab. 
S. of the Yangtze, and, the Sept. Nanking 
Gov. was organised by the reunited Kuo- 
inintang. Nanking became cap., having 
no foreign concessions and being near 
Shanghai. The gov. In renouncing the 
workers’ and peasants’ associations looked 
to the Shanghai bankers for support. 
Union did not last long. The left wing 
leader, Wang Chlng-wei, refused to co- 
operate, and set up a gov. at Canton, 
Chlai^ Kai-shek returned to Shanghai 
from Japan in Nov., and acted as mediator 
between the left and right wings of the 
Kuomintang, which it was hoped to unite 
for the fourth plenary session. In Dec, 
Canton w'as sacked during a Conunimist 
Insurrection. A reaction followed. Wang 
Ching-wel. becoming discredited, left for 
Europe, but the Kuomintang was no 
nearer retmion. In Jan. 1928 the Nan-* 
king gov. again offered Chiang the com- 
mand of the army and the leadership of 
the revolution. He tried to stabilise the 
gov. in order to continue the N. campaign, 
and on Jan. 7, 1928, the Third Nanking 
Gov. was organised. Its inaulfesto was 
based on Snn’s Three People's Principles, 
but all connection with Soviet Russia was 
severed. T. V. Soong was appointed 
minister of ff nance. He had the confi- 
dence of the Shanghai bankers, and a loan 
was floated t<r subsidise the N. campaign. 
In March the expedition started. Chiang 
was allied with Feng Yu-hsing and Yen 
Hsl-shaD, and the common enemy. Chang 
Tso-lln, was routed. The Jap. again 
rushed troops to Tsinanfu. Chlang’s ad- 


vance was checked, and skirmishes be- 
tween Jap. and Chlneso were inevitable, 
but more serious coasoqueiioes were 
avoided by Chiang’s prudence. The im- 
plication that Chang Tso-lln was being 
indirectly aided by Japan broke the 
morale of the N. resistance. Chang evacu- 
ated Peking, and, while en route for 
Manchuria, was blown up and killed. 

The Peking Gov. was at an end. Peking, 
which means N. cap., was renamed 
Pci ping, which means N. Peace. Accord- 
ing to his promise, Chiang resigned hLs 
command, but received it back again. 
Personal animosity existed between the 
three generals of the IS. armies, but the 
military problem was really a financial 
one, which T. V. Suong endeavoured to 
solve at the important economic and 
financial conference, held in June. 
Chiang arrived in Peiping on July 3 to 
attend the memorial service of Sun Yat- 
sen, and at a meeting of military com- 
manders he pressed for disbandment. 
Later in July Chiang and Feng were in 
Nanking for the fifth plenary session. 
Feng was disaffected, but he accepted tlio 
Ministry of War, a post which held him 
in Nanking. The party dictatorship of 
the Kuomintang inaugurated the period 
of political tutelage which was to succeed 
militarism. At the fifth ulenary sossiou 
the Organic Law of the National Gov. was 
drawn up. This was the basis of tiio 
ensuing Five-Power Gov., with its de- 
centralised authority, a system familiar 
to the Chinese, and therefore more stable 
than the Soviet system. The old man- 
darin was replaced by a civil servant 
trained in W. methods. The chief prob- 
lem confronting the National Gov. was 
now a military one, which in its financial 
aspect meant a burden of taxation. 
Chiang wished to create a strong national 
army out of the existing troops, and to 
disband and industrialise the remainder. 
He sought the help and personal advice 
of Bauer, a Qer. colonel. This man 
earned Chiang the jealou.sy of other com- 
mandei’s, notably Feng, who issued mani- 
festoes criticising the gov. and ridiculing 
his collengnes. Chiang Hsneh - llang. 
governor of Manchuria, acceded to the 
central authority, and this gave Chiang 
the opportunity to call a disbandment 
eonferenee In Jan. 1929. He met with no 
support, and the failure of disbandment 
brought renewed civil war. In Feb. Feng 
left Nanking to join his army, wishing 
to control Shantung as soon as the 
Jap. evacuated. At the same time the 
Kwangsi party, the Fourth Army group 
at Hankow, became disaffected towards 
Chiang, and made war on Nanking. 
Feng failed to co-opcfate, and Chlang*s 
alertness destroyed tlio Kwaugsl forces. 
Chiang had made oferturos to Feng, 
promising him iShantung. but at the con- 
clusion of the Wulian or.Haiikow campaign 
the Nationalist contk'ol of Shantung 
proceeded. Feng was now ooenly hostile 
to Chiang, who. In asserting tne authority 
of Nanking, was virtually dictator. In 
March the Kuomintang convened the 
Third Party Congress, but although It 
strengthened the administration of the 
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gov., it failed to find a sound liiiaucial 
policy. In the N. dissatisfaction with the 
gov. was aggravated by famine. Fong 
deelared a revolt of the Kuominchun, and 
being deprived of his otilccs and dismissed 
t ho gov., ho was in the position of an inde- 
pendent militarist. Two of his generals, 
liowevor, maintained their allegiance to 
file National Gov., wliile Yen Hsi-shan, 
uho had been the third of the former 
triumvirate, with Feng and Cliiang, came 
forward as Feng’s champion. No actual 
fighting occurred until after the state 
hnrlnl of Sun Y at-sen in Nanking. At this 
function the representatives of foreign 
powers gave the Kuomintang an inter- 
national prestige. In June Feng retired 
to Sliansi, where Yen was governor. Yen 
jhI vised him to go abroad, and ottered to 
go with him. Chiang could not accept 
Yen’s resignation, as the N. would have 
become disorganised. He himself went 
to Peiping, thus asserting tlie authority 
of the Gov. throughout C., but he found 
the N. ‘reorganlsationist* in sympathy. 
Wang Chiang- wcl, Chang Fat-kwei, and 
I 'eng had formed an anti -government 
taetion, called the Reorganlsationist party, 
a 1 ter the Third Party Congress, which they 
th'olared illegal. Yen was claimed ns an 
ally by both sides. On Sept. 22 Chang 
I'at-kwel began a nu b on Canton, and 
in Oct. Feng sent a ‘punitive expedition’ 
against Nanking. Meanwhile in Moii- 
ehiiria trouble was developing over a dis- 
j»ut(' which began in July, when the 
Pus.slan manager of tlie Chinese E. rail- 
way was dismissed by the Chinese, follow*- 
jjig a police raid on the Soviet consulate. 
A state of war existed for some months, 
until on Dec. 22 the Chinese acceded to 
the Russian demand for a re.storation of 
the stains quo ante. While the Man- 
churian trouble was at its height, Cliiang 
was forced to compound wdth Feng, who 
retired, leaving the Nationalist forces to 
occupy Loyang. Chang Fat-kw'ci w'as 
still threatening Canton, but was repulsed 
on Dec. i). I'lie year closed with a man- 
date' issued by the Nanking Gov., abolish- 
ing extra-terrltoriaIit> as from Jan 1, 
1930. In the N. the liegeiuony of Nan- 
king was resented, ami hi March Yen 
Hsi-shan allied himself witli Fong and 
seized control of I*eiping. Wang Ching- 
wei, the left wing a<lvo(ate of reform, 
was expelled from the Kuouiintang. In 
May civil war broke out between the N. 
and IS. and in July resulted in a stalemate. 

Kventa in China in the Decade before 
the Sei^ond World War. — (;h.ang, ostensibly 
neutral, had seized the occasion to extend 
his gains southward to the Yellow R. and 
to Bell munitions to both the Nationalist 
Gov, and its opponents of the N. coalition. 
Chiang Kai-shek, whoso occupation of 
Hopei and Shansi had enabled him to 
defeat the coalition leaders, found it ex- 
pedient to acquiesce in t'haiig’s usur- 
pations and indeed to entrust him with 
the pacification of the country N. of the 
Yellow R. But in 1931 came the 
.Tap. military offensive in Manchuria, 
an event whJen prompted an overwhelming 
wave of nationalism, compolllng the resig- 
nation of Chiang Kaf-Hhek. Ilfs political 


difficulties bad been aggravated by the 
Communists, against whom he was forced 
to launch a heavy offensive from Nan- 
chang in Kiangsi at the very moment 
when a minor revolt against him and 
Chang had broken out under the N. 
generals, w*ho thereby oxempUfled the 
characteristic tendency of Chinese military 
and civil leaders constantly to intrigue 
against each other for their own private 
gain. But towards the end of 1931 the 
reorganised Nauklng Gov. recognl.setl 
that their chief problem was to alleviate 
the condition of a hard-pressed peasantry 
in a bandit - infested country. Chiang 
Kai-shek retained his military power by 
means of alliances with loyal generals 
of 80 V. provs., while effective authority In 
the coalition gov. was vested in Sun Fo, 
only son of Sun Yat-sen, who became 
head of the executive yuan, a post 
comparable to that of Prime Minister, the 
foreign minister being Eugene Chen. In 
this way some semblance of national 
solidarity against foreign aggression was 
brought about, though, as later years 
showed , it was far from effective. 

The Slno-Jap. war of 1931-33 ap- 
parently arose out of disputes over Jap. 
Interests in the Manchurian railway and, 
later, in the Shanghai area. Having 
overrun Manchuria in the autumn of 
1931, the Jap. disembarked troops in 
the Slianglnii area, alleging that there 
ha<l been an organised Chinese boycott 
of Jap. imports. The League of Nations 
and the Amor, and Brit. Govs, tried to 
stop the conflict by reminding Japan of 
her obligations under the Nine Power 
Treaty of 1922. This treaty giiorantocd 
Chinese sovereignty over Manchuria and 
the ‘open door^ for international trade. 
Japan was a signatory of this treaty, but 
she also had treaty rights over certain 
areas, which included that of maintaining 
garrisons in a defined railway zone. 
Moreover. Jap. investmonts in Manchuria 
were large, and for years the country, as 
an economic hinterland, had been re- 
garded by Japan as vital to her interests. 
Tliere was .severe fighting early in 1932 in 
the Shanghai area, ’riio Nanking forts 
were also fireti on and a great attack 
launched at Chapel, while Jap. destroyers 
bombarde<l Woosung. In reply to the 
]..<*aguc of Nations, the Jap. Gov. refused 
to recognise C. as an organised jicople 
in the sen.se of the League Covenant, 
but averred tliat Japan had no territorial 
or political aspirations in C. Negotiations 
for an armistice, however, broke down. 
A puppet state called ^fanehukuo was 
set up under Jap. control, C. ineffec- 
tually protesting against its cstab. as a 
bread! t)f her sovereignty. Then ilio Brit, 
and Aiiier. Govs, made a joint proposal 
for tlio cessation of hostilities, which 
Japan acceptetl, while rejecting the offices 
of neutrals In the settlement of tho 
Manchurian dispute. A League com- 
mission under Lord Lytton went out, 
how'ever, to M-uicJiurla to investigate tho 
position, and ' .med a rebort suggesting 
the creation of a epeclai regime there 
which would maintain the sovereignty 
of C. while safeguarding Jap. rights. 
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But in spite of an ovcrwheliniuK vote of 
the League in favour of the report, Japan 
rejected it. holding herself to bo the 
chief power responsible for keeping peace 
in the Far E. She then resumed the 
struwle, which ended, so far as this phase 
of Sino-Jap. relations was concerned, by 
Japan placing P’u-yi, ex-emperor of C., 
on the throne of Manc-hukuo. 

By the close of n large Chinese 

army under Chang Hsueh-liung, the 


gov. forces retook Foochow and gradually 
crushed the rising. 

Although an armistice had been signed 
with Japan, later events were to show 
that that power was very far from staying 
her hand in C. The salient feat\ire in tbe 
hist, of C. in the twenty -five years beforti 
the Second World War was the gradnsl 
development of Jap. influence, and each 
step i^ the consolidation of that influence 
did but mark the culmination of a policy 
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young Manchurian war-lord, wa.s con- 
centrated in Jehol to repel the further 
advance of the Jap. from Manchuria. 
But Jehol soon fell, and by May 1933 
the Jap. armies had crossed the Groat 
Wall and were standing outside Peiping. 
An armistice was now signed creating 
a demilitarised zone, and a political 
council was formed at I^eiping with 
delegated authority from the executive 
y%mn to negotiate with the Jap. for the 
restoration of the public services. In 
other parts of the country, however, 
there was much internecine strife. Dis- 
affected elements from the Shanghai 
army were v^ndeavouring to form a 
provisional gov. In Fukien with Emene 
Chen as forelra sea^etary. Large Com- 
numist forces had begun a bitter struggle 
in RJangel. and. before all other factions 
bad combined to repel them, had even 
menaced Amoy. But early In 1934 the 


which was initiated as long previously as 
1915, w'hcn Japan, taking advantago 
of favouring circuinstances during the 
First World War, presented some twenty - 
one <lemands on C., acceptance of which 
would have rodut^od the country to the 
status of a Jap. protectorate. Their 
partial acceptance, liowover, rave Japan 
a strong hold in N. C., especially in Man- 
chiiiia. After the Fii^ World War Ja)>. 
policy .seemed t<j grow^more concHlatorr, 
and by the Nino Power Treaty, signed in 
WashiTigton, Japan liledged herself to 
respect the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of O., and eiien to seek no ex- 
clusive privileges there. ' The growth of 
Chinese nationalism, lubwever, soon gave 
rise to friction with Japan. After the 
occupation of Pciping by the NatibnoUst 
armies^ the autonomous gov. of Man- 
cbnria b<^n to look to Nanking rather 
than to Tokyo for advice and tried to 
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undermine the position of the Jap. as 
lessees of the S. Manchurian railway, and 
it was this that led directly to the Sino- 
Jap. war of 1931-3J (described above) 
and the eventual cstab. of the puppet 
slate of Manchukuo. The Jap. armies 
actually inarched on Peipingr in 1933, 
but the city was saved by an armistice 
known os the Tan^ku truce, by which the 
Nankinf? Oov. agrreed to prevent all 
anti- Jap. atrtivitios in N. (^. The next 
siKniilcant event in (’. was the pseudo- 
secessionist movonieiit of the N. prova. 
-Shansi, Shantung, Hnpeh, Honan, 
siiensi, and others. This movement 
uaa ostensibly a Chinese revolt against 
an opjircssive gov. led by Chinese generals, 
and it might have been regarded as a 
natural movement of reaction against 
( oinmunist or Ilnlshevik influences but 
lor the cloven hoof of Jap. ‘co-operation’ 
m the inovement at the time of its 
Miinfmncement. 

Utter lack of politu-al cohesion charae- 
lerised C. in 1 935-36. The Nanking (lov.. 
under the leadership of (^hiang Kai-shek, 

< laimed to be the lawful Chinese gov. to 
‘'Peak for all C. But. although it was 
nnqucHtionnbly the Central Clov. de facto ^ 
its political influence was by no means 
cominenKiiratc with the geographical area 
of the country. I.*, the N. Manchukuo 
and Jehol, as weil as those pro^s. under 
1 la* control of the Hopci-Chahar Political 
< 'oiincil, passed virtually und(*r Ja|). 
control. Outer Mongolia adopted a Soviet 
lorm of gov., and seemed, iiolitically 
speaking, to be* regarded to all intents as a 
l*rot6g^‘c of the U.S.S.B. ‘Soviet Chinn.* 
Ml addition, comprised many areas in 
tJic interior and in Fukien wiiicli also 
adopted Cominunist regimes, and their 
pies(;nce inspired a senes of military 
operations agains-t them on the part of 
I be Nanking Gov. with varying degrees 
of success. In the 8. the S.W. Political 
Council — the so-called Canton Gov. — was 
for some time practically independent of 
Nanking, and it was only after July 1936 
that the Central Gov. estab. any con- 
siderable measure of control in the 8. 
provs. It was from those provs., and 
especially from Kwangtung and Kwangsi, 
that the greatest opposition to Jap, 
Iteuetratlon, and to foreign penetration, 
had come. Sino-Jap. tension grew acute 
at the end of 1936, when a delegation of 
students of the univs. of N. pressed the 
Nanking Gov. to adopt a strong anti-Jap. 
policy. They lieinnnded an alliance 
between the Kiiomintnng. Chiang Kal- 
sliok’s Nationalist party, the Com- 
munists, and all other organisations, in 
resisting Jap. aggi-easion. Tension with 
Japan suddenly boenmo acute in July 
1 937 with the outbreak of fighting between 
f'hinese and Jap. troops at Bukouchiao. 
The whole situation in N. C. assumed a 
itarticularly grave character, and the 
possibility of any settlement became more 
, find more remote, and, on July 28, 
Peiping was bombed by Jap. aircraft, 
and the nnab^hed Invasion of further 
areas of C., without any declaration of 
war, began. At the close of one year 
July 1938) the Jap. armies were In control 


of one-third of C. — 300,900 sq. m., with 
an estimated pop. of 130,000,000 — 
after more than 1,000,000 Chinese and 
Jap. lives had been lost and the greatest 
misery suffered by the Clilnese civilian 
pop. Probably the Chinese casualties 
were over 400,000 soldiers killed and 
twice as many w'oundod, while the Jap. 
had 100,000 killed and as many wounded. 
The total number of refugees W'as not 
fewer than 1,000,000, but the final toll 
of the W'ur In famine, flood, and disease is 
not known. In tlie middle of 1938 Jap. 
armies of 1,000.000 were mobilised 
against 2,000,000 (’hinese on fronts 1500 
m. long, spread over an area more than 
half the size of lOurope. Neither country 
show^ed any sign of yielding. In a 
statement from Hankow Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek declared that ‘China would 
continue to fight until she had driven 
the InvadtT out,’ while Prince Konoye 
det'lared that Japan would never consider 
peace with ‘the C'hineso war lord’ and 
that foreign efforts to cihango her policy 
w'cre useless. The Jap. war minister 
(Itagaki) even went so far as to say that 
Japan imi.st face the possibility of ten 
years of warfare before Chinese resistance 
W'as crushed. Tlie results of the cam- 
paign in the first year of the conflict 
showed thot Japan had obtained nominal 
control over all the ter. bounded by a 
line running from Hangchow through 
Wuhu along tlie Yaugtse to Hukow, N. 
eastward to the flood area, and all the 
country bounded by the bend of the 
Yellow R. northw'ifrd into Inner Mongolia. 
Tb(*y also occiipietl Amoy and controlled 
nearly the w'holo of N. (1, the provs. of 
Shantung, Shan-s Hopei, Klangsu, parts 
of Honan and Anhwei being also in their 
occupation. Peiping and Tientsin were 
1 entered almost immediately after the 
' outbreuk of the eonflict, anti in the former 
city a Jap.-cix?atcd provisional gov. was 
inaugurated. Further 8. the Jap. cap- 
tured Shanghai after a i»rolonged 
resistance, and. following a rapid advance 
inland, storinetl Nanking, the Nationalist 
cap. (l)ei\ 1937). The National Cbineso 
seat of gov. bad previously moved to 
Chunking (Szechwan), far in I he interior, 
but the coiuluet of operations continued 
to bo directed from Hankow' by Chiang 
Kai-shek. As at Peiping, a Jap. -spon- 
sored puppet gov. was estab. at Nanking. 
It was early evident that Japan's inochan- 
ised troops and modern c(iuipment alto- 
gether oiitweigbeil tbe ijumericall.v 
sujienor masses of Cblnc.^e troops, whose 
lack of tanks, aeroplane'^, and heavy 
mobile artillery found but little compensa- 
tion In tenacity and bravery. But 
quantities of arms woiv I'onstantly finding 
their way into C., particularly from the 
Soviet Gov., via Kansu, over the frontier 
from Fr. Indo-C. and via Hong Kong. 
Necessarily tbe conflict had repercussions 
on those countries which had commercial 
and business interests in the Far K, 
Mowover, the Jap. press began to 
criUciHe Britai*. on aeeount of the arms 
trafflo through Hong Kong; there were 
incidents at Shanghai, and the wounding 
of the Brit. aiuBos. in Aug. 1937 by 
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niachine>guD flro durin^r h Jap. air 
recoDnaissanco led to a toiriporary 
deterioration of An{?lo-Jap. roiatious. 
There was also some tension between 
Japan and the U.S.A., particularly after 
the sinking of the Aiiier. gunboat Panay 
on the Vangtso (Dc<!. 1937). With 

(iennany and Italy, Japan’s partners 
in the Anti -Comintern Pact (</.i;.), how- 
ever, Japan’s relations continued to 
be cordial — a state of things which was 
destined in the following year to undergo 
a remarkable change when Germany, 
by signing a so-called non-aggression 
pact with Uussia, revealed a cynical 
contempt for the fundamental basis of 
the Anti -Comintern l’af*t hardly greater 
than that of Stalin. At t,he end of June 

1938 Japan stated that sho proiiosed 
to occupy Hainan, the large is. near Fr. 
Indo-C., but the prompt action of the 
Fr. Gov. In occupying the Paracel Is., 
a series of coral reefs to the S.E. of Hainan, 
coupled with a warning from the Brit. 
Gov., deferred J apan from carrying out her 
intention. It has been estimated that the 
tw’elve months* campaign had cost Japan 
£430,000,000 — the figures for authorised 
expenditure In the special C. estimates. 
This huge demand was met by increasing 
taxation and internal indebtedness, an 
issue of no less than 6,800,000,000 yen in 
bonds being authorised. 

13 y the end of the second year of the 
conflict neither O. nor Japan was within 
sight of ultimate victory, and both 
countries recognised that tlie struggle 
would be prolonged fndeflnitcly. Both 
govs, announced their determination to 
pursue the conflict to a victorious close. 
Marshal Chiang Kai-.shek’s manifesto 
empha.siaed O.’s determination to resist 
‘slavery and subjugation’ with all her 
force; while Baron Hiranuiiia, for Japan, 
announced that the Jap. armies would 
remain semi -permanently in C. to preserve 
order and ‘defend C. against the Comin- 
tern’ until a ne^ central regime which 
Japan was i)roparing for C. was firmly 
estab. In this second year of the war the 
Jflp. took many important cities and 
considerably extended the already vast 
area under their control; yet no decisive 
military triumph could be recorded. It 
was evidemt that the Chinese tactics were 
to abstain from giving battle on a large 
scale but to maintain mobility of action 
and to keep on striking ou all sections of 
the front with comparatively small forces. 
Hence, though the area in Jap. oc*’iipation 
had increased, this very increase involved 
the dispersal of their troops over an over 
wider area, both for patrol purposes and 
to preserve essential communications. 
In the autumn of 1938 the Jap. pursued 
a vigorous drive up the Ynngtso, and 
soon occupied KiukJang (Aug.). In 
Oct. they captured Hankow and Canton. 
After the fall of Hankow there was a 
lull in opmtions for some months, 
although the Chinese continued their 
guerrilla tactics unahatedly. In Feh. 

1939 the Jap. descendo^l on the Is. of 
Hainan, a move which caused uneasiness 
to the Fr. Gov, but led to no action by 
them. In the spring of 1939 there was a 


resumption of military activity with the 
launching of a Chinese oflensive on all 
fronts; but apart trom local succcRses 
in central C. and near Canton, the military 
situation was little altered. Later (May) 
the Jap. lnt<5riRifled their grip ou the 
Chinese coast by landing at the inter- 
national settlement of Kulangsu (oil 
Amoy), and by occupying Swatow (June). 
In the N., near Shanghai, an<l In the 
Canton area, the Chinese carried on a well- 
organised guerrilla warfare, and, indeed, 
these tactlcjs were pui*sued throughout 
the occupied areas. The general position 
then was that w'hilo the Jap. nominally 
controlled vast areas of C., tlicir actual 
control was limited to key cities, ports, 
waterways, and railways, while outside 
the main lines of communication they 
had little or no hold ou the countryside. 
But, necessarily, the effective control 
of the coast, especially after the fall of 
Canton, made it practically iinpossiblo 
for C. to import war materials by sen, 
and in 1940 her main arteries of com- 
munication vvitli the outside world were 
the ‘back doors’ — the long caravan 
route from Lanchow (Kansu) in the N.W . 
to Asiatic Russia, and the new road 
linking Yunnan (Kunming) with Burma. 
This remarkable piece of road construction 
wa.s completed in Dec. 1938 in spite of 
the greatest aiitleulties. Apart from 
military operations, the method.s of passi\ c 
defence adopted by the Chinese were tlie 
systematic devastation of the country 
before the Jap. advance, and the destruc- 
tion of all roads, paths, and bridges— 
tactics which greatly retarded Jap. 
progress into the hiterior. The Jap. 
Air Force made frequent raids on all the 
chief centres of pop. under the control 
of the Cliincse National Gov. TJie 
attacks on Canton in Oct. 1938 and ofi 
Chungking In May 1939 wore especial! v 
destructive, the losses in killed ami 
wounded amounting to thousands. 

In the oc(;upiod areas the Jap. (lov. 
made strong efforts to exploit the economic 
resources of the country, and in 1938 a 
‘China Board’ was formed in Tokyo for 
this purpose, and, later, development 
companies were formed with Jap. capital. 
A tSupremo Council of N. C. was formed 
about the same time, in which were 
incorporated the Jap. -controlled Nanking 
and I’ulping provisional govs. 

C.’onslderable friction developed In 1938- 
1939 between Japan and the W. powers, 
and protests were matle by the Amer.. 
Brit., and Fr. Govs, at the closing of 
the Yangtao to foreign shipping, a step 
which was contrary to the ‘open door’ 
liolicy which the W. powers had con- 
sistently upheld in C. The grant of 
an Amor, credit of $25,000,000 to G. for 
tho purchase of Amcr. mnuiifs. and 
primary produce al$o stralnetl Jap.- 
Amer. relations, whllo the action of the 
Brit. Gov., In 1939. In deciding to assist C. 
by the creation of a £10.000,000 exchange 
stabilisation fund (see Currency Measures, 
eic.) evoked bitter protest from Japan. 
Tension also otow with Franco over the? 
occupation of Hainan and the annexation 
of the Spratlcy Is., a small group In tho 
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S. C. Sea, sovereignty over which woe 
claimed by France. Tension grew still 
more acute with tho Jap, landing at 
Kulangsu, tho occupation of Swatow, 
and tho blockade of the Brit, and Fr. 
concessions at Tientsin, wdth the conse- 
quent infliction of humiliations on Brit, 
subjects by Jap. soldiers. 

China in the Second World War, — C. was 
rapidly changing before the Second World 
War. In tho decade 1928-37 the W.- 
trained Chinese had their opportunity 
to secure administrative control within C. 
and to modernize the country. Under a 
strong gov. C. made great advance.s in 
industry, mining, education, and social 
services generally. Yet at the same time 
the nation was aware that Japan would 
thwart their development and resist the 
unifiention of the country. Tho Chinese 
Nationalists in 1928 held Shanghai and 
tho Yangtso. Japan at once tried to 
prevent them from controlling N. C., and 
this brought on a crisis. The Nationalists 
realised that the other Treaty powers 
might support the Jap. against them. 
Ucncc they deliberately favoured Amer. 
and Brit, interests, estrange<l themselves 
from Soviet llussia, and broke with their 
own Communists, thereby ctTectually 
preventing a united front among the 
Treaty powers. CiHl w'ar between tho 
gov. and the Cojium.nifits logiv^ally 
followed the rupture with Russia; tor 
tho Chungking Cov. was im'reavsingly 
representative of the grc)wjng Cldnesc 
capitalist class of merchants, bankers, 
insurance companies, factory owners, and 
shipping interests. Within the country, 
the National Gov. had to struggle against 
strong survivals of provincial separatism 
and varying d<*grccs of resistance on the 
part of regional w ar lords. But gradually 
these latter began to rely on Nationalist 
military aid agoin.st Communist forces 
and finally to accept tlie administrative 
supervision of the Central Gov. New 
railways played their part in Nationalist 
progress, meeting both strategic and 
economic needs. The gov. now began 
to build lines to open up the liintcrland, 
the two most Important lines being one 
from Canton to the Yangtso at Wuchang 
and another, in N. C., which crossed the 
existing lines from Nanking to IViping 
and from Hankow to Pciping into Shensi. 
It was largely with the aid of these new 
railways that C. withstood tho Jap. 
olTcnsives in 1937-38. Tii this same 
decade O.’s heavy and light industries 
expanded with unprecedented rapidity, 
and in all kinds of enterprises which liad 
formerly been possible only under foreign 
ownership or management tho Chinese 
manifested ever more enterprise and 
competence. The National Gov. also 
showed skill In dealing with foreign 
countries, whose conservative interests 
were calculated to resent any attempt 
by the Chinese Gov." to compel them to 
respect the national interests of C. The 
primary problem was tho old desire of the 
foreign Interests for a strong man to rule 
O. In their behalf, and they naturally 
favoured the idea of making Chiang 
Kai-shek their strong man. But Chiang 


Kai-.s}ick gradually 8uc<‘ecdcd in com- 
mitting America and Great Britain, 
among the great powers, not only to 
support of the Chinese Gov., but to 
gradual relinquishment of their prlvllcgCH ; 
and this reacted against Japan, which 
stood alone in supporting territodal and 
political imperialism in C. and in doing 
so against the intci'csts of tiie groat W. 
democracies. C. in 1937 was well on tho 
way to attaining tho rank for which her 
pop. and resources qualified her, but which 
her prolonged repudiation of W. civili- 
sation and the ensuing period of civil 
strife anti confusion denied her. The 
til riling -point was tho liClth-Ross mission 
to C. in the winter of 1935-36; this, and 
the Chinese currency reform then sne- 
ceasfully carried out with the co-operation 
of Brit, banks, constituted in Jap. 
opinion the abandonment by Britain of 
her traditional pro-Jap. policy. The 
prospect that C. would soon be receiving 
large credits for industrialisation on the 
basis of her new financial stablllby was 
one that alarmed the rulers of Japan. 
Brit, financial support was a factor of 
vital importance in enabling C. to with- 
stand the Jap. invasion; hence the Jap. 
now believed that the onlv way to win the 
war against C. was to drive Britain by 
pressure and threats into withdrawing 
this support. The primary . motive of 
Japan in the war which began In 1937 
witli the clash at Lukouchino, S.W. of 
Peiping, was to prevent C. from becoming 
a great power. Hence arose a great 
Rlriiggle, involving directly 500,000,000 
people in tho two warring states, a 
contlict which would have been continually 
absorbing tho attention of the world were 
it not for the war of even wider scope which 
was Ihrcatening to break out in Europe 
Hiui involve all the great powers of the 
W, The conclusion of the Matsuoka 
Pact between Japan and Russia (April 
PHI) dismayed the Cblneso Gov. of 
(liungking, although Chiang Kai-shek 
himself never lost confidence in the W. 
powers. Despite tho pact it soon became 
evident that C. bad no caiisc for appre- 
hension. Moscow Intended to continue 
assistance to G., and Britain and the U.S. A. 
announced now currency credits. Al- 
tliough relations between the Chungking 
Gov. and tho Chineso Ckimmunists could 
liest 1)6 described as merely an armed 
triuo, tlio higher leaders on both sides 
appeared determined to prevent tho 
dNpiite from interfering with C.’s rc.si.s- 
taiice to the invaders. In her struggle 
for siiri ival, O.’s progress towards a more 
representative gov. might be slow’er than 
liberal elements could wish, but she had 
seen in totalitarian states what an armed 
party within the state could mean, and, 
moreover. If tho Chinese, like tho Brit., 
had a genius for compromise, they also 
knew when to say ‘Thus far and no 
farther.’ The Matauoka I^t did nothing 
to help the Communist eause in C. and 
tho internal dispute was as far from an 
early climax ever. 

After repeated raids, with large 
numbers of war planes, the Jap. had, 
by mid 1941, still failed to realise that 
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they could bomb C'huu^klnK for years 
without much eflfect. The city had the 
finest passive air defences. Dug-outs 
were built in solid rock capable of sus- 
taining direct hits by the heaviest bombs. 
Although scarcely a building had remained 
undamaged in the whole of Chungking 
the city rose again as fast as the Jap. 
could knock it down. No matter how 
long the homhing was maintained, it 
could not aflcct the war of resistance. 
«Similarly, the bombing of the Burma Road 
might hamper, but could not stop, 
the flow of supplies into ‘Free China.' 
Handicapped In some of their theatres of 
war through lack of equipment, the Chi- 
nese wvre still largely unable to resist 
major Jap. attacks in the field. With the 
vast numl>er of troops at their disposal, 
however, they could constantly form new 
concentrations in different parts of the 
country, which the Japs, were compelled 
to break up in order to prevent threats 
to the bigger cities in their hands, and even 
at this period the will of the Chinese to 
carry on the war in spite of many a 
sct-back remained unimpaired. The re- 
bound from the Matsuoka Fact came 
quickly in the Brit, and Amer. credits, 
the arrival of an Amer. air mission in 
Cluingking, and the Brit, am baa. ‘s 
as.suranee that the Burma Road would be 
kept open. , 

The Communists w'ere. however, consid- 
erably increasing their power, especially 
in the later years of the Second World 
Wot, They had rto confidence in many 
of the Kuomintang leaders, who, they 
averred, had been at least as interested 
in fighting them as in fighting Japan. In 
the later stages of the war in C. guortiila 
activity rather than regular warfare; 
contained the largci* part of the Jap. 
forces. In early 1914 some tweiity-tw'o 
divs.. or 64 jjer cent of the Jap. forces in C., 
were operating against Ciommunist troo|)8 
behind the regular front. The Ja.i». 
began an offensive' in Honan jii.st btjfore 
this time, but even then the forces with- 
drawn from those ojicrating against the 
guerrillas were small. In addition to these 
Jap. forces, tlie puppet arjny of 750,000 
men under Wang Cliing-wei was engaged 
against the (’ornmunists. Yet in this 
struggle behind the regular fronts there 
were few lar^ battles. The Comnumist 
forces claimed, however, that, in the twelve 
months between June 10411 and June 1944 
they accounted for nearly 200,000 Jap. 
and Chinese puppet forces . t)e.sidcH taking 

76.000 prisoners. During 1011 and 194‘2 
the Jap. gained some ground, hut from 
1943 were losing. The po]n paying taxes 
to the C^hinese Gov. rose from .'iO, 000, 000 
to 80,000,000, the Jap. lost or abandoned 

13.000 forts, involving a constjqiient loss 
of motor roads and blockade ditches, 
and in the first half of 1944 the Chinese 
recaptured twenty-four 6«en (eo.) cities 
and retained, ^control of at least a third of 
them. With some justifleation the Com- 
mnnista claimed that only their forces, at 
Uiis time, had been at>k» to carry on 
efleotively this war behind the enemy 
lines, even though they bad received no 
BUppilM from outside, even from Hnasla; 


and they maintained that in 1941 there 
wore nearly 1,000,000 Central Gov. troops 
flghtiug behind the Jap. lines, but that 
by 1944 their number was no more than 
30,000, many having deserted to the 
enemy. Bv this time the main Commu- 
nist forces behind the Jap. regular front 
wore the Eighth Route Army, with 320,000 
men serving in an area extending from 
the Luiighai railway up to 8. Jehol and 
Liaoning in Manchuria; the new Fourth 
Army of 150,000 operating S. of the 
lainghal railway in Kiangsu and parts 
of Anhwei, Hupeh, and Chekiang; an(i 
small forces operating near Hong Kong 
and on Hainan Is. These regular troojw 
werc eqiiipiJed with rifles, light mac, him; 
guns, and Jap. -pattern grenade-throwers. 
They also had some heavy inachiiie-gnn 
and trench mortar units and a few 
rai)tured Jap. guns. (;o-operating with 
them was a llome (luard orgHiil.sation of 
*2,h00.00u men. But the limiting factor 
of the operations of these Communist 
armies was shortage of ammunithm. 
They had nothing but wdiat was captiuv^d 
from the enemy or made in .small lo<*al 
arsenals. This short^jgt; enforced close - 
range fighting and oft en made It impossible 
to liquidate a Jap. force after it had been 
surrounded. Moreover, the shortage i»re- 
vented them from i)ringing about any 
serious dislocation of Jap. railway commu- 
nications or damage to Industrial in- 
stallations. With reasonable aininunitlon 
supplies, the Chinese forces would have 
been able to weaken the whole Jap. 
position in N. and central C\, and it was 
a situation which clearly offered a great 
opportunity in the allied war effort 
against Japan. Unfortunately the Kno- 
mintang had for some years enforced 
a .strict blockade of the C’oTnnuinist areas. 
Tlic (’ommunist ij^arty f’onsldered that It 
w'Hs inii)OK.sih]e to overcome C.'h military 
and economic dlflicultlcs witlmut the in- 
trodnclion of deTiiocrntlc reforms and they 
could certainly make political capital out 
of the comparative .suc-ccss of their armies 
operating under logistic difficulties, but 
with full popular support, as against the 
rapid collai>se of the Kuomintang armies 
111 Honan and their severt; defeats lu 
linnun. It was generally believed in 
Yennn. the ('.omrnnnist centre, that the 
widespnnid desertion of Kuomintang 
forces to the juippet armies was the result 
of a dcliiierate policy to build ui) a forc’e 
wdiich could preserve N. C. for the Kuo- 
mintaug after the collapse of Japan. 
Falling an agreement between Yenan 
and C'hnngking, indleations in 1944 W’ore 
that the lollapso of .fapaii would leave 
N. C. in the hands of the Communist 
forces and that it would bo extremely 
difficult for the Kuomintang to dislodge 
them. 

Aftc;r the downfall 9f Japan civil war 
supervened on a lar^^cale In N. C., the 
provB. principally au^ted being Shan- 
tung. Shansi, and Sui^an. Most of the 
fighting in Oct. (If45) was around 
Cbangchfh, InS.E. Shadsl. The Chunking 
Gov. made an offer to Yenan to respect 
t-be stnfiis 9uo in Cbmmunlst areas if the 
CommnnfBt troops oeaaad attacking the 
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railways; but this offer was rejected 
because the Comnninlsts feared that the 
gov. might then gain control of Commun- 
ist areas. Fighting was also in progress 
in Hopei, Shensi, Honan, Anhwei. Hupeh, 
Chekiang and Kwangtung. In the midst 
of this confused situation Central Gov. 
forces were landed at Chlngwangtno from 
Ainer. transports. Some of the Com- 
munist troops were under the leadership 
of Chang Hsueh-shlh, son of the war lord 
Chang Tso-lin and brother of the ‘young 
marshal' Chang Hsueh-liaug who had 
been under Central Gov. detention since 
he helped to organise the kidnapping of 
(Jon. Chlang Kai-shek in Dec. 1036. 
Meanwhile the Russian forces in Man- 
i lmrla had announced that they were 
withdrawing from Manchuria (under the 
terms of a SI no -Soviet treaty c-oncluded 
since the war) and tliat Central Gov. 
troops were die ttj take over Manchuria. 
These latter, however, wore arriving only 
to find themselves faced by considerable 
uimics of well-armed Chinese Communist 
forces. All these developments caused 
serious con<jeru in Washington, particu- 
Isrly as there was a danger of Amer. 
troops becoming involved. On Nov. 4, 
lIJ-15, an overwhelming force of Cora- 
niunists captured Kwelsui, cap. of the 
prov. of Suiyuan. Ten days later powerful 
gov. forces landcu /.a Tringttio in a deter- 
mined effort to clear Shantung of the 
Communists. AfttT those events a mili- 
tary and political tnice was arranged 
between Chungking and the Communist 
l<*ader Gen. Chou-en-lai; but in Feb. 
11)46 civil war prevailed in Manchuria, 
wliero it was suspected that Ruasian 
influence was frustroting the Chungking 
(Jov.'s efforts against the Communists. 
Following close upon the successful 
atlvance of the gov. troops in Manchuria 
in the summer of 1946, a 1,'5-day truce 
was arranged, during whicli the Ainer. 
<ien. Marshall made an ctfort to find a 
basis for a iicrmanent eeitloment of the 
Chinese civil war, but evidently with no 
real hoi>c of .success. Tlu* gnni fact was 
that C. WHS on the lu-ink of a iimst 
disastrous civil war at a tune wlicn sev. 
million innoceut peasants were on tlie 
veigo of starvation, C.’s export trade was 
at a standstill and her post-war recon- 
struction bad not even been begun. The 
‘iinofflcinl war* between the Communist 
4ind gov. or Nationalist forces, which had 
been dragging on for a jear or more, 
flared np In July (1940) into what sc'cnied 
to be a full-scale test to dc('i<lo who should 
be master. The situation was the more 
•confused from the I act that the Com- 
munists frequently asserted their faith 
in Gen. Chlang Kai-.*'liok personally, 
while it was still open to them to enter 
the coalition gov. agreed upon at the 
<Uniukiiig conference of all parties in 
Fob. (1946). The gov., for its part, also 
protested that it still ('arnostly desired 
tx) end the conflict by agreement through 
the peace envoys of Qeu. Marshall. 
Meanwhile Nationalist forces were lannoh- 
ing an attack on tlio Communist front 
iln Klangsu, N. of the Yan^o, and 
•developing an offensive in the Kirin 
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prov. of Manchuria, employing In these 
general attacks quantities of lend-lease 
Amer. weapons, including destroyer 
escorts, minesweepers, and aircraft. Earl y 
in Aug. Nationalist aircraft made a strong 
attack on the Communist cap., Yonan. 
A week later Gen. Marshall (Amer. 
ambas. to C.) and Dr. Leighton Stuart 
issued a stoternont In Nanking indlcatiin? 
that a peaceful settlement was impossible 
at the moment and there w'^ero persistent 
rnmours that the general was convinced 
that the misKlon on which President 
Truman had sent him was a failure. 
A desire for a peaceful settlement of 
the political problem appeare<i to be 
almost unanlmourt on the part of the 
Chinese ])eople; while the economic 
situation called for a prompt Holiition 
if disastrous collapse were to bo avoided. 
But the internecine strife w'as daily 
growing more widespread and it now 
threatened to engulf the country an<l 
pass beyond the control of the respon.sible 
leaders on both sides. The country was 
exhausted after years of intermittent 
civil war, the Itist eiglit of which had been 
combined with the war against Japan; 
the rise in the (‘ost of living was enormous 
and the Chinese dollar which, before 1936, 
was worth about - 30 Amer. cents was. 
in July 1946, valued at 3000 to one Amer. 
dollar, but, inasmuch as the Amer. 
dollar was greatly undervalued in C., 
financial exports put the true valuation 
at more than 10,000 to one. Such 
inflation might seem to threaten a 
complete and ab.solute collapse, but, 
with 85 per cent of her people engaged in 
agriculture, O. does not react to inflation 
ill the normal way. Again, while mu illions 
of pea.sants weic starving In the country- 
side, many of C.'s larger cities were 
reasonably well supplied with both 
essential goods and luxuries. National 
disiisters in occur so often that 
they come to be accepted and do not 
entail widespread serial upheavals. The 
national inclination to hoard, so common 
in the E., was one of the many difficulties, 
too, that confronted the Tnitcd Nutloii'^^ 
Relief and Rehabilitutiou Association's 
operations in C. The U,N.R.R.A-*s 
supplies were, in fact, not cousumed 
because the Chinese knew that sooner 
or later conditions might get worse. 
That fear was justified in view' of the fact 
that the protracted warfare kept an 
unusually large iiuiuhcr of men iu the 
unproductive occupation of killing one 
another. Bombings, burnings, and pill- 
age had reduced the food stocks and the 
area of land under cultivation; while 
droughts, floods, plagues, broken riv. 
dikes and sea walls had added to tlio 
destruction. Late in Aug. ^946) in 
Manchuria, Communist forces struck a 
blow at the railway between Mukden 
and Changchun and in C. proper fighting 
was In progress in Shansi prov., but 
Nationalist reinforcements were quickly 
sent to save the railway. Although the 
fighting had now increased in both 
strength and bitterness, neither side was 
prepared to acknowledge that a fall-scale 
civil WOT hod begun. The efforts of the 

U 
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Amer. mediatorH were fttlll politely 
welcomed. C3©n. Marshall and Dr. Stuart 
had obtained the assent of botli sides to 
the appointment of a committee, under 
Dr. Stuart's rhainnanship, to discuss the 
formation of the State Council which was 
to be the mainspring: of the projected 
Coalition Gov. According to the Chung- 
king agreement the council was to consist 
of 40 members, half from the Kuomintang 
and half from the other parties, and its 
constitution was designed to mark tho 
formal ending of tho Kuomintang dic- 
tatorship and tho dawn of a democratic 
system. But the efforts of the mediators 
were now being frustrated by the rapid 
march of military events. Gen. Chiang 
Kai-hhck, in reply to tho (’ommunist 
attacks upon gov. eommunicationa and 
garrisons in violation of existing agree- 
ments. now Inntiched vigorous drives N. 
of the Yajigtze, in yhantiing, in Jehol, and 
in Chahar, and the Communists were 
unable to resist the better cqnippcd 
Nationalist troops. An advance on tho 
Communi'^t centre of Kalgan threatened 
to undermine the entire position of the 
Yenan administration in N. C. The 
Communists had now also suffered cnually 
serious revei*ses in Manchuria; Harbin and 
Kirin were now threatened. Yet there 
alway.s seemed to be the hope of an under- 
standing on I be foundation of the Feb. 
agreement, while the Communists, though 
so Jealous of tho enhunce<l political 
prestige and militiiry i)ower of the Central 
Gov. as to he determined to maintain a 
>rf?parate regime, yet refrained from taking 
the stei> of .summoning a rival assembly 
under their own auspices. This last 
possibility, indeed, underlay tho strong 
opposition of Gen. Cliiang Kai-shek to 
any attempt by tho Kuomintang to 
modify the constitution drafted by the 
all-party conference, a constitution moro 
liberal than the earlier drafts based 
directly on the ideas of Sun-yat-sen. The 
efforts of President 'rruman to mediabi 
were not duo to an intention to interfere 
with Clnnose domestic politics, but 
throughout tho Second World War 
America had counted on (^, almost as licr 
prot^g^e, to take over the Icudcrsiiip <»f 
Asia and, furthermore, J'resident 1’runuiu 
insisted that C. had an obligation to 
I'nitod Nations t(» elnninato armed 
conflicts inside her bT. But at tho eii<l 
of Jan. (1947) the U.S. Gov. formally 
abandoned its long sustained effort to 
mediate in the quarrel, criticising ex- 
tremist elements in both Chinese carnp.s 
and suggesting that the salvatimi of 
lay in the assumption of leadi'i-ship by 
the Liberals in the Kuomintang and tlie 
minor political parties. Kconomio con- 
ditions in C. at the opening of 1947 w'cre 
such as would in any other country 
Inevitably lead to revolution; but Iho 
evils affecting C. at this time were nothing 
novel. From tho overthrow of the 
Manchus In right down to 1037 

some kind of civil war bod gone on year 
by year. Merchants and peasants had 
complained about over- taxation, corrupt 
administration, and lack of communi- 
cations. The Yaniltzo had repeatedly 


broken its banks and caused disaster. 
The troubles affecting C. were now so 
numerous and so closely interlocked that 
to unravel them would be the task of a 
miniber of years. Meanwhile lu tho 
IJolitical field relations between tho 
Kuomintang and gov. and the Chlnoso 
Communist party, after endless negotia- 
tions and tho desperate efforts of Amer. 
mediators, were now definitely worse than 
they were in the .spring of 1910. (Jno of 
the main demands of the Communists 
was that they should retain control over 
what they called the ‘liberated aj’oas,* 
w’hich they wished to run on Communist 
principles. But such an ideological div. 
of ter. could hardly help in restoring tho 
Chinese economy. Tho passing of tlie 
constitution drafteil by tho Political 
Consultative Council in Nanking was 
hailed in some quarters as a great step 
forward. But tho holding of tho National 
Assembly was premature in view of the 
absence of the C^oiumunist party ami tho 
Democratic league. Tho coiLstitutlon 
was passed in its original form by personal 
intervention of Chiang Kai-shek and it 
left many vital points unsettled — tho 
numbers and divs. of the electorate; 
the rtMations of tho executive to the 
I«'gislativo yuan-, the powers of the 
prov. eoiineiis in relation to the Central 
Gov.; and the dividca econoniio interests 
of tho N. and S. provs. Tho passing 
of the eonstitutiou Iiad not aiiswerotl 
tho questions: W'hat would happen if 
President CMiiaiig Kai-shok were to retire I 
Could C. hope to remain united umlor 
Rome form of demoeretic gov.? Tho 
sev'erity the (’liinese (iov.’s remedial 
iiieasurcs in Feb. matched tho seriousne.H.s 
of tho country’s oconomic ])ligiit. Her 
eurreiu'y was pegged at a reulistio level, 
and stfing<‘iit war-time controls were 
reintroduced. The rate of exchange was 
now 12,000 Chineso dolhirs lor ono Amer. 
dollar. Trade in gold and foreign eur- 
roneies was prolnhitod and private 
lortuiies abroad wore ordered liorno. Tho 
armouncoment of those nieasiires was 
made in Nanking (Feb. 17) with a friink 
statement by (ieii. f!liiang Kal-sliok that 
C.’s surv Ivfil as a nation was at sbiko. 

AunAria/; iiovrrnmcnt loses Manchuria 
and North (Jhina to the (U/mmunists . — 
The refusal of tho gov. to carry into effect 
the political accord ern bodied in tin? 
roHohitions adoiited by the People’s 
Political Conference in April 1940 gave 
the (^mimunista legitimate ground for 
complaint, tlmugh tlw? incurable sus- 
picion in which thev held (and hold) tho 
Kuomintang was the primary cause of 
their fail lire to nioopt the army re- 
organisation upon which Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek inslsbjii. Hence tho cnntliui- 
anco of the civil war. which iiovv dragged 
on into 1947 in tho tndeoisivo manner 
HO cliaraetorlstio of Chinese internecliio 
conflict. Tho position {|i tho early months 
of 1947 was that Gen,; Chiang Kai-shek 
was di reacting his opomtions to tho re- 
storation of comnuiolcatlons on tho 
Ttontsln-Pukow and Lung-Hal railways 
in N. C., aiid to tho recovery of the tor. 
N. of Ohangchnn up to the N. Sungari E. 
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and ineliidingr Harbin. The Nanking 
Gov. *8 forces numbered at this time ulmiit 
2,760,000 men with garriHon troops; w'hilo 
In Manchuria they numbered some 
260,000. Tlio Communists, In order to 
Interfere with the gov.’s advance against 
Harbin, mounted a drive (spring 1947) 
against Changciiun witli over 200,000 
men, the largest force they had put in tlie 
Held at any one time. This drive was 
only held l)y the gov.’s forces after it iiad 
reached 1c within a few miles of Htirbin; 
but, though the Coinmunists were driven 


they feared extermination by force, but 
that they would resist with a tenacity 
which could easily bring administrative 
and economic ruin upon any gov. im- 
pnident enough to embark upon such an 
undertaking. The strength of the Com- 
mnnists in C. depended and still depends 
upon the contrast existing in public 
opinion lietween c'ortain meritorious 
leaturcs of ihe system they practise and 
the many evils whicli the gov. still 
tolerated within its own tors., and in the 
ejes of foreign ol)sci*vers it seemed evident 
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iiaok, the gov. forces wer<‘ compelled 
t/O turn back. In the Shantung tipera- 
tions the gov wmuv no\^ employing some 
500,000 men in gron|>s operating along 
the railways mcntiomMl aliove. The 
monutainons conntrv N, of Tenghsiou to 
Tsinan, the <*ap. oi Shantimir and funetion 
of the two railways, was strongly licld by 
the Cominuuist-s, who were now threaten- 
ing Tsinan. Tlu* rccov<My td these rail- 
way commnnh’ations l>y operations con- 
stantly harassed by t'ommuiiist guerrilla 
attacks was to prove a mu<*li harder tiisk 
than the Nanking Gov. Iwui calculated. 
In March (1947) the gov. had announced 
their occupation <if Yeiain, tlio rt^inoto 
Oommiinist mp. in Sliensi. Hut that 
stronghold had been striiiped and deserted 
HO that Its seizure had iu> great strategical 
effect on the autl -Communist camnoign. 
Htxperienoe seemed to show that, the 
Ooinmunlsts were forniidablo only when 


t liat tiie attraction of ('hincse (.''onininnism 
i would dinuuisli in exact proportion to the 
I sncecss with wliicli the Nanking (Jov. net 
its lionse m onlor. 

In July tlie Climese State Council 
decreed ‘total mobibsation,' an milicatum 
ot the serious crisis tin ing the Nanking 
Gov., wiiieli ascriluMl no'^tortunes to 
H\l^.smn intervention but there was no 
convincing evidence tJiat such inter- 
I v'ciition was really responsiiik either for 
1 the frietion between the Outer Mongolian 
1 Uepublie and the Chinese prov. of Sinklang 
or for tlie military roversea vvhicli the gov. 
had at this time suilercd In its ill-advised 
atU'inpt to suppress tJio ikimmunists by 
force of arms instead of effcctiug salotary 
reforms while permitting the Communists 
to exist In ^ separate state N. of the 
Yellowr R, ihe significance of the orisis 
lay in the gov.’s frank aoknowledgment 
of its dependence upon Amer. M to 
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enable it to carry the civil war to a success- 
ful conclusion. The ta«k of reconstruct- 
ina war-ravagod C. could be accomplished 
only bv a planned national effort on a 
comprehensive 6co.le, of which the con- 
dition precedent was a coalition adminis- 
tration supported by progrresslvo as well 
us conservative opinion. After the 
i;$econd World War political reor^nmisa- 
tion left the Kuomintan? in effective 
control behind a democraiio facade, but 
was not an honest attempt to carry out 
the proposals of the joint Political 
CoDSultailve Council of 1946, on which 
many hopes were based by C.*s friends 
abroad. The Communists and the Demo- 
cratic Leagrue had held aloof, while the 
Kuomlntans and its offshoots, the Youth 
party and the Democratic Socialists, had 
abandoned all pretence of conciliation. 
Ih^dent Chians Kai-shek, relying upon 
his Amer. -trained and oc nipped troops, 
was confident of speedy victory earlier In 
1 947 When be launched an all-out offensive 
against the Communist-held areas; but 
foUowing the Pyrrhic victory of the cap- 
tmre of Yenan, the tide of war turned. 
The Communists, with the support of the 
rural pop., concentrated on attacking 
communications and, keeping their own 
forces intact, inflicted great losses on the 
gov. forces. Heavy fighting continued 
in the summer (1947) in Manchuria, where 
gov. forces were still struggling to reopen 
the railways. The military misfortunes 
of the gov. served to aggravate Its 
economic plight, which in turn made the 
prosecution of the war more difficult 
without foreign aid. 

Towards the late autumn of 1947 the 
situation of the Naoking Gov. had de- 
teriorated markedly. In Shantung their 
forces had recovered the Tsingtoo- 
Tsinan railway and the ports of Chofoo 
and Welhaiwci; but large Communist 
forces had escaped into Kiangsu; others 
had overrun Honan, Anhwei, and E. 
Hupeh, and reached the N. bank of the 
Yangtze; while those driven out of N. 
Shensi in March had seized fresh areas of 
jiitherto unoccupied ter. in the neighbour- 
ing prov. of Shansi. Another group of 
Communist forces had crossed the Yellow 
U. from S. Shansi and spread into W. 
Honan. In Hopei the N. .section of the 
Tientsin-Pukow railway and the Peiping- 
Paoting corridor along the Pelping- 
Ilankow railway had been lost by the 
gov. and the Pelping-Paotlng-Tlentsln 
triangle, which they had cleared in 
Sept., had now been reoccupled by 
the Communists. In Manchuria the 
situation was even worse: the narrow 
corridor along the main railway, held by 
gov. forces, had now been reduced to a 
few isolated areas, and the whole forward 
area N. of CTiangchun to the Sungari R. 
had been abandoned. In tbo midst of 
these military preoccupations certain 
ssottons of the Kuomintang luul severely 
criticised the’^^ov. for its weak-kneed 
attitude towards the U.S.A. over that 
country's alleged lenient troatraont of 
Japan and towards Russia mainly over 
the question of the reoccupntlon of 
Dairen. The points of dispute, however. 
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between C. and Russia were ueitber 
munerous nor serious, and Dairen was 
not an insoluble problem were it not for 
the presence of Communists in S. Man- 
churia. But Chinese business circles had 
observed with growing envy and alarm 
the rapid recovery — with Amer. assistance 
— of Jap. economy. Following the visit 
of an Amer. mission under Gen. Wedo- 
meyer, there was deep disappointment in 
C. when it became evident that there was 
no prospect of any immediate or un- 
conditional financial assistance from that 
quarter. The question of Amer. assist- 
ance had been the subject of much dispute 
behind the scones in C. Some, chiefly 
the military leaders, were opposed to the 
acceptance of any aid on a oondltlonal 
basis; others, representing finanoial and 
business interests, recommended oooept- 
ance on almost any terms; others, repre- 
senting the moderates of the Kuomintang, 
hold that C. should accept aid provided 
that Amer. conditions did not affect the 
prestige of the Nanking Qov. or infringe 
Chinese sovereign rights. In fact, how- 
ever. these sev. viewpoints were Ira- 
iiiatcrial except in so far as that of the 
military leaders prevailed over the others. 

By March (1948) the whole of Shansi 
was in the hands of the Communists. 
Honan was almost completely overrun, 
except for a large patch with Chengchow 
at the centre. The Communists had 
strengthened their grip over Manchuria 
and N. C., while the S. Manchurian railway 
was largely destroyed. The Pelplng- 
Mukden lino bad been out of commission 
for sev. weeks, and large portions wrecked. 
With the loss of Liaoyang and Panshan 
two important ports to the S.E., Mukden 
was still further isolated. Communist 
efforts to break into Chahar and Suivuan 
from Jehol were, however, decisively 
thwarted. But thV w hole N.K. of Hupeh 
was in the hands of the Cointnunlsts, who 
had now’ cut the llankowr-Ichang railway, 
and were pushing westwards. The 
strength of tho Communist party, which 
had enabled it to hold its ow’u against the 
numerically stronger and bettor equipped 
forces of the gov., was duo tx) the en- 
thusiasm and fanaticism of its loaders; to 
the discipline and able command of Its 
military forces, some of whoso generals 
had been through a thorough military 
course of instruction in Russia ; to its able 
conduct of guerrilla warfare; and to the 
grow’iiig discontent towards the Kuomln- 
tang. coupled with chaotic economic 
conditions. 

Tho gfiv. of tho liberated areas — as the 
Communists stylo tho regions under their 
control— Is a dictatorship under their 
leader. Mao Tsc-tung, assisted by a small 
committee. The local administration of 
tho areas is carried on commissars and 
propagandists — generally educated men 
and women who liav0 been sprolally 
trained at the Univ. for^Oriontal Peoples 
In Moscow. The main Item of the Com- 
munist platform Ls agrarian reform. 
Apparently neither coirbnunallsattoa nor 
state ownership is contemplated, but 
rather confiscation and' a redlstribotion 
of land so as to ruin the wealthy class of 
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S easanta — much indeed aa the kulaJts of 
tie Kuaalan a^ic. comiminity were 
destroyed under Stalin's reforms — a 
process which was to be accelerated by a 
great increase of workers’ wages, the 
cancellation of their debts, and the re- 
duction of their rents. But, in the eyes 
of the Communists, the more important 
aspect of their policy la the inculcation of 
Marxist principles, and they enyisago 
establishing the domination of the party 
over the whole life of the people, and their 
leaders interfere even in the most private 
details of family life. Their attitude 
towards religion is hostile on principle. 
Buddhist and Taoist temples have been 
despoiled, and the younger monks com- 
pelled to join the forces. The relations 
of the Chinese Communists with Russia, 
however, are wrapped in mystery, and all 
that can bo stated with certainty is that 
the Soviet Gov., in accordance with its 
familiar policy in Europe, is well content 
to see the Kuomlntang in difficulties 
while it favours a pro-Amer. policy. 
Communist tactics, aimed at producing 
such chaos In the country os might con- 
duce to the collapse of the existing regime, 
have met with much success, but there is 
still a great way to go, for C. is a vast 
country. Huge regions in the W. and S. 
still remained outniuo the war, and even 
though the Kuomintang might now be 
compelled to abandon Mancliiirla and 
N. C., it would still have large resources 
to fall bock upon. Moreover, the Com- 
munists, in spite of their territorial gains, 
had HO far failed to set up any stable 
administration, and were repeatedly 
driven by counter-attacks out of captured 
tns. or areas, so that both sides seemed by 
the Into autumn of 1948 to bo os far as 
ever from ultiuiate and decisive military 
success. With a few notable exceptions, 
too, most of the tuitions of the war were 
by no means as tierce and desperate oa 
the propagandist estimates of enemy 
casualties issued by eaoh side might lead 
one to suppose: and indeed the loss of 
life among civilians was probably much 
higher than that of the military forces. 
The Commnnists had proclaimed long 
previously that their strategy was to 
destroy communications, iiuiics, and in- 
dustrial plant, and to create? such ei'onomic 
havoc as must involve the downfall of the 
Nanking Gov. Yet by this time it might 
seem that all they had succeeded in doing 
was to inflict terrible misery on the 
common people without vitally Injuring 
the gov. or the wealthy classes; and 
If the civil war were to continue much 
longer, in Its present manner, the Com- 
munists, even If successful in N. C., would 
find themselves embarrassed with the 
control of a completely ruined country. 

For the interminable war was inflicting 
grievous misery on a third of G. Inflation 
was followed by a tremendous increase In 
the cost of living and flight of capital. 
There were serious rice riots in W. and 
central O.; the provs. were proving in- 
subordinate towards the central gov.; 
there was indiscipline in schools and unJvs. 
and general unrest among all classes. 
Furthermore it now seemed that the 


administration of N. C. might be abem- 
doned by the Nanking Gov. which, on 
account of the menacing military situation 
there, had been compelled to appoint the 
one siicf'essful general, Fu Tso-^, as local 
dictator over a huge area comprising 
Jchol, Hopei, the N. part of Shansi, 
Chahar, and Suiyuari, with his cap. at 
Talyuanfu. Fu had created a purely 
N. administration, from which ho had 
excluded all Nanking personnel, a course 
to which Nanking had offered no resist- 
ance lest worst might befall. Fa’s chief 
weakness was a lack of arms and equip- 
ment wherewith to hold his vast front. 
Whether he would obtain the necessary 
arms seemed to depend on whether the 
Nanking Gov. preferred to hold a semi- 
independent N. C. or forfeit it altogether 
to tho Communists. At this time the 
three N.W. provs., Kansu, Chinghai, and 
Ninghsia, presenU^d a difficult probliMu 
for both sides; for though collaborating 
with Nanking against tho Communist 
threat, they were in fact petty inde- 
pendent states organised somewhat ou 
Fascist lines, with small disciplined ormieH 
of Muslims, which had been iustrument^U 
in driving the Communists out of Shensi. 

Tho over-all picture In C. towards the 
end of 1048 was that tho Nanking Gov. 
had made no attempt to check the cor- 
ruption that prevailed in higher official 
circles. No attempt had been made t^> 
tax tho wealthy to pay for the war. None 
of tho chief Nationalist generals had been 
superseded or punished for inefficiency. 
Little use bad been made of tho gov.'s 
numerous air force to assist tho land 
forces, even though the Commimist rebels 
had no air force; foreign trade was 
dwindling, gov. monopolies were increas- 
ing, and the gov. had formulated no 
definite economic plans, such os might be 
expected of any realist gov. which wa.s 
determined to exorcise the spectre of 
popular discontent, and to defeat a 
rebellion which owed its success less to 
victories over ill -led Nationalist armies 
than to the gov.’s administrative sins of 
omission. Meanwhile there was a rapid 
debacle in Manchuria, which Indicated 
the complete collapse of tho morale of the 
Nationaiist armies. Whether Arner. aid 
could have saved them might bo disputed. 
Behind the Arocr. Democratic adminis- 
tration’s policy, based since tho spring (d 
1947 on Mr. George Marshall’s refusal to 
come to the help of either side, was always 
implicit the belief that, although witli- 
hofding of Amer. aid would probably 
make it impossible for Gen. Chlang Kai- 
sbek to defeat the Communists, it would 
not put his regime in danger, and a long 
period of stalemate was the worst that 
might be expected. But the culminating 
point of the Nanking Gov.'s ineptitude 
came at the end of Oct. (1948) when 
Communist troops broke into Mukden. 
This irruption, which In effect marked the 
turning-point of the civil war, was soon 
follow^ b:' the fall of the olty and the 
snrrendw of its onoe-powerful Nationalist 
nrrlson. This oraok armoured div. had 
been transported early in tho summer by 
sea from Shantung in a vain effort to keep 
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open the corridor Icadin^r to the Man- 
ohiirian cap. Had the garrison beoii able 
to withdraw safely botoro the ('oininunlat 
armies closed round the city, tiie balance 
of military power between the two sides 
inigrht not have been seriously affected, 
for Mukden had boi'ome a salient which 
was difficult and i*ostly to defend ; but the 
{raiTison of Mukden haii lost its fightliiK 
spirit anil evidently had little confidence 
in itvS local commanders and believed 
that the Nanking tiov. was powerleas to 
relieve 'it, especially as President CbianK 
Kai-shek was still relying on more Amer. 
aid. This, Mr. Hewey, Hepubllcan can- 
didate for the iircsidoncy, had proniiseii 
to trive if he should succeed Presidout 
Truman, though Aiiiei'!-. w'ere becoming 
more dissatisfied at the Nanking (lov.’s 
ioofilcicut use of tlie aid already givon. 
The elimination of the ganison of Mukden 
meant that the Pommunists, now masters 
of Mancliuria, eould eoiicentrate against 
the few remaining strongholds of the 
gov. in N. C., and tin; fall of T.uynun, 
cap. of Shaissi, was cxpcclc<l at any 
moment. For (Jen. Fn 'fso-yi had 
insufficient troops and ann?» to hold out 
agaln^ Comniiinist forces who were 
superior in numliers and well armed ~ 
with Nationalist captured arms and (“ijuip- 
uient — and contemplated withdrawal into 
(.‘hahar and Siiijuan. The ellect of these 
disavstroiis blows w’a.s. moreover, likely to 
have repercussions throughout S,t\, adding 
to the sense of fear, frustration, and desjiair 
at the central gov.’s lack of leadership. 

The immediate reason for the disastrous 
turn in the military situation- which lost 
the gov. in succession Cliefoo, Koifeng, 
(Jhinchow’, Changchun, and now Mukdcji 
— apart from faulty generalship, the 
poor morale i»f the Nationalist forces. 
TlnN w’a.8 lussignuhlc to many causes* 
dissatisfaction of the common soldiers 
and junior officers with conditions of pay, 
food, and <-lothing — i,*spcc’ially when these 
conditions were compared with the high 
living of the senior officers; the appoint- 
ment of officers with no imlitury tnimmg 
or experience; general war weariness, 
many of the Nationalist divs.. especially 
in Mancliuria, fighting what they realised 
was a losing battle for over two \eai-s 
without relief; and lack of mlcrest in the 
cause for which they wcie ilghting. the 
greater from the fad that manv of Ur* 
divH. were composed of men from distant 
provH., whereiw the (Jonununist divs. 
were recruited entirely fnaa the local 
pop., which hml long heeii separatist in 
sentiment. The news of the surrender of 
the Changchun garrison of SD.OOO men 
which refused to continue fighting, had a 
ftirther depresHing effect on the spirit of 
the other gov. forces and in fact was 
followed by the suiTendcr of seven divs. 
In the corridor (a small strip including 
Peking and Tientsin), thus sealing tho 
fate of Muketon and Manchuria. Gen. 
Fn was now In a hazardoiia situation. 
With a force of no more than 300,0(^0 — 
two'-t birds of which were Nationalist 
divs. of problematical quality, the 
remaining third being bis own well- 
seasoned troops — his task was to hold a 


front reaching in a vast arc from Paotow, 
in the N.W., to Shaiiliaikwan, in the R.; 
while Home of ills divs. were strung out 
along tiie IVking-Hunkow line well S. of 
i^aoting. The Comniiinist armies, fluslieil 
with victory, liail aliove all hce,n enor- 
nunislj reiiiforeed with captured mms, 
artillery, munitions, and other equipment. 

It was not long before the Communists 
followed lip these successes by thrusting 
southw’anl along the ?:5iichow defence line 
protecting Nanking— the gov.’s plight 
being aggravated iiy food riots in Nanking 
and Shanghai which only ended wdtb the 
imposition of martial law (Nov. 11). 
Then for the fir.st time in many months, 
liowtwer, gov. forces seemed to have 
rallied at a strategic p«>int. Vet it was 
never certain that the CVmimunist forces 
of (Jen. Clm Teh would try to storm 
Suehow: for u.sually Comimmist tactics 
etmsisted in surrounding a In. and, while 
waiting for it to fall from within, pushing 
on through the eoiiiitrysidc. .\t most 
this promised only a single clicek after 
months of gains whicdi hatl tilted the 
scales - military, industrial, and ideo- 
logical -to the (’omimiuists. Their 
liroadeiiiiig grij) on large areas of N. aiul 
central V. liad a much dccfier iiiiplicatioii 
than the .Jap. inva,^ion of ten years 
previousl> : for tlu‘ (’omnuinists- - 
decisively heU)ed by Hussia and avowedl> 
Marxist wi're oiganising native revolu- 
tionary forces wlierevcr they advamed. 
In its vast scope and firohahle eonso- 
queiiees the i>resont u]>l»eaval was rather 
ossimilat€*d to tlic Itussian Oct. Ih' volu- 
tion- -from which it directly and ohvimisly 
sprang. The (ajit iiri* of Mukden, followed 
so closely hy reports of a threat, to 
Nanking (over 700 m. farther S.) suggested 
II .swift war c>f niovement. What in fju't 
happened in each I'ase was tliat tlie 
( 'oniniiiiiHts built up their str(*ngth in a 
hroail area of the e-ountr\ suh* and at a 
given moment extended tlie area to press 
against the chief tu.s. Tlieir first and 
main area was Mukden, which, however, 
tlioy largely took oxir whih- Sovn't troops 
\%ere in oerupation. They received Jap. 
arms and arms fiu'tories. especially in 
Dairen; and they ohUiine<l more arms 
from the gov. troojis with the fall of 
C'hangelmn and Mukden. Their second 
area- separaitMl from the first by cmly a 
small Nationalist strip which iiiehided 
Peking and Tientsin -sU'etehed from 
Yenan to the coast olinost engulUng 
Suf-how. Tt was tho possession of these 
areas that gavt? them tfieir strength. 

The next area of de<‘isive fighting waa 
that around t?iichow', which city was the 
CXiminimi.sts’ most important objective 
since the capture of Mukilen In view' of 
its relation to Nanking, At tho end of 
Nov. tlui 250,000 troopu making up tho 
Nationalist garrison of tjiudiow, following 
some w'ceks of confused fighting, aban- 
doned the stronghold on orilors from 
Nanking to hasten to the relief of the 
1 40,000 troops of tho 1 2th A nny Group now 
encircled S.W. of Suhslen. Tills latter 
group had, not long previously, inarched 
eastwards through Anhwei prov. to the 
support of their outnumbered comrades 
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in the Sulision area. The Suchow Chinese Literature. — The Chinese rever- 
Karrlson, having abandoned that city, was once literature above all things. The 
now fighting its way southwards to writing brush or pencil was invent^ under 
1‘engpu, but encountered stiff resistance the Ch'ins, and the Chinese were pro- 
nt Kucheng which tn, was captured by the ducing some of the gi-eatest literature 
C-ouimunists. The garrison and other before Uoinc was founded, and sending 
troops comprising throe Nationalist army einJ.ssaries to collect literary texts in India 
groups liad failed to relieve the 12th at a time wlicn Saxon i)irates were raiding 
Army Croup and, in their abortive efforts the coasts of llritain. War was and is 
lo do so, lawi sust^iiried 30,000 casualties, anathema to them; and though, under the 
In the rapidly deU'iiorating situation ChMiis. the sword was mightier than 
Ib’csident (3iiang Kai-shek on Doc. 10 the pen, notably when Shi Hwang Ti. the 
ordered the ex tension of martial la\v tothe conqueror of (Jhina, tried to blot out the 
whole of C. iiiifler Nat ionalist control jiast hv burning all tlie (,^^nfllciall books 
except tbe W. pro vs. and Formosa, ami executing some 400 of tlie liieralt. 
About tbe niuldle of Dec. the situation there was a revival of learning under the 
around Peking suddenly took a serious Han dynasty when the (‘la-isics were, 
turn for the w'()rse from the gov.'s stand- though only with ditliciilty, recovered 
point: for Cen. Liu IMau’s well-trained from the walls of houses or re.storeil from 
Manchurian troops, having driven back the cApa<*ioiLs memories of men. The 
<»cn. Fu Tho-yi’s best gov. troops on a literary outjnit of the Chinese has always 
front 30 m. K'. of the lino Peking- Tieiit- been on a vast scale, a fact whu-h is due Pi 
siii-Tangkii, bad advanced to within 10 m. the early invention of block printing in 

N. of Peking, and the W. airfield only China, and tliongh a great number id 

3 m. outside the <*ity was ovacuated. Chinese works have disapiiearod in the 
The gov. forces, which had abandoned waste of war and fn*e, iinicli has survlveil 
Sucliow and withdrawn 100 111 . soutliwards It wa.s during the sixth century tliat the 
Ui Pengjiu from where it tvstab. a new line art of taking impressions on paper from 
of defence for Nanking along the Hwai wooden blocks was invented, mainly for 
IL, now' made a further withdrawal, .this religious pictures and tracts; but this art 
time to Chuhsien, only 30 4 ). N.W. of the was only generally applied to the pro- 
cap. Kai'ly in 1,. t'‘ Die N'ationalist (lov. duction of books in the tenth century a.d. 
decided to open peace lalks with the when the (Vmfiician Canon was so prmteii 
C-imimnnists, but on condit ions whicli the for tlie first time. Movable types of 
latter rejected out of bund and (’hiang baked clay w'erc invented about \.i». 
Kai-shek then resigned. lO.'iO, and some centuries later w'ere 

hitdio^aphy : Sun Yat-sen, The Inter- tashioned of wood and copper or lead. 
haiional DeiYloprnerit of China, 1020; though they never ousted block printing 
If. Iluascll, 'J'he Problem of Chinn, from favour, and most of C.’s great literary 
1022; A. M. Haiisomc, 'y’/lf C?iiNc.sc 7*Mcch*, works have been produced in this latter 
1{)27 ; H. t). Chapman, The Chinese Heroin- way. 

lion, 1928; Tang I.,eaTig-li, Foundation^, As early as the sixth century n.c., the 
of Modem China, 1928 ; F. T. Williams. Cliineac had a written language adequate 
Short liistorj/ of China, 1928; T, C. Woo, to express any and all human ideas, a 
The Kuo-min Tana, 1928; P. Monroe, language practically identical with the 
China: a. Nation in Froluiion, 1928; present scTipt. Tlie founder of Chiiiesi* 
W. L. Codshiill, Tsimilau under Three literature was f^onfucius, and the best 
Flags, 1929; A. N. Hoh'ombc, Chinese authorities think that it cannot be asserte<l 
Herolntion. 1930; 9’ang Lcang-li, The that there wa.s anylliing m the nature 
Inner History of Herolntion, 1930; Liang of general liternturo before, hia time. 
Ch’l-Chao (trails. L. 'r. ('lien). History of Confucius, however, was a diligent col- 
Chinese Political Thoinjht. 1930; L. llsii, lector of the utterances of earlier and often 
P^iiical Philosophy of Confucianism, It'gendnry rulers, and in this rcbpect a kiinl 
1932; J. O. P. Hland. China: the. Pity of C.'biiiese Homer. His great colle<*tiori 
o/i<, 1932; Sir R. F. Jolinston, ('on/uciVm- now known as the Shn China or Hook 
ism and Modern China. 1934; Mnie of History, compiled frojii a hundred 
Chlang Kaivsbek, (V/i/m aM/ic CrosATouris; soim’cs, is the beginning of Chinese 
on account of the fortnight ui Sian, V'hen literature. From tbe book, a small 
the fate of ('hina huny in the halance 1937; portion of wiiicb is m verse, w'o can 
H. S. Quigley, Far Kosteru II ar, | reconstruct the storj' of tbe (?liine.so from 

1942; Sir J. T. Pratt, ICar and Politics in the tw'en tv -eighth to tlie eightli century 
China (Brit, policy in the Far K.), 1943; B.r.. and m partkiilar the reigns of Yo*) 
]j. Carrington (ioodrieli. J Short History and Slum, the so-called •gohieii age’ of 
of the Chinese Pe^tple, 1913; T.sui Chi, A China. Two of the (bH iiineiits in this 
Short History of Chinese C it'll isation, UU2; hook are homilies ngfiinst luxury, while 

O. and B. Lattimore, The Makiny of another contains an allocution to an 
Modem China, 1944 (nil tlie three fore- assembly of nobles by Wu Wang, the first 
going books pKwont a comprehensive monarch of the Chou dynasty, oon* 
survey from prehistoric tiiucjs down to dernning the Shang dj nasty, which he 
the present, hut with emphasis 011 overthrow, Confucius also preserved the 
different periods); Sun Fo, China Ix>oks Shift Chiny or Hook of Odes, contaiidng 
Forward, Id ii I C». Stohi, The Challenge of some 300 poems, lyrical and historical, 

CMwa, 1945; M. Coins. TAe First i/ol]/ many of w ‘och ti-eat of warfare and 
One (Confucius). 1948; R. Payne, Chiang marital fidelity, and others of oOTleultiire, 
Kai-Shek: the Generalissimo, 1948; F. C. bmiting and feasting, and official tyranny. 
Jones. Manchuria since /p jr. 1 048. They are a valuable record of the manners 
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and cuBtoms of the Chinese before the time 
of Confucius. The idea of a Supreme 
Being is emphasised in the odes, and it 
appears that the Chinese conception of it 
was anthropomorphic. But the most 
famous and perhaps the oldest of all 
Chinese works before Confucius is the 
I Ching or Book of Changes^ ascribed to 
Wen Wang, know'n as the Western Chief, 
and virtue founder of the Chou dynasty. 
It is a system of phllosophieal speculations 
based on the sixty -four hexagrams, and 
expresses enigmatically and 8>^nbolically, 
with commentaries, the philosopher's 
rlednctions from the diagrams. The 
Li Chi, or Book of Hites, a classic of 
ceremonial, also belongs to the earlier 
time (c. second century), and is ascribed 
to the elder and younger Tai. The fifth 
of the classice of Confucius (known as the 
Five Chiiig\ is the Ch'vn Ch*iu f>r Spring 
and Autumn Annals, being a chronology 
of events of the state of Lu, which was tho 
state of Confucius. This book, which is 
somewhat dull, is notable for the inclusion 
of the Tso Chtian, a document w'hich is 
described by a high authority as one of the 
most precious heirlooms of tho Chinese 
people. Its value lies in the life and 
I>crhaps impudence with w'hich Tso, its 
author. Invested the raw material of tho 
Annals. The most valuable works from 
which to reconstruct pre-Confucian cul- 
ture are the surviving treatises on religion, 
rites, and ceremonial: the Chou Li (or 
Hites of the Chou Dynasty), the Li Chi, and 
tho / Li, all most Important sources which 
have not yet received the investigation 
they merit from students of history. 
Tncluded in the Ck)nfuclan Classics, besides 
the JiHve Ching, arc also the Ifour Shu\ 
the Dun Tu or the Analects, a compendium 
of tho email talk of the sage, with 
dialogues of himself and disciples on gov., 
virtue, and similar topics; the Chung Vung 
OP Doctrine of the Mean, by tho grandson of 
the sage, being a eulogium of the tenets 
of Confucius: the Ta^Hsueh, or the Great 
Laming, a primer of Confuciun etlilcs 
which has had a remarkable effect in 
sliaping the Chinese national character; 
and Mencius, a treatise in four hooks on 
politicflJ economy. This last collection 
contains the sayings of Mencius, tho 
greatest of the disciples of Confucius, and 
IS remarkable for tbe writer’s power of 
Socratlc irony in refuting the Chun 
sophists of bis day. 

Between 600 and 200 b.c, there are 
numerous authors on a wide range of 
subjects, but even the expert may find it 
difficult to disentangle the forgery from 
tho authentic work. .Some of tho most 
notable are the Ping Fa or Art of War 
of Sun Tzu; the work of Hsun Tzu, 
the anti-Confucian philosopher; and the 
Chia Vu or Family Sayings of Crmfudus, 
generally ascribed to Wang Su, an olHcial 
who died 256 b.c. The poetry of this 
iierlod is of great interest. It Is sonorous 
like so much of^ Chinese poetry, and has 
1>een described as * prose run mad* (Giles). 
Its characteristics are its allegorical style 
and an ezeessive use of allusion; and. 
Indeed , but for oomraentaries, more or less 
uninteuigihle: but, wbdn interpreted. Is a 


good guide to the Chinese view of tho 
poet's art. Opposed to Confucius at this 
early period Is the complex but important 
literature of Taoism, or that which ac- 
cumulated round the Tao or 'Way' of 
Lao Tszo (or Lao-Tzu) (i.e. Old Philo- 
sopher), w'hose biography is to be found in 
the hist, of Szu-ma Cli'ien, ‘the Herodotus 
of China.* Much is merely legendary In 
the existence of Lao and in tho Identity of 
his work with the w'ell-known Tao Teh 
Ching. TiOo, or Jiaociiis to give tho 
Jjntinisocl version of his iiamo, is, indeed, 
so opposed to Confucius that some have 
believed the wfTole story of this religions 
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teacher to bo merely a distortod version of 
the Biiddliist legend. Some think that tho 
Tao Teh or Classic of the Way of Virtue is a 
work of tho second century, and that it 
really contains also many of tho sayings of 
Confucius himself. More authontloatorl 
is the work of Ta Lao’s disciple, Chuang 
Tsze, a wi-iter who in a turgid stylo empha- 
sises the idealistic character of Lao's 
doctrines with the imlntcnded effect of 
enhancing tho practical nature of tho 
teaching of Confucius. Other Taoist 
philosophers are Lieh Tau, whose works 
may bo had from any Chinese bookseller 
to-day, Hunan Tzu, am alchemist, and 
Han Fei Tzu. a lawyer, t^hoso essays are 
valuable in that they divorce the genuine 
sayings of Lao from t^e rest of the 
Tao Teh. 

The literature of tbs Han dynasty 
(200 B.o. to A.D. 200) thi*ow8 much light 
on Chinese national history of that 
period. It covers ail branches from the 

S ootry of Li Ling, a Uan general known 
> every Chinese schoolboy, te histor)'. 
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Jcxicograpliy, and parables on Buddhism, 
which rcliKion was then beglnnlnt^ to make 
its way into C. Poetry erreatiy flourished 
under the Uan dynasty. The farewell 

E oom of Su Wu, a military adventurer, to 
is wife on leavlnK for the wai’s, is well 
known in C. to-day; and there is an 
equally well-known poem, White Owl Ode, 
by Chla I., which bears a strong resem- 
blance to Poe’s The Raven. Among 
other writers of this period were IjI Szu. 
known as the inventor of the ‘ Lesser Seal 
stylo of script, so called because the 
characters were suitable for engraving on 
seals; Yang II slung, the author of T‘ai 
Jlsuan Chivg, nn apotheosis of the Book 
oj Changes-, Wang Ch‘ung, whose essays 
Lun II eng give him the position of a 
Chinese Juvenal; Chlng llsuau, the most 
learned and voluminous of the com- 
mentators of the Confucian classics: and 
the poet Mai Cheng, wlio is notable as the 
father of modern poetry in the sense that 
Ills verso exemplifies for the first time the 
beauty of the five- word metre. The chief 
historian of the period was Szu-ma Cii'icii, 
the so-called father of hist. (h. 145 n.c\. 
whoso work, known as the IltsU/riral 
Record, is a hist, of C. from the earliest 
times to a century before the Christian 
era. Most subsequent dynastic records of 
( '. have been baK‘d on his model. Another 
notable hist/Oiian was r‘an Chao, sister of 
( lie court historiographer, and * ornament 
of her u.ge,’ who was made mistress 
of poetry and hist, by tlic empress In 
ics'ognition of her Book of Han. Lexi- 
cography was raised to a sclenco by 
Hsu Shen, a scholar who compiled the 
celebrated Shno Wen, a collection of 
comments and expositions of some 10,000 
Chinese characters, being a work of con- 
siderable importance in the study of 
ideographs. In the next period, that 
of the minor Ilan dynasty, the period of 
<\’s greatest romance, literature was lost 
in the fog of civil war, but the material 
w ivs there for the most exciting narratives. 
The period, with its amazing generals, 
its quaint bowmen, its almost incredible 
military exploits. Is perpetuated in the 
celebrated S/org of the Three Kingdoms, 
one of the most popular novels of the 
country. The names of scv. bards have 
survived, notably those of T‘ao Ch'ien 
fA,D. 365-427), a poet of the school of 
Omar KhayyAm, whose Peach-blossoni- 
founiain allegory, on the futility of trying 
to rediscover the bcciioh of youth. Is known 
to all Chinese students of poetry; and of 
Ts’ao Chib, a kind of Chinese Horace, who 
figures In the favourite Chinese story of 
The Beans and the Beanstalk. 

IJ Po (A.D. 705-762). of the T'ang 
period. Is generally regarded as C.’s 
greatest poet. Ills life of gaiety, dlssl- 

G atlon, and court Intrigue is In Itself a 
lieme for verso ; but his chief title to fame 
lies In the use he made of ‘suggestion/ 
or the ‘stop-short,’ a literary device which 
Is considered by the Chinese as of the very 
essence of true poetry. His muse is of 
the pensive vein and ‘many of his Ban- 
chanallan verses are tinged with melan- 
choly.’ Another distinguished name of 
the time was that of Han Yu, the writer of 
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the celebrated Memorial on the Bone of 
Buddha, a statesman as well os a poet and 
scholar, and a most venerated name in 
Chinese literature. He wrote on a great 
variety of subjects, lifting the common- 
place Into something of interest by sheer 
wit. llis poetry is not, however, of the 
first order, and it is through his prose that 
ho lives, and his timer al orations are 
famous in Chinese literature, as is his 
allegory of a crocodile. Another poet of 
this period was Po Chu-I (772-846) a 
governor of Soochow and war president, 
whoso poems were collected by imperial 
edict and engraved on stone tablets. Of 
this period, too, was Ssu-Ku‘ng T'u, a 
court official of ceremonies who turned 
hermit; his chief work was a philo- 
sophical poem in the form of a scholarly 
exegesis of pure Taoism. The next or 
Sung period (a.d. 900-r2(‘0) is the period 
of speculative philosophy, and has also 
been called the period of neo-Confucianism. 
The cardinal feature of the literature of 
the Sung writers is a tendency to work 
Confucianism into the theory of gov. 
The chief names are Chau, Chu Hsi Chang, 
and the two Chengs. Chu Ilsi is also 
known as the writer of a summary of 
some thirty -six centuries of Chinese 
hist, based on the work of Szu-ma 
Kuang. The latter, who floiirisheil 
betw’ccn 1019 and 1086, is famous alike 
as poet, historian, and statesman, and is 
said to have spent twenty years over his 
Oeneral Mirror Aid in Governing, and is 
also known for his poem Garden, of wliich 
a famous account is given in the pages of 
Abb6 Hue, the ingenious Fr. missionary 
who w'roto a famous work on his travels 
with Gabet in Tibet. With the Sung 
period came the invention of block 
printing wiiich gave a great impetus to the 
production of hist., aud general litera- 
ture and poetry, besides the compilation 
of dictioimries and medical works; and 
among the other prin. names of the times 
are those of Wang An-Sbib, an economist 
aud educationist; Sbao Yung, a Chinese 
Lucretius who deduced his explanations of 
natural phenomena from the groundwork 
of the Book of Changes Wu Shu (947- 
1000), whose Shih Lei Fu on celestial 
and terrestrial phenomena, botany, and 
mineralogy is the parent of all thi' 
voluminous works of that tvpe which have 
elnco figured so largely in Chinese litera- 
ture; aud Sung Tzu, a Chinese Judge who 
wrote a book on Medical Jurisprudence 
which, though full of ludicrous absurdi- 
ties, IS the vado - mecuiu of Chinese 
coroners. 

Tlie Mongol dynasty (1300-68) added 
but little of lasting ^aluo to the vast 
accumulation of general literature, poetry, 
and commontaries ihoretoforo written; 
but it is notable for the rise in Chinese 
literature of the drama and of the novel. 
Most Chinese plays arc simple in con- 
struction and poor in plot; they are clasai- 
fled into plays ‘military’ and ‘civil.’ the 
former comprising historical or horoio 
episodes and ^ho latter farces on everyday 
life. Most are nnoxcoptfonable In tone, 
but ‘gagging’ metamorphoses them into 
the gross. The nearest approach in 

♦u 
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Chinese drama to tragedy is the well* 
known flve-act play The Orphan of the 
Chao Family, by Chi Cluin-Hsiaiig. The 
origin of the Chinese novel is not Known, 
but it iiiav be traced to Central Asian 
vourees, whence have emanated stories 
current tlie world over. The Hsi Vu Chi 
or Record of Traxels in the U'esl is a 
favourite Chinese novel, written in a 
popular style, and treating of a journey 
in quest of books and images to illustrate 
Huddhisiu. Novels were w’ritten in con- 
siderable numbers at thLs period, but 
the names of the authors are buried in 
oblivion, no tioubt bci'atise, generally 
speaking, the Chinese do not rate novels 
as true literature. Apart from tlie his- 
torieal geore, Chinese novels coniprise one 
really remarkable work, C/i'in P*ino Mci, 
attributed to Wang Shi -Cheng, a stutes- 
maii, notalde mainly for it.s recurrent use 
of the double eutenle throughout the story, 
which is concerned with tlirec female 
characters whose names form the title. 
In drama, the Fa Chi, or SUn^y of 
the Guitar, is regarded as the very finest 
of Chinese plays. First performed in 
1704, it was written by Kao Tso Cheng, 
and, according to Chinese critics, its 
chief beauty is in its praise of duty to the 
sovereign, of iihal piety, and of wifely 
forbearance The poetry of Pisieh Chin 
(1368-1415) is well known in ().; ho may 
1)0 regarded as the Chinese Chatterton, 
for his precociou-sness of genius and of 
«‘liaractep, and, in his time, presided over 
the bodies which produced C.’s largest 
cncyclopcedia. It was in Yung Lo*h reign 
that the Great Encjfclnpu;dia w'as pro- 
duced; it is tlie bulkieat literary collection 
ever made, and is said to have required the 
unceasing laboui-s of more than two 
thousand writers for three years. It w^as 
never printed, but copies were circulated 
in Me?., and though most appear to Iiavc 
been lost in the Boxer oiitragc-s, MS. voLs. 
are frequently being fouml, and the 
Library of Congresj^, WashiugLm, now 
holds the largest number of them. 
Another noUtble work of reference of this 
time Is the Complete Geographical Record { 
of the Empire, in ninety vols. Liao Chat, 
ov Pastimes of the Study, by I*‘u Siing- 
Ling {b. 1622), i.s admired by riiJtivated 
Chinese readers of tivduy, dcbpito the 
fact that it is of the order of novels. 
For years it was pub. only in MS., the 
author being too poor lo have It printed. 
The stories in themselves are in no way 
remarkable, but ‘nIJ the element. s of form 
which make for bc*auty in Chirie.so com- 
position are there in overwhelming force,* 
and the work is proverbial for Its rom- 
luendablc Tacitean concisiuiess, while 
the we^th of its alluHjon.s .seem to point 
to the author as a man who had covered 
the whole range of Chinese literature. 
The love-story Hung Lou Meng, or Dream 
of the Red Chamber, also lielongs to the 
Manchii period: this work reaches the 
xenlth of development of the Chinese 
novel. Its author la unknown, but It is 
assigned to the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. It is voluminous both 
In size a<ud in tne num^ of its characters, 
and the cbaracterisatlbn is on a par with 


I that of the novels of any age or coimtry. 
It gives a picture of Chinese social life 
which for oomprehensivoucss is quite 
unrivalled (a fairly complete account of it 
is to be found in H. A. Giles’s History o) 
Chinese Literature). The poetry of this 
period Is commonplace, but the emperors 
of the time were good patrons. 

Coming to more recent years, Yuan Mel 
(1715-1797) is C.’s most popular writer 
of modern times, his letters being witty 
and diverting, though often coarse; like 
80 many Chinese works, they lose much 
by trans. Y"unn Mci’s work is replete 
with epigrams and apliorisms, and much 
commoiisense philosophy. Other names 
of the Manehii period (ending 1900) arc 
those of Kii Chiang id. ]()81), a writer on 
political economy and general literature; 
Chang T‘ing \"u, author of a History of the 
Ming Dynasty, and Yuan Yuan, a most 
notable scholar id. 1849), and a governor 
of Chekiang, who wrote copiously on 
astronomy and arehivology and classics, 
and compiled a biograplilcal dictionary 
of the nmthcmatlclans of all ages. A 
feature in the life of any Chinese city is 
the wall-lit cratin-o, which has strong 
albnitlcH with journalism of tho more 
utilitarian kiiul, including, as it does, 
official notice.s, specifies for diseases, and 
other notices. The existence of this wall- 
Iltcraturo from tho very earliest times was 
exceedingly fortunate, in that it prov^od 
the medium of rescuing the classics from 
permanent lo.ss. Journalism proper is a 
late development, due to tho Intlucnco 
of tho foreigner, and hy no means popnJar 
with tho (!hiiieso rulers. The first. 
Chinese news sheet was puh. m Shanghai 
in tho Rcventlc'' hy a syndicate of Brit, 
journalists and an Amcr. Local officials 
tried in vain to .suppress tho sInHJts, and 
ultimately had to f^^jirt their own papers 
in sheer self-flefenee. Tho Peking Gazette, 
sonietiriK'S said to ho the oldest newspaper 
In the world, is not r(‘aUy a newspaper, 
any more than were tho old Rom. acta 
divrnax It tloes not contain nows In the 
common acceptance of tho term, hut only 
records of court inoveinenls, |>romotion.s, 
and some notices of edicts, etx\, and is 
therefore very like the London Gazette, 
It began In the fifteenth century and is 
puh. daily. 

It remains to add tliat inU'rest In Chin- 
ese poetrv has been enormously quiokeDod 
in recent years by translations such 
08 those of Arthur Waloy (England), 
Amy Low'cll (U.S. A.), Sonli^ <lo Morant 
(France), and Klabund (Germany), and 
that it Is to Herbert A. (Jiles. Prof, of 
Chinese in tho unlv. of Cambridge, that 
we ow^o tho first attempt made In any 
language, including (Jldn^se, to produce a 
hist, of Chinese llteraturo (1900). 

liibliography : J. Logge, The Chinese 
Classics, 1 893-95. and A History of Chinese 
TAierature, 1901, 1924; H. A. Giles, Chinese 
Poetry in English Vtrie, 1896; L. A. 
Cranmer-liyng, A Lute of Jade : Selections 
from Classical Poets of f^hina, 1909: O. 
Budd, Chinese Poems, 1912; Helen Wad- 
dell, Lyrics from the Chinese, 1914: A. 
Waley, A Hundred and Seventy Chinese 
Poems, 1918, and More TranstoHons from 
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ihe Chinese^ 1919; Obato, Translaiicm 
of Li >*t», 1922; 13. BrowD, Chinese Nights 
Kniertainments : Stories of Old China, 
1922; K. B. floweJI, The Inconsistency 
of Madame C-hua,ng, and other Stories 
from the Chinese, 1924; A. K. Ziickor, 
The Chinese Theatre, 1925; 11. (iowen 
aiul .1. W. Hall, An Outline History 
of China, 1920; L. C. Arlington, The 
< Chinese Drama from the Earliest Times 
until To-day (with synop.siH of thirty plays), 
1930; Ij. C. Arlington and 11. Acton 
(trans. and cd.), Famous Chinese Plays, 
1 937 ;‘P. S. Buck, The Chinese Novel, 1939: 
W. Eherluird, Chinese Fairy Tales and 
Folk Tales, 1941; R. A. D. Forrest, 
The Chinese Languaye, 1948. 

Chinese Art . — In painting the Chinese 
long ago attained a degree of cxcellen<e 
reached only by the greatest masters of 
the art. ('hinese art was on a lofty plane 
ccntiirios before the modern W'. nations 
had hiarned even the elements of j)ainting. 
The landscape painting founded by the 
Sung artists, in vvhitjh mts, figure so 
eonepicuously, is ranked as the greatest 
school of lamlseape painting tlie world 
has seen, its merit lying in ti>e imaginative 
p(»rtraval of the elemental and sublime 
in iiatiu'C, while its ‘^i.slons of storm and 
peace among abrupt f)eaks an<l of plunging 
torrents,’ though fantastic, are never 
tame. It is li. com uoLiplace that great 
Chinese ni’tists have no regard for outline 
us opposed to the spirit of the suhiect 
depicted, and Chijioso art has Isinguislied 
In later ecntnncb only because popular 
favour has veered to the product loii.s of 
the studio artist as opposed to the artist 
of the plein air school. As in poetry (se<‘ 
Chinese Literafare) so in pictorial art. 
the Chinese delight in ‘suggestion’ or 
loin'ing Koinethiiig t<» the imagination 
of the heholdcr, njul Cliincso artists 
found scope in ‘ liupres'sKunsm ’ centuries 
before that term htJC'aine current in the 
Kng. language. Time-honoured stories, 
like tliat of the fruit painted so realistically 
by Zeuxis tliat the ])nds peeked at it, 
are paralleled in the literature of Chinese 
art; and exhibitions of Chinese pictures 
held ill the i»res<’iit century show that the 
rimazing stories of the power and origin- 
ality of Chinese painting are justified. 

Many examples of T'aug art are to ho 
seen in the Brit. Mnseuni lo-<lay, mostly 
dealing with Buddhist subjects. In this, 
the * golden age ’ of C9iinc*sc art, t wo schools 
of painting w-ere founded; the N. by Li 
SKU-hsun, and the S. hv Wang Wei. 
Robust sternness is the feature of the N., 
and exquisite refinement of the S. B€\sides 
tlio above painters, tin* greatest painter 
of the T‘ang period was Wii Tao-tzd, 
the most revered figure In Chinese art. 
and celebrated as the fattier of modern 
Jap. painting, AT>paTontl.v no jiaiiitings 
of his are extant, hut 'The Death of 
Buddha,’ in the Brit. Mu.seum, founded 
on ono of his reputed inaste^lecos, 
affords a eluo to his powers. Chineso 
painting In these earlier periods ow^es 
much to Chinese poetry, the religion of 
Taoism, and the Zen form of Buddhism, 
to all of which influences may be attri buted 
ita predominantly symbolic or suggestive 


spirit. Among other notable Sung artiste 
were tlie Emperor Hui-tsung, famous 
for bis pictures of white falcons, and 
Jii Luiig-micn. 

Ming art, to(>, Is of tho highest merit, 
especially the bronze work of the fifteenth 
century, which produced the inceiise- 
hiirners known as ‘Ilsium Lu.’ Ming 
lacMpier work and ponelain are also 
known the world over, the latter being 
remarkable for the device of <*olonred 
gluzoK Hud luiinting beneath the glaze. 





‘nUDI)F:SS OK THK DEW* 
lb Wan Shou- t'h* 1, 17th century 
(Biiti'.li Mustnim). 


•The Kaolin Hills, indeed, arc named Ir-uin 
the cluy.s from which the famous porcelain 
is made. As regards ponelain, tlte Ch'ien 
Lung era was the most prolific in the hist, 
of (’liine.se art, and modern W. collections 
consist largely of siiceimens of that 
period. Tho celebrated imperial pot- 
teries of (Jhingtehchen and Kiiikiang, 
estab. under tlie experts T'ang kung and 
Nieii, maintained their reputation until 
the time of tho Tai-piug rebellion In the 
nineteenth century, when they were 
closed, but there has siiue btH>n a revival 
of the art. Tho Chinese have also excelled 
in tho carving of jade, a light or dark 
green stone Into vases and other objects 
for ornam purposes. See J. C. 

Ferguson, Outlines of Chinese Art, 1920, 
and Chinese Painting, 1927; U, Pope- 
Ileunessy, Early Chinese Jades, 1923; 
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A. J. Coop, Early Chinese Bronzes, 1924; 
W. O. Quiiand, Chinese Porcelain, 1928- 
1929; L. Blnyon, Paintings in the Far 
East, 1934; G. Rowley, The Principles of 
Chinese Painting, 1947; W. Cohn, Chinese 
Painting, 1948. 

China Aster, ann. herb of the Com* 
positeo order: botanical name. CaUisiephus 
chinensis. It origrinatos in China.' being 
introduced to Great Britain in 1731. and 
lias lllao flower-heads. 

China Bark, one of the names applied 
to the bark which yields the drug cinchona. 

China Clay, see Kaolin. 

China Grass, see Boshmeuia. 

China Ink, sec Ink. 

Chinandega, in Nicaragua, tn. consisting 
of two contl^ous tns., Old C. and New C.. 
important as being the centre of a corn- 
producing dlst. owing to its situation on 
the Corlnto-Manague railway. Trade in 
cloth, pottery, cotton, Indian feather 
ornaments, sugar-cane, bananas. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Chinan, see Tsinan. 

China Root, name given to the root of 
the tropical vine, Vitis sicyoidcs, and also 
to that of the liliaceous plant, Smilax 
China. The latter plant is used medi- 
cinally, and others of its genus yield 
sarsaparilla. 

China Sea, South (Chinese Nan Hal, or 
South Sea), that portion of tho Paoiflo 
Ocean lying to tho £. of China and Siam, 
being bounded by China and Formosa on 
the N. and N.VV., the Philippine Is. on the 
K., Borneo on tho S., and the Malay Penln- 
hula and Fr. Indo-Chlna on the S. and S.W. 
It forms the great gulfs of Siam and Tong- 
king. Its chief affluents are the Hs. 
Meinan. Cambodia, Canton, Mekong, 
Songkoi and Slkiaug. The chief ports arc 
Canton. Manilla, Bangkok, Singapore, 
Hong Kong, and Saigon. Greatest depth, 
1 4,250 ft. 

Chlnaware, a porcelain, a kind of flne 
earthenware, made by mixing china clay 
with undecomposed fblspar (petimte), and 
st) 4 ne sand or silica. Tho resultant por- 
lelaln Is pure white when fired because 
china clay contedns no iron. The art of 
m^ing C. was Introduced Into Europe 
by Venetian travellers from China in the 
fifteenth century, and for throe centuries 
thereafter Italy was the centre for 
its monuf. The famous Sevres factory 
was founded in the middle of tho 
eighteenth century, and about the same 
period factories were set up at Chelsea and 
Worcester In England. See further under 
Porcelain. 

Ghinoha Islands, three small rocky is. 
fn the Pacific, off Peru, and about 14 m. 
from the coast. Total area Oi m. The 
is. rise to about 200 ft,, and were formerly 
noted for guano, but have now been 
worked out. Lat. 1 3® 38' S. ; long, 70* 28' W. 

Chinohay-cooha, lake of I^cni, lying 
to the S. of Cerro de Pasco. Altitude, 
13,800 ft.; length, 18 m. ; breadth, 6 tn. 
Discharges its Surplus waters at the N.W. 
corner by the Man taro R. 

Chinebew see Chuanciiowvu. 

Chinohilla, tn. of Spain, in the prov. 
of Murcia, with Industries of lead mining 
and cloth manufs. Pop. 7320. 


ChinohillldcB, family of rodent mammals 
estab. by Bennett, consists of sev. genera 
of S. Amer. animals allied to the agouti 
(g.v.). All the species have long limbs, 
bushy tails, very soft hair, and resemble 
squirrels to some degree. Chinchilla 
laniger is the true chinchilla, a little 
creature with largo eyes and ears, and 
its fur Is so much sought after that it Is 
diminishing In numbers. In habit it is 

S egarious and subterranean, and in 
sposition it is mild. Lojgidium is 
another genus which has Its habitat 
in the higher Andes, and the third genus 
consists of one species, Lagoatonius tricho- 
dactylus, the vizcacha. 

Chinohon, tn. of Spain, situated 25 m. 
to the S.E. of Madrid. Pop. 5000. 

Chinde : 1. Riv. of Portuguese £. Africa, 
in reality the chief of the estuarine 
branches of the Zambesi, which empties 
into tho Indian Ocean about lat. 18* 30' 
S. The month is more or less blocked 
with sand. 2. Seaport of Portuguese K. 
Africa, at the mouth of the Chlndo R. 
It is the chief port for the Zambesi Valley, 
though large steamers cannot cross the 
sand -bar at tho riv. mouth, over which 
there is only a depth of 10 to 18 ft. of 
water. Tho tn. has only come into being 
since 1889. In 1891 tho Brit, leased from 
the Portuguese five (later twenty-five) 
ac. of land known as tho Brit. Concession, 
on which goods in transit to Brit, pos- 
sessions may be stored duty free. Pop. 
1600 natives and 200 Europeans. 
Chindwara, see Ciihindwara. 

Chindwin, or Kyendwin: 1. Riv. of 
Upper Burma. Rises in tlio Patkol Mts. 
near tho Assam frontier, and flows in a 
southerly direction for about 500 m.. 
Joining the Irawadi on the r. b. between 
Mandalay and Pagan. It is navigable by 
steamers up to K^dat, and by native 
boats for about 300^ m. in tho wet season 
and about 160 in. in the dry, but navi- 
gation Is rendered diffloult by the sand- 
banks and the swiftness of the current. 
In the operations In Burma In 1943-44, 
Gen. Slim had available the 4th Indian 
Corps for an offensive, if neooesary, up to 
and beyond the Chindwin H. and the Chiu 
Hills. On March 16 (1944) tho Jap. gon. 
Mutaguchi's Fifteenth Army crossed the 
riv. with tho intention of reaching Imphal 
and KohJina before allied reinforcements 
could arrive and then to break Into the 
Brahmaputra Valley. But the 5th Indian 
Div. was flown up from Chittagong and 
tw’o brigades were landed at Imphal, 
where they formed the necessary reserve. 
The Jai). were licavily defeated at Kohima 
and Imphal and the remnants of their 
Slst and 15th Diva, were driven book 
across the Chindwin K. by the 33rd Corps. 
By summer the Allies reached the Juuctfon 
of that riv. with tho jrawotil and the 
advance on Mandalay was begun. See 
further under Burma, Second World 
War Campaigns in. 2* Name given to 
two distfl. fn Sagaing^ Upper Burma. 
The upper dist. is ittountainous and 
covered with forest. Area 16,037 sq. m. 
Cap., Kinday. Pop. 200,000. Tho lower 
dlst. is partly wild and Wooded and partly 
a fertile rlco-prodnclng plain. Area 
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3480 sq. m. The cup. Is Monywa. Pop. 
345,000. 

Chinese Eastern Railway, The, is a 
railway of about 1100 m. in length, 
running S.E. across tho N. part of Man- 
churia. It enters Manchuria on tho W. 
at Manchuli, and on the E. it Joins the 
Ussuri railway, running to Vladivostok, at 
Pogranlchnaya, or Sulfenho. It has a 
branch running S. from Harbin and 
joining the S. Manchuria line at Chang- 
shun. The line, which is of the standard 
Russian gauge of 5 ft., was built mainly 
^ Russian and Fr. capital, though the 
Chinese Gov. have a small holding in its 
stock. With the possible exception of the 
Bagdad railway, no other ridlway has 
been such a bone of contention among 
diplomats. The weakness of the Russian 
Gov. after the First World W’ar em- 
boldened the Manchurian Gov. to make 
claims which would not have been put 
forward against the gov. of the tsar. 
This dispute came to a head in 1929 and 
led to military conflict at each end of tho 
line. In 1935 the Russian Gov. sold tho 
entire system to the Jap. -controlled Gov. 
of Manchuria, or Manchukuo. 

Chinese Labour Question, The. Hist, 
of the C. L. Q. which so agitated the public 
mind in S. Africa and Great Britain during 
tho first decide f tho present century 
may bo traced back to the pre-Boer days. 
Tho gold-mine owners of the Rand 
(Transvaal), in giving evidence before a 
commission appointed by the Boer Gov. 
(1897), had demanded cheaper coloured 
labour to work their inlnes. They 
pointed out that certain low-grade ores 
could bo profitably rained if the gov. 
W'ould increase tho native hut tax and 
consent to tlie estab. of locations in order 
to compel the Kaffir to w-ork at reduced 
wages. They further argued that with an 
increased supply of native labour more 
white labour would be employed. On tho 
commission reporting adversely on these 
suggestions, tho mine owners talked of the 
importation of Asiatic laboiur and of 
cloang down the mines if their demands 
were refused. President Kruger replied 
by passing a law which provided that if 
the mines were not worked by the mine 
owners, the gov. w^ould confiscate them 
and work them itself. Then came the 
war (1899-1902) in which the Kruger Gov. 
was swept away and the Milner re^mo 
estab. One of the first acts of Lord 
MUner was to double the hut tax. At the 
close of the war the mine owners reduced 
native wages from 47s. a month to 275., 
with the result that at that time only 

42.000 natives were working, as against 

90.000 at the beginning of the war. On 
their raising wages next year to their 
former levd, tho natives flocked back 
until tliOir numbers wci'e the same as 
before the war. In 1903 Lord Milner 
appointed a commission to inquire into 
the adequacy or otherwise of the sources 
of supply of labour for the mines. This 
oomintBsion reported that an additional 

129.000 labourers wore necessary, and 
that Central and 8, Africa were unable to 
meet this demand. In the following year 
an ordinance was carried in the Transvaal 


Legislative Council for the Introduction of 
indentured labour * from outside Africa S. 
of 12® N. of tho equator.* This ordinance, 
which received the royal assent, was 
strenuously opposed by the Liberal 
party in Great Britain and by the Boers 
and white labourers in the Transvaal. 
On the other hand, it was claimed that a 
petition in favour of Chinese labonr was 
signed by a little over half of tho white 
adult pop. Tho opinion of Cape Colony 
may be gauged by the fact that in May 
1904 a Bill was passed In the legislature 
excluding Chinese labour from that 
colony. Tho first shipload of Chinese 
coolies arrived at Durban on June 20, 
1904, and ultimately as many as 60,000 
coolies were employed on the rand. 'The 
strong feeling raised in Great Britain 
against the employment of Chinese labour, 
freely characterised by opponents as 
‘Chinese slavery,* was, it is generally 
conceded, mainly responsible for the 
overwhelming defeat of the Conservative 
party at tho general election in January 
1900. On the granting of a constitution 
to tho Transvaal tho Uet Volk (or Boer) 
party obtained a majority In the new 
chamber, and this party proceeded to 
redeem its pledge to repatriate the 
Chinese speedily. Thus 17,000 left in 
1907, 28,000 in 1908, and the remainder 
In 1909. Tho many pari, debates on 
the subject of Chinese labour gave rise 
to two or three phrases that wlU probably 
be remembered when tho occurrence on 
which they w'ore uttered has been for- 
gotten. Thus wo have the archbishop 
of Canterbury’s defence of the ordinance 
as a ‘regrettable necessity,’ and Mr. 
Winston ChurchllTfl characterisation of 
the term ‘Chinese slavery* as a ‘termino- 
logical inexactitude.* 

Apart from the C. L. Q., no large 
number of Chinese have entered the Brit. 
Empire, though some thousands, lured 
by tho gold-fields, went to Australia 
and increased the total by the middle of 
the century to about 60,000. Politioal 
trouble ensued, and tho numbers went 
down steadily, and by 1930 were lees than 
half what they were, a result chiefly due to 
the Australian Immigration tests. A high 
head tax excludes them from Canada and 
a poll-tax has the same effect in New 
Zealand. 

Chinese White, condensed form of tho 
pigment known as eino white. This is an 
oxide of zlno (ZnO) which is manufactured 
by combining vaporised metallic zinc with 
air, when the pigment is deposited as a 
white powder. O. W. is not liable to 
ohcmlcal or physical change, and is prac- 
tically inert 'vrtth regard to other pigments. 
It forms an excellent water-colour, but 
lacks toughness with oil. 

Chingalpat, Chengalpat, or Chingleput, 
chief tn. and stronghold of the dlst. of 
that name in Madras, India , and of 
historical Importance since one of its forts 
was taken by C^ive in 1752. The dist. 
oomprlsee 2842 sq. m., and has a pop. of 
1,500,000: ihe tn., 36 m.from Madras and 
noted for its pottery, 1 5,000. 

Chingohu, or Tsinchow: 1. Tn. of 
Shantung prov. in N.E. China, 80 m. B. of 
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Tainan. The former cap. of the prov. 
and a centre of the silk trade. ‘2. Tn. of 
Hupeh prov., Chinn, near Shashi. 

Chingford, suburb of London in Essex, 
England, situated between the R. Tjcn and 
Kpping Forest. 10 ni. from l.oiidon. 
Pop. ‘22,000. 

Chingsha, or Kinshakiang (riv. of 
golden sand), Chinese name for the upper 
course of the Yangtzekiang, rising hi the 
mts. of the Kunlun system, dividing the 
prov. of Siknng. It is separated by mts. 
from the Hs. Hwang Ho and Mekong. 

Chingtzukuan, tn. of Honan, China, on 
Tan K. Of considerable conimert'iul 
importance, being at the l;ead of winter 
navigation on the riv. and on the Hankow 
U> Sianfn trade route. 

Ch’ingwangtao« port of N. China in the 
prov. of Hopei. It owes its existence as 
a port to the Chinese Engineering and 
Mining Co. l.td., now known as tho 
Kaiian Mining Administration. As n 
seaside health resort it is almost without 
rival in China. The glass factory is one 
of the largest in existence. Pop. r)000. 

Chingyaiigfu. tn. of Kansu. China, on 
Matieii K. 

Ghini, tn. of Bashahr, W, Punjab, India, 
near R, Sutlej, 69 in. N.E. of Simla. 
V'im^s are largely grown. l‘op. about 

r.ooo. 

Chiniot, tn. of Jbaug dist., E. Punjab, 
Pakistan, near R. Chenab, 80 in. N.W. of 
Lahore. Noted for uood -carving and 
masonry. Pop. 13,500. 

Chinkiang, iiort in the Kiangsu prov. of 
China on tiie .S. hank of the Y angtzo, about 
150 m. from its mouth. Its existence as 
a port is gravely Ihi'oateneil by tho 
deterioration of tlio harbour. There is 
an Amer. Presbyterian Mission station. 
Pop. ‘200,000, 

Chinlin Mountains, branch of tho 
Kunlun Mts. in China, dividing the Wei 
and Han Rs. in their upper courses. Its 
highest peaks are in the Tapaishan and 
Kwangtangshan. both upwards of 12,000 
ft. high. This range has sev. important 
passes, of wdiich the chief are those cfin- 
nccting Sian and Slmngcliow with Luii- 1 
chow and Fengsiang with Kuang-yuaii. I 

Chinnampo, port in Korea, 40 m. from 
Pinyang, has a pop. of 30,000. Rice, 
beans, wheat, cow-hides, and timber are 
exported. 

Ghin-India, wc Indo-Cpin \. 

Ghinan, see T.sinan. 

ChinO'Japanese War (1891-95). Jap. 
interest in the integrity of Korea, whlcli 
country her commercial enterprise had 
openeii up to the world, was the real enu.se 
of this war. Its immediate cause, how- 
ever, was tho violation of an agreement 
made betYireen Li Hung Chang Ot.v.) and 
(;ount Ito iq.r.) for maintaining the stains 

S to, by the despateh of Chinese troops to 
orca without duo notice to the Jap. 
Cov. Other and contrllmtory causes 
were: the mitrder of KJm Okkuin, the 
Korean statesman, in Shanghai, whither 
he bail been Inveigled by Korean dele- 
gates: Jap. commercial grievances of ten 
yeara^ standing; and the prevailing unrsst 
in Japan, whose statesmen saw in such a 
war a practical solution of their diflicuities. 


Hut whatever the caiLses, the rosnlting 
and tliorough defeat of the Chinese was a 
startling revelation of tlie rise of new 
world poivor in tho I'ar K., altliough tlie 
pronuilgatloii of tho eiiligh toned Jap. 
constitution of 188!) should of itself hav'o 
sliown that .lai). progress in W. ideals was 
no transient phase. Japan’s flret oppor- 
tunity of interference in Korean atinirs 
was the earlier embroilment of China with 
great foreign govs, through disordei's in 
Korea, of wliich counti’y China was tho 
nominal suzerain; and .fa])an then secured 
a treaty with China involving the inde- 
pendence of the principality, 'riie (Chinese 
Cov. then sought to retrieve the position 
by intrigues, wdileh soon brought the two 
countries to the brink of war. troops from 
both being already in Korea. Then 
followed a number of tragic incidents, 
wbieli compelled Li Hung C’hang to 
arrange a modus mveud} with Count It«), 
under which the troops on both sides were 
withdrawn; but the agreement was broken 
in tho maimer above indicated, and w'ar 
was declared by Japan on Aug. I, 1891, 
actual bostilitJes having begun a week 
jireviously witli the sinking of tlie trans- 
port Kowshiud, an Kng. vessel carrying 
Chinese troops. In the battle of Fiugyang 
(Sept. 15), a Chinese army was routed with 
heavy loss, (’hiiiese methods of generalship 
being grotcsipK* in thci extreme. On 
Sept. 17. however, the ('hiiie.'^e navy 
fought stoutly at the battles of the Yaln, 
but lost sev. ships. Lute in Oct., a Jap. 
army under Count Oyama ( 7 .r.) invadLwl 
Maiicliuria. TIk* fortress ot I’ort Arthur 
was taken by storm «)n Nov, 21, with only 
slight loss to the Jap. who, however, 
marred the pn*vious record of their 
humane advance by an unwarranted 
massacre. Hut the advance was so 
Kuccchsfully proscffutisi that the Chinese 
Gov. sent one Detring, an Eng. employoo 
in tho (Jhirieso cusUuos service, to open 
peace pourparlers. Like many other 
emissaries in the course ot the war, ho was 
not rcM'ogiiiscd. Haicheng and Kaiping 
then fell to tho Ja]>., these victories giving 
them comideto control of tho Liaotung 
peninsiiJa; and in Fch. 1895, at the 
decisive battle of Weiliaiwei, tho Chinese 
land nml sea forces were utterly defoateil, 
the Chinese admiral. Ting, couunlttlng 
suii idc in his shiji. The Jap., continuing 
to advance, now closed on i\^king, with 
the result that Li Hung Chang himself 
departed for Tokyo to con<*hido peacAi. 
A treaty was signed at Shiinonosekl in 
April uml ratified in May at Chlfu, iiiidor 
which Korean irulepcnocnco was recog- 
nised, ami Tiiaotung, Formosa, and tho 
I’e.scadorcs were ceded to Japan. Other 
terms included the opening of ports In 
.Szechuan, Hoopch, and other prove., and 
a large Indemnity to Japan. Ijator, 
however. J^pan was induced by France, 
Germany, and Russia to give back 
Liaotung In exchange for an inorcasoil 
Indemnity. 

Chino-Japanato War, 1931-33. See 
China, History: Events in the decade 
before the Second World War, 

I Chinon. anct. tn. in the dept, of fndre- 
1 et-Lolre, France, on tho H. Vienne, On 
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the hill wlilch overlooks it are the remains 
of three cewtles or of three separate 
strongholds constituting one eostlo; the 
CiiAteau de St. George’s, built by Henry 
II. of Kngland, very little of which is 
extant; the Chateau du Milieu <or middle 
stronghold), twelfth to fifteenth centuries, 
where Charles VII, first gave audience to 
Joan of Arc; and the (Chateau du Coudray, 
tenth to thirteenth centuries, the chief 
remains of wlileh are tljc Moulin and two 
later towel's. There are three*, remarkahle 
churches, of wliieh one dates in part from 
1025 to 1050. Clovis w’rested (3. from tlie 
Visigoths. From 1044 it Isdniiged to the 
counts of Anjou, tlu^ Plaiit-a 4 ? 0 TietH. wlio 
became kings of Kngland, but J’bilip 
Augustus gained it from Henry 11. — who 
<i. at C. — au<l it remained theneeforth 
with the kings of France. Kabelais was 
h. at tlic farmhouse of Jai D(;vmiere in the, 
vicinity, his own liouse being in the Rue 
de la Lamproie. Pop. 5.500. 

Chinook, warm dry wind blcnving over 
i he slo^s of the Rocky Mts. It is a local 
wind similar to tlic Kohn of the Alpine 
valleys, and is duo to a cyelonc juissing 
noKliwnrds and lasting from a few hours tx> 
fcov. days. The, dynamic pressuro to wlii<'h 
the air is subjected in passing to a louer 
level is the cause of its drym'ss and 
warmth. It is t.b a« a. cool wind in sum- 
mer, and in wmU'r it i,auses the snow to 
•^lisappear from the K. Pockies. 

Chinooks, aboriginal trilx* of Ainer. 
Indians living in the extreme N.W. of the 
U.S.A. Tlie tribe is now nearly extinct, 
numbering only about fiOO persons, and 
inhabiting a small area on tlie Columbia 
R. in Washington. ’Plie C. were formerly 
great tniders, bartering with the interior 
tribes the articles tbey obtained from Uie 
white bkippei's. Tlie useful ‘Cliinook 
jorgon’ came into being as a means of 
conummieation reiideretl necessary by tlu'r. 
commerce. 

Chinquapin, or (\ifitaiun pinnila, Amer. 
snecies of Fagaceie closely allied to the. 
oiiostrint. The plant is smaller tlian the 
common chebtnut, and the fruit is also 
tHllblo. 

Chinsura (Chinsurah), formerly a tn. of 
India, Hengnl Presidem j . on K, llugli, 
now forming ono mumeipality with Hugli, 
24 m. from Calcutta. It is the seat of 
Hugli CkiUege. From to 1H24 the 

<*,hlof Dutch settlement in Peiigal, reded 
to the Eiig. with other places in exchange 
for posBOSsions in Sumatra Is. Pop. 
with Hugli 3(1,000. 

Chintz (Hindu riiii, Peng. cU, from 
Sans, chitra, spotted, Minegated), origin- 
ally the name of pit'ces of iirliiteil 
calico or cotton fabric from India, cat'll 
piwo being n ‘ oliint.’ The name was later 
applied to a higlily glazed, printed calico 
of homo .nianiif., with a many-coloured 
pattern of ilowers or birds on a light 
background. C. is used for curtains, 
furniture coverings, etc. Dust does not 
adhere to its calendered surface. See 
alfio Crktonnr, 

Chinu, tn. of Colombia, dept. Hollvar, 
1)5 ni. from Cartagena. Valuable treasure 
was found here by Heredia in the tombs of 
the Indians. Pop. (dist.) 10,000. 


Chinwangtao, modern treaty port of 
China on the gulf of l*echlli. It is still 
administered by the Kailan mining 
administration. The port, which is ice 
free, has a tidy and .busy appearance. 
•Since Dairen is still under Russian control 
and closed to foreign and Ciilneso ship- 
ping, C. has become the chii'f port for 
MaiieJiunan products, especially soya 
beans, yoriie 11,000 persons ore em- 
ployed by the port administration. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 

Chiococca, genus of Ihibiacerc w'hicb 
consists ot s(3vei\ spceie.s, all occiuring in 
tropical America. The root of sev. of 
ihese plants is possessed of emetic 
pi-opcrtles, ami C. anuuifuoa is used by the 
natives as a rt-medv for snakc-hites. 

Chioggia (Chiozza), episcopal city ami 
fortifieil port of Italy, 18 m. from Venice. 
63 from Padua. It is built on piles on an 
is. in the 8. of the Venetian lagoon, sur- 
rounded by the J,.omhard Ship Canal, cut 
m tw'o by the Vena Canal. A stone 
bridge of 800 It. with forty-three arches 
connects it witli the mainland, and a mole, 
bmlt 1774 -82, protects it from the 
Adriatic. Internal trade is carried on by 
moans of the Rs. Adige, I*o, llrenta, and 
by canals. The Hoard of Trade building 
(medieval corn-hall) date>> from 1322, the 
cathedral from 1633. Fisheries are impor- 
tant, flax -spinning and shipbuilding am 
carried on, and saiK, lace, candles, and 
bricks inunnfaotured. The I..at. name 
was Fossa Clodla, medieval Clugia. In 
1379 Venice conqucrcil the (ienoese fleet 
ofl C. C. foil to the Albas in April 1945. 
Pop. .33,000. 

Chionea, genus of Diptera in the family 
Tipulidie, luc sev. pei'uliur features, and 
the species are destitute of wings. 
araucoHics has been found in the woods 
ot Sweden and tlie mts. of Austria when 
both were I'overed with snow, the insect 
showMiig itself onlv in cold weatlicr. 

Chios, Gk. is. and port in the 'Kge.in 
.^t'a. 8 m. olf the W. coast (»f Asia Minor at 
the entrance to the gulf of Smyrna, It is 
32 m. long, vanes in lengtli froiin 8 to 15 m. 
and has an area of 320 sq, m. Pop. 
75,(»00. The h{'enei'y is very striking and 
the soil fertile -grapes, oranges, and 
lemons, figs, olives, and other fruits 
growing in abundance. Mastic or gum 
rt'sin is a noted product. Antimony is 
mined and marble (luarried. C. clalinwl 
to be the hp. of Homer. In literature the 
chief glory of the is. was the .school of epic 
]M>ets called Homcridir, whoso t.ask it w'as 
to hand down the Homene text. Volisso 
(formerly Holissiis). the tn. in which thosH* 
poets lived, Is still extant. C. i.s famed 
for its .sculptors and the long .succession of 
Ghian sculptors in marble from Melas to 
Bupftlus and Atheuis testifies to the fame 
of Chian art in tlie seventh to sixth 
eenturic.s B.(’. 8ix m. N. of the tn. of C. 
i.s a curious momim^jd of antiquity 
oallod ‘ the school of Horner’ ; it is an anet. 
sanctuary and altar built to the goddess 
Cybele, whose statue, with two Ilona, Is 
cnisell^ in :ue roek. At Cape Phanee, 
the S. extremity of the is., is a harbour and 
the remains of a temple of Apollo. C,, 
the oap. of the is., is on the K. coaat. It 
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haa always borne the name of the is. i famous cabinet-maker and imholstorer of 
It has a harbour, a cathedral, and the the eighteenth century. He came t(3 
ruins of a citadel. It is a thriving tn. London from Worcester with his father, a 


and manufs. silk and woollen goods. 
Pop. ‘26,000. 

The hist, of G. is most obscure and the 
early relations of the is. with other states 
conjectural. According to Pausanlas the 
is. *8 king. Hector, united it to the Ionian 
confederacy, but from Strabo it might be 
inferred that it was conquered by Ionian 
colonists. The Chians seem, however, to 
have been allies of Miletus and hostile to 
the Phoceeo-SamJan alliance, to which the 
neighbouring Is. Erythrro belonged. The 
Chians took part In the Ionian rebellion 
against the Persians (500-495 b.c.) and 
supplied 100 ships. After the Persian 
victory at the battle of Lade, C. was 
luimcrcifully treated, the tns. and temples 
raided and many inhab. sent into slavery. 
After the battle of Mycale (479 B.c.) the 
is. became free with a democratic form of 
gov., in place of the tyranny. C. was the 
strongest state after Athens in the Delian 
confederaev and it was an ally, on an 
equal footing, of the Athenian empire, 
tribute-free but supplying ships in time 
of w'ur. Later the Chians joined the 
Lacedaemonians but, thom?h their fleet 
was defeated at Bolissus and in two other 
battles, the Athenians could not conquer 
the is. In the Mithridatic wars C. leaned 
to alliance with Romo but, following 
defeat, a large number of the Chians were 
carried to slavery in Pontus. C. had, 
however, many centuries of peace and 
prosperity under both Roin. and Byzan- 
tine rule. The Genoese held the is. from 
the fourteenth century to 1560 when the 
Turks took it and, except for a brief 
occupation by the Venetians in 1694, it 
remained in Turkish possession until the 
First World War when it became a Gk. 
is. During the Turkish occupation there 
were sev. massacres, notably one In I8‘2‘2 
as a reprisal for a revolt of some of the 
inhab. In 1881 the Rj. was devastated by 
ah earthquake, in which sorno 50,000 
people perished. 

Chiozza, see Chiooqia. 

Chipiez, Charles (1835-1901), Fr. archi- 
tect. His architectural productions are 
comparatively few, but include one of the 
five monumentfl (1872) commemorating 
the siege of Paris (1871), and the Ecole 
Natlonale d'Armentl^res (Nord), 1885-88. 
He is chiefly noted for his writings on 
the hist, of art. Eistoire criivQve des 
oriaines ei de la formation des ordrea fjrecs 
appeared in 1876. Joint author with 
Perrot of UEistaire de Vart dans VantifiuiU 
(8 vols.), (1881-1904), a most valuable 
w'ork; and of Le Temple de Jirusalem et la 
maison du Bois-Liban (1 889). 

Chiplun, small tn. oi India in the Bom- 
bay ^ov. situated about 20 m. inland, 
and 75 m. S. of Bombay. 

Chipmunk, or Tamias atriedus, species 
of ground squiml common to N. America, 
and belongs to the family Sciuridsa. It Is 
a pretty creature, differing from the com- 
mon squirrel chiefly in having large cheek- 
pouches and a shorter tail. Its diet is 
strictly vegetarian. ^ 

Chfpptnd^, lliomat (c. , 1718-79), 


well-known cabinet-maker and wood- 
carver, and ultimately oetab. himself with 
his factory in St. Martin’s Lane. C.'s 
work is characterised first of all by solidity 
without heaviness; his ribbon-backed 
chairs are perhaps his most successful 
work, and next to thoso his settees of two 
or three conjoined chairs. He pub. 
The Ocnilcman and Cabinet Maker*' 
Director^ containing his own designs 
and descriptions. See R. W. Syinonds, 
Chippendale Furniture Designs, 1948. 

Chippenham, tn. on the 1. b. of the Avon 
In Wiltshire, 22 m. from Bristol. One of 
its bridges across the riv. has twenty -one 
arches. It has a weekly corn market oaid 
an ann. cattle show. It has bneon- 
curing factories, and its manufs. inclutie 
condensed milk and broadcloth. Tlicre is 
a causeway 41 m. long which since 1474 
has commemorated Maud Heath, a 
benefactress. The founder of the Muggle- 
toiiiaus was born here. This tn. is of 
historical interest, because it was occupied 
by the fciiaxon kin^ in Wessex, and King 
Alfred was forced to flee from the city 
when surprised by the Danes. Pop. 8500. 

Chippewa Falls, city of Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., CO. scat of C. ro., on II. C., 85 in. 
from St. Paul (Minnesota), 12 in. from 
Eau Claire. It is on tho Wisconsin 
Central and other railways. There are 
many foundries and mills (for flour, wool, 
lumber, etc.), worked by the waters of tho 
riv. Tone Rock battle-ground is near, 
and tho city is noted for its pure spring 
waters. Chartered as a city 1870, it has 
its own mayor and tn. council. The 
State Home for tho Feeble-minded and 
the Co. Insane Asylum are situated here. 
Pop. 10,300. 

Chippewayans, numerous tribe of Amor. 
Indians of the great Algonquin stock, now 
settled in almost equal numbers in 
Minnesota and in Canada, but formerly 
inhabiting Wisconsin. Their naiiio is 
written also Objibway. Otchipwe, and 
Ojibboway, a term which may possibly 
refer to the ’puckered up* appearance of 
the front seam of their mocassins. They 
were the hereditary and inveterate foes of 
tho Sioux and the Foxes, whom, with the 
help of guns purchased from Fr. traders, 
they drove out of their habitat, and them- 
selves became masters of an extensive 
ter. They now number about 28,000, of 
whom about 12,000 are in Canada. In 
person they are tall, active, and well 
formed. They fish, hunt, gather wild rice 
and cranberries, inauuf. maple sugar, 
weave baskets and mats, and prepare 
birch bark for canoes, etc. 

Chipping Campden, mrkt. tn. In 
Qloucestorshire, Englaad, 9 m. from 
Evesham. Formerly a thriving centre 
of the woollen industty. Has a fine 
Pe^endJcular church, jpqp. 1800. 

Chipping Norton, anoU Chepyngnorton, 
a muniolpal bor. and mrKt. tn., 26 m. by 
rail N.N.W. of Oxford. It consists of one 
large street with a fine Gothic ohuroh. 
Woollen and glove factories brewing and 
agrio. trade. Pop. 3500. 
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Chlppinip Sodbury. small mrkt. in., 
11 m. N.E. of Bristol. Pop. (tn.), 1100; 
(rural diet.), 24,500. 

Chipping Wycombe, see Wycombe. 

Chiquiohiqui Palm, or Leopoldinia 
Pmssaba, Brazilian palm noted for the 
good fibre obtained from its bast. The 
piassaba fibre is used in brush-making and 
the leaves in thatching. 

Ghiquimula: 1. E. dept, of Guatemala. 
Pop. 05,000. 2. Cap. of above, anct. 

eity, (15 m. from Guatemala. The ruins 
<if C, Antigua, destroyed by earthquake In 
1773, are near. It has an active trade. 
Pop. about 25,000. 3. Isthmus of Central 

America on Caribbean Sea, between 
mouth of the Motagua and the eorner of 
Honduras Bay. 

Chiquinquira, city of S. America, in 
dept, of BoyacA, Colombia, 44 m. from 
Tunja, 80 in. from BogotA. Noted for its 
ehupel with a iniraculous picture of the 
Virgin, annually visited by thousands of 
pilgrims. Every seventh year there is a 
special public celebration. Has <‘attlc- 
graziiig and trade. Pop. 22,500. 

Chiquitos, group of Aiiicr. Indian tribes 
dwelling in the prov. of Santa Cruz dc la 
Sierra, Bolivia, and about the head-waters 
of the Ks. Maniorc and Itoiiez. They are 
well built, pow'erful, and of middle height, 
with bronze ootm; p v1ons, low' foreheads, 
large round heads, and Hinall bright eyes; 
(hey arc hospitable, kimlly, cheerful, and 
loud of music and dancing. They live in 
Vila, founded by Jesuit missionaries, whom 
they willingly received in ICOl, and who 
rapidly converted and civilised them. 
Since the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767 
they have degenerated considerably. 
They number about 20,000, and live m 
adobe houses thatched with grass; they 
are principally engaged in weaving 
ponchos (a kind of blanket cloak) and 
hammocks, manufacturing copper boilers 
for sugar making, and straw hats. 

Chira, or Cheera, tii. of SInkiang, China, 
.'iO m. E. of Kliotnn. The tJobi Desert 
sklrte it about 3 m. to the N. Pop. about 
40,000. 

ChirAla, tn. of Madras, India, Klslna 
(list., 70 in. from Ma,siiljpatam. Pop. 
10,500 (chiefly Hindus). 

Chirayta, or Chiretia, Ophelia (or 
Agaihotes) Chiraj/in. Indian species of 
Gentiauacoce. Tlio plant is extremely 
bitter, and when at Its best, it is gatherod. 
drlo<^ and the drug C. is extracted from 
it. It acts as a stimulant and tonic, and 
in India it servos as a febrifuge. 

Chiriqui. prov,, riv., lagoon, and archi- 
pelago of Central America, in W. Panama, 
Colombia. The riv. flow's into the lagoon, 
which is situated in the Mosquito Gulf, 
and separated from the Caribbean Sea by 
C. Archipelago. The lagoon has three 
entrances, Boca del Drngo, del Toro (on 
each side of Isla del Drogo) in N.W., Boca 
del Tlgre on E., and Is navigable for the 
largest ships. It extends 90 m. along the 
coast, and 40 to 60 m. inland. The prov. 
has lofty volcanlo peaks (O., about 12,000 
ft.) and a fertile soil. Tobacco, sugar- 
cane, and bananas are grown. Cap., 
David. Pop. about 7 7 ,000. 

Chirk, par. and vU. in Denbighshire, 
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9 in. from Wrexham, on the W. Region 
railway. Has a famous castle, the seat 
of Lord How'ard de Walden and, pre- 
viously, the home of the Myddelton 
family. The original castle was built in 
the eleventh century, the later, a four- 
teenth-century building, being restored 
in the seventeenth century. In the 
vicinity are slate quarries and collieries. 
Pop. 2000. 

Chiromancy, see Palmistry. 

Chiromo, or Chilomo, vil. and trading- 
port of Nyasaland Protectorate, at con- 
llnencc of Ils. SlilrA and lino, 55 m. from 
BJantyre. The Shir6 Highlands railway 
here crosses the Shlr6. 

Chiromys Madagascariensis, aee Avk- 
Aye. 

Chiron, or Cheiron, one of the Centaurs, 
sou of Cronos and Philyra, a sea nymph. 
C. was w’ise and just, while the other 
centaurs were uncivilised and fierce. He 
was the instructor of Actajon, Jason, 
Castor, Achilles, and other celebrated Cik. 
heroes; he taught Asclepios the art of 
healing. He was accidentaUy wounded 
by a poisoned arrow shot by his friend 
Heracles. To free himself from the pain 
(uiused by the wound ho renounced his 
immortality in favour of Prometheus, 
and was set among I ho stars as the con- 
stellation SagitUvrius. 

Chironeotes, water opossum, a genus of 
marsupials, is represented by om* specious 
w'hich inhabits S. and Central America. 
It is about tho size of a rat, has webbed 
hind feet, and feeds upon fish. 

Chironomus, chief genus of the midgi^ 
and gnat family or Chironomidai, con- 
tains over two hundred Brit, species. 
The perfect ily is two-winged, and tho 
blood-red larva is often called a blood- 
worm by anglers, w'ho iiso it w'hcn flsiiing. 
It dwells ill mud and forms food for birds 
and tisbes. The sw'arms of little grey 
tiles which dance actively above water on 
summer eAenings belong to this genus. 

Chiroptera, see Ba'I'. 

Chirotes oanaliculatus, witrm-Iikc lizard 
of the family Amphisbieuidie, forms in 
itself a genus, and bears the proud 
distinction, wanting in all its relations, of 
possessing tw'o small anterior limbs each 
with two toes. The C. is to bo found in 
Mexico, and in length it varies from about 
8 in, to 1 foot. 

Chiru, or l*antholops, Tibetan genus of 
antelope comprising two species. The 
animal is pale fawn in colour with woolly 
hair; the male alone lias horns, anti these 
ai-e long, straight, ringed, and gazelle-like. 
It Is nearly 3 ft. in height, and is so swift 
and alert that great dittleiilty is experi- 
enced in Its capture. 

Chirus, genus of acanthopteryvlous 
fishes, is common to the seas of Kam- 
chatka. They are shore fishes with sev. 
lateral lines, and belong to tho family 
Ileterolepidotldie or Hexagrammidse. 

Chisel (Middle Eng. chisel or chesil, from 
O.F. m^), tool used in carpentry and 
metal work, consisting of a blade witti a 
bevelled or sloped cutting edge at one end 
and a handle at tho other, which is pre- 
pared either for the grip of the craftsman's 
hands or to receive the blows of a hammer. 
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Cs. diflfer widely in tibape and purpose, 
and receive their name aoeordinjf to their 
use or shape. Thus, there is the coZrf 
chisel, which is used for eiittiiiR: unheated 
metal and stone. It has its cuttirii? edge 
sharpened on both sides, and is forhied of 
highly tempered steel. U is driven by n 
hammer. Carpenters’ Os. 
are (Iriven by hand or by 
^ blows from a mallet. The 

111 ig= ordinary im]>leinent is 

1 wooden ■ bandied, and the 

" " ^ blade is bevelled on one 

side only, tbo bevelled face 
meeting the flat side at an 
angle of about 2U degrees. 
Stone-masons* Os. are 
bevelled on both sides and 
vary considerably in shape, 
the boaainw chisel is used 
lor roughly dressing the sur- 
faeoM of stones. The card ng 
(hisel is one of the most d pli- 
cate of these instruments. 
It is bevelled on both sides, 
1 1. II and the two faces meet at 

an extremedy {u-iite angle, 
that it may light I v cut the 
wood without erushing it out 
of shape. The s])oon 'chisfl is 
f’lnqvis bent instrument, hovelled 

on both .sides, used by 
sculptors. Among other 
varieties may be named the dental O.. 
the turning C., the iimrtise O., and 
the ripping C. Certain Os., with semi- 
circular blades iis<.‘d for gouging, are 
generally known as ‘gouges.’ 

Chishima (Thousand Kies), .lap. name 
of the Kurile Is. O.S.fS.H. extending 

from Kamchatka to Vezo. 

Chisholm, mining tn. of .St. Louis co., 
MiniiesoUi, U.S.A. Pop 10,000. 

Chisholm, Alexander (c. 1702 

Scottish painter, early apprcntic^ed to a 
weaver, went to Edinimrgh about 1812, 
iKfcoming teacher at, the lioyal Scottish 
Academy, under tiio patronage of the 
earls of Elgin and llueban. lie moved 
to London, 1S18, exhibiting at Hojal 
Acacloiiiy, 1822; a.ssoeiate exhibitor of 
Water Colour Soeiety, 1820. <-bic!f 

works were hlstorleal groups ,md portraits. 
He also did Illustrations for the Waverlcy 
novels. Among his works are ‘ Hoys with 
a liurnlng (ilass’ (1822); ‘Shakespeare 
tiefore Sir Thomas Lucy’ (l.s;U); ‘The 
Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ and ‘Jlaptlsin 
of Ecu Joiison’s Daughter’ (1837); ‘The 
Pedlar’ (S, Kcn.singLm Mu.seuuu: ‘Signing 
of the Covenant in Creyfriars’ Cbureb- 
yard* (1847); 'Minister and tiis Wife 
Concealing the Scottish Uegalia in the 
Church' (1846). 

CMsholm, Hugh (1866-1924), editor of 
the tenth, eleventh, and tw'clfth ods. of 
the Ency. Brit , was ft. in J.ondon, son of 
Henry Williams C\, authorit y on public 
flnance, and grandson of Henry 
private sec. w Lord Orcnvillo, the 
PWme Minister, lie was educated at 
F’elsted, and at Corpus Christ!, Oxford; 
and, intending to practise at the Bar, he 
was called at the Middle Temple in 1802; 
but was already In Jonmallsm-^as assis- 
tant editor of the 8f. James's Oazettc. 


of which he booamo editor In 1897. In 
1900 ho wras engaged by the proprietors of 
The Times an joint editor, with Sir Donald 
Mackenzie Wallace and Presidtmt Iladlcy 
of Yale, of the supplementary vols. of tlio 
Ency. Brit., constituting the tenth ed. 
In 1903 he became edltor-lu-oliief of the 
eleventh ed.; bo travelled all over the 
world in tlie iierfornmiico of his duties. 
From 1911 till March 1920 ho was flnaneial 
editor of The Times, resigning to edit the 
additional post-war vols. of the Enryclo- 
Picdia. 

Chisinau, see Khiiinisv. 

Chislehurst, forms, with Sidcup, an 
urhaii tli.st. of Kent, England, 111 m. S.E. 
of Londou by rail. It is dellghtfuUv 
situated on a eommoii. .\t C’amdeii 
1‘l.iee, in tlie vicinity. Napoleon 111. 
il. in 1873. a, ml the Emiu-ess Eug6nie 
lived liero for some years with the firiruie 
imperial, to whose memorv a cross lias 
been erectcfl on the eoinrnon. Then* 
is a chain of Interesting subterraiie.'in 
eaves whose origin and u.-^e have not 
been fixed witli eertninty, but they are 
believed to be anct. storehou.ses* and 
hiding-places. Pop. 10,000. 

Chistopol, dlst. and tn. of the Tatar 
Hcpublic of the IL.s.F.s.lL. Knssia. 
Port on K. Kama, 70 m. from Kazan. 
Has eonsiderabie enrii trade. Pop. 
‘ 20 , 000 . 

Chiswick, par. and tn. of Middlesex, 
England (London subm-b), Ealing div. 

7 m. from Ht. I’anl’s. on I, b. of H. Thames. 
The name was apparently forrm*rly 
(U'jicwir, meaning ‘eh(‘<*.se farm.’ ‘C. and 
drove Park’ is on the S. Region railway; 
‘C. Park and Act fin Croen’ on Dist. 
railway. Tlie duke of Jievonslure's 
villa, C. House, is here; also gardens 
of the Ilortienltnral Society, and many 
large market gardevas. It contains Ilo- 
gartJi’s liouse, and his grave in tiie eliur(‘,h- 
vard. Pop. 11,000 Ecolos par. (with 
Turnh.im (Jreen) about 5000 (with 
Urenlford), 63,000. 

Chita; 1. Tn. of Hoyae.A, ('Colombia, 74 

m. fromTurvja, 150 from RogoL'i. On W. 

of SHOW -covered sierras, with important 
mine of rock-salt. ‘Malina,’ on the other 
side. The Miline si»ring.s arc also noted. 
Pop. 10,000. 2. Tn. and region of the 

n. .s.S.R., E. Siberia, on the IL Chita, 

near its jiincti*>n with H. Ingoda. It 
was fonndoil in I8.")l, and is on the 
Trans-Siberian railway, 370 rn. from 
Irkutsk. V,. is on t;lio remtea from Bar- 
guzinand tht* Mongolian frontier . Kiakhta). 
It is an engineering, iron ami steel, and 
machine-tool centre. About 0.5 i>er cent 
of the Soviet production of tin is believed 
to be in the C. region, 'rbo reaourcoH 
of the coal mint^a at C. (and Sretinak) are 
Hupplemeuted by coal transported by 
rail from the KuznetslC basin of W. 
Siberia. The pop. of the C. region In 
1939 w'as 1,100,000. C.. itself Is a tn. 

of more than 100,000 Inbab. 

Chita (animal), see CiiKtt'rAii. 

Chitaldrug, or Chltaldroog: 1. Dist. 
of Mysore, India, very unhealthy, hence 
the least populous In Mysore. Area 4470 
sq. m. In 1876-78 it Suffered neatly 
from famine. Pop. aliout 574,000. 2. 
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Cap. of above, tii. and fortrens of Nagar, 

111 . from Bellary, 1‘28 m. from Serliiga- 
patam, at the base of a elustcp of bills. 
Noted for a wonderful rork-fortresH. 
(’anlonrncuts aro abandoned boc*,auso 
mi heal thy. Maniifs. cotton cloth and 
coarse blankets. Anet. name 8itala 
Idiiga (Hi)otted castle). Pop. 9000. 

Chitambo, vil. of N. Rhodesia, sitxiated 
about 10 ni. to the S.K. of tho S. shore of 
bake JlniiKwenlu. It is noted os the 
place where Ijivliigstone died in May 1873. 

Chitin, skeletal substance found in all 
ortliropods. forming most of their hard 
ruirts, and also In some other animals, e.g. 
the braehiopod Limgula onatina. It is a 
white, amorphous Hiibstance conUtining 
iiitntgeii. yields glucosamidc in acids, and 
IS insoluble in alkalis. 

Chitonidoe, family of molluscs usually 
f hissed among the Gastropoda, consists 
of marine tanimals ranging in size from 
lialf an incli to half a foot ; some arc littoral 
and others liave been dredged Ironi a 
depth of 2300 fathoms. All the species 
are bilaterally symmetrical, have eight 
shcil-plateH embedded part ially or entirely 
111 the mantle, are covered \Nith spicules, 
liHN'e an anterior mouth ami a median 
posterior anus. They live on vegetal>le 
rnaltiT, and i" habit arc like limpets; 
tlie\ iiHunllj iitUuJt themselves to rocks, 
luit can crawl by menus of tluOr long 
foot . and aro capable of rolling themselves 

U|). 

Chitral, name of a native state in the 
N.W'. Frontier Prov., Pakistan, and of its 
cap. The state has an area of about 1.000 
s(|. m., and a iiop. of 00,000. In 1886 the 
Lockhart mission \isited P,. and In lv88‘J, 
ami again in 1891, tlic Rritish CJov. agreed 
to jiay tho reigning mrhtnr a subsidy on 
(omlitlon that he accepted its advice as 
to tlie foreign policy iiml defence. From 
1895 to 1917 (ircat lintain exerclseil a 
protectorship over the state, and ninin- 
toined a small force there, as it was an 
important Rrit. outpoNt. 'Phe region is 
fertile and the climate cold; the chief 
crops aro wheat, harle\ . maize, and rice. 
(’. tn. IS act nail V a gnmii of vils\ with a 
pop. of about 2500. 

Chittagong, mnntiim’ di^t. in Lower 
Bengal, Imlia. houmlcd on the K. by 
Tipperah, on the S. hv .Vrakan, and on 
the W. by the tiay of Bengal. The 
eomitry is very hillv, uilh many de^-p 
ravines. Tho hills are densely covered 
with cr<‘epor jungles ami with thick 
torests of trees. TIuto is elopliaut 
hunting in the forests. tJ. oomprisos 
an area of 0812 8»i. m., and Is divided 
into four valleys by tho Rs. Pheni, 
ICarnaphuli, Sangu, and Matamiiri. 
Many different kinds ot tribea inhabit 
the hiljs, hut the religion ohserved is 
chiefly Ruddliism. C. was ceded to tho 
K. India Company in 1760. The port of 
C. Is situated some miles distant from tho 
mouth of* tho Karnapliuli, and exports 
rice, tea, and Jute. C. was a valuatile 
hose of operations in 1943-44 against the 
threatened Invasion of India through 
Burma by tho Jap. armies of Gen. 
MutaguchL Pop. 40,000. 

Chittagong Wood, product of Chukrasia 


ItibulariH, an Indian species of Meliaoeee,. 
also known os red wood, bastard cedar, 
and white cedar. It is largely used in 
cabinet making. 

Chittambaram. Hce CiliDAMnAUAM. 

Chittoor, tn. of Madras l^rosidericy, 
India, cap. of dist-. of same name. Pop. 
17,941; dist. 1,209,117. 

Ghittore, tn. of Rajputana, India, 
situated in tho native state of Udaipur; 
(Jhitorgarli is the fort. Ruined palax'^os 
and temples are in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. 7000. 

Chitty, Joseph (1770-1841). eminent 
special pleader and writer of Treatise on 
I^leadivg (1809), and The Laws of Com- 
merce. and M ariufactures and the ControU 
relating thereto (1820), ami other books 
on law. His three sons, Thoiiifis. Joseph 
the younger, and Tompson, were also 
well-known lawyers ami writers. 

Chitty, Sir Joseph William (1829-99). 
son of Thomas ( was for sixteen years a 
very popular judge. Ho became master 
of the rolls in 1881. and was promoted to 
the court of appeal m 1 897 ; he wrote legal 
text-hooks. 

Chiusa, or La Chiusa (Lat. eUiusa, shut 
In): 1. Ouii. and tn. of Pieilmont, Italy. 
8 m. from Cunoo, on the Ellero. Also 
a defile of .N. Italy. Pop. 5240. 2. Com. 

of JSiclly ((’hhisa Sclafani), 30 lu. from 
Palermo, i^op. 5800. 

Chiusi, in Itfily, important in. In tho 
prov. of Siena, Tuscany. It is the anot. 
Clusiuui, one of the twelve cities of the 
Etruscan Confederation. C. is eelehrateil 
chiellY in connection with the discovery 
ot EtruKcan antiquities; vestiges of fort- 
resses are to be seen, as well as grottoes 
or catacombs, which served a.s t.omhs and 
where were found tlie sun-dried black 
earthenware vases, ornaments, etc., now 
ill the museums ot Florence and Daiito 
descrihos the ‘ pe^stilontial pool’ the tn 
was in the Middle Ages, hut draining in 
the eighteenth century restored it to 
wholesomeness. In the campaign of 
1943 slight damage was sustained by the 
cntliedraL hut the Museo Etrusco was 
severely damaged, none of the contents 
having been evacuated, and case^ con- 
taining the finest Gk. and Etruscan clay 
ami metal vases were smashed. l*op. 
8090. 

Chivalry, or the system of kniglithood, 
is clo.sely hound up with the feudal system 
of Norman tinujs. It has its roots, 
how'cver. right back in Germanic times, 
us Tacitus show's in his uccoiiiit of tho 
mamiers and customs of tins race. Rut 
C, hccamo further derolope<l m the 
eleventh century, ami the order of 
knighthood involved many duties and 
responsibilities. The king himself hod to 
tram for knighthood when ho had to 
serve first as page, then ns esquire, before 
being prc.seuted uith the golden spurs 
which were one of tho symbols of knight- 
hood. Before a knight was admltteii 
into his order, a vigil or night-watch 
was held i v him in some gloomy chapel 
aisle where he gave himself up to solemn 
meditation before assuming his new 
duties and privileges. C. was eminently 
social in its relations to feudalism, and 
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assumed a deep spiritual sJflnilflcanoe in its 
relations to the crusade movement whore 
the knigrht had to perform military service 
for the cause of Christianity against the 
Infidel in Palestine. The favourite sport 
of C. was the tofirnament or Joust, in 
which the knight sought to win his lady's 
favour. A tournament would occupy 
some two or three days. There would be 
a trial of combat between two knights, 
often with lances, and the victor, besides 
winning the armour and horses of the 
vanquished, would bo permitted to name 
some lady who would preside over the 
remaining sports, and who was called the 
Queen of Love and Beauty. The idea 
of a love both spiritual and chivalrous 
became associated with the word G. in 
the Middle Ages. Hero the love of a lady 
implied a deep and reverent attachment 
to the whole of womanhood ; at the same 
time one woman could be the particular 
object of the knight's thoughts, when 
the relationship was purely platonic. C. 
under these conditions gave rise to a 
vast library of literature, in which all 
kinds of romances, adventures, and poems 
were written . jSee also Knighthood. 

Chivalry, Court of, military court cstab. 
under Edward HI., regulated by Richard 
II., 1390, of wldch the earl marshal and 
lord high constable were joint judges. 
Replaced now by the common law’ courts 
and courts -martial, it sat for the last 
time in 1737. Now represented only by 
the earl marshal of the Heralds* College 
to decide questions relating to armorial 
i>carlng8. See Sir \V. Blackstone, Com- 
mentaries on the havDB of England, 170.5-68; 
H. J. Stephen, Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, ed, of 1883. 

Chlvasso, com., tn., and episcopal see 
of Piedmont, Italy, on R. Po, 15 ra. from 
Tiurin. Fortress of the counts of Mont- 
ferrat till destroyed by the Fr,, 1804. 
Remains of their palcu^ are left. There 
is a fine cathedral, (fhd the sulphur baths 
of San Geneslo are near. Noted for 
lampreys and silk indu.stries; has markets 
for grain and cattle. Pop. 11,000. 

Cmve, Give, or Allium Schcenoprasum, 
a Liliaceous plant related to such well- 
known plfimts in culinary use as the leek, 
onion, and garlic. Like them, it grows in 
Britain, and the leaves are considered 
to be edible, their chief use being to 
fiavoiir soups and stews. The Ca, grow 
from bulbs, the leaves are long and 
narrow, and the flowers are bright purple 
orpinfc^ in colour. 

(Aivilcoy, tn. of the Argentine Republic, 
situated 110 m. W. of Buenos Aires, with 
which it has railway communication. 
There are manufs. of bran<ly and iron 
goods. Pop. 45,000. 

Chizsrots, or Burins, name given In 
France to tbe debris of one of those 
despised races known under the general 
name of Cag^ts. The C. are found In 
sev. of tbe corns, of Bourg, In the dept, of 
.\in. They were mostly field-labourers, 
butchers, and cattle-dealers, living labori- 
ous livos apart from the rest of the com- 
munity. Opinion is. divided as to their 
origin, but they are supposed to be of 
mixed Gotb and Saracen blood. Tn the 


Middle Ages they wore the object of all 
kinds of porseoution restrictions. 

During the eighteenth century sev. 
attempts were made to rohabilltato them, 
but only with the revolution were they 
allowed ordinary civil rights. See F. 
Michel, Histoire des races maudiles dc la 
France et de VEspagne, 1947. 

Chkalov (formorly Orenburg), frontier 
region of the R.S.F.S.R., between Bash- 
kiria on tbe N. and Kazakhstan on the S. 
Area, 22,000 sq. m. Pop. (1935) 680.000. 
It comprises, chiefly, the former Orenburg 
and Orsk dlsts. of the cousiderably larger 
prov. of the same name as constituted 
before the First World War. It Is ele- 
vated, except for the valleys of the Ural 
and other rlvs. Topographically it is 
part of the dry and desert region of the 
steppe, but there is fertile laud in the 
valleys. Rock salt and coal are mined 
In the vicinity of Ilotsk, in the S. There 
are oil refineries at Orsk. G. is the chief 
tn. on the Ural R. and lies on the Moscow- 
Toshkent railway. Its chief industries 
are metal goods, saw-mllllng, bricks, and 
brewing, and it is a market for the 
cattle and horses of the steppes. Pro- 
duces frozen meat, hlde.s, and tallow. 
Pop. 125,000 (Includes Russians, Khlrghiz, 
Tatars, and Bashkirs). 

Chladni, Ernst Florens Friedrich (1756- 
1827), Uer. philosopher, founder of the 
science of acoustics. He w’us b. at 
Wittenberg, became doctor of laws and 
prof, of Jurisprudence at Leipzig, but 
after some time abandoned Jaw and gave 
himself up to the study of natural science, 
investigating chiefly the laws of sound. 
During the years 1802-12 ho travelled 
and lectured %vith great success In Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Russia, and Den- 
mark. Among his writings are troatisos 
on acoustics and inctcors. See his life 
by Meldo, 1866. 

Chlfenaceee, small natural order of 
dicotyledonous plants, consists of about 
two dozen handaomo trees or shrubs 
of no known use. They all grow wild in 
Madagascar, and the order i.s closely 
allied to Theaoeo?. 

Chlsenius, genus of Carabldeo, belongs 
to the Colooptera. There are many 
species dwelling in Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and N. America; C. sericeus and C. Umen- 
tosus, two medium -.sized purple o^ greeny - 
bronze beetles, ore found In the U.3.A. 

Chlamydophorus, or Pichyolego, eden- 
tate quadruped of the armadillo family, 
or Dnsypodldte. The species, of which 
only two are in existence, are small 
animals covered over with four-sided, 
horny plates which are thin in the front 
and strong In the hinder re^on. The 
external cars are very stoall, and the small 
eyes are buriod In long .silky hair: under 
tbe bony plates and over the whole body 
the straw-coloured hair also prevails. The 
Umbs are short and there are five digits 
on the fore limbs. C. trunealus, a nauve 
of Mendoza, Argentina, is the more 
common species ; it is about five inches 
in length, has strong burrowing habits, 
and is insectivorous in diet. 

Chlamydosaurus Klngl, or Frilled Uzard 
of Australia, represents a genus of the 
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family Apramldec. It is noted for the 
expanse of skin, In the shape of two lar^o 
disks, which forms an ample frill to the 
sides of the neck and throat, and can be 
unfolded when tho lizard is anj?ry and 
folded atraln at will. In length it is 
about 3 ft., and when running it presents 
0 curious spectacle, for it accomidishes the 
feat with its foro limbs in the air. The 
creature Is allied to tho iguana and in 
habit is arboreal. Tho general colour 
IS yellowish -brown variegated with black. 
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Chloasma, deposit of pigment in tho 
skin, forming yellowish -brown patches, 
due to Irritation, the use of skin drugs, or 
certain specillo diseases, or abnormal 
conditions. Liver-spots follow' dvspepsla, 
and are usually associated with liver 
disturbances. Patches appear on the 
forehead, cheeks, nipples, and tho 
middle of tho abdomen in connection with 
certain conditions of the uterus; tlioy arc 
more marked during pregnancy and somo- 
tiiiioB during menstruation. Tuberculous 
patients sometimes exhibit brown imtches 
on the forehead and cheeks. The causal 
connections are somewhat obscure, and 
ill most cases nothing can be done to 
mitigate tho condltioiis except treatment 
of the predispoblng dlbcaso. 

Chlodowech, or Chlodwig, see Clovis. 

Chlopicki (i»rou. Chlopitzki), Gregorz 
Jozef (1772-I8rj4), Polish general and 
patriot. He took part in the first Polish 
insurrection, then served under Napoleon 
in tho Grande Arm<'‘c. A ftcr the taking of 
Paris In 3 814 he led back to l*oland tho 
remnant of the Polish troops and was mode 
general of div. by the Emperor Alexander. 
After the second Polish insnrn'ction 
(1830)0. became, though most unwillingly, 
dictator. Ho tfoou resigned In order to 
re-enter the army and light as a simple 
soldier. He was wounded at Grochow. 

Chlora, genus of Gontianacea>, contains 
only three species, and of these C'., or 
Iilack8tonia, perfoliala, the yellow' -wort, is 
a natl ve of Britain. It grows wild on chalky 
hills and banks of England and Ireland, but 
does not occur In Scotland. It possesses 


a bitter principle which renders Its action 
on the system tonic. Tho other two 
species are to be found In various parts of 
Europe and in N. Africa. 

Chloral ( t rich loracotal deh y de, CCl.CHO ), 
formed by tho action of chlorine on 
anhydrous alcohol. It is an oily, colour- 
less liquid with a penetrating odour. 
Combined with water it forms C. hydrate 
(q.v.), while with alkalis it forms chloro- 
form and a formati;. It was discyovered 
in 1831 by Liebig. It is used as a drug 
to produce sleep, when from 15 to 30 
grains are sufllclent. It is also used to 
alleviate pain, and to check excitement 
and convulsions, etc. Since it tends to 
reduce the heart’s action and lowrer the 
temp, of the body its use is dangerous. 

Chloral Hydrate, commonly but 
erroneously called chloral, is chloral 
combined with water, and is a white 
crystalline substance with a pungent 
smell and a bitter taste. C^. IT. treated 
with caustic potash gives puro chloroform. 
It has anaesthetic properties, and is a drug. 

Chloranthacese, small natural order of 
troph;al or sub-troi)ical dicotyledonous 
plants, consists of herbs, shrubs, and trees 
allied to the peppers, and having an 
aromatic fragrant odour. The herma- 
phrodite or unisexual flow'ers are small, 
with a rudimentary or sopaloid perianth, 
ono to throe united stamens, an inferior 
ovary consisting of a single carpel, and a 
few seeds with oily endosperm and no 
perisperm. 

Chlorargyrite. sec CERAUOYTr.. 

Chlorate, see Ciitx)ric Acid. 

Chloric Acid (HCIO,) is obtained by 
decomposing barium ciilorate with its 
exact equivah nt of dilute sulphuric acid. 
It is a clear, unstable liquid, and the 
strongest acid contains 80 per cent of 
water. It has powerful oxidising pro- 
perties, and if wood or paper be dropped in 
it, tho oxidation is so rapid that they will 
char, and even take fire. It further has 
strong bleaching powers. It is a mono- 
basic acid, and forms stablo salts called 
chlorates. The most important of these is 
jwtnssimn chlorate (XCIO,). The chlorates 
are usually formed Indirectly by passing 
chlorine into a hot solution of tho hy- 
droxide of tho metal, and then crj'stal- 
lislng out tho chlorate. Chlorides are 
formed at tho samo time, but they arc 
much more solubio and remain In solution. 
Potassium chlorate is manufactured by 
the electrolysis of a hot concentrated 
solution of potassium clilorule. Since 
chlorates contain n lai*gc amount of 
oxygen, they are used as oxidising agents, 
potassium chlorate being iisetl in tho 
maniif. of inatclies. and in pyrotechny, 
especially where coloured effects ore 
required; it Is also used in tabloid form for 
the alleviation and euro of sore throat. 
Soiiium chlorate is a very efficient and 
widely used weed killer. 

Chloride, Ethyl, ace Eriiri. Chloride. 

Chloride of Lime, see Blbac'HINO 
Powder, Rt.eaohino. 

Chlorlinet« y, t^nn applied to the 
estimation of tho proportion of available 
chlorine in bleaching powder (q.v.). It 
varies from 20 to 43 per cent. The 
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prooess is one of vohimetric analysis. It 
is usual to make a doAnito solution of 
arsenlous acid or some other substance 
which can bo oxidised. TIio solution of 
bleaching: powder is then carefully run into 
a measured quantity of the arsenlous acid, 
and by the aid of an indicator — a paper 
moistened with potassium iodide and 
starch — sufficient is added until oxidation 
is quite complete. The quantities of both 
liquids being known, the available 
chlorine can easily bo found by calcu- 
lation from the formula: H,AsO, + 
CoOCl, - H,AsO, + CnCI,. 

^Chlorine (symbol Cl; atomic weight 
35-4; atomic number 17) was discovered 
by Soheolti in 1774. He called it dcfihlo- 
giiiticated muriatic acid air, and regarded it 
as a compound. In 1810 Davy proved it 
to be an element, and gave it its present 
name, because of its greenish-yellow 
<X)lour. It does not occur free in nature, 
but it is very common in combination with 
metals, the commonest chloride being 
sodium chloride (common salt). As such 
it occurs in all natural waters; in beds as 
rock salt, in aniiiial sccreiitnis, and in 
Itlants. In combination with liydrogen, 
as hydrocidoric acid, it is found in volcanic 
gases and in the gastric juice. C. can be 
obtained in various ways: (1) by heating 
gently manganese dioxide and hvdro- 
chloric acid, water, manganese chloride, 
and C. being formed; (*2) by heating 
manganese dioxide witli a mixture of tlie 
substances from which hydro<diloric acid 
is made, cjj. eoininon salt and sulphuric 
acid. This results in the formation of 
sodium Kiilpliate, magnc'siuin sulplmte, 
water, and C. A ooinpanson of these two 
methods shows that whereas the .seeond 
proeeas results in the obtaining of all the 
C. from the eonimon salt, the first process 
leaves half of it in the form of inangaiioiis 
chloride; (3) many highly oxidised com- 
pounds, together with h.vdrochloric acid, 
give us C,, and ainopg these substances 
may be named potassium dichromatc and 
potassium chlorate. 

Manufacttirivo Processes : 1. ir<’7<io»’s 

process ls really a process by which the 
manganous chloride mentioned above can 
be turned again into manganese dioxide, 
and re-used to act upon further supplies of 
hydrochloric acid, giving further quanti- 
ties of O. 2. Wacoii’s proi'css depends 
upon catalysis »ir, or oxygon and 

hydrochloric acid, are passed over pumice 
impregnated with cuprous liiloride (a 
f^alt of copper), which has been heated to a 
dull-red heat. Then waUu' is formed and 
C. evolved. But Weldon’s process is now 
obsolete, and Deacon’s is rarely used. 
Most of the chlorine now manufactured 
is obtained by the electrolysis of a vsolution 
of common salt. 

Properties . — It is a greenish -yellow gas, 
which has a suffocating smelJ. If inhaled 
in the pure state It would cause death. It 
acts very rapidly on the raucous mem- 
branes even when largely diluted In the 
air. Very dilute in the air, however. It 
imparts a plesaant odour to a room. It is 
twenty-four times as hoary as air, but 
when heated its density is considerably 
less than It should be. So while at lower 


temps, its molecular formula is Cl„ i.e. lias 
two atoms in the molecule, at higher 
temps, it must dissociate into single 
atoms. It is fairly soluble in water, 
although it may be collected over warm 
water, or over brine. It has such power- 
ful chemical affinities that it will enter Into 
combination w’ith a largo number of ele- 
ments at the ordinary temp.: In many 
c^es so violent is the combination that 
the other body tfikcs lire, c.g. pliosphuniN, 
arsenic, antimony. It is remarkable 
notice that if the (J. bo dry it will not unite 
with these substances. It has a strong 
affinity for hydrogen. If the two gases 
bo mixed and heated, or even exposed to 
sunlight, they will unib’' with an ex pin 
Sion to form li> drocliloric acid gas. ('. 
possesses strong bleaching powers by 
virtue of this great aflinity for bydrogcu, 
for it will unite with the hydrogen in 
water, displacing the oxygen, and this 
nascent oxygen acts on colouring matt it, 
bleaching it. It is this l)lea<3hing power 
which makes it valuable coimiiorcially, 
and for this purpose it is combined witli 
lime to form bleaclnng powder {q.c.). 
C. gas can bo iKiuefled by lowering its 
temp, to — 3D C.. wiioii it lias a goblen 
colour. At — 1 04 ' it freezes into a yellow 
crystalline mass. As a liquid it is packed 
in lead -lined iron bottles and exported to 
be used in the extraction of gold by tin* 
chlorination process. J^iquid 0. enter-, 
into combination witli the gold in the ore 
and forms a soluble chloride which can be 
separatiMl from tlio insoluble residue-. 
Then by sintahic means the gold can l>e 
obtained. V. is one of the hatoue.n gronf> 
of elements, which arc tliioriiic, (J., bro- 
mine, and iodine, all of winch posses-, 
similar properties. See UYDnoijiiLonn' 
A('iD, Flt;okivk, Bromink, Iodine. 

Chlorine in Warfaip. ’['he introduction 
of C. as a weapon in modern warfare dates 
from A]»ril 22, lUla, wdien the Oers. 
discharged it from cylinders opposite a 
sector held by tlie Fr., while anothcM- 
atUick waf> made on the Canadian front on 
Ai)ril 24. 'I'he gas w'as a complete sur- 
pri.se to the unprotected troops, and it 
removed all resistance on the front 
affci-ted to a considerable depth. Crude 
respirators were soon supplied to the 
troop.s, and later inueh improved upon. 
The flr.Ht gas attack by the Brit, was made 
at Loos on Sept. 2r), Ihl.'), using cylinders 
of chlorine, ft is noteworthy that c.on- 
flitions of wind wove more frequently 
favourable to the Allies than to the Gets. 
The gas shell was eventually substituted 
for the cloud method, and found to possess 
many advantages. It Is relatively inde- 
pendent of wind, and enables many more 
toxic substances to he used. C., phos- 
gene, chloroplcrln, and others wore olasseil 
os asphyxiating gases, and produced tlieir 
effect by (causing lesiona and congestion 
in the pulmonary .system wlillo death 
frequently resulted from, suffocation. C. 
w'os not used in iiie Second World War. 

Chlorite, mincraJ of a green colour and 
composed of silicate of alumina, iron, 
msmesia, and a certain amount of water. 
It Is soft, and when crystallised in small 
green hexagonal crystals Is scaly tu 
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texture. It forms the priii. part of 
(y. schist In the rctfion of the nietaniorphic 
rocks anti fs also an alteration product of 
h(U‘n blende and other minerals In many 
crystalline rocks. There are many 
\arietics, ami for convenience these may 
bo divided into orthocblorites, which are 
(Tystnlline, and leptochlorites, which are 
not. 

Chlorite Schist, variety of schist 
cliloritic material such ais clinochlore, 
(ojfether with quartz, mica, talc, felspar, 
and other bodies. 

Chloritio Marl, name priven to what is 
really Klanconite marl. It is u chaJky 
marl of n white or yellow colour and 
‘Situated at the base of the chalk. The 
name ‘chloritic’ w^as Kiven o\viTi« to the 
presence of prams of plu aconite scattered 
throuph It, w Inch was w rongly supposed to 
l)C chlorite. It also contains phosiihatlc 
nodules. The C. M., topether with the i 
two beds above it. namely, the chalk marl ' 
and the pri;y chalk, form the div. called 
the Lower C'halk of the Upper Cretaceous 
Period. The pnn. fossils arc varieties of 
Ammomtvs or Schhunbavhia. Ileds vary 
in fleptli up to l.> ft. 

Chlorooinnose compound 

r'loducetl by the a<-tion of chlorine upon 
oil of cinnamon. When pure it exists as 
l>rilliant crystals, are colourless. 

It Nfilatillscs liy heat v\jtiiout chanpe. 

Chlorooyanic Acid, or Cyanuric Chloride 
(((;N),(’1j), is ohl, allied whon anhydrous 
liydiocjanic acid ami chlorine arc to- 
pether exposed to the a<'tion of snnhpht. 
It is a cTystalline, forminp needles, and has 
11 (lisaprceahlc smell. Heated with water 
It is (IccoiTi posed, and pives cyanuric and ' 
hydrochloric jici<ls. 

Chlorodyne, popular patent medicine, 
tirst compounded hy Dr. (,’ollis Browne. 
Owing to its danperous nature anti 
variability of composition, the latter was 
tlxcd by tlie Brit, pliarmacopceia of ISH.o 
as chloroform, morphine, iirussic. acid, 
ether, and, m addition, peppermint and 
a syrup. It is useful for diarrhoea and 
conphs, but must he used carofully^. 

Chloroform. or Trichloromethane 
(CdlCU), volatile liquid widely u.sod as an 
anrt«thetic. It has a pleasant odour, 
boils at 61% has a rncltmp point of 62°, 
and a sp. pr. of 1 .0 at l.V’. It is not iin- 
rlaimnalilc at oriliiiary temps., Imt burns 
with a preen 'Cdped tlarnc when heate<i. 
It la formed w'hoii incMiane, methyl 
chloride, or methylene dichloride la 
ti*oated with chlorine in sunlight, hut is 
coniinoiiiy prtuiareil hy distillinp alcohol 
or acetone with bleachinp powder, or hy 
wanning chloral or chloral hydrate with a 
solution of sodium hydroxide. C. (luickly 
decomposcH in air, especially in the 
presence of aunllpht, carhonyl chloride 
and hydrochloric a<’id la'lnp produced. 
As carbonyl chlorhio is a danperoiLS 
Impurity when I ho C. is used for anaes- 
thetic purposes. It is customary to keep 
the liquid In the dark, and the addition 
of a small iiercentage of alcohol serves to 
effect the decomposition of any carbonyl 
rhlorlde which may be formed. A pood 
test of the purity of C. Is provided by the 
nddltioo of silver nitrate when no 


precipitate should form; it also should 
not darken when agitated with strong 
sulphuric acid! C. was introduced as an 
anaesthetic hy tiir James Simpson In 1847, 
and it quickly superseded ether for long 
operations. It is administered hy means 
of a loose-fitting mask which allows 
mixture of air, and the strength of the 
vapour 18 gradually increased. The 
effect of the inhalation is to produce first 
a state of disordered consciousness, which 
loads to complete unconsciousness. The 
rctlexcH persist for some time, ami there 
are energetic movements of the muscles. 
In the next stage the muscles relax, and 
many of the reflexes disappear, though the 
vital centres In the medulla are still 
sensitive, and the heart muscle is active; 
tilts Is the stage suitable for surgical 
operation. Later, the vital centres in 
the medulla may bec’ome paralysed, in 
w'hich case resfiiratlon stops ami life is 
endangered. C. under skilled manage- 
ment is a safe anspsthctic, the mortality 
being about I in 2500, and the after- 
effects in favourable cases rarely inclndo 
painful vomiting. C. is also administered 
internally as a stirnnJant, anodyne, ami 
as an antidote to strychnine poisoning. 
Externally, it is used to dilute the super- 
rtcial blood-vessels, and as a local auees- 
thotic ill cases of toothache. 

Chloro-nitrous Gas, or Nitrosyl Chloride 
(NOCl), orange -colon red pas obtained liy 
the direct union of chlorine and nitric 
oxide. It is CHsily liquefied at about 5° 
C. ami atmospheric pressure, and is 
readily decomposed In the presence of 
water ami hydroxides of sodium, potas- 
i Slum, or ummonluin. 

ChloropaJ, massive mineral resembling 
opal. It is gre-en in colour, and consists of 
a hydrous silicate of iron. 

Chlorophyll, preen colouring matter of 
plants, in which it is accompanied hy two 
otlier substances, carotin and 

xaiithophyle (OjoIt^^O),. (.t. Ih not a 
.single compound, but, iis was shown by 
Willst Utter, a mixture of the bluish -green 
chlorophyll-a with about one-third of Its 
w’eight of the yellowish-green chlornpliyll- 
h. ChlorophylJ-a has the formula 

CsJiaoON.Mg (c:o()(;u,) (cuoraoii,,). 

ami rhloropjiyll-6 a similar constitution 
except that It 1 * 0010.109 one atom of oxygen 
more and two atoms of hydrogen le.ss 
f\ is insoluble In water, hut dissolves in 
alcohol, benzene, and chloroform, and 
when extracted by file aid of one of these 
solvents, appears as n preen amorphous 
niasH. It is dichromatic, that is to say. 
when a thin layer is viewed bv transmitted 
light, it appears greiMi; hut when the layer 
Is of eonsidernblo thickness, ft Is dark red 
in colour, ITiis i.s explained hy the fact 
that whereas both re«i and green rays are 
transmitted, the preen rays predominate 
In a thin layer, hut are absorbed with 
;^ater facility than the red if the layer 
be thick. The development of G, in 
plants appears to depend on eertain 
conditions of temp, and light, for if parts 
of a plant arc hidden from sunlight, tliey 
quickly become blanched. The fiiDction 
of C. is to aid in tho nourishment of the 
plant by absorbing carbon dioxide from 
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the atmosphere oiid produoliiff carbo- 
hydrates. The nature of the process 
< photosynthesis) Is obscure, but sunlh^ht 
is on important factor, and the O. cells 
appear to possess the pow'er of absorbing 
radiant energy from the sun's rays, by 
means of which the necessary chemical 
changes are brought about. Viewed 
microscopically, the C. of plants is seen to 
consist of granules or corpuscles coiled 
ohloroplasts, which are embedded in the 
protoplasmic substance of certain cells. 
The chloroplasts of the algm frequently 
exhibit a complicated appearance; In 
ISpirogyra, for instance, they are spiral 
in shape. It is associated wltli other 
pigments In the plant economy, and the 
changing colours of spring and autumn 
are probably due to ciianges in tho relative 
amounts of G. and other pigments 
(anthocyanins, and also the xanthophyll 
constituent of the C. itself). Tho exis- 
tence of C. is sometimes token as tho 
distinguishing characteristic of tho plant 
as compared with tho animal, but some 
plants seem to build up their tissues 
without the aid of C., and sonic animals, 
such as certain infusoria, hydra, etc., 
possess C., but this is iluo to symbiotic 
aJgse. Molluscs and Crustacea frequently 
exhibit C. as the result of absorption from 
food. 

Chlorophyllite. mineral consisting of 
quartz, chlorite, and muscovite, occurring 
usually in scales or laininie. It is a 
variety of the larger group of tho iihyllites, 
minerals intermediate in character 
between the clay -slates and the mica- 
schists. 

ChloroBls, or Green Sickness, form of 
anmmia peculiar to the female sex, and 
particularly associated with tho period 
of the attainment of puberty. Tho 
patient has a iieculiar greenish pallor, is 
afliicted with palpitations, faintness, and 
gastric disturbances, and suffers from 
general languor and* debility. Tho cause 
iff a diminution of the proportion of 
heeinoglobin, or red colouring matter of 
the blood, due to the system badly ac- 
commodating itself to the new activities 
of the genital organs. It is therefore 
found chiefly amongst girls of sedentary 
occupation, pursuing exhausting work 
under bad hygienic conditions in Ill- 
ventilated offlees and factories, without 
a due proportion of leisure and healthy 
exercise, and often without suitable 
noiirishraent in the way of wholesome food 
regularly taken. Tho supply of hcuino- 
globln Is furnished by tho hone-marrow, 
end under normal healthy conditions the 
red corpuscles increase in number to 
replenish waste caused by any undue 
strain upon the system. The freqiiencv 
of ainenorrhcea in cases of chlorosis indi- 
cates ttiat the firganlsm resists any further 
drain of red corpuscles, and the other 
panful symptoms, such as faintness and 
dizziness, Jndk^ato that the blood is too 
poor In heemoglobiD to carry out its 
nutritive functions in an effleient manner. 
The treatment should include rest, abun- 
dance of suitable fopd, and general ob- 
servance of hygienJo' principles. If pos- 
sible a complete change of surroundings 


and occupations should bo effected. Iron 
preparations should bo assiduously ad- 
ministered and continued for a long period 
if necessary. The condition is not 
dangerous in Itself, and ceases when the 
atlont has progressed further into woman - 
ood, but tho long-continued debility 
may diminish the resisting power to other 
diseases, such os tuberculosis. Qroat oaro 
must bo taken to avoid relapses wlilch ai'o 
very apt to occur. It is doubtful whether 
there is any hereditary tendency towards 
I the disease, which is much less common 
! at present than formerly. 

Chlorovalerio Aold, chlorine substitution 
product of valeric acid. When tho an- 
hydrous valeric acid is mixed with red 
phosphorus and tlry chlorine passed 
into the mixture in tho presence of sim- 
light, an atom of ebloriuo is substitutod 
for an atom of hydrogen. 

Ghlumetz, tn. of Czechoslovakia, 
situated on tho K. Cidlina, 4G m. N.K. 
by E. of Prague. Pop. 4000. 

Chmielnik (or Khmielnik), tn. of W. 
Ukraine, llussla. on tho 11. Bug, 93 in. 
N.W. of Kamonets-Podolsk. Pop 11,000. 
2. Tn. of Poland, in the prov. of Klclce. 
18 m. from Kielce. Woollen-cioth inanufs.. 
dyeworks. Battle against Tatars, 1241. 
Pop. 9000. 

Ghoanites, or Petrified Anemone, name 
of a fossilised zoophyte found in the 
chalk. The popular name Is given to it 
on account of Its radiating appearance. 

Ghoate, Joseph Hodges (1832-1917), 
Amer. iawTcr and diplomat, 6. at Salem, 
Massachusotta. His father. George C., was 
a doctor of some reputation and brother bf 
Rufus C.f a lawyer, congressman, and 
senator; he was educated at Harvard, 
1852-54; admitted to tho New York Bar, 
1856. He practised with brilliant succeas, 
being specially noted for his powers of 
cross-examination. In 1871 ho hoeaine 
a nicmbcr of tho Gorninltteo of Seventy 
w'hich broke up tho corrupt Tweed Ring 
that ruled New York inunirlpal politics. 
In 1891 be was president of the New York 
State Constitution convention, and In 
1899 he was apjiointed hy President 
McKinley as ainbns. to Great Britain. 
He was very popular and assisted greatly 
In the growth of a good feeling l>etweon 
tho two countries; ho was sneeceded in 
1905 by Mr. Whitelaw Reid. In 1907 
he w^ns the representative of tho TJ.S.A. 
at the second peace conference at The 
Hague. Ho was anxious for tlio early 
entry of America into the First World 
War, and his exertions in this regard 
hastened his death, at New York. 

Chobe, trib. of the R. Zambesi, 8. 
Afrits. It w^as discovered by David 
Livingstone, 1851. 

ChO'Bo, tn. Tong-kli]|r, Fr. Indo-China, 
situated on tho Song Bo (Black R.) at 
the point where the rly. bends N. before 
it enters the Song Kof (Red R.). It Is 
an important trading oentre, and gold Is 
worked in the neighbourhood. 

Chocolate, ssc Cocoa and Chocolatk. 

Choctaws, Chahtas, or Chaoatos, tribe 
of N. Arner. Indians of the Muskhogean 
family, now largely Intermarried with 
white and negro stock. They are 
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citizens of the nunibcrint^ about 

I8»000. Their oriK:lnal huntioK grounds 
were tlie S. part of the Mississippi valley, 
i>ut they are now settled in Oklahoma. 
They sided with the. Confederates in the 
Civil war, and suffered the loss of all their 
rights. Their slaves were sot free. They 
are included among the more highly 
civilised tribes of N. America. Their 
custom of compressing the heads of male 
infants earned the name of ‘flathoads' 
for them. The C., like all the Muskho- 
gean stock, were among the most warlike 
and tierce of all the Amer. Indians. 

Chodkiewicz, Jan Karol <1560-1621), 

I ’ollsh soldier, and most famous member of 
a famous family. Served under Alva in 
the Low Countries and, later, under 
Zamoyski In the Turco -Moldavian cam- 
liaign, where ho obtained high command. 
Jdaycil a prominent part in resisting 
repeated Swedish invasions of the Baltic 
provs. Made a hetman of Lithuania in 
1605 and won a remarkable victory with 
4000 men against a Swedish army of 
nearly 20,000. In 1619, however, he 
was forced to sue for peace, his position 
having been undermined by revolts. 
Subsequently, w’hen the Turks and 
Moldavians attacked Poland and defeated 
ZolklcAvskl, C, counter-attacked and com- 
pletely defcai ♦ d i ’ in\ aders, but died 
^oon afterwarebj. 

Chodowlecki, Daniel Nicolas (1726- 
1801), Polish painter and engraver, b. at 
Danzig. lie produced the famous set 
of miniatures, ‘The History of the Life 
of Christ,’ but of the 3000 works cata- 
logued in ins name only a few arc worthy 
of mention, sucli as ‘Jean CJalas and his 
Family,’ ‘Hunt the Slipper,’ and sev. 
I'ligraviiigs illustrating incidents in the 
Seven Years war. Ho has occasionally 
been known as the Cor, Hogarth, 
possibly because of his truthful ropro- 
sentatioii of actual life and the skilful 
arrangemout of his drawings. He became 
the director of the Berlin Academy in 
1797. 

Chodzko. Alexander (1804-91), Polish 
poet and oriental and Slavic scholar. 
He W’as appointed Russian consul to 
i’oraia, 1829, and made a special study 
of the language and literature of that 
country and also of other oriental 
lanmiages. In 1842 he went to Paris, 
and in 1858 suc<‘ecded Mickle wicz as 
prof, of Slavonic literature at the Coll^ 
d(5 France. He was the translator of 
mojiy Persian poems, among others fifty- 
two lamentations or miraclo-plays con- 
cerned with the deaths of H assail and 
H osein. He pub. Foindar Poetry of Persia 
(1842), Fairy Tale^’t of the Slav Peasants 
and Ilerdsmen^ trans. into 3i]ng. (1895), a 
Persian grammar, and many other works. 

Chosrllui: 1. Athenian traglo poet, 
competed >vlth iEschylus 499 b.c. Said 
to have written more than a hundred 
plays, but none Is extant. 2, Poet of 
Samos C/7, c. 480 B.C.). Fragments of an 
epic The Peraeid, written at the court 
of Archelaiis of Macedonia, have been 
preserved. 

Choropotamus, fossil genus of artiodao- 
tylouB mammals, belongs to the family 


Suidee, and is a near ally of the wild boars. 
This genus of how was estab. by Cuvier, 
and the species nave been found in the 
Upper Eocene. 

Chceropus oastanotls, the plg-footo<] 
bandicoot, an Australian marsupial of the 
family Peramelido). It is an omnivorous, 
burrowing animal with long ears and tail, 
and the two well -developed digits on its 
fore limbs give them a pig-like appearance. 

Choga, or Kioga, one of the chain of 
lakes in Uganda, E. Africa, forming a 
kind of extensive backwater in the bead- 
waters of the Nile. It is marshy and 
shallow, 20 ft. being its average depth; 
length 85 m.; breadth 13 m. It receive.-* 
two rivs., Mpologoma and Scziwa, in 
addition to the White Nile which flows 
through it. 

Choir, formerly spelled urn re, as it 
is pronounced (from C.F. nar, modern 
chosur; Lat. chorus), tho name of the 
trained or orgaiiist‘d body of singers who 
take part and lead in tbc musical portions 
of a church service, or perform portlonsv 
of the service alone, where the congi-c- 
gation do not join, as in the singing of 
anthems. The term is also applied to a 
body of male and female singers who 
perform the choral portions of a musical 
composition; and to the part of the church 
used by them. In the Anglican Church, 
the C. usually consists of male voices 
only, boys taking the treble or soprano 
parts, and boys or one or tw'o rare malt* 
voices, the alto or contralto parts, and 
men the tenor and bass. They usually 
are surplioccl. In cathedrals they are 
divided into two portions, cantoris, i. e. on 
tlic precentor's or N. side of the chancel, 
and decani, on the dean’s or S. side. The 
men torm a special body attached to the 
eatheilral and are termed vicars-choral or 
lay clerks. 

Choiseul, C6sar, Due do, Sieur du Plessis- 
Praslin (1598-1675), Fr. general wlio 
distinguished himself at the siego of La 
RoehcUe, 1628, and in Piedmont, 1636- 
1613; at the end of \\hich campaign 
was made a marshal. Cained a decisive 
victory over tho Spaniards at Trancheron 
in 1648, and, soon afterwards, having 
been given the command of tho royal 
forces in tho war of tho Fronde, lie 
defeateil Turonne at llethel, ; 1650. 
(Voated duke in 1665, also known os the 
Marshal du Plessis. 

Choiseul, Etienne Francois, Due de 
(1719-85), Fr. statesman, eldest son of 
Francois Joseph do C . marquis de 
Staimille (1700-70), b. in Lorraine on. 
June 28. He entered the army auil 
fought in the war of the Austrian 8uc- 
cessiou. Ho became lieutenant-general 
after seeing service In Italy and Bohemia, 
and in 1750 he married Louise Honorlne. 
tho wealthy daughter of Louis Francois. 
Crozat. marquis du Ch&tel. In 1753 he 
was ambas. to Rome and in 1757 was 
transferred Li Vienna through the assis- 
tance of Mmo de Pompadour. Hi» 
skill and energy brought him to the 
position of iKinister for foreign affairs In 
1758, and he controlled tho French forel^ 
oUoy through the Seven Years war* He 
oocmie minister of war and marine, and 
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affain minister of foreign affairs in 1766. 
Having foiled in his Austrian policy ho 
strove to retrieve the situation by an 
alliance with Spain, known as tlio Family 
Ck)nipact, but it was too late to save 
Canada or the P'r. possessions in India, 
from Oreat Britain, and he turned his 
energies to fresh colonies in the Antilles 
and San Domingo. In 1768 be annexed 
Corsica with the hope of its future use 
in the colonisation of Africa. His ruin 
was caused by his assisting Mine do 
Pompadour to expel the Jesuits from 
Franco, for at her death the C'hanccllor 
Maiip^ou, aide<l by Mine du Barry, 
persuaded I.ouis XV. to dismiss him. 
and he then retired to Chanteloup. In 
1774, Louis XVL recalled 1dm. hut did 
not restore him to favour. (;. wtus a man 
of great ability, hut without perseverance. 
He has been accused of exciting the war 
between Russia and Turkey (1768) from 
motives of revenge. Ho died in Paris on 
May 8, leaving huge debts, winch bis 
widow paid for him. See. H. Walpole. 
Mernoirs of the Jicign of Ueorae III., ed. 
by G. T. R. Barker, 1894, and F. Calmettes 
(ed.), M^.moirs du due de (^hou^ntl, 1904. 

Choisy-le-Roi, tn. of P'rance, in dept, 
of Seine, situated on the 1. b. of the Seine, 

7 m. S. of P’aris. Its manufs. are soap, 
<'hemicals, glass, morocco leather, earthen- 
ware and porcelain' goods. In the 
cemetery is buried Rouget do I’lsle, the 
wTiter and com}»oser of the Marseillaise. 
Pop. 27,500. 

Choke-cherry, name given U> sev. species 
of rosaceous plants in the gcmis Prunus, 
which are all natives of N. America and 
tiave astringent fruit. P. virqinUina. the 
c ommon C., i.s blirubbv in habit and bears 
its small drupes in raecnu»s. 

Choke Damp, miners' term for carbon 
dioxide. I'lider ordiiujiry circumstances 
it may be found in recesses or badly 
ventilated places in the mine, but is 
formed in huge (luantlty when an ex- 
plosion of coal-gas mixed with air occurs, 
owing to the combiryition of the carbon 
of the gas and the oxygon ot the air. 
WTicii formed in this way it is known as 
after-damp. Whem the atmosphere is 
<*hargcd with a large amount of carbon 
dioxide, symptoms of suffocation occur 
through defloiont oxidat^ion of tlic blood. 

Choking, suffocation bv ob.struction or 
compression of tlie windpipe. Any object 
indrawn into the windidpe when swallow- 
ing food is usually the cause of C.; such 
objects, fishbone, piece of bread, etc., 
l>C5Come iinpac^ted in the glottis, at the 
top of the windpipe, blocking the passage. 
Children, also, often got buttons, small 
coins, etc., lodged in the same place. 
The natural response of nature is to cau.se 
a fit of violent coughing which removes 
the obstruction. P’alling this, where coses 
threaten to prove fatal by as])hyxiation. 
tracheotomy must be performed i.e. an 
incision is made into the trachea from the 
front of the neck, so that a tube can be' 
inserted ; the .operation was formerly 
often necessary in the treatment of 
diphtheria. In oases of external com- 
pression of the windpipe, such as in 
strangling, hangling, or garrotting, the 


heart and lungs are paralysed, breathing 
ceases, and death occurs in a few seconds. 
It should bo noticed that in execution by 
hanging, C. docs not occur, death being 
produced by dislocation of the iiCK'k 
vertebra?. 

Chola, name of an anet. div. and 
dynasty of the Tamil country, India, 
between the Cauvery R. and the S. 
4'eniier, Madras. The whole S. peninsula 
of India wtus one? ruled by the C. dynasty. 
Its hist, began in .v.i). 860, but gradually 
declined, and was extinguisluMl in the 
eleven tb century. 

Cholooystitis, see under GALri-STONK-^. 

Cholelithiasis, see (1 all-Stoxkh, 

Cholera, name given to a number of 
di.sca.scM characterised by the di.schargi‘ 
of a watery fluid from the bowel. Such a 
disease, under the name is alluded 

to by Hippocrates, (iaien, and other anet. 
writers on medicine, who probably referred 
to what is now known as cholera nostras 
or summer C. The more malignant 
disease, Asiatic T., ha.s its home in India, 
particularly in the lowlands of Bengal, 
and was conflnod to K. cjuintries until 
the nineteenth century. Tn 1817 ar« 
epidemic of C. s])read from India to .Tapan 
in one direction and in the other reached 
Astrakhan in 1828. Anotlier epidemii? 
started in India m J8‘26, reaidied Astra - 
kiian in 1880, Moscow and Berlin in 
18,81, Paris and the Brit. Isles in 1882; 
it was (*arried by emigrants to Canada m 
the same year, and ragtsl with varying 
virulence until 1888. The iit*xt great 
epidemic rcot'hed Europe In 1817 ami 
lasted until 18.>.'). In IHO.") the disease 
again appeared in J^hiropo, travelling 
from India to Mecjca. wlience it was dis- 
.seininatod by pilgrims to Egypt and other 
parts. In 1884 it reached Europe again 
by the same pilgrim route and was 
carried to >S. ,\mcrica bv an It. ship. In 
1892 a .severe cpideffile. appi'.'ired in Pans 
and subsequently in tlermaiiy and Russia, 
in Hamlnirg there were 16,956 cas<?s and 
800.5 deaths. Py 1895 the disc^use hod 
exhau.stiMl its emjrgies in Europe*, though 
it still prevalleil in .Arabia. Persia*, China, 
ami Japan as w'cll as in India. The* 
speeifle cause of Asiatic C. is a micro- 
organism which invades tho intestines 
and develops then*. R. Koch found in 
the stools of C’. patients a niierobe of 
the genus Spirillum, which ho called th(' 
'comma’ bacillus ({letually hoc^terial 
vibrios) from its shaiic, and asserted it 
was the cause of. the di.seaso. -It. is a very 
motile organism, possessing a single long 
flagellum, ami apr»cars only in the in- 
testinal tract. Cultures of tliis microbe 
show it, t/o he a somewhat weakly organism, 
unable to live at a temp, above 60" C. or in 
the presence of any acid, being at ono»! 
killed by di*ying, and readily overgrown 
by other bariterla. When tlicso facts were 
estab., scientists found it ditllcult to 
believe that the comma bacillus could be 
responsible for such widespread and ob- 
stinate outbreaks of disease, and many 
att^yiniits were made to account for its 
virulent nature under certain (xvnditions. 
The outcome of the inveetigntions seems 
to credit the microbe with two or more 
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HtaRreH of development. Idke many other 
parasiteK, when it enierprcw Irom the human 
horly» it has to develop under certain otiior 
conditions of temp., luoiHtnre, and food, 
heforo it rcKains its virulence. This 
a<'countH for the fact that direct <‘ontact 
with a (J. patient, or even the sw allowing 
ot ejected germs is liot highly dangerous, 
though the exposure of the smallest 
uuantity of tho dejecta of a patient may 
subsecpicntly load to a serious extension 
of the epidomi<\ Tho disease may be 
both air- and water-borne. In Hamburg 
the drinking of unfiltered riv. water was 
undoubtedly the cause ol the (uitbrtiak 
ol 18P2, as in Altona. vn here the water 
was llltenMl, the pop. eveaped except for 
ease.s imported from llamhurg. The 
.symptoms are usually ela.ssilled m three 
stages. There is first of all a i>reliminary 
dmrrho'a which may not oeeasum alarm; 
the characteristic C. attack follows, in- 
cluding vomiting and pndu.se liquid 
a( uation.s. Thes«‘ are very frequent, 
and soon become of the colour and con- 
sistency of rice-water or thin gruel. 
Owing to the great loss of water, other 
secretions arc lessened, the urine he<‘omes 
totally Hiippre.ssod, th<‘ skin shrinks and , 
asvuines a grey tinge, the ealv'cs ami otiicr 
muscles arc cramped, and the tiatieiit 
suffers U'om an unqueiicluihle thir.st. 
The third ste ji- n .»> ho asphyxia or r<‘- 
action, Jn the asphyxia,! stage the skin 
Ix'comes dark grey and the cinMilation 
ot the blood b<*eomcs more and more 
sluggish, until the cutting of a vein tails 
to produce any outflow of blood. Tf the 
patient survives he proccMsls to the stagi* | 
of reaction, vvlien cyaru'sis vanishes, the 
evacuations rcsiinu* their yellow colour, 
llie urinary .secretion returns, ami the 
(ureulatmii imiiroves. There is always 
danger of a rclaii.sc. and the oecurrenee, 
the so-called CJ. tMihoid, may lead to 
death. The average rate of mortality in 
an epnlemu; is about ,00 per cent. Cura- 
tiv'C treatment should eommenee with the 
preliminary dia rrhma , \\ Inui O. is t hreat- 

ened, all cases of dinrihavi should he 
suspected. The patient shouhl take to 
bed and endeavour to iiroduee a mild 
perspiration. Transfusions of hypertonic 
alkaline saline should he given; a suitable 
solution is 180 grains ol sodium hicarbon- 
ata and lio grains of sodium <;hloridc in 
one pint of sterile water. Opium, 
morphia, and alrohtd are to bo avoided. 
Potassluin permanganate should he ad- 
ministered pi'T annum in all eases of C.. 
to oxidise and so destroy the toxins 
produced by the germ in the iiitc.stinc; 
Kaolin la also u.soful for the same purpose. 
Harley water can be given to combat 
the dehydration, oven if vomiting occurs. 
Preventive imvisures are of tlie utmost 
Importance when C. is threatened. There 
should bo the iitmo.st cleanliness in every- 
thing concerning the water supidy and 
the disposal of sewage. Travellers should 
be kept under inspection, and public 
authorities should thoroughly disinfect 
all dustbins, water-closets, etc., whether 
owned privately or not. Tho imlivldual 
should practise personal cleanliness, 
boll all water and milk before drinking. 


avoid uncooked fruit and excess in al- 
coholic liquors, but should endeavour to 
make os little change in his habitual diet 
as poKHible. It should be remembered 
that any gastric disturbance acts as a 
predisposing factor, and even undue 
alarm may therefore indirectly cause an 
attack. Vigorous peoiile of middle age 
are seldom attacked, and the number of 
cases seldom exceeds 2 i»er cent of tho 
pop. Owing to the difficulty of com- 
pletely sateguarding food and drinking- 
water in India, persons living in C. dists. 
arc best proteeted by inoculations of 
tlyi dead C. germ. 

Cholera nostra,^, European f\, or summer 
C.. ih a disease which occurs in .scattcrtKl 
ease.s and in its symptoms provides a 
mild [laralhil to Asiatic O. It generally 
000111*8 in summer, and sliould bo treated 
I by frequent d(»sesof tincture of fqdum. See 
J. S. (Jhamtiers, Conquest of Cholera, 1938. 

Cholesterin, alcohol oi'.eurnng as a 
constituent of bile, gall-stones, egg-yolk, 
nervous tisMies, and blood. It i.s a white 
cr 5 ^stalIlno .substance, soapy to the touch, 
insoluble in water, hut soluble in hot 
alcohol or chloroform. It Is said to 
nentraliso snake-poison. 

Cholet, tn,, France, in the dept. Malne- 
et-Loirc, situated on tho r. h. of the Maine. 
30 III. S.W. of Angel'S. Cotton and 
woollen goods, flannels, handkerchiefs, 
etc., are manufactured and there are 
bleiwdilng and dye works, and tanyards. 
A dark granite i.s obtained in the neigh - 
hourliood. C. po.ssesses large cattle 
markets. Pop. ‘JO.aOO. 

Choljambic, iiume of an iambic trimeter, 
which liad a spondee or troeheo instead of 
i the normal lamb in the sixth and last foot. 

I It was oaLlea the limping iambus and 
'was used by tJk. and Kom. poets to 
give a satiric or ludicTou.s effect. 

Cholm ^Chelm or Kholm), tn. iii Poland, 
important railway junction from which 
lines radiate N. to Hrest-Litov'sk, b?. 
to Lvov, E. to Kovel, and VV. to Lublin. 
Sev. a<-tions were fuught in this dist. 
during Aug, and Sept. 1914 as a result of 
which the Hussians swept over it into E 
l*rnsMa, only to he driven beyond it again 
bv the autumn of 19L"). 

Cholmondeley, Mary («i. Eng. 

novelist, granddaughter of Marv HebcF. 
sister of Bishop llehcr, the hynm-vv riLu*. 
Her Hid Hnttu^je (1899), won considerable 
sucei'.ss. She had previously written three 
other novels; The Danrers Jcorels (1887), 
Sir Charles ])nneer'i (1889), and LHatut 
Tcnipest (1893). Her later novels in- 
eliideil Moth and Hnst (1902) and The 
Lowest Hnnq (1908). which, however, 
although excellent for their iTtiflsmanship, 
did not attain the poiuilarity her earlier 
books. 

Cholon, prin. commercial tn, of Cochin 
t'hina, 30 m. from Saigon. (Ireat trade 
in the rice of Cochin China. Pop. 145,000. 
chieffy Chinese. 

Cholula, tn. 8 m. from Puebla, Mexico, 
with an anct. Indian pyramid crowned by 
a Bp. chUH h. Here the Mexican god 
Quetzalcoati passed twenty years in 
teaching the Tolteca the arts of civili- 
sation. The pyramid was erected in hl» 
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honour, and crownod with his tomple and 
linage. 6000 human victims are said to 
hove been saoriflcsed annually at this and 
the other san^inary shrines in C. It 
wiis cItUmed By Cortes the Conqueror 
that the sacred city contained 40,000 
houses. In 1519 he massacred some 
thousands of the Inhab. Pop. 9000. 

Choluteca, dept, and tn. of S. Honduras, 
with erulf of Fonseca on S., GoascorAn U. 
on W. The tn. Is 70 m. from Tegpicigalpa, 
and has large publlo buildings. Mining 
is carried on. Pop. 45,000; tn. about 
8 . 000 . 

Chomatodus, name given by Agassiz 
to some fossil fish of the group Klasmo- 
branchii, is now replaced by the term 
VctalodxiM, These Ashes ore typical of 
the family Petalodontidm, and are found 
in the int. limestone of Great* Britain, 
Kiiropc, and N. America. 

Ghomolungmar, see Evkiikst, Moi'nt. 

Choniutov, or Komotau, tn. of Czecho- 
slovakia, 21 m. S.W. of Teplitz. on a trib. 
of the R. Eger, at the foot of the Erzge- 
birge. Prior to the Gor. seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, it had the country’s 
main factory for making railway plant; 
brewing, milling, weaving, and <lyeing 
were also carried on. In the vicinity are 
oil mines, and an alum lake. Pop. 93,00U. 

Chondracanthus, curious ^enus of para- 
sitic copepod crustacean in which the 
large females attach themselves to the 
gills of living Ash, and the small malea 
attach themselves to their ferniniiie 
counterparts. 

Chondrites, genus of supposed fassll 
seaweeds of tucold form. The species 
range from the Cambrian to the Tertiary. 
The specimens on which the genus is 
based may bo simply surface markiugs 
which happen to resemble seaweeds. 

Chonoa Archipelago, group of a thou- 
sand rocks, is., and reefs off the W. coast 
of Chile between lat, 44“ and 46“ S. They 
^LTe mostly uninhabited, and are separated 
from the mainland by the Moraleda 
CjhQ'Unel. 

Chontals, or Lencaa, widespread race 
belon^ng to Central America, Their 
domain was formerly in the E. parts of 
Honduras and Nicaragua, and a few 
^-tragglillg settlements in Guatemala, 
Chiapas (S. Mexico), and Costa Riofi. A 
good number of the.so people are still 
to be seen in parts of Nicaragua, and 
surrounding dists. of Honduras. The 
Aztecs look down upon tho C. and call 
them aliens or barbarians, but as a matter 
of fact they are more or less civilised, as 
proved by mins and objects found In the 
graves In dists. where they once dwelt. 
I^ere are no temples left, or inscriptions 
on anything, but monoliths (> or 7 ft. 
high, stone Agures of animals, idols. 

ornaments, and earthenware pots 
nave bee^ found in large quantities. 

Chopda, see Chopua. 

Chobln (O. F. chopinet a liquid measore), 
O. £. liquid measure equal to half a pint; 
old Scottish meaanre equal to nearly a 
quart; Fr. measure, before the intro- 
onction of the inetrio system, equivalent 
approximately to a demi-lUre, 

Cbopfn, Praneois (1810-49), 


Polish composer and pianist, b. at Zelii- 
zowa Wola, a vil. 30 ra. from Warsaw, 
of PoUsh-Fr. parentage. His father was 
a book-keeper and subsequently a teacher. 
Although he spent half his life in Paris, 
C. became the greatest exponent of 
Slavonic, or, more especially, Polish 
nationality In music. Jfo showed early 
genius in music and, at the ago of nine, 
began his musical training under Ziwny. 
a Bohemian and teacnor of piano. 
Through tho liberality of Prince Antoine 
Radzivvill ho was sent to a Warsaw 
college, where his genius began to assert 
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itself, and while there ho received instnu.- 
tiou in composition from Joseph Eisner, 
a Silesian and directos of tho conservatoire 
at Warsaw. Later ho became a pupil at 
the Warsaw Conservatoire, but notwitii- 
standlng these 8ucco8.sivo periods of 
training C. was largely self-taught. HLs 
fellow students at W arsaw introduced him 
Into the host circles of Polish society, 
and these early impressions of cultured 
life were of enduring inAucnco on C.’s 
development, both as a man and as an 
artist. His d(^hut os a pianist was in 
Vioniia in 1829, and his Arst appearance 
in publio was marked by considerable 
success. Two years later he proposed 
to visit London, but, oil reaching Paris 
settled tlioro. Here too; ho soon beoame 
a favourite of society and was the friend 
of Bellini and of Liszt. Hero too began 
his friendship with Mme Dudevout. 
otherwise Geoim 8and^ who exerclso<l 
an Important Innuence on his life. When 
in 1837 his pulmonary trouUo began, 
George Sand, with her childrou, occom- 
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paiilcd him to Majorca; but thousrh sho 
nursed him with solicitude, he made no 
permanent recovery. The lost ten years 
of his life were a continual struggle with 
the disease to which ho succumhod. 
The revolution of 1848 drove him out 
of I’arls to Britain, where he was a centre 
of attnmtlou in the chief cities, but 
c'Tcntiially he betiame so weak that when 
lie was to play at some great house he 
had to be carried upstairs. He went back 
hysterically to l»aris, but only to die on 
Uct. 17, 1840, and was buried in Pdro 
liaebaiso cemetery beside Bellini and 
Cherubini. 

C.*s compositions embrace the imagina- 
live melancholy of the Blavonio peasant 
as well 08 the grace and culture of tho 
Polish aristocrat, and his character shines 
out through much of his work. Ills 
compositions stand alone owing to tho 
peculiar nature of his genius; they arc 
<‘xtremely individualist and of a pro- 
nounced fetyle and full of poetic imagery. 
Ho employed dance forma and rhythms — 
particularly tho mazurka — roimd wdilch 
to weave many of his melodics. He has 
laen well described as tho poet of tho 
piano — a lyric poet for tho most part, 
t hough sometimes a dramatic poet. The 
list of his oompoaitiona ia so prolific in 
mazurkas, waltzes, polonaises, and other 
lorms of national dance music that it is 
!»ometlmefl dllhvult lo belle vei that they 
are so often the expression of a deeply 
melancholy nature — seeming paradox, 
yet explained by the type of C.’a nation- 
ality, a nationality which has been justly 
described as sadness personified. What 
music C. composed for other media than 
tho piano la negligible, for even when he 
associated other instruments with the 
piano they were obviously subordinated 
to It. Tho piano was to U. as much a 
means of natural expression as if it were 
a part of him (.Scholcs). Among his 
compositions are 27 6tudes. 24 preludes, 
19 nocturnes — tho style and name of 
the pianoforte iioctmno ho owed to the 
Irish composer, John Field (1782- 
1837) — 62 mazurkas, 3 Impromptus, 3 
.'-onatos, and 2 concert(»s. Some of these 
are to-day tho most popular of all recital 
items. Excepting a collection of Polish 
rvonga, the 2 concertos above mentioned, 
lind a few concerted pieces of chamber 
music, almost all the works of C. oiv 
written for pianoforte solo ; the symphony, 
tho oratorio, and the opera he never 
attempted. He was among tho finest 
executants os a pianist, and in this art 
Liszt alone approached him. He was 
among the first to u.‘«e the thumb fiecly 
on black keys. Many of Ids pieces, with 
eerie effects or echo cfl’ccts or folry-liko 
accompaniment/S, depend for their ade- 
quate rendering on the ii.so of a par- 
ticularly subtle kind of finger technique, 
and ore indeed a good test of tho varied 
resources of tho skilled jiianist. (See 
on this Tobias Matthay, The Visible and 
invisible, in IHano Techniq^fc, 1932.) 

Tho house In which C. w'Os bom was 
taken over by the Polish nation in 1934 
and extensive wdons laid out. In the 
Second World War the Oers. stripped It 


of all its furniture and tilings of value; 
but after the war the Poles gradually 
collected various pieces of furniture, 
pictures, etc., which had been salved by 
the composer’s admirers, with a view to 
furnishing the house at Zclazowa Wola as 
a worthy place of iiilgrimogo. Tho Poles 
see C.'s miisio os the noblest expression 
of the romanticism in their soul ; his whole 
life, his patriotism, his death, and his 
re<iiiest that his heart ho brought back 
tx) Poland all made tho strongest appeal 
to Poland’s imagination. Tho return of 
C.’s heart to its former resting-place in 
the Church of the Holy Cross in Warsaw, 
from where it was removed and hidden 
from the Ciers. during the war, was the 
occasion of a great national demonstration 
in which tho Polish president and the 
leading members of the regime took part. 
Efforts were made to have the remains 
brought hack from France not later than 
1949, in time for the centenary celebra- 
tions, to bo marked also by tho pub. 
of a revised ed. of his works, collected 
and ed. by Paderewski, and the holding 
of an international C. congress In Warsaw. 
Scv. years before tho war the C. Institute 
arranged for Paderewski to edit the 
revised ed. and to add his own inter- 
liretations. Paderewski collected all the 
various cds., including 19 nocturnes, 
14 waltzes, and 7 items which had first 
been pub. by tho Oxford Unlv. Press. 
Ho found that In the course of a century 
many errors called for correction and 
ho devoted tho last years of his life to 
completing the task (1939). The new 
ed. was actually started in 1939 and all 
the proofs and annotations hod to be 
liiddon in a cellar in Warsaw. Because 
of a lack of printing facilities tho proofs 
were, after the war, sent to America for 
pub. there in time for the centenary. 
See C. Hadden, Chopin y 1931; W. Mur- 
doch, Chopin : his TAfey 1938 ; (5. Abraham, 
Chojnn's Musical StylCy 1939; P. A. 
JScholes, The Oxford Companion to Music, 
1941. 

Chopine (Sp. chapin), very high clog or 
patten, sometimes half a yard high, of 
oriental origin, introduced Into England 
from Venice In the reigm of Elizabeth. 

Chopra, or Chopda, tn. in Khandesh 
dist., Bombay, India, 106 m. from Indore. 
Exports linseed and cotton. Pop. 18,000. 

Chop-Btioks, implements used by the 
Chinobo and Jap. to pick up their food 
with — a substitute for our knife and fork. 
Tliey ore made of cither ivory or wood, 
and held between tlie fingers and thiuub 
of the right hand in much the same way as 
sugar-tongs. 

Choragus, or Choregiis, hi anct. Greece, 
tho name given to tho citizens who bore 
the expense of the chorus furulshcd by 
each tribe for publi<’ festivals, and also 
to tlio musician who directed tho tribal 
chorus. Tho most successful C. in com- 
petitions was rewarded with »m engraved 
tripod, which ho consecrated and set 
upon a monument. The choragio monu- 
ments of Thrasyllus and Lyslcrates still 
exist at .Ath^'us. 

Chorale (Gei. Choral), name applied to a 
particular form of musical oomposltiou 
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for voices which was iiitrodiicccl by Luther 
into the services of the Ger. Reformed 
Chiu'ch. The words were often in the 
vernacular and in the form of hymns. 
The music was not always origrinab 
being sometimes secular and sometimes 
mlaptcd from hymn tuucs of the Rom. 
Church. liUthcr and his friends, Walthor 
and Send, pub. the first important set 
of chomles at \Vittenl)urg in lo24. 

Choral Service, services in the Eng. and 
Rom. churches wliero the psalms, respoii- 
tttw, etc., are sung, not said. 

Chord, in music, the simultaneous 
sounding of notes of different pitch. The 
common C. consists of a note with its third 
and fifth. In geometry, a C. is n straight 
lino joining twt> points on the circum- 
ference or curve of a circle, ellipse, 
parabola, ftc. In a circle, the greatest C. 
IS a dianioter, and the length diminishes 
us it recedes from the centre. Tlie 
jH'rpcndieular drawn troni the centre 
bisects the 

Chordata, term used in speaking of all 
animals which have at some period of 
their life the organ wliidi functions as a 
supporting rod, the notochord. In some 
of the lowest members ot tia- group this 
elastic rod is present only in the earlu\st 
stages of tlieir life, wliilc in tlie higliesl 
members it is eventually replaced in the 
adult by the spinal column. Otlicr 
universal features are the pre.sciiec of 
gill-.slitR ami a central nervous system. 
Zoologists are liy no means ap’(‘ed upon 
the ereatures uhich may be Included in 
the C., and though the Amphioxus and all 
vertebrai<^ luive an assured position, 
opinions vary as to the* claims of such 
lower forms a-, the Tunieuta arnl Kntero- 
pneusta. 

Chorea, or St. Vitus’s Dance, nerve 
disorder which attacks both children and 
adults, but most cases occur in the former 
liotween about eight and fifteen years of 
age. That occurring in childhood i.** called 
‘common C.,’ and is met with much more 
frequently among than among boys. 
Its, presence is .shown by nervous twiteli- 
in^s of the head, fac^i, or limbs, due to 
great want of control over tlio musclas 
of the affected jiart, but unaccompanied 
cither by pain or rigidity. Tlie muscles 
of the face arc most frcipiently affected, 
then the extremitie.s of cue side of the 
body, and after them come those of tli(‘ 
body, and in verj’^ .scjvcre cases all at once. 
The disease has probably a connection 
with rheumatism, since it occurs generally 
in children wdth a rheumatic tendency, 
and Bometinies is aocoinpank'd by acut»j 
rheuraatisin, or there is even danger of 
rheumatic fever. Also there arc symp- 
toms of heart disease, whicli may be 
brought on in its lower stages. A child 
which suffers from C. has probably been 
subjected to some shock or fright, and 
the remedy is complete rest; or there 
has been malnutrition, when a course of 
nutritious feeding would be nocessary\ 
The patient shoula be confinod to her own 
room and in bed, and In order that she 
shall suffer from no excitement, contact 
with friends or relatives forbidden. 
Nutritious diet and a rnctalllo tonic, such 


a.s zinc. Iron, or arsenic, may be given, 
but tlic most efficacious drug is aspirin. 
The attack generally lasts about t-wo 
months, but as it is liable to return, the 
child should be given plenty of opon-air 
exercise, gymnastics, and good feeding. 

Choreography, art of dancing nototion, 
i.f. a system of signs whereby movements 
in dancing is shown, the same as notes in 
music roprewnt certain sounds. Rcmui- 
cliainps, the dancing master of Louis 
XIV'”., developed this art. Saint-L6on 
wrote one of tlu' best works on this 
.subject entitled Sthiochoregraphie (1852). 
The term now’ connotes the wliolc inven- 
tion. design, and stage manugemoiit in a 
ballet. 

Chorianibus, iu classical prosody, a fool 
consisting of four syllaliles, of which the 
first and last arc long, tlio stKond and third 
short ( ~ It takes its name from its 

supposed composition from the union (»f a 
tr<»choc (chores.') and an iambus. 

Chorion, term whicli lias heed iist^l In 
.scv’. contuscil senses liy embryologists in 
connoclion witii the early dev cloiunciit 
of mammalian young. It was applied 
particularly to the union ol the false 
amnion with the allantois or with the 
yoik-sac. Imt it is now generally ehminatisl 
from the v'ocabulary ot si ientists. 

Chorley, municiiial bor. and tn. ot 
Lancashire, Enghind, situated on the 
R. (Hior, 2(t III. N.W. ot Mancliestcr. The 
mamif. ol cotton yarn and goods is 
largely carried on, and tlierc are calico 
printing, bleaidiing. and iron works. 
t?oa], iron, lead, and -ilate arc lound in the 
neighbourhood. I^ip. ,11,000. 

Chorlu, or Tchorlu, tn. and riv. in 
Tnrkev . m. by N. ol Istanbul. 
Scene ol mucli sanguinary fighting 
between llu* 'I’lirks and Uulgarians m 
1012 

Chorokh, or Zhorokh, riv. of 'frans* 
eamasi.t. Jl rises on the sale ot Kazan 
Mt.. N ot Kr/ernni. Ir, is about 21. j m. 
long, and drains Ith.OOO sq. m. of country. 
It flows into tlie lilack Sea near Rutiini. 
Its cliicl trib. is the Olti-eliai. 

Chorostkov, In. formerlv of I’oland in 
W. rkraine, 'lo m. K.S.E. of Tarnopol. 
i’op. O.'dtU. 

Chorotegans, one of the eultured races 
of Central America. 'J'heir land extendeii 
from Fonseca Hay to tlio E. side of Lake 
Nicaragua. At present lliey liavo nearly 
all become swallowed up in the Sp.-AmcT. 
comm uni tie.s of ilonduras and Nicaragua, 
and as A matter of fact they now form the 
main constituent clenumt. Tliey acquirtxl 
a fairly large amount of culture under 
Aztec and .Maya inllucnee, imt the early 
missiminnes who cainc over from Spain 
had their temples destroyed, their idols 
broken, and their graves de.spoilod. On 
the is. of liuko Nicaragua are some culoHsal 
basaltic monolithH which arc supposed to 
be of Chorotegan origin. -Tlioy aro for the 
most i>urt in the form of human figures, 
but very rudely carved. 

Chorrera, tn. near the Racific coast of 
Ranama, 15 m. from I'anama. Pop. 
6200. 

Chorum, or Corum, tn. In Asiatic 
Turkey, 100 m. N.E. of Ankara. It Is 
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Hltuat^'d on th« road which ruiiw between 
the seaport of SariiBun and KaiBarleh. 
This makes it a place of some commercial 
Nlandlngr. The itiunufs. arc earthenware 
and leather. Pop. 1 2,500. 

Chorus, word which originally In (ik. 
meant a dance (xopo?) accompanied by 
singing, employed at festivals in honour 
of the gods, especially ol Dionysus, and 
thus developed Into tlio songs accoin- 
paiiied by rhythmic movement tormlng 
tlio lyric parts of the (ik. tragic and older 
comic drama. It is thus applied to the 
liody of singei*H in opera, oratorio, can- 
tatas, etc., who King the music writtim for 
large groups of voices in pai'ts for each 
type ol voie<*, soprano or treble, contralto 
or alto, tenor, and bass. A C. may be 
distinguished from a glee which is 
properly written for single voiecjs to each 
part. Hence when a portion of a song is 
to bo sung, not by a single singer but by a 
number of singers, it is styled a C. In 
the Klizabetliau drama, the word i.s 
applieil to a single cliaracler who spoke 
tlic epilogue and prologue. 

Chorzow ((ior. Konigshutte), tn. m 
Polisli Sil(*sia. It has rich coal mines, 
nnd also Iron and ziu(; works, l^op. 

1 1 1 , 000 . 

Chose in Action, in its general sig- 
niticancc, means all nglihs o\er property 
\>liich. Ill eontrad.'* lor lion to those which 
ran he asserted by taking ])hysKal pos- 
session of th(i property, can only bo 
enforced liy aiTion. It is, however, a 
term of many shades ol’ meaning, all ot 
which have been the subject ot much legal 
controversy. ]ii its other but rolateil 
senses it may m<‘an the property itseit 
which is the subject ol personal rights or 
the instrument which evidences those 
riglits. In tlie sense of the property 
itself the term has been held to comprise, 
irtter alia, shares and stock in companies, 
Insuraneo imlieios, patents, debentures, 
titlicH, iiegotiahle instruments, debts of all 
kinds, annuiti(‘s. trusts, legacies, rever- 
sionary Interests, and advowsoii.s. In 
<‘ontradistinctioii to ehoses in possession 
(a thing of whiidi a person has ph 5 "sical 
possession), ('s. in A. were not trans- 
ferable at common law, hut by the custom 
of niereiiants, tiie rules of equity nnd 
statute law, certain (’s. in A. became 
assignable, anil lieme it w.is that prior 
the Judiiature Act, lS7,t (Js. In A. werii 
oommoiily elussltled according to the mode 
of assigning them. t's. iii A. not being 
assignable at common law', the result was 
tliat a iici-son who purported to assign 
could not maintain an action in hi.s own 
name against the debtor. IJiit by the 
Judicature Act, 187 J, alJ Os. in A. ju'c 
made assignable by agreement in writing 
signed by the assignor, provided written 
notice is given to the debtor or trustee, 
and the assignment is absolute and not by 
way of charge. See L. A. Qoodevo, The 
Modern Caw of Personal Property, 

Cho>Sen, see Korea. 

Choshi, tn. In Japan on the E. coast of 
Nippon, 73 m. from Tokyo. The chief 
industry is flshJng, and fish oil is manu- 
factured. Pop. 36,500. 

ChofMalal, cap. of the Neuquen ter.. 


Argentina, at the Junction of the Neuquen 
and Doubii, 405 m. from Bahia Blanco. 
Altitude 2500 ft. 

Chosroes I., reigned over Persia A.n. 531 
to 570. Ills name C., or rather Khosrau, 
means ‘with a good title,’ and his wise 
and boneileent rule earned film the 
appellation of Blessed (Anushirvan). 
In 540 ho broke his peace with the 
Emperor Justinian, invaded Syria, and 
can'ied otf the inhabs. of Antioch to a new 
city called Khosrau-Autioch. In 662, 
after sueeessivo warfare against the Roma, 
in Laziea (Colcliis) and Mesopotamia, lie 
made a peace whereby the Homs, agreed 
to pay HiilKsidies but kept La,zica, whilst 
C. agreed not to persecute the Christians. 
Uniting later with the llephthalitea 
against the Turks, C. proceeded to conquer 
Bactria, and in 570 he maile Yemen a 
l*crsian dependency. This ruler w^as 
therefore a gre^at conqueror, but he was 
also a great statesman; for he introduced 
a land basis for taxation, built canals in 
Babylonia, was tolerant towards Christian 
and other sects though a convinced 
Zoroastrian, and patronised literature. 

Chosroes II. (a.d. 500- 628), was far 
inferior botli in statesmanship and 
strategy to his grandfather, C. I. Prone 
to luxury, he succeeded llnally, by his 
haughty bearing and heedless avarice and 
cruelty, in alienating the atTectiona of all 
his people and in reducing the mighty 
I’ersian empire to a state of miserable and 
desperate chaos. With the help of the 
Emperor Maurice he defeated the usurper 
Baliram Chohin m 591. Tlireo years 
later ho began war against the Christians 
ami Home, osti'ti.siblv to avenge the 
nmrdc'r of his ally, Maurice. His pre- 
I tlutory arinic' o\ erran Syria and Asia 
Minor, and his general, Shalirbaraz, 
captured Damascus and Jerusalem (614). 
Even Egypt tell a victim to Persian rule. 
Hut between 622 nnd 620 the Emperor 
Heraeliuh recovered all the recent con- 
<juests and re.stored the Holy Cross to 
Jonisalcui. C. was at».Kassinated, his 
ehlest son being proclaimed king in hi.s 
.stead. 

Chota Nagpur, div. of Hihar prov.. 
India, it includes, besides the Bnt. 
dists., .sev. sinnll native trib. states 
betw'eeii tlie valley .s of the Hs. Mahanadi 
and Son. The country is ill-watered and 
liable to drought, its highlaTuN are thiuly 
peopled and contain a Ini’ge aboriginal 
pop. Everywhere arc jungles and forests. 
Lac, rice, tea, silk, and timber are pro- 
duced. At Jlierria and in other places 
coal and iron are mined. Many of tho 
hillmcn are now I'rotestanhs. Pop. 
nearly 5,000,000. ('onsuli Bradloy-BIrt, 
Chota- Nagpore, 1910. 

Chota Udaipur, hillv native state in tho 
Gujarat states Agency, India, with a cap. 
of the same uaiiic. Area, 900 sq. m. 
Pop. 14^000. 

Chou Caraibe, see Bkazh. Cabbaor. 

Chouans, lower Hrotou word, meaniugr 
‘screech-owls.’ This name was given to 
a company "^f smumlers, who revolted 
durfng tho I . Ro volution and joined the 
Hoyalists In La Vend6<?. They were led 
by a man called Joan Cottoreau (1767-94), 
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a dealer in contraband salt, whose trade 
was ruined by the destruction of the inland 
customs. Under Ids leadership tho C. 
rarrled on a foierrilla warfare a^inst the 
Hcpublicans; his company soon grrew into 
an army which was known os La Petite 
\ 'endde. Cottereau was killed in an 
ambuscade, and his place was taken by 
Georges Ca^oudal (1771-1804). The in- 
surrection then spread through Brittany 
and tho \V. of France. The devotion of 
the Bretons and the energotio skill of 
Cadoudal made this revolt a menace to 
the republic. Tho little army had grown 
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to 10,000 men, who regarded the revolt 
almost os a holy w’ar; they were Anally 
beaten by La Hoche at Qulbcron (July 20, 
1795). Gadoudal wals imprisoned but 
escaped, and though open warfare was 
now impossible, he continued plotting; 
he was arrested and executed fn Paris, 
June 1804, with sev, others. This ended 
apy serious attemi5t at a fresh revolt. 
See also Vendee, La. 

Choudard, Pierre Jean Baptiste, str 
Desforqes. 

Choughs (Pyrrliocorax), group of the 
crow family or Corrida^. It includes sev. 
species, of whlcli the rare Comisli C. 
(Preailua graculus) is an example. They 
ore allied to the magpies and jays; the 
name is given to them in imitation of 
their cry- The species are usually black, 
with red feet, and a long, powerful yellow 
or red beak; the claw's are long and 
hooked. In diet tho C. are fniglvorous 
and Insectivorous. The Alpine Cs. (genus 
P* pw^hocorax — Linn.) differs from tho 
tme Cs. In its shorter bill, and in having 
the cheeks bare, not feathered os in the 
genus Graculus. Only one species of this 
genus is known. 

Chouquet, Adolphe Gustave (1819- 
1 88tt), Fr. musical writer, h, at Havre. He 
composed se^ light works, but is best 
known as a writer on musical hist. In 
1871 he became keeper of tho coUeotlon 
of musical Instruments at the Paris 
(>>nservatoire of Music, and he issued 
an illustrated catalogue of that collection 


In 1875. His chief worg Is 1/Hijftoire de 
la Musique draniatique en France (1873). 

Chow-chow, or Chow, Clilneso dog, 
popular in Groat Britain as a pet dog. In 
China it is killed and hung up for sale 
in tho mcat-sliops. It has a piquant 
expression, is an Intelligent companion, 
and a good house dog. Its chief pecu- 
liarity is that it has a black tongue. 
Occasionally the roof of tho mouth is also 
black. Its coat should be all of r)ne 
colour — block, red, yellow, blue, or white 
— but not in patclios. White spots on 
tho coat arc a disqualifying point. Tlio 
hair under tlic tail and under tho thighs 
is frequently of a lighter shade in tlui 
same colour. Otlier points to notice are: 
Head broad and ilat; nose moderate lr» 
length, but short tipped; nose and monlb 
black ; eyes small and dark ; ears alert and 
carried erect and well over tho eyes; 
neck broad and Annly set; legs strong, 
bony, and perfectly straight; feet round 
and cnt-llke; chest broad and deep. The 
C. has a deep ruff round the neck, and a 
hairy, full tail, curlejl over tho l>ack. It 
weighs from 46 to 55 lb. 

Chree, Charles (1860"1028). Scottish 
scientist, b. in Forfarshire ami educate* 1 
at Aberdeen and (’aml)ridge Univs.. 
gaining the highest honours in both, lu 
1890 he w'ivs appointed a fellow in re- 
search at Cambridge. He soon achieved 
great distluction in the study of tcrrostrlni 
magnetism and atmospheric electricity, 
in which he became* a recognised authority. 
Was super in tcudeut at Kow* Observatory 
from 1893 till 1925, during which period 
that observatory was developed into one 
of the best in tho w’orld. Among hla 
many honours and awards wore the James 
Watt medal in 1905, the Hughes medal 
in 1919, aw^arded by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers and the Iloyal Society 
respectively. Fub TerrcMrial Magnetism. 
G91-) besides numerous papers on that 
and allied subjects. 

Chrestien, Florent (1541-96) Fr. satirical 
poet, b. at Orleans. One of tho co-authors 
of tho Satyre Mdniypde (I. >9 4), dii*ected 
against tlie League. A composer of 
Lat. verso and a good lieilciiist. ho was 
chosen as tutor to the prince do B^arn, 
afterw’ards Honry IV. 

Chrestomathy (Gk., good learning) 
collection of tho host extracts from any 
author or authors, with notes. The term 
is especially applied to such a compilation 
In a foreign language, viz. a Hebrew C. 
Tho best ono of modern times is G. Paris's 
Chrestotnnfhie du moycn age (1908). 

Chretien (or Chrestien) de Troye^ most 
famous of Fr. medieval poets. Ho was 
b. at Champagne, but unfortunately there 
aro but few exact details with regard to 
his life. There Is also a dlfforenoo of 
opinion os to the dates of his poems. At 
tho command of MArlo, countess of 
Champagne, ho wrote Le Chevalier de la 
Charette, and he wrote Jje Conte du GraaU 
or Perceval^ for Philip, eount of Flanders. 
This prince was regent for the young king 
Philip Augustus from 1180 to 1182, and 
as C. says the story of the Grail was tho 
best tale told au cart roial, we Imve reason 
to believe that it was written during tho 
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retrency. It is thought that the probable 
time of his litoraiy activity was between 
the years 1150 and 1182, when his patron, 
Oount Philip, fell into disgrace at court. 
There are a few of C.’s poems extant, 
most of them dealing with Arthurian 
legends. There also exists a poem 
entitled Guillaume d’Angletcrre which is 
supposed to have been written by him, 
but it is a matter of debate. Prof, 
Fbrstcr claims it as a genuine article, 
but Gaston Paris does not accept the 
statement, llis poems enjoyed great 
popularity, and the three favourites were 
fJrec. Yvairif and Perceval. Ills style 
of writing is easy and graceful, and he is 
also analytic and dramatic, but he has 
no great depth of thought or power of 
characterisation. His MSS. are the 
earliest Artiiurian romances that we 
Ijossess. See A. C. L. Brown, Iwain, 1 003 ; 
T. P. CJross and W. A. Nitze, I^ncelot and 
Gucncrere, 1930; F. W. Thompson, The 
IClucidation , A Prologue to the Conte del 
(iraal, 1931; A. Micha, La Tradition 
manvacriie ties ronians dr Chretien de 
'J'royes, 1939. 

Chrism (Gk. xpicr/ma, a substance ii.sed 
in anointing, from to anoint), and 

ermsecratt'd olive oil mixed with balm, 
used by the Rom. Catholic Church for 
anointing in certain sacraincnts; in the 
Orthodox Chu ^.h la mixed with spices. 
Children were anointed before being 
baptised. 

Cbrisome, robe presented to infants 
uhen baptised m tlje Rom. Catholic 
fnith, to symbolise innocence. It repre- 
sents the original C. clotli which used to 
be placed on the head to prevent the 
chrism oil being rubbed otf. A C. child 
is one who dies within a montli after 
baptism, in which case the C. is used as 
a shroud. 

Christ, transliteration of the Gk. 
anointed, from xp***''. nnolnt, usually 
with the definite article ‘the anointed one, 
the Christ,* and used in the Sentuagint 
version of the O.T. to translate the Heb. 
Mashiyah^ Messiah, the anointed one, a 
word which to the Jews of latter times 
Implied the great earthlv King who would 
restore their kingdom and free them from 
the subjection in which they were held 
{see Mr-fisiAii). While in the O.T. the 
word is used in the LXX. not always 
with this signifU^ancc of a Mes-sianic 
coming, in the N.T. it always refers to 
the claim of Jesus, to fullil the Messianic 
prophecies, but in a spiritual sense us the 
bringer to mankind of a spirit/iinl kingdom 
and of freedom from the subjection not 
to earthly rulers, but to sin. C. is thus 
properly a title of Jomis, tho Lord, 
(Kvptos) Jesus, the Christ (^Xpiards). When 
He asks His disciple, ‘Whom think yo 
that I am ? * Peter answ ers, ‘ Tho Christ.' 
The high priest asks Him if He is 'the 
Christ.* In the beginning of the earliest 
certain Christian document that wo pos- 
sess, the first epistle of St. Paul to the 
Tbossalonians, most probably not later 
than A.n. 62, the Church is addressed as In 
‘the Lord Jesus Christ.’ It may bo noted 
that ‘Christ,* alone with ‘Jesus* or ‘Lord 
Jesus,* Is far more frequent in the Epistles 

E.E. ^ 


and Acts than in the Gospels. From tlu* 
earliest time it is tho spiritual Messianic 
side of Jesus’ mission that is stressed, and 
It Is plain how tho name of His followers 
should liave been from the first ‘ Christians ’ 
(XpKTTiai'ot). Tho first letters of the name 
in Gk., \l*. formed tho monogram of 
Constantine’s laJtiarum, and have always 
remained a favourite symbol in Chris- 
tian art. See also Ji*:suB Christ and 
Messiah. 

Christ, Disciples of, or Campbellites. 
religious sect founded by Alexander 
Campbell (1788-1866). They do not 
have any creeds or confessions, they taki; 
their religious ideas direct from the N.T.. 
and baiitiso by total immersion. In the 
U.S.A. they have grown into an iunucntiul 
body. 

Christadelphians ((Uc. ‘brethren of 
Christ*). A religious community foundeii 
by Dr. John Thomas {b. in London in 
1804) but claiming to hold tho doctrine^ 
of primitive Christianity. They believe 
in the unity of God; In Jesus Christ the 
son of God, who died as a .sacritleo that 
men might have life; in immortality as a 
conditional gift to be bestowed at tbc 
resurrection b£ the dead at the return of 
Christ to e^^tablish a universal kingdom 
upon earth. They believe the centre of 
gov. wiU be in Palestine with Jerusalem 
as cap. See J. Thomas, Elpis Israel, 1 859 ; 
R. Roberts, Chrisiemlirtn Astray, 1881, 
J. Carter, God's Way, 1947. 

Christ Church (Lat. JEdes Christ i, 
popularly called ‘The House’), college 
of Oxford Univ., England, and tho largest 
collegiate foundation in Oxford. It was 
commenced by Cardinal Wolsey in 1525, 
on tho site of the priory of St. Frideswide. 
w'hich \V^o1ho\ had suppressed on Pope 
Clement VII. .s authority, for tho purpose 
of founding a college. The church of 
St. Frideswide became both the cathedral 
of the diocese of Oxford and tho college 
chapel. The college w'as first calle<l 
Cardinal College, and on tho fall of Wolsev, 
Henry VIII. suppres.sed the name and 
called it Henry VIII.’s College. In 1546 
the foundation was est-ah. as it now 
exists, consisting of a dean, wlio is head 
of the college and dean of the c'atheilral. 
six canons, tho cathedral staff, and tin- 
‘students,* the fellows (senior stiulent,«»^ 
and scholars. Five of the canons aiv 
univ. profs.; tho duties of a college dean 
arc performed by two of the fellows called 
censors. Wolsey began tho buildings and 
in 1665 Dr. John Fell completed many of 
them, though the cloisters Wolsey had 
designed WT*ro never built. The great 

? rateway begun bv W'olsiw was finished 
»y Dr. Fell ami dc'^igued by W^ron; 
it eontelns the givat bell called Big Tom 
(St. Thomas of Cnnt<‘rbury), which came 
originally from Osney Abbey. The first 
quadrangle, tho largest in Oxford, is 
called the ‘Tom Quad.* The Peokwater 
Quadrangle is named from a hall that 
ouee occupied tho site, and the small 
CaDtorbury Quadrangle is called ufter 
the Canter!*ury College, built in 1363, 
which vani8itL<d in Wolsey *s foundatiou. 
Tho Btairoase leading to the hall Is roofed 
with one of the most beautiful examples 

X 
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of fan vaultiner* iutei'entin^ for its late date, seized by Ethelwold (A.-S. Chron.). 
1640. The hall is the finest In Oxford, About 1095 It was partially rebuilt and 
and boasts some splendid portraits; endowed by Ranulph Flambard, bishop of 
mno^ tliem are Holbein’s ‘Henry VIII.,’ Durham. It contains the poet yhelley’s 
W olsoy, and others of the many distin- monument and many others of interest. 
Kuished former members of the collefire. The ruins, of a Norman castle, built by 
The library contains a very valuable col- Richard do Red vers in Henry I.’s rei^a, 
lotion of books, also Wolsey’s cardinal’s are close to the church. The bor. was 
hat. The cathedral is small and cruel- first summoned to send representatives 
form. There are traces of Saxon work, to Parliament in 1307. Pop. 0000. 
but in 1160 it was restored and made Christchurch, lanarest city of the Is. of 
Norman. Wolsey altered it considerably. Now Zealand, was intended from the 
and Sir Gilbert Scott restored the E. end outset to be the cap. of the prov. dlst. of 

Canterbury. It Is situated on the Avon 
and Heathcote Rs. and extoufls from the 
hills of Hanks Peninsula to the sou. 
While the industrial and business areas 
and most of the residential dists. ore on 
level land, there are many hillside 
suburbs and setiside resorts. The Avon 
and Heathcote Rs. are small slow-flowiinj 
streams, ideal for rowing In the upper 
reaches and for small pleasure eraft by the 
sea. C. la known as the ‘Garden City’ 
of New Zealand, bcln^ celebrated for tlie 
many fine parks and o;a'!n spaces, boule- 
vards and riverside reservaa. Canterbury 
Univ. Colloure iiielndes an entflnoerluK 
school with a world famous reputation. 
The Anglican (cathedral in the centre of 
the city (Cathedral Sciuare) La one of the 
finest buildings of the kind in the S. 
hemisphere. The museum contains many 
exhibitAS of interest, including the bones 
of the moa (f/.v. ). Tin* largest of the many 
parks, known as Hagley Park, comprises 
just under 500 ao. The (dty, os the com- 
mercial centre of the rich Canterbury 
Plains, is higldv industrialised and 
contains many mdiiatries connected with 
both primary and secondary proiiuction. 
It is rapidly becciming the chief mannfiic- 
tnring centre of New Zealand bccaiwo of 
the unlimited facilities for expansion, the 
wide streets and liighways radiating in all 
directions, and the fine municipally 
owned aerodrome on the outskirts of the 
city, Dyttelton, the port of C., is 
approached by road and rail, the latter 
being a dlro<;t route through the tunnel 
ill the nineteenth century. The building in the hills to the port only 7 m. from the 
contains specimens of every Eng. style, heart of the city. tunnel road is 
There Is a fine Jacobean pulpit. The planned to give the city additional access 
nave roof is woodwork, and ttio clioir is to the port. Hop. of the city (metro- 
roofed with fan tracery in .stone. There politan area) 164,000. 
are some beautiful windows by Sir E. Christening, see Dautism. 

Burne Jones, some fourteenth -century Christian, term applied to a follower of 
glass, and a curious DuU-h window by Christ. According to Acts xi. ‘26, ‘the 
Abraham van Ling, 1 630. The cathedral disciples were called (’hnstians first in 
contains many interesting tombs, and the Antioch.’ that is about the year 43. The 
shrine of St. Frideswlde has been dis- word only oemirs in two other places in 
covered and reconstructed. Between the the Bible (Acts xxvi. 28, and 1 Peter iv. 
college and the meadows runs the famous 16). It Is probable that it was not 
Broad Walk planted and laid out by used by the disciples themselves, but 
Dr. John Fell In 1670. was a contemptuous iiickname given 

ChrUtohuroh* tn., Hampsliirc, England, by their enemies (c/. Tacitus, Anna*, xv. 
situated at the Junction of the Avon 44). According to Baur, the name must, 
and Stour, on the edge of the New Forest, by Its derivation in ianu^, have sprung up 
close to Bournemouth. It possesses a ttrst among the Roms., not among the 
beautiful church, the priory oHorch of the Gks. The name could not have originated 
Holy Trinity, aKcrucifonn ediheo, without among the Jews, who c^led the disciples 
the central tower, and having a Perpen- Nazarenes and GalUeaml and would not 
dlculer tower at the W. end. The nave have given them a name which meant 
and trane^te are mainly Norman. The ‘followers of the Anointed.’ The early 
priory of C. (s mentioned in Saxon docu- Cs. were sometimes called CAregtiani, 
ments as Twineham, -and in 901 it was by a mistaken derivation of the word 
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from xpr/vToy, good, instoad of xpC^iv, to 
anoint. 

Christian, name pf nev. kings of Den* 
mark and Norway: 

Christian I. (1448-81), h. 1426. He was 
also king of Sweden (1457-71), and was 
elected duke of Schleswig-Holstein (1460). 
He founded the univ. of Copenhagen in 
1478. 

Christian JI. (1513-59), b. 1481, king 
of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, son 
of King John of Norway and Denmark 
and Christina of Saxony, married Isabella 
of Burgundy. On his accession the 
Swedes refused him as king, and headed 
by Sten Sture held out against him for 
some time, but were finally defeated at 
Upsala, 1520. After the heads of the 
nation had sworn fealty, he gave a banquet 
and had most of his guests seized ond 
imprisoned. About eight 3 ''two persons 
were executed or drowned by his order 
the following day (the Stockholm mas- 
sacre). Sweden rcvoltx*d succcKsfiillj', 
while his 85*^81(5111 of taxation made him 
hated in Norway and Denmark. Jutland 
revolted and gave the Danish crown to 
Duke Frederick of Holst/Cin in 1523. 
After a long struggle C!. was (compelled 
to surrender to King Frederick in 1532, 
and was kept in solitary eoiirtncjment for 
tw’ent 5 ^ -seven years, llis passion tor his 
mistress, a Dutch .kI J of th(' people named 
Dyveke, has ad<ie(t greally to hn iin- 
popul(mt 5 , but he was posM‘sscd oi gieat 
energy', courage, and patriotism, lie di<‘d 
in 1559. 

Christian ///. (1535-59), h. 1503. 

During his reign lie witnessed the com- 
pletion of the Dutheraii Iteformatioii. 

Christian 11’, (1588-1648), b. in 

Fredriksborg, Zealand, in 1577. In 
1611-13 he waged war with Oustavns 
Adolphus of Sweden, wliich terminated 
in the peace of KnOn (i. During the 
Thirty' Years war he sulTered defeat in 
1626 from Tilly at Jjutler-am-Barcnbergo 
and Jutland w’as raided by the enemy ’^> 
troops. He again f ought with Sweden 
from 1643 to 1645, and by tlie peace of 
Brdmsebro was obligt'd to yield a great 
port of his ter. around the Sound, C. IV. 
wajB, however, a just and broad-minded 
king, and w'on great popularity among his 
subjects for hi.s attempts to emancipate 
the i>eaHaiiti*y. He was energetic in 
promoting commerelal enterprise and 
encouraged Rciciiee and industry. Ho 
founded Christiania, the present (^ap. of 
Norway, in 1624 (now named Oslo). 

Christian V. (1670-99), b. 1616, was 
the first king of the Oldenburg dynasty. 
During his reign Denmark ac(iiijred the 
is. of St. Thomas and St. .John in the W. 
Indies. 

Christian VI. (1730-46), b. about 1699. 

Christian VI J. (1766-1808), b. 1699. 
son of Frederick V. He was a man of 
weak intellect, and rule was exercised by 
his roinlsters, Stnieusee and BcrusturlX. 
His wife. Caroline Matilda, sister of.Oeorgo 
111, of England, and his eon, Frederick, 
acted as regents from 1784 till his doatli, 

ChrisHan VIII, (1839-48), b, 1786. 

ChrUiian IX, (1863-1906), b. 1818, 
He is closely connected by marriage with 


many of the thrones of Europe. His 
daughter, Alexandra, married King Ed- 
ward VII. of England; another, Dagmar, 
married Tsar Alexander III.; while his 
second son, Ceorge, became king of 
Oreoce (1863). In 1864 C. lost Schleswig- 
Holstein in war with Austria and Prussia. 
He has been succeeded by BYederick 

vni. 

Chri.<ttian X (1870- 1947), baptised with 
the additional names Carl BYcdcrik 
Albert Alexander Vilhelm, king of Den- 
mark and Iceland, was b. at Charlotten- 
lund bept. 26, 1870; son oi Prince 

Frederik, later Frederlk VIIl., and of 
Princess Louise of Sweden and Norway'. 
He matriculated in 1889, joined the army, 
and rose to be major-general. He marrie(l 
.\lcxandriue, du(;hcss of Mccklenburg- 
Schwerin, in 1898; in 1906 he became 
crown prince; and ho succeeded to the 
throne of Denmark and its dei)endencies 
on the death of his father. May 14, 1912. 
The chief features of his reign have been: 
the co-operation (beginning with the 
meeting at Malmo in Sweden, Dtic. 18, 
1914) of Sweden, Norway', and Denmark, 
as neutrals during the B'irst World War, 
the enfranchisement of women as part 
of a new const itutmn granted in 1915; 
the erection of Iceland into a separate 
kingdom undcir the .same head on Dec. I, 
1919; and the re-ac*quisitioTi oi N. Slesvig 
from Germany nt tlie end of the w'lir. 
During his resign he made a number of 
visits to his other kingdom ot loolaud, and 
he also went to Greenland, being the first 
Danish monarch to do so. It was a cause 
1 (»i grief to him that the .\ It lung and Gov. 

: of Iceland should have de<*ided to sever 
I tlu‘ bonds between t he Ic(dan(iio people 
laud Denmark. When, however, an 
I Icelandic republic was deelared in 1944, 
he sent the Ic;elaiidie Gov'. a generous 
mc'^sage of goodwill. C. will he remem- 
bered by the Danish people for the 
(‘ourago with which he upheld his people’s 
rights during the perilous years of the 
Ger. (nieupatiou. On .\pril 9, 1940, in 
face of the Ger. ultimatum stating that if 
Denmark resisted (ier. invasion, Danisli 
cities would bo bombed, lie gave way on 
the advice of his Prime Minister (Dr. 
Stauning) and of his foreign minister 
(Dr. Munch) and no I'e.sistanco was made. 
So fur as he was able he m»iiitam<5d a show 
of indepeudeucx' in his relations with the 
Gers., but he (’oiitinued on the throne on 
sufferance. Nevertheless be jirovided in 
his person a rallying point for Danish 
patriotism and sentiinent. and the fervour 
W'ith which he waa acclaimed w'Jien he 
appeared in public bore witness to his 
popularity with his snbiects. which never 
waned. 

Christian, Prince, Frederick Christian 
Charles Augustus Ui'31-1917), prince ot 
.Schlcawlg-^lol8tfin'^^ouderburg, was b. 
Jail. 22, 1831, son of Duke Christian 
August. After his marriage. Prince C. 
become a general of the Brit. Army, and 
high steward of Windsor Park, where he 
had Ills reelJenoe, Cumberland Lodge. 
In 1866 ho uarried Princess Holotia 
Augusta Victoria, b, 1846 and d. June 9, 
1923, the third daughter of the late Queen 
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Victoria, rcDowned for her philanthropic 
work with regard to hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Their eldest son. 
Prince Christian Victor, was killed during 
the Boer war, 1900. He d. at Schomberg 
House, Pall Mall, Oct. 28, 1917 

Christian Brothers, Horn. Catholic 
institut/O, founded at Waterford, co. 
Kilkenny, Ireland, in 1802, by Kdmuud 
Ignatius Ilico. llico had resided in that 
city as a merchant since 1780, and his pity 
had been excited by the deplorable state 
of ignorance and vice in which the poor 
lived. In 1803 a monastery w'as built for 
the school by the citizens of Waterford. 
Rice received the support of tlie bishop of 
Waterford, and was before long asked to 
open houses of the institute in many tus. 
of Ireland. There are now 200 schools of 
the C. B. in Ireland, England, Australia, 
India, and N. America. In 1820 they 
were granted a constitution by the Holy 
See, and confirmed as a religions institute 
of the Rom. Catholic Church. When the 
Irish national system of education was 
estab. (1831 ), the C. B. for a time accepted 
the nant by placing their schools under 
the Board, but they later withdrew from 
the connection as they could not separate 
secular from religions teaching. The 
title has erroneously been given to the 
Brothers of the Christian S(!hools, a 
brotherhood of laymen bound by three 
religious vows, founded by the Abb6 J. B. 
(le la yallc for the education of the poor, 
in France (1684). The training college 
estab. at Rbeims in 1685 \ms the first of its 
kind in the world. There are now, in all 
ports of the world, about 300,000 pupils 
of tlio brotherhood. The system of ele- 
mentary education given by these Fr. 
schools was adopted by Rico in drawing 
up the rules for his Irish institute. 

Christian Catholic Church, see under 
Downs, JOtlN ALEXA.N1)ER. 

Chrbtian Connection, sect for handing 
together Christians wlio have no definite 
creed. They tako^ the Bible as the 
foundation of their* belief and conduct. 
They were founded in America in the early 
part of the nineteenth ceutury. Their 
views are much the same as those set out 
by Cfiiillingworth in his The neligion of 
^otestanta a Safe Way to Salvation^ 1638. 

Christian Endeavour. The Christian 
Endeavour (C. E.) moveiucut originated 
in \\UIIiston Congregational Church, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. in 1881. It was 
formed by Dr. Francis E. Clark, who later 
became the first world president. The 
movement was formed to hold and train 
voung Chri.stians in and for the Church. 
Its motto ‘For Christ and the Church’ 
indicates its supreme purpose. The 
success of the first society led to the 
extension of the movement in other 
churches, not only in America but 
throughout the w'orld. While its em- 
phasis is upon the devotional life, it seeks 
to train young people to apply tiioir faith 
to every osp^ of life; thus, through its 
weekly topics, it focuses attention upon 
the missionary spheres and (Jhristlan 
citizenship. Its work is Interdenomina- 
tional, not undenominational, and is 
found In all the evangelical denominations 


of the Church, where it enloya full recog- 
nition. It is International, having been 
estab. In Canada (1863), India (1883), 
China (1885), Great Britain (1887), S. 
Africa (1887), Australia (1888), Franco, 
Spain, Burma (1888), Turkey (1889), 
Sweden (1890), Jamaica, New Zealand 
(1891), Japan (1893), Germany, Switzer- 
land (1894), etc. In each country the 
work is controlled by a national C. E. 
union, which has local unions to cover its 
constituency. The whole is co-ordinated 
in the world’s C. E. Union. While the 
local society is pledged In its first loyalty 
to the church with w^hich it is attached, 
its fellowship extends to all similar 
societies. Societies are graded according 
to ago groups, thus its membership 
reaches from childliood to riper years. As 
the pioneer of Christian youth w’ork it is 
still virile and active throughout the world . 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting, founded in 1698 by four laymen. 
Lord Guilford, Sir Humphrey Mack- 
worth, Mr. Justice Hook, and Col. Ck)l- 
chester, and one parson, Dr. Tiiomas 
Bray (q.v.), who mot, probably in Hook’s 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, to discuss 
provision of church schools in London 
pars., the catechising of the children of the 
poor, the conversion of Quakers, and Dr. 
Bray’s acbemo for promoting religion in 
the plantations (colonies). 'rUe directing 
mind was that of Bray (1658-1730), 
rector of Sheldon, near Birmingham, oiio 
of the most far-sighted clmrchmcu of ins 
age. Appointed commissary to Marv- 
land by Compton, bishop of Birmingham, 
ho estab. lending libraries in that sottle- 
rnent and, later, at home. As a result of 
his preoccupation witli tho eccles. alTairs 
of Maryland, he drafted ^4 General Plan 
of the ConstitntioJi of a Protestant Congre- 
gation or Society for Propagating Chrishan 
Knowledge. This document Is preserved 
in tho library of Sion College. Bray’s 
original scheme contemplated a ’congre- 
gation pro Propaganda Fide* a society 
incorporated by royal charter, consisting 
of clergy and laymen who ‘should meet 
and consult upon the best means ami 
methods of promoting religion and 
learning in any part of His Majesty’s 
plantations abroad’; to supply ami 
support a missionary clergy; and to 
estab. parochial libraries throughout tho 
plantations; and further, in order to 
arrest ‘the terrible decay of religion in this 
kingdom,’ they were to provide clerical 
lending libraries in mrkt. tns. and ‘set 
up cateclietical schools for the education 
of poor children in reading and writing ami 
especially in tho principles of tho Christian 
religion.’ This was an ambitions project 
and, aft(‘r Bray’s return from Maryland, 
it was evident that tho work was more 
than a single society could cope with; and 
the result was that, while the S.P.C.K. 
continued to work wilSi no restrictive 
charter, a separate society for the propa- 
gation of tho gospel In foreign parts was 
founded In 1701, with a royal charter. 
To both societies, founded by Bray, tho 
Anglican Communion owes a groat debt. 

As a church publishing society the 
S.P.C.K. exercised great Infiuenoe in 
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moiildinpr clerical npiniotj in the period 
when Convocation was supprcRsecl, for in 
tluH activity it stood alone, thouf^h it was 
not at that time enf?aged in publishitiR: in 
the modern sense, bnt In selecting small 
pnb. boohs and pamphlets of proved 
worth and buying up large sto<3kB for 
distribution to members and for sale to 
the public and also in acquiring the rights 
of publication. Among the earliest works 
thus circulated were Bray’s A Discourse 
upon the Jiapiismal Covenant and tlio 
controversial pami)hlcts of George Keith, 
ai convert from QuakerisTii. The society 
also pub. tracts addressed to particular 
classes of the pop.: The Ilusbandman*8 
Spiritual Cowpainon, The Christian 
Soldier, Serious AdrAce and Warning to 
Servants, more especialln those of the 
Xobilitg and (ieniry. But its prin. 
publications were cheap reprints of 
standard works by Anglican divines — 
Burnet, Hopkins, J^owtli, and others — 
particularly those bearing upon the 
prayer-book and catechism, the primary 
])urpose of the society being didactic. 
To this day the S.P.C.K. is regarded 
primarily in terms of its publishing dept, 
for it publishes, over not only its own 
imjarint bnt that of the Church Historical 
fcsociety, hooks of flr.st-rate theological anp 
historical scholarship; it also supplies 
\ernacnlar pi\>.;,<r for the church 

overseas; and it operates fifty bookshops 
in all parts of the world. But this limited 
viewpoint ignores mucli of the society’s 
hist. It was the originator of the cliarity 
eehool movement in the eighteenth, 
011(1 of tho National Society for I'ro- 
inoting Iloligiriiis Kducation in the early 
nineteenth century. It was a pioneer in 
the foundation of (diurch training collegers 
at home and overseas. It endows 
scholamhips, stmlentslijps, and bursaries 
in many lands. Umici’ the icgis of Uie 
society are the School of Kng. Chuivh 
Music, the Religious Drama Society, and 
the Clmrch of Knglund Films Commission. 
It sponsored missionary work in S. India 
(taken over by the S.J^(^K. in 1 S'i.'i), lljis 
financed the training of medical mis- 
sionaries for all tlic missionary societies 
of tho (’hurch of Kngland ; and it has 
helped to endow oversea bishoprics. 

Christian Science, name given by Mrs. 
Mary Baker Eddy (lS21-linO) to a 
HVfitcm of mctajihyHlcnl lien ling ha^ed on 
the Seriptures, tho divine Drincipki of 
which Mrs. lOddy declares slie discovered 
in 1866, and later elucidated and gave to 
tho world in tho textbook of the O. H. 
movement. Science and Health uHth Key 
to the Scriptures. This remarkable vol., 
which is Mrs. Eddy’s prin. Mork, was first 
pub. in 1875. Science and Health is said 
80 to illuminate the Scriptures as to enable 
those who understand It to repeat in a 
degree at least tlie healing and regenerat- 
ing works of tho prophets and of Jesus 
and the apostles. C. S. accepts the first 
chapter and tho first five verses of the 
second chapter of Genesis ns ropresenting 
the true acoonni of creation, the account 
beginning at tlie sixth verso of tho second 
chapter being regarded as untrue. C. 8. 
accepts Ohrlst Jeeiis as the Saviour of 


the world from sin, sickness, and deatli, 
and the Way-shower to eternal life. It 
distinguishes between Jesns of Nazareth, 
the son of Mary, and tho Clirist, the 
spiritual Son of God. In her Message to 
The Mother Church for 1001, Mrs. Eddy 
wrote: ‘The Christ was Jesus’ spiritual 
selfliood ; therefore Christ existed prior to 
Jesus, who said, “Before Abraham was, I 
am.*” Jesus, the only iinmaoulate, was 
horn of a virgin mother, and Christian 
Science explains that mystic saying of the 
Master as to his dual pt^rsonulity, or tho 
spiritual and material Christ Jesus, 
called in .^’cTipturo tho .Son of God 
and tho Son of man— explains it as 
referring to ills eternal spiritual self- 
hood and his temporal manhood. In 
tho first chapter of (jcnesis it is declared 
that man is made in the image and 
likeness of God. Christ Jeaus’ state- 
ment, “that which is born of the Spirit 
is spirit’’ (John iii. 6) conforms to this. 
The world in general, however, has ac- 
cepted the second or false aticount of the 
creation of man from tlie dust of the 
ground. Christian Science claims to teach 
men how to overcome the false sense arul 
replace It with the truth which Christ 
Jesus said would make men free.’ C. 
declares that (Jod is Spirit, that He is 
good, and that He is the only creator. 
This being the case, only tho spiritual 
and the good are real and eternal. Th<‘ 
spiritual and good being all, th(*re is 
in reality no place for evil, sin, disease, 
and death. Therefore tho latter have 
only a supposititious existence. C. S. 
does not deny that evil seems real, 
bnt maintains that this seeming dis- 
appears in the proportion that tho truth, 
which destroys error, is apprehended. 
Tho application and effect of this exact, 
.spiritual thinking C. S. declares to bo that 
which Jesus moaut when Ho stild, ‘Ye 
shall know tlie truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.' C. S. healing, according 
to its adherents, is brought about by the 
operation of Truth in human coiisciousne.'-’^ 
and not, as some believe, by mental 
suggestion, psycliotherapy, or other form 
of lininan will-power. 

The first C. S. chun'h was organised m 
Boston, Mn.ssachusctts in l.ST'J. From 
this beginning, C. S. has circled the globe 
with a chain of churches niinihcnug over 
3000 branch churches and i acieties as well 
as univ. organisations. C. S. organi- 
sations may now )>e found in every country 
ol the civilised world. At tlie head of 
these Is The Mother Church in Boston, of 
which Mrs. Jlddy was the first pastor, and 
in later years the ]>nstor emeritus. All 
C. S. churches arc branches of this Mother 
Church, officially kiiowui as Tho First 
Clmrch of Christ, Scltuitist. The affairs 
of The Mother Church are administered 
by a board of directors of five members. 
Tho duty of the (Urcctorn is to administer 
tho affairs of the denoiiilnaiion under the 
by-laws framed by Mrs. Eddy. This 
autliorlty is vested in them by sex^tion 
6 of Artich 1 of the Churoh Manual as 
follows: *Tnc business of The Mother 
Church shall be transacted by its Christian 
Science Board of Directors.* N o adequate 
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estimate of the number of Christian sion, and a wonderful exaltation of human 
Seientists in the world to-day Is obtain- naturo: whilst a personal enjoyment of 
able, but in 193t> there were 21 13 churches the highest dijynity and bliss of which 
and 209,000 comimiuicants in the II.S.A., humanity Is capable in the favour and 
and to-day The First Church of Christ, fellowship of God for ever, is to be at- 
yclentist, in 13aston, claims to have 333 tuined by faith In Jesus Christ. , 

branch cliurches and societies in Great Tho indissoluble connection between 
Britain and Ireland. There are over 8000 faith and salvation arises from tho divine 
pnictitionors throughout the W’orld who appointment, but secures a moral 
give their entire time to C. S. healing, harmony, as it provides for bringing 
Many remarkable cures have been attrlb- Into operation — in accordance with tho 
iited by its adherents to C. S. wdio claim intellectual and moral nature of man — 
that these cures liave liioludod diseases of most powerful and excellent motives 
and deformities considered bj-^ the medical for all that is morally good, tho partakers 
profession to he incurable. of salvation being thus tittod for the 

Tho pubs, of tho movement issued by fellowship of Him into whoso favour they 
the C. S. Publishing Swiety, Boston, are rccKMved; and as it prevents tlio 
Massachusetts, include periodicals in possibility any of tlioiii taking to them- 
variouH languages besides 7'he Christian selves, or giving to others, the glory of 
Science Monitor {dfiily). jS'cc Sybil Wilbur, that salvation, which they really owe to 
The Life of Mory Baker Kday, 1907; L. Christ, ami which they must therefore 
Poweil. Mary Baker KdiJy : A J.ifc-size aacribe to Christ, ns God is a God of truth. 
Portrait, 1930; 1. Tomlinson, years and trntli must reign in the kingdom of 

with Mary Baker Eddy, 1945; C. Smith, heaven. 

Historical Sketches from the Life of Mary Salvation is ascribed by all Cliristlnns 
Baker Eddy and the History of Christian to the grace of God. Tlie mission of 
Science, 1st series, 1934, 2nd series, 1930, (Midst was an act of supreme grace; 
and The Story of Christian Science fVar- and all must be ascribed to grace for which 
time Arii cities Ph1U~lU4H, 1947; hooka .we aro indebted to CUirist. Tho doctrine 
by Mary Baker Kdtly (r/.r.); and H. A. L. of grace is a part of the system of C. on 
Fisher, Our A>i/> Religion, 1929, con- which important differences subsist. But 
taining a bibliography. by Christians generally, tho personal 

Christiania. Sec Oslo. relation of the believer to Christ, and his 

Christianity. The whole system of C. faith In Christ, are ascribe*! to the Holy 
may be regarded as having its foundation Ghost or Spirit of God, tho third person 
in the doctrine of the Existence of one of the God-head, and so to the grace of 
(iod. {See Tukism.) Next to this may God. 

iHJ placed the doctrines of the Fall of Bibliography (modern only): A. (i. 
Man. Man is represented as involved in Bouquet, Is Christianity the Final 
misery by sin (q.r .) — original and actual — Religion f, 1921 ; ti. B. Foster, ('hristianity 
and every individual of the human race as in its Modern Expression, 1921; J. H. 
incapacitated for tho service and fellow- Jowett. God — Oiir (Contemporary, 1922; 
ship of God, obnoxioiLH to the displeasure R. Faithfull, The Word of Christ, 1923; 
of God. and liable to punishment in a R. G. l*arson>s and A. S. Peako (ed.), .-In 
future and eternal stat-e of being. And Outlincof Christianity, W)'i(i\C.Vtovo,Ckrist 
here we may regard the doctrine of the and Siwiety, 192S; W. R. Inge, (^hristian 
.Atonement {fj.r.) as next claiming our Ethics and Moral Problems, 1930; W. 
attention — a doctrine taught in all the Temple, Christian Faith and Life, 1931; 
sacrifices ^ACKIFICK) of the patriarchal A. Schweitzer, Christianity and the 
and Jewish dispensations, as well as by Religions of the W orld, 1932; A. C. 
the words of inspircil teachers. Man Hcadlam, C’^riaf/aa 1934 ; H. G. 

being utterly incapable of effecting his Wood, Christianity and Civilisation, 
own deliverance from sin and misery, E. W. Barnes, The Rise of Christianity, 
(iod sent His Son to save sinners, to *leliver 1947 ; W. A. L. Elmslie, How Came Our 
them from hell, to make them holy, and Faith. 1948. For other and older works 
partakers of the eternal joy and glory arc bibliography to CnuRrii. 
of heaven. Christiansborg, former Danish fort and 

By those who regard CMirist as merely settlement on the Gold Coast near Accra 
human, atonement or reconciliation w'lth (g.v.). It was ceded to Groat Britain by 
God i.s made to depend on the repentance the Danes in 1840. The fort Is the official 
of man as Its Immediate cause, w^hilst tho ro-sidence of tho governor of the Gold 
life and death of Christ are represented Coast. 

as merely an example to us of obedience, Christiansfeld, tn. In Jutland, Denmark, 
virtue, and piety in tlie most tiTlng Pop, 770. 

circumstances; the doctrines of a pro- Christianeted, cap. of the formerly Dan- 
pltiatory sacrlflce, a substitutionary W. Indian Is. of St. ('mix which was sold 
obedience, and an imputed righteousness, to tho U.S.A. in 1917. Pop. 0000. 
with all that form part of the same system Christlansund, seaport on W. oofhst of 
falling completely and even necessarily Norway. 

to the ground. These doctrines, however, Christie* Alexander (]l807-60), Scottish 
are all consief^ntly maintained in con- painter. He was 6. ia Edinburgh, and 
nection with the doctrine of tho Trinity studied painting imde^ Sir Wm. Allan, 
and the generally recselved doctrine as to He was made director of the ornamental 
the person of Christ. The very inoar- dept, of tho school or Art in 1845, and an 
nation of the Son of Ood is regarded as a associate of the Royal Academy In 1848. 
glorious display of the divine condeeoen- His best-known picture is *An Incident 
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In the History of the Great Plague/ and 
be also illustrated the Abbotsford ed. 
of Scott's Bride ofLammertnoor. 

Christie, James Elder (1847-1914), artist 
of the Glasgow school. He was b. in 
Fifcsliire, Scotland, and studied at the 
Paisley Art School and also at the Royal 
Academy. In 1874 he journeyed to 
London, and in 1877 won a gold medal 
at the Royal Academy for historical 
painting. His bcst*known pictures are 
•Pied Piper of Hamelin* (1881), ‘Blind 
Grannie* (1886), ‘The Four Maries* (1889), 
'Hallowe'en* (1892), ‘Bonnie Kilmcny’ 
(1900), and 'Cupld*8 Bower* (1904). 

Christie, James, the Elder U 7 30-1 803), 
auctioneer of London. Dec. 6, 1766, is 
the date of his first sale, and the exhibitions 
of the Royal Academy used to be held on 
his promises in Pall Mall until 1779. He 
subsequently moved next door to Gains- 
horough at Sebomberg House. 

Christie, James, the Younger (1773- 
1831), auctioneer and antiquary. He 
carried on the business of his father, and 
moved to 8 King Street, St. James*s 
Square, London, in 1824. Present (post- 
wtir) premises are at Spencer House, St. 
James’s Place, St. James’s Street, S.W.l. 
Tiic full title of the firm is now Christie, 
Manson, & Woods Ltd. {ftee Christie’s). 
C. wrote 60 V. wc‘»'k8, among uhicb are: 
Av Itiquiri/ inlj Antietd Greek Game 
(i.e. chess) (1801), Etruscan Vases (1806), 
and Greek Vases (1825), 

Christie, Samuel Hunter (1784-1865) 
Kng. mathematician. Ho w'os the son of 
James C. the Elder, and was b. in London. 
He took his B.A. degree at Cambridge 
in 1805, and was second wrangler. In 
1806 he was made third mathematical 
assistant at Woolwich Military Academy, 
and in 1838 became prof, of mathematics. 
He wrota many articles for the Royal 
Society on the effects of temp, and tlie 
eolar rays on the magnetic needle, and 
also on the conductivity of cx^rtain inetaLs. 

Christie's, world -famed art auction room 
in London. The full title of the firm, 
founded by James Christie (1730-1803), 
is Christie, Mansiui, & Woods, of Spencer 
House, Stratford Place, St. James’s, 
London, W.l. The most celcbrat/cd sale 
that ever took place there was that of the 
Hamilton Palace collection in 1882. It 
la.«ited for seventeen days, and the amount 
of money realised was A;397,562. All 
along the hist, of this house there ha,s been 
a succession of interesting sales. There 
was the Bernal eoUcjction in 1855, with a 
result of iJ70,954; the Bh knell pictures In 
1863, with £58,039; the Manley Hall 
collection, 1875-78, with £150,000; the 
Fountalne collection of 1884 with 
£96,200. In 1892 the Dudley collection 
pf ninety-one pie.tures realised £09,564, 
also In 1892 there was the Magniac col- 
lection of works of aK which brought in 
£103,040. Sir Julian Goldsmid's pictures, 
furniture, and ohlna in 1896 resulted in 
£101,727. Sir John Pender’s pictures 
sold in 1897 brought In £81,013; Sir T. G. 
<>Lrmichael*a works of art in 1902 rooltsed 
£49.273; and the Huth ooUeotion of 
pictures In 1905 realised £50,452. At the 
Blytb sale of mezKOtlnt engravings In 


1901, a ‘first state’ of the ‘Duchess of 
Rutland,* by Valentine Green after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, realised 1000 guineas. 
The duke of Cambridge’s pictures, jewels, 
etc., realised £89,734 in 1904; the Orrock 
collection of pictures the same year 
feL^hed £65,946; and Lord Tweedinouth’s 
collection in June 1905 brought in 
£49,548. In May 1905, 15,000 guineas 
was paid for a reputed It. slxtecnth- 
eentury biberon in rock crystal. The 
value of Turner pictures, much iucreased 
in later years, as in 1906 his ‘Rape of 
Kiiropa’ realised 6400 guineas, while 
in 1909 his ‘Mortlake Terrace’ realised 
12,600 guineas. Tlio jewels of Mrs. 
Lewis Hill wore sold in 1907, and fetched 
nearly £95,000, while 1650 guineas 
was paid for Sir Ijiike Flldes’s ‘Venetian 
Flower Girl ’ in her collection. This was 
for some years the largest price paid in 
modern times for a picture by a living 
artist — though this figure was con- 
siderably le^ss tlian the £4567 lOs. paid 
for W. P. Frith’s ‘Dinner Party at 
Boswell’s Lodgings,’ sold during the life 
of that artist many years ago. In 1926, 
however, Orpen’s portrait of I’resident 
Wilson was sold for 2730 guineas. In 
considering the records of prices realised 
at C.'s sales after the First World War, 
the depreciated purchasing power of the 
pound must be borne in mind. During 
the war art sales were naturally restricted, 
but a twelve-doy sale by this firm in 
1915 of objects of art realised over 
£37,000 for the Red Cross Society. The 
year following the war. 1919, was a boom 
year in art stiles, and C.’s s^es exceeded 
£3,000,000. This was in part due to 
the postponing of sales during the war. 
and in part to the ‘new poor’ selling to 
the fiouveaux riehes. Tliis high figure 
has not sine-e been exee.eded, but in 1929 
the money realised by the sale of pictures 
and drawings alone was the highest in 
(\’s annals. The largest amount received 
for one day’s sale was on Nov. 6, 1919. 
when a second collection from Hamilton 
Pnlact^ was sold {see above). This fetched 
nearly £109,000, thus exceeding the 
reeoni sale of £150,000 for tw’o days 
made earlier in the same year, the 
Drummond collection being disposed of on 
that occasion. One of the highest bids 
made for a single picture at C.’s wiis tliat 
made in Nov. 1919 for Ronuiey’s portrait 
of the Boekford cliildreu, whieli formed 
part of the Hamilton J’alnce collection: 
this realised £54,600, and it was then the 
highest price for a pieture sold in 
the public market; 52.000 guineas was the 
sum bid earlier in tlu' same year for Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s ‘Mrs. iSiddons as the 
Tragic Muse.’ At this figure the picture 
was l}ought in, and it was disposed of 
privately in 1921. going with Gains- 
borough’s ‘Blue Bov’ to an Amcr. pur- 
chaser for £200,000. In 1926 a portrait 
of the family of Sir Wm. Bromley- 
Davenport realised £60,900 at C’s. One of 
the most interesting sales at O.’s in recent 
years for an <»5/ef d'art other than a picture 
was the ollormg for sale In 1029 of the 
Portland Vase, which for a hundred years 
had been lent by the dukes of Portland to 
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the Brit. Museum. The £34,450 bid was 
the highest bid of that season, but the vase 
was bought in at that figure and returned 
to the museum. The auction rooms of 
C.’s in St. James’s were totally destroyed 
through enemy action in April 1041, and 
the firm moved later to Derby House. 
Good sales went on throughout the Second 
World War, though no sensational prices 
were realised. A pair of caj)ricci by 
Canaletto fetched 480 guineas (1942). 
Lawrenc-e’s por^ait of ‘Miss Juliana 
Copley* was sola for £4200 in 1943. J. 
Pierpont Morgan’s collection from his 


her minority the chancellor. Axel Oxen- 
sfjerna, directed the regency and instructed 
her in politics. Johaimos Matthiae edu- 
cated her more os a boy than a girl, and 
every one held the highest opinions of her 
understanding and courage. In 1644 she 
assumed the sceptre, and impressed every 
one with her cleverness and good sense. 
Unfortunately she allowed her pride to 
rule her Judgment and showed herself 
capricious and reckless. Her treatment 
of the chancellor was unpardonable, and 
in her efforts to thwart him and his policy 
she caused considerable harm and 



A SALK AT ClIRLSTIK'H 

Thf painting which is bfiiig auctioned is Constable’s * Stratford Mill on the Stour ‘ 


Hertfordshire residence wns sold in 1944 
and L. W. Neold’s collection about the 
same time. Constable’s ‘Vale of Ded- 
ham’ was bought for £‘J0,(i()0 before the 
sale by the trustees of the .National Gallery 
of Scotland. In 1045 a large water-colour 
of ‘Vauxhall Gardens’ by Rowlandson 
was sold for £2730; it had been lost sight 
of since its exhibition at the Royal 
Academy in 1784, having been bought in 
the meantime at an antique dealer’s in 
the suburbs for twenty shil lings. Cyn- 
stable’s ‘Stratford Mill on the Stour,’ 
owned by Lord Swaythling, was sold at 
C.’s in 1946 for £43,050. Tho story of the 
tiouse is told at great length in W. 
Roberts's Merm/riaJa of Christie's (1897). 
See also Art, Art Sales. 

Chriftlna (1632-80), queen of Sweden, 
only daiighter of Gustav us Adolphus and 
Mana Eleonora of Brandenburg, b. 1026. 
Her father died in her sixth year. During 


diminished materially tho gains tliat 
Sweden should have obtained from the 
Thirty Years war. She founded a 
national .school of literature, and en- 
couraged science and learning with groat 
energy. She collected men of learning 
about her, but allowed her admiration of 
them to become too extravagant; thus at 
the death of Descartes, tho Fr. philosopher, 
in 1650, Hho wished him to be burled at 
the feet of tho Sw'odisli kings and to buihl 
a inagnlflcent mausoleum to bis memory, 
which, however, was not permitted. She 
refused to marry, and tjie persistent Im- 
portunities of tho Senate, who were 
anxious about the succession to tho 
throne, caused her to osoapo the dlffloulty 
by appointing Charlef^ Gustavus, her 
cousin, as her successor. - In 1 654 she was 
persuaded to abdicate In favour of her 
cousin. The idea appealed to her ima- 
^nation, that a queen in the prime of her 
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life Nhould voluntarily give up her throne, , 
so a great ceremony took place at the 
castle of Upsala. She retired from 
Sweden, dressed as a man, and at lnus> 
bruck she adopted the Catholic faith, ; 
having always held the Protestant re- 
ligion in contempt. In 1655 sho entered 
Rome,' again dressed as a man, and 
astonished the people by her extra- 
ordinary behaviour. The rest of her life 
was a series of adventures and scandals. 
She twice returned to Sweden in the vain 
hope of being received os queen again. 
She d. in Homo in 1689, quite poor and 
neglected. She is accused of ordering the 
assassination of Monaldischi, her major- 
domo, in 1657. Her valuable library of 
M&?S. w^as presented to the Vatican by 
Pope Alexander VIIT. See lives by F. W. 
Rain, 1890; J. A. Taylor, 1909. 

Christine do Pisan (c. 1363-1430), Fr. 
poet of It. parentage. Sho married the 
secretory of (Hilaries V. of France, her 
father bcuiig his astrologer. On the death 
of her husband in 1389 sho had rccourso 
to writing os a means of support for herself 
and three children. Slie refused invita- 
tions from Henry IV. of Kngland and 
Visconti of iVlilan, who olTercd her a home 
at their courts; for she already enjoyed 
the jiatronage of Charles VI. and tlio 
dukes of 33erry and Hurgundy. Her I^e 
lAvre des fm*" it ■ uaics mieurs (hi nayue 
roi Charles (1405) gives an Intcrestiug 
contempornry pielure ol C’liarles V. and 
his court, wlnlst in her I Aires des froi« 
vertvs (1407) will be found a unique 
description of tlio domestic life of the 
time. In La Visiim (1405) she tells her 
own story, and lier La CiU des dames 
(14()7) contains a valuable series of con- 
temporary portraits. J^he ivaa versed in 
the Ijat. poets, and assumed tho champion- 
ship of her sex in P^pitre au dicu d*amoar 
(1399). as also in iJit de la rose (1402). 

Chrislinehamn, or Krislinehamn, com- 
mercial tn. on the N.E. shoro of Lake 
Verier, 25 m. K. of Karlstad in Verm- 
land, Hwoden. Pop. 12,000. 

Christison, Sir Robert (1797-1882), 
t?cotti8h physician and toxicologist, 
graduated at Edinburgh and studied 
toxicology in l^nris under the famous 
Orllla. From 1822 to 1832 he hold the 
chair of medical jurisprudence in Edin- 
burgh, and from 1829, when he pub. his 
Treatise on I’oisonSf still a standard work, 
ond was nppoiuti'd medical oillcer to tho 
^own, he frequently gave professional 
evidence in notorious criminal cases. In 
1832 he was promoted to tho professor- 
ship of modlcine and therapeutics, and in 
1848 becaine phj'Kician to the queen. C. 
wrote also on the pathology of the kidneys 
(1839) 

Christliob, Theodor (1833-89), Gcr. 
theologian, w^as a native of Hirkcnfold, 
Wtirttcitibcrg. He gave up Ids ministry 
at the Ger. Protestant Church in Isling- 
ton, London, in order to take chaigo of a 
par. in Friedrichsbafen by Lake Con- 
stance. Finally in 1868 be accepted a 
professorship at Bonn. Modem Doubt 
€tnd Christian Belief (1868 in the original) 
is tho most widely rend of his numerous 
writings. 

E.E. 3 


Christmas (Cristas masse, the mass of 
Christ), the season In which the birth of 
Jesus is commemorated, the central point 
of the celebrations being C. Day, the sup-, 
posed actual anniversary of the nativity 
of Christ, which is generally celebrated in 
Europe on Dec. 25. The beginning of tho 
celebration of C. as a Cliristlan anniversary 
cannot be exactly dated. Though some 
references are made to it as flourishing in 
the time of Telesphorus (a.d. 138-61), 
these are probably spurious, and the first 
certain mention of tho festival is in the 
reign of tho Emperor Commodus (a.d. 
180-92); it is also spoken of in tho third 
century by Clemont of Alexandria. 
Diocletian, learning that a number of 
Christians were gathered together in .a 
certain building celebrating tlie anniver- 
sary of the founder of their religion, caused 
the church to be ignited, and all the w’or- 
shippera perished in the flames. The 
early Church had no fixed time to celebrate 
C. ; by some branches it was oiiscrved in 
May. by some in Jan., and by others 
concurrently with Epiphany. It is, how- 
ever, certain that the time now fixed could 
not by any possibility have been the 
period of Jesus’ birth, as Dec. Is the 
rainy season in Judiea. The choice ol 
this season was probably duo to the 
general recognition that the winter solstice 
was the turning-point of the year; all 
tilings seem to prepare then for u fresh 
period of life and activity afti^r the wint-er 
sleep of death. Such a belief was general 
among all nations; tlie ono which espe- 
cially influenced the Christian Church was 
probably tlio Rom. festival of tho winter 
solstice, cclelirated on Dec. 26 {dies 
naialis soils inincti). Tho Celtic and 
Gerinaiiio ti.bes held tho season of C. in 
veneration from the earliest tunes, and the 
Norsemen believed that personal evidence 
could be obtained of the existence and 
work of their deities at that time, as they 
were supposed to be present and active on 
carlli from Dec. 2.') to Jan. 6. Many other 
anct. beliefs and customs about this period 
liavo been banded ilown to our times, and 
have crept inU) ('hristiau usage. Tlie 
lighting of the Yule log. a custom once 
widely prevalent but now fallen into 
desuetude, is on inheritance from Lithu- 
anic mythological lore. Tiic practice of 
decorating chin*ches is pagan in its origin, 
and the mistletoe so widely used for that 
piirpose was the t-aerod plant of the 
Druids. The custom of presenting friends 
with gifts at C. dates back to the time of 
the anct. Homs. In .Scotland, in the 
flftcH'nth century, tlie Viilo celebrations 
lasted from Dec." IS to Jan. 7. The latter 
date was termed I'h-lialic Day. and within 
the period of the celebrations ‘ Yulo Girth’ 
was proclaimed over all tho country, and 
the worst of ini-scrcants enjoyed sanc- 
tuary, os no court hod the right to punish 
them. Tho ‘Up hcllya* of the Shetland 
Isles Is a relic of this anct. custom. It 
was, how'ever, tho aim of the Christian 
Churclj to ennoble and lift above their 
heathen associations all the customs that 
survived fi*. m bygone ages, and with this 
end their noble liturgy was framed, and 
many dramatic representations ot the 

*X 
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birth and early events in the life of Christ 
were Instituted. Henoe the so-oalled 
manerer-songs. C. carols, special dishes for 
C.. eto. During the Middle Ages and 
later, the various customs which were 
practised at C. tinie, and the legends 
associated therewith, were exceedingly 
numerous ; most of them have now become 
obsolete, though the writings of Dickens 
revived the interest in them for a short 
time. There are aev. distinctive features 
still associated with C. The C. tree, a 
yoimg 8pruco“tree, still survives; some 
trace its origin to the Koiii. saturnalia as 
hidicated by Vii^ll’s supposed allusion in 
the lino 'Oscilla ex alta suspendent mollia 
plnii* {Georgies, ii. 389); but the general 
belief is that the first C. tree dates from 
the time of St. Boniface, the apostle of 
(Jermany (b.c. C80), who is said to have 
substituted for the sacrifices to Odin’s 
sacred oak a fir tree adorned in tribute 
to the Christ child. It is also said that 
Luther introduced the C. tree lighted 
with candles. It was introduced into 
England from Germany in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. Father C., or Santa 
Claus, who is supposed to como down 
the chimney and place gifts in the child- 
ren’s stockings that aro suspended by 
the fireplace, has a parallel in every 
European country. He is identified 
with St. Nicholas (the Amer. name), 
Robin Goodfollow, Knecht Ruprocht, and 
the Fr. Bonhomme No61, St. Nicholas’s 
Day is properly on Dec. 6. C. as a social 
festival is undoubtedly observed with 
much Um?s whole-heartedness than for- 
merly. The festivities of the season were 
formerly kept up uninterruptedly for over 
a week ; now C. Day and Boxing Day only 
aro general holidays. The custom of 
giving gratuities to servants, etc., at C. 
is also Rom. in its origin. The Ronuj. 
named such gifts strenoe, and they wore 
called boxes from the fact that boxes were 
hung up in church at C. time by the priests 
for offerings to be dropped therein for the 
pojpr and needy of the par. The,se boxes 
wero opened on the day after C. Day and 
their contents dl&tributcd; hence the day 
was kno^vn os boxing day, and by a com- 
mon metonymy the gifts themselves came 
to be known as C. boxes. Public servants 
formerly received C. boxes, but this was 
discontinue about 1840, and now trades- 
people’s employees are the only people to 
solicit such gifts. O. curds, now so uni- 
versally used, were instituted in 1846, 
and the industry has grown enormously. 
Much advance has been made in the pro- 
duction of cards, and some really artistic 
productions can now be obtained. The 
Rom. gladiatorial games at seasons of i 
rejoicing have a modem parallel in foot- j 
ball matches, which vast multitudes : 
attend at O. time. From a religious point 
of view great importance is naturally 
attached ^ the commemoration of the 
birth of the founder of the Christian 
religion. The is celebrated by special 
services In the Rom. Catholio Churoh, and 
the priest Is allowed to celebrate three 
masses on the same day, the first at mid- 
night, the second at dawn, and the third in 
the morning. In the- AngUoan Church, I 


there Is a special service, special psalms 
are sung, and the Athanosian Greed is 
recited. Most of the nonconformist 
bodies also celebrate the day by special 
services, etc. In Scotland, C. is not kept 
as a universal special holiday. Now Year’s 
Day taking its place; the Presbyterian 
Chtirch, therefore, has no special services 
for C. day. Hansel Monday, the first 
Monday of the Now Ye<ir, is the equiva- 
lent of Boxing Day in Scotland, and in tho 
more northerly parts of England. Consult 
Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1870; A. 
Tlllo, Vule and Christmas, 1899; W. F. 
Dawson. Christmas and its AssociaiionSr 
1 901 ; C. C. Polhill, Christmas in Ritual and 
Tradition, 19*35; D. B. VVyndham Lewis 
and G. C. Hoseltine, A Christmas Rook, 
19*28. 

Christmas Island. 1. Is., never more 
than 1*2 m. long and 9 in. broad, in the E. 
part of the Indian Ocean, 190 in. H. of 
Java. Area 60 sq. m. It is a Brit, 
possession under the gov. of the Straits 
Settlements, and now part of the I'odora- 
tion of Malaya. It is the deposits of plios- 
phate of lime, the result of the continuous 
action of the dung of sca-fow 1 on the clialk 
below, which give tlie is. its one commer- 
cial value. It is the top of a submerged 
mt., some 15,000 ft. liigh, of which 1200 ft. 
only rise above the surface of the sea. H 
was visited by Dampler in 1688 and was 
annexed in 1889. It was then unln- 
habiU'd. Pop. about 1300, employees of 
the Phosphate Company. Most of the 
boiLses on the Is. have electric light and 
running water. There arc 11 ni. of rail- 
way and 8 m. of road. A wireless station 
was Installed in 1923. The is. was 
occupied by the Jap. during the Second 
World War. 2. Is. (with a 90-m. cir- 
cuit) in Polynesia, Paclllc Ocean, lies a 
little above the equator, S. of Honolulu. 
It is attm^dicd to the Gilbert and Ellice 
Is. colony, and lies in V' 59' N. hit., and 
157" 30' W. long., and about I GO m. B.S.E. 
of Fanning Is. Discovered by Cook in 
1777, it was annexed by Great Britain 
in 1898 with a view to laying the Pacific 
cable, of which Fanning Is. is a station. 
Under a licence dated 1914 the Central 
Pacific Coco -nut Plantations Ltd. has 
the exclusive right to occupy Mio island 
for their own use for the planting of 
coco-nuts, the manuf. of copra, the ex- 
port of coco-nut oil, pearl shell, and guano 
for elghty-sovon years. PoriodiiMil visits 
are made by H.M. ships. Area 60,000 
ac. (12,000 under coco-nuts). Pop. 60. 

Christmas Rose, or Helleborus niflcr, 
also known os the Black Hellebore^ is a 
species of Raiiunoulacese which is a native 
of Europe and flowers in the winter. Tho 
leaves are evergreen, tho rhizome is black 
— hence the second popiilar name — and 
the flower has at first a white or reddish- 
tlnged calyx, but this becomes green after 
fertilisation has taken place. Despite 
the fact that the plant is ranunoulaceous, 
the flower really bears Oonsiderable re- 
semblance to a single roOo, lor there are 
five potaloid sepals and the stamens are 
numerous. Formerly the hellebore was 
oonsidered to be of medloal value In oases 
of mental derangement, but It is little 
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used nowadays; it contains a property 
which renders it an acrid poison. See 
also Hellebore. 

ChrUtophe, Henri (1767-1820), Negrro 
icinK of Haiti. Orij^nally a slave of 
Grenada, lie became a chief nnder i)es- 
salines, emperor of Haiti. After the 
latter’s murder ho estab. himself as king: 
of the N. Civil war followed, but he was 
declared king: in 1 8 1 2 . H is cruelty caused 
a revolt, and to escape imprisonment he 
shot himself. A bronze plaque on his 
tomb is inscribed ‘Ci-Rit le Koi Henri 
Christophe, le 6 Octobre, 1767, inert 
le 20 Octobre, 1820, dont la devise fur: Je 
renais do iries cciidres.’ 

Christopher 1., king of Denmark (1252- 
1259), succeeded his brother, Abel. He 
was obliged to mako over the rich duchy 
of Schleswig to his nephew, Valdemar, 
thereby be^dnning the regrettable dissen- 
sions over the (jrow’ii lands. When C. 
imprisoned his primate, Jakob Erlandsen, 
like a common felon, bet^use ot hia de- 
votion to the iiope and contempt for his 
own authority, he was excomiminicated, 
but sudden dea,th (probably by poison) 
put an abrupt end to the dispute. 

Christopher II., king of Denmark (1.319- 
1332), ma<ie rcfieated attempts to secure 
the duchy of S. Jutland ({Schleswig), 
which had fallen to a minor, Voldemar V. 
Hut the latUr*.'. Htia*dinu expelled him 
finally. However, when (’. secured the 
recognition of Valdemar as liclr to the 
Dan. tlurone, he re.ccivod the duchy, after 
promising that it should ne\er be incor- 
porated with Dimmark. Dming his reign 
the royal prerogative vva.s considerably 
curtailed, and t-ho privileges of the aristo- 
cratic party strengthened. The virtual 
dissolution of the kingdom at his death 
Intel the Scan Ian prov., Schleswig, 10. 
Denmark, and .Jutland and Funon, clearly 
demonstrates the vvc.akiicss of his rule. 

Christopher HI. (1418-48), king of 
Norway and Sweden, besides Denmark. 
C. owixl his accesHion (1439) to the Kigs- 
i*aad. not to the peoT)lc. Tn his reign 
the pe^isants were downtrodden, and in 
Jutland, after their rising of 1441, were 
redue.ed almost to the condition of 
serfdom. 

Christopher (1515 (58), Duke of Wiirt- 
temberg, son of Duke Dlrich I., who 
(1. 1560 when C. succeeded him. He 
completed the work of his father by 
converting bis subjects t.o the reformed 
I’rotestant faith and establiabiiig the 
Lutheran Church. Ho introduced a 
system of church government, part of 
which still endures. He was a recognised 

S rotoctor of the Prot^'staiits throughout 
iie religious wars of the period. 
Christopher, St. (d. A.n. 260), patron 
of ferrymen, was a great preacher of Syria, 
who converted, It is said, 48,000 people 
to Christianity, before ho himself was 
finally martyred. aftt*r exoniclating tor- 
ture, during the persecutions of a.d. 250. 
His world-wide renown Is due to legend 
rather than to fact. The representation 
of him in art with the infant Christ upon 
his shoulder is founded on a beautiful 
story, of which the following is a bare 
epitome. A little child once asked C., 


who was of imposing stature, to carry him 
over a bridgeless stream. Staggering 
across, the bearer cried out against the 
strange heaviness of his load, but the boy 
replied: ‘Marvel not, for with me hast 
thou borne the sins of the whole world.* 

Christopoulos, Athanasios (1772-1847), 
Gk. poet, studied at Hilda and Padua, and 
from 1811 assisted Prince Caradja, hos- 
podar of Moldavia and Wallachia, in 
making a code of laws for his country. 
When C’aradja fell lie lived in retirement 
and coniposeil his lyrics and drinking 
songs which earned him a wide popularity. 
Besides tratislatirig Homer and Herodotus 
Into modern Ok., he wrote PolUika 
PanMiia, on dilfereiit forms of gov., a 
tragedy, and some philological works. 

(Christ’s College, college of Cambridge 
Univ-, England, founded in 1505 by Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry 
VII. On the site of (^. C.. previous to 
1505. had stood ‘God’s House,* founded 
in 1439 (or 1436) by Wm. Byngbam 
rector of St. John Zachary in the city of 
London, under the .‘>'uper\Msioii of Clare 
Hall. There is little record of the friends 
who helped Byngbam, hut it is said that 
one of them was John Broejeley, master of 
the Drapers’ Company in 1442. Henrv 
VI. gave the new foundation his royal 
charter on April 16, 1448. It was only a 
small college or hall, and was intended 
for the training of schoolmasters and has 
been described as the first secondary 
training college in England. Byngham. 
who became the first proctor or master 
of (Jod's House, d. In 1456. For some 
rears after this time the revenues of 
God’s House languished, and hy the bo- 
ginning of the Hixt(*oiitb O/Cntiiry it main- 
tained on]> four scliolars. besides the 
proctor. It was then revived as C. C. by 
Lady Margaret Beaufort, who declared 
herself to be heir to all King Henry’s 
godly intentions, and her endowment 
provided for a mm'h larger foundation — 
for the inaintmianoe of a master, twelve 
fellows, and forty-seven scholars. In the 
lettei*s patent of Henry VII., dated May 1, 
1505, Henry is rtn-ognised as founder of 
this new but continumg college. Port of 
the building was retaced in the seven- 
teenth eentury. The fellows’ building 
in the second court was partially built by 
Inigo Jones, and i.s a tine example of Pal- 
ladian style. The garden is especially 
beautiful, having sufi’ered least of all the 
college gardens during rebuilding or en- 
larging. The rooms once oexnipied by 
the foundress have been preserved with 
very little aitorotfon. .lohii Milton was 
a scholar here, and a mulberry-tree said 
to have been plantoil by him still lives 
and bears fruit, .\niong C C.’s famous 
alumni are Bishop I.a timer, John Leland, 
the antiquary, and Cliarles Darwin. The 
college is closely eoimectod by exhibitions 
with schools of N. England. In 1948 
F.-M. Smuts, the most distinguished 
living member of the college, was installed 
08 chancellor. 

Christ*s Hospital (the Blue-coat School) 
was founded in 1553 by Edward Yl. The 
original buildings were those of the 
monastery of the Grey Friars in Newgate 
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street, Loudon. Klni? Edward VI. gave 
a grant of money, and various charitable 
persons assisted, and it became richly 
endowed. It was at first devoted to 
orphans, and In 1553 >vas providing homo 
and education for 400 children. The 
mayor and citizens of Ijondon were 
nominated governors in its charter, 
Thomas Guy, tlio founder of Guy’s 
Hospital, endowed the school with £400 
a year. In 1677 ‘parish children and 
foundlings’ were excluded, and only 
children of the freemen of the city were 
admitted. Sev. new regulations have 
been added from time to time, and chib 
dren presented by governors are admitted 
to the foundation, also sons of naval 
officers. The dress of the boys has 
scarcely differed in stylo since 1553; they 
wear a long blue coat and knee-breeches 
with yellow stockings and white neck- 
liands, the only difference being that the 
yellow petticoat and flat blue cap have 
been discarded, and no covering for the 
head is worn. From time to time altera- 
tions were made in the buildings; in 1692 
Sir Christopher Wren built the S. front, 
which is now destroyed. In 1902, the 
school was removed to new buildings at 
Horsham in Sussex, which were designed 
by Sir Jkston Webb; the building is on 
an entirely new plan for public schools, 
accommodating over 800 boarders (there 
are now no day scholars^. The old 
buildings were destroyed, except a portion 
incorporated In the enlargement of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. The boys still 
retain the anct. name of Grecians and 
deputy Grecians for the two highest 
classes. The main school is divided into 
the Lat. school and the mathematical 
school, corresponding to the usual classical 
and modern sides. There are many 
univ. scholarships and exhibitions, and 
largo sums are spent annually in appren- 
ticeship for both boys and girls. Many 
distinguished men have been pupils at 
C. H. ; among these wore Camden, Stilling- 
fleet, Charles Lamb, S. T. Coleridge, 
and Leigh Hunt. The girls’ school, also 
originally in Newgate Street, was removed 
in 1798 to Hertford, and now takes 280 
boarders (no day scholars). Lamb’s essay 
on C. H. gives a picture of the school in 
its old days. 

Christ’s Thorn, or Paliunis aculealtis, 
species of Rhamnaceoe which nourishes in 
S. Europe and In W. Asia, The shrub is 
common in Palestine, nn(i is said to have 
provided the crown of Chri>t; the thorns 
are formed from the stipules. The name 
is applied for a similar reason to other 
plants, espwially to Zizyphus Spina- 
Christi, another species of the same order 
with stipular thorns, related to plants 
which produce the fruit known as the 
Jnjube. 

Christy, Henry (1810-65), E3ng. ethno- 
logist, was a director of the London Joint- 
Stock Bank, but from 1851, when his 
interest in etbitological questions was 
stimulated at the Great Exhibition, he 
ve his whole life to travel and research. ; 
om 18.58 till his death he explored the 
oaves in the valley of the V6zdre in S. j 
France, trying to dedhee from the flint ' 


implements, etc., ho found the antiquity 
of man in Europe. Ho* i)ub. the results 
of his Investigations, and at his death 
bequeathed to the nation his unique 
arcmteological collection, made in Scandi- 
navia, Denmark, Brit. Columbia, and 
Mexico, besides in France. The Guide 
to this collection was pub. in 1868. 

Chromatio Scale, in mus](*, a series of 
semitones wTitteu with sharps ascending 
and fiats descending, not involving a 
chaugo of key, and arranged with 
accideiitfils. 

Chromatio Thermometer, apparatus 
for measuring temp, by observing tho 
colour of tho light radiated from a heated 
body. A heated body changes in colour 
from rod to white as its temp, rises, and a 
comparison of tho colour with a standard 
that gives an indication of the temp. 

Chromatography, or Adsorption Analy- 
sis, method of analysing mixtures of 
chemioal compounds by their differential 
adsorption on a solid adsorbing medium 
through which they are passed in solution. 
The process was originally Invented by the 
Polish botanist Tswott in 1906, but it Is 
only within the last few years that its 
possibilities have been realised. Tho 
solution to bo analysed is allowed to soop 
down through the fiuely divided adsorbing 
solid, such os magnesia, alumina, gypsum, 
or calcium carbonate, contained in a 
vertical glass tube. The ingredients in 
the mixture arc thus withdrawn from the 
solution, but at different levels, and if they 
are coloured a series of zones or bands is 
seen. The column with its absorbed 
coloured compounds is calied a chromato- 
gram. It is pushed out of tho gloss tube 
and cut up into Its various coloured zones. 
The compound in each zone is then washed 
out with a suitable solvent, which is after- 
wards evaporated, so leaving tho coloured 
compound Itself. In this way, separation 
of tho mixture into its iugrodionts is 
effected. Though originally applicable to 
the analysis of coloured substonces only, 
tho method has recently been extended 
by the use of ultra-violet liglit, in which 
many compounds colourless in ordinary 
light appear brightly coloured. C. is 
extremely useful in biochemistry, e.g. tho 
study of vitamins and plant pigments, ami 
also has industrial applications. See 
T. I. Williams, An Introduction to Chrojna- 
tography, 1946. 

Chromatophores, pigmented cells in tho 
surface of plants and animals, whose 
function appears to be restricted to tho 
production of colour for appearance* sake. 
They are developed out of young cells 
which may become leucaplasla or starch - 
formers, rhlorcrplasts, or ohlorophyll cells 
with nutritive functions, or may be 
specialised to tfie production of pigment 
only. 

Chromatype, a photograph on paper 
sensitised by salts of chromium. 

Chrome Yellow (Lted Chromate, 
PbCrOD, colouring material used in dye- 
ing and as a pigment. It is found as a 
mineral in Hil>eiia, In the Urals, Brazil, 
and tho Philippines, under the name of 
croooisite. It may bo prepared by pre- 
cipitating a solution of a lead salt with 
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potasRiuni dichromate. Different shades 
may be obtained by mixing with lead 
sulphate, which gives a lighter shade, or 
with C. red, which gives uun.erous 
shades of C. orange. 

Chromio Acid (H,CrO«) is iinportfint 
because of its salts, the chromates, it is 
liberated on adding to a concentrated 
solution of potassium anhydrochromate a 
sufficient excess of sulphuric acid. The 
acid, when the solution is concentrated, 
loses w ater and deposits deep red crystals 
of C. anhydride or chromium trloxido. 
'rho excess of sulphuric acid and potas- 
sium sulphate is washed out with nitric 
acid, which is then driven off by gentle 
heat. C. A. has never been isolated in the 
pure state. With sulphuric acid, C. A. 
ac ts as a powerful oxidising agent, and as 
such is much used in organic chem., while 
in botany it is used for dissolving inter- 
<'<‘Jlular tissue. The acid is used for dye- 
ing in red and brown colours. C. A., 
however, 18 not so important as the 
chromates. In their production the 
native chrome iron ore, Fe(CrO,) 2 , is 
used. This is boated in the powder 
lorm with lime and potassiuin enrhonate 
in a reverberatory furnace, where oxida- 
tion takes place and iiotassium and cal- 
einiii chromates are formed togctlier with 
ferric oxide. This is treated with water, 
and the ch*onaivK.',-> ere thus extracted, 
l^'or the production of the bichromate of 
potash, or, more properly, potassium 
dichromate (KjCrjO,), which is used ns a 
pigment, the solution of chroma tos is 
treated with sulphuric acid, and the 
potassium sulphate formed produces, by 
means of double decomposition, the 
potassium chromate and prccipitate.s 
calcium sulphate. To convert the chro- 
mate into dichromate, a <-ertuin quantity 
of sulphuric acid is added to the solution. 
The bichromate forms large red pri^ijns, 
tind in solution gives a very poisonous acid 
solution. 

Chromite, mineral which fonus the 
chief source of chromium and its com- 
pounds. It con.sists of chromium, iron, 
and oxygen, FeO Cr,0,. and is known 
as chrome iron ore, chromic iron, and 
chrome iron stone. It forms octahedral 
crystals, hut is usuaJly found in granular 
masses; its hardness is 5^, sp. ct. 4 5, and 
it is black or dark -brown in colour. It is 
found in ultra-basic igneous rocks, and is 
mined in California, New Zealand, Turkey, 
the Urals, and In the Shetland Is. 

Chromium (symbol (Y; atomic weight 
52 01), hard steel -grey metal belonging to 
the same clicmical group as molybdenuin. 
tungsten, and iiraiiiuin. It is not found 
free in nature, but in chrome iron ore 
(Cr,0,FeO), crocoisiie. and chrome ochro 
It is found very frequently. Many green 
stones, such as eincrnkl and serpentine, 
owe their colour to its presence. The 
general methods of production ore the 
reduction of the oxide by carbon in the 
electric furnace or its replacement by 
aluminium. Its chief industrial uses are 
in C. plating and in the addition of very 
small quantities to steel, which it renders 
bard and tenacious. The important 
salts are the chromates. 


Chromosome, body — generally one of 
sev- similar bodies — formed from the 
chromatin network of a cell-nucleus dur- 
ing tlie process of normal cell-div. (karyo- 
kincsi.M or mitosis). The C. is supposed 
to bo the carrier of hereditary factors. 
NVe Cell; Genetics, Heredity. 

Chromosphere, name given to the shell 
of luminous gas which surrounds the 
photosphere of the sun. When observed 
in its usual condition by the eye or the 
telescope, the sun is seen as a highly 
luminous disk with a sharp edge: this is 
called the photosphere. When, however, 
the eye cannot see the bright photosphere, 
as in an eclipse of the sun, its great 
lumluosity does not mask the leaser 
luminosity of the C., which can then he 
clearly seen or photographed. The edge 
ol the C. is, iiowever, not regular, for there 
shoot out from it gigantic flame-like 
masses of luminous material called promi- 
nences. w'hich testify to the greatly 
agitated state of the sun’s surroundings. 
With only the telescope, eye, and camera 
not much more information can be gained 
with regard to this peculiar atmosphere, 
but from the kinetic theory of gases we 
might deduce that the great temp, of the 
sun wmuld give the molecules of its gaseous 
constituents enormous velocities which 
would enable them to go a long w^ay from 
the sun before they w’cro brought back by 
the gravitational force. The most fruit- 
ful method of study, however, is by means 
of the spectroscope, which ha.s been 
applied to the purpose very Rucccssfully 
by Lockyer, Hale, Deslandres, and others. 
By its means the C. was seen to bo com- 
posed of many elements in the gaseous 
states, particularly hydrogen, helium, and 
calcium, a Ime spectrum l)eing observed 
in place of the continuous spectrum of the 
sun. It has been possible to photograi»h 
any portion of the 0. and the prominences 
issuing from it, and it has been found that 
the prominences are associated with the 
sun-spots, or faculie, which reach the edge 
of the sun's disk, so that they are often 
the accomi>anlment of violent eruptions 
in the intcTior portion of the sun. 

Chronicle (Gk. time) denotes a 

hist, in which facts are recorded according 
to the sequence of time. Tl»c oldest C. in 
Eng. literature is the A.-S. C., part of 
which is, in fact, ‘the oldest historical 
prose In any Teutonic language.' The C. 
exists in seven different MSS., which are 
generally designated by the first seven 
letters of the alphabet. It is probable 
(hat the C. in part represents the work of 
King Alfred, and that much of it was writ- 
ten under his siiporiutendencc. The A 
or Parker MS. is the best authority for the 
earlier periods. The work of chronicling 
contemporary hist, was probably carried 
out by monks. Winchester, then the 
most important place In Wessex, being 
at first the centre from which the work was 
done. . The events of Allred’s reign ai-o 
written in a spirited stylo but the account 
of events towards the end of the tenth 
century, when the work of chronicling 
was mov«:.: to Canterbury, la meagre. 
The A MS. carries the hist, down to the 
year 1071. The B MS. Is fragmentary 
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and a transcript of A. The C MS. was 
i^Tltten in (or from) Abingrdon, and ex- 
tended to the Conquest, B extending’ only 
to 977, and differing: vorj^ little from C. 
Tlio E. or Laud MS. is of great interest. It 
wao written probably iu l\itorborough and 
is full of patriotic spirit. It is the latest of 
all the versions, the last entries dating 
from 1154. In it is to bo found the cele- 
brated passage describing the sufferings 
of the country from the self-seeking, 
avaricious barons of Stephen’s roigm* For 
the most part the C. is bare and scrappy, 
the briefest notices being griven of deaths, 
coronations, the founding of monasteries, 
and the like. There are, however, some 
passages, such as that relating to the 
tragic death of King C>'newulf In 755, 
uihich arc written in a vivid, graphic 
style, and, occasionally, piecos of verse are 
Inserted, of which the poem celebrating 
the battle of Dninanburb is pre-oiniueutly 
the finest. The C. was printed as early as 
1643, and has since been frequently re- 
printed and trans. The most important 
eds. are 2'iao of th^ Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel (1865), ed., with an introduction, 
bv Prof. Earle; re-ed., with appendices and 
lossary, by Charles Plummer U892, 
899) ; The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ed. with 
a translation, by Benjamin Thorpe (2 
vols.) (1861). (Consult The Cambridge 
History of English Literature, vol. i., 1907.) 
Other Cs. of intci'cst to the student of Eng. 
literature may bo briefly noticed. The 
.Veta Chronicle of England and France, by 
Robert Fabyan (d. 1513), w'oa pub. in 
1516, and relates the hist, of England 
from the arrival of Brutus to the battle of 
Bosworth (1485). The standard ed. is 
that of Sir Henry Ellis (1811). Raphael 
HoUnshed’s Chronicle, pub. in two folio 
vols. in 1578, Is of supreme importance 
from the fact that Shakespeare owed to it 
so much of his material for most of his 
historical plays, aa well as for oue or two 
others, such as Cymbeline amd King Lear. 
John Stow ( 1525-1 (i05) assisted in the 
continuation of Holinshed’s C., and him- 
self wrote a Summary of English Chronicles 
(1561). Sir Richard Baker’s Chronicle of 
the Kings of England was written In Fleet 
Prison, and was pub. in 1 643. Two books 
of the O.T. are called Cs., and are dealt 
with in the next article. 

Chronicles, the First and Second Books 
of the. The Heb. name, IHvrai hay- 
yanmim. signifies events of the days, where- 
as the Ok. of the Septiiagint, liapaActTro/xf^a. 
means things passed over. These two 
books of the O.T. form one book in the 
Heb. canon, and constitute a hist, of the 
Jewish people from the time of Adam up 
to the return horn captivity. Some of the 
events recorded in the Second Book of 
Samuel and the Books of Kings are here 
repeated, and the narrative is continued 
In the books of Ezra and Nehomiab. 
Nothing is known of the authorship of C., 
except what can be deduced from internal 
evidence. It iras written by someone 
who had Levitical leanings, and who 
apparently, from the language and syntax 
he used, lived about 330 b.g., or even later. 
It was therefore written at a time when 
prophecy bad become extinct, and when 


every Heb. was chiefly interested in Jeru- 
salem, the hist, of the Temple, and all 
things that pertained to the theocracy of 
Zion. The early part of the hist. Is con- 
tracted into the form of genealogies 
(I Chron. i.-ix.). There are uumorons 
omissions in the records of the reigns of 
David and Solomon (1 Chron. x.-2, Chron. 
ix.), only those things being mentioned 
which servo to prove God’s groodness to 
those who obey the divine law. Accord- 
ingly, the fiin of David, the revolt of 
Absalom, the idolatry of Solomon, etc., 
are omitted, as they do not serve the pur- 
pose of the author. Many details are 
given as to divine feasts, ami offerings and 
sorvlces in tho Temple, which are not 
mentioned elsewhere. The author refers 
&ev. times to the ‘Hook of the Kings of 
Israel and Judah,* to a midrash or com- 
mentary of tho Book of Kings, and to tho 
words of the prophet Jehu, and the vision 
of Isaiah. Modern scholars do not regard 
very highly tho historical value of C. 
Tho most useful commentaries are those 
by Bertheau and Benzinger. See S. H. 
Driver, An Introduction to the Literature 
of the Old Testament, 1801, and Dr. (‘urtis 
in the International Critical Commentary, 
1910. 

Chrono-chrome. One of the earlle.st 
systems of colour cinematograpliy Intro- 
duced by M. (lauinont in 1912. When 
first shown to the public at tho Gaiiraoiit 
Theatre, Paris, the system was received 
with enthusiasm owing to tho natural- 
ness and delicacy of the colours obtained, 
hut it did not develop commercially, 
and is now entirely superseded. O. 
was produced by taking throe pictures 
simultaneously through red, green, and 
blue-violet screens, and then projecting 
the throe pictures through similarly 
colouroil screens. All shades of red, 
violet, and blue, and even a perfect white, 
were portrayed — colours wJiich liad 
proved almost impossible tf> reproduce 
hitlierto. They were poetically doscrlbe<l 
as ‘pictures from the palette of the sun.’ 

Chronograms (from Gk. time, 

and ypafjLfxa, a letter) wore extravagant 
devices in fashion during the late Rom. 
Empire and afterwards in tho Renaissance 
period, whereby tho date was indicated by 
certain letters in the inscription, written 
large to stand out. The reader had to 
rearrange tlie outstanding letters so as 
to form tiio date. Thus OhrlstVs DVX ; 
ergo triVMphVs was stamped on a coin 
struck by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 
MDCXVVVVH.). 

Chronograph, instrument by which the 
lengtli of a period of tjnio is recorded. 
Strictly speaking, there should be a dis- 
tinction between tho meanings of the 
words chronoscope and 0. The former 
should apply to instminents which allow 
tho extent of passage of time to be seen by 
reference to a dial or othet Indicator, while 
a C. should possess ail apparatus for 
making permanent records of certain 
desired periods. A stop - watoli is therefore 
a chronoscope, and a watch or clock pro- 
vided with a stylus capable of tradng 
lines proportionate in length to the corre- 
sponding periods of tline would become a 
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C. Cb. are UBuaUy constructed to Indicate 
very short periods with great aecuraey, 
and for this purpose the ordinary clock 
mechanism is unsuitable, as any error 
within the period of Its escapement can bo 
introduced. Cs. of various fonns are 
used for astronomical purposes, for esti- 
mating high velocities, for measuring 
certain physiological phenomena, and 
even for determining the finish of a horse- 
ratje. I'he essential parts of a C. are a 
pendulum or other mechanism for indi- 
cating solar time, a stylus or recorder 
which can be applied promptiv at the 
beginning of the period and released at 
the end , and a moving surface on which the 
record is made. Instead of a pendulum 
or clock, actual time may he indicated by 
the vibration of a tuning-fork, to one of 
the prongs of which a llglit stylus Is fixed. 
When the period of the tuning-fork’s 
vibrations has been ascertained by com- 
parison with mean solar time, it is possible 
to indicate small fractions of a second by 
the number of vibrations in a period. 
The moving surface is generally cylindrl- 
('al in form, and smooth enough to offer 
little resistance to the stylus. The surface 
is graduated by lines at right angles to the 
direction of its motion, and it is obvious 
that the greater its velocity tlie more 
graduations will be covered in a mven 
period and m -iV. posbihlc It will be to 
asciertain small fractions. The stylus is 
in most cases applied and released by 
breaking or establishing an electrical 
circuit. In the Basliforth C. for deter- 
mining the velwity of shot, there arc two 
recorders: one is controlled by an electro- 
magnet In circuit with a <*lock, tiic other 
forms a circuit with a series of screens 
placed at known distances apart. Wlien 
the shot passes tlirough a screen, it dis- 
places a weight which breaks the circuit, 
which is then almost immediately auto- 
matically re -established through the 
second screen; it Is again broken by the 
shot, again re-established, and so on to 
the end of the scries. The length of a 
second aa indicated by the one recorder Ls 
represented by 1 8 In. and the Interruptions 
in the other record, therefore, lead to an 
occurato determination of the time spent 
by the shot in traversing the distances 
hetw'eon the screens. Os. are also used 
to indicate the period of transit of a star, 
to estimate the velocity of sound, and to 
measure accurately certain muscular 
movements, when tlie stylus may be 
moved by the muscle itself. For phy- 
siological uses of Cs. E. H. Starling, 
Principles of Human Physiology, 1926, 
Chronology (Ok. ^6 Adyos, dis- 

course, account), scteiice of computing 
and adJUBting time, or periods of time^ in 
order to ascertain the true historical 
sequence of past events and their exact 
dates. O. differs from hist, in that it 
recounts events purely with regard to their 
order In time and without taking into 
account their relation to each other. 
Time has from the beginning been mea- 
sured astronomically, according to the 
revolutions of the sun and moon and 
to recurring celestial phenomena. The 
natural divs. of time ate the day and 


night, a larger div. Iieing the lunar month. 
Barbaric races have generally reckoned 
their time by means of lunar months, 
without thought of dating events from a 
fixed epoch. The early civilised races, 
however, regulated their time from a fixed 
epoch, each choosing a great event in its 
national hist, from which to date all other 
events, both prior and subsequent to it. 
The epoch universally adopted In modem 
times is ilio birth of Christ, the years 
before it being marked B.c., and thosci 
after it a.d. (Anno Domini). This method 
of dating events was first practised by 
Dionysius Exiguus about a.d. 533. The 
first ora made use of by the Gks. was that 
of the (Olympiads. The Olympic Gaines 
were held every four years, so that an 
Olympiad was reckoned as ^ period of four 
years. The epoch from vt^hich the Gks, 
reckoned tinto was the victory of Corcebus 
in the first Olympic Games, held in Elis, 
and calculated to have taken place in the 
year 776 b.c. The (Jk. historian Tiimeus, 
who lived in the reign of Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus (283-245 b.c.), was the first 
to reckon by means of Olympiads, and his 
method was followed by other Qk. his- 
torians. The Nabonossar era owes its 
name to the founder of the Babylonian 
kingdom, and Is said to have been used 
from the time of its origin, Feb. 26, 747 
B.c. This era was adopted by Hipparchus 
and Ptolemy, and was used by astrono- 
meis} because its coloulations were based 
on celestial phenomena. The Rom. era 
dated from the foundation of the city of 
Rome, which is generally accepted, from 
the computation of Terentius Varro, a.s 
753 B.c. Veirius Flatu us, however, placed 
it a year later, whereas M. Porcius Cato 
gave It os 7M B.c., Polybius a.s 750 b.c., 
and Fabius Pictor as 747 B.c. The 
years were denoted by the letters a.u.c, 
nnvo urbis condiio', ‘m the year of the 
foimding of the city.’ Another common 
method of reckoning among Bat, his- 
torians was by the ann. consulships. Not 
infrequently both the year of the city and 
the name.s of the consuls are given. The 
dates according to various eras can ea.«?ily 
be transferred to each other or to the 
Christian era by arithmetical calculation. 
For example, to change from the Rom. 
to the Christian era, if the date is before 
the birth of Christ the years of Rome 
should be subtracted from 754 ; if the date 
Is after the birth of Christ, 754 should he 
subtracted from the years of Rome. Other 
eras of note are the ora of Constantinople, 
dated from the supposed creation of the 
world, 5508 years and four months before 
the beginning of the Diony.sian or Chris- 
tian era; the era of Alexandria, placing 
the creation of man Aug. 29, 6602 B.c.; 
the era of Alexander, counte<l from the 
date of his death, Sept. 1 . 323 B.c. ; the era 
of the Seleucidas also known os that of 
the Macedonian e ra, beginning Sept. 1, 
312 B.O., and commemorating the capture 
of Babylon by Seleucua Nioator; the 
Julian era, at the time of Caasar’s reforma- 
tion of the calendar; and the era of Spain» 
dating frojL. the conquest of Spain by the 
Roms., 38 B.o. The Qk. and Horn, 
methods of reckoning continued long after 
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the birth of Christ. From a.d. 312, how- t a.d. 


ever, the general mode of computation 
throughout the Rom. Empire was by a 
system known as Indictions, which were 
cycles or periods of fifteen years, beginning 
with the year 312. Indiotions were of 
three kinds: The Indiction of Constan- 
tinople, beginning Sept. 1, a.d. 312; the 
Imperial Indiction, beginning Sept. 24. 
A.D. 312; and the Pontifical or Uoin. In- 
dlction, beginning Dec. 25, a.d. 312 or 
Jan 1 , a.d. 3 1 3. The method of reckoning 
ffom the birth of Christ was first Invented, 
as has been mentioned above, about 

A. D. 533. 

The Dionysian year began on March 
25, from the Annunciation. If the date 
of man’s creation on this earth could 
possibly have been estab., that would 
form the most convenient point from 
which to start the reckoning of time and 
to date the events of hist. The great 
objection to the use of the Dionysian or 
Christian era, is, of course, that it is 
divided into two parts, which necessarily 
involves a certain amount of confusion in 
reckoning. Furthermore, as the year 
immediately preceding the biriii of Christ 
IS called 1 b.c., and the year immediately 
following it A.D. 1. the birth itself has to 
be fixed at 0. Joseph Justus Scaliger 
tried to obviate these difficulties in 1582 
by his invention of what is known as tlie 
Julian period. His period began 4713 

B. C., so that the year 4714 of the Julian 
period corresponded to a.d, 1. He al.so 
estimated 7980 years in a Julian period. 
According to the Septnagint version of 
the Hible, the creation of the world took 
place 6000 years before the birth of Christ, 
and 2250 years before the flood. The 
lleb. version reckons 4000 years from the 
creation to the birth of Christ, and 1656 
from the creation to the flood. The 
fc^amaritan version, however, allow’s for an 
interval of only 1307 years between the 
creation and the flood. According to tho 
modern Interpretation, by scientists and 
theologians alike, of the first few chapters of 
(ie^esis, the creation of the world cannot 
be fixed with any definiteness whatever, 
and must have taken place at a far earlier 
period than any suggested above. The 
chief eras that date after the birth of 
Christ are the Diocletian, or era of mar- 
tyrs, A.D. 284 (still in use among the Copts 
and Abyssinians); the Mohammedan era, 
dating from the flight of tho prophet from 
Mecca and Medina, July 16, a.d. 622, and 
tho Persian or Gelat-«d-din era, dating 
from tho accession of Yezdegird, a.d, 632. 
The chief eras may be tabulated thus: 

B.c, 

Era of Constantinople . J^ept. 1, 5508 

Era of Alexandria . Aug. 29, 5502 

Era of Antioch . Aug. 29, 5492 

Julian period . . Jan. I, 4713 

Jewish Mundane era . Oct. 1, 3761 
Olympiads July I, 776 

Era of Rome . w • • April 24, 753 

Era of Nabonassar . . Feb. 20, 747 

Era of Alexander . . Hept. 1, 323 

P3ra of the Seleucldee 8ept. 1, 312 

Julian year . Jan. 1, 45 

Era of Spain . . ^ . Jan. 1. 38 


Em of Diocletian Sept. 1, 234 

Era of Mohammed . July 16, 622 

Era of Persia . . . Juno 16, 632 

The year began on different days in 
different places. When Julius Ctesar 
reformed tho calendar in 45 b.c., Jan 1 
was fixed on as the beginning of the year. 
This was used in England as tho first day 
of the year from the time of tho Conciuest 
till 1155. After that date, March 25 was 
regarded as the beginning of a year In 
conformity with tho continental custom. 
In 1582 Pope Crogory XIII. reformed the 
calandar. and introduced what is known 
as tho New Stylo. During tho sixteenth 
and early soveutoenth centuries, the Now 
Style, with Jan. 1 as Now Year’s Day, was 
adopted by most of tho European powers, 
including Italy, Franco, Germany, Spain, 
and Portugal. England, with Russia 
and .Sweden, adhered to tho Old Style 
until 1751, when Lord Chesterfield took 
the matter up and tried to rouse interest 
by his contributions to tho World. ‘It 
was not,* ho said, ‘ very honourable for 
England to remain in a gross and avowed 
error, especially in such company.’ 
Tho Eng. calendar was, by comparlBon 
w'itli the continental, eleven days out, and 
Chesterfield, in collaboration with Lord 
Macclesfield, tlio inatheinatieian, and 
Bradley, the astrouomor, drew up a 
scheme and passed the motion through Uie 
House at the tune of tlie Pelham ministry. 
The year 1752 was to liegin on Jan. 1 
Instead of March 25, and In order to rectify 
the error in the Old Style, tho day fol- 
lowing Sept 2 was to bo called Sept. 14. 
The reformation of the calendar met with 
much ignorant opposition on tlie part of 
tho public. Tho Boherae was regarded as 
a wncked conccasion to Romo, and tho 
popular Opposition' election cry was 
‘Give us back our eleven days.’ Consult 
Scoligor, De limcndatione 'rtmjiorum, 
1582; .Sir I. Newton, Chronology Amended^ 
1728; C. L. Idclor, Lchrbuoh, 1831; Sir 
H. Nicolas, Chronology of History, 1833; 
Woodward and Cates, Encyclopsedia of 
Chronology, 1872; J. C. Macdonald, 
Chronohigics and Calendars. 1807, etc. 

Chronometer, see Horolodv. 

Chronometer, in music, sec Mktuonome. 

Chronoscope, instrument which indi- 
cates tho longtli of a short period of time. 
The term la applied to an apparatus for 
measuring the period of certain luminous 
phenomena of which the eye can be no 
accurate judge, on account of tho per- 
sistence of a sensation In tho retina. It 
consists of a rapidly moving mirror, 
which, owing to its motion along the 
circumferonco of a circle, rollects a flash 
as a luminous arc; tho length of tho arc 
thus indicates tho duration of the flash. 
Sir Andrew Noble invented a C. which 
might more accurately bo called a chrono- 
graph. A series of plugs Is arranged so 
as to project Inside the bote of a gun. each 
forming part of the prlmarv circuit of an 
Induction coll. The circuit is broken In 
each case by the passage of the shot, and 
the spark passing between tho terminals 
of the secondary produces a spot on the 
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edge of a rapidly rotating disk which is 
coated with lamp-black. There Is a disk 
to each plug, so that the positions of the 
spots enable the velocity of the shot to be 
ascertained. See Chronograph. 

Chrudim, tn. of Czechoslovakia, G2 m. 
y.lfi. of Pragruo, situated on the Ohru- 
dimke. It Is noted for its horse markets, 
and hajs manufs. of cloth and sugar. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Chrysalis, or Chrysalid, term applied 
to the pupa of an insect; but especially 
to that of a butterfly or moth. It is 
essentially the resting stage Of the 
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A (magnified); B, caterpillar; C, (hrysalis; 

D, butterfly 

<*feature’8 life, when, the ' larva having 
stored up much food, the perfect Insect 
Is built up from the disintegrated tissues. 
Tlie pupa may be exposed or within a 
cocoon. 

Chrysanthemum (Ok. xpvtro?, gold, 
flower), genus of Compositco, 
contains about IfiO species of varied and 
beautiful plants whicli are native.s of all 
countries but Aiuitrallu, and are generally 
hardy In Britain. "J''he plants are either 
herbaceous or shrubby in habit, and the 
flower-heads consist exclusively of Ugxilate 
florets of almobt every colour except blue. 
Pure white, bright yellow, deep and pale 
red, rich purple, ana dark browu occur in 
dilTeront varieties, and contribute to the 
lieauty for which the species are admired. 
The order is popularly known from its 
comprehending the species C. sinense 
and C. indicum, and natives ot China and 
Japan, from which our autumn varieties 
are derived. In cultivation the different 
varieties require a good, rich, well- 
manured soil, and they should bo care- 
fully protected from frost, lu Britain wo 
have sev. common species. C. segetum, 
the com marigold. Is an annual with 
yellow flowers, and occurs as a weed in 
Holds; C. Lencanthemum, the ox-eye or 
dog'dalsy, is a well-known meadow plant 
with white ray florets and yellow disk- 
florets; C. fruUscenSt the Paris daisy or 
marguerite of France, is grown as a 


garden plant and somewhat resembles 
C. Leucanihemum : C. Parihenium, the 
feverfew, has small flower-heads, and is 
used as a remedy for slight fevers; C. 
carinatum, the tricolor daisy, comes from 
Barbary. and is an annual cultivated In 
Britain, C. arcHcum is a small BX>ecles 
with pink and white florets. In this 
country hardy perennial Os. include the 
hardy border as well os the early and late 
flowering Jap. (greenhouse) kinds, both 
single and double ttow^ered in white, and 
practically every colour and shade 
excepting blue. They flower from Aug. 
to Oliristraas indoors), from Aug. to 
mid Dec. (liardy border) outdoors. 
Hardy anniiul types (C. carinatum) or 
summor-flowenng marguerite, will flower 
from seed h»)\\ n in a very sheltered 
border, or In a cold frame the previous 
autumn, or in a greeulioiisc. They have 
both single and double (C. coronarium) 
flowers in many colours, and white. 
There is a growing tendency to sustain the 
stock of pereiiuial Cs. from seeds sown In 
heat in B'ebruary to flower the following 
autumn, so as to obviate the trouble of 
growing on from cuttings year by year in 
greenhouses. 

Chrysanthemum, Order of the (Kikkwa 
Daijasho), was instituted in 1877 by the 
Emperor Musto Hitl of Japan, and is 
conferred on members of the royal house 
and on foreign princes. The badge is 
conventional in design, with a red sun 
in the centre, sending forth w'hite and 
gold rays, separated into four groups by a 
ycIlow' C. with green leaves, the whole 
hanging from a larger yellow C. 

Chryseis, daughter of the Gk. priest, 
Chryses. Achilles, by his rape of C., had 
called down the wrath of Apollo, who sent 
a dreadful pestilence in token of his 
di8pleasiu*e. When Calchas, the seer, 
revealed tho cause of the god's anger. 
Achilles, on tho demand of Agamemnon, 
tho king, was obliged to restore C. to her 
father, but insisted ou receiving Agamem- 
non’s slave, Brisels, in compensation, 
llotuer in bis Iliad tells the dlsastroiis 
sequel to the strife which thus arose 
betweeu tho two champions of the Qks. 

Chryselephantine (Gk. 

ivory), adjective used to de- 
scribe the gold and ivory statues of the 
Gks., by far the most famous of whioh 
were the colossal Zeus at Olympia and 
Athena in the Parthenon of l^heidias. 
A development from wooden images 
where flesh was painted white and drapery 
gilded, these C. statues were built up on 
wooden or clay core.s, by attaching thin 
plates of ivory (to represent flesh tints) 
and gold. The preoiousness of the 
materials amply accounts for the non- 
survival of any illustration of this art. 

Chrysididee, family of insects, in the 
series H 3 rmenoptero Tubulifera, oonsists 
of near allies of the true wasp which ore 
called popularly ruby -wasp or golden- 
tailed flies. They are brightly coloured 
creatures with wings moving so swiftly 
as to make fuem invisible, and in habit 
they are paraeaio In the nests of bees and 
wasps. Chryais ignita Is a common Brit, 
species. The adult wasp lays her eggs 
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in the nest of other species, and the larva 
feeds upon the young: Insect ^hlch It has 
supplanted. The Chrysls Is a brllllautly 
coloured and very active creature. 

Chrysippus (c. 280-206 n.c.). Ok. 

phlliosophor. and one of the leaders of the 
Stoic school of philosophy, b. at Soli in 
Cilicia. He came to Athens and studied 
under Cleanthes. His skill in argument 
and his impartiality and reasonableness 
earned him the name of the Column of 
the Portico (Stoa). He saved the 
doctrines of the iStoics from extinction. 
He wrote 750 treatises, of which only 
fragrmeuts survive; some of them are 
preserved in the MSS. found at Hercu- 
laneum. See N. L. Davidson, 77ie Stoic 
Creed, 1907 ; E. 13r6hiet, Chryaippe, 1910. 

Chrytobalanem, one of the sub-orders 
of the natural order Rosiiceoi, formerly 
considhrod to be a distinct natural order. 
Warming, however, has classed it as a 
sub-order of Uosiu-esB, a position it now 
nsually holds. Tlie sub -order contains 
the typical genera Uiriella and Chryso- 
balanvs. The species are tropictil trees 
and shrubs, often hearing the name of 
plum. C. IcoA'.o, the coco plum, la a 
native of the W. Indies, where the fruit 
is considered to he a delicacy. 

Chrysoberyl, crystaliised mineral, 
generally of a green colour, translucent, 
and having a vitreous lustre and con- 
choldal fracture. Sn. gr., 3*8; hardness, 
8*6. It consists of alumina, 7 7 •() per cent ; 
gluclna, 17-5 per cent; protoxide of iron, 
5*0 per cent; other matters, 0-5 per cent. 
A few speedmens are met with imcrystal- 
lised. It is found mostly In Ceylon and 
Brazil. When the green Ls very pale It 
is often called oriental chrysolite. It 
crystallises lntr» six-sided crystals. 

Chrysochloridse, family of iiivSectivorous 
mammals containing a single genus with 
about half a dozen species known as 
Cape golden moles. The Chry.sochlore 
has mole-like habits, and its eyes are 
covered with skin, but it has only four 
digits on its fore-paws, w'hilc the mole lias 
five. It has no tail, and the ears lack 
pinnae. C. capevms, the Cape chryso- 
chlore, has a velvety fur of metallic 
lustre, burrows underground, and feeds 
on worms and Insects. 

ChryaoooUa, or© of copper, being the 
hydrated silicate of that rnetaJ. It Is 
or a bluish colour, and found in large 
quantities In the Mississippi valley and 
in smaller quantities in Cornwall and 
Cumberland. 

Chrysoooma, genus of composite plants, 
1 b indigenous to B. Africa. C. linoByris 
fs rarely found in IJmestone cliffs of 
Britain ; it is fleshy with yellow flowers. 

Chrysolite (golden stone), mineral of 
pale greenish colour, crystallising In 
rectangular prisms. It fs a silicate of 
magnesia and protoxide of Iron, the 
formula being 2(MgKe)0*B10|. It is 
mostly used In jewellery, and Is oc- 
eastonally fdlmd In roundetl masses, but 
usually as a constituent of basalts and 
lavas. The common form of the mineral 
IS olivtne, which Is of an olive green or 
brownish colour. crystals are posi- 

tfvsly doubly reCractive^ 


Chrysoloras, Manuel, or Emmanuel 
(c. 1365-1415), one of the chief Intro- 
ducers of Qk. literature and learning to 
W. Europe, 6. at Constantinople; he 
studied under the philosopher Qemistus, 
and was sent in 1383 by the Emperor 
Manuel Paleologus to Italy to beg for 
help against the Turks. On his return ho 
was Invited by Florence to reside in the 
city and teach Gk. Here he lived for 
three years, travelling much in Italy, his 
translation of Hato and Homer hecouilng 
famous. He went on an embassy to 
Germany in 1413 to fix on the place where 
the approaching general council of the 
Church was to meet, and lie represented 
the Gk. Church In the train of John 
XXIII. at Constance, where he d. sud- 
denly. Ills printed works are two only: 
Erotemala, a Gk. grammar, and Epistolm 
de comparaiicme veteris el noroi Roinm. 

Chrysomelidoe, large family of coleop- 
terous insects, consists of sinallish and 
hrilhantly coloured specie's. The fat littio 
grubs and the perfect beetle are both 
vegetarian in diet, and many are destruc- 
tive to crops. The well-known Colorado 
heotlo iq.v.) Is a species which feeds on 
potatoes. 

Chrysophrys, genus of the Sparidai or 
sea breams, contains acanthopterygious 
fleh which inhabit warm and tropical 
seas. C. auraia, the gilt-hood, is an 
hermaphrodite species wldch has been 
found otT our coast, hut usually frcqiieuts 
tho Mediterranean. 

Chrysophyllum Cainito, or Star-apple, 
is a species of Bapotacete wliich grows in 
the W. Indies and is vahied on account of 
its odlble fruit. The plant is a moderately 
sized spreading tree, and the fruit abounds 
in a sweet milky juice which flows 
copiously when it is beginning to mature. 
The flowers grow in small jiurpllsh 
bimehes. When cut across the seeds 
present a stellate figure, whence the 
name. 

Chrysoplenium, genus of Saxlfragaceer, 
occurs in mild countries. Its species being 
herbaceous plants with pale green flowers. 
C. alfemi folium and C. opjMfritifolium are 
natives of Britain, and are called golden 
saxifrages. 

Chrysoprase, mineral variety of chalce- 
cony used as a precious stone, more 
particularly on the Continent. Its prln. 
constituents are crystalline and amor- 
phous Billet which ore combined to give 
differential effects; but the fine apple- 
green colour is given by the presence of 
nickel oxide. 

Chrysops, genus of Tabanldoe, contains 
sev. species of flies known by the name 
of cleg or gad-fly. and noted for their 
large and beautiful green-gold eyes. 
Three species occur In Britain, they ore all 
bloodsuc.kers, and aro very troublesome 
to cattle and horses in summer. The 

{ ;ad-fly {Tabanua botnnu^ Is nearly 1 in. 
ong. See also Clko; Horse Fly. C. 
caBcviiens and C. rtlidua have an unen- 
viable notoriety. 

Chrysorrhoas, see Joannes Damas- 
CBNI7S, St. 

Chrs^stom (Gk. Xpva6tnofU9t the golden - 
mouthed), St. <lobii Cflirysoilom (c. 345- 
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407), one of the rreat fatheru of the 
Christian Church, also known as John of 
Antioch, b, at Antioch. Ue attended the 
school of the sophist Libanius. and 
showed such remarkable |>owers of mind 
tliat be would have succeeded his teacher 
as the head of the school had not the 
induence of his mother and many Chris- 
tian friends persuaded him to bo baptised, 
about A.D. 370. B^or ten years ho lived 
in the desert, studyinfp theology, but bis 
austerities led to a severe illness, and he 
returned to Antioch, where he was 
ordained. After another ten years’ 
strenuous work in Antioch he was made 
archbishop of Constantinople, and became 
one of the most famous preachers of the 
age. His knowledge of human nature 
was keen and deep, and his eloquence 
made him as many enemies as adherents. 
His sennona in St. Sophia w'ere dii-ectod 
not only against the Arians but even more 
against the licentiousness of the imperial 
court and the idleness and vice of the 
innumerable monks who thronged tlie 
city. The Arians at this time had no 
place of worship and met at night outside 
public buildings, where they sang hymns 
expounding their doctrines. To counter- 
act their influence on the orthodox, C. 
arranged a system of nightly processional 
hymn singing, the first example of hymns 
combined with a s<5ivic<‘. Ulota ensued 
and much bloodshed, the B^in press 
tCudoxia’s clilof eunuch being slain. In 
order to condemn O., Theophilus, bihh«)p 
of Alexandria, summoned a synod which 
met at Chalcedon through fear of the fury 
of the people of (Constantinople, who were 
the ardent supporters of their archbishop. 
Ho refused to appear, W'as condemne<l 
on the charge of Orlgeniani and con- 
tiunacy. and w'os removed to Nic®a in 
Bithynin. The fury of the populace was 
so aroused tliat he vva-s hastily brought 
back to C'onstantiijoplo, hut two months 
later he wa,s once more exiled, this time to 
Cucusus in Cilicia. From hero he wrote 
many of his greatest sermons and letters, 
and planned missions to Uic Persians 
and Cotljs. His vindictive enemies then 
secured his removal to the far desert of 
Pityus, and on his way there he d. Fresh 
riots broke out in Constantinople at the 
news of his death, and peace was not 
finally restored until his bones were 
brought hack tiiirty years afterwards. 
His festival in the Gk. (Church is on Nov. 
13, in the Lat. Church Jan. 27. The 
prayer of St. C., that stands last but one 
at tiio end of matins, evensong, and the 
Utany In the Eng. Book of Common 
l^yer, is taken from the liturgy of St. 
O. His works are voluminous, and 
nearly all have been preserved. See 
Oxford Librarif of the Fathers; and lives 
by W. R. VV. Stephens, 1872; R. W. Bush, 
1885; and A. Pouch, 1891. See also 
Palladlus, IXalot/us de vita S, Chrysostomi 
(od. by 1*. R. Ooleman-Norton), 1928; 
Divine Liturgy (trans. by IS. E. Bright- 
man), 1931. 

Chi^tostomus, see Dion CHRrsosroMUA. 

OhrysothrLx, genus of squirrel monkeys, 
belongs to the family Oebidie (a.r.). It 
consists of four species, ail of wnlch are 


arboreal, insectivorous, and gregarious; 
the long tall is non -prehensile and the face 
is small. 

Chrzanow, tn., 25 m. VV. by N. of 
Cracow, in Poland. I^op. (1939) 12,000. 

Chu, a riv. some 570 m. in length- In the 
Kirghiz S.S.R. of Soviet CJentral Asia. 
Rising in the Tienshau Mts., in the W.S.W. 
of Lake Issyk Kill, it is first known as the 
Koshkar. Passing within 3 m. of Issyk 
Kul, it swerves into the gorge of Busxn, 
and leaving Tokmak behind flows on 
towards Lake Sauinulkul, disappearing 
in the desert 125 m. before reactung It. 
Its valley supports ono-third of Hie total 
pop. of the republic, and its watt^r has In 
recent years been used for irrigation 
works, bringing 200,000 ac. of formerly 
arid land under cultivation. The valley 
produces grain and cotton, and is noted 
for horso-oreeding. 

Chiianohow (Chinchew), auet. port and 
walled city in tlie prov. of Fukien, China. 
There being now a great sand-bar across 
the harbour mouth, C. has been out- 
stripped in trade by the port Amoy. 
The most famous bridge in the wliole of 
China connects O. with its suburb, 
Loyang. Marco Polo and other travellers 
mention C. as carrying on a large trafilc 
with Blurope in the Middle Ages. 

Chub, name of sev. carp-like fishes, in 
the large family Cyprinida', is applied in 
Britain to Leucisevs cephalus. In N. 
America., however, it is given to the near 
ally, Leucosoimis corporalis, and to dshes 
of the genus Ceraficfithi/s. 

Chubb, (Charles {d. 1845), locksmith, 
improved the detector lock, which his 
brother had originally patented in 1818. 
After managing a hardware business with 
200 hands in \WiIverhainpton, he went to 
London, where he set up a factory for 
burglar- and fire-proof safes of his own 
patent in 1835. 

Chubb, Thomas (1679-1746), Eng. 
dci.st, b. at E. Harnham, near {Salisbury, 
the son of a malt‘<ter. Apprenticed to a 
tallow chaiuilcr, ho educated himself on 
the «leath of his father in 1688, theolo^ 
being his favourite subject. In 1715 he 
wrote 7'he Supremacy of ttie Father, fol- 
lowed by sev. other thoologioal works. O. 
is interesting os representing a popular 
form of deism, ami as showing the hold 
that rationalism had taken on the iiopular 
mind. His works also include The 
Supremacy of the Father asserted (1715); 
A Discourse concerning U<^1); 

and The True Oospel of Jesus Christ (1739). 

Chubut, ter. in 8. Argentina, bounded 
on the N. by Rio Negro, on the E. by the 
Atlnntlo, on tho S, by Santa Cruz, and on 
the VV. by Chile. Connected by rail with 
Puerto Madryu on the Balna Nueva. 
Rising in the Andes, the R. C. flown 
straight across to tho Atlantic. The Sen- 
giierr discharges into Lake Colhuapi, other 
lakes of size being Ija Plata and Fontana 
in tho Andean highlands, and Musters In 
the interior. Save for the fertile, forested 
valleys on the Andean bordor the whole 
oountrv is a.o curid pebble -strewn waste, 
cJothed with stunted vegetation. Never- 
theless, there Is a Welsh colony near the 
C. mouth, with Rawson as Its oap. and 
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Madryn (44 m. distant) as its chief port. 
Total area, 93,427 sq. m. Pop. 28,000 
(of whom 18,000 are at liawson). 

Chuohins, or Kiutsinf, well-fortified 
city, 784 m. E.N.£. of Kunming, in the 
prov. of Yunnan, S. China. 

Cbudleigh, tn. in Devonshire, England, 
8 m. S.W. of Exeter. In 1807 it was al- 
most destroyed by Are, but was rebuilt. 
It is noted for cider. Pop. 2000. 

Chudleigh, or Chidley, promontory on 
the N. coast at the entrance of Hudson 
Straits in Labrador, Canada. 

Chudskoye, Lake, see Peipus. 

Chufut-Kaleh, deserted tn. 24 in. E. of 
Bakchiserai in the Oimea region of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Perched on precipitous and 
welJnigh inaccessible cliffs, 1835 ft. above 
sea level, it was in the fifteenth century 
the refuge of the Karaite Jews from the 
Crimea. Between C. and Bakchiserai is 
the Uspenskiy monastery, clinging like a 
limpet to the cliff face. 

Chuguyev, tn. on the r. b. of the N. 
Donetz, 24 4 m. E.S.E.of Kharkov, in the 
Ukraine S.S.R. Pop. 16,000. 

Chuhsiung. or Tsuyung, tn. 77 m. W. of 
Kunming, in Yunnan, (Jhina. 

Chukchi, people dwelling in scattered 
groups along the Arctic shores between 
the Bering Straits and Kolyma R. in 
the Chulmot National region of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Nordenskjold, who first 
studied this curious tribe during his ex- 
pedition of 1878-79, came to the con- 
clusion that their language resembled 
Koryak, not Eskimo, and sums up his 
discussion of their racial characteristics 
by saying that they bear ‘ an unmistakable 
stamp of the Mongols of Asia and the 
Eskimo and Indians of America.’ The 
C.. who are divided into the poor Fishing 
C.f with fixed homes, and the compara- 
tively well-to-do and nomadic Reindeer 
C., who breed great herds of reindeer and 
live on their milk and flesh, are tall and 
lean, with thick lips, coarse lank black 
hair, and puffy cheeks which often com- 
pletely wrap in the nose. 

Chukiang, see Canton River. 

Chulmle^h, nirkt. tn. 2 ni. from Egges- 
ford station and 14 m. S.E. of Barnstaple 
in Devonshire, England. Pop. 1143 

Chumba, see Chamba. 

Chumbi Valley, natural approach to 
Tibet from India, up which the Brit, 
expedition to Lhassa in 1904 advanced. 
Flanked by Bhutan and ,^ikklm, it lies on 
tho S. slopes of the Himalayas at an 
elevation of 9500 ft. 

Chumbul, or Chambal, unnavigablo 
riv. (514 m. long) of central India, rising 
in MMw&, near Mau, and joining the 
Jumna, w. of Cawnpore. 

Chunam, Indian name for quicklime, 
made from very pure limestone or from 
calcined shells. It is used as an ingredient 
for plaster, when it is well mixed into a 
paste, together with fine riv. sand and 
Jamery (coarse sugar). 

(munar, seeCUANAB. 

Chunehos, Tho. savage people who dwelt 
Id communal houses and live by hunting 
in the forests E. of Cuzco, central Peru. 
They are an independent tribe of S. Amer. 
Indians, not unlike the Antis. Bnt the 


term C. has also been referred to one of 
the three aboriginal peoples of Peru. 

ChunohusM, warlike tribe of marauders, 
dwelling in certain parts of Manchuria and 
Mongolia. In the Russo -Jap. war, the 
Jap. were suspected of bribing those free- 
booters to wreck the railroads. They 
disown tho suzerainty of China. 

Chungking, commercial cap. of the prov. 
of Szechwan and of tho whole of \V. 
China. As a result of the Jap. invasion 
of China during the Second World War 
C. became the Chinese cap. of Chlang 
Kai-shek’s Gov. and the centre of Chinese 
resistance to both the Jap. Invasion 
troops and tho (Jhine.se Communists. It 
occupies the end of a high rocky bluff at 
tho junction of tlio 11. Kialing with tho 
Yangtze, and is surrounded by a stone 
wall in good repair. Before tho war 
with Japan it had many fine shops and 
streets. Its pre-war exports were yellow 
silk, wax, hides, wool, hemp, feathers, etc., 
and Chinese medicines, but even before the 
Jap. invasion trade had been crippled by 
brigandage in the interior. In the Second 
World War (and even before) C. was 
repeatedly bombed by Jap. aeroplanes, 
but its natural defences and sheiters 
guaranteed Its immunity from destruc- 
tion. In May 1943 five Jap. divs. 
pushed up the Yangtze valley with llie 
object of forcing a passage tiirough tho 
mt. gorges which formed the gateway to 
the city, which was the centre and the 
symbol of resistance to Jap. aggression. 
The tide was turned largely by allied air 
power despite tiu". smallness of tho avail- 
able forces. Heavy bombers struck at 
tho Jap. base of Icliang, disrupting oom- 
munications (May 29), and next day a 
Chinese counter-offensive was launched 
which threw the Jap. force back in dis- 
order; and by June tho threat to C. had 
been removed. With the walled city of 
Kiangpchtlng now Incorporated in C. and 
the large vils. near, C. Is estimated to 
contain a pop. (1944) of about 880,000. 

Chunian, tn. in the Lahore dist., 
Punjab, Pakistan, 45 m. S.S.W. of 
Lahore. Pop. 10,300. 

Chupanga, or Shupanga, vil. of 
Portuguese E. Africa, on the r. b. of Lower 
Zambesi R. The scenery is beautiful, 
but tho clist. malarial. • The wife of 
Livingstone, the explorer and mlssJonarj', 
was buried here (1862). 

Chupra, see Ciiapra. 

Chuquicamata, tn. In the prov. of Anto- 
fogasta in the N. Ijlghlands of Chile. 
Since 1 9 J 0 it has been an important mining 
and coal centre. There are especially 
rich copper mines. Pop, 15,000. 

Chuquisaca, or Charoao, dept. In 
Bolivia lying between the Andes and the 
Paraguay R.. forming the S.E. corner. 
The rap. tn. is Sucre. It covers an area 
of 26,400 sq. m. I’op« 370,000. 

Chuquisaoa, or Suort, cap. of Holivlu, 
S. America. See SucRg. 

Ghuqulto, Chuoulto. or Chuouyto, prov. 
of Peru, also cap. of this prov., 12 m. from 
Puno, on W. of Jjake Titicaca. There are 
silver and gold mines, woollen manufs., dye- 
ing of vicuna wool. Prehistoric remains 
have been found in the diet. Pop. 6000. 
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Chur, see (3oirb. 

Chura, feudatory state of Kathiawar, 
Gujarat, India; also cap. of same, 56 m. 
from Cambay. Pop. 5500. 

Church, derived from the Gk. word 
KvpiaKov (6oj/u.a). meanluK the Lord’s 
House, from Kupios, lord, or master. 
Other forms of the word are seen In 
the Swedish kirka the Ger. Kirche, the 
A.-S. circe, and the Scottish kirk. 
Its original meaning, therefore, was 
limited to the place of assembly and 
worship, but. like numberless other words 
of common usage, which have been 
adopted from a classical into modern 
Kuropcan tongues, its sense has expanded 
with the development of new thoughts 
and customs. ThiLS C. may bo applied 
also to a Christian sect, to the clergy, or 
to the whole community of Christian 
people, and it is interesting to notice 
the word ecclesia (from Gk. iKK^ria-ia, 
assembly) has undergone an exactly 
(‘ontrary transformation, being now 
applied to the building rather than to the 
body of (Jhristians (cf. Welsh egluri/s and 
Fr. Molise). Inasmuch ns the structure 
of the place of public worship or C. is 
indissolubly bound up with the develop- 
ment of ritual, dogma, and organisation. 
It has been thought well to prclace this 
article with a brief sketch of the hist, 
of C. architecture. lo in the fourth 
century that Christianity was (dlicially 
ndopt<Hl as the religion of the Uotn. 
Empire, and it was natural that C. 
architects should sock inspiration from 
some oxist-ing urchitccturai type. This 
thi^y found in the basilica (q.v.), whi< h 
must therefore bo regarded as the basis 
of all C. architecture. The magistrates 
were accustomed to sit In the apse of tlic 
basilica, separulod by the cancelli (the 
bar or lattice) from the litigants and 
common people, who stood facing them 
in a long ntnum nr open court at the 
W. In the embryo (J. tlie ofliclating 
priests occuiiied the apse m tiio E., and 
vat witli tlicir backs to the wall In 

the preshyU'iiurn, looking towards the 
congregation gathered in the court, now' 
(^Uod the nave. The cnncclli exercised 
au Incalculable intluenco in completely 
cutting off the clergy from the laity and 
so augmenting the dignity of their 
sac^erdotal functions. In the K, thi.s 

lattice developed iiitf) a screen of sacred 
imintings which effectually bid from the 
laity the supremo act of the holy 

ouonarist. The bema or choir, which 

was simply an enclosure between the 
[iresbytcry and the nave, arose from the 
need of greater acconimodatlon for 
I'lergy and singers, and later was further 
augmented where it was nocc.S8ary to seat 
a largo body of monks. The chancel — 
that Is the choir and the sanctuary, which 
was the portion of tlio apse especially 
railed off for the prlewts — was divided 
from the nave by a structural arch, a 
, screen, or steps, and sometimes by all 
‘ three. The two pulpits or ambons 
on either side of the choir, from which the 
gospels and epistles wore road to the 
assembled worshippers, may still be seen 
in the basilica C. of San Clemente in 


Rome. There Is some doubt as to the 
oxa(;t origin of the cruciform Cs., although 
the popular belief that they were always 
meant to bo symbolical of the cross of 
cruciffxtou assuredly accounts for their 
speedy adoption In medieval Cs., for In 
the Middle Ages the love of symbolism 
amounted to a passion. In the E. 
the popularity of the dome led to the 
erection of Cs. in tiie shape of a Gk. cross 
with one central and four smaller domes 



TYPICAL PLAN' OF A CRUCIFOK.VI CHURCH 

A, apse, B, presbytery; C. choir; D, chancel, 
li. iluincel arch; F, sai^nsty or vestry; G, north 
transept, H, ‘outh transept, J, the crossms, 
K. nave, L, north aisle; M, south aisle; N, tower; 
and O, porch. 

over the arms of the cross. It Is easy to 
see how desire to accentuate the cruciform 
figure and faith in tlio etficacy of the altar 
biw?rifico together tended to the extension 
of the N. and S, arms, wdiich grew into the 
transepts of the great G oil no cathedrals, 
for these side aisles offered a splendid 
opportunity for subsidiary chapols and 
altars where masses might be said. It 
early beearao the custom to build the chief 
of thcvso ehnpels, that dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin, and known as the Lady 
chapel, behind the high altar In the E., 
and the increased love of ritual and 
pageant induced architects to continue the 
nave and ehai < « I aisles between the high 
altar and the Lady chapel, so as to form 
ambulatories — an arrangement which 
contributed much to the dignity and 
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S lotTircsquo scope of procossions. Thoufrb 
lie circular form was almost invariably 
confined to tbe apse in the ohaiicol, the 
Knights Templars usually built their 
Cs. round, in imitation of that of tiic 
Holy Sepulclire in Jerusalem. But the 
Reformation and the later spread of 
nonconformity and Puritanism altered r. 
architecture and decoration so as to suit 
the needs of what men now conceived to 
be the ideal form of service and worship. 
The medieval builders had made their 
cathedrals a niagiiiflcent embodiment of 
that somewhat materialised literal Christi- 
anity, the hig-hest expression of which is 
found in Dante, and had therefore 
embellished the walls with great paintings 
represc iitlng scenes from the O.T. and 
N.T. and episodes In the lives of the 
saints, had set everywhere sculptural 
figures of the Virgin, the apostles, the 
saints, and Christ, and had freelv depicted 
in pictures the terrors of hell and the 
majesty of heaven, whilst outside they 
delighted in carving hideous gargoyles to 
typify the expulsion of all demons from 
the bouse of God. Moreover, t he wealthy 
religious hous«'s had v iod wii h one another 
in erecting spaeious and si>len did edifices 
to the greater glory of God, with small 
regard to the needs of tlie congregation 
or the ijoiglibourhood of tns. But with 
the rise (»f l*rofe.stantism, a mighty 
Iconoclastic wave swept over Europe, and 
cathednvis and Cs. were ruthlessly 
stripped of all their adornment save their 
stained glass, in truth the suh.stitution 
of the Bible for the mass was almost the 
death-blow of C. architect ure as a fine 
art. Tijo Ilenaissiiiice bad already led 
to a disastrous imitation of anct. and 
especially of Gk. models, and now *thc 
new religion’ was rcsponslblo for the 
growth of Cs, of the so-called conventicle 
tvpe. In these the auditorium w^here 
tne congregation sits is merely a great 
hall with a gallery running round three 
Bides, whilst on a dais at the K. end is set 
the pulpit from which the minister 
addre.s6es his people without being separ- 
ated from them otherwise than by his 
platform. C^s. are designated metro- 
politan, cathedral, conventual, collegiate, 
and par., according to their statu.s, size, 
and importance, but difTerence in name 
does not imply a dlifereiioe In structure. 
In modern times Cs. arc frequenUy built 
in imitation of liomanesciue, and e.spe- 
clally of Gothic models. 

Church Discipline {Disciphva ecvle- 
siastica) is the means by which the 
Christian C. deals with any of its otheials 
and members, who, by serious iinuiorality 
or other dishonour, have fallen com- 
pletely away from the Christian standard 
of Hying and visibly and palpably stained 
the purity of a common spiritual life. 
In the days of the apostolic fathers the 
practice, which Bt. Paul had encouraged 
m his Cs., held good—that is, the local 
ecolesla wera^enUroly responsible for the 
behaviour of Its members. The accepted 
doctrine was that II any man will not 
Usten to tbe C. when ft expresses on any 
moral Issue the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
he is ipsa facto ' seli-excommanicate. 


having r^ected the final and supreme 
court of appeal. When, however, 
Christianity was finally and openly 
adopted Into the great Rom. Empire, the 
C. ceased to consist of separate and 
lndei>endent societies of ‘ saints,* and these 
latter were obliged to sacrifice their anct. 
prerogatives one by one, Jneludlng 
discipline, and to pass gi'adiinlly into a 
stale of si>iritual puplllago to that great 
unifying body whose highest repre*- 
sentative the pope was soon to ho. 
During the period of persecutloiis under 
Decius, the alarming Increase of apostasy 
led to stringent rules for the restoration 
of the lapsed rules wdiich were not 
superseded till the end of the fourth 
century. 

Up to the seventh eentuiT the (to us) 
extraordinary custom of public ponaneo 
was in force. Tbe enrolment of sinners 
into the rank of luuiitcnts took place 
during Lent. 1 *oiiitential canons regulated 
the time during which the siiiuer must 
remain in the sev. grades of weepere, 
hearers, prostraters, and slanders, whilst 
their readmission within the pale of tiie 
O. usually occurred in Holy Week. As 
regards the treatment of the lapei, 
various opinions obtained among tlie 
different sects. The Novatians believed 
that forgiveness of tliose who had fallen 
away from faith rested only with God, 
whilst the Montanists insisted that a 
sinner once under the ban of his <\ must 
remain in Matu piemtentiiv for tiie re- 
mainder of his life. The dreadful 
humiliation of public penance accounts 
for its disa.pi)carancc by the elevcntii 
century. Before that date it had become 
hopelessly nl>uKed. For letters of recom- 
mendation (libelli pads) often secured 
the restoration of penitents, and the 
vicious system of commuting penance for 
taxes appeared as early as 550. The 
(Vltl<* monks were responsible for the 
compilation of lengthy i^enitentials. 

But the most effectual of the weapons 
of til© medieval C. were excommunication 
and the Interdict. The greater excommuni- 
cation deprives the individual of all civil 
and social intercourse besides all the ordiji- 
ances of religion. Lesser excoramuiih'a- 
tiuris do not involve exclusion from 
communion and fellowship other than 
religious. The interdict involved only 
tlie siisi)enslon of religious services in a 
church or dist., not exclusion from tJie 
Church. It was inflicted therefore on 
places instead of on persons. Galvin, 
who, unlike Zwingli, was opvK)sed to 
the Kiurender of ail eceJes. power to 
the state, advocated tlie retention of the 
discipline de V excommunication. It was 
because Genova refused to sanction iiis 
proposals that Calviii was driven into 
banishment in 1538. ' Yet in 1541, on 
his return, Calvin , triumphed, and 
henceforwani a consistory or council of 
elders was estab. In every par. of the 
l^fom^ed Churt*h— a «hlcf function being 
the exercise of disciplinary authority over 
tbe congregations. In the sevontoenth 
century, natwithstanding that penance 
had been formally aboilshed, evildoers 
were wont to make satisfaction publicly 
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on the stool of repentanoe, and for 
^ave transiarrcMssfons against eoolos. law 
It was tlie fashion in Ayrshire, as late as 
1781, for the j^nitent to stand In a public 
port of the C., dressed in sackcloth, to 
slgnnlfy his contrition. The kirk -sessions 
can still pronounce the lesser excom- 
munication, by which the ofTender is 
banned from all sealing ordimuioes. 

Bibliography: A. J. CJarlyle, The 
(Jhurch, 1902; E. J. C. Neep and O. 
Kdinger, A Handbook of Church Law for 
tM Clergy, 1930; K. Macmorran, A 
Handbook for Churchwojrdena and Church 
Councillors, 1942, 

Church History may conveniently be 
divided into three epochs, anct., medi- 
eval, and modern. (For the development 
ill the treatment of church hist. , Church 
Hihtoky.) The first period readies 
from the death of Christ to a.d. 590 or 
perhaps, in the estimation of some, to 
the foundation of Charlemagne’s em- 
l»ire (800), the reign of Constantine 
forming a dividing line; the second 
extends to the Heformation, being 
divided at the auprernacy of the papacy 
under Tniiocent 111.; and the last may be 
subdivided by the treaty o( Westphalia, 
wliich closed the Thirty Years war. 
The 1 Pentecostal assembly of the apostlas 
(A.D. 33) may be ^‘^^garded as the seed 
of the Catholic C. lUA-t' the disciples 
rtxieived the fullest conception of their 
mission as preachers of the Rosurrc(d,ion 
and the great Messianic gospel ot their 
Master. During his missionary travels 
from A.D. 40 to 58 Paul began the huge 
Uisk of evangelising tlie Geiitilos, and he, 
more than any other, must be revered as 
the founder of Christian theology. As 
the llouLs. only appreciated a state 
religion, the humble and despised Chris- 
tian sects of the metropolis and greater 
Italy were i>ersecuUui because they 
practised a rcligio iUicita (an unlawful 
superstition). The outiircaks of perse- 
cution occurred principally under the 
Emperor Nero (64), Doinitiaii (96) and 
Trajan, whose famous correspondence 
with Pliny is well known. It should hero 
be noted that the fall .of Jerusalem, about 
this time (70), must bo held an inestimable 
boon to Christianity, in that it finally 
freed it from the oppre-ssivo fetters of 
JudalBtlc legalism. Up to the days of 
Dec! us persecution was piiivly spasmodic 
and ineffectual, whilst with Hadrian and 
Antonins Pius the Christians, who wore 
regarded as a negligible factor, enjoyed 
considerable toleration and protection, 
being allowed to form tlioiiiselves Into 
funeral associations and poor men’s 
guilds. But from 250, when the C?atholio 
community, with its hierarchical con- 
stitution and systematised worship was 
held to be a serious menace to the 
whole military and religious policy of the 
empire, the emperors instituttJd universal 
massacres wbioh continued till the abdi- 
cation of Diocletian in 305. This last 
made desperate but futile efforts to 
exterminate the whole Christian society. 
At last, with the advent of Oonstaotino in 
313, came peace; for Constantine, who 
Flmself on lus deathbed received the holy 


baptism, extended to Christianity all the 
privileges and rights that hitherto 
paganism alone had enjoyed, >3ut it 
was not until the accession of Theodosius 
the Great (379-95) that Christianity was 
Anally adopted as the one and only 
religion of the state. Meanwhile, since 
the early years of the third century the 
conversion of tlie heathens in the B. — 
that is, in Arabia, Persia, and Armenia, 
and on the N. and W. conAnes of Rom. 
rule — had been making continual head- 
way, so tliat before the great migrations 
of the fourth cjcntury the Goths and 
Teutonic invaders were already Christian. 

In Persia and elsewhere political per- 
secution and later the force of Islam 
wiped out all traces of Christian prose- 
lytes, but In the W. the effect of the 
barbaric Invasions was to endue the 
Christian bishops with much of that 
social and moral power formerly wielded 
by the Rom. officials, so that the O. came 
naturally to be regarded as the heir to all 
the majesty and iulluenco of anct. Rome. 
There emerge in the second century three 
ofAcials connected with the Christian 
ecclesioj, namely, the bishop, presbyter, 
and deacon, whose functions at Arst were 
patriarchal — that is, they administered 
charities and punished offenders against 
C. discijiliue. In earliest times tliere was 
one bishop attached to each C., but if he 
were away, It is easy to see how natural 
it was for his duties to devolve on the 
presbyters, .sov. of whom wore frequently 
appointed to each community. Ordin- 
arily, however, the presbyters constituted 
the bishop’s couucil, and the deacons his 
assistants merely. But a-s early as the 
tliird century diocesan liegau to supplant 
congregational bishops, or, in other words, 
the principle of centralisation was put into 
action whereby a number of Cs. were 
eiitriiHted to the care of one bishop, 
usually a bishop in a large tn., wlio alone 
could ordain, ami as whose representatives 
the presbyters «.)nly could conduct worship 
ill the sov. Cs. The emergence of metro- 
politan bishops and Anally of the papacy 
was a natural outcome of this process 
of centralisation. By the metropolitan 
system, the bishops of P^phosus, Carthago, 
and Aril'S, etc., exerrused authority over 
many Cai. of neighbouring provs., whilst 
the bishop** of Romo, Constantinople, 
Antioch, Alexandria, and Jerusalem 
exercised a still wider jurisdiction, and 
early became known as the patnar(3hs. 

The medieval doctrine that the G. was 
tiie ultimate authority on all questions, 
temporal os well a^s spiritual, received a 
mighty support from Augustine’s De 
Civiiate Dei, wherein the author main- 
tained that the iiniAod Christian G. waa 
the kingdom of God. and accordingly 
WHS supreme over all nations here on 
earth. Upon this theory, too, waa based 
the papacy — that i^, the supreme au- 
thority of the bishop of Rome as Christ’s 
vioar in this world. Christian doctrine, 
as embodied in the prayer books, took 
centuries to »'volvo, yet within a few 
years of Christ's death men’s minds were 
agitated by questions of faith and belief, 
and bitter controversies rent asunder 
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the smallest Ohnstian firatherinss. The 
struggle with Gnosticism in the second 
century helped immeasurably towards 
the clearer definitiop ot Christian theo- 
logy. For an apostolic scriptural canon, 
our N.T. was drawn up. as also an 
apostolic rule of faith which forms the 
germ of the present Apostles’ Creed. 
Above all, the doctrine of apostolic 
succession was promulgated — that is, 
that the bishops alone are qualified and 
inspired to interpret and expound the 
teaching of the Apostles, of which. 
Indeed, they are the sole inheritors. 
Montanlsm (170) was essentially an outcry 
against the growing institutionalism of the 
C. It was in connection with this con- 
troversy that the first C. synods were held. 

The first general or oecumenical council 
of the whole Christian community wtis 
held at Niceca in 325, and from that lime 
forward It became customary to call such 
a representative gathering whentwer 
grave doctrinal difficulties arose. These 
synods and councils have a twofold 
Importance: they were invaluable aids 
towards the principle of unificiition, and 
they laid the foundation stones of 
Christian orthodoxy. At the Nica^an 
Council the Godhead of Christ received 
official definition and official expression 
in the Niccne Oecd, whilst at the Coimcil 
of Chalcedon (451) an attempt was made 
to find an answer to that long-debated 
problem, ‘What is the relation between 
the divine and human nature iif our 
Lord ? * By the decisions of these two 
councils and that of Constantinople (1)80) 
the doctrine of the Trinity, held by 
both the \V. and E. Cs., was cxidicitly 
formulated. The broad tendencies note- 
worthy in the mode of w’orship during 
this period ai*o the elaboration of cere- 
monies and the rapid increase in their 
importance; the completer severance of 
the sacerdotal functions from those of 
the laity and the augmented dignity of the 
priests. While th« E. C. was engaged in 
thrashing out the ChrisGjlogical and 
Trinitarian doctines, the main controversy 
of a similar natiu*e in the W\ was that 
aroused by Pelagias, who came from 
Britain, on the nature of grace. A doc- 
trine which was deemed a pillar of early 
C^stian theology, was that the (\ w^as 
the one ark of salvation, outside of which 
none could be saved. Thu.s to attain over- 
lasting salvation a man must undergo 
baptism to release him from the devil and 
to generate in him a new spiritual nature, 
and, further, he must continually increase 
the divine life in him by feeding his soul 
on the body and blood of Christ in the 
holy communion. It is quite impossible 
within the limits of a short article to 
outline, even in the .simplest form, the 
conclusions arrived at by the early theo- 
loglans. The reader is therefore referred 
to the copious writings of the apostolic 
fathers, in whose works will be found an 
explanation o¥ the countless schisms which 
oppressed the infant C., such, for instance, 
as the Orlgen controversy (304-438), the 
Apollinarlan (362-81), and the Nestorian 
(428-44). 

To take ud the thread of the course of 


the external hist, of the C. at the eighth 
century — there were at that time two 

S eat forces which seemed likely to swamp 
iristendom, namely, Mohammedanism 
and the idolatry of the Saxons and other 
barbaric hordes. But the Gallic con- 
queror, Charles the Hammer, by his 
victory at Tours in 732, effectually put 
a stop to the inroads of the Saracens in 
the W., whilst a stubborn warfare of 
thirty-two years (772-804) at last enabled 
Charles the CJreat to subjugate the 
Saxons, their conversion to Christianity 
being accomplished by the building of 
tns. and castles and the foundation of 
missions and monasteries. W^ith the 
Christian religion once firmly ostab., the 
medieval lust, of the Catholic C. resolves 
itself into an account of the rapid consoli- 
dation of the papal ])owcr and of its 
lengthy struggle witli tlie Holy Rom. 
Empire, and, further, into an account of 
the movements of reform w’lncli arose in 
the C. itself, and also ot those wider and 
more inllucntial strivings after other forms 
of religion and worslkij) wlkicli took firm 
root in the hearts of men throughout the 
Christian world. 

From 730 cedes, lawyers spread tike 
fable that Constantine ])ad given the 
guardianship of the Catholic C. and State 
to the bishop of Home, but an event w’hich 
ill actual fact contributed far more than 
this fable to the confirmation of tlie 
pope’s authority was the final severanee 
in 1054 of the W. from the E. C. The 
Monophysite (484-519) and other schisms 
had much to do with this rupture, but its 
real cause was the refusal of tlio bishops 
of Constantinople to submit in any way 
to the Rom. see. It was, of course, the 
grc'at monastic orders, such os the 
Benedictines, Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans, which, in particular, kept burning 
during the Middle Ages the flame of 
the lamp of unct. science and culture. 
From the fourth century onward, monasti- 
CLsin continually gained new ground: 
men of religious fibre gladly sought 
solitude or comm union with kindred 
spirits, that in peace they might develop 
their higlier life. .The <‘onventual life, 
indeed, was in ]>art Ji revolt against 
contemporary society, with its wars and 
lusts and manifold corniptions, and it was 
ever a bulwark of the C. Thus from the 
monasteiy of t’liiny, founded in 010, there 
passed out to tlie world what were known 
as the Cluniac reforms directed towards 
the reorganisation and cleansing of eccles. 
offices, and above all towards emanci- 
pation from state control. Yet, In spite 
of new orders, reformed clergy, and the 
work of such elniroJimen as Gerbort, 
Lanfranc, and Anselm, evils like the 
marriage of clergy, simony, and the 
selling of benefices continued. But for a 
time the papacy triumphed. From 1048 
to 1260 Europe w'os divided by the famous 
struggle botw'een pope and emperor. In 
1073 Hildebrand, or Gregory VII. as ho 
was then called, one ot the noblest bishops 
Home ever had, secured at Can ossa the 
complete humiliation of Henry IV., but 
the vexed question of lay investiture, 
which also formed the substance of the 
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<iuarrel between Bccket and Henry II., 
was not Anally settled by compromise till 
1122. It was probably during the reign 
<»£ the youthful Pope Innocent III. (1198- 
1216) that the papal power attn,inod the 
summit of its glory, but up to the death 
of Boniface VIII. (1303) its supremacy 
was almost unquestioned, for the four 
crusades (1095-1202) had greatly en- 
hanced its reputation. 

Nevertheless, in the light of modern 
hist., the struggle between pope and 
(‘mperor was a fatal disaster, for tlie 
former, by stirring up the It. cities against 
tiie latter, postponed for centuries the 
consolidation of tho Ger. states into a 
united kingdom. Tho practice of pious 
Iraiids, the growth of corruption, within 
the C., the so-called Babylonian captivity 
when the popes stayed in France (1305- 
1377), and above all the schism (1378- 
1 109), during which there were rival popes 
at Koino and Avignon, disabused iJien*s 
minds of that flue conception of a 
world C. and a w'orld empire mutually 
indispensable and working in iiarmonious 
accord. Thinkers revolted against the 
conclusions of scholasticism, os also 
against the peraeciitions of the Waldcnses 
and Albigensea (1207 and 1229), and later 
c»f the Hussites and Lollards. 'Uho low- 
ered esteem of the 'cbools of philosophy, 
the relaxed condkUoiiM ot life among the 
tlcrgy, tlio growth of nalioiial feeling 
combined w'ith the clianged attitude to 
llio I’apm y prepared tlie way for a new 
period. With the llenaissance came also 
the Reformation to open up a new era in 
hist. As tiic (llreet outeomo of tlie 
preaching of tho religions leaders Luther, 
Zwingh, Melanehtlion, and Calvin, i’ro- 
testantisin was estab in opposition to 
tlie older Christian wlileh still acknow- 
leilged tho 1 ) 01)0 as its head, and wliieh 
from tliis time fortli lioeanie known as tlie 
Rom. Catholii- C. It was left to the 
I’rotestaiit dele^gates to tlie Council of 
Trent (1545-63) detlnitily to set forth 
those new doctnnevS. such as tlie priest- 
hood of all believers and the atisolute 
authority of the Bible in nuitters of faith, 
whieh left no loophole by which the two 
could ever be reunited also Churrh of 
hingland). Sec C. 1*. S. Clarke, A i^hort 
History of the Christ kw Churchy 1929, 
1948; A. Lolsy (trans.). Thv Hirth of the 
Christian lieiigion, 19 IS. P. Hughes, 
History of the Church (3 sols.* a.i>. 711; 
A.D. 1274; A. I). 1517), 19 IS, and (nnet.) 
F. J. Betlmiio-Bakcr, An Introduction to 
the Early History of ('hristian Doctrine^ 
1903; A. R. Whitham, The History of the 
Christian Church to the Scjnjration of East 
and West, 1920; (medieval) Count Liitzow, 
JAfe and Times of Master John llus^ 1909; 
O. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Ueligion 
(2 vols.), 1923. 1927 ;M. Deurisley, A History 
of the Medieval Church, 1925; (modern), 
S. Cheetham, A History of the Christian 
Church since the Reformation, 1907. 

Church of England . — In England Henry 
VIII. was recognised by Parliament os 
‘the only head in erthe of tho Churche 
of England/ The Eng. C. had been 
liberated from its subjection to Homo only 
to And Itself under the heavy heel of a 


temporal sovereign, whose will was law 
over all persons and *in all oauses eoclesi- 
astical and civil within his dominions 
supreme.* The Reformation, In the sense 
of the sotting forth of new fonnularios of 
faith, or of enforcing any change in the 
public worship or tho ritual of the Eng. Cs., 
or, ill fact, of breaking with the past in the 
matter of doctrine or ceremonies pro- 
fes.scd or observed in England up to the 
time of the great breach with Rome, can 
hardly be said to liave begun when tho 
reign of Henry VIII. carno to an end. 
With the single exct'.ptlon of the Eng. 
litany, all public worship was celebrated 
in Lat., and though a copy of the Great 
Bible in Eng. was set up in tho Cs., It 
remains still dillicult to say when, by 
wdiom, and under what regulations tho 
Eng. version so set up was publicly read. 
Great changes were to come, but they had 
to wait. Luring the reign of bis son, 
Edward VI., tho Common Prayer book 
was drawn up through tho good olflees of 
Cranmer, Ijatimer, and Ridley — a com- 
pilation which, with its Thirty -nine Articles 
of faith, has ever since remained the 
criterion of Christian orthodoxy In the 
Eng. C. Liitheramsiii, which flourished 
in Scandinavia and Germany, was too con- 
servative of monarchical principles and 
Rom. ceremonies to retain a lasting 
hold in other European countries. Here, 
and esi)ecially in S. Germany, Switzer- 
land. Scotland, and the Netherlands, the 
Cnlvinistie or Reformed C.s. sprang up; 
for in these the congregations were 
organised on a thoroughly democratic 
footing — an arrangement which recom- 
mended itself to men of radical leanings, 
whereas the rigidity of its intellectual 
do<*trine aiqiealod to men of sterner 
mould and in general to the less passionate 
<’liaracter of the (older N. In Germany 
It was only afti'r the peace of Westphalia 
(161H) that ProU-sstaiits other than 
lAithcrans won freedom of w’orship. The 
reaction against Protestantism, or tlie 
Counter-Reformation os it is culled, was 
led everywhere by the order of Jesuits. 

Beginning in Bavaria (1563), it swept 
through S. Connauy, and appeared in 
France during the sixteenth century, and 
did not finally lo.'^e its impetus till after 
1 650. From the Reformation onward the 
lust, of the Criiristian C. cannot be set forth 
in any connected narrative, for tbe simple 
reason that, whereas hitherto the Cutholic 
C. with the pope at its head had been a 
great riv. with which all otlier streams 
of thought could be connected, the main 
(dianuel is now divided into endless 
branches, no longer linked by an all- 
embracing central organisation, but 
having Christianity alone, and that in its 
broadest sense, as a common l»n*Is, The 
complete divergence of the Reformed 
Churches ounie through tho growth of 
a new theory, which gave rise to tho so- 
called Free (iJs., but which had played 
no part whatever in the great Refor* 
mation. Dissidents from estab. religions 
communities, to find somo logical 

apology for their dissent, promulgated 
tbe doctrine that the (Jatholio C. was no 
actual and material organisation, but 
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rather a spiritual association of all the 
faithful throughout the world. More- 
over, according to this doctrine every man 
is justided In seceding from one sect or 
C. and in forming or Joining another, there 
being no such thing as schism between 
Christian bodies. Hence arose that enor- 
mous multiplication of sects which is so 
striking in America and in other countries 
of comparatively recent origin. Some 
attempt will now be made to trace the 
development of n few of those. Puri- 
tanism in England dates from 15C7, and 
may be described as an attempt to subvert 
the episcopal system and to remove those 
rituals and ceremonies which still savoured 
of the odious Papists. The formal con- 
fession of the Puritans, offshoots of whom 
were the Baptists and Friends, was drawn 
up by the Westminster Assembly In 1643- 
1649. Under Charles II. episcopacy re- 
placed independency, and nonconformists 
were persecuted by a scries (if Acts, in- 
cluding the Act of Uniformity (166*2). 
Latitudinarianism, which grew up witldn 
the Anglliian G. in the seventeenth 
century, was an attempt to steer a middle 
course between the Churchmen and l*uri- 
tans, whilst Deism was a futile attempt 
to reconcile Cludstianity with that philo- 
sophy and natural science which were 
then attracting so much serious attention. 

Eng. Methodism was founded In 1739, 
after its loatlcrs, Wesley and Whitcfield, 
had been driven from the Anglican C. 
They developed no new doctrine, but 
aimed rather at a deeper realisation of the 
spiritual life, and were forced by the 
action of the C, to organise a new sect — 
a course certainly against their natural 
inclination. Methodism spread rapidly 
among the poorer classes, and twenty 
years after Wesley’s, death embraced 
100,000 members. The Evangelical party 
whos<? stronghold was Cambridge, was the 
direct outcome of the reaction of Method- 
ism on the Estab. C. ; it numbered among 
its adherents some of the greatest church- 
men of the day. About 1833 the Trac- 
tarian movement emanated from the Higli 
C. movement in Oxford: no doubt it was 
largely stimulated by the contemporary 
revival at Cambridge. This religious 
phase has been well described as an 
sesthetic development from the so-called 
Aomantic movement In poetry and art. 
The chief doctrines to which attention 
was re-directed by the Tract^irlans were 
the divine authority of the C., baptismal 
regeneration, the real spiritual presence 
of our Lord in the holy communion and 
Its sacridejal character, apostolic suc- 
cession, and the divine origin and necessity 
of episcopacy. In the eyes of many the 
Tractarian movement seemed to have a 
Home-ward tendency, and was therefore 
to bo strongly opposed. The publication 
of Tract XC. by J. H. Newman, who 
argued that the Thirty-nine Articles 
condemned abuses of doctrine rather than 
the doctrines tbomselves, brought matters 
to a head. Bishops condemned the tract; 
Fnsey, one of the leaders in the movement, 
was suspended by the univ. authorities. 
Meanwhile Newman had retired. Borne 
of the younger followers of the Trao- 


tarians had already drifted to Rome. In 
1845 Newman seceded also, and was 
followed by many Anglicans of learning 
and ability. Pusey, Keble, and others, 
however, remained faithful to the C. ana 
succeeded in establisliing an Anglo- 
Cathollo wing within the C. of England. 
The Anglo -Catholics adopted the ritual 
and doctrine of the Rom. C. but refused 
all allegiance to the pope. Finally there 
grew up the Broad C. party, who counted 
Kingsley, Dr. Arnold, and Dean .Stanley 
among their chief lights, ’i'hough they 
were all loyal suiiporters of the Anglican 
body, these men urged a wider liberty in 
the subscription of creeds and in the intor- 
pretiition of dogmas, and whilst minimis- 
ing the lmportan(^e of ceremonies and 
vestments and of the evangelical doctrine 
of 80 voi*oigu grace, were insistentlv 
anxious to preserve the unity of their C. 
The above is the crudest outline of what 
followed the Reformation in England. 

In Scotland national character and the 
pei'sonallty of Knox gave the niovemont a 
different and peculiar development. The 
confession of faith sanctioned by the 
Scottish I’arliament (1560 ) followed swiftly 
on the covenant ‘*ignt‘d by the S(mttHn 
nobility who were then known as the 
Lords of tlie Congregation. It was use- 
less for Mary to try to restore Rom. 
Catholicism, or for James I. to attempt 
to foist Anglican dogmas on an unwilling 
people. The i^resbyterian constitution 
was drawn up in 159*2, and the SoloniTi 
League and Covenant of 1638 was aj) 
effetituol remonstrance against the Intro- 
duction of the liturgy. The Relief and 
Secession Cs. left the Estab. C. os a pro- 
test against the continuance of patron- 
age ancl the laissez-faire attitude of the 
General Assembly. In 1843 the Non- 
Intnjsionlsts — that is. those who held 
that no minister must be intnidcd on 
an unwilling congregation — separated to 
form the Free C. of Scotland, whilst four 
years later the Rtdief and S(’icession O. 
roalesced and adopted the name of the 
United Presbyterians. In Ireland an 
overwhelming majority has always been 
Catholic, the Protestants being chiefly 
confined to ITlster. The glaring in- 
justice perpetrated by Janies I., who 
handed over the wliole ecclcs. endowment 
of this country t-o Anglican clergy, was 
eventually remedied by the Irish Church 
Act of 1869, which arranged for the dis- 
establishment of W'hat is always known 
08 the C. of England in Ireland. The 
assembling of the Pan-Anglican bishops 
for the first LamhcUi (.'onference In 1867 
manifested a wridcr vision of the mission 
of the Eng. O. The conference, which has 
no legislative authority, meets at intervals 
of ten ycMira for the discualBioii of questions 
of outstanding ImportaAoe to the work 
and witness of the C. in the light of 
the experience of the episcopate. It has 
been attended by incrca«ing numbers of 
bishops, and their encyclical letters and 
tlie reports of the committees have had 
increasing weight among churchmen. 

An Act of Parliament, disestablishing 
the C. In Wales, was delayed from becom- 
ing operative by the outbreak of the 
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First World War, but after final revision 
and amendment in 1919, camo into 
operation in 1020. Between 1920-27 a 
proposed revision of the G. of Kni?land 
prayer book caused much debate, not only 
in that bculy but also among nonc;onforni- 
ists. A Bill to authorise the use of a 
revised version was defeated in Parlia- 
ment. {See vnder Puaykii. Book ok 
Common.) Other notable discussions of 
the time centred on the elTocts of modern 
scientific conclusions on religious belief, 
I>artlcularly in America, where anti- 
sclenco groups adopted the title of Funda- 
mentalists (v.w.). 

The report of the archbishops’ com- 
mission of theologians on (Christian doc- 
trine. pub. on Jan. 14, 193S, comprised 
tiic results of fifteen years of study by a 
comnussioii appointed in 1922 by the 
arehliishops of Canterbury and York. 
On the sourees and authority of do<*trinc 
the report said that the aiithority of the 
Bible »locs not i)rejndge the conclusions 
of historical, critical, and scientific in- 
vestigation in any field, not excluding 
that of tlie biblical documents themselves. 
The 'Church has always claimed that its 
doctrine is based on scripture, and there- 
tore the commission places scripture first 
and the Church second. The authority 
(»f the Church's Urinal fonmilatlons 
always rests, at least in part, ou their 
ueceptiuiee by tlio whole body of the 
faithful, in view of its wide range and 
varied <io«lity of spiritual exp(*rienre, and 
of the witness borne alike In the practice 
of Christians generally, and in the doctrine 
of the theologians, to the truth of the 
gospel. The weight of this consensus 
fidelium rests principally on its con- 
tlnuani-e through the ages and the 
extent to which it is genuinely free.' 
On Cod and the world the report, by 
Implication, ilenied the existence of any 
complete distinction between natural 
and revealed religion. A \strict physical 
determinism' cannot lie reconciled with 
Christianity. While ‘many regard n 
miracle as a striking deiimustratioii of the 
siibord I nation of the natural order to 
spiritual ends, others regard it as less 
congruous with the wisdom and majesty 
of God than the ohsorvaiice of a strict 
ph 5 ’.slcnl uniformity.’ Original sin was 
strongly afllrmed in fho report. The 
theological and religious values of the 
doctrines of the vir^n birth and the re- 
surrection are set out eU'iirly in the report. 
It Is. however, allowed that some members 
of the commission, while accepting the 
reality of the incarnation, regard the 
virgin birth as less consistent than a 
purely normal birth with the coniplotoness 
of the tneornatlon. On sacraments, the 
report stated that the C. of England 
'neither enjoins nor advises the regular 
and universal practice of auricular con- 
fession. Nevertheless tho Church does not 
minimise the need of confession and 
absolution.* Confession to an authorised 
representative of the C. recognises the 
injury done to the whole body by sJn, and 
also meets a deep-seated instinct of human 
nature. Finally, on the future life, the 
report stated that the predominant con- 


temporary concern is with the personal 
destiny of Individuals. In tho N.T. this 
motive is secondary, and tho chief concern 
Is with the fulfilment of tho purpose of 
God, to which tho destiny of the in- 
dividual is subordinate. That purpose is 
wrought out partly through hist., hut for 
its complete working out it requires a 
new crontioii, not only of men, but of 
the earth and tho heavens. Traditional 
orthodoxy has tended to take the sorli>- 
tural imagery of tho last things semi- 
literally. and to explain that the time of 
Christ’s coming has hetm merely post- 
poned. Ill a sense, however, the real 
heart of the eschatological message is to 
be found in the assertion of the immediate 
relation of human life here and now 1^ 
eternity, judgment, and the triumph of 
Cod. It IS therefore suggested that a 
truer perspective may be secured by 
taking the imagery in a symbolical sense, 
and alfirming tho continuous and per- 
manent relation of the perpetually immi- 
nent eternal order to tho process of events 
in time. In the last century of missionary 
and colonial expansion, there have grown 
up many OA’^ersea bishoprics. At tho 
beginning (*f the last century there were 
but two colonial bishoprics, Nova Scotia 
and Calcutta. There are now over 
twenty -five dioceses in Canada alone, and 
some 124 colonial and missionary bishop- 
rh's. Now (V. have sprung up within the 
Anglican communion, but outside the 
boundaries of the Kng. -speaking race. 
The last quarter of a century or more has 
seen the organisation of the self-governing 
Cs. of Uganda. Japan ^Nippon Sei Kok- 
vvai), China (('hung Hua.shongKung Ilui), 
and India. Anidher notable step forward 
has been the increaso of interdenomina- 
tionai co-operation, not only in such 
bodies as the student movement, but in 
the United Missionary Council, which has 
been able to bring before the gov. its 
views of the united missionary socloties 
on various points of policy. These 
analogous signs of life are inevitably 
a4’.<-ompaiiied by an aceentuntion of 
different points of vie\% within the C. of 
England, and by a sharper dlHtinetion 
between different schools of thought on 
matters of teaching and observance; but 
emphasis on the spiritual importance of 
the points in dispute has led also to 
an increased zeal for evangelisation of 
outsiders. Sec. also EN(iLAM), Church of, 
where will be found a bibliograi>hy. 

Sussia and the PUist. - -The chief event-s 
of C. hist, after the First World War were 
those that U)ok iiloee in B iissia. From the 
time when the Soviet Gov. dLsostablishcd 
the liiiBsian C. in 191S. tlie experience of 
Christian believers. Orthodox, Catholic 
or Nonconformist, in that country wore 
of the most distressing nature, os each 
succeeding year brought new perse- 
cutions and punishmontH for those who 
attended places of worship. In 1929 
atheism was recognised by statute as the 
state attitude toward religion, and only 
those who a /owed themselves atheists 
were permitted tho Icral right to teach 
their bellefa. C. buildings were seized 
as the property of the State and provision 
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was macle tliat any grouii of twenty 
citizens might lease a C. from the State. 
Religion was entirely banished from the 
teaching in schools, though teaching 
(‘eliglou in private was still permitted. In 
spite of the severity of the new Acts the 
Cs. opened as usual and the services drew 
largo attendance; a condition of things 
that led to such an outbreak of persecution 
as the rest of Europe has hardly known for 
centmics. This serious threat to religious 
liberty caused a number of earnest pro- 
tests and entreaties to be sent to the 
Soviet Govs, in which Rom., Protestant, 
and Nonconformist Cs. of other countries 
united with the Gk. C. in their endeavour 
on behalf of their fellow Christians in 
Russia. Although freedom of religious 
worship was recognised later for all 
citizens of the Union, there is much anti- 
religious propaganda and the C. remains 
separated from the State; the parishioners 
give voluntary contributions for tlie sup- 
port of the clergy. In 1943 Stalin agreed to 
the appointment of a patriarch and holy 
63 nod for the Orthodox O. in Russia. 

The Church in Gemuiny.— Pietism and 
Moraviauism are two important issues 
for the orthodox Cs. of Germauy. 
Spener and Francke, Pu'tist leaders, 
founded their colleyia pittaiis (1G70) and 
rolletria philobiblica respectively, and Halle 
soon became the heart of the new C.. just 
as Geneva had been of Calvinism — a heart 
from which arteries carried the new 
religious ideals to many foreign countries. 
Moravianisni, as it W'as preached by Zin- 
zendorf, was merely a developiiicnt from 
Pietism, both religions laying stress on 
Uio necessity of the closest fellowship 
between every member and Jesus Clirist, 
and giving prominence to the doctrine 
of regeneration and sanctifleatiou rather 
than that of justification by faith. 

Tfie Church m France. — Deism, to 
which reference has already been made, 
blossomed anew In France. Hero it 
found many adherents during the reign of 
l.>ouis XIV., and was afterwards meta- 
morphosed by the encyclopMistes into 
what was known n.s Atheism, and also 
into the religion of material istu. During 
the stormy years of the Great Revolution 
the most daring and unparalleled experi- 
ments were made in the field of religion as 
of politics, but these experiments, accord- 
ing to Hase. only served to prove beyond 
possibility of doubt not only the necessity 
of religion for a civilised i»coplo. hut also 
the national indispensability of a C. 

The broad tendency to be noted in the 
Rom. Catholic C. suhsequerit to the Re- 
formation is towards Ultraniontanism — 
that is, towards the retiognition of the 
pope as the Infallible head of the C., 
a doctrine that was proclaimed by 
the Vatican council in 1870, Thus, 
where any doctrine Is in question or 
under dispute, the final and supreme 
decision as to whether that doctrine bears 
the true Catholic stamp, or, in the words 
of the famous canon, is ‘ quod semper, quod 
ubique, quod ab omnibus credituni est,' 
rests with the pope. This much contro- 
verted doctrine has often been confused 
with liDpe<!cabi1ity ov^ersmial Inerrancy. 


The Greek Church . — As regards the (Jk. 
or (irthodox C., which grow out of the 
K. C., the reader is referred to the special 
article on that subject, but it cannot witli 
propriety be coiiiplotoly neglected in this 
present abstract. Although the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks (1433) 
doomed the Gk. (X os a political force, 
its spiritual ascendancy still remained 
paramount in spite of the fact that its four 
patriarchates were I'ontinually threatened 
with submersion by the inroads of the 
Moslems. Yet its activity was arrested 
when it fell under Turkisli rule, and abroad 
it numbers few proselytes. The patri- 
archs of Constantinople, Antiocli, Jeru- 
salem, and Alexarulria have equal 
authority, and decide all questions of 
doctrine and worship. In spites of tlu* 
efforts of Melanchthoii, f'nisius, and tlie 
renowned Lucan's- all apostles of reform 
— the (Jk. C. remaiiUMl almost indifferent 
to the gospel of Reformation, lint, like 
the W. C., it has again and again suffereil 
from a process of dlsinti'gration, the most 
Important branches being the Ethiopian 
O. of Abyssinia, the Jacobites of Syria and 
N. Africa, the Armenians of European and 
Asiatic Turkov, the Maronites, and the 
Nestorians. The Orthodox Gks., befort? 
the Russian revolution, were numerically 
strongest in Russia, but are found in ail 
tho Ralkan states, besides Turkey in Asia, 
Unlata are members of tlie lik. C. wlio 
wish to heal the differences between 
the scattered and dismombered coin- 
munities, and who therefore acknow - 
ledge the papal supremacy. Tlie Cs. of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia stylo themselves 
autocophulous; tlioso of Greece and Bul- 
garia are independent, the latter acknow- 
ledging thcj supremacy of an e.xarch. 

The Church in the U.S.A . — Tho early 
hist, of tho CL in the U.S.A. is bound up 
with the Htrugglo between tho Puritans, 
many, if not most, of wiiom wore hostile 
to control from England, and tho clergy 
sent out from the latter country. Prior 
to that period the Jesuits sent out missions 
to America, though tho first missionaries 
in the New World were Franciscans and 
Dominicans. In tho sixteenth century 
began tho arrival of the now order of 
Jesuits. Taught by experience the Jesuits 
tocik care to concentrate their converts 
Into settlements, these converts, so far as 
the U.S.A. arc concerned, being Indians of 
the Sp. iiosscssions of Galifornia. The 
more striking Jesuit successes, however, 
were won in (Canada and in Paraguay. In 
Quebec the first Jesuits arrived In 1611, 
and began mission work among tho Indians 
in 1615, continuing their labours until they 
were expelled In 1761, after having in the 
meanwhile endured almost Incredible 
hardships from cold, squalor, and the In- 
difference of their converts. The forests 
of N. America, in what waa then New 
Franco and subsequently became Canada, 
were. Indeed, tho scene of the most heroic 
Jesuit missions in the Whole hist, of tho 
C., and names like that of Champlain, 
who made the first pennanent settlement 
(1609). are famous In Canadian hist. 

As nos been often said, the greatest 
acbleveinont of the Puriians was the 
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Kettloinent of New EuKl^^nd. whore, in 
their new world *they redressed the 
theological balance of the old.’ Through- 
out these earlier years, following the pil- 
grimage of the Mayflower^ there was a 
hitter conflict between the Separatists 
and those who still regarded the C. in 
England as their solo external authority 
in matters of religion. There were 
famous names among the non -Separatists, 
including men like John Harvard, the 
founder of Harvard College, hut the 
majority of Puritans in America were 
Separatists, or men who wished on prin- 
ciple to separate not only from corrup- 
tions in the C., but from a C. which 
tolerated corruptions. Independent or 
(.‘ongregationol principles iirevuiled among 
them, each congregation being an inde- 
pendent brotherhood bound together by a 
mutual covenant. The C. or congrega- 
tion was accordingly the source of what- 
ever external autliority there w'as, and 
the community was onoranised on a theo- 
cratic basis. HLscipline was rigorous, no 
distinction being made, for example, 
lietween sin and crime, and maypole revels 
and tlie celebration of Christmas Day were 
penal ofl’ences. Throughout tlio seven- 
teenth century the Puritans were in the 
ascendancy, and they extended no kind of 
toleration towards P'oso who disagreed 
With them, and were, moreover, jealous 
of their hard-won privileges. Early there 
were collisions with the Anabaptists, who, 
however, differed little from the Con- 
gregatioiialists except in tlie matter of 
infant baptism. The first Baptist in 
America was founded at Providence, by 
Hoger Williams, an oxtromo Separatist, 
who, as an advocate of toleration, wrote a 
tract The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution, 
which was answered by Prynno. In his 
enthusiasm for toleration Williams after- 
wards founded the colony of illiodo Is. in 
1644 for the express puri»oso of furthering 
toleration. On at least two occasions 
Charles II. iiiDTvenod in favour of tolera- 
tion for J^eparatlhts in America, once on 
behalf of the Anabaptists and again In 
order to secure hotter treatment for the 
Quakers, who were accused of defying all 
civil autliority. A ro>al letter of 1661 
requesting that corporal punishment of 
Quakers should ho discontinued gave the 
Quakers some relief, hut in general their 
zeal was of so provocative a nature that 
the respite proved hut temporary. Apart 
from tho Jesuits, the Moravians wore tho 
only Influential mlssloimrv agency prior 
to 1800, though tho Society for tho Pro- 
pagation of tho (iospel had over fifty 
iiilsslonaries distrihuti'd over Now Eng- 
land, New York, Now Jersey, Pcniisjl- 
vanla, Carolina, and (Jeorgia, and their 
ministrations w^ore given not only to tho 
colonists, hut also to tho Negro pop. and 
to tho Indians. 

Tho most far-roachlng event in tho 
religious hist, of America in the eightoonth 
century was the movement called the 
Great Awakening which began In 1735 
and lasted until 1760. It was a Plotistic 
movement which preceded tho arrival of 
the Wesleys, and the chief figure in it was 
the famous preacher, Jonathan Edwards, 


whose hook, NarreUive of Surprising Con- 
versions, proved so great an influence over 
Wesley himself that he joined tho Mora- 
vian brethren in their journey to Georgia 
in 1736. Methodism proper did not begin 
in America until thirty years later, tho 
first Methodist bishop being Francis 
Ashiiry, whom Wesley sent out in 1771. 
Tlie movement thereafter spread quickly, 
and Methodism is said be to-day the 
most powerful religious body in the 
U.y.A. The most remarkable Influence 
in the (Jreat Awakening was tho emo- 
tional preoi'hing of George Whitefleld, 
and it is frequently said that no one ever 
preached to such vast crowds or received 
such popular adulatiou as Whitefleld did 
in America. On the other hand, Wesley’s 
first vLsit, namely to Georgia in 1736-37, 
was a failure, a consequence of his in- 
sistence on baptism by immersion, his 
refusal of sponsors who were not com- 
municants, his rejection of dissenters 
except on re- baptism, and the personal 
nature of his sermons, all of which con- 
siderations alienated the settlers and 
eventually brought him into conflict with 
tho Moravian brethren themselves. 

There was a reac'-tion, however, during 
tho war of Independence, when nationa- 
lism spread from Europe to America. 
The remarkable influence of Tom Paine’s 
Age of lieason in tho U.S.A. was duo 
partly to the fact that its r6chauff6 of 
Voltairian cynicism by way of expounding 
the common Deist objections to the Bible, 
were calculated to appeal to a more un- 
educated typo of colonist grown dls- 
conUuited under the anarchy of laissez- 
faire, and tho more prone to sympathise 
with Fr. opinion‘s because their allies in 
Quebec w’crc of that nationality; and 
furthermore, Paiue himself w'as popular 
for having fought for the colonists in the 
war of lndei)eudence. Tho way, too. 
had been prei)ared to some extent by 
the Dnlvcrsahsts, wboso movement hart 
begun a decade before, but was only 
reorganised on a definite basis for the flr-«t 
tiiiiu some thirty years later, when the 
parent body was cstab. in Massachusetts. 
The doctrine of Universalism as ex- 
pounded by llosea Ballou, an excom- 
municated BaptLst. assumed the final 
salvation of all men and denied the J'rlnity. 

There is no e-^tub. C. in the U.S.A. The 
constitution of the U.S.A. exprosslv 
provides ‘that Congress shall make no law 
resp€*eting an cstablishmout of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.’ But 
though there is no cstab. C., there is a 
eonsiderahlo following of the C. of Eng 
land, w'hieh in America calls itself the 
Episcopalian C. Anglicanism, however, 
had a hard struggle in the U.S.A., the 
colonists of Now England, in the seven- 
teenth century, being intolerant of It; ami 
it was not until after the lapse of many 
years that the episcopal clergy from Eng- 
land obtained a permanent footing In the, 
country. The C. was, however, early 
endowed In Virginia, and also in Mary 
land. Early in tho eighteenth century 
the S.P.Q. kept episcopaov alive iu 
America through their missions to the 
Indians in New Yorli^ and for the better 
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part of the century supported OTor 300 
ordained missionaries in the country, 
of whom, as we have seen above, Wesley 
was one. There was a set-back during: 
the War of Independence, when episco- 
pacy, which clsewhoro tlian in Con- 
ueotlout had close tics with Eujfland, was 
openly aspersed for that reason; and in 
the 8. the existence of tlie O. practically 
ceased. The Anier. liisborian L. W. 
Bacon considers tliat the real revival of 
Anglicanism in America dates from the 
consecration of Bishops Griswold and 
Hobart in 1811. Among the chief repre- 
sentatives of Anglicanism in America at 
this time were John Henshaw, bishop 
of Rhode Is., who pub. The, Apofitolic 
Ministry on apostolical succession, ami 
Richard Moore, bishop of Virginia. Some 
twenty years later a ritual movement 
began in America, and though it en- 
countered, as in England, mindi hostile 
criticism for alleged superstitious prac- 
tices, yet, generally speaking, the <|uestiou 
of rites and ccrenionios was sctUe<l far less 
acrimoniously in America than in Eng- 
land. In spite of occasional internal 
discords, the growth of the denomination 
in America continued to be rapid and 
enduring, and it is remarked by Bacon 
that ‘ no fact In tlie external history of the 
American Church at this period is more 
imposing than the growth of the Episcopal 
Churcli from nothing to a really com- 
manding station.* See also Glkkoy; 
CucRGY DisnrLiNE Act. Sve J. 
Edwards, iror/vs, 1806-11; A. Andrew's, 
The Ecclesiastical History of yew Jiritain, 
1867; Ij. W. Bacon, The History of Amer- 
ican Christianity, 1899: Blatuer and 
others. The Heligious History of New 
Hritain, 1917; H. K. Rowac, A History of 
Heligion in the United Sta:t€s, 1924. 

Church, States of the, or the Papal 
States (in It., ^taii Pontifici, Stati della 
Vhiesa, etc.), were those portions of Italy 
formerly under the dominion of the pope. 
The temporal rule gf the papacy, which 
dQ,ted from the bestowal of the exarcliate 
ot Ravenna upon Pope Stephen 11. liy 
King P6pin, and reached its height under 
Innocent III (1198-1‘21(;>. wtis flnaJly 
suppressed In 1870. The total area of 
the Btatca in 1859, the last year of their 
entirety, was 16,000 sq. m., the pop. six 
ye€UT3 earlier being over 3,000,000. Lega- 
tions were ruled by cardinals, delegations 
by prelates. With two small exceptions, 
the papal states may be said to have 
formed a compact prov. hounded on the 
N.E. by the Adriatic, on the 8.E. by 
the kingdom of Naples, on the S.W. by the 
Mediterranean, on tbe W. by Tuscany and 
Modena, and on the N.W. by the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian kingdom. In 1930 a 
Concordat between the It. Gov. and the 
papacy granted the pope iiidependeno.e 
and the control of a small area known 
as the Vatican State. See G. Botero, 
Discorso, 1605; J. Oulraud, L*^icU porUif, 
1896: A.Eitel, JCfrcftensfoof unter Clemens 
P, 1^7; R. Meoalgne, Uiglise nUrovin- 
ifienne et ViUd ponUf, 1029. 

Chureb*al«. kind of ann. church festival 
Id medferal England at which quantities 
of ato were drunk, (for tbe compound. 


c/. bridal, scot-ale.) It was held In the 
churchyard or near the church, usually at 
Whitsuntide or Easter. The profits were 
often used for church funds or charitable 
purposes. Music, bull-baiting, dice, aTid 
daneiug formed the amusements. Tbe 
practice died out after the Reformation, 
and was always strongly denoniieed by 
the Puritans. The nearest modern eqnivu- 
leuts arc village fairs or wakes. See 
Philip 8tubbs, Anatnmie of Abuses, 1583. 

Church Army, mission of tlie Chureh 
of England estab. in 1882 by tbe lafc 
Prebendary Wilson Carlilc. C.IL, D.I),, 
ius a working jicople’s mission to working 
people. It has maintained this eharac- 
terisl.ie throughout many changes and 
developments. The evangelist le work 
liieludes a training college for evangelists 
and inissitm sisters, and for men and 
women representatives of various pars, 
during special Evangelistic W'eek-onds; 
parocliial evangelists and mission sisters 
working as lay helpers of the clergy in 
various pars. ; mission vans visiting remote 
eountry pars. ; missions at the «!eaHido. in 
prisons, public assistance institutions, and 
siums; and news teams in many dioc^'.scM. 
Tbe sooinl work includes lodging and 
residential hostels throughout London 
and the provs. for the reception of tramps 
and working men; lodging hostels, moral 
welfare w'ork, homes, hostels, etc., fur 
women, girls, and children. In various 
parts of the eountry there are also homes 
for elderly men and women. There are 
also jouth centres and clubs. In a<l- 
dition to carrying on and developing 
most of its normal work (he C. A., working 
on behalf of men and women on foreign 
military service, has provided rest and 
recreation centres, hostels, elnhs, mobile 
canteens, libraries, etr. C. A. Housing 
Ltd. has built upwards of 1900 houses 
and flats which arc let to poor, largo 
families. ’Cliuiclilir liouses are being 
purehaseil and nilapted to Itit at low 
reiitaJ.M to elderly people who need 
.security with independenco. Everything 
is done under episcopal authority and in 
eo-operatioii with the paroeJilal clergy 
nud responsible rhaplains. The C. A. 
work is also carried on in many other 
parts of the world. Headquarters: 55 
Bryanston ytrind, London, W.l. 

Church Assembly, The, was sot up in 
1920 for the purpose of co-ordinating the 
work of the scattered units of t he Church 
of England. It consists of three liouses, 
conipoEKid of bishops, clergy, and laity. 
The assembly is free to discuss any pro- 
posal eoneerniiig tlie Church of England, 
and to make provision in respect of such 
matters, luit w'here tids Includes pari, 
sanction for any alteration eoutomplated, 
this authority is to lie sought under the 
Church of England Aiiscmbly (Powers) 
Act, 1919, which is cominonly known as 
the Enabling Act. .Suggested alterations 
in doctrinal formuUe or in services or 
ceremonies or in the adralnlstration of tbe 
sacraments must be vooed upon by each 
of the t.hree Houses sitting separately, 
then by the Aihiembly. and nnally by the 
House of Bishops. Parliament has the 
right of veto In the last Instance in view 
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of the close association of Church and 
State. The Church of Kiiffland AsHcmbly 
(Powers) Act enabled Uio Church to 
become, for the first time, articulate as a 
body, and since it became operative many 
measures of reform have been passed, 
includJnK the Clepfiry Pensions (Amend- 
ment) Measure, 1927 ; Representation of 
tlie Laity Measure, 1929; Ecclesiastical 
Dilapidations (Amendment) Measure. 
1929; Clrri^y J*ensJons (Older Incumbents) 
Measure, 1930, and many others. None 
of the i>owcrN belonKini; to the convoca- 
tions of Canterbury and York la to be 
diminished or derogated by the Assembly, 
which is also prohibited from exercising 
any pow'cr or performing any fuuctjon 
distinctively belonging to tho bisliops by 
right of their episcopal office. 

Church Association, founded 18G.5. with 
the object of * maintaining the i»rJncipIes 
and doctrines cstablisliod at tho English 
lleformatioTi and of preserving the purity 
of Protestant worship in tho Churc;h of 
England. . . .’ A strong Low Clmrch 
l>od 5 ^ it has formed a Protestant electoral 
ussooiation in many of tho pari. hors, and 
flivs. of England. Its organ is the Church 
I ntellUicncer. AddreSvS: 13-14 Hucking- 
hain Street, Strand, London. W.O.2. See 
Official Year Book of the Church of 
Ktiglaml. 

Church Brief, see Bitpcr. 

Church Congress, name of free gather- 
ings of both ministers and laymen of Ujo 
dhurcii of England, annually convened 
for free dlscuasion of great questions 
concerning Ch\irch and State. The first 
w'as held at Cambridge in 18«1. Tho 
attendance is usually large, including 
tiisbop-s and lower dignitaries. Full 
reports of each session are pub. Since 
1875 similar congresses have been held in 
tho U.S.A., wlien tlic Dencral Convention 
<Ioes not meet. 

Church, Alfred John (1S29-1912), Eng. 
classical scholar, e<lucator, and author, 
master at tho Merchant Taylors* School, 
1867-70. With Brodrlbb be trans. Tacitus 
(3 vols., 1862-77). Ho is best known for 
ills attempts to popularise the classics. 
Hla Stories from Homer ami Stories from 
Virgil appeared in 1878. Do also wrote 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians (1879); 
Stories from Lirg (1882); and Stories 
from HerodoUis. Other works are Roman 
Life in the Days of Cicero (1 SS3); Carthage 
(1886); and The Crusaders (1905). C. ed. 
llortB Tennysoniw (trans. into Lat. verse) 
(1868). 

Church, Sir Arthur Herbert (1834-1915), 
Eng. chemist and acitMititlc writer, prof, 
of chein. in the Agriir, (’ollege of Ciren- 
c-eetor. 1863; at Hoyul Academy of Arts, 
1879-1911 ; lecturer at Cooper's Hill, 
1888-1900. Among new minerals dis- 
covered by C. are ohurchite (called after 
him), and the animal pigment turncin. 
Ho was president of tlie Mineralogioal 
ftooioty, 1898-1901. He carried out 
.researches in various branches of chein., 
and besides scienttfle memoirs his works 
Incliido Precious Stones (1883); English 
Earthenware (1884); English Porcelain 
(1885); Food Grains of India (1886); The 
Chemikry of Paint and Paintifig (1890); 


Josiah Wedgwood (1894); The Conserva- 
tion of Historic Buildings and Frescoes 
(1907 ). Ho was made K.O. V.O. in 1900. 

Church. Sir Richard (1784-1873), Brit, 
soldier, one of tho liberators of Greece, 
son of a Quaker, b. at Cork. He accom- 
panied tlie expedition to the Ionian Is. 
m 1809, raising two regiments of Gk. light 
Infantry in 1809 and 1812. C. was Eng. 
representative with tho Austrian troops^ 
at the time of Napoleon’s fall (1813-14), 
and served King Ferdinand of Naples from 
181 7 to 1820. Gn the outbreak of the Gk. 
revolution and war of independence h© 
became general of land forces there (1827), 
but an attempt to relieve the Acropolis 
failed, owing to lack of co-operation. He 
was more successful in W. Urc^ece. forcing 
the garrisons of Mis.solonghi and Lefianto 
to surrender (1828), but resigned his 
command m 1829. Ho helped in the 
revolution of 1843, w'hich overthrew King 
Otho and gave Greece a constitutional 
gov., becoming general of the Gks. again 
m 1854. Consult Correspondence and 
papers of Sir R. Church (29 vols. in Brit. 
Museum); E. M. Church, Sir R. Church in 
Italy and Grej'ce, 1895. 

Church, Richard William (1815-90). 
Eng. divine, nephew of Sir R. C, {d. 1873), 
became fellow of Driel. 1838. C. was an 
intimate friend of Cardinal Newman at 
this time, and allied to the Traotarlan 
party. In 1844, as .ninlor proctor, he 
vetoed a proposal to censure Tracis for the 
Times, No. 90, publicly. He founded 
the (r^uardinn, 1816, and contributed also 
to tho Saturday RcHew. C. became 
rector of Whatley, 1852, and was nomi- 
nated by Gladstone to the deanery of 
t^t. Ihiul's, 1871. He declined promotion 
on Archbishop Tait’s death. As an 
ardent high churchman ho deprecated 
anti-ritualism, and urged toleration. 
Among his many w'orks are Ciinlisation 
and Religion (1860); iiniv. sermons in 
Human Life and its Conditions (1876-78); 
a ftcrles of St. l^aul’s and Oxford sermons 
In The Gifts of Civilisation (1380): and 
Sacred Poetry of Early Religious Disci p- 
line of the Christian CkaracUr (1885); 
Village Sermons preached at Whatley 
(1892-97). C wrote Spenser (1879) and 
Baron (1884), for the Eng. Men of Letters 
series, both admirable works. Other 
works are The Beginning of the Middle 
Ages (1877); The Oxford Min-ement (1S91). 

C. od. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
1.. 1868, and with Paget revised Keble’s 
ed. of Hooker. 1888. See M, C. Church, 
Life and Letters of Dean Church, 1895; 

D. C. Lathbury, Dean Church, 1907. 

Church Enabling Act, short title of an 

Act passed In 1919 setting up the Cbmeh 
Assembly (q.v.). 

Church History, hist, of the Christian 
Church and religion, dealing not only with 
external matters such os its extension and 
its political and social ndations, but 
also with its Inner development In 
doctrine, ritual, and ceremonial. O. II. 
is divided Into tliree main periods: 
ATieient, usii^t^ dated to tho end of 
the pontidoate of Gregory the Great 
(A.u. 590). but carried by some to Charle- 
magne's foundation of the new empire 
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(A.D. 800); Medieval, which closes with 
the Reformation; and Modem, from the 
Reformation to the j)re8ent day. (A 
sketoh of these throe penods is Riven under 
Chttrch). Here we shall deal only with 
the development In the trcfitment of C. H. 
Our earliest documents consist of the 
books of the N.T., and various scraps of 
information contained in the letters and 
writings of the early fathers. In the 
second century. Hegesippus, n Jewish 
Christian, compiled some memoirs of the 
early days of the Church, but only a few 
fragments remain. Eusebius of Caesarea, 
who wrote in the early part of the fourth 
century, is known as the father of the 
Church history. He gave an account of 
the Chur<‘h of the first four centuries, and 
bis work was continued in the next 
century by Socrates, Sozonicn, and 
Theodoret. All these were produced in 
the E., whence no important Church 
historian but Nicophorus Calllstus in the 
fourteenth century has arisen since. 
Ruflnus trans. Eusebius’s llistorij into 
Ijat.. and fresh continuations were mado 
by Theodoriis Lector, Evagriiis, Theo- 
phanes, etc. A trans. of Ibe works of 
Socrates, Sozoinen, and Theodoret was 
made by CassiodoriLs in the sixth, and this 
compound work, known as the llistoria 
Ecclesiastiea TripariUa, formed the medi- 
eval text-hook on the subject. Among 
other early names may he mentioned 
fSulpicIus Severus, Jerome, Idatius, 
Prosper, Victor Tnniinensis, Isidore of 
Seville, Gregory of Tours, liede, and 
Pauliis the Deacon. In the later Middle 
Ages, the chief names are those of Haymo 
of Halhcrstadt, Anoatasiiis, Orderiens 
Vitali.s, and Otto of Freising. The 
greatest, however, is that of the Domini- 
can, Antoninus of Flarenco (archbishop, 
1446-59), whose work is often modern in 
its aspect. Since the Reformation there 
lias been a steady stream of lilsts., at 
first largely polemical. The Ma^debvrg 
Centuries was a Lutheran attempt to 
show the jirimltive nature of Protest- 
antism, and called forth the Annales 
Kcclesiasiici of the Rom. Catholic 
Baronins, who was laU?r followed by 
Alexander Natalis (Noel), Bossuet, Tillc- 
mont. etc. The scientific and critical era 
of Church lasts, began with the Ger. 
Moslieim, w ho was follow'cd by 8chrdckh, 
Semler, Planck, and a host of others. 
The names of Neander and Baur rank with 
that of Niedner, and mention must be 
made also of Hagcnbach, SchafT, Hitschl, 
Mdller, Mohler, Hefeic, Pastor, Fliche, 
and Martin. Harnack's IJisiory of Doyrna 
also bears on the subject. 

Churchite. see under Cuukcii, 8ik 
ARTHUR HEKHKRT. 

Church Lads' Brigade, founded in 1891 
by Col. W. M. (Jee, and organised on the 
same lines as the Boys’ Brigade. The 
G.L.B., however, is confined to members 
of the Church of England, and its purpose 
to to instil a regard for religion, health, 
and citizenship. The orgranisation is 
military in outline, and ann. camps are 
held each year. The movement has 
spread through the empire, and its enrol- 
ment to over 50,00(^ lads. It supplies 


many rnissiouaries to the Church, as well 
as church workers. The headquarters of 
the C.L.B. are at 58 Gloucester Place, 
London, W.l. 

Church Missionary Society. This society 
w^as founded in April 1799 by a little band 
of about twenty-six men, among them 
being Wilberforce, Venn, Sharp, and 
Woodd. It resulted directly from the 
evangelical movement in the Church of 
England, but is now supported more 
widely by many schools of thought. Its 
original name. Society for Missions t»> 
Africa and the E., never came into prac- 
tical use. and the full Church Missionary 
Society for Africa and the E., adopted 
in 1812, has come to be shortened to 
C.M.S. Missionary recruits were slow in 
offering themselves for service at first, 
and consequently many of tiio early mis- 
sionaries were provided by Germany, 
among them Krapf, Pfandcp. and Reh- 
mann; but tho society has now and for 
many years ptust had on its rf>ll over 
1000 Brit, missionaries, and tlio present 
number is 1054, including 181 doctors 
and nurses. Associated with them in tin* 
work arc 31 ,000 nationals of varlon-. 
countries, among them 216 clergy. The 
baptised Christian community conuecUMl 
with the society numbers over 1,000,000; 
and 516,380 students and pupils are being 
educated in its 6539 schools and colleges. 
Tho society's fields for foreign work are 
very extensive. Some of tlie earlic'-t 
operations began in Sierra Leone, where 
tho liberated slaves were settled ; but the 
society Is now at work not only in W. ami 
E. Africa, hut in Egypt, I'alestine. Iran, 
India, ond China, in all of which eouiitri(‘s 
an indigenous Church has been estab. 
Tho C.M.S. has been instrumental tn 
forming twenty-nine dioceses in various 
parts of these countries. The society’s 
patron is alw'ays a member of tho royal 
family; its vice-patron is the archbishop 
of (Canterbury. Among tho chief period- 
icals issued are tho C.M.S. Outlook and 
tho Jtound World (for children); the 
society also issues a number of books and 
other publications every year. Head- 
quarters: 6 Salisbury Stjuare, London, 
K.( \4. 

Church of England, scfi Church; Exu- 

LAXT), ClllTRCH OF. 

Church Rates wore formerly a tax levied 
in England and Ireland on all occupiers 
of land within the i)ar. for tlie purpose of 
meeting the expenses incidental to the 
celebration of divine service and to the 
pre8f3rvatlon and repair of the church 
fabric.. The tax was assewed by tho par. 
vestry. Property formed tlie basis for 
tho amount wliich each tenant was re- 
quired to pay. A dissenter might eltlier 
he called on to appear iij an ecclc.s. court, 
or, if tho sum wore iindcff be might ho 
ordered to pay by tbO; local justices of 
tho pea<M3. Since the Coimpulsory ChurtJh 
Rates Abolition Act of 1868, maintenance 
of the churches lias depended entirely on 
voluntary contributions^ so that the rates 
are now only laid on ooitial members and 
supporters of the church. 

Churoh Stratton, mrkt. tn. and health 
resort of Shropshire, England, 13 m. from 
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t'Jtirewisbury and 162 m. from London. 
It iB picturesquely situated on ibe slopes 
of Longmynd, at an altitude of 700 ft. 
Top. 1800. 

Cburoh Union (English), formed In 1859 
as a consequence of the Protestant riots 
at St. George*8-in-tlje-E., Its purpose being 
to maintain unimpaired the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England 
against Erastianism, Rationalism, and 
Puritanism, and, fqHher, to repel any 
attempts to seize the church endowments 
for seculor purposes and resist all attacks 
on the Church’s marriage laws. The 
organ of the C. U. is the Church Observer. 
Its offices are at Lord Halifax House, 
6 Hyde Park Gate, London, S.W.7. 

Churehill, John, see Marlbokouqii, 

X)t7KB OF*. 

Churohlll, Charles (1731-64), satirical 
oet, was the son of the rcc'tor of Rain- 
am, Essex. His marriage at the age of 
seventeen prevented his going to a univ.. 
but ho w'as prepared for the Church, and 
took orders in 1753. He became curate 
to his father when he was ordained priest 
in 1756, and wiien hla father died, two 
years later, be succeeded him as curate 
and lecturer at St. John’s, Westminster. 
Tlie Church, however, w^as not his voca- 
tion. and in 1763 he I'cslgnod his offices, 
probably under eotopulpion, for his dls- 
oiderly conduct made it impossible to 
allow him to continue in them. Some- 
what earlier he had looked to literature to 
supplement his meagre stipend, and in 
1761 he pub. at his own expense, having 
failed to obtain a fair price for it from 
the booksellers, bis theatrical satire, The 
Ifosciad. This was at once successful, 
not only owing to its undoubted merits, 
but also owing to its numerous peison- 
uUtles. This was followed by other works, 
the best known of which is The Apolofftf, 
all of which are distJnguished by their 
robust satire and the vigorous Tersiflea- 
tion. C. now became acquainted with 
Wilkes, and he wrote many papers for 
the Nortfi Briton. When Wilkes was 
arrested, after the issue of the notorious 
‘No. 45,’ C. only escaped by his friend’s 
ready wit. As a reply to Hogarth’s 
cai'icature of Wilkes, he wrote the sting' 
ing Epistte to Hogarth; and when Martm 
forced a duel on Wilkes, he lampooned 
the aggressor in The JhicUist. In Oct. 
1704 he went to Honlogne U) meet Wilkes, 
but was there taken ill and d. in bis 
thirty-fourth ycjar. The best accounts 
of C. ore by John Foreter {Historical and 
Biographical Essays, 1858) and J. L. 
Hannay (prefixed to the Aldine ed. of 
the poet's work, 1866). 

Churchill, Randolph Henry Spencer, 
more commonly known ns Lord Ra idolph 
Churohill 0849-9.5), was the third sun of 
the seventh duke of Marlborough. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Oxford, where he 
showed great intellectual powers. He 
was also passionately devotoa to exercise, 
and was very fond of hunting. He left 
the univ. in 1870, and devoted the next 
four years of his life to Blenheim, In 
April 1874 he married the daughter of 
Leonard Jerome of New York, and In 
the same year be was returned for Wood- 
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stock as the Tory rnepiher. During the 
early years of bis pari, life he took no 
very great interest in pari, matters, 
although on at least two occasions his 
speeches attracted great attention in the 
House. During this period, however, he 
estab. bis Ideas concerning the gov. of 
Ireland, since he spent much of bis time 
there, his fatlier being tbo lord -lieu tenant. 
In 1878 he attacked bitterly what be des- 
cribed as the ‘old gang’ of the party, and 
put himself tm practically as the champion 
of orthodox 'Toryism. Ho, however, sup- 
ported generally the policy of the Con- 
servative Gov. The crushing blow which 
the Tories received at the general election 
of 1880, however, led t4> the formation of 
the Fourth party. This party, founded 
and led by bora Randolph, h^ for its 
object the vindication of Conservative 
principles and the harassing of the ‘old 
gang,* especially Sir Stafford Noilhcotc. 
By this time C.’s speeches throughout the 
country had obtained for himself prr>- 
minenoe as a politician and leadership 
in his own party. Ho began to advocate 
openly his principles of Tory democracy, 
which seem to have been based upon the 
theory, ‘trust the people,’ and which were 
to win for the Tories the suffrages of the 
masses. In 188.5 he attempted to defeat 
Bright at Birmingham, and was ulti- 
mately returned as Conservative member 
for S. Paddington. In Salisbury’s first 
administration he was secretary of state 
for India. After the defeat of the Home 
Rule Bill and the disintegration of the 
Liberal party, he became chancellor of the 
Exchequer and leader of the House of 
Commons. His resignation In six months 
was due to bis iuabTlIty as obancellor to 
acquiesce in the vote for supplies for t^ 
army and navy, and he probably thougnt 
that the mere threat of resignation would 
bring the gov. to their knees. He w'as 
mistaken; his resigmatiun was accepted, 
and the tnJnlstry continued and flourished. 
After this period, he played no very active 
part in politics. In 1892 he was re- 
elected for Parliament, but during the 
session of 1894 he showed signs of mental 
and physical breakdown. His son. 
Winston C. (q.v.), wrote his life, 1905. 

Churchill, Winston (1871-1947). Amer. 
author, b. at St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Nov. 16. He graduated from the U.S. 
Naval Academy lu 1894, but did not 
pursue a naval career, turning instead to 
editing the Army and Navy Journal and 
the writing of novels dealing with Amer. 
hist, and politics. In which he was very 
successful. He was a monibor of the 
New Hampshire State Legislature from 
1903 to 1905. He formed au assooiatiou 
called the Lincoln Rcpublloan Club to 
reform local politics, but the club was 
dissolved after C. had vainly sought to 
become jwvernor. As he and the well- 
know'n Eng. statesman had the same 
name, were of about the same age, and 
both had \yritteu books, many people 
often ooiifused * hem. Apropos of this, the 
Englishman on. ^ wrote an amusing and 
charming letter to his Amer. namesake. 
The Amer. novelist’s best-known books 
are The Celebrity (1898): Ridiard Carvel 

Y 
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(1899); Tht CHsis (1901); The Crosainn 
(1904): Coniston (1906); A Modern 
Chronicle (a study of the ooufliotd between 
ideals and realities) (1910); The Inside of 
the Cup (1913); A Far Country (on corrupt 
local politics) (1915); and The Uwelling 
Place of lAght (1917). Of these the 
second, third, and fifth, at least, became 
famous both in America and in Britain. 
After 1917 he went into retirement amid 
the New England mts., and only wrote 
one more book. The Uncharted Way (1941). 

Churohill, Winston Leonard Spencer 
(b. 1874), Brit, statesman, soldier, and 
historian, eldest son of Lord Randolph O. 
(9.V.). Ho was educated at Harrow 
and Sandhurst, and entered the army in 
1895. During the Sp.-Amor. war he 
served with the Sp. forces in <3uba. 
Between this date and the ending of the 
S. African war iu 1902 ho saw much active 
service: fighting in India, Egypt, and 
finally S. Africa. During the latter war 
he acted as the war correspondent of the 
Morning Post. On Nov. 15, 1900, he was 
taken prisoner by the Boers, but within a 
month succeeded in making bis escape. 
In 1899 he contested Oldham in the 
Conservative interest. He won it the 
following year, at the khaki election, 
and he held it for nearly six years. 
When Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform was 
launched in 1903, C. was one of the active 
opponents of any change in the fiscal 
system. At the election of 1900 he won 
N.W. Manchester in the Liberal interest. 
He had in the meantime been appointed 
under-secretary of state for the colonies 
in the C'Jampbcll-Bannerman admimstra- 
tion, and proved one of the bitterest 
of opponents to the Conservative party. 
In 1908 he became president of the Board 
of Trade. He was, how’ever, defeated 
nt the by-election necessitated by his 
appointment. He soon obtained another 
seat at Dundee. He was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the militant sutfragettes, 
who made him suffer much in all bis 
election campaigns. In 1910 C. was 
appointed home secretary. It was during 
his tenure of this office that C. incurred 
a measure of quite unmerited ridicule at 
the hands of the opposition press for 
apparently superintending the ‘opera- 
tions’ in Sidney Street, Whitechapel, 
when some Brit, infantrymen were 
detailed to fire on a house In which somo 
foreign anarchists had taken refuge and 
which they were prepared to hold d 
oulrance. Ho held this office for nearly 
two years, and was then appointed first 
lord of the admiralty. In his pre-war 
work In that office he conferred frequently 
with Lord Fisher, then in retirement. 
The fieet*s excellent state of preparedness 
on the outbreak of the First W^)rld War 
was due largely to C. The naval brigade 
that C. procured and personally directed 
at Antwerp delayed the fall of that citv. 
On the recall nf Lord Fisher to duty In 
Oct., be and O, projected a diversion in 
the K. The Dardanelles schenie was the 
outcome — disapproved by Fisher. On 
Mr. Balfour taking the Admiralty, May 
1915, O. became cbandellor of the duchy; 
but. not being Included in the War 


Cabinet, ho resigned in Nov., and spent 
the early part of 1916 as lieutenant- 
colonel oommandlng the 6th Royal Scots 
Fusiliers in Belrium. Wrote an ‘appre- 
ciation* of the battle of Jutland for the 
neutral press. Later, ho sought solaoe in 
painting and, as * Oharlos Morin,* sold his 
pictures. In July 1917 he succeeded Dr. 
Addison as minister of munitions, at which 
office he acceler^ited the supply in larger 
quantities of the requisite shells and other 
munitions for iho nual allied advance of 
1918. In this work, however, his policy 
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of increasing the munition workers’ wages 
by 121 per cent was freely criticised 
as matorinlly contril)iiting to the cost of 
tho war; i)ut the vital need of the moment 
was to secure the necessary output, a neeci 
which probaldy could liavo been met In 
no other way. His grt^test triumph in 
this otlhoo was the orgmiisation of tank 
construction on a largo scale, and It is 
worthy of remark that C. was in a measure 
the originator of the tank. At the 
Armistice he becanio socrotfiry for war 
and fr r air, and in that capacity be lent 
troops and other aid to the White or 
anti -Bolshevist armies tti Russia. Here 
he has incurred much criticism, but apart 
from the sinister inllucmoe of the Bol- 
shevist regime in these earlier years, which 
would have Justified strong measures at 
the outaeL it is to be bqrne in mind that 
the anti-Bolshevists were allies of the 
Entente before the close of hostilities 
In tho First World War. The defeat, 
however, of Adm. Kolchak prevented the 
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J unction of his forces with those of Gen. 
iawlinsonp with the result that the only 
course was for the latter to oTacuate the 
Brit, troops already stationed at Arch- 
aiiKol and Murmansk. With the defeat 
of Gon. Denikin in tijo S., C.*8 plans were 
frustrated and the last chance of restoring 
the old regime in liussia had gone. 
During his tenure of otfioe os war secre- 
tary, C. rendered valuable and expert 
service in reorganising the regular army 
and in reconstituting the territorial 
forces as a second -line army available, 
with due constitutional safeguards, for 
foreign service. lie was secretary for the 
colonies from early in 1921 until the 
Coalition fell In Oct. 1922, and again there 
fell to him task-s of great urgency by way 
ol aftermath of the First World War. In 
Ireland he pursued a vigorous policy 
during the Sinn Fein outrages of those 
years and advocated reprisals. Subse- 
<iuenUy. however, the Cabinet, largely at 
the instance of Amcr, opinion, reversed 
jts policy and made terms with Ireland, 
C. taking a prominent part in the generous 
settlement made with the newly created 
Irish Kreo State. At the Colonial Office, 
too, C. had much to do with the setting 
up of the mandatory rule of the Brit. 
Gov. in Iraq — a name substituted by C. 
iiimself for Mcrv')’'*otamia tis uioro in 
consonaiic^e v>iUi nlst. aud present 
liouiidarics— -and in l’ale.stine. In the 
general election of Nov. he lost Iiis scat 
at Dundee to the Labour party, whom he 
had aut agonised by a circular on milittiry 
action in cose of a general strike, which 
was characterised liy hia Socialist op- 
ponents as a strike-breaking device. 

When Baldwin went to tlie country in 
Nov. 1924 C. stood for W. Leicester, and 
uas again defeated by Labour. Ho 
dissented from the Liberal -Labour agree- 
niont to throw out the Bald^vin Gov., and 
stood as an Independent candidate in a 
hy-eloction In tlic Abbey div. of West- 
minster, hut wa.s defeated by the local 
<,'onscrvatlvc. Back again at the parting 
of the ways, ho stood as a Conservative in 
the general election of Get. 1924, and was 
elected for Epplng. Mr. Baldwin niad^ 
him chancellor of the Lxcdiequer, and he 
60 remained while Bnlduin’s ministry 
lasted. During the general strike of 
May 1926, O. rode tlie whirlwind In the 
Ruritanian way desc rihed by 11. G. Wells 
in Meanwhile. Ills budgets showed a 
gentle drift away from Free Trade, 
preserving and extending 'safe^iards*: 
his last, 1928, was cou]ded with aerating 
{Q.V.). Out of office once again, ho was 
the chief critic of the National Gov.*b 
policy on the question of Indian auto- 
nomy; but iu these ensuing years his 
most valuable work lay in nl.s vigilant 
watch on the rate of Ger. rearmament, to 
which he never cea^o<l to direct the 
attention of the gov. He was out of office 
from 1929 until the outbreak of the 
Second World War in 1939, when Mr. 
Neville Chamhorlaln. bowing to popular 
demand, appointed bim first lord of the 
Admiralty. In this office his intluouce 
was Immediately felt in the 6te[>s taken to 
combat the submarine and mfuo menace 


— a task he had shouldered in the previoui 
war under equally difficult circumstances. 
This was his old place in the Imporial 
War Cabinet during the First World War, 
but In the Second World War he became 
also head of a committee composed of the 
heads of tho fighting services. The plight 
of Norway In 1940 was the acid test of the 
allied position. On April 11 C., repeating 
Chamberlain *s pledge, said: *We snail aid 
them to tho best of our ability. We sbalJ 
make peace only when their rights and 
freedom are restored' (April 11, 1940). 
But the collapse of the Norwegian cam- 
paign early in May brought about tho fall 
of Obainberlain after a dramatic debate 
(M.ay 8), in which C. chivalrously sup- 
ported hla chief; but, Avhile the gov. was 
nominally sustained by a majority of 
eighty-one. it was obvloms that when only 
252 of 365 Conservatives in tho Hou.se 
voted for the gov. tho vote was In effect a 
heavy moral defeat for Mr. Chamberlain 
(q.v.). Yet C. himself did not escape 
criticism — on tlie ground of lack of bold- 
ness in tho Norwegian campaign, criticism 
wliich was voiced by Adm. Keyes {q.v.), 
who resented the rejection of his offer to 
lead an attack on Trondheim. But C.. 
even assuming that he had shown op- 
timism iu promising that the allied armies 
would ‘cleanse the soil of the Vikings from 
tho filthy pollution of Nazi ^ tyranny,’ 
had no real share In tho responsibility for 
tho major deficiencies which hud wrecked 
that campaign. Moreover, It was common 
knowledge throughout Britain that ever 
since Hitler had been rearming C. had 
been hammering at the gov. of the day in 
an effort to persuade them of the dire need 
to arm against tho stniggle which he 
believed to bo inevitable. Mr. Chamber- 
lain now tried to restore the gov.’s position 
by broadening the basis of his ministry, 
hut Labour refused his offers. When he 
resigned on May 10 C., who In his career 
lind licld every great office of state, at 
length achieved that of I'rlme Minister. 

In effect tlio people of Britain clinic 
him for their loader and never was popular 
trust more justifiahly reposed in a 
national lender; for C., then in his sixty - 
sixth year, was setting out on a bril- 
liant tenure of five yciirs during whicii 
his lucompanible gifts as a statesman aud 
strategist were boldom at fault, and when 
the greater the disasters whicli befell tho 
allied arms tho more surely did he rise 
to every occasion — always the buoyant 
spirit inspiring a whole people with bis 
own resolution and unswerving confidence 
in tho iiltimato Issue. It was a tenure 
which, beginning in the hitter prospect 
of ‘blood, toil, tears, and sweat,' ended in 
the blaze of victory, only to be followed 
by the defeat of the gov. a few weeks 
later by the resumption of party strife 
ami tho defeat of the Conservative fol- 
lowers of C. — a reversal of fortune which 
was iu no way a rofleetion on C.'s leader- 
ship, but the normal reaction consequent 
on the break-up of a coalition, the domi- 
nant party of which htid been the Con- 
servatives. Disasters soon came after 
C.'s assumption of office, for tlie country 
was almost entirely unprepared for a 
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major war; but, in tbe midst of disaster, 
came the epic of tbe Dunkirk eTacoation 
when O., temperlncr triumph with realism, 
warned ^ nation that * victories were 
not won by evacuations.* In his new 
Cabinet of five (himself, Ualifax. and 
Chamberlain representing the Gonserva' 
live majority, with Attlee and Greenwood 
as representatives of Labour) C. continued 
to fict as co-ordinator of the service depts. 
in the capacity of minister of defence. 
More than the change in personnel, 
however, was the change in spirit, the 
new spirit which C. himself infused into 
the gov. and tbe nation. ‘Victory at 
all costs; victory in spite of all terrors; 
victory, however long and hard the road 
may be, for without victory there is no 
survival.’ With the approach of the 
Fr. collapse C. w^as quite preparetl. If 
necessary, for the nation to fight on alone. 
On June 12 the destiny of France came 
to a head when VVeygand told the Fr. 
Cabinet that the war was lost. Ilut 
though the Fr. Gov. decided that Britain 
must be asked to I'elense France from her 
engagement of March 28 (to tmike no 
separate peace) C., with Lord Halifax and 
Lord Beaverbrook, flew to Tours on 
June 13 to resist this move. On June 
16, after a further desperate appeal by 
Reynaud (Fr. Premier). C. ma(ie a dramatic 
proposal for the merging of the Brit, aud 
Fr. Empires under a common citizenship 
in order to continue the war iiuder a 
■ingle War Cabiuct, the two Parliaments 
to be formally associated — but the peace 
croup in France show'ed no enthusiasm 
for a proposal wbich they said involved 
the loss of Fr. indepeudeucc (wbich had 
now in fact virtually disappeared) and 
subjection to England. Soon afterwards 
Reynaud resigued and .C. perforce gave 
up the idea of a furtlier ineetiiig with him. 

The realism and effectiveness of C.’h 
policy In times of deepest stress and 
anxiety manifested itself in the face of 
the treacherous armistice concluded by 
P6tain (Q.V.), which C. heard of with 
emotions of ‘grief and amazement,’ the 
‘terras of which might well strike a fatal 
blow at France’s former ally.’ For the 
Brit. Gov.’s acquiescence, altieit reluctant, 
in France’s negotiation of a sei»arato peace 
bad been accompanied by one vital 
condition — that the Fr. fleet should be 
■ent to Brit, ports and reinaio there 
during the negotiations ; but in the result 
the Fr. fleet was preparing to go over to 
tho Gers. and to resist Brit, action to turn 
it from that course. At the battle of 
Oran, C.’s Gov., having formally severed 
relations with the Pdtalii Gov., succeeded 
in thwarting Oer. hopes of acquiring 
this fresh accession of naval power (see 
further under Naval Opeuations is the 
Second World War). Britain now 
had to tight on alone as ‘the sole cham- 
pions now in arms to defend the world 
cause. . . . We shall do our best to be 
worthy of thai^^^ high honour* (O. on 
June 17). And always* throughout the 
darkening hours, C. would make some 
oharaotortstlc utterance which will survive 
in the language — as, for example. In the 
Battle of Britain (g.v.h * Never In the 
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field of human conflict was so much owed 
by BO many to so few,' in reference to the 
bravery of the Brit, pilots. 0.*s most 
striking contribution, strategically, to the 
victory of the Allies probably lies in his 
Mediterranean strategy. He appreoiatod 
that the line through the Middle E. (< 7 . 17 .) 
was the vital artery of the Brit. Empire; 
w’hence his anxiety to render harmless 
the tY. fleet at Alexandria; whence, too, 
the 100 per cent reinforcements which tho 
Brit. Mediterranean fleet received at the 
beginning of Sept. 1940 aud his bold 
decision to send to the Middle E. Britain’s 
one armoured div. Some broadcasts he 
uttered were highly eflectivo, for example, 
that to the It. people (Dec. 23, 1940) in 
which he accused MiiBsoliiii of the sole 
responsibility for all Italy’s woes and 
promised still greater calamities if he were 
allowed to continue his ruinous course. 
Thus for the first time a Brit, loader 
appealed to the spirit of revolution in an 
enemy nation aud it may well be that 
his prophetic vision foresaw tho ‘jackal* 
Mussolini’s doom. The loss of Oyrenaica 
early in 19-11 was a soi« disappointment 
to O.. the Brit, generals on tbe spot 
haying underestimated the weight of the 
coming Axis blow, and when ultimately 
Rommel (g.v.) reached Egypt. C. acted 
with dramatic firmness (see infra). 
Always bold, he decided that Crete 
should be defended, it being his belief, 
erroneous os it transpired, that ‘we had a 
good chance of winning tho battle.’ 
Later, however, the scantiness of tho 
available anti-aircraft artillery was ad- 
duced by liim os the reason why more 
airfields had not boon constructed in the 
is.; but in fact this did not explain the 
early fall of those that were in existence, 
and dou]>tless Ger. initiative and imagina- 
tion bad caught the Brit, by surprise. 

Then C., faced With the seriousness 
of BrItnin'K situation owing to tho decline 
of Hhlpping through heavy losses in the 
so-called l>attlo of the Atlantic, called, In 
June 1941, on America for ‘a gigantic 
building programme as the only truo 
remedy,’ and he did not appeal in vain; 
Jor, as C. had always said, ‘if America 
would give them tho tools, they would do 
tho job ’ C.’s relations with President 
Roosevelt were those of perfect mutual 
uiiderstfiitding aud confidence. Towards 
the period wiicn Ger. relations with 
America were growing more difficult 
owing to Roosevelt’s policy resistenoo 
far beyond iVmcrica’s territorial waters, 
be and (J. mot on a warship in the Atlantic 
when, us tho result of tho famous if 
somewhat Impracticable Atlantic Charter 
(< 7 . 17 . ). Amcp. policy took a vital step 
forward. If the principlefl) of the charter 
hardly camo up to allied hopes, which 
Indeed in tbe circumstaiidN looked for a 
programme of immediate action, the 
charter’s long-range policy of appealing 
to tho conquered nations with the 
presentation of a programme to which 
they could rally as active allies of the 
democracies was well conceived. And 
at least C. could announce tliat President 
Roosevelt had mtvde it the joint purpose 
of America by decisive military victory 
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to prevent another war, and that together in the Middle E. and Gen, Montgomery 
they had ‘Jointly pled^d their countries as commander of the Eighth Army {q.v,), 
to the final destnictlon of Nazi tyranny,* C. expressing himself as satisfied ‘that 
a statement which was borne out by the this combination is a team well adapted 
President’s subsequent course in speech to our nqeds and the finest at our disposal 
and action. In a memorable invocation at the present time.* Uo had taken 
to the conquered after the Atlantic advantage of his visit to Moscow to 
conference, O. said: ‘Keep your soul clean Investigate the situation in the Middle E. 
from all contact with the Nazis. Make At the conference in Moscow, hold earlv 
them feel, even in the hour of brutish in Aug., O. with Roosevelt and Stalin, 
triumph, that they are the moral outcasts together with various military leaders, 
of mankind. Help is coming. Mighty had a four-day discussion on strategic 
forces are arming in your behalf. Have plans. . C.’s changes in the Middle E. 
faith. Have hope. Deliverance is sure.* commalids were soon followed by tlie 
Memorable will always be C.’s prompt remarkable Brit, victory at El Alamein 
ple<ige of all aid to Russia made im- (Oct. 23-Nov. 4), truly, with the con- 
mediately on receiving intelligence that current battle of the turning 

the Wehrmocht had invaded Russia, an point of the war. The battle of Stalin- 
offer more striking in view of C.’s un- grad was, however, not yet over and, 
changed views concerning Communism. moreover, the Gers. were concentrating 
Again, when tKipro were indications in with increasing intensitj*^ on submarine 
Oct. 1941 that' Japan was making warfare. C, was well justified in his 
preparations for further expansion in timely warning (Nov. 29, 1942): ‘I kmm 
Cljina, and before America had issued of nothing tliat has happened yet which 
orders to w^ithdraw the few Amer. marines justifies the hope that the war will not 
then still in China, C. had promised be long or that bitter and bloody years do 
immediate support if the U.S.A. not lie ahead*; but C. would have been 
should become involved in war with the last to deny that the conditions of 
Japan. A mouth lat<ir C., accompanied victory, notably In the progressive 
by a staff of military and technical increase in the war potential of the 
advisers, had ar-lvcd in Washlugten to United Nations partly effected through 
confer wltli on tiieir common his own rcuiarkable exertions, were 

defence so as to secure unified direction becoming clearer and appearing steadily 
in the different theatres of opijrations more attainable. In the matter of the 
and co-ordination between the various ‘second front,* it had been agreed between 
sectors of the far-flung battle fronts. Britain and America to postpone an 
Matters went badly from the start in the attack on Europe and to undertake an 
war with Japan; for the gov. had sent expedition to N. Africa, i)Ut it was left 
out the battleships Prince of Wales and to C. to explain this delay to Stalin and to 
liepvlse with a view io building up gain his acqniosconce. One reason for 
allied naval strength in the I’aciflc; but the postponement was no doubt the 
the loss of tliese sliitis led to a somewhat increasing success of the Ger. submarine 
critical debate in the Commons which campaign. But, as C., in his report on 
opened (Jan, 27, 1942) on a motion of the Oasahlanca Conference (Jan. 1943), 
confldenoe In the names of C., Attlee, liad said, ‘our duty to aid to the utmost 
Sir Archibald Sinclair and Ernest Brown, in our power the magnifleent, tremendous 
In this thrf?e-day debate C. in his inimi- effort of Russia and to try to draw the 
table way pointed out to his critics many enemy and the enemy air force from the 
fundamental strategic truths and in the Russian front was accepted as the fli*st 
resulting dlv. there wore 363 votes for C.’s of our objectives once the problems of 
Gov. and one (Mr. Maxton’s) against. On the U-boat war had been met In such a 
June 18, 1942, C., with the Brit, cliief of ivay os to enable us to act awressively’ — 
the general staff and other military an assurance that was the key to aU the 
authorities, made his second visit to plans and efforts of the Allies in the 
America, for the express purpose of months that followed Ciisablanca. 
discussing the strategic situation with O. fully supported the strategic ta,sk 
Roosevelt direct. Under C.'s lead the of night bom hing imposed on the R. A. F., 
Brit, aerial effort ngairi^t (iermaiiy was a policy that was certainly justifled !>> 
now growing apace, as w'as shown, for Its results. ‘It was our settled policy,’ 
example, on the night of May 30, 1942, said C. in his speech to the Amcr. Congress 
when over 1100 pianos were concentrated (May 19, 1943), ‘to make it impossible 
in a mass attack on Cologne. This was for Germany to carry on any form of 
followed by great daylight sweeps which war industry on a large or concentrated 
further demonstrated the growing power scale, either in Germany, in Italy, or in 
of the R.A.F., a development which lent the enemy -occupied countries,* and in that 
force to C.’s grim forecast that ‘as the year speech he had liintod that the advocates 
advances Oer. cities, harbours, and centres of victory through air power might be 
of war production will be subjected to au given their chance to prove their case, 
ordeal the like of which has never been Wliilo at Washington, O. took the 
experienced by any country in continuity, opportunity of reassuring tho U.S.A, 
severity, or magnitude.* that Britain’s interests in the (Juggle 

DifiJoult as w^as the path of the gov. in with Japan v ere at least equal to those of 
these fateful early years of the war it is the U.S.A. and that the Brit, would waro 
possible to see the beginnings of the turn war side by side with the Amers. In 
of the tide in C.’s decision to appoint aooordanoe with the best strategio «m- 
Qen. Alexander as supremo commander ployment of their toroee — a full answer 
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to those Amer. critics who. from ulterior between O. and Roosevelt the Quebec 
motives, were castluff iU-founded doubts Conference (which bofiran on Aug. 11, 
on Britain’s readiness to aid America 1943) was the most comprehensive; 
against Japan once Hitler had been for then fundamental agreement on 
beaten. C. s strategical gifts were once immediate ends was arrived at. including 
again evident in the conduct of the action in China, though once again as at 
campaign In Italy in 1943, though there Casablanca no Russian representative 
were not lacking critics who thought that was present, the main cause of Stalin's 
valuable time had JDeen lost Hjetween the impatience with his allies being the 
fail of Mussolini and the delivery of the continued absence of a second front in 
major assault on the mainland of Italy, a W. Europe. 

charge which C. vigorously refuted by the In the flying bomb period, in 1944, 
valid defence that the * condition and C. scorned the idea that Parliament should 


the preparation of the landing craft were 
the sole and decisive limiting factors.* 
It is true that in the interv^ between 
July 25 and Sept 8 the Gera, had made 
ample preparations to meet invasion, 
preparations which some think could 
have been thwarted or checked by air- 
borne invasion, commando attacks, or 
other prompt action in adequate measure 
If not on any full scale. But those 
criticisms might well seem to involve 
confusion between political Issues and 
strategical or logistic considerations; 
for the gravamen of the charge was that 
the armistice with Italy had been unduly 
delayed and the allied air attacks in 
Italy suspended In the expectation that 
Marshal Badoglio would initiate nego- 
tiations for peace. C-’s retort was ‘The 
truth is that the armistice was delayed 
to fit in with the attack and not that the 
attack was delayed to fit in with the 
armistice.* Time alone and the dis- 
closure of the essential documents can 
determine these controversial questions, 
though the fact remains that by strenuous 
efforts the date of the invasion, originally 
planned for Sept. 15, was advanced by a 
full week, and even though the Allies may 
not have prea^ed Ihelr advantage to the 
(uaximum limits, their gains were im- 
mediate and substantial (see further under 
Italian Front, Second World War 
Campaigns i\). Wha4i Is important to 
rccegulHe Is that (J. never regarded the 
N. African operation and its sequel in 
Italy as a substitute for a direct attack 
across the Channel upon the Oers. in 
France or the Low Countries, but only as 
an essential preliminary to the main 
attack on Germany and her rlii^ of subju- 
gated and satellite states. W’lth C. and 
his advisers the second front existed 
and was a main preoccupation already 
with the enemy, and 'on the the dav,* 
he said, ‘ when we and our American alltos 
Judge to be the right time this front also 
will be thrown open and thrown into 
play, and a mass Invasion of the Continent 
from the west and south will Insgln* — a 
promise which was fulfilled in ample 
measure on D day in June the following 
year. Speaking at Harvard (Hept. 6, 
1943), O. enlarged on the steady advance 
in the fundamental unity of the Allies for 
war purposes, and even boldly ohallengod 
the and. Amei? tradition of isolation, 
advocating an even closer unity for the 
future — a unity which he himself had 
advanced to some extent by leasing 
naval and air bases in Brit, oversea ters. 
In exchange for fifty Amer. destroyefs 
(Sept. 1940). Of all the confdenoee 


transfer its location to some safer city and 
called upon all who bad duties in London 
to remalD at their posts: and in view of 
the brilliant work of defence In over- 
coming this terror ho was justillcd In 
hia attitude. The iutonicciuo strife in 
Greece in 1914, comii^ on top of the 
political Incidents ii'f Italy of 1943, 
engendered in some political circles in 
Britain an Idea that os victory was 
approaching C.’s policy was inclining to 
the support of effete regimes in Europe 
as against the popular forces which had 
emei'god; nor could it be denied that the 
Brit. Gov. had manifested much greater 
sympathy with the exiled Gk. dictator- 
ship In Cairo than with the popular 
resistance movement fighting in the Gk. 
mountainous regions; but the main 
preoccupation of C.'s Gov. was tointiintaln 
order in Greece and safeguard the 
distribution of food supplies. But 
fighting still continued in Athens, and to 
restore confidence in the gov. C., with 
Eden, foreign minister, flew on Christ- 
mas Eve to Athens. The results of his 
visit, however, were less spectacular than 
the visit itself, though C.’s presence there 
restored the confidence of the Ok. people 
in Britain’s good Intimations. In this year 
(1944) C. also visItcJrthe battle front in 
Franco, and indeed it was a feature of his 
premiership that ho was so often oversea, 
whether at vital conferences or in theatres 
of war. In the Commons (Aug. 2) ho 
disclosed for the first time some of the 
background of the campaign in France 
in the matter of planning and preparation 
and emphasised that they iiad had neither 
the experience nor the tackle to execute 
80 vast an enterprise any earlier than they 
actually illil. No Impartial person could 
deny that C. had given a convincing 
answer to those Ideological opponents 
who had demanded the opening of a 
second front without knowing what that 
great operation Involved. On Sept. 10 
C. wont once again to Quebec to confer 
with Roosevelt, and there he and the 
Preeidont reached declslous on all points 
respecting the completion of the war in 
Europe aud the desfruction of Jap. power 
in the Pacific. Less th^ three weeks 
after his return from Quebec C. left 
England again for Moscow, accompanied 
by Eden and members of the general 
staff. This conference (Oct.) was the 
sequel to Quebec, the atscussions con- 
cerning, chiefly, tneir common problems 
in E. Europe. In Feb. 1945 C. wont to 
the important conference at Yalta, in the 
Crimea, whore, with Roosevelt and Stalin, 
the Allies drew up a plan for the final 
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defeat of Germany, and the occupation 
and control of that country after her 
unconditional surrender. The conference 
also reaffirmed the Allies’ common 
determination to maintain In the peace 
the unity of purpose and action which 
had made victory certain; but in the 
sequel at Paris In 1940, many months 
after C. had resU^ned. it soon became 
evident that the policies of the W. 
democracies and Russia wore entirely 
divergent. The ultimate delimitation of 
Germany’s bmmdarles was considered 
by a three-power conference at Potsdam 
on July 16, 1945, between C., President 
Truman, and Stalin, but certain changes 
had then already taken place and in the 
Commons in Aug. 1945, after the change of 
gov., C., in the debate on the King’s 
Si)eech, said, as to the results of that 
conference, that It would be impossible 
to conceal the divergence of view which 
existed about the state of affairs in E. 
and Middle Europe. Early in April 
(1945), as victory was approaching, the 
cxcliango of recriminations between 
Conservative and Labour ministers 
heralded the break-up of tho Coalition. 

The end of war with Germany brought 
(3. face to face with tho question whether 
tho time had come for a dissolution of 
Parliament or a , general election. The 
(Conservative *,aitj manag<irs pressed 
Idm to hold an election in July as most 
favourable to Coiiservativo prospects. 
C., however, sounded tho Labour leaders 
on the possibility of continuing the 
(Joalitlon Gov. until tho end of the war 
wltli Japan, but tbeir response was 
unfavourable, though they were willing 
to remain In the gov. until tho end of the 
session In Oct. On May 18 C. suggested 
to the Labour and Liberal leaders that 
they should remain till Japan was 
defeated and that then they should discuss 
mcaus for taking the nation’s opinion, 
c.( 7 . by referendum, on the issue whether 
In such conditions the life of Parliament 
(which already had long exceeded its 
term) should bo further prolonged; but 
in the result he committed liimself to 
dissolving Parliament at tho earliest 
possible moment, and on May 25 ho 
formed a new gov. (tho ‘Caretaker Gov.’) 
almost exclusively of Conservatives, 
Parliament was prorogued on June 16 
and qimricdlntely afterwartls formally dis- 
solved. 1 n tho ensuing election campaign 
C. toured the provs. and was everywhere 
greeted with unbounded enthuBiA.sm ; 
but his audiences in many cases made it 
evident that they intended to draw a 
sharp lino between bis personality and 
the policies advocated by his party. In 
London he toured certain crltlciil con- 
stituencies, but while his reception was 
again most enthiislastlo, tho dissent from 
his political views was even more marked. 
It cannot bo said that in this oampaigu 
C. really rose above tho partisan, his 
broadcast address on Juno 30, on tho 
relations between the Labour party 
executive and Labour ministers, and In 
partioulor on the influence of the Labour 
* caucus/ being ^ too reminiscent of tho 
‘Zinoviev Lewr* tactics of 1924, The 


results of the election disclosed a groat 
victory for Labour. C. was of course 
elected (for Woodford) by a large ma- 
jority; but he at once cowed to the 
verdict of the nation and on July 26 
resigned. In the debate on the Address 
from tho Throne (Aug. 1945) the new 
Prime Minister (Mr. Attlee) paid a wami 
tribute to C. for his services as a war 
loader.’ ‘His hod been,’ said Mr. Attlee, 
*a true leadership which meant the 
expression by one man of tho soul of the 
nation and its translation of the common 
will into action. In undying phrases he 
had crystallised the unspoken feeling of 
all. Ho bad radiated a stream of energy 
throughout the machinery of government. 
Indeed throughout the life of the nation. 
While many others had shared in the work 
of organising and inspiring tho nation in its 
groat elTori, ho had .set the pace, and he 
had knowm how to bring into co-operation 
men of very different political views and 
to win from them loyal service. His 
place in history was secure, and though he 
was no longer at tho head of affairs when 
final victory came, this really was the 
onteomo of plans made long before under 
bis Icmdership.* Pub. works The iStory 
of the Malakand Field Force (1898); 
Th4i River War (1899); Savrola (a novel) 
(1900); London to Ladysmith v\a Pretoria 
(1900); Ian Hamilton's March (1900); 
Lord Randolph Churchill (1906); My 
African Journey (1908); Liberalism and 
the Social Problem (1909); The World 
Crisis^ 4 vols. (1923-29); abridged and 
revised ed, in one vol., 1931); Mp Early 
Life (1930); The Eastern Front (1931); 
Thoughts and Adventures (1932); Marl- 
borough, 4 vols. (1933-38); Grexit Contem- 
poraries (1937); Arms and the Covenant 
(speeches) (1038); Step by Step (1939); 
Into Rattle (speeches) (1941); The 
Unrelenting Struggle (speeches) (1942): 
The End of the Beginning (speeches) 
(1943); Omrards to Victory (speeches) 
(1944); The Dawn of Liberation (speeches) 
(1945); Virtory (speeches), 1946; Secrel 
Session Speeches (1946); Sinews of Peace 
(speeclies) (1948); Painting as a Pastitue 
(1948); The Second World War (in course 
of x>ub.). For biographies of 0. see A 
MaeC. t?eott, Winston Spencer Churchill 
(a book of forecasts), 1905; C. Bechhofei 
Roberts (‘Ephesian’), Life of TPiMafo)) 
Churchill, 1927 ; H. Martin, Battle (a 
dotaiJed study), 1940; Sir G. Arthor. 
Concerning Winston Spencer Churchill 
Iclioracter and opinions rather than 
achievements), 1940; K. Scncourt, Win- 
ston Churchill (‘the story of a man who 
has the courage of his convictions’), 1940; 
L. Broad, Alan of B or (pocket reference 
book), 1940; R. MncG. Dawson, Winston 
Churchill at the Admiralty, 1911-1916. 
1940. 

Churohill River, rises In Lake La Loohe 
(or Methv), Canada, between Rs. Atha- 
basca and Saskatchewan, flowing through 
various lakes into Hudson Bay, near Fort 
Churchill in Koewatin. It forms tho onlv 
harbour on the W. of Hudson Bay tor large 
vessels at all states of the tide (6-8 
fathoms deep), but has rapids only 
navigable by canoes, 5 in. from t^e month. 
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Lake Heindeer or Oariboii connects It with ] Rom. law protected any area containing 
Wollaston or Great Hatchet Lake and monuments of the dead with the utmost 


Mackenzie R. ; La Loche portage with the 
Athabasca's trib., Clearwater. Known as 
O. K. as early as 1688 (probably after Lord 
Churchill — Marlborough). It is also called 
Mlssinnlppi, English, or Beaver R. It is 
about 900 m. long. 

Churching of Women, public thanks- 
giving in church by mothers for their 
motherhood and recovery from the perils 
of childbirth. This religious usage (prob- 
ably borrowed from tho Jewish law. 
Lev. xil, 6) has prevailed in the Christian 
Church from early times. In former days 
the practice was usual, but among Pro- 
testants It is falling into disuse, though 
still obligatory in the Gk. and Rom. 
Catholic Churches. Presbyterian and In- 
dependent Churches of Britain and 
America reject the service. The Ok. rite 
also celebrates the presentation of the 
infant in the Church, the Lat. is ex- 
clusively a blessing on the woman (whose 
child is born In wedlock). The first 
definite mention Is in tho pseudo-NIcene 
Arabic canons. The formularies now 
used date only from medieval times. 

Churchwardens are lay occles. ofUcers, 
who represent the l>ody of the par., and 
are, as their name implies, guardians of 
the church. In all new pars., according 
to the Church Building and New Parishes 
Acta of 1818-84, they are appointed one 
by the minister and the other by the 
parishioners, and this custom prevails in 
England, but where a different practice 
has been time-hallowed no alt<iratlon need 
be made. Thus in some old London pars, 
the parishioners choose both wardens; in 
others they are appointed by the select 
vestry, the lord of the manor, or even 
the outgoing officers. They are elected 
annually, for the most part during Easter 
week, being required to make a declara- 
tion before the ordinary — usually the 
bishop of tho diocese — to tho effect that 
they will perform their duties in good 
fai^. In early times the Seniores 
errlesiastid merely had charge of the 
fabric and furniture of the church. To- 
flay the wardens have to collect the 
offertories, provide the necessaries for 
divine service, protect and repair tho 
building with its goods and fixtures, and 
also the churchyard enclosme, and assign 
seats to the parishioners. As the office of 
churchwarden is single, either officer hold- 
ing an undivided moiety, the vicar's 
warden and the par. warden cannot legally 
act without mutual support. Those 
primarily eligible are resident house- 
holders, but habitual occupiers, who 
happen to be non-resident householdors, 
may also be appointed. Certain classes, 
suen as peers, Justices, clergymen, etc., 
are exempt, whilst others, as, for example, 
aUenfl and felony am ineligible. In the 
Rom. Catholic Church lay officials like 
the three marguiUierB In pars, of France 
offer the nearest Analogy to the Eng. O. 

Oburehyard, name oi a piece of conse- 
oraM ground attached to a parochial 
church Tthus differing from a cemetery), 
nieA as a burial-place. Cb. are often of 
eariler date than the church itself, since 


reverence. Burial in Cs. in England is 
ascribed to Cuthbert, archbishop of 
Canterbury (741-58). All Christian ser- 
vices may now be used at O. burials 
(Vict. 43, 44, chap. 41). Tho 0. Is tho 
freehold of the parson. It may never 
be used for secular purposes, and mis- 
behaviour of any kind within its precincts 
can be severely punished by law. See 
also under Buhial Acts. 

Churl, see Ceokl. 

Churn, vessel or utensil for the purpose 
of making butter, by shaking the cream 
and so separating the serous from the fatty 

arts. The form of C. which for long 

old its position was an uprlgtit wooden 
vessel, shaped like a travelling metal milk 
can, in which the cream was’ worked by a 
wooden plunger by hand. To this suc- 
ceeded a wooden box, In which moved a 
splasher, or dasher, a small wooden wheel, 
like a water wheel, turned by a crank by 
hand. Large Cs. are now turned by 
machinery, and revert in a way to the 
primitive form by being revolved or 
swinging on themselves oy niochanicfU 
means. Goofl Cs. should be of seasoned 
oak-wood, and so constructed with 
removable splashers or dashers that they 
can l>o easily and thoroughly cleansed 
after use. In modern largo Cs. glas.s 
lights are fitted through which tho butter 
can be w^atched it begins to form, and 
tho exact moment for withdrawing the 
buttermilk be ascertained. See Bu'rrKR 
and Dairy. 

Churu. to. of the native state of Raj- 
putana, India, 100 ni. from Bikaner. 
Pop. 14,000. 

Churubusco, vil. situated on the Rio do 
C., 6 m. t::*. of Mexico City. Before the 
Sp. conquest there was a large Aztec city 
on the same site, cSIled Huiizilpochtli, 
of which tile name C. is a corruption. C. 
contains a stone convent which in later 
days was tho stronghold of the Mexican 
defence against the Amer, troops under 
Gen. Scott at the important battle of C. 
on Aug. 18, 1847, during the Mexican war. 
The Mexicans under Santa Anna were 
eventually defeated, losing about 7000 
men, the Amer. losses being only 1000. 

Chusan Islands form an archipelago off 
the E. coast of China. Tho largest, 
C., is 20 rn. long and from 6 to 12 m. wide; 
it is regardeil as the key to China. There 
are sev. tns., of which the cap. is Tingha. 
Pop. 2.50,000. 

Chusite, variety of olivine, which is 
itself a variety of chrysolite, from which 
Dana considers it to be dorived. 

Chust (tnz, salt), tn. of the Uzbek lie- 
public, Russian CSentral , Asia, on Syr 
Darya, 32 m. from Namaitfaii, 80 m. from 
Margeian, at the foot of the Ghotkal Mta. 
Manufs. knives. Pop. abbut 15,000. 

Chu Teh (5. 1886), Chinese soldier, b. at 
Hung, Szechuan. A des^irodant of the 
mandarin doss, he was trained at the 
Yunnan military academy and was givoii 
a commission In the anfiy of Tsai Ao, 
governor of Yunnan. Hd saw service in 
the 1911 revolution and at thirty was 
a brigadier general. But in 1916 ho 
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exchanged a military for a political career, ] 
Tsoi Ao appointing him Buccessively 
Director of the Bureau of Public Safety 1 
and Prov. CommlRsioner of Finance. Xu 
those offices he seems to have found 
the opportunity to acquire considerable 
wealth; but, like Tolstoy, his birth did not 
preclude much sympathy with the serf 
class and he abjured his easy life, joined 
the Kuonilntang and then travelled to 
Europe to study sociology and the 
writings of Marx, Lenin, and Bukharin 
and also took a course of instruetion in 
Moscow (1926). When Chlang Kai-shek 
broke with the Communists, C. T. had to 
flee and thus einlcd his nicmbership of the 
Kuomlntaug. With some hundreds of 
follow'crs he w'agcd giiorilla warfare on the 
frontiers of Kiang-si and Hunan, revealing 
considerable military talents. In May 
1928 he joined forces with Mao Tse-tung 
(see China, History) who was subsequently 
the Hupreiiie director of the Chinese 
Communists — and a Chinese Soviet state 
was proclaimed by them In the mts. of the 
I<’ukfen Kiang-si border, with Mao Tse- | 
tiing as political organiser and C. T- as j 
commander-in-chief. Ho was the out- 
standing military genius of the Chinese 
Communist army as was sliown by his 
conduct of Its retreat to Yenan, the 
(Communists’ N W, vak»., after live years 
of campaigning against the enormous 
armies of Chlang Kai -Shek. The successes 
of the CommTinlst armies against the 
Nationalists were niainlv due to the 
principles he inculcated in his followers 
though ho did not lead tiie Coiiiniuiiists 
in their conmiest of N. China and their 
subsequent a(ivan(‘e .S. 

Chutney, Chutnee, or Chutny (Hindu 
ch6tni)t E. Indian oondiuient made of 
mangoes, chillies, or capsicum, and lime- 
juice, with other native fruits, such as 
tamarinds or gingor-root. The flavour Is 
often heightened by garlic. It is now 
manufactured for sab^ in the W., like 
pickles. Home-made Cs. are often made 
with various fruits, acids, and spices, 
tomato flavouring being very common. 
The chief ingredients generally used axe 
chillies, green ginger, crushed tamariiids. 
apples, sultana raisins, distilled vinegar, 
shallots, caveuno pepper, lino salt, garlic, 
and cucumber. See J. Forbes, Oriental 
Memoirs, 11., 1813; and for detailed 

recipes any modern cookery book. 

Chuvashes, or Tchuwasbes, peoplo of £. 
PuBsia, near P. Volga, of Kazan, 
probably of mixed Finnish and Tatar 
origin, now generally considered of 
Turkish stock, nuin boring betweou 
500,000 and 600,000. They are nomin- 
ally Christians. Their country is an auto- 
nomous rejniblic of the K.S.F.S.R,, with 
an area of 18,413 aq. km., aud a pop. of 
nearly 900,000. 

Chuyungkuan, oustoms station in the 
Nankow Pass, 30 m. N. of Peiping, China. 
It poasesBOB a polyglot inscription. 

Chyle, mllky-looking fluid passing 
through the laoteals, which are the vessels 
which absorb fat from food passing from 
the smaller Intestine. The liquid, which 
oonslatB of a mixture of these tat globules 
with the natural juice, pasaea from the 


lacteals into the thoroclo duct. Chylurla 
is the passage of C. with the urine. It is 
commonly caused by the presence of the 
parasitlo Filaria sanguinis-Jiominia in the 
blood and lymph channels. Where fllarla 
are not present the condition is probably 
due to a disordered state of the lacteals, 
the capillary vessels of the small intestine 
that normally take up the C. Chyme is 
the pulpy mass into which food Is con- 
verted in the stomach prior to its separa- 
tion in the small intestines of the C. 

Cialdini, Enrico (1811-92), It. general 
and politician, who in 1860 won the battle 
of Castelfldardo. In 1861 ho forced 
Gaeta and Messina to yield, for which 
services ho was created duke of Gaeta. 

Ciamioian, Giacomo Luigi (1857-1922), 
It. chemist, b. at Trieste, educated at univ. 
of Vienna. Assistant at Chemical In- 
stitute of Rome, 1880; prof, of general 
chem., Padua, 1887. From 1889 ordinary 
prof, of general chem. at Bologna. 
Senator, 1910. Works include Organico 
e fisiologico chimica (1908); Foiochimica 
nelV avenire (1912). 

(}iampoU, Domenico (1855-1929), It. 
writer, b. at Atessa, m the Abruzzl. He 
was a prof, of literature at Ancona, and 
has written some stirring novels which 
represent the life of tbe natives In the 
Abruzzi, such as Conti Abruzzesi (1880); 
Trecce Ncre (1882); Cu-ivta (1884). Other 
novels are Ulgnoto (1883) and Rocca- 
mortna (1890), besides various works on 
Slav literature, as the Melodie Ruese 
(1881) and LiiUrature Slave (1880-90). 

Cianeiana, tn. in the prov. of Girgentl, 
Sicily, which possesses extensive sulphur 
mines. Pop. 8000. 

Ciano, Galeazzo, Count (1904-44), It. 
Fascist leader, son of a naval officer and 
ex-i)resi(lcut of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Was in the diidomatic service in S. 
America niid China. Supported the 
Fascist rnovenieut from the beginning; 
married Edda, daughter of Mussolini, 
through whom he acquired much of his 
influence. Under-secretary of state for 
propaganda, 1934. In the Italo-Etbio- 
pian w’ar he stjrvcd as an air pilot, com- 
manding a squadron. Foreign minister, 
193(1. In 1937 he signed the Anti- 
Comintern Pact (q.r.) on behalf of Italy 
and also, in 1939, the Italo-Ger. military 
nlliance. Ho left the Foreign Office 
in 1943 to become nmbas. to the Vatican. 
In 1944, together with others, he was 
brought to trial at Verona. Mussolini, 
though by that time devoid of any real 
power, wanted to enge himself on 
the men who, ho supposed, had brought 
about Ills downfall, and on Jan. 11, 1944, 
C. was shot. See M. Muggerffige (ed.). 
TAc Ciano Diaries (1939-43), 1947, and 
Ciano*8 Diplotnatic Fayers (.1936-42), 1948 
(a record oi every pluise of tlie Nazi— Soviet 
friendship ns well as of contemporary It. 
foreign policy). 

Cibber, Caius Gabriel (1030-1700). Dan. 
sculptor, who came to England and 
worked at Ctifltsw’orth for the fourth earl 
of Devobshlre, under whom be fought for 
William of Orange, who made him roval 
oarver. His son, OoUey C. (o.v.), was the 
welMcnown actor and dramatist. Hie 

♦ y 
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moot famous works are tho statues of 

* Melancholy’ and ’RavlnK Madness,* and 
the bas’reuefs on the Monument. The 
Dan. church in Stepney (demolished in 
I860), where he was buried, is supposed to 
have been built by him. 

Cibber. Colley (1671-1757). poet lau- 
reate, dramatist, and actor, came to 
London in 1687, and on hearing of the 
landing of William of Orange, offered 
himself as a volunteer to Wm. Cavendish, 
earl of Devonshire. Soon after the re- 
volution. C., being disappointed in his 
hopes of obtaining a commission in the 
army, Joined the united companies at the 
Theatre Royal, where ho made his flrst 
appearance in 1691, and in the following 
year his first success. In tho part of tho 
Chaplain In Tht Orphan, by Otway. In 
Jan. 1695 his flrst play, Love's Last 
Shift, or ths Fool in Fashion, was pro- 
duced, and it was so successful that 
Vanbrugh wrote a sequel to it, called The 
Relapse, in which C. scored his first big 
hit as an actor. He wrote a great number 
of plays, many of which found apprecia- 
tive audiences, and played many parts, 
in pieces by both himself and others. Ths 
Careless husband (1704) was. in the 
opinion of Horace Walpole and others, 
C.’s best play. C. initiated tlic reaction 
from Restoration drama by introducing 
a moral tone into his comedies; hut hie 
heart w’as with the actors, not with the 
tragedy and comedy of tlie outside world, 
which they might be expected to portray. 
He w'as at his best in eccentric comedy, bis 
voice being too thin for any declamatory 
roles. In 1709 be became a Joint pro- 
prietor of Drfiry Lane, and he was tho 
first manager to run a theatre on strictly 
business lines. After the death of 
Laurence Kusdeu In 1730 he was ap- 
pointed poet laureate, less, as he himself 
admitted freely, for his literary merits 
than for bis political activltle.s on behalf 
of tho Whigs and In active opposition to 
the Jacoldtes. In 1?40 he pxib. An 
Apoioay for the Life of Mr. Colley Cibber, 
Comedian. This work. In the absence of 
any biography, is the prin. authority for 
his life. See F D. Senior, 2 he Life and 
Times of Colley Cibber. 19‘.i8. 

Cibber, Susannah Maria (1714-66), wife 
of TheonhIJua C., actor, and sister of Dr. 
A me, tne composer. Hho started os a 
singer, and was the original Ciaiatea in 
Hanclel’s Ana and Galatea. After\\ard8 
she became famous os a tragic actress, aD<l 
played with David Garrick at Drury Lane. 

Cicada, genus of hemipterous insects of 
the sub-order Homoptcra ; the species 
usually inhabits tropical countries, 
America being especially favoured by Ita 
presence. These InsecLs vary In size from 
one to seven inches acros-s, nnrl are re- 
markable for their longevity and for their 
song. The male utters a curious sound, 
by some thought agreeable and by others 
Intensoly unplea^ng, by moans of a 
peculiar apparatus on the abdornlnaJ and 
inetathoracfc segments; it was heard by 
Darwin when he was on the Ueagle a 
quarter of a mile from shore, and inspired 
tne saying of the Ok. poet Xenarchus: 

* Happy the cicadas* lives, for they have 


voiceless wives.* C. tibicen, the dog-day 
harvest-fly, is a black and green species 
which infests N, America in summer, and 
utters a shrill cry in tho noontide hours: 
C. septendecim, the periodical C., is noted 
as the longest-lived insect, for the perfect 
creature requires thirteen to seventeen 
years for its development. The eggs are 
placed in the slits of twigs by the ovi- 
positor of the female, and the larvce are 
always subterranean. They are said to 
damage roota, and are in process of 
extinction. 



Cicadella, group of henui)terouSj homo- 
pterous msccls, KynonymouH witii the 
Cicada ranatra of Lii»i)a*uH. The Hpeclcs 
arc usuallj' Muall, niitl leap by means of 
their hmd legs. 

Cicatrisation, process of i)(‘aling ovt^r of 
an ulcer or broken surface iu tlie skin or 
the mucous membrane, in which process 
the cuiginni surlacc is replaced i»y a 
material of a fllucuis texture and resisting 
in nature. This ellectiialJy ehelters the 
portion of llesh which was exposed, but 
contains no glands or blood vessels which 
wert' present in the original tissue. 

Cicoio, TAbate, see .Solimi-.ua, Fran- 
CFsro. 

Cioendia, genus of piants iu tho order 
Gentlanaceir, containing a .single species, 
{-*. misdlu, which grows wild in S. Knrope 
and the Channel Is. C. filifonnis, tho 
gcmtianella, a yellow -flowered plant found 
in damp sandy places of Kqgland and Ire- 
land, is now generally referred to the allied 
genus Microcala. 

Cloer, genus of leguminotts plants, allied 
to the vetch. The best-kgown species I» 
C. arielinum, popularly culled the gram 
or <‘hick-pca Iq.v.), 

Cicero. Marcus Tullius ,(106-43 B.o.), 
Rom. orator and politician.^, at Arplnum, 
the BOD of a Rom. knight whose lineage is 
not known. He spent the greater part 
of his early life between his native In. 
and Rome. As his health prevented him 
from taking an active part In boyish 
pursuits he devoted tho greater part of 
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tils time to literature. He studied poetry 
under Archias, was much under the in- 
iluence of Pheedrus the Epicurean, and he 
studied dialectic under Dlodotus the 
Stoic. Later be went to Rhodes, where 
he studied rhetoric and law. His literary 
attempts at this time consisted principally 
.of trans. from the older Gk. writers, 
some of which have com© down to us. He 
also did his period of military service in 
Accordance with the practice of Rome, and 
at the afire of seventeen saw service during 
tiio Social war, in wliich for some time he 
served under Sulla, for whom and whose 
cause he had considerable sympathy. At 
the ago of twenty -five ho began his life as 
an orator. Ills first speeches are not 
masterpieces of rhetoric, but ho showed 
no little ability, an<l one at le^t of his 
MI>ccchos was recognised as being of con* 
Miderable merit. For two years C. travelled 
in the E., still continuing his studies, 
especially of philosophy and rhetoric, but 
bis travels were made necessary not by his 
desire to study but by his health. During 
this period ho hiinself owns that his 
rhetoric was very much Improved, and he 
returned to Romo at the end of two years 
with a great many of his previous faults 
rectified. On his return he married a 
certa-ln Terentin, a woman who seems to 
have been not^.i ’ ’defly for her bad 
temper, and he became actively engaged 
in the jiollticjil life of Rome, He was 
queostor in 75, and live years later ho 
prosecuted Gaius Verros. C. in this pro- 
secution was simply following the example 
of all who desired to get on in the stuto; 
ho is chiefly noted for his defences, but 
on this occasion, following the usual Rom. 
practice, bo attacked a noted offender, 
lu 66 ho was pnrtor. Two years 
earlier saw the beginning of his famous 
letters. These letters give us aji extra- 
ordinary insight into the hist, and the 
manners of the lime. C. was not yet 
certain, however, of political support, 
especially of the senatorial party, and for 
some time he thought seriously of throw- 
ing in his lot with the <leinocratic party, 
but finally the senatorial party decided 
to support him, and he remained true to 
their cause for the rest of his life. In 63 
he was consul. lie %\a8 not, however, 
well supporU'd hy the nobility, who always 
remembered that bo \\aH not the descen- 
dant of one of the noble families. His 
year of office was c^o^^dod with events, 
tilB chief speeches beuig those made 
against Publius RuIIuh and Catiline, 
^e case of Rabirius Postuinus found 
him deserted by the seimtorial party, and 
sine© he had rejecti*d Uio overtures made 
by CcDsar, ho was forced into exile. Ho 
wont into exile In 58, and returned in the 
following year, but his property had been 
destroyed by ClodJus. He was enthu- 
siastically received, but no return was 
made to him for Ills losses. While the 
breach between Ciesar and Pompey was 
iucreasing he began to attack Coesar, but 
he was forced to withdraw those attacks. 
He accepted financial aid from Cfcsar, 
and after this did not fiotlvely oppose his 
actions, but during tbo period when it 
became obvious that Ctosar and Pompey 


must quarrel ho devoted himself to litera- 
ture. In 55 appeared De Oralore, in 54 
/>e RepvJblica, and De Legibus probably in 
52. In the latter year he defendecl 
A nidus Milo, who was charged with the 
murder of Clodius, and in the same year he 
was sent to govern the prov. of Cilicia. 
He put down sev. risings in that prov. 
and did his best to alleviate the distress 
which existed there. In 50 ho returned 
to Rome, but did not enter the city. He 
found that war was inevitable, ana threw 
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in Ids lot with Pompey, taking, however, 
no very active part in the war, and flnall.v 
returning to Rome in 47, on the invitation 
of Cicbar, During the dictatorship of 
Givaar lie refrained from politics, again 
devoting himself to literature. At thia 
time also he suffered much from domestic 
troubles; he divorced his wife, Terentia, 
and married his ward, whom also he 
shoitly .afterwards divorced; his greatt'st 
trouble, however, uas the death of hi^ 
daughter, TuJlia. For some time after 
Ceobar’s murder lie took no active part m 
polities, but was gradually drauii into 
them Afterwards, lie became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the republican party, 
and relied for safety on the influence 
wldeb he felt ho had over Octavian. In 
43. however, he uas amongst the pro- 
scribed, and on Dec. 7 of that year ho was 
slain. His head was exposed at Rome, 
and there P\ilvla, the wife of Antony and 
widow of Clodius, thrust a hairpin through 
his tongue. His chief works, some of 
which have been lost, are De Oratwe, Dt 
Republican DruUiSn Orator, Pariitiones 
Orationm, Paradoxa, Academica, De Fini- 
bus, I'usculantr Dis'putaiivnes, Laus 
Caionis, De Aatiira Deorum, De Divina- 
Heme, De Fato, De Senectute, De Amiciiia, 
De OfflHia Among his most notable 
speeches woo the Vorrlno orations, the 
defence of Cluentius, the fourteen orations 
against Mark Antony (the Philippics) and 
the defence of Milo. Hia political works 
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' include fifty-alz speeches ail professing to 
have been delivered in the forum or the 
curia, though some of them, as. for example, 
that for Milo and the greater number 
of the Philippics^ were written for pub. 
but not actually delivered. C.*8 letters, 
addressed to his brother Quintus, give a 
day-to-day account of his life and are 
valuable not only for their historical 
Infonnation but also for the light they 
throw on the character of O. himself and 
of his leading contemporaries. Complete 
works: C. F. W. Muller, G. Friedrich, A. S. 
Weeenberg, R. Klotz, Script qu» man- 
seruni omnta, 1869-96. Trans.: J. S. 
Watson, Oredory and Oraiora, 1801; 
J. Martha. Brutus (Fr.), 1023; C. D. 
Yonge, Academica; De Finibus; Tus- 
culanss DispuiaiioneSt 1865, and On the 
Nature of Oods; Divination^ Fate; the 
Republic; the Laws; and Standing for 
Consulship, 1871; J. S. Reid, De Finibua, 
1883; W. Melmoth, On Old Age and 
FHendship, 1773; Sir R. Allison. On Old 
Age (verse), 1916; C. R. Edmonds. I'hree 
Books of Offices, 1856; G. B. Gardiner. 
Offices, 1899; Everyman’s Library, Offices, 
Vssays on Friendship and Old Age, and 
Select Letters, 1909; E. S. Schiickburgh, 
Letters, 1899-1900; R. Y. Tyrrell and 
L. C. Ihirser, Letters of Cicero, 1904-18; 
W. C. \VilUams, Letters to his Friends, 
1927. See also Plutarch’s Lives', Cardinal 
Newman, Historical Sketches (vol, i.), 
1872-73; A. Trollope, The Life of Cicero, 
1880; J. L. Strachari-UavidBon. Cicero 
and the Fall of the Republic, 1894; W. 
Warde I' ow’Ier, Social Life at Rmne in the 
Age of Cicero, 1908; F. R. Cowell, Cicero 
and the Roman Republic, 1918. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius (6. 65 B.c.), only 
son of Marcus Tullius C., the great orator, 
and his wife Terentia. In 44 b.c. ho 
Joined the republican party and served as 
military tribune under Brutus in Mace- 
donia; and alter the battle of Philippi, 
42 B.C., he fled to Sicily, where he Joined 
Sextus Pompeius, but on the conclusion 
of ^are between tho latter and the 
triumvirs in 30 b.c. he returned to Rome. 
Octavlan received him as his colleague 
in his consulship of 30 b.c. 

Cicero, Quintus Tullius (c. 102-43 B.c.), 
younger brother of Marcus Tullius C. He 
was eedile in 67, prajtor in 62, and for three 
years governor in Asia, where his profli- 
gate habits gained him an evil character. 
He distinguished himself as one of Ctesar’s 
officers In (3aiil. In the civil war between 
Pompey and Ceesar he joined the former, 
but later deserted him and reinstated 
himself with Ceesar. He was eventually 
put to death. 

Cicerone, guide, especially for galleries 
of art or museums or other places of 
historical interest. The term was first 
applied in Italy to antiquarians and men 
of learning, and Is supposed to be derived 
from Cicero os typical of such. 

CIceeter, see Cluvncicsteh. 

Cieindelldse, fdmily of coleopterous 
InseotB in the section Adephoga, consists 
of active, voraclons, and terrestrial species 
commonly known as tiger- beetles. Their 
colouring is generally rl«h and metalllo, 
and the Insects are to be found on sandy 


plains or heaths, sometimes on the sea- 
shore or the shore of rivs. 

Cioisbeo, It. word appUed to a gaUaut 
who waits upon a married woman. 
Among the higher ranks of It. society it 
was formerly the fashion for a O. to be in 
dally attendance upon the married lady 
of his choice, who could never be seen in, 
public with her husband. Tho word Is 
synonymous with cavaliere servente and 
patito. It originally meant a knot of 
ribbons, hanging on to the hilt of a sword 
or to the handle of a fau. 

Ciouta, genus of umbelliferous plants, 
contains about half a dozen species grow- 
ing in tho N. hemisi)hero. The best 
known of these is tho water-hemlook or 
cow -bane (C. viroaa), found occasionally 
by tho sides of ditches and ponds of 
Britain. 

Cid, The, historical and legendary hero 
of Spain. The legends which have accu- 
mulated round his name for a time gave 
rise to the theory that ho was a purely 
mythical character, but (t has since been 
proved that he existed, although his 
deeds, great as they were, are not actually 
identical with those with which he is 
credited. New research, much of It into 
Moorish sources, often lend surprising 
confirmation to tho historical accuracy of 
the Poema del Mio Cid. Thus, a recently 
discovered passage by Ben Aliatln 
not merely confirms tho C.’s victory 
at Ciiarte, in Valencia, but describes in 
detail the strategy ascTibed to him in the 
poem. He was 0. during the fourth 
decade of the eleventli century, of a noble 
Castilian family. He readied manhood 
Just at tho time when Ferdinand died and 
left his dominions divided amongst his 
five children. Ho became a prominent 
supporter of Sancho of Castile; Spain at 
this time was equally divided amongst the 
Moors and the Spaniards. The Moors 
also, freed from allegiance to the cali- 
phate, were divided up into small and 
independent states, continually quarrel- 
ling amongst themselves os well as with 
the Spaniards. Tlio Spaniards, moreover, 
were not In a very united state. Tho C. 
plunged Into the wars of the period: he 
won the title of Campeador by his valour 
in flgliting against Navarre, and he sup- 
ported Sancho of Castile against his 
brother Alfonso. Whilst Journeying to 
Seville to f;oUcct tribute from one of the 
subject Moorish rulei’s, he took part in the 
fight against the king of Granada, whose 
forces lie was responsiblo for routing. 
Returning to Burgos, he found himself 
the victim of a plot and wpa forced Into 
exile (c. 1075). After this date tho O. 
became the captain of a trwe company. 
He sold bis services, now fighting for 
tho Moors, now for the ("Christiana. Hla 
valour as a warrior and hl$ capability as 
a general cannot be doubted, but al- 
though ho mode many < attempts to 
reconcile Alfonso of Ca^e, his career 
at this time must be rcgarc^d In the light 
of a mercenary and not a national patriot. 
He led a successful expedition against 
Valencia, and for some time ruled over 
Valencia and Murcia. The Almoravides, 
whom he had defeated on more than one 
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ocoaslom at lengrtb rose once more against 
nim, ajm although he was not personally 
aefeated. his army and chief lieutenant 
worn out with war and 
grief, he died. The city of Valencia held 
out for yet another three years, and at the 
^d of that time his body was taken to 
.Burgos and there buried. He has been 
r^arded always as the national hero, and 
within a century of his death legend after 
l^end had sprung up concerning him. 
Over 200 ballads still exist whioii have 
him for their hero, and which ascribe to 
him all sorts of wonderful and heroic 
adventures. The poem El Cvd itself is 
but a fragment of some nearly 4000 lines. 
But these linos all form part of a great 
rugged epic in which the national hero of 
a national Spain struggles against the 
Moors. He combines in hla person the 
highest conception of valour and court.esy. 
He was indeed the greatest of all guerrilla 
warriors and generals, and perhaps this 
IS the best reason why he should for all 
time be hold up by the Spaniards os the 
nationad hero. 

There Is a translation of the Cid by 
J. Onnsby. See also Corneille’s Le Cid, 
based on a drama by the Sp. poet Guilhem 
Southey’s Chronicles of 
the Cid, 1808: H Butler Clark’s The Cid 
Campeador, aud b Menendc?. Pidal, 
La Kspafla del Cid, 1948. 

Cider, alcoholic beverage made from 
the Juice of apples. The proportion of 
alcohol depends on the properties of the 
fruit employed, the method bv wliich 
fermentation is carried out, and any 
subsequent treatment, such os i>lending 
with other alcoholic liquors. In Knglund 
and Airiorioa C. contains from 2 to 8 per 
cent of alcohol, but in certain continental 
Cs. the proportion may be 10 per cent, or 
even more. C. containing a large pro- 
portion of sugar and comparatlverv little 
alcohol Is known as sweet C., and Uio term 
rough is applied to those Cs. containing 
little sugar and an appreciable amount of 
bitter extractives and acetic odd. The 
chief C. dist/S. of Englund are the cos. of 
Hereford, Devon, .Somerset, Worcester, 
Gloucester, and, to a lens extent, Kent and 
Norfolk, with a O. orch.ard acreage of 
(1947) 58,000; in Ireland C, is made in 
coo. Louth, CJork, Waterford, and Tip- 
perary; large quantities are also prodiiwd 
In the U.S.A. and in the N. dists. of France 
and Germany. The inemler C. apple is 
Kingston Black; others are YarUngton 
Mill, Foxwhelp, Cali of l>lbcrty, Cheatbov, 
Bloody Butcher, and Slack-ma-GIrdl'c. 
The apples ust*d are grown and picked 
for that purpose, and on' usually varieties 
unsuitable for eating on account of the 


acetic acid, which would give too astrin- 
gent a flavour. The period of fermenta- 
tion is iisnally a week to ten days, after 
which the C. Is siphoned into caslu; these 
are stored in a cool place and the O. is 
re-racked In a few months. The good 
qualities of C. dci)end on preventing 
acetifleation and producing a moderate 
amount of alcohol. It should be mellow 
and pleasantly alcoholic, though In some 
dists. a certain amount of roughness or 
astringency is preferred. Its appearance 
is improved by the use of a fixing to 
clear the liquid, and alcohol may be 
added to Increase its strength. G. is pro- 
duced to the extent of many millions of 
gallons annually in the United Kingdom ; 
it has long been the favourite beverc^o of 
the inhab. of fruit-growing dists., and has 
acquired a reputation as a specific for gout. 
C. research is carried out at Long Ashton 
National Fruit and C. Institute. Of recent 
ears in England sev. manufacturers have 
ottled various forms of apple Juice of a 
teetotal nature under brand names derived 
from cider; these are extremely phlatable, 
and often so closely resemble sweet C. 
that only an export could detect the 
difference. 

Cieohanow, tn. in the dlst. of Block, 
Poland, 65 m. N.W. of Warsaw. Pop 
(ID.-IO) 12,000. 

Ciego da Avila, tn. in the prov. of 
Coiimgney, (;uba, with sugar hurtories. 
Pop. 16,400. 

Clelo Dalcamo, or Ciullo d’Alcamo, It. 
oct, b. at Alcaino near Palermo, who 
vod at the end of the twelfth and begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, and was 
one of the first to write poetry in It. Of 
his Works onl> one poenn remans, pub. in 
1 661. This Is a spirited dialogue between 
lover and lady and was translated by 
Rossetti in Dante and his Circle. See 
.Aleanandro d’ Ancona’s works on It. 
literature, and Gardner’s Italian Litera- 
ture in Beim’s sixpenny series. 

Gi6neaga. or San Juan, tn. In Mag- 
dalena, Colombia, near the C. Grande, or 
lagoon of SanUi Marta, from where it is 
distant 22 m. Pop. 4."),400. 

Cienfuegos, tn. in Cuba, 42 in. N.K. of 
Trinidad. It is situated on a tine, 
sheltered harbour, and is an important 
seaimrt of Cuba. It has an active trade 
in sugar. l»op. 91,800. 

Cieszyn, see Tkschkn. 

Cieza, tn. in Spain in the prov. of 
Murcia. It lies in the Segura valley, with 
mts. on the N., and a fertile plain on the 
S., which produces grain, wine, olivas, 
and fruit. Pop. 16 , 000 . 

Cigala, Lanfranoo (c. 1218 -78), it. poet, 
6. at Genoa. His poems are conoerned 


presence of bitter substances which I principally with political subjects, such as 
efileotually noutrallso the taste of the Louis IX. and bis crusade. His love 
considerable quantity of sugar. The poems deal with two Provencal ladies, 
apples are then crushed in a mill, and Adalals de Vidalhaua and Salvaja. 
the juice la drained from the pulp or Thirty only of tlic poems have been pre- 
pomace. The Julo© is then placed In served, and tliose have never been 
casks with large vonte emd allowed to crltlcidly ed. In 1241 he was sent by hlu 
ferment, a temp, of 65-00® F. being fellow countrymen to obtain a treaty of 
deemed suitable. The casks should be peace from ^ ouut Raymond Berengar V. 
full. In order to give an opportunity of of Provence. Upon his return to his 
removing the excess yeast aa it rises, as native tn. he was appointed Judge, 1243, 
this is said to prevent the formation of and in 1278 he was made consul. He is 
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Hupposed to have been murdered near 
Monaco the same year. 

. Cigar, roll of tobacco leaf for Bmok* 
ing purposefl. The prototype of the G. 
was one of the earliest known forms of 
smoking, and its\ use was widespread 
among the natives of the Americas at the 
time of Columbus’s voyages. The C. was 
adopted bv the Sp. and Portuguese 
sailors, but althougn Eng. and other 
mariners were occasionally seen with 
crude rolls of tobacco leaf this method 
of smoking was, to all intents and 
purposes, conllued in the W. world to the 


Those machines are composed of a bunch* 
making unit and a wrapping unit, and are 
manned by two operators. To make a C. 
the filler, which is the inside or the core 
of the O., is rolled in a leaf known as the 
binder or bunch wrapper, and has to be 
made to the shape, size, and weight of the 
particular C. Finedly this is covered with 
an outer leaf called the wrapper. The 
wrapper is the most expensive leaf used 
in C. manuf., and has to be sound and of 
good texture and colour. The binder 
need not have these qualities, and inferior 
grades and colours can be used, but it is 



Iberian peninsula for alnioist three cen- 
turies, probably owing to the almost 
universal acceptonce of the jjipe. The C. 
was brought to Englanrl as a result of the 
Peninsular war, and in spite of much 
criticism, graduaily ousted the htiuH habit 
which was fashionable at that time. By 
1840 the production of Cs. In England was 
increasing rapidly. Leaf for the Brit. 
C. industry is obtained .from t he U.S.A. 
tparticularJy Wisconsin, Connecticut, and 
Pennsylvania), Brazil, Cuba, W. Canada, 
Jamaica, Brit. N. Borneo, Dominican 
Republic (San Domingo), and the Dutch 
E. Indies. 

Cs, are produced by three methods: 
(a) Entirely band#inaae, which requires 
the greatest skill and is the most expen* 
slve; (6) the mould principle, where the 
bunches are shaped either by hand or 
machine, and pressed In wooden moulds, 
after which the outer wrapper Is put on 
by band; (c) entirely machine-made. 


preferable for it to be sound and of good 
size. Both wra|)por and binder must 
have good steady tmriilng qualities. For 
filler the sin all and broken leaves can be 
used. The shape, size, and colour of Cs. 
are Indicated on tne outside of the C. box. 
There are many sha]>e8 and sizes, and 
there is no hard and fast rule governing 
the chohe of name to describe them, 
although certain names have become 
accepted b> common usage. For instance 
Corona Indicates a straight-Shapod 0. with 
a rounded top apprnxiinaUdy 61 in. long, 
while a torpc<lo shape a pointed C. 
drawn In at botli enfls) might be called 
Impcriale or El^ante. Panatclla de- 
notes a thin straight O. 5 In. to 6 In. long 
—the imported varieties being pointed 
while the Brit, product is usually open at 
both ends. Cheroots vary considerably 
in size, but are usually straight or very 
slightly tai>ered with both ends left open. 

The colours or shades of C$, are denoted 
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by the followiufc marklnKs: Olaro, light; touching for King's Evil'; 'Power of 
Colorado claro, medium light; Colorado, Love,' painted on the wall of the palace at 
medium ; Colorado maduro, medium dark ; Parma; and 'Adam and Eve,' at The 
Maduro, dark. Ha^e. 

Cigarette (dlmin. of the word cigar), Cignaroli, Giovanni Bettino (1706-70), 
sinaU roll of flne-cut tobacco, usually It. painter, who In 1769 became director 
wrapped in thin paper. Os. were popu- of the academy at Verona. He belonged 
larlsed in England by soldiers returning to the late Venetian school, 
from the Crimean war, and the first Eng. Clgoli, Lodovlco Cardi da (1550-1613), 
factory was set up at Walworth in 1856. It. painter, architect, and poet, b. at 
O. smoking has increased stcadUy, par- Cigoli. in Tuscany. He was a pupil of 
ticularly since the First World War, Alessandro AUori and Santi di Tito, but 
and now provides considerable revenue he followed the great Florentine painters 
through heavy tobacco Import duties, and especially Correggio, being known as 
The most popular Cs. in Great Britain are the Florentine Correggio. His ‘Eooe 
made from flue-cured Virginia type Homo,' which gained a prize against 
tobacco. This tobacco origpnated in the Passlgnanl and Caravaggio, was taken to 
U.S.A., which still produces the finest France by Napoleon, but restored to 
types, and remains the main source of Florence in 1815. His paintings Include 
supply. In recent years Virginia typo 'St. Peter healing the Lame Man,' in St. 
tobacco has been produced successfully Pc'ter’s at Rome; 'Conversion of St. Paul,* 
ill empire countries, notably Canada, In the church of San Paolo fuori lo Mura; 
Rliodesia, and India. Turkish Cs. are 'Story of Psyche,' In fresco at the Villa 
also manufactured in Great Britain, but Borghese; and a 'Martyrdom of Stephen.' 
their highly distinctive tiavom* is not Cilia are minute, flne-hair-liko proto- 

generally popular in this country. The plasmio processes attached to one or both 
term Turkish is loosely applied to cover ends or the sides of some bacilli, by means 
all oriental tobacco, i.e. tobaccos grown of which they propel themselves. Bacilli 
in the Near E., including Turkey, Greece, possessing them arc Ujrnied motile 
Cyprus, S^Tia, and the Balkans. Amers. Gells with C. attached also lino some part-, 
prefer blended Cs., which are often of many-cclled animals, 
sweetened with gly'^erino. Customs re- Ciliata, div. of the Protozoa, composed 
gulations in Great Britain forbid the of tho infusorians which have a mouth and 
U'catniciit of Os. In this way. C/uutrary anus, move and feed by means of cilia, 
to widespread belief, saltpetre is never and usually possess undulating membranes 
used during manuf. Consideralile quan- near the mouth, membranellio and cirri, 
titles of Cs. are exported from Great The body is nearly always surrounded bv 
Britain. Os, were originally made by a thin layer of cuticle, contains mati.\ 
hand, but band-making is gradually dying nuclei and scv. contractile vacuoles 
out, having been superseded by modoru Reproduction is generally by means ol 
lilgh -speed machinery. There are two dlv. 

methods of hand'Hiaking — rolling by Cilicia, dist. of Asia Minor, along the S. 

hand and push work, in wiiich the tobacco coast between iSyria and Pamphylla. 
is filled into a ready-nuKie paper tube, whicii before tho First World War, wa.s 
Modern C. -making machines, having been included in the Turkish vilayet of Adana, 
fed wltli cut tobacco, bobbins containing up In unct. geography it included tho valley 
to 3 111 . of C. paper, printing Ink, and paste, of Adana and Tarsus, bounded by th-* 
cun produce perfect Os. at tho rate of 1000 Meditcrmnean on the S., Mt. Taunis on 
per min. The cut tol»acco is fed into a the N., and Amanus on the E. It wa" 
narrow trough housing tho C. paper, part of tho Persian Empire until Alexan- 
w’hich runs in an endless stream from tho dcr’s conquest, 331 b.c. At his death n 
bobbin. A printing device, incorporated fell to Ptolemaic rule and latAT to the 
in tho machine, has mean while printed .Stdeuclda*. The inhab. of the niouu- 
tlio makers’ name and liraiid name, at tainous dists. became famous piraU*s. In 
C.-lengtli intervals, on tho paper, due 64 ii.c. it was sulidued by Pompey and 
edge having liecn gummed, the paper is luudo Rom. ter. It formed part of the 
curled round tho tohacco and sealed to dsmanll Empire in l.>15. lo 1833 it was 
form one long C., which is cut into lengths nilcil from Cairo, but nas evacuated by 
by a rotating knife. ISiiudiiues are also Mchemet in 184fi, and given biu*k lo the 
used for pa< king cartons and boxes, and Turks. It Is now inclmled in tho vilayot 
electricul devices eject any packet coii- of Adana (8eyhan) in Turkish Asia 
taining an incorn’ct number of Cs. Many Minor. Only ruiiH reniiiln of its two 
novelty types of < \ have boon produced — grt'at tns.. Tarsus and .^oli, once centres 
fKM^ntod (js., self-lighting Cs., and (’s. In of Gk. civilisation. was occupied by 
o.olourcd papers — but none have attained (Jen. Alloriby's troojis in the Kiist World 
popularity. War soon after the armistice of Oct. 31, 

CiglianO], tn. In prov. of Novara, Pied- 1918, was signed with tho Turkish oom- 
mont, Italy. 3*2 m. S.W. of Novara. Pop. mander-ln -chief, the object of tho ocoupa- 
6000. tion being the protection of the B^dad 

Gignanl, Carlo (1628-1719), It. painter, niihvay (f/.r.). By tho treaty of Sevres 
5. at Bologna; a pupil of Battista Cairo (//.n.) part of C. was granted to Franco, 
and Francesco AlbanI, ho derived his but in 1921, after serious conflict witl* tho 
inspiration from Correggio. His beat Nationalist '^ees. France abandoned all 
known work is tho 'Assumption of tho claim to the dist. The products of tho 
Virgin,' at Forli. Others aro ‘Entry of dist. Include corn, wool, and sesame. 

Paul III. into Bologna'; 'Francis I. Cilician Gates (Ghulek Boghaz), narrow 
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over the Taurus range in Asia Minor. 
The great highway led from the W.. on a 
long rough descent from the central 
plateau, to the valley of Adana and Tarsus. 
At the gates themselves the width of the 
road is 26 ft. 

Cilli Celje, tn. in Yugoslavia, lies pictur- 
esquely on the 1. b. of the Sann, having 
remains of anct. walls and towers. It 
was besieged by the Turks in 1492. 
Pop. 8000. 

Cima, Giovanni BatCista, called Clma da 
Conegliano (c. 1460-1.518), It. painter. 
His work resembles that of Giovanni 
Bellini, of w'hom he is believed to have 
been a pupil, and consists of landscapes, 
altar-pieces, scenes with architectural 
backgrounds, and a few classical pictures. 
In various churches at Venice are to be 
found his 'Saint John the Baptist'; 
'Saint James and Saint Nicholas'; and 
'Saint Thomas touching the Wounds of 
Christ.* Other of hla works are at Milan, 
Munich, and Dresden. In the Louvre is 
his 'Virgin and the Child Jesus,' and In the 
National Gallery, liondon, are some panels. 

^mabue, Giovanni (1240-c. 1302), It. 
painter, b. in Florence, the family name 
being Guattleri. Tradition credits him 
with being the greato?'t artist of his time, 
but much of the work nttrlbnted to him 
is not autheiitic^ated . His influence on 
tho ai-t of the period resulted from his 
attempt to get away from the severity of 
the earlier It. painters and te introduce a 
softer yet more virile style, which later 
developed in his pupil Giotto, whom he is 
supposed to have found as a child drawing 
on a slate with a piece of coal, and brought 
to Florence to teach. Ills most famous 
painting is a 'Madonna and Child with 
Angels,* which forms the altar-piece of the 
chapel of the Ruoellai in Santa Maria 
Novella, Florence, but, according to some, 
this work has been proved to bo by Duccio. 
Other Madonnas are to be found in the 
Academy of Arts at Florence and at the 
Louvre. He is also cietlited with some 
(rosGoes In the church of San Francesco, 
Pisa; his most famous work is a mosaic 
in the cathedral at Pisa, 'Christ in Glory 
between the Virgin and John the Evan- 
gelist.* He is buried In the cathedral at 
Florence. See T. Cole and W. J. Stillman, 
Old Italian MaeterSf 1892; Julia Cart- 
wright (Mrs. Ady), Painters of Florence, 
1901. 

Cimarosa, Domenico (1749-1801), It. 
musical composer, b. at A versa, Naples. 
His first comic opera, Le Stravaganze del 
Conte, compo.sed wlien ho was twenty- 
three, was a gTGAt success. His opera 
boufie, II Matrimonio aegreto (Vienna, 
1792), Is sometimes still performed. His 
serious opera, Gli Oraei, ed i Curinzi, like 
much of hla light-hearted comedy. Is in 
a stvle which has earned him tho sobriquet 
of 'the Italian Mozart.* 

Clmbex, genus of hvTnenopterous insects 
in the sawfly family. Tentbredlnidas. The 
s are often^ larger than bees, al- 

S h most of the other members of the 
r are small and Inconspicuons. The 
larvfe are often very destruottve to vege- 
table life, €.g. C. ametpxmat which is 
known to destroy large elm-trees. 


Cimbri, or Kimbri, anot. people whoso 
original home and location have been a 
matter of much dispute, but they are now 
generally believed to have belonged to the 
Teutonic race. Pliny writes of the penin- 
sula of Jutland as the Clinbric Chersonese; 
Pomponius Mela that the O. and Teutones 
lived on the Sinus Codanus, i.e. the S.W. 
corner of tho Baltic. In Ptolemy's map 
Jutland is also marked as the Clmbrlc 
Chersonese. They may probably be 
traced to the prov. of Aalborg in Jutland, 
which was earlier known as Htmmerland, 
a name which may be connected with 
O. Former authorities who believed they 
were Celts pointed to (?ymry, the Welsh. 
Tlie C. were certainly tho first Teutonic 
people the Roms, encountered ; at the end 
of the second century b.o. they invaded 
Oaul, Illyria, and Italy, driven, as it was 
believed, from their home by inundations 
of the sea. They wondered about the 
Danube for some time, fighting with the 
various Celtic tribes settled there. lu 
113 B.c. they first appear lu Rom. hist., 
when the consul On. Papirius Carbo was 
defeated by them at Norcia ((^Arinthla). 
They demanded land, which was refusocL 
They then moved W., and in 109 b.o. 
defeated the consul M. Junius Sllanus In 
the S. of Gaul. In 105, led by their king 
Boiorix, they annihilated the Rom. army 
under Cn. Malliua Alaximus and CJsepio 
at Arausio (Orange). Turning off towards 
Spain, they were driven back, and In 103 
overran Gaul as far as the Seine, where 
the resistance of the Bolgao forced them S. 
once more. They were now reinforced 
by tho Tentones, and moved S. with the 
intention of invading Italy and conquer- 
ing Romo. They dividod their forces; 
tho Teutones to take the W., the C. the E. 
passage of the Alps. At Aquee Sextiee 
(AJx), 18 in. N. of Mor^illes, Calus Marius, 
the Rom. consul, inflicted a total and 
crushing defeat on tho Teutones, 102 B.o. 
The C. ha<l pcissed tho Alps to the K., and 
had forced the other Horn, army under 
Lutatiiis Caiulus beyond tho Adige and 
tho Po. Marius followed up his victory 
over tho Teutones by a still more crushing 
blow upon the C. on the Kaudine plain, 
near Vercellro, annihilating their forces 
and slaying their king Boiorlx. By these 
two victories Marius saved Rome from a 
disaster probably as great as that in- 
flicted on her by the Gauls at the Allia 
in 390 B.o. 

Cimloid», small family of hemipterous 
Insects, in the section Heteroptera, is 
represented In most lands where civili- 
sation Is predominant. Tho insects are 
parasitio on various vertebrates, such as 
men and birds, but are in turn preyed on 
by larger insects. The qhlof ^renus is 
Cimex, which contains few spedes, and 
□one with which mankind would not 
gladly dispense. Cimex leetulariua is the 
bed-bug. See Buo. 

Cimloifuga, genus of mnunoulaoeous 
plants, consists of perennial herbs with 
divided leaves and racemes of whitish 
flowers ; the roots act as drastio purgatives^ 
and are poisonous. 

Clmles (anct. Clvitas Cemsnellsnsi^* 
residential quarter 2| m. from Nice, 8> 
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France, with many fine hotels and villas. 
A favourite resort of Queen Victoria. 

Ciminna, tn. In Sicily, 20 m. S.E. of 
Palermo. Pop. 6500. 

Cimmerii. name of an anct. people of 
the far W. of Europe, first mentioned 
by Homer, and llviuff on the banks 
of a stream In darkness and mist 
{Odvaeey, xi. 14). They are talked of 
by Herodotus In his accotmt of Scythia, 
who says they were the early inhab. of 
S. Russia, eompellecl by the Scythe to flee 
into Asia Minor, where they dwelt for 
about a century. About 650 b.c. they 
invaded Lydia, destroyed Sardis and 
Magnesia, and between 605 and 556 B.c. 
were entirely defeated by Alyattes, king of 
Lydia. They have been Idciitifled with 
the Clmbri of Jutland, but only on account 
of sinitiarlty in name. 

Cimolite, variety of clay (hydrous alu- 
minium silicate), which is used as fuller’s 
earth, that is, to absorb grease and oil from 
cloth. See also under Fuller’s Earth. 

Cimon (c. 507-44U B.O.), celebrated 
Athenian general, was the son of the great 
Miltiades and Hegoslpyle. He distin- 
guished himself by his valour in the 
Persian wars, and was, with Aristides, put 
in command of the Gk. fleet sent to Asia 
against the Persians. He was later in sole 
command of the Gkj /^aval forces, and 
<'onquercd the isle of beyroa in 470 B.c. 
Hu achieved a dual triumph in 466, 
defeating the 1‘urslan fleet oil the 11. 
Eiirymedon in Puinphylia, and later in the 
same day winning a battle on the land, 
lie was for some time one of the most 
prominent members of the aristocratic 
party in Athens; in pursuance of his policy 
of friendliness to yparta, ho led an 
Athenian forw to aid them W’hen the 
helots revolted in 462 b.c. The Spartans, 
however, dismissed with scorn his 
proffered aid, and the Athenians in anger 
ostracised him in tlio following year on a 
pretext of corruption. He was recalled in 
457 (or 4.51 ), and he defeated the Peraians 
off the coast of Cyprus; the victory was 
due to him, but ho d. before the engage- 
ment. 

Cinehona, genus of lUiblacefic, consists 
of about forty 8i>eclps which are indige- 
nous to the E, slopes of the Andes, but 
are also cultivated in Java, 8, India, and 
the E. Indies. The treos belonging to 
this genus vary very much in size, have 
evergreen leaves, and tlowers in panicles, 
white or pink in colour. The useful part 
of these trees is their bark, from which 
(iniuliie is manufactured, this medicine 
nrst being used by the countess of Chin- 
chon, wife of the ruler of I'eru, to cure a 
fever, about the year 16118. After this it 
was taken to various places In Europe by 
the Jesuits, and obtained the name of 
Jesuits* bark. The work of obtaining 
the bark of these trees Is carried on by 
Indians, who have to make their way 
through thick forests to the trees. The 
•latter are detached from any vegetation 
growing round the stem, and after having 
been fellecl as near the root sa possible, 
have their bark out off from both the main 
stem and the branches. It is then dried 
and packed, the thinner bark of the 


branches curling up to form quills. This 
method, however, was seen to be very 
expensive, and was leading to the exter- 
mination of the trees. Accordingly, 
plantations were tried in other pans, 
especially Algeria, Java, the Himalayas, 
and Ceylon. Clnchinodine, cinchonine, 
and other alkaloids ore obtained from the 
bark tn addition to quinine. 

Cinchona Bark Alkaloids. The term 
alkaloid (f.e. like an alkali) is applied to 
certain boslo anhstances derived from 
plants and chemically related to pyridine, 
quinoue, etc. They are generally of con- 
siderable physiological potency and many 
are valuable drugs, 8ev. distinct mem- 
bers of the group have been obtained 
from C. B., the most important being 
quinine, C„H, 40 *N„ and cinchonine^ 
0,,H„GNs, together wltl» quinidine, an 
isomerido (see Isomerism) of quinine, 
and cinchonidine, an isomeride of cin- 
chonine. Quinine, which is a specific for 
malaria and an excellent febrifuge, is a 
white cryetaiUne solid melting at 177** O. 
It readily forms salts, e.a> quinine sul- 
phate, and these salts are usually preferred 
in medicine to the alkaloid itself. Ammo- 
niated tincture of ((iiinine Is a solution of 
quinine sulphate in a mixture of water and 
alcohol to which a little ammonia has 
been added. Ciuebonine Is very similar 
In constitution to quinine, but a solution 
of itiS sulphate (foes not show the ebarao- 
teristic fluores(3ence of quinine sulphate 
solutions. The structure of the C. B. A. 
h&s been solved only recently, and so flar 
it has not l>een possible to make them 
synthetically. Similar compounds, how- 
ever, such as mepacrin (Ger. Atebriu) have 
been artificially prepared In the labora- 
tory. 

Cinchonine (CiiHaaON,), alkaloid pre- 
pared from cinchona, the bark of certain 
trees grown in S. America and the E. and 
W. Indies. Cinchona contains five alka- 
loids, (luinine, quiuidlne, O., cinchonidJna, 
and conquinamlue. of which C. and cin- 
chonldine are isomeric. C. Is similar to 
quinine in its effect upon the malaria 
parasite, but is not so active. It also 
has a tendency to produce convulsive 
movements in certain patients, which 
renders It advisable that quinine pre- 
parations should be free from C. C. Is a 
colourless crystalline body, insoluble In 
water. The sulphate is dissolved with 
difficulty In pure water, but is soluble in 
acidulated water. 

Cinohovatine, or Aricine (C„H„0,N.), 
cr^’stallino alkaloid obtained from the 
Cinchona ovaia. It occurs with the 
alkaloid cusconine in Cusco Cinchona 
bark. The crystals are whlto uid 
prismatic. 

Cincinnati, second largest city of Ohio, 
U.S.A.. situated on the N. l>auk of the 
Ohio 11.. 270 m. to the S.E. of Chicago. 
Five briages and sev. ferries are the nieaiu 
of communication with Covington and 
Newport on the oviposite side of the rtv.; 
there are liiiee steamers from Pittsbuti 
and New* OrleaZiM. The land near the riv. 
is low-lying and level; this portion of 
the city is oocupled by the commercial 
buildings. The residential part is on the 
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blnfto which are situated around the 
valley. There are a number of fine 
buildings, of which perhaps the best is 
the Rom. Catholic cathedral of St. 
Peter's, which contains the ‘St. Peter 
Delivered' by Murillo. Among other 
noteworthy examples of arohitectural 
art are the U.S. gov. buildings. Masonic 
Temple, Chamber of Commerce, Odd- 
fellows* Hall, Mechanics' Institution, 
the opera house, the city ball, co. court- 
house, the United Bank building, and 
the forty-storey skyscraper in Fountain 
Square. The educational institutions 
of the city include the univ. of C., a 
Jewish, a \Ve^leyan, and two Jesuit 
colleges, the Mechanics’ Institution of 
Ohio, a tht'ological seminary, two medical 
oolleges. and an art school. Its cultural 
institutions also Include the Conser\'atory 
of Music, the Miisemn of Art, and the 
Academy of Art. Recreation is well 
provided for by ninety-live parks, of 
which the finest are Eden Park, situated 
to the E. of the city, and Burnet-VVoods 
Park. There is a zoological garden. 
The municipal library contains 700,000 
vole. C. is a commercial centre of the 
first rank, and its manufs. are varied and 
Important. Among them may be men- 
tioned the manuf. of machine tools, paper, 
ainta, wholesale moat packing, vehicle 
odies and ports, men's clothing, petru- 
lenm refining, soap, steel works, rolling 
mill products, and a large printing and 
publishing industry. It is the centre 
of the Amer. radio industry. It has air- 
linos to Chicago, Detroit, etc. Eighteen 
railway lines meet here. It is the 
terminus of the great Mississippi steamers. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe lived here from 
1832 to 1850, and many fugitive slaves 
were aided in C. homes in their flight to 
liberty. C. was founded in 1788 by a 
trader chasing Indian horse-stealers 
down the R. Ohio. Ho bought 1^000 
ac. of land at a dojlar an acre. Fifty 
years later refugees from Prussia dis- 
covered that grapes grew abundantly In 
its vicinity^ and it became a chief wlno- 
producing centre, and then for a time 
Porkopolis, because of its huge pig 
industry. Since 1924 it has been governed 
by a city manager with a council of nine 
elected by proportional rcpresentsXiun. 
It is the only city in the World which, out 
of its own resources, built a railway system, 
the C. Southern, which for many years has 
b^n leased by the municipality to one of 
the big trunk lines. The pop. was, In 
1940, 453,000, of whom nearly one-half 
are said to have been of Ger. descent. 

Cinclnnatus, Lucius Quinctius, one of 
the earliest and most typical of the Rom. 
heroes, was b. about 519 b.c. The legend 
runs that in 485 RC., when the Rom. 
army bad been cut off by the ACquians, he 
was called from bis plough to become 
dictator. He overcame the enemy, and 
after serving the republic, returned to his 
farm. He was again made dictator in 
439 B.C., this time in order to avert. If 
possible, cl^ wAt in Rome. Rivalry 
was high between the patricians and the 
plebeians; C. checked^ the disorder, and 
caused Bpnrius Melius, who was tus* 


peoted of conspiring to become king, to 
be executed. 

CinoiuB, Lucius Alimentus, Rom. 
historian who flourished in the third 
century b.o. Very little is known of his 
life beyond the fact that ho took part in 
the second Punlo war, and was taken 
prisoner by Hannibal, who treated him 
with courtesy. He wrote works dealing 
with Hannibal and with Gorglas of 
Leontium, of wblob only fragments 
remain. 

Cinder-bed, name of a stratum of the 
Middle Purbeck series of tho Jurassic 
system, so called by the quarry men of tho 
dist., and composed chiefly or the aggre- 
gated shells of an oyster. 

Cineas, Thessalian, chief adviser and 
minister of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. He 
studied orator 3 ’’ in Athens, and was knovm 
as the ablest and most eloquent man of 
his time. In 280 n.o., after tho defeat of 
tho Roms, at Heraciea, he was sent on 
a mlssiou of peace to Rome. The terras 
were rejected through the agency of 
Appius Claudius Ccecus, the censor, but 
on being sent again In two years’ time, 
with easier terms, induced the senate t>o 
accept his proposals of peace. 

Cinematograph, apparatus for pro- 
jecting on to a screen in rapid succession 
a series of images or pictures representing 
successive stages of appearances involv- 
ing motion, thus producing tho effect of 
a continuously moving picture which 
accurately re-creates tho normal move- 
ment of tho people or objects photo- 
gimphod. The principle of moving 
pictures was flrat introduced os a toy, 
consisting of a number of pictures 
representing successive stages of some 
simple movement bound together in 
book form, the i>ages of which were 
released quickly by the thumb. In 1833 
the zoetrope, or ‘wheel of life,’ was 
introduced. This was a hollow cylinder 
in the sides of which were vertical slots 
at regular intervals. It revolved on a 
vertical axis, and the pictures, on strips, 
were arranged round tho inside, anci 
view’ed through the slota as the cylinder 
revolved, and they appeared to come bi 
life. Machines basically similar which 
have contributed to the evolution of the 
present-day film camera and projector 
were the klnotoscope, mutograph, niuto- 
scopo, biograph, and bioscope, all of which 
produced what were variously called 
‘living,' 'moving,' and ‘animated* 
pictmes. Tho raechanictil operation is 
to project, highly enlarged, a single 
picture on to a s<Trcon fur a small fraction 
of a second which is instantly followed by 
a similarly short Interval of blackness, 
and then the next plctuffe. and so on, at 
great speed. As each picture persists on 
the retina for an ai)pre 9 iable time after 
It has been withdrawn, ft follows that if 
the intervals are briel enough, they 
become Imperoeptlble. and the spectator 
receives an impression of continuoiis 
movement. Silent fllms used to be 
photographed and projected at the rate of 
sixteen names a second. The modem 
talking or sound film is pboto^apbed and 
projected at the increased speed of 
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twenty -four frames a second. This re- 
sults In 90 ft. of film being projected 
a minute. In 1877 K. Maybridge ob- 
tained a rapid succession of photographic 
pictures by means of a row of cameras 
with shutters electrically controlled so as 
to admit of the snapshotting of the 
successive movements of a horse. In 
1890 E. G. Marey used a celluloid film to 
take suooosslve photographs, and in the 
same year Edison contrived a machine to 
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one spool through a gate behind the lens and 
on to a second spool. At a spo^ Invisible- 
to the eye a revolving shutter blacks out 
the image which passes through the lens 
on to the film, thus dividing the successive 
images into frames. When the complete 
roll of negative has been exposed, it is 
unloaded in a dark room and dispatched 
to a laboratory to be automatically 
developed. A positive print is then 
made. Such first prints from negatives 






BOTH SIDES OF THE CAMERA 

Director, behind whom are grouped his technical assistanU, leans forward to direct two 
actors in the film The Loves of Joanna Godden. 


reproduce the appearance of the move- 
ments depicted by such pliotographs. In 
London in 1896 a film of the Derby was 
shown at the Alhambra by moans of 
an Animatograph invented some years 
earlier by Friose (ireon and Ilobert Pnul- 
0. negative film consists of sensitised 
gelatin mountod on a strip of oelUilold 
about one inch wide. It Is usually 
obtained in rolls of 1000 ft. for use In 
cameras employed In studios, and In rolls 
of 200 ft. for use in portable cameras used 
on locations unrelated to studios. Studio 
cameras are electrically driven, whilst 
portable cameras are usually driven by 
clookwork or by oloctrio batteries. AU 
modem cameras, however, irrespective of i 
sixe or type, are geared to run film at the j 
aforementioned rate of twenty-tour plo- 
tures per second. The film Is driven from 


are tormod ‘rushes,’ and are viewed by 
the producer as soon as possible to check 
results. Professional productions are 
made on standard size fllrn. which is 
35 mm., whilst educational and amateur 
dims are made on sub-stoudard size film — 
16 mm. and 9*5 mm. — and are non- 
inflammable. Standard size dims are 
highly Inflammable, and so the projection 
box In a cinema Is fireproof, dtted with 
two exits, and Iron Hlinttora to cover the 
apertures In the wall through which the 
film Is projected on to the screen. Until 
the thirties dims were silent, their action 
and stories being explained by oaptioos, 
and the cinema t.':*ogramme being aooom- 
panled by an orchestra. With toe birth 
of the talking dim, both the technique of 
production and the character of the 
oinetnA programme were revolutionised. 
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for each filiD supplies Its own dialogs 
muslo (or both), thus making orohestrai 
accompaniment unneoessarr. Many ex- 
periments were carried out before perfect 
syikohronlsatJon between the pictures and 
their corresponding sounds or dialogue 
was achieved. Ultimately consistent 
perfection was obtained by driving the 
camera taking the pictures, and the 
instrument recording the sounds and 
dialogue occurring in those pictures, 
from the same source of electric pouter, so 
that the speed of both would be Identi- 
cal and constant. Just as the picture 
camera is loaded with dim which photo- 
naphs people and scenes, so the recording 
mstrumcnt can be likened to a second 
camera through which film passes at thet 
same speed, puotographing all the sounds 


and spoken words uttered by the people 
in a scene. The film in this case is called 
recording stock and is developed and 
printed in just the same way as Is the 
negative exposed in the picture camera. 
The recording camera is connected to a 
microphone through which all sounds 
pass, emd they create sound waves which 
are photographed, resulting in a sound 
track. At the commencement of each 
scene clapper boards are placed in front 
of the picture camera be^ing the scene 
number. The clapners are svnin^ to- 
gether, making a snarp report which is 
recorded through the microphono on to 
the sound track, where it refristers as a 
lagged peak. The action of the clappers 
eoming together is simultaneously photo- 
griQifaed by the picture camera, and conse- 

S iiently when the positive print of the 
appers meeting Ls placed against the 
lagged peak in the soimd track created by 
the clapper report, picture and sound will 
synchronise. Throughout the editing 
stage the picture Aim and the corro- 
spondlng sound track remain entirely 
separate, and remain so until editing is 
complete, otherwise pictorial and sound 
adjustments could not be made. When 
an entire fllui has been finished, con- 
ristlng of hundreds of separate strips of 
film, each presenting a dJtfcrcnt scene or 
a dUferent angle of the same scene, and 
the corresponding sound track, then the 
oi^ginal negative, up till now untouched 

S OT only the positive print Is edited). 

cut to match the flnaJly edited film, and 
only when negative cutting has iiccn 
completed Is a cornhinod print made, 
when, for the first time, the sound track 
and the picture are printed on the same 
Him. It Is in this form that tho film is 
projected in the cinema. 

The production of a feature film is 
carried out by a team of higiily skilled 
teebniciaus, grouped into dJfTerent depts. 
and co-ordinated by tho director, who is 
roeponsible for the results. The chief 
tcf^lclans are the lighting cameraman, 
the recorder, the art director, and the 
editor, each aided by technical assistants. 
In control of a studio whloli may be 
oaaklng three, four, or more films simul- 
taneonsly, each with its own director, is 
the producer, who is finally responslbie 
to the oompany for all productions. 
Whereas ea<m fiun is being mode by a 


director, all the directors are responsible 
to the producer. A feature film may take 
from two to six months to complete. 
The star system has been more highly 
developed in America than elsewhere, 
with the result that Amer. film stars are 
literally world famous, and vast numbers 
of cinema-goers go to see their favourite 
stars Irrespective of tho subject-matter 
of the films in which they appear. 

Filins may be broadly divided into two 
main categories — features and shorts, 
most of the former being fictional nn<i 
most of the latter being factual, covering 
documentary production and newsreels. 
The majority of cinema programmes in 
America and Britain consist of two 
feature films divided by a newsreel and 
perhaps a short travel or interest film. 
This is known as the doublo-foature 
programme. Some years ago, however, 
only one feature was shown, supported 
by a wide assortment of short films. It 
is thought that tho single-feature pro- 
gramme will bo reverted to in the future 
owing to the shortnge of dollars. Shoulti 
this occur short films will reappear lii 
the cinema from wliicli they have been 
almost absent owing to lack of programme 
space because of tho above-mentioned 
double-feature programme. There are 
two main channels through which films 
are exhibited: the theatrical or ordinary 
cinema exhibition for providing enter- 
tainment and tho nou-thealrical, which 
covers tho distribution and exhibition 
of films of an* informative and instrur- 
tional character to audiences unrclat4?d 
to cinemas, as in clubs. Institutes, 
factories, colleges, Non-tlieatrical sliows 
are given on sub-standard size film, 
16 mm. The non -theatrical film show 
developed onornio^ly during the Secxjnd 
World War in all countries, and the govs, 
of tho belligerent nations orgarjised 
regular propaganda film shows to keep 
their respective pops, informed on all 
vital matters. In Britain documentary 
film producers were employed by the 
gov. to make great numbers of mirh 
films which circiilatcd in many parta of 
the world, lirit. documentafists excel 
in the production of such short films, and 
the non -theatrical system of distribution 
has given them tho opyvortiinity denied 
them by the douiuo-fcature cinema 
prograinmo of obtaining large audiences. 
Since J945, non -theatrical showings 
have continued, and plans are laid for 
such films to play a permanent part In 
the gov. ’8 Informational services. By 
this means special films are made for 
farmers, scientists, doefors. and students 
training for most professions and trades. 
Similarly the 16-mm. film is being 
employed increasingly ' for educational 
pan>ose8 in schools, and tbls visual 
method of teaching wll$, in due course, 
supersede many existing methods, for 
film Is without equal for demonstrating 
and explaining prooessos, and bringing 
distant parts of the world to the class- 
room. The Brit. Film InsUtnto serves 
as a link between the commercial film 
industry and the educational or non- 
theatrical film world, and records the 
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hint, of the industry, and possesses a 
library of all films which are important 
enough to preserve for future reference. 

From being regarded as a mere toy, 
and an Interesting novelty, film has 
grown into perhaps the greatest influence 
in our midst to-day, not only as the most 
popular form of entertainment for 
millions, but as a medium without equal 
for widening the experience of people of 
all types and nationalities. Whilst the 
technical side of film-making has made 
rapid progress, subject-matter of many 
films remains unw'orthy of all the technical 
skill devoted U» their production. A 
great many film stories are adapted from 
novels and plays, not necessarily befcause 
they lend themselves to presentation on 
the screen, but because their titles or the 
names of their authors are famous. Thus 
film depends largely upon other media for 
its material. When it presents material 
especially created for it, it will rank as 
an indopondent medium of expression, 
side by side witli the legitimate stage, and 
the novel. The unique ability of film to 
present all parts of the actual world on 
the screen to serve as backgrounds for 
its dramas and comedies w'ill eventually 
be taken full advantage of, thus enabling 
film to present m^t, fundamentally 
different to that ^vhich is presented by 
stage and hook. 

Derclojiment of the Film and Film 
Acting, — Actuality films and topical 
events, filmed often from studio recon- 
structions, w’oro the mainstay of the C. 
for public exhibition in its early days. 
Pioneer work in this direction is associated 
with the names of Leon (iaumont, Choiies 
Path6, and (iet)rge8 M6Ues in Franco, 
Edison, Edwin, Tortt'r, and Carl Laemmle 
in tho U.S.A., and in Great ilritain Cecil 
Ilepworth, J. Williamson, R. W. Paul, 
and Hennctt Stanford, who made films 
of the y. African war. Louis and Auguste 
Lumi6re, inventors of the first projection 
machine (18nr>), made films from scenes 
from homo life, and in these memb«*r8 of 
their own families took part. Professional 
actors and aclressos of tlie stage at first 
looked askance at the new medium. 
Dramas soon found a place on the screen ; 
an early example was The Life of Charles 
Peace, nuule by the Shefllcld Photo 
Company In 1905. Historical dramas 
came Into hishlon. Qtuh Vadis? (1913), 
an It. film, was a spectacular aohlevomeut 
which Influenced tho development of the 
feature film In America, (ireat st4ige 
celebrities began to make thoir appear- 
ance on the screen, Mile* lf6iane in a film 
version of Afadame (1911) and 

Harah. Bernhardt in Queen Klizabelh 
(1912). a film which the Amor, promoter 
Adolpne Z\ikor Imported into America, 
and which helped to establish the feature 
film there. The film ‘vamp’ was created 
at this time by Madelciuo llooh of tho 
Com^dle Francalse in Femme Faiale 
(1912). 

In the U.S.A. the ‘star* system came 
Into being as a result of tjie struggle for 
the control of tho C. Industry between a 
number of Independent producers and a 
combined trust which was attempting to 
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secure a monopoly of production and 
distribution. The Independents, one of 
the chief among them being Carl Laemmle, 
sought to gain publicity by using the 
names and peiaonalities of their actors 
and actresses. Thus Florence Lawrence 
became one of the first of the ‘stars.* 
Until laimchefi by Laemmle, she had been 
known only anonymously €W the ‘Blo- 
graph girl ’ when working for the Biograph 
studio wltliiii the Trust. BimUarly, 
‘little Mary’ who had been discovered by 
D. W. Griffith in 1999 In The VioliM 
Maker of Cremona, subsequently became 
famous as Mary Pickford. George 
Anderson, King Boggott, John Bunny, 
Marguerite Know wore other actors 
who ac'hlevcd early stardom at the hands 
of the Indepeiideota. George Anderson in 
particular, known as ‘ Broncho Bill,* 
W. S. Hart, and Tom Mix, who had been 
a cowboy in Oklahoma before taking to 
films, became world famous for their 
cowboy films which thereafter were an 
outstanding ebaracteristie of Amer. tUras. 

It was in comedy that the film before 
the First World War had its moet 
promising developments. France led the 
way, with the trick comedies of M61i^, 
and then with tho comedians Dranem and 
l^lnce, the latter in the successful Rigadin 
the Clown Series. A better-kn^>wn figure 
was Max Linder who began a tradition of 
screen comedy in which Charlie Chaplin 
also made his name. ChapUn*s first film, 
Kid*8 Auto- Races, was made for Keystone 
In 1913. He owed a good deal to the 
example ot Mm^k Bennett, the hero of the 
celebrated Keystone comedies, os did 
other Keystone artists, Mabel Normand, 
‘Fatty* Arbuckle, Mack Sw^ain, as well as 
later come<iiau8 such os Buster Keaton, 
Harold Lloyd, and W. C. Fields. It was 
while working for Keystone that Chaplin 
developed the character of the little man 
witli tho inouv^itoche and the baggy 
trousers who became world famous. 

The pre-eminent figure In the develop- 
ment of the film during the First World 
War was David Wark Griffith. He was 
one of the fli*st directors to make films of 
more than one reel. His first fllm to 
berome known internationally ivas The 
Ririh of a Nation (1915), followed by 
Intolerance (1919). The photographic 
quality and the masti'rly production, 
exemplified by the handling of great 
crowds, and tho introduction of the close- 
up to give emphasis to incidents and facial 
oxprcs'^Ions, the development of the 
llash-bai'k and the fade-out, all mark the 
work of Griffith os amongst tho greatest in 
the annals of fllm production. With him 
were associated a number of celebrated 
players, Mary Pickford has already been 
inenlloiied. Othei*s are Dorothy and 
Lillian Gish, Henry W althall, and Douglofl 
Fairbanks, who later developed his clever 
brand of debonair, tlare-devil adventure. 
Lillian Gish aud Mae Marsh were the stars 
of Intolerance, c* masterpiece which was 
to influence the w ork of the groat RussUus 
director, Eisen.steiii. During the early 
years of tho First World War the serial 
film enjoyed popularity both in Europe 
and America, notably The BxpMi* ef 
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Elaine with Pearl White. The film, 
particularly in America, soon became 
more sophisticated. The w innin g inno- 
cence of Mary Pickford's characters gave 
way to the screen ‘vamp/ personified in 
1915 by the Amer. actress, Theda Bara. 
Heroines became complex emotional 
pcrsoni^es, and were portrayed by a 
succession of popular actresses, Norma 
Talmadge, l*tuilLno Frederick, Alla Naxi- 
mova, and Greta Garbo in Amor, films, 
Pols Negri in Ger. (later also in Amor.), 
and Raquel Weller in Fr. Greta Garbo, 
who was to become renowned for her 
portrayal of great heroines of hist, and 
fiction: Queen Christina, Anna Karenina, 
and Camille, first appeared at the age of 
seventeen in the Swedish film The Story 
of Oosda lierling (1923), directed by 
Maiiritz Stiller, who later brought her to 
Hollywood. The major films of this 
period were based on ‘sex appeal,’ a 
phrase coined at the time and credited 
to the Ainer. director, ([^ecll DeMille. 
DeMille had won International famo In 
1915 with his film The Cheat, with 
Famiy Ward and the Jap. actor Scasue 
Ha^akawa. Gloria Swanson and Thomas 
Meighan also appeared in films made by 
him, notably Male and Female, based on 
Sir James Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton. 
I>eMllle’s high stxriety films had a strong 
elTect on manners, morals, and on dress. 
His heroines became leaders of fashion, 
and from that time costume designers for 
the C. have had to exercise the greatest 
care not only towards the creation of new 
fashions but to ensure that their designs 
are not outmoded by the time the film 
reaches the public. Less of a popular 
success than DeMille but perhaps more 
powerful as an influence ou the film was 
the Austrian actor Erich von Stroheim, 
who tUrected and acted In a number of 
realistic films made by him In the 13 .S. A., 
notably Blind Husbands (1919) and 
Greed (1923) with Gibson Gowlnnd and 
Zhsu Pitts. 

The Amer. film industry' was at this 
time enjoying great prosx)erity. Holly- 
wood attracted many outstanding direc- 
tors, actors, and actresses from Europe. 
Among them, besides Greta Garbo and 
Pola Negri, w’ere Emil Januings, Lars 
Hanson, and Conrad Veldt, who had nia<lo 
his name in the famous Gtr. expressionist 
flhin The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, directed 
bv Robert WIeno in 1910 on the subject 
of insanity. Stardom In the U.S.A. was 
at its height. To the names already 
mentioned may be added those of Richard 
Barthelmess, John Gilbert, Richard Dix, 
John Barryinore, Constancf3 Talmadgo, 
and Adolphe Monjou. Menjou had been 
a success with Edna ihirvianco in A 
Woman of Paris (1923), a film directed by 
Chaplin but in which ho himself only 
made a brief appearance. Edna l^ur- 
vlanoe also appeared with Chaplin In 
Shoulder .^rww 11918), and The Kid (19*20). 
Rudolph Valentino became the Idol of 
the 'fans* in The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocedypse (1921), and Monsieur Beau- 
caire (1924). the latter made by Sydney 
Oloott, a celebrated dlreotor who rivalled 
Griffith. Olcott was responsible for the 


spectacTilar Ben Jlur In 1909. A film of 
the same title In 1928 became perhaps the 
most popular aohievement of the silent 
film after the First World War. It made 
Ramon Novarro a stiw, the equal of 
Valentino. Another eminout recruit to 
Hollywood from Europe was Ernst 
LubitHcli, who made his name in Germany 
In 1920 with the production of Madame 
J>u Jiarry, entitled Passion in the U.S.A.. 
and starring Pola Negri. His Amor, films 
begin with Mary Piokford in liosita 
(1923), i’ola Nogrl In Forbidden Paradise 
(1924b Emil Jaunings in The Patriot 
(1926). and continno well into the talkie 
era wltli tho musical play Monte Carlo 
(1930, with Jeanette MacDonald. Later 
films of his iuciudo Blniteard’s Eighth 
Wife (1938), with Gary Cooper and 
Claudette Colbert arul ^Jinotrhka (1939), 
with (ireta Garbo. 

Outside tho U.S.A. film production in 
tho twenties wtis being developed, par- 
ticularly In Germany, o«i ambitious, 
decorative, and liighly dramatic lines, 
exemplified by Siegfried made by Fritz 
Lang in 1923. Russia was employing 
film for propaganda purposes — to tell 
to hor millions tho story of the revolu- 
tion. The early Russian silent films. 
The Battleship Potemkin, made by S. M. 
Eisenstcln In 1925, and The End of St. 
Petersburg, made in 1927 by V. I. Piidov- 
kin, were unsurpassed, and made tluj 
fullest use of film to ermto powerful 
drama by tho use of Impreaslve camera 
angles, and by skilful editing. In 1928 
appeared tho great Fr. production, I si 
Passion de Jeanne d’ Arc, regarded as ono 
of tho finest of tho early historic films, 
and in the same year tho genius of ReuA 
Clair was revealed in the whimsical 
comedy. The Italian Straw Hat. Exeollont 
ioTiecr work in the documentary field hatl 
eeii done by tho Amer. producer and 
explorer, Robert Flalierty, who took the 
camera to the Eskimos for Nanook of the 
Xorth (1922), and to the H. Sea islanders 
for Moanna (1926). Ho later himself 
contributed to tho Brit, documentary 
moveraont vrith Men of Aran (1934). 
Meanwhile, under Grierson’s leadership, 
a number of Brit, directors as well as tho 
Fr. director, Alberto Cavalcanti, were 
producing notable work with tho O.P.O. 
Film Unit and other organisations which 
provided oppoPtunltic.s for documentary, 
in this connection mention must be made 
of the series of Brit, ‘shorts’ which 
achieved world-wide popularity In silent 
form and which were oontlniiod suooeas- 
fuUy as sound fllm.s — namely I'he Secret.^ 
of Nature series made by Bruce Woolfe. 
Percy Smith, Mary Field and others, and 
the Cine magazine edited by Andrew 
Buchanan. 

To return to tho feature film, the story 
and tho style of acting underwent oon- 
Riderable change in the years immediately 
preceding tho talkies. This was mainly 
through tho influence of tho Russian 
directors, Eisonstein, Pudovkln, and 
Dovshenko. More attehtlon was paid to 
character and to a more natural style of 
acting. This was made possible by the 
Introduction of the panohromatto film 
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In 1925» which needed less light and less 
distortion of natural tone values. The 
developnient of silent lilm technique was, 
however, halted the coming of the 
talkies In 1027. The first feature film 
with synchronised sound including ^eech, 
song, and music, was The Jazz Singer. 
produced by Warner Brothers with Al 
Jolson on Oct. 6, 1927. * From that time 
talkies became the rage. The reputa- 
tions of many actors and actresses made 
In silent fllina were lost, others were con- 
solidated. Acting became more natural. 
The conventions of the silent film 
disappeared. A director who came to 
the fore with the use of sound was King 
Vidor w'hose film Hallelujah (1928) was 
distinguished by an aU-negro cast. New 
names appeared among movie stars, 
among them Marlene Dietrich who 
appeared with Kmll Jannings in The Blue 
Angel (1930), a film made in Germany by 
Von Sternberg. Others made their name 
in the gangster films which were popular 
in the early thirties — Edward G. Robinson 
in LiUle Cwsar (1930), James Cagney in 
The Public Kyierny (1931), and George 
Raft and Paul Muni in Scarface (1932) — 
in comedy tho Marx Brothers (Groucho, 
Harpo, and Chico), Laurel and Hardy, 
and \V. C. Fields, period pieces 

such as The Belle of the A'ineties (1931) 
provided an attractive setting for Mac 
West. Among other films of the tiiirtles 
JJitlc Women is remembered for the 
acting of Katherine Hepburn, IJelVa 
Angels for that of Jean Harlow, The Thin 
Man with Wm. Powell and Myrna Loj% 
Gone vrith the Wind with Clark Gaide, 
lieslie Howard, and Vivien Leigh. The 
early gangster films had Idealised the 
gaunter. Their anti social attitude was 
killed In such later films as Crime Does 
Aof Pay and The Petmfied Foreet with 
Leslie Howard and Betto Davis. Tho 
feature film tended to become more 
serious and to present social problems in a 
fearless and provoaitlvo manner. 

The advances which the Amor, pro- 
ducers had made during the First World 
War both in production and in securing 
world markets, enabled them to keep the 
lead in volume and technical quality in 
the years that followed. The Brit, film 
Industry had great difficulties In re- 
establishing itself. In the early twenties 
under thirty Brit, feature films w'ere made 
annually, but hy 1934 ihc number had 
risen to nearly 200. This was largely 
due to the Clnomatogroph Films Act, 
1927, known as the First t)nota Act, wdiioh 
obliged exhibitors to sliow a minimum 
proportion of Brit, films as against foreign. 
In 1929 came the first Brit, sound film. 
This was Blackmail made by Alfred 
Hltehcoek, who in this and his later 
thrillers — ^notfihly The, Lady Vanishes 
with Marfmrct Lockwood, Michael Red- 
grave, ana Paul Lukas— estab. a ropii- 
iation for his Imaginative use of me 
medium. Anthony Asquith who made 
Tell England (1931) with Carl Harbord 
and Fay Compton, and Walter Forde who 
made Rome Express (1932) with Esther 
Ralston, Conrad Veldt, and Gordon 
Barker, were among other direoton who 


estab. the Brit, film during the suoceesful 
decade before the Second World War. 
Alexander Korda’s The Privale Life of 
Henry VIJl (1933), with Charles Laugh- 
ton and Robert Donat, was the first of 
many successful period films, Including 
Paul Czlnner’s Catherine the Great (1931), 
with Elizabeth Bergner, Victor SavUle’s 
The Iron Duke (1935), with George Arltss 
and Gladys Cooper, and Victoria the 
Great (1937), made by Herbert Wilcox 
with Anna Neaglo and Anton Walbrook. 

Nearly every country bos embarked on 
film prodnetion with great success, but 
linguistic barriers prevent many worth- 
while films (torn circulating in countries 
other than that of their origin. Russian 
production, controUod by the State, has 
continued to make excellent progress, 
whilst Fr. films have won a special place 
by reason of their naturalness, charm, and 
originality. Mention should be made of 
Ren6 Clair whose genius as a director 
puts him alongside Chaplin, Eisensteln, 
and Pabst. His Sou les Toils de Paris 
appeared in 1930, and was followed by 
A Nous la Liberii, Le Million, and others. 
It. films have since the Second World 
War shown a marked resurgence, and 
the work of tho director, Roberto Ros- 
selliii, whp made Open City (1948) and 
other filn^ became known Iniematinnally. 
Ger. production suffered a setback during 
the Nazi regime, but there are signs that 
it will re-discover its original artistic 
approocjh to film -making. In both 
quantity and technical excellence, how- 
ever, the U.S.A. continues to hold the 
field, despite tho Increasing quality of tho 
output of other nations, In psirticular 
'Britain. Brit, producers and directors 
who contributed to the Improvement In 
production during and since the Second 
World War arc, to mention only a few, 
Anthony Asquith {The Way to the Stars), 
Michael Powell {The Life and Death of 
Colonel Blimp, A Matter of L\fe and 
Death, and in partictilar The Edge of the 
World), Carol Reed {The Stars Look Down), 
Sir Laurence Glivler {Henry V., one of the 
few Brit, technicolor IIIiils), Harry Watt 
{The Orertanders, made in Australia;, 
Michael Balcon {San Denieirio, London), 
Sydney Box {The Serenth Veil), Gabriel 
Pascal {Major Barbara, Cosar and 
Cleopatra), Noel Cowaxrd and David Lean 
(This Happy Breed, In Which IVe StTre, 
and particularly Brief Encounter). 

Many actors and actrc'^scs of tho Brit, 
theatre have become stars of the screen, 
notably, besides tliosc already mentioned, 
Vivien Leigh, Sir Bali)h Uichardson, Ann 
Todd. Flora Robson, David Niven, O-elJa 
Johnson. Bernard Miles, Rox Harrison, 
and Erio Portman. James Mason and 
Stewart Granger arc Brit, stars who have 
beaded the list for popnlarit) Perhaps 
the greatest individual success in film- 
making After Charles Chaplin (e.v.). Is 
Walt Disney, whoso featuro-longlh car- 
toon films, beginning with Snow White 
and the Seven l}u>arfs In 1938, and followed 
by Pinocchio, Bambi, and others, pointed 
the way to a form of film-making which, 
wfth skilful use of colour, with perfect 
synchronised sounds and music, exert 
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a anJTenal appeal. A siirrey of films, 
bowever brief, would not be complote 
wltbout mention of the opportunity for 
mualo giTOD by the introduction of sound. 
Sooree for films were contributed by such 
celebrated compoeors as Vaughan Wil- 
Uams, Arnold Bax, Benjamin Britten, 
Wm. Walton, Arthur Bliss, while 
ethers sneh as Richard Addinsell, Wm. 
Alwyn, and Clifton Parker become known 
chiefly for their work for films. Among 
film nrasio directors mention must be 
Eiade of Bretton Byrd, who was associated 
with the outstanding Brit, comedy films 
•f the thirties with Will Hay, Jack 


the olno-fllm astronomers have known for 
many years that largo masses of Incan- 
descent matter are shot out of the sun and 
can be seen as solar prominences at the 
thne of a total eclipse. Again, the 
teohniquo of photographing a pheno- 
menon at spaced -out iutorvols and 
projecting the film at the usual speed has 
been applied by the chemist and the 
metallunglst to the study of the grovd;h 
of crystals, llundreds of motions in 
industry and in the laboratory have been 
studied with the same technique as that 
used in the slow-motlon films of athletes 
and race-horses. The value of such 
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Henry V, (Sir Laurence Olivier) with the French royal family. 


Hulbert, and Cicely Courtneidge, also 
John Hollingsworth, Charles Williams, 
and in particular Muir Mathleson, who has 
appeared in films with the London 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Films as an Aid to Scientific liesearch. 
The cine-camera is of groat use in research 
work. It can act as a time-expander 
recording with an ‘unblinking oyo* 
Intimate details of a process which lasts 
for a thousandth of a sei'nnd or even less, 
and It can spread out its record to show 
for minutes or hours events that lasted 
only a few seconds. Conversely, it can bo 
used equally well as a time compressor 
when pictures taken once every hour can 
bo projected as a continuous film com- 
pressing the events of clays Into a few 
minutes. The ainC'cameia can — as in 
X-ray cinematography — do the same 
kind of things for the otherwise invisible, 
glTing us, for example, a motion record of 
events within the animal body which 
cannot be seen In any other way. Through 


films lies in the exactness with which it is 
{ possible to take ineasuromcnts of events 
too fast tc» see with the hiiman eye. 

I In 1U46, the estlmatod amount of 
money iit vested In the Amer. motion 
picture industry was S‘2, 600, 000,000, of 
wliich $127,760,000 were invested In 
studios. In the same year there were 
21,510 cinemas in the U.S.A.. 16,425 In 
U.S.S.R., 6000 in Groat Britain, 4570 
in S. America, 4422 In France, 3600 In 
.Spain, 2361 in Sweden, 1100 in Belgium. 
In Czecdioslovakla there are 1000, though 
not all are in operation Hipce the Second 
World War. Birailarly pf Germany's 
6600 clneinas, many are not In operation 
since the war, nor, whilst the country 
is divided Into zones, is It possible to 
assess the number open to the public, 
although it is known that hlmut 800 were 
operating In the Brit, cone In 1946. 
Denmark has 430 cinemas. Holland 370. 
Switzerland 371, Poland 836, and 
Bungmry 300. See also Ouftonro-OHBOMB; 
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Technicolor. See J. R. Cameron. Motion 
Pictures with Sounds 1929: R. Arnheim. 

1933; R. SpottlHWOode, A Orammar 
of Film, 1935; P. Rotha. Documentary 
Film, 1936; A. Biiohaiian, Film Making 
freon Script to Screen, 1937; M. Hard^rjhe 
and R. llraBillach, Histoi du Cindma, 1935 
(Entf. trails. 1938) ; L. Jacobs, 2'he Rise of the 
American Film, New York, 1939 ; F. Hardy 
(od.), Orierson on Documentary, 1946; J. 
W Alayer, Sociologv of Film, 1946; J. 
Huntley, British Film Music, 1947; 
M. Baloon and others, Twenty Years of 
British Film, 1947; E. Llud^iTi'en, The AH 
of the Film, 1948; R. X^ow and R. Manvell, 
The History of the British Film, 1S96- 
luoh, 1948. 

Cinerary Urns, hand-made vessels of 
clay, glass, or sculptured marble, in which 
the ashes of those who had been cremated 
wore preserved. They are relics of the 
Stone and Bronze ages of N. Europe, while 
others of a widely different typo are found 
ill Rom. tombs. The urn proper used 
for containing the ashes is a large dower* 
pot-shaped vessel, and decorated only on 
the top; but other urns used were the 
food -vessel variety, rather broad in shape, 
and standing low, the drinking-cup 
variety, tall and slim, with beautiful 
decorative designs covering the whole 
surface, and a vessel shaped like a cone, 
decorated, ami havitiAf two or three per- 
forations through the pciiphery, and 
known as incense cufis. These latter w'cre 
probably used to contain the fire with 
which the funeral pyre was lighted. 

Cingoli, tn. In the prov. of Macerata, 
Italy, occupying tbo site of the auct. 
Cingulum, i 'op. 3000 

Ginisi, tn. in Biclly, 15 m. N.VV. of 
l*aJerino. Pop. 8800. 

Cinna, Gaiua Helyius, Lat. poet, w'ho .was 
tribune in 44 B.C. llis chief work i.s a 
poem called Smyrna, of which only frag- 
ments have survived; it was, accortling 
to I'lutarch, of an obscure nature, and 
had taken the poet eight years to write. 
He was attending tlio funeral of Ciesar, 
with whom ho had l)een friendly, when 
the populace mistook liini for Lucius 
(’orneliiis C., the pnetor, and lynched 
him. ::<hakespeare has included the 
incident in his Julius C'lesar, 

Cinna, Lucius Cornriius id. 84 B.c.). 
Rom. statCKman, was leader of the popular 

f )arty at Rome. Ho was elected consul 
n 87 B.c. ; Sulla only pcrniltted this on 
condition that C. pledged himself not to 
tamper with the constitution of the state. 
O., when elected, promptly broke his 
pledge and impeached Sulla. The other 
consul, Octavius, drove him out of the 
city: C., however, enlisted the aid of 
Marius and his army, and returned to 
capture Rome. Every one who was 
unfortunate enough to have incurred 
their enmity w'as nut to death, and the 
loss of life through those massacres was 
very great. In 86 C. was consul with 
Marius, and held office in the two follow* 
. Ing years, after Marius's death. When, 
however, he ordered his soldiers to march 
Into Greece to oppose the returning Sulla, 
they revolted and murdered him. 
efinnabar* prin. ore of mercury. Is the 


sulphide HgS. It crystallises in small 
rhombobodral crystals with an adaman- 
tine lustre. The usual method of obtain- 
ing mercury from the ore is by roasting 
the ore when the sulphur la oxidised off 
into sulphur dioxide, and the mercury 
distils off and is condensed In a series of 
flues or chambers. It is found in Al- 
maden in Spain, California, the Bavarian 
Palatinate, and Idria in Calabria. 

Cinnamic Acid (C,H,‘CUCH COOH), 
or Phenylacrilic Acid, a constituent of 
storax {Styrax officinalis), from which it 
may be extracted by warming the rosin 
with caustic soda. C. A. is a crystalline 
solid melting at 133° C. 

Cinnamomum, important genua of 
Ijauraceie, conflned to the E. Indies. 
There are over one hundred species, many 
of which yield either cinnamon or ca.8Sia, 
two aromatic barks. C. zeylanicum pro- 
duces the finest cinnamon, and is culti- 
vated in Ceylon ; C. Cassia produces 
cassia, and is often used to adulterate 
cinnamon; C. Camphora is the plant from 
which camphor is distilled. See separate 
articles for Various products. 
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Cinnamon, bark of certain small trees 
belonging to the genus Cinnamomum 
(<7.r.). The bark is taken off, and when 
dry curls up. It is the oil of 0. which 
produces Its flavour, and this is prepared 
from pieces of bark which are first sonketi 
In sea water and then distilled. The oil 
itself Is of a yellowish -brown colour. C. is 
useful both as a medicine and as a flavour- 
ing in cooking. Cassia, which Is produced 
from another varletj' of the genus, is 
sninetimos used instead of C., but is much 
coai*ser. 

Cinnamon Stone, variety of garnet so 
called on account of its resembling 
cinnamon in ita yellowlsh-browTi colour. 
It is found in Scotland. Ireland, Ceylon, 
and the U.S.A., sometimes occurring In 
shapeless maeses and sometimes in the 
form of crystals. The variety found In 
Ceylon is used In Jewellery work. 

Clnneroth, Sea of, see under Qaliler. 

Cino da PitU i^ (c. 1268-1337), It. poet 
and lawyer. He wrote a commenta^ on 
the first nine books of Justinian's Codex 
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and tbis was much read, and after 1483 
was many times reprinted. He was a 
friend of Haute, wbo addressed two 
sonnets and a letter to him. He was 
possessed of mueb genuine merit and 
passion, which stand forth in many of bis 
poems, though at times he is obscure in 
expression. 

Cinqueoento, It. word, meaning literally 
500, but used as a contraction for 1500. 
It is used to describe the new style in all 
■depts. of culture which began to flourish 
In Italy abput the year 1500. The whole 
•civilised world was in reality about to 
revert to the anct. style of art; everywhere 
about this period men were seeing the 
decadence of the CJothic. In France, in 
Germany, and in England the change was 
not defluirely to come about till later, and 
when it did come was to be proceeded by a 
period of transition. Thus the new move- 
ment was characterised by a revival of 
•classical taste and design in all the arts; 
C. may thus, when used as an adjective, 
be said to correspond to the Fr. style 
lienaissajice or style Francois premier, and 
to the Eng. Elizabethan. The change in 
It. methods cominenoed in the tlfteeiith 
century; Ghiberti and Donatello were the 

f iloneers in sculpture, Alberti and Bruuel- 
escbl in architecture. By the end of the 
century the standard of Bnmelleaohi, in 
particular, hud been recognised through- 
out the couutry. The best examples of 
work in architecture are St. I^cter’s 
and the Vatican, in Italy;, the Louvre, 
•etc., in Paris; and Sb. Paurs Cathedral, in 
London. Among the famous cinquo- 
centlsts may be mentioned Michelangelo 
and Benvenuto Cellini, in sculpture; 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, Bramante, and 
Correggio, in painting; and Berni, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, in literature. 

Cinquefoil, in architecture an ornament 
consisting of five lobes meeting in points, 
called cusps, and tangent to the inner side 
of a larger arc. Arches may be formed 
with a C, 

Cinque Ports, five icin<iue) large ports 
on the S.E. coast of England, wdiich once 
had special privileges and duties. The 
•original five ports were Dover, Sandwich, 
Hastings, Roinnoy, and Ilythe; later the 
anct. tns. of Winclielsea and Rye and 
•other i>laccs were added. Their origin 
dates back for a long time, povssibly to the 
Rom. times; they were of considerable 
importance in the A.-.S. period, and in a 
charter of the reign of Edward I. a re- 
ference occurs to a previous charter given 
by Edward the Confessor. After tho 
Norman Conquest William I. made this 
line of coast into an entirely separate 
ter. under the Jurisdiction of a warden, 
•corresponding to the count of the Saxon 
Shore (conies litioris Saxonici). This 
otDclal had his residence in Dover C^tlo, 
and exercised civil, military, arul naval 
authority, combining the functions of 
sberlfiT, custos roiulorum, iord-licutenant, 
and admiral. The chief duty of the C. P. 
in early times to furnish shipping for 
the state. In the reign of Edward 1. they 
were bound to provide not fewer than 
fifty-seven ships for a period of fifteen 
days without recompense, but in return 


for this they had many privileges, such as 
exemption from taxes, the power to 
make their own by-laws, etc. The 
C. P. played an important part in the hist, 
of the thirteenth and fourteouth centuries. 
Until 1688 one or two of the members for 
each of the ports were nominated by the 
lord warden, but after that year they were 
elected. The Dills of 1832 and 1835 
reduced the members for the C. P. from 
sixteen to three, and since then they have 
been merged with the co. The Municipal 
Reform Act has broken up the anct. 
organisation, and though the anct. courta 
of Shepway, Brotherhood, and GucstJing 
still meet sometinies. It Is as a matter of 
form. The civil Jurisdiction of the lord 
warden has been abolished, but ho still 
exercises maritime Jurisdiction, presides at 
tho coiut of Shepw'ay (held in tho aisle of 
St. James’s Church, Dover), and appoints 
justices of tho peace within tho juris- 
diction of the porta; he has an olticial 
residence at VValmcr, and is entitled 
£3000 a year for his oilico. See A. E. 
Bradley, EnglanrVs Outpost: the Country 
of the Kentish Cinque Ports, 1921. 

Cinthio, name assumed by Giovanni 
Battista Glraldi (r/.e.). 

Cinira, tn.. Portugal, in tho prov. of 
Estreinadura, IG iii. N.W. ot Lisbon. 
Owing to its picturesque situation, 
sheltered by hills, and its agreeably mild 
climate, it is n favourite resort for the 
wealthy Lisbon residents. There is an 
anct. royal palace, partly of Christian and 
partly of Moorish architecture. C. 
noted for the convention which took place 
in 1808. Pop. 8000. 

Clone, Andrea di, see Oucagsa. 

Cionus, genus of Curcuilionldro, or 
weevils, contains sov. Bnt. species. 
These are small beetles, living both In 
their larval and iniagiual states upon 
plants. 

Ciotat, La, seapoft of France, in the 
dept, of Bouchos-dii-llhOiie. It is situated 
on the Mediterranean coast, 20 m. S.E. of 
Marseilh^s, and has a fine harbour. There 
Is a good coasting trade and a noted coral 
fishery; ship -building is carried on. Pop. 
13,400. 

Cipher, see under Ckyptograpiiy. 

Cipolin, crystallino rock, usually con- 
taining mica. It is a gnxnular limestone 
which, through metamorphisra, has be- 
come a white marble with green veins, the 
latter being caused by the presence of 
bands of finely divided mica. 

Cipriani, Giovanni Battista, or Giam- 
battista (1727-85), Flonmtiiie artist who 
studied at Romo and, lator, settled in 
London. His graceful drawings soon won 
popularity. His pictures are not of so 
Idgh a quality as Ids dcBlgns, which were 
engraved liy Bartolozzl. Designed the 
diploma of the Royal Academy and many 
of the exterior and interior decorations of 
Somerset House. 

Ciroeea, genus of Onagracem occurring 
In cold climates. There are two species 
in Britain, one of which. C. luleiiana, tho 
enchantcr*s nightshade, grows in damp 
and shady places. 

Clroars, The Northern, anct. Indian ter. 
on the E. coast of India, etrotchlng along 
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the shores of the hay of l)en(?al. The 
(lists, now oorrespondin^ to them are 
Ganjam, Vizagrapatam, Godavari, and 
Krlstna. They hecanio the possessions 
of the £. India Company. 

Circassia, name of a region in the 
Caucasus, lyini; in the basin of the Kuban, 
a portion of the Upper Terek, and S. of 
the Caucasus on the Black Hoa from 
Anapa to Gaffry, Formerly it was a 
part of the llussian prov. of Kuban, but 
is now shared between the Krasnodar 
Ter. of the H.S.F.S.Il. and sev. small 
Caucasian republics. The Russian name 
for the Circassians is Cherkesses, the 
Ossetian name Kazaks; the Circassians 
call themselves Adygheb. When C. was 
surrendered to Russia by Turkey in 1829, 
the people wjfused to subuiJt, and it was 
not till 1851) that they were finally con- 
<iuer<‘d. After the conquest lurKe num- 
bers cniigratcd to Turkey, principally in 
Bulf^aria and Thessaly. Most of the 
oonimon people belong to the Christian 
religion, though the higher classes on the 
whole are Muslims. The number of the 
Circassians dwindled during the nine- 
teenth century, as although they mim- 
iKTcd 500,000 in 1850, they were not 
more than 100,000 at the end of the 
<eutnry. Cire-assian women are noted 
for their beauty, ar\(,, ’t* past tim(\s. were 
often captured by slave-tiaders. See 
E. Chanlro, A7ithropotoaicnl Kt^searchc^ in 
the Caveasus, 1855-57 ; and 1). Totaeff, 
The Soviet Canccusus, 1912. 

Circe, daughter of IVrse and Helios 
and sister of She lived on the 

s. of i^Iuia, and wlien ('tdysscus’s followers 
wer() cast on this is. slie gave them her 
magic cup to drink from and they were 
turned to swine. She was unable, how- 
ever, to bewitch Odysseus, as Hermes had 
provided him with a herb which enabled 
lilni to drink without being transformed. 
He also compelled C’. to re-transform his 
followers, and spent a year on the is. of 
/!Ea>u with her. 

Circinus, the Conu>asseH, a S. con- 
stellation noticed by Lacaille, who placcHl 
It below the Contaurus and not for from 
the S. polo. It contains a white star of 
3*4 magnitude, with a brick -red attendant. 

Circle, figure enclosed by a curved line 
('ailed the circumference which Is at all 
points the saino distance from a fixed 
point called the centre. A 0. is, therefore, 
strictly speaking, the spni'c incliidod by 
the oircurnferenoe. The distance from 
centre to circuinfercnco is called the 
radius, and a straight line drawn through 
the C/entro and terminated in lioth direc- 
tions by the circuinh'rciice is called a 
diameter, wlilch is therefore twice the 
radius in length. A part of the clrcum- 
fe^en<^e is called an arc, and the straight 
line joining the ends of an arc is called a 
chord. The figure enclosed by an ar<? and 
its chord Is a segment, and that enclosed 
by two radii and the are intercepted by 
them is a sector. An anct. problem la the 
determination of the ratio of the length 
of the clroumforenca of a C. to its diameter. 
This ratio is the same tor all Ce., and Is an 
incommensurable quantity, i.e. it cannot 
be stated exactly In figures. It Is repre- 


sented by the Gk. letter tt. and Its value 
may be approximately rendered by the 
following quantities: \/10, 3-1416, 

3 1 415926535. In the same 0... or in 
equal Cs., equal angles are subtended by 
equal arcs and by equal chords, therefore 
dfvs. of tlie circumference is a convenient 
method of measiiring angles. The angle 
at the centre subtended by one quarter 
of the circumference is a right angle; this 
is divisible into 90 degrees, each degree 
into 60 minutes, and each minute Into 
60 seconds. In the circular measure of 
angles as employed in trigonometry, the 
unit is that angle subtended by a part of 
the circumference equal in lenj^li to a 
radius. The unit is called a radian, and 
it follows tliat there are two n radians in 
four right angles. The properties of the 
C. are discussed in Euclid’s Geometry, 
book ill. 

Circle, Magic, piece of ground chosen in 
some dark and lonely place, used by 
sorcerers and magicians os a place of 
refuge against evil spirits. The whole 
area of ground varied, sometimes being 
9 ft. square, and on this area were marked 
out two concentric circles. Within the 
smaller sat the wizard, for it was n 
common belief that it was only by re- 
maining on this particular piece of ground 
that ho could prevent the evil spirits, with 
whom he W’as diialiug, from carrying him 
away with them. 

Circle of Curvature, circle having the 
same curvature as that at a given point 
on a given curve. The C. of C. varies for 
dilYerent points on the curve. 

Circle of Diffusion, in photography, the 
degree to which a geometrical point of 
light is diffused ui the image projected 
l)y a lens. The maximum permissible 
(iiaiiictcr of the disk Is in., but 
this is much too large for critical de- 
finition, and especially when the iiiiag(' 
is to be sul>se«iucntly enlarged. 

Circle, Quadrature of the, see Quai>- 
BATt’UF.. 

Circles of Stones, standing stones formed 
in circles. They are unhewn and set up 
at intervals round a circular space, 
generally on level ground, though they 
are occasionally found on the sUghtly 
sloplug side of a hill. Thev cover a space 
of ground varying from 20 to more than 
100 ft. in diameter, and the number of 
stones forming the circle also varies. It 
is imi>osslblo to ascertain exactly what the 
original number may have been, as most 
stone circles now existing ore in a state of 
diJnpidatlon. sometimes being mere 
boulders rolled together, or else long 
stones, wedged upright by smaller ones 
inserted round tlioir liases, in a hole in 
the subsoil specially prepared to receive 
them. These stone circles are oftem but 
wTongly, called Drutdloal oirch^ in Great 
Britain, and are known on cromlechs In 
France. One of the greatest and most 
interesting stnne circles is Stonehenge, a 
circular mup of gigantic stones standing 
on Salisbury Plain, situated amidst an 
extensive group • f prehlstorio barrows of 
the Bronze Age. Another large circle of 
unpolished stones Is at Aveburv (q.v.), 
Wiltshire. The largestof theScottish stone 
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circles is that of Steunls in Orkney. 4 in. 
from Stromness. Near this particular 
circle stood the perforated stone through 
the opening of which it was, customary In 
the eighteenth century for young men and 
women of the dist. to plight their troth by 
joining hands, the promise thus made 
being regarded with superstitious rever- 
ence. There is a fine group of standing 
stones at Callernish (flf.r.)., Lewis. Scot- 
land contains many other varieties of 
stone circles, and excavations have dis- 
closed burials of the Bronze Age, chiefly 
after cremation. In many parts of 
Europe are found circles of small boulder 
stones, indicating that the space thus 
enclosed has been reserved for burial 


barons of the exchequer partly for 
Judloial, but principally for financial 
purposes. The great function of these 
old itinerant Justices was that they linked 
up the local %vith the central adminis- 
tration. In 1173 the country was 
divided into six C. for exchequer purposes. 
The judicial functions were further 
developed by commissions of justices to 
try crimlnnls presented by tlie hundred 
and the shire. Edward I. replaced the 
irregular C. of the Itinerants by regular 
C. of the Judges of assize; the country 
being divided into four G. in 1293, with 
two Judges to each div. The present 
assizes may be said to date from the close 
of the thirtoontli century, when the judges 
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deposits in prehi8torir>-tlme8. Few stone 
droies are mot with in France, and very 
little is as yet known of the contents of 
those found. The most important Is at 
Camac, Brittany. S. of the Baltic, circles 
of standing stones are rarely met with. 
See also Avebury; Cromlech; Dolmen; 
Meniur; Stonehenge. Sir H. James, 
Plans and Photographs of Stoiirhenge, 1867 ; 
jfi'ergiison. Rude Stone Monuments, 1872; 
Anderson, Scotland in Pagan Times, 
1886; and Sir N. Lockyer, Stonehenge 
and other British Stone Monuments 
Asironomicallu Considered, 1906. 

Ciroleviile, tn. in Ohio, U.S.A., in co. 
Pickaway, was laid out within a pre- 
historic circular embankment of which no 
trace now reruains, there is an ann. pump- 
kin show and vegetables are canned. 
Pop. 7500. 

' Cirouit, Eleotrlo, see ELEcrniic; Ciiicurr. 

CirouiU, periodical progresses of the 
Judges of Uie king's bench div. of the high 
court of justice flhroagb the sev. cos. of 
England and Wales, for the purpose of 
adrainkrtering Justice in civil and criminal 
matters. The olrcuit system dates almost 
from the reign of Henry I., who organised 
C« of the judges of thd curia rew and 


of assize wore empowered to act under 
'commissions of nisi prius (q.v.), oyer and 
j terminer iq.v.), and jail delivery. The 
regulation of the present C. was originally 
provlflcd for by the Jiidicuturo Act, 1875, 

' but this is now replaced by the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (Consoliflation) Act, 
192,>. At the present day tlio O. comprise 
eight (livH. : tho S.E., xVlidlaud, N,, N.K.. 
Oxford, W., N. Wales and Chester, ana 
S. WalciS. The winter assizes commence 
about the middle of Jan. ; the summer, the 
middle of May; and the autumn, the 
middle of Oct. No civil (nisi prius) 
business is taken at the autumn assizes 
except iti Bristol, Devon, Glamorgan, 
Lanarkshire, and SufToJk. There ore 
additional assizes in May for Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. In the if.S.A., there are 
nine federal circuit courts, of appeal, each 
circuit having appellate Jhrlsdiotiou over 
sev. federal (list, courts. The i^resldent 
appoints tho Judges to the|KJ circuit courts, 
but Judges of the dlsb. colirts are eligible 
to sit. These courts have appmlato 
jorisdlctloii over most of the issues cog- 
nisable by the dist. courts, though some 
issues go direct to tho supremo court. 
See also Assize. 
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Circular Measure, In ff^metry , a method 
of measurlne angrles. The angle between 
two straight Intersecting lines, AX and 
AY, Is expressed as the ratio of the length 
of the circular arc X Y to the length of the 
radius AY of the circle; in general. 

angle This expression Is 

independent of the length of the given 
radius, since, for a given angle, the length 
of the arc is proportional to the radius. 



The unit of C. M. is the radian, the angle 
suliUuidcd at tho centre of th(3 circle by 
an arc of length equal to the radius. 
Since tho length of tho circumference of a 
circle- ‘JjT radius, the number of radiuiH 
in a full circle is t-n, i,e. approx unaUdy 
6‘‘i84. In order to convert the measure 
of an angle from degrees to radians, multi- 
ply by or divide by 57*296. 

Circular Note, see Crkdit, Lkit'Kii of. 

Circular Numbers, tboso which form the 
last digit of any power to whieli they are 
raised. Thus every po\>er of five ends 
tn five. 

Circulating Decimals, see Deoimal 
ITractiu.nm. 

Circulating Library, see Lihkakikb. 

Circulation, see .Monkv. 

Circulation of the Blood. Harvey in 
1628 was the tlrst to demonstrate that 
the blood cireii lutes. 'I’ljt* anetiS. had 
conceived that the arteries held air, and 
it Wfis generally held prior to Harvey that 
the blood was pumped from tJio heart to 
the veins, and that the blood moved in 
a to-aud-/ro movement. He, however, 
showed that tlio veins have valves which 
prevent tho blood llowiiig l>ack, and at 
the same time he provc<l that tho arUiries 
contained hJood, not air. The circulating 
system consists of artcrie.s, veins, capil- 
laries, and tho heart, 'rbo arteries ore 
tubes, with stout elastic walls well pro- 
vided with muscular tissue. They branch 
in their course, becoming thinner- >valled 
and smaller as they subdivide, and dually 
they pass Into the capillaries, which are 
very minute and walled only with a single 
layer of cells. These oapillarics run 
through the tissues and unite to form 
small veins, and these in their turn are 


gathered together to form the lam veins. 
As has been pointed out, these veins often 
possess valves which prevent a reflux of 
blood Into tho arteries. The heart (g.v.) 
is a four-chaml>ered muscular bag, which 
by its alternate contraction and dilution 
acts OH the pump which maintains the 
circulation tbroiign the body. These four 
ebambors are divided into pairs, the right 
and left vciitrlclos, and the right and left 
auricles. The auricles are in communi- 
cation with the ventricles, but the right 
chambers of the heart are only connected 
to the left in the indirect manner shown 
in the description of the circulation. The 
vessels which lead from the ventricles are 
re8i>ectively termed the pulmonary artery 
on tho right and the aorta on the leh. 
There are valves between the auricles and 
the ventricles, that on the right side con- 
sisting of three daps and being termed 
bicuspid or tricuspid, that on the left 
being termed mitral and consisting only 
of two daps. In order that the blood 
may circulate through the body it has to 
describe two circles. It has to pass 
through the body generally in a large 
circle, and this is called the systemic 
circulation, w*hile It further has to pass 
through the lungs, forming the pulmonary 



DIAGRAM OF TUK CIRCULATIO.N 
OF THE BLOOD 


circulation, in tho diagram the black 
portions will represeni tho flow of de- 
oxygonated blood, and the white portions 
show the flow of oxygenated blood. The 
two auricles of the heart contract and 
drive the blood into tlm still expanded 
ventricles. Thereupon the auricles relax 
and the ventricles contract, driving the 
blood through tho aorta and the pul- 
monaory arteries. This alternate con- 
tracting and ext^andlng will evidently 
cause a continual now of blood in a series 
of spurts (the pulse beats). The blood 
driTou tuto the pulmonary artery passes 
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throuffb It Into Its two branches, one 
branch passing through each lung. Here 
the bJood is oxygenated and purified, 
since it is passed through sinaUer and 
smaller branches, ultimately directed into 
the pulmonary capillaries covering the 
air cells of the lungs. Here the carbon 
dioxide is given up and oxygen taken. 
These caplUaries then reunite Into four 
pulmonary veins which carry the blood 
to the left auricle. Oxygenated as it now 
is, it is in a similar manner passed again 
into the left ventricle, and from thence 
into the aorta, which carries it in a great 
curve down alongside the vertebral 
column. Branches arc given off from this 
for the head, the neck, and the arms at 
the curve, while on its downward course 
it throws branches to the thorax, abdo- 
men , and legs. From the various branches 
ctf the aorta the blood posses into tiie 
(‘apillaries, and is again gathered up into 
the veins after it has parted with its 
oxygen to the tissues and gathered up the 
carbon dioxide goa which represents the 
waste. These veins unite into two large 
trunks, the superior and Inferior venie 
cav 00 . The superior vena cava receives 
the blood from the head, neck, and arms, 
while the inferior vena cava receives tiie 
blood from the rest of the body. Through 
these the blood is poiu*ed back again into 
the right auricle, whence it repeats the 
above process, being reoxygenated each 
time on circulating through the puliiionary 
system before it begins its course through 
the general system. The blood of the 
abdominal viscera, however, takes a 
ditferent course. It comes from the aorta, 
but from the capillaries of the stomach, 
intestines, and spleen, it is gathered into 
the portal vein, t'rom here it passes Into 
the liver, where again It is distributed 
into capillaries. At the same time blood 
travels direct from the aorta to the liver 
by means of the hepatic artery. It is 
through the portal vein that many of 
the ijroducts of digestjon are carried to the 
liver, mingling with the blood from the 
hepatic artery, and the capillaries re- 
uniting to form small veins; these again 
join together to form the hepatic vein, 
which carries the blood back Into the 
inferior vena cava. This course taken by 
the blood from the abdominal viscera, 
through the liver to the hepatic vein, in- 
volving a passage through the two sets of 
capillaries, is often referred to as the 
ortaJ circulation (see Lympu). The 
cart Itself receives Its supply of blood 
from what are termed coronary arteries 
which spring from the root of the aorta. 
This blood, after passing through the 
heart capillaries, is passed directly into 
the right auricle. The disease angina 
pectoris is caused by a partial blocking of 
these coronary arteries. 

C(mparaiive . — It is not until wo come to 
the higher worms that we arrive at any- 
thing approaching a vasciilar system, the 
various types .fnvlng rise to manifold 
stages until the highest stage for them Is 
reached in the possession of a dorsal 
heart. In crustaceans, arteries are fairly 
well developed through which the blood 
is driven from this dorsal heart. The 


venous system Is lacunar, the venous 
blood passing along body cavity spaces to 
the gills and thence back to the heart. 
In insects the vascnlar system is not very 
distinctly developed. In molluscs the 
arterial system is fairly well developed. 
Passing to the vertebrates, the heart is a 
ventral and not a dorsal vessel. The 
tyiiioal fish oirculatloii involves the fact 
that the heart always conltilns deoxy- 
genated blood, wlilch is taken by the 
a^cront brauchlals to the gills, where it 
absorbs oxygen. The dorsal aorta, 
formed from etforont branchials whi(di 
drain the gills, carries the blood to the 
body; thus showing the great difference 
between them and tlio higher vertebrates, 
in whom the dorsal aorta arises from 
the heart. Moreover In fish the blood 
travels along a single circuit. In contrast 
to the double circulation of higher 
vertebrates. In amphibians the heart 
has developed Into a three -chambered 
organ. They have a right and left 
auricle and one vontnolo; the ventricle 
drives the blood to the head, body, and 
luugs, while the right auricle takes 
deoxygonated blood from the body, and 
the left oxygeiiaU'd blood from the lungs 
or gills. In all these stages oxygenated 
and deoxygenated blood is more or less 
mixed, and it is only in birds and main' 
mals that there is u coiniileU) separation 
of the two sides of the heart, resulting 
In the separation of the arterial and 
venous systems, so that they can only 
communicate through capillaries. In 
birds the aorta goes to the right, while In 
mammals it goes to the left, hut except 
for the fact that their hearts are different 
In structure, and for tlio above fact, the 
circulatory system.s are similar In birds 
and mammals. In this matter liie 
metamorphosis of the frog alIord.s a 
striking example of the evolution of llie 
circulatory systcui from the fish -Like 
arrangement of the tadpole to tho circu- 
lation of the adult frog as dtjscribed 
above. See W. Harvey, /Je Molu Cordie 
et Sanguinw, 1628 (Kng. traiw., Tlie 
Motion of the Heart and Bloody In Every- 
man’s Library); G. yiiigor. The Discovery 
of the Circulation of the Ulood, 1922, and 
Short History of Biology y 1931. 

Circumcision (Lat. cutting round), cut- 
ting off of tho foreskin (prepuce), is a rite of 
anct. origin and widespread use. It was 
practised among the early p:gyptlan3, as 
is proved by extant monuments; and it 
is a primitive Arab oustoin. It was 

S raotlsed by the Aztcc>s, and at the present 
me by all Muslims, the Kaffirs, the 
Australian aborigines, tho Papuans, and 
the Jews. The last-named people regard 
it. as they have always done, a.s a custom 
or great religious importance; and one of 
the earliest controversies; of tlie Christian 
Church was on tho subject of its retention. 
The reason for the rite is not known, but 
it originated probably either os a sacrifice 
or as a distinctive tribal mark, like 
tattooing. C. is also practised on purely 
medical grounds in cases where tho 
foreskin cannot bo drawn back to allow 
cleansing of the imderlying parts ,or when 
the opening of tho prepuce Is so small as 
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to obstruct the flow of urine. It is a the sexes BSt together. The spina waj» 
trivial operation in infancy. decorated with carving and statues, 

Ciroumcition. Feast of, religious festival besides seven flgures of dolphins and 
observed both by the Horn. Catholic and seven oblong objects, of which one was 
Anglican Churches, celebrating the O. of removed after every lap, as a race 
Christ. It is commemorated on New consisted of seven rounds of the course. 
Year's Day, Jan. 1. Colours were used to distinguish the 

Ciroumferenoe (Lat. circum, round, and various chariots and their drivers. At 
ferre, to carry), or periphery, is the name flrst only red (mssata) and white (albalay 
given to the curv^ line which encloses were used, but later green {prasina} 
a plane geometrical figure, such as a and blue (veneta) were introduced, 
circle, au ellipse, etc. The length of the Domitian Introduced purple and gold 
C. varies according to the nature of the (jrurpureus ei aurcUus pannus)^ but after- 
curve, and there are different formulie wards their use was discontinued, 

to ascertain It. The O. of a circle, for Chariots with two horses (bigm) or four 
example, is 2Trr (r, radius; TT, 31416). {quadrigie) were generally used, though 

Ciroumferentor, name of a mathematical sometimes there were tlirce {trigm) or even 
instrument used chiefly in connection more than four horses. The drivers 
witli the surveying of mines, etc. It (aurigte) were members of the slave class; 
consists of a compass, with diametrical the best horses came from Sicily, Spain, 
sights, the dial of which is divided into and Cappadocia. The chief C at Rome 
degrees. This is attached to a stand, and was the C. Maximus, built in 329 b.c., 
can bo adjusted so that the angle which though races had previously been run on 
the line of sight makes with the magnetic the site. The C. Flamlnius, built in 
N. can be observed on the dial. 221 n.c., the C. Caligula, afterwards 

Circumlocution Office, name applied, known as the C. Nerouis, and the O. built 
In satire, by Charles Dickons in Little about a.d. 311 by Maxontius, were the 
Dorrit (1885), to gov. offices on account remaining Cs. of Rome. Of these only 
of their interminalde delays — duties the last-named has been preserved. The 
being so divided that the simplest process modern C., which dates from the eigh- 
had to pass through a whole body of teenth century, ha.s not much in common 
ottlelals. Some < ru luoro ludicrous of with the anct. It is often nomadic in 
these cLrrumiocutlona are recorded in character, and the performances are given 
Dnron Stockmar’s Mc^noirs, 1888. in a tent, with a central arena. The 

Circumnavigation meuns literally sail- pi^ee de resistance of the modem C. has 
ing around, but l.s usually applied to been a display of equestrian skill. Jump- 
vovagCH round the world. Among lug through hoops, riding two horses at 
famoiiH circumuavigntors may bo men- tlie same time, and such exhibitloas, 
tloiicd Francis Drake (</.?’.). Bougalin ilie, varied by the witticisms of the traditional 
one of the first Frenoiinien to sfiil round clown, formed almost the sole attractions 
the world (1760); and Capt. Cook (1770-- for a long time. Philip Astley popu- 
17 79). lariaod tlio C. In London at the end of the 

Circumpolar Stars, sec under Staiu 3. eighteenth century, followed by the noted 

Circumstantial Evidence, see ttndcr horseman Andrew Ducrow, Batty, 
KviDKXcr.. llengler, and Sanger. P. T. Barnum 

Circumvallation. In fortification, an rcvolutionlsod the O. with his ‘biggest 
entrenchment or chain of dcfcnslvo works, show on earth,' in which he gave displays 
erected by a besieging army, but facing ncccshitiitiiig the use of Intricate ina- 
outwards towards the country, so as to chlnery and largo companies. His chief 
guard against atteiniits at relief by a successor was the late Bertram MilN. 

field arniv, is called a lino ot C. The At the London Ilippodromo, which was 
field-works oro sometimes conuocttHl built as a C.. menagerie, and variety 
a parapet or a rampart. theatre, various animals have appeared 

Circus (JiHt. c\rciLS\ tlk. Ktp^os■ or Acpticn?, on the stage, and many realistic repre- 
a circle or ring), was anciently a space, sentatiops of natural scenes have been 
circular, oval, or somctiiiics oblong in given. At the I*aris Hippodrome, which 
shape, which \va.s InL iulod for the reseiiibles a Rom. C. in having a central 
performance of races and athletic con- stage, cliariot races were run after the 
testa. The Rom. C. was In the form of an Horn, fashion at the end of tlic nineteenth 

ellipse cut In half at its vertical axis, century for prizes offered by the mauage- 

whflst along tlio transverse axis the ment. The modern (^. Is almost entirely 

fence (spina) ran, wide h separated the e display of trained animals varied 

starting course from the return course, by acrobatic feats. I>ut conditions are 
The seats rose in tiers pa nillel tu the sides very different from what they were In 
of the course, and In a crescent round one the nineteenth century. Tlie great^est 
end ; there were no scats at the other end, advance is in the cessation of cruelty 
which was the front of tlie building, and towards animaLs, c.spcclally since cruelty 
the main entrance, hut the rarccres^ or teaches the animal nothing and makes it 
stalls, for the liorscs and chariots were unreliable. First the animals ore taught 
here. The seats were made of stone In not to fear man. and then they learn 
the lower tiers, and in the others of wood, simple tricks by repetition, usually 
The lower seats were reserved for members followed by reward. While amusing 
of the upper classes, whilst there were a themselves in the training don Uio animals 
few rubicula, or state boxes, for the giver are watched, and an animal's natural 
of the C. and his friends. The C. was the aptitude for any partloular type of trick 
only public spectacle at Rome In which is soon discovert. In a modern O. 
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not only horses and do« but every kind Bulgaria, 30 m. E.N.E. of Plovdiv 
of animal will perfonsi'-dions, tigers, seals. (Phillppopolls). Pop. 11,000. 
elephants, and monkeys. Transporting Cirque, or Corrie, crater -like basin, 
animals from their native country to semicircular in shape, occurring at the 
captivity is an organised trade, but some head of a valley or In the side of a nit. 
animals, especially monkeys, have dlth* They are caused in hillsifles by a per- 
culty in becoming aocliinatised. They meable soil overlaying a iiard rook, and 
travel backwards and forwards on tramp hy the water dissolving this permeable 
steamers until they become used to soil and causing a collup'^o of the ground, 
change. In America, where the distances leaving the formation above referred to. 
that the C. has to travel are great, the In glacial regions Cs. are said to be doe 
animals travel by rail in vans, but In to tlio wearing away of the land by the 
England the G. travels along the roads at action of the ice. 

night, drawn by steam power; on the Cirrhosis, dlseaHe of some of the internal 
Continent Cs. are usually stationary. organs of the body, such os liver, lungs. 

The greatest modern development of and kidneys. It is duo to routinnal 
the travelling C. has taken phue in the inflammation, and consists in the har- 
U.S.A., where it has proved vastly deuiug and shrinkage of the parts, making 
profitable on account of tlie extent of tiiem horny. Livkk. 

the country and the considerable number Cirripedia (Lat. cirrus, curl, pes, foot), 
of lanro tns. which furnish the audiences, order of Crustai'oans vvliich iucludt's the 
The start In this dii*ection was made by barnacles and acorn-KhcIIs (g.r.). AH 
the famous showman P. T. Barnum and the sijecies are marine, and live in cither 
by * Buffalo Hill’ Cody, who had a Wild a parasitic or a sessile state. Nearly 
W. show rather than a C. strictly sneaking, all the species are hermaphrodite, but in 
Adam Forepaugh and the Sells brothers some genera dwarf male forms known as 
were the next to come, followed finally complemerital males are also to be found. 
l»y the Ringling brothers, who eventually Cirrus, see (yLoui>. 

absorbed practically all their biggest Cirrus, botajneal term applied to it 
rivals. Under the IlingUng regime the tendril formed from the apex of a leaf. 
C. is no longer a more or less Bohemian and the corresponding adjective js 
affadr. but a vast business organisation cirrosc. 

with its advance agents to procure sites Cirta, formerly the cap. of Numldla. 
for the vU. of tents, properly to advertise It Is now called Constantine, having been 
in all the countryside, and make provision restored by the Emperor Constantine 
for the large amount of food for the the Great. 

army of employees and fodder for the Cisalpine Republic (Lat, cis, on this side, 
hundreds of horses and for the immense meanink on this side of tlie Alps, and 
travelling menagerie. The Hingllngs originally so uhed by the lloins.), was 
have their own trains and make journeys formed in 1797 by the joining of the 
of from 150 to 400 m. overnight by rail Clspadane and Transpadane repiibllos 
from tn. tn tn. See P, T. Barnnm, formed the year before by Bonaparte. 
AvUibiouraphy, 1854 (enlarged in 1888); The whole republic consisted of Mantua, 
M. R. Werner, P. T. Barnum, 1923; Brescia, Lombardy ^ Cremona, Verona, 
R- Gdmez de la Cerna, £1 Circo (Valencia), Rovlgo, Modena, Massa, Carrara, Ro- 
1924; J. Lloyd, My Circus Life, 1925; mano, Ferrara, and Bolf>gria. The hcail* 
M. Vv. Disher, Clowns and Pantomimes, quarters of the gov, was Milan, and Its 
1925; Lady E. Smith, British Circus Life, army consi.sted of Fr. soldiers. It was 
194#. eventually known tis the It. republic, 

efrenosster. or Cioester, pari. bor. In and a little later Napoleon received the 
Gloucestershire, England, situated on the title of king of Italy. 

E. Chum, and connected with the Cisneros, Francis Ximenes do (1436- 
Thames and Severn Cannl. It is 16 m. 1517), see Ximenks (ou Jtmknrs) du 
S.B. of Gloucester, and 14 S.S.E. of Cisnkko.s, FttANrwro. 

Cheltenham. Agriculture Is the chief CIssampolos, genus of Mcnispcrmacesp. 
industry, and the manufs. ore unim> C7. Pareira, the pareirabrava. Is a native 
portaot. The Royal Agrlc, ('ollego is of scv. W. Indian is., and of Brazil. The 
nere. Cari>et8 and curriers’ knives are root Is employed In Europe os a tonic 
made. It has a fine live-stock market, dluietlr, and the Juice of the fresh plant 
C. was founded by the early Britons, and in its native rouTitry is said to be an 
became a Rom. station under the name of efficaeious application to the bites of 
OorinJum. Various Rom. remains have sements. 

lieen discovered. Pop. 10,600. Cissbury, large prehistoric earthwork 

Cire Perdue, name given to an old with a number of deep, circular pits. In 
method of producing bronze statues. Sussex, England, 2 m. hf, of Worthing. 
Tike molten bronze was poured Into a It contained flint instriimeuts of the 
model made In wax which had been Stone Age. Rom. nDtloititles have also 
cased over, and as the bronze melt<»d been found. Near by is Chanetonbiuy 
the wax it assumed the shape of the Ring (</.r.). 

model. Cissoid (Ok. nurcrdc. ivy), cuspoidal 

Grie, It. tn. ft) Piedmont, which lies curve invented by Diocl^, the rnathe- 
about 12 tn. from Turin. Pop. 8000. maticiao of Alexandria. He came across 
Ciro, It. tn. in the prov. of Catanzaro. It in his investigation of the problems 
It lies N.W. of Cotrone and near the of the trisection of a piano angle and 
Ionian Sea. Pop. abfiut 8500. the finding of two mean proportionals 

Ctntan* or Tehirpan^ th* of £. Rumella, between two straight lines. One method 
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of describing the curve Is as follows: In 
a circle draw any diameter. Then erect 
two perpendiculars on this diameter at 
equal distiinces from the centre and on the 
same side of the diameter. Let one of 
these cut the circumference in a point C, 
and lot A bo the extremity of the diameter 
on the same side of the eentro. Join CA 
and let it cut the other (produced) 
perpendicular in P, then the locus of P 
IS the C. curve. The tangent to the 
circle at the other end of the diameter is 
the asymptote to the curve which consists 
of two similar portions on either side of 
Uie diameter with a cusp at A, 

CistaoeoB. order of dicotyledonous 
plants, contains trees, shrubs, and herbs 
bearing beautiful flowers. There is 
(onaidcrable diversity anioug the various 
species. 

CistelidoB, fflinlJy of coleopterous iusocls 
nearly related to the Tenehrionido}, differs 
from It chiefly in that the species have tlio 
claws of the tarsi comb-like. Little is 
known about these beetles. 

Cistercians, name given to the members 
of a lUDiiastic order, which was founded 
l>y llohert of (Jhnmpagne, a Benedictine 
abbot. After many alteiiipts lie estab., 
with tweiity companions, in the forest of 
t’lU'aiix (Cistercium). near Dijon, a 
monastery for tlio nurpose of carrying 
out the strictest c ' -'oi wj-aers of the Vnle 
of Si.. Benedict. After a time the order 
was blessed with tlio pope’s favour and 
ronflrmation, and tbo Jnstituta Mona- 
chonim ClsLcrcieiiHinm was drawn up, 
declaring the new foundation to lie the 
homo of the only true BcnedietmiKm. 
The order was, liowover, in a very 
languishing comlitioii when the famous 
St. Beruarci joined it in lllJ; two years 
later he became the first abbot of Clair- 
vaux, w'hitih was henceforward the centre 
of the movement. The C. were known 
in Franco about tills time as Beriiadinea. 
Their Influeiu e st>read ropidly dui’ing the 
twelfth eeiid^ury; before the end of that 
period they po.ssessed 800 abbeys, and 
by the middle of the thiifoeiith century 
they had about 2000. 'I’liclr first Eng. 
esta,b. wo.M Waverley Abbey (1128), near 
Farnham In Surrey. When the mona- 
steries were suppressed l»y Henry VIII., 
the order had seventy-five abbeys and 
twenty-six iiuiinorics in England, and 
cloven abbeys and seven nunneries in 
Scotland. Of the Eng. nblieys may bo 
mentioned Woburn, Tintcrn, and Klrk- 
stall; of the Seottlsh. Melrose, Dun- 
drennan, New, and Deer. Tlie ia^*t 
remnants of the order were suppressed 
at the end of the eighteenth century hut 
the order was re.vived liy tiio Trappista in 
the nineteenth century. At Mt. St. Ber- 
nard, near Coalville, Leicestershire, there is 
a 'mitred ’ abbey built by Pugin the elder. 
The most notew’orthy Fr. abbey, hesidOvS 
Clairvaux, was Pontigny, which had 700 
benefloos in its gift. 'Hio O. owed their 
downfall to their Incn^asod worldly 
prosperity; they could not servo God and 
Mammon, and consequently as their riches 
grew, their austerity of life dwindled, 
and many of the more earnest momhors 
left thorn and founded new orders, such 
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08 the Feuillants and the Trappists. 
They were principally Interested in 
agriculture and Gothic architecture. 
Tnetr dress woe a white robe with a black 
scapulary. Hee also Tiiapvists. 

Sec Manriquez, Ann ales Cistercie.nses 
(4 vole.), 1642; Cardinal .1. H. Newman, 
The Cistercian Saints of England, 1844- 
1845; H. Collins, Spirit and Mission 
of the Cistercian Order, 1866; F. A. Gas- 
quet, English Monastic Life, 1U04; 
1). Knowles, The Monastic Orders in 
England, 11)40, and The Religious Orders 
in England, 1048. 

Cistern, see under Watku. 

Cisternino, It. tn. in the prov. of Bari. 
Pop. 9000. 

Cists ((Jk. Kiari], Lat. cista, a l)ox or 
<‘he.st) Iwioiig to the early ages of man, 
and were enclosures formed of stones, the 
latter being placed on end and another 
slab of stone being used as a cover. 
Thofio C. w’ero found in harrows or 
mounds of earth which were plaficd on 
the spots where burials had taken plafc, 
and one barn^w sometimes contained more 
than ODO cist. A elst was also a small 
receptacle carried at the Gk. mysteries. 

Cistus, or Rock-rose, genus of Cistacea\ 
contains sev. very beautiful plants bearing 
large red or w’hite flowers. Tho species 
arc indigenous to the Mediterranean, Init 
are cultivated In Britain as ornamental 
shrubs. * 

Citadel, strong fortress situnted in or 
near a city, to keep the inhab. of the eitv 
in due order and siibiniaslon, and also t<t 
form a rallying-point and last place of 
defence when the tn. is attacked. P'amous 
Cs. of tho past Include the Acropolis of 
Athens and the Horn. Capitol. 

Citation, process in tho commencement 
ol a suit by which the parties are eoni- 
munded to appear before the conslstorinl 
courts {see under Ecclksiaatical Coui^TS >. 
In the old prerogativo courts it was called 
a decree. In a wider stmse C. denotes the 
act of biimmonliig a person to appear 
before any judge. C. wos formerly tbe 
metliod of commencing all probate pro- 
ceedings requiring the aid of court, 
whether arising out of common form 
husInesR or otherwise; its object was to 
compel u representation to be taken by 
those who were primarily entitled to it, <jr 
to provide a sulistitntc for a voluntary 
renuneiutlon on their part. Tlio word ('. 
is also used to denote the citing of reports 
and authorities in a court of law to estab- 
lish any proposition submitted to the 
court. 

Cfteaux, Fr. hamlet in Cdte-d’Or. N.E. 
of Beaune. The remains of its ai>l>cy still 
I’lXisl. and the Cistercian order of monks 
was founded hero in 1098 . 

Citheeron (Gk. ), range of 

nitj*-. in Attica, separating Megnris and 
Borotln. Its highest point is Mt. ElatJa. 

Citharinus, fresh -water flsh of tropical 
Africa. C. (leoffrnin, the moon -fish of 
the Nile, is a well-knowm species about 
3 ft. in length. 

Citium, anct, oAtno of Lnrnaea (d.r.). 

Citizen, CiTv. 

Citral, aldehydlc terpene occurring in 
lemon and lemon-grass oils, and in othet 

Z 
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essontial oiln. Chomieal formula C,oII|fO. I lime, bergamot and Seville oranges are 
boiling'poiut 228-29°. On heating with j well-known varieties of C. Limonum and 

f otasshira blsulphate it forms cymeue. C. Auraniium. 

t can be obtamed from geraiiiol, the Cittadella. tn. situated in the N. of Italy 
corresnonding alcohol, by mild oxidation, on the Breutella, and in the prov. of 
Cltrlo Acid (CcH^O,). constituent of the Padua. A medieval tn. siurounded by 
juice of many friuts. It occurs in large superb walK Pop. 12,500. 
quantities in lemons, in smaller quantities CiU4 della Pieve, tu, of Italy, situated 
in unripe gooseberries, raspberries, etc. in the prov. of Umbria. I*enigino was 
It is usually prepared from lemon Juioe, born here. The tn. sustolued some 
which is boiled and then treated w'ith damage from shelling and from (lor. mines 
calcium carbonate. The resulting calcium in the Second World War. The most 
citrate is decomposed with dilute sul- Important church, Santa Maria della 
phuric acid, and the C. A. filtered olt, after Morcode, was unharmed; the oratory of 
wliich the filtrate is evaporated to crystal- San Francesco was badly hit in its non- 
llsation. C. A. is a r.rystalliue solid melt- monumental parts, but was otherwise 
mg at 100° C., soluble in water and spared. The roof of the cathedral was 
alcohol. It has tlio property of pro- damaged and the campanile thrown down, 
venting the precipitation of certain Pop. 9100. 

metallic hydroxides from solutions of Citt& dl Gastello, It. tn. in the prov. of 
their salts, and is used for this purpose in Umbria, central Italy. It is situated on 
calico-printing. tho Tiber, N.W. of Perugia, and possesses 

Citrine, Walter McLennan, first Baron aji old cathedral and sov. palaces, os well 
Citrine (5. 1887), Brit, trade union loader, os some beautiful old piotures. In the 
b. in Liverpool. Joined the trade union Second World War the Gers. mined the 
movement in the Mersyside. In 1914 he Porta Santa Maria, a fifteenth -century 
was appointed dist. secretary of the structure, but otherwise daniagc to tho 
Electrical Trades Union ; in 191 7 ho became tn. was slight. Pop. 32,000. 
president of tlie Federated Engineering Cittanova, tn. in the prov. of Reggio di 
and Shipbuilding Trades, Merseyside; and, Calabria, Ital 3 ^ near tho tn. of Paliiii and 
in 1925. general secretary of tho Trades 31 m. N.E. of Reggio. It was built from 
Union Congress. Visited Finland during the ruins of the former Casalnuovo. wldch 
the Russian invasion of 1940, and also the was destroyed by an 
W. Indies sliortly after the Trinidad riots earthquake in 1783, 
and disturbances in Jamaica. Has written and it took its present 
on trade unions, Labour policy, and tho name in 1852. Pro- 
tSoviet. Chairman of a coinmlttoo to duces olive oil. Pop. 
study the question of regional boards for 15,000. Also the name 
production, whicli pub. its rejiort in May of a vil. 4 m. from 
1942. Took a leading part in tho struggle Modena, N. Italy, 
to secui*© the repeal of tlie Trades Dispute which represents the 
Act of 1927. Chairman of Brit. Electricity former CittA Gemini- 
Authority, 1947. ana, a city founded 

Citrine, yellow pellucid variety of la the elglith century 
quartz resembling topaz in colour. This by the exiles of the 
yellow strain is caused by the presence of anct. Rom. colony ot 
iron oxide. Alsci called Sp. topaz. M utina (M o d e n a) 

Citron, or Citrus medica, iVsiatic species which liad boon devoH’- 
of Rugaceie cultivated* on account of its tated by tho Lombard 
acid fruit. It is clo.sely allied to tho in^aHioo but restored 
lemon, which it greatly resembles, but it in tho ninth century, 
is larger and has a thicker and fragrant Cittanuova, or 
rind which is used in tlie preparation of Cittanova D’lstria is 
perfumes and confectionery. the name of a small 

Citronella, name of a fragrant ethereal port at tho mouth of 
oil obtained from the grass Andronotjon the Quioto R., forming 
A'ardwa. which is cultivated in CoyloQ aud the S. tip of the 
grows wild in Africa, Aastralia, and i>oundary of the Free 
tropical Asia. Ter. of Trieste. Pop. ciTiKiix 

Citronwood, name applied to sev. 3000. 
kinds of wood used in furniture-making, CittA Sant* Angelo, It. tu. in the prov 
is most properly applied to that of Thuja of Teramo, situated N.E, of Peiine and 
orUntaJis, a coniferous tree often spoken near the Adriatic Soa. Pop. about 3000. 
of as the arbor vitee of China. Cittd Veoohia, see under Malta. 

Cltrulline, recently discovered amino Cittern, Cithara, or Cithern (Lat. 
acid, first isolated from tho water-melon rithara, Gk. KtBdpa)^ old instrumont which 
iOUrulliis vulgaris). It may also bo resembles a guitar. It w«jB strung with 
Isolated from the products of tlie tryptic wire, and oach pair of its« four pairs of 
digestion of caseinogon. C. is closely strings were tuned in unsson. It was 
oonnected with the bodily mechanism genewly played with a pleofrum. 
oonoemed with urea excrotion. City (through Fr. cit4, from Lat. oivUaa)i 

CItruM, genus about thirty aromatio hor. or tn. Incorporate, is op has 

evergreen slirubs and trees, C. Auran- been an episcopal see. ThM ace so many 
tium is the sweet orange, O. decumana the exceptions, however, to tms dofinltVon, 
shaddoek, C. Limomm the lemon, 0. thob tba tom la often need IndlBoriminr 
mstlicu the oitroii, while, the llme» sweet: ately of any large Industrial centre. The 
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Roms, used the word civitas to denote the The word citayen wan parttonlarly popular 
w^hole state or body politic, urhs and during the Fr. Revolution, ae It wos lelt 
municipiuin beingr applied to tns. This to express all that libeki^ igaVUi, et 
raeanlu; of the word has been totally lost fraiemiU coniprlsod. It was used as the 
In modem times, but the large Os. of the common title of address, irrespeotlvie of 
United Kingdom and the U.S. A. do some* the person’s position. The term, how- 
what resemble the Os. of anot. Greece in ever, foil Into disuse when the gov. came 
their local seJf-govermiiont. The Gk. Into the hands of Napoleon. In Great 
woAiv represented a collection of families, Britain It has never been used to anv 
gathered together within a certain space, great extent, and its meaning Is Indefinite, 
who administered their own foreign and ‘City of Benaros,' Brit, liner which 
domestic affairs, and had their own sailed from Liverpool for Canada, Sept, 
religion. These Os. were only bound by 13, 1940, with a party of ninety children 
affection to the n-nTp6no\i^ (mother city), of being evacmated from aif-roided Eng- 
wbich they wore, in a sense, colonies. land, together with ten adult escorts and 
The indeterminate use of the word C. a crew and other passengers numbering 
probably began at a very early date. Du 306. Four days later she was torpe^cd 
Cange In his glossary of medieval Lat. by a Ger. U-boat at night in mid Atlantic, 
words defines the word rivitas as urba 600 in. from land, and sank. Nearly all 
episc^alis, and says that tns. were called the children were below, and many were 
ryppidu or cas/ra. The modem definition, asleep. Rescue efforta wore defeated by 
given above, is derived from his glossaiy, tempestuous weather and heavy seas, 
yet there were exceptions to this rule at many boats being swamped. There 
an early period. For example, Dorchester survived of tU** children aboard, who had 
and Sherhorne were once episcopal secs, sailed under an official scheme of evacu- 
but have never been called Cs., not even ation, only seven, and of their escorts four, 
now that they have corporations. In the The fourth officer and thirty -two Lascars 
Domesday Book Gloucester and Ijoicestor were also saved, but the remainder, 
are called both civiias and hiirgum. The including the captain, perished. See 
word is now used chiefly as an honorary Elspoth Huxley, Atlantic Ordeal, 1941. 
title, as it Is thought to confer more City o! London School, founded by John 
dignity than the v Unvn. In 1889 Carpenter, clerk of the city, in 1442. It 
Rltiniiigbam, though not au episr'opal see, was estab. and erected under the authority 
was raised to the rank of a (\ on account of an Act of I’arliament ni 1 834 on the 
of its industrial importance; snicc that site formerly occ\ipied by Honey Lane 
time the title has been conferred on many Market, Ohcapside. In 1883 it was 
other tns. incorporate in the United King- removed to its present site ou tlie Victoria 
dom, and it is the comnuni ambition of Embankment. It is endowed with an 
growing tus. to l>e so called. ann. sum derived from certain estates left 

In the U.S.A. a O. may bo defined as an by the founder for edijcational pnrposes. 
incorporated municipality, governed like and Is under the government of the 
an Eng. bor. by a mayor, aldermen, and corporation of London, 
common council. For all practical pur- City of Refuge . These cities were rfx in 
poses the term is synonymous with nitinl- mimbcr (Num. xxxv.), three to the E. and 
cipal corporation. Cs. existed in Virginia thrtio to the W. of Jordan, and were set 
from the commencement of Anier. hist,, apart to protect people wlio bad oom- 
thougli it is not clear that these Cs. were mitted murder unintentionally, 
chartered, or that the title they assamed Ciudad Bolivar, tn of Venezuela and 
was anything more than vainglory. In cap. of the state of Bolivar. It stands 
certain oases, where the pop. has growm on tli© r. h. of the Orinoc.o and. Is theprin. 
very considerably and the tn. has spread port of Its basin. Steamers run to TrinJ- 
fnto numerous suburbs, the term C. Is dad and along the Venezuelan coast, and 
applied to the space within the original in the rainy season far up the tIv, It was 
boundaries, as, for example, the (2?fte of founded in 1764 as Angostura (the 
Paris. Thus, curiously enough, London, Narrows), but renamed C. B. in 1849. 
which Is called the largest C. In the world. It suffered severely in the war of Indc- 
has within It two Cs., the C. of London pendence when for a time it was Bolivar's 
and the C. of Westminster. A citizen, headoiiorters. It is the seat of a bishop, 
as defined by Aristotle (Pnlih'ca, m. 1.), is It exports hidc.s, rubber, coffee, cocoa, 
one who has the right to take part In the tobacco, and (‘atele. The trade is mostly 
legislative proceedings of the state te in Ger. hands. The mean temp. Is 83*, 
which he belongs. Ho is a subject with but the climate is henltliy. Pop. 26,000. 
particular privlloges. In anct. Rome Ciudad da las Casas, see San Cristobal. 
there were two kinds of oiivBS. The Ciudad Juiirez, tn. of Chihuahua state, 
majority had certain private rights of Mexico, on the l>or<ler between that 
duzenship, such as the right of inter- country and the state of New Mexico, 
fnanfage (ius connt/bii) and right of trade U.8.A. It was formerly known as El 
tatercourse (i%iB commercii) with the allies Paso del Norte and it is connected hr 
or fdends of Romo. A few, however, had bridge with the Texan tn. of EJ Paso 
special privileges, of voting in the tribe, (g.v.). Pop. 65,000. 

,and were eligible for the higher oflloes off Ciudad Porflrie Diaz, tn. in the prov, of 
state. The rights of citizenship were CoahuHa, Me^^. It is sitmted on the 
generally acquired by birth, but both Rio Grande and on tbe Mexican Inter- 
parents had to be Rom. citizens. At a national Railway, It was orlgbally 
later period. It merely denoted free birth known os Pledme Nogras. Pop. about 
as opposed to those wno were bom aJavea / aooo. 
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CJudad Real (HoyaJ City), cap. of the 
prov. of the same name, and an episcopal 
see, is situated 61 ni. iS. of Toledo and 
105 m. S. of Madrid, between the Ils. 
Guadiana and Jabal6n. There are the 
remains of the tn. walls, with a fine gate- 
way, a beautiful Gothic church, and a 
hospital. Manufs. of woollen and linen 
goods are carried on. Pop. 23,600; 
prov. 557,900. 

Ciudad Rodrigo, fort, tu., Spain, in the 
prov. of Salamanca. In 1706 it w'as 
U^en by the Eng., and again in 1812 by 
Wellington, who was created duke of O. R. 
There are manufs. of leather and soap. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Ciudad Trujillo, until 1936 Santo Do- 
mingo, cap. of the Dominic.an Republic, 
situated on the S.W. coast of the is. of 
Haiti. It is the oldest European tn. of the 
Americas, having been founded by the 
brother of Christopher Columbus in. 1496 
It bos a harbour and is chiefly engaged 
in the export of siigar. Pop. 139,000. 

Ciullo d'Aloamo. see Cielo Dalcamo. 

Civet, or Viverra, old-world genus of 
cat-like carnivores, typical of the family 
Vlverrldte. The genua contains the largest 
species in its family, and, like most of its 
allies, has a scent gland near the sexual 
organs from which the perfume C\ is 
obtained. The animals are long and 
thin of body, and have long heads and 
short ears; the legs are short, the feet arc 
small and hairy. In habit the Cs. are 
terrestrial, and they feed chiefly on birds 
and reptiles. The penetrating odour of 
t he C. makes It of value as a per^lme. and 
the animals are often kept in captivity in 
order that it may readily be extracted 
from them. V. eiveitat the only African 
siiecles, yield.s the best-known C. per- 
fume of commerce ; V. zibetha is the widely 
distributed Indian C, 

Civetone, ketone present in natimal 
civet (q.v.), obtained from the civet cat 
and used in perfumery. It is an un- 
saturated ketone, mj^tlng at 31*, and 
having the formula CitHmO. Civetol is 
the corresponding secondary alcohol. 

Cividale del Friuli, It. tn. in the prov. 
of Udine, about 9 m. from the city of 
Udine. The tn. is noteworthy for its 
fifteenth-century bridge oyer the Natisone 
and for the anct. baptistery of Its cathe- 
dral. The chief manufs. are linen and 
cotton goods. Pop. about 4600. 

Civil Air Guard, organisation estab. in 
Great Britain in 1938 to give training in 
aviation to civilians of both sexo.s whoso 
services might be required in times of 
emergency. It operated through light 
aeroplane clubs, and comprised a gliding 
section. 

Civil Aviation, see Aviation, Civil; 
Air Maii^ etc. 

Civil Defence, see Air-Raid Pre- 
cautions. 

Civil Engineering see Civil Engineers, 
Institute of, and und^r Enqinrerino. 

Civil EngineeriL American Society of, 
association of professional engineers of all 
branches^ founded In 1852, for the ad- 
vancement of engineering and archi- 
tectural knowledf^ and practice. It 
holds an ann. convention In the summer. 


at which there are technical discussions 
on the various papers submitted by Its 

a jecial committees and at which exour- 
ons to places of professional interest are 
arranged. Among the more important 

a uestioiis rrtnaidered In recent years by 
le society have boon the preservation 
and utilisation of Niagara Falls, the regu- 
lation of the flow of tiie Great Lakes, the 
engineering aspects of civil aerial trans- 
port, and the enrineering features of the 
national cap. It now comprises about 
fifty local sootlons and nearly a hundred 
affiliated student chapters in colleges 
throughout the U.S.A., 

Civil Engineers, Institution of, granted 
a charter in 1828, in which civil engineer- 
ing is described as the art of directing 
the great sources of power in nature for 
the use and convenience of man as the 
means of production and traffic in states, 
both for external and Internal trade, as 
applied (1) in the construction of roads, 
bridges, aqueducts, canals, rlv. navigation, 
and docks for internal intercourse and 
exchange; (2) In the construction of ports, 
harbours, moles, breakwaters, and light- 
houses; (3) in the art of navigation by 
artificial power for the purpose of com- 
merce; (4) in the construction and 
adaptation of machinery; and (5) in the 
drainage of cities and tns. 

Civil Estimates, expenditure of the 
various depts. of state, excluding that of 
the three fighting services. The C. E. 
are pub. annually ns a White I^apor. 
They are divided into nine classes: 
central gov. ami finance; foreign and 
imperial; homo dc]>t. ; law and justice; 
education and broadcasting; health, 
labour, and insurance; trade and industry; 
common services; war pensions; misooi- 
laneoua. Between 1933 and 1938 C. B. 
grew st/cadily each year from £409,0UU,b0U 
to £521,000,000. In 1945 It hail risen lo 
£1,21 1,190,938, of which £574,740,058 was 
attributable to the ordinary services and 
£036,450,880 to special war services. The 
total (including revenue depts.) tor 
1947-48 was £1,970,897,042, a decrease of 
£423,868,402 on the total for 1946-47 
(including the supplementary estimates). 
Civilisation, see under ANTiiKorOLOGY. 
Civil Law. This is generally understood 
to mean the municipal law' of the Rom. 
Empire, as comprised in Justinian's 
Institutes, Digest or l*undocts, Godes, 
NoveJlm (supplementary to the Insti- 
tutes). containing new constitutions by 
himself and some of his sucA^essors. Those 
form tlio corpus juris cii'ilis. As applied 
to modem systems, C. L. means the 
municipal law of those oountrlos that have 
founded their system upon the Rom. law. 
Scots law Is founded upon the C. L., as is 
the Code Napol6on. I’ho N. states of the 
U.S.A. administer a system founded on 
common law, whereas in IjOulsfana a O. L. 
system is in vogue. Mafty of the prin- 
ciples of the canon law oa ^ministered by 
the ecclcs. courts (q*v.) are, borrowed from 
the Rom. law. The contmon law (q.v.) 
of England is generally assumed to be 
Indigenous, but the Eng. law merchant 
which is now Incorporated In the common 
law ewes much of Its uniformity to ana- 
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logies drawn l>y snrdi judges as Lord 
Mansfield from, among other Bourc(»), 
the Koni. Pandecte. 

Civil List. In former times the whole 
expenses of the gov., except that of the 
army, navy, and miliUiry depts. in general, 
wore paid Irom the riossessions of the 
Crown. In the reign of William 111. the 
Conxinons separated the regular and 
doinostio cxiienses of the king from the 

S iiblio expenditure, and took control of 
le latter. From 1097 until the reign of 
George J J. the C. L. was fixed at £700,000, 
ha the reign of George 11. at £8110,000, and 
at £800,000 in the tune of George 111.* 
these amounts were often supplemented 
by additional grants. All salarioH were 
taken out of the C. L. at tlie time of 
William IV. ’h accession, and tlie amount 
was fixed at £510,000. On the accession 
of Queen Victoria, the amount was 
£385,000, to be devoted solely to the 
support of tlio household of Her Majesty 
and the maiiiteiianco of the dignity of the 
Crown. Tlie (/. L. for tlie [iresent reign 
is £410,000 per annum, from w'hich is to 
be deducted, pending the birth of a duke 
of Cornwall, the balance of the Duchy of 
Cornwall revenues after pay merit of certain 
uimuitics to the Princess Kllzabeth, etc. 

Civil Research Committee, se £ Eco- 
nomic Advisory c o 'n<uTi. 

Civil Service. All ofac«i*s of the Crown 
who are engaged in the adinini'^tration of 
the civil affairs of the state belong to the 
C. S. ; the military, naval, and air services 
aro included. Employment exchange 
clerks, school Inspectors, postmen and 
telephone girls, research scientists hi 
gov. laboratories, these and many more 
are civil servants. The service is divided 
into various depts., the total number of 
which is largo (350,000 in 1939, 700,000 
in 1944); some of the most important 
(in alphabetical order) arc Admiralty, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Alr< Ministry, Assistance llofird. Ministry 
of Civil Aviation, Colonial Offle-e, Board 
of Customs and Excise, Dominions 
Office. Ministry for Economic AiTairs, 
Ministry of Education, Ministry of Food, 
Foreira Office, Ministry of I'ucl and Power, 
Ministry of Health, Home Office, Board 
of Inland lieveiiiie, Ministi-y of Labour 
luid National Service, Ministry of National 
ln8iu*anco. Ministry of I’enslous, Post 
Office, Scottish Office, Stationery Office, 
Ministry of Supply and Aircraft l*ro- 
duotion, Ministry of Town and Ckiuntry 
Planning, Board of Trade, Ministry of 
Transport, Treasury, War Office, Ministry 
of Works. The Cabinet has the ultimate 
eontrol of these flop to, in so far as any 
control Is oxerelsed over thorn; but of 
course that control is more evident lu the 
case of what may bo termed policy 
depts. than in those which in effect run 
themselves. The minister has the task of 
explaining to Parliament what his dept, 
is doing if Parliamont asks questions 
.about it; bo is not allowed to blame the 
staff If matters go wrong; the responsi- 
bility for the doings of tiis dept, is his 
and he must shoulder It. Hence the 
civil servants must serve the minister 
loyally and carry out bis decisions, and 


the <ieci>.ions of senior officers acting on 
behalf of the minister. In this latter 
connection it is a moot point how far 
senior otticers have any actual share in 
shaping gov. policy; but it seems clear 
that their experience of every aspect of 
any given question must at the least bo 
of the greutost value to a minister and 
CKjiecialTy to a new minister. When, 
after a general election, a new party 
conuis into power in Parliament, and new 
mlriJbtiu-s take office, the C. S. may find 
itself carrying out measures antithetical 
to those it has carried out in the recent 
past. But tills is all in lino with the 
traditions of tlio service and in accord 
with pari, democracy. But of course, 
in many aspects the work which falls to 
the civil servant docs not change with 
a change of gov. Large parte of tlie 
administration of tho country, iiarticii- 
larly the routine work which is done by 
many in tho (;. .S., aro concerned with 
matters which obviously can only be 
done in one way. or on w^hlch Parliament 
has no strong views one way or the other, 
matters which do not arouse any pohtioa! 
controversy. 

In former times Rpjioiutrnents to the 
C. 8. in Great Britain were in the gift of 
tho executive gov., and were obtained 
by influence. No qualifying examination 
wa.s hold, unless there were more nomi- 
nations than tliero were posts vacant. 
When an tippomtrncnt was made it W’as, 
as a rule, permanent. This system led, 
as may bo imagined, to extraordinary 
iiietficiency and favouritism; but it was 
not until 1870 that the system of open 
competition was introduced. Most of 
tho posts In the service are now fllled in 
this manner; but following both world 
w'ars arrangements relating to cxjrtairi 
examinations w*ere adjusted to the fac*t 
that tlie younger men had been required 
or would bo required to undergo a period 
of military training at an ago when they 
would normally bo seiwlng their appren- 
ticeship as i ivll servants. 

Tliero are four main classes of the C. 8., 
employed in nearly every dept. — admini- 
strative, executive, clerical, and tho class 
of clerical asaistante, typists, ami short- 
hand typists. Then there are minor 
general classes; but equally important 
are tlie more Hpeciolised classes — scien- 
tlste, lawyers, doctors, engineers, arebi- 
tecte, actuaries, etc.; and a vast number 
of classes oonflnod to one particular dept.. 
e.g. tho Tax Inspectorate working under 
the Board of Inland Revenue, the 
regional and local staff of the Mlnistn* 
of Labour and National Service, including 
employment exchange managers, etc., tho 
telephonists and telegraphists of the 
Post Office, and many others. 

The Administrativf class is a small one 
— before the Second World War its total 
size was approximately 1500; but in 
luUiro it will probably be much larger by 
reason ot tho multiplicity of new depts. 
It is responsible for advising ministers on 
policy — ^that Is, on problems which arise 
in deciding the general linos on which tho 
country ought to be governed ; on new 
proposids whicb ought to be put before 
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Parllanteat; und on how best t-o oftectuato 
Parljament's wishes. It is responsible 
also for dealingr with the diiheulties which 
arise iu carryine out oxistinK policy; 
for foreoastini; tho probable effects of 
uew Acts and regrulatious ; and for 
organisluf; and directing tho work of 
depts. It has, in addition, to assist 
uiiniBters ia their pari, duties — e.g, by 
preparing * briefs* for speeches and 
answers to pari, questions and to letters 
from M.P.s, etc. White Papers, i.e. 
papers embody iug policy, are dnvfted 
by senior civil servants. Most members 
of felie administrative class are eniuloyod 
at headquarters ottlcos, where policy is 
usually formulated, but in some dopts.» 
cither as part of their training or because 
tho exUreucl'es of tho service demand it, 
they may spend part of their career in 
resrional or local offices. Tho iunior irrade 
of the administrative class Is culled 
assistant principal, and in normal times 
most entrants come to it at the of 
twenty-two or twenty -three, after having 
taken a univ. degree, though there are 
also opportunities of promotion to it 
from other gi'ados within tho C. The 
ezamluatfon is divided into two scctionH: 
the first, which is compulsory for all 
candidates, comprises essay, Kng.. every- 
day science, auxiliary language, and 
viva voce. In the second section there is 
a comprehensive list of subjects from which 
the candidate elects up to a pot/ontial 
total of 1000 marks. It is a traiuing 
grade, and its members spend most of 
their time m drafting letters, writing 
minutes, summarising information, and 
suggesting action on particular problems. 
Alter a few years they may seiwe as private 
secretaries to ministers or to senior civil 
servants. Tlie next grade is iiriucipal, 
and at this level docisldus on leas iin- 
imrtant questions of administrative policy 
are taken. Next tliere is the grade of 
assistant secretary, usually in chai’ge of a 
div. of the office; aiid^liigher still there 
are under-secretoides and tho permanent 
hoadl> and deputy beads of depts., who 
are concerned in major <iue8tioii.s of 
policy. NoriujiiJy an entrant to the 
administrative class may expect to rise 
in due course to the grade of assistant 
secretary; some, of course, will rise to 
the very top. Successful candiflates at 
the administrative exainiiuitiou are 
normally appointed to salary scales as 
follows: men, £275 + £25-£.‘i25 + £30- 
£625; women, £275 + £25 -£510. Tho 
highest salary (up to 1040) payable to 
permanent secretaries of the major 
inlaistries was £3000 per annum, with the 
exception of tho permanent secretary of 
the Treasury, a post which also carries 
the title Hoad of the Civil .Service and 
a salary of £3500 (now £3750) peranrinin. 

. The Ejeeeutive class,, which sloruls noxt 
io importance to administjrative, 
carries oat the higher' work of supply and 
accxmnt depts. and specialised branches 
oC the service^ The examination for 
entry Into the lowest, grade of this class 
is based on a syilabiu equal to the stOA* 
dard at the end of a secondary school 
coarse and oandidatee -miist be oven 


nineteen. Executive staffs in tho seryiees 
(Admiralty, War Office, and Air Ministry) 
depts. differ in that women are, ordinarily^ 
ineligible, that service abroad is probable, 
and that the full Lornlou scale of salary 
is paid wherever tho officer is employed. 
wliJle prov. executives receive 5 per cent 
less. Tho audit staff is concerned with 
the issue of money from the Exchequer 
and the auditing of accounts of other 
depts., and assistant auditors are required 
to undergo a course of accountancy In 
their own time, but at gov. expense, 
before advancement. The examining 
staff. Estate Duty Office, is responsible 
for assessing and collecting estate and 
other death duties, and candidates require 
a knowledge of legal principles. Assistant 
examiners are required to obtain a univ. 
degree in law or to bo called to tho Bar 
before promotion. The actuarial staff 
comprises those who carry out actuarial 
work iu connection witli uuoiuploymeoit 
and health InHurarice and contributory 
pension schemes, old ago pensions, 
friendly society valuations, and tho ilk®, 
A training in actuarial science is necessary 
and candidates for promof-ion are required 
to pass tho examination of the Faculty 
of Actuaries. The scales of pay in tho 
executive class are, for men, £100 ^£10- 
£130 -i-£15-£400 a year; for women, £100 
-f-£10-£300 a year. Above tho basic 
grado the executive liiorarchy couaista 
of higher oxocutives, seuior executives, 
and in a number of depts. posts generally 
termed super-executive posts. The exe- 
cutive class numbered about 13,500 before^ 
Second World War and Is expected to be^ 
larger in the future. 

The Clerical class is the largest of tho 
main classes of the service; before the war 
it numbered about 77,000. Its members 
undertake ordinary clerical work, the 
preparation of accotmts and statistio8> 
the management of official records, etc., 
an<l a good deal of interviewing when 
members of tho public call. Tho clerical 
class IS orgamsed differently in different 
depts., bub iu the majority of depts. the' 
junior grade (which is entered from school 
between tlie ages of sixteen and seventoeu, 
or by j>rojnotiou from lower grades) is 
known lus clerical officer, the next as higher 
clerical officer, and tho senior grades an 
staff officer and senior staff officer. In 
some cjiees higher clerical officers, staff 
officers, and senior staff officers are oc- 
cupied in supervising junior clerical staff; 
they me the co-ordinators who seo that 
the routine work of the service is com- 
pletely done. Tho normal career for an 
entmut to this class goes up to tdgher. 
clerical officer, though for tho best there 
are fair chances of rising to at leaet 
staff officer; aud there are^opportunltloe, 
of promotion to the exocutif o olass. The 
Hr.alo8 of pay for tlie gcgicral cleriieal' 
class are men, £85 (at entry); £105 (at age 
eighteen) -f£15-£120 -h£l(i-£130 
£160 -h£ 12-£I96 -i-£18-£9l4 + £l2-£a5a, 
with an eflloleney barrier at £250; womens 
£85 (at entry) ;£i05 (at age eighteen) +£li5 
-£120 -I- £10-£130 + £15-£160 -f £6- 
£170 +£7 10«.-£l£5 +£l0-£280. with ao 
effloienoy barriiex at £185^^ 
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Clerical Assistant, Typist, Shorthand- 
Typist . — This class Is now confined to 
women recruited between the agres of 
sixteen and seventeen (for clerical assist- 
ants) or sixteen and twenty (for shorthand- 
typists and typists); before 1939 men 
were sometiincs appointed to routine 
olei^cal posts (gronerally known os 8 class 
clerks). Clerical assistants do the simple 
clerical duties, such as copying, keeping 
card indexes, preparing simple accounts. 
Typists have opportunities of promotion 
to shorthand -typist, and all tlieso grades 
have opportunities of promotion to the 
clerical officer grade, normally within the 
first ton years of their service. The 
scales of pay are 28s. at 16; 31s. Gd. at 
17; 35,9. at 18; 38«. 6d. at 19; it2 2s. 
at 20; thence by 3s. to 57s.; thence by 
2». 6fi. to 72s. — efficiency baiTler at .57#r. 

Kvery new entrant to the estab. C. S. has 
to serve a period of probation, one year or 
two years according Uj grade, with ex- 
tension in certain cases. Until this period 
of probation has boon satisfactorily 
completed, the new entrant is not finally 
appointed to the C. S., and any one who 
during probation shows himself or her- 
self to bo really unsulted for C. S. work 
will he dismissed. Temporary staff are 
usually appointed for a period of trial in 
the first pla<5o, and muv be dismissed 
at any time; the period of notice to 
bo given is proscribed when they are 
appointed. 

]*ay . — 'riio rates of payment mentioned 
above are those which were in use during 
1914 plus a bonus governed by a sliding 
scale, which is regulated by the standard 
cost of living. In 1920 this was aasunied 
to be 1 30 per cent (at one time the figure 
reached 176 percent) higher tlian in 1914. 
Additions and deductions ma<lo subso- 
qiiontly affected oiu^ twenty -sixth part 
of the* bonus for every ,» per cent of 
rise or fall in the basic rate. A sliding 
scale arrangement, under which the 
cost of living bonus was increased or 
diminished os the index figure of price 
levels rose or fell, was agreed upon on the 
National Wliitloy Council. This arrange- 
ment endured until the advent of the 
Labour Gov. in 1929. During the etirlier 
part of the period 1929-31 reductions 
which would have been justified by the 
terms of tho co.st of living agrc*ement were 
not, or were only partiullv, applied. To- 
wards the end of this period tho financial 
Btrlngenoy which supervened led tlie gov. 
to impose the cuts and liy March 1931 tho 
sorvio© was being paid on tho figure 
appropriate under the agreement — 
namely 6,5. About tiie same time the 
report of tho royal commission on the C. S. 
was pub. This dealt, inter alia, with the 
bonus problem, and recommended con- 
solidation oo terms. In 1932 tho bonus 
was stabilised, by agreement, at .50 until 
April 1934, when tho gov. proposed 
to apply consolidatioD of bonus with 
salary. Bonus so stabilised continued 
to apply tiniil 1st July 1934, os from 
which date oonsolidation was applied, 
or, In other wor(|s. the gov. decldea 
at consolidate bonus with baslo pay | 
nod to bring tho bonus system to an I 


'end. The bonus rate diminished as the 
salary became higher until in the case 
of persons in receipt of £2000 a year it 
ceased to operate. In the Second World 
War after some time a bonus was allowed 
to some classes and later extended to all 
civil servants but witli a oeiling of £2000, 
os before. Since Feb. 1944 the C. S. 
war bonus, in operation since Feb. 1940, 
Is included with salary for purposes of 
calculating pensions. No bonus was 
added, during the Hce.ond World War, to 
C. R. salaries above £1500. The gov. 
therefore decided In 1945, in view of the 
"additions which had been made to the 
emoluments of many of the higher 
salaried personnel in employments com- 
parable with the civil service,* to increase 
the salary of heads of dopts. from £3000 
(the 1920 maximum) to £3500 ; and also to 
increase the salaries of deputy secretaries 
of major dopls. from £2200 to £2500. 
Increases were also made to the salaries 
of undoT-secretarios and assistant secre- 
taries. The sahiry structure of the 
administrative class under this reorgani- 
! Ration is as follows: head of major dept., 
£3500; deputy head, £2500; under- 
seoretary, £2000; assistant secretary, 
£1200-£1700 (scale); principal, £800- 
£1100; asRistant principal, £275-£625. 
The last three scales are subject to the 
addition of war bonus (at present £60 
per annum, payable on all C. R. salaries 
up to £1500). 

There has never been any clearly 
defined method of recruitment to many 
of tho technical and professional posts, 
but some years ago the gov. appointed 
a committoo (known os tho Carpenter 
Committee) with tho view of reaching 
more uniformity in the scales of pay 
and general conditions of staffs doing 
work of equal quality and requiring 
the s.*\inc types of qualifications in the 
different d(.‘pts. The recommendations 
of this committee produced a scheme 
which is used in some depts. This 
scheme covers civil servants employed 
iu scientific research and development 
and chemical e^stabs., the btisic ratt s of pay 
being : prln. scientific or technical officer 
and prin. chemist, £850 t £30 - £l()5t^ 
(women, £700 +£30-£890) ; senior scion tiftc 
or technical officer and senior chemist, 
£680 f- £25 -£800 (women. £580 -t- £2.''>- 
£680) : .scioiitlflo officer, £400 rising tp £580. 
with on efficieiioy bar, and then np to £680 
(women, £350 to £461 and then to £590), 
junior sciontiflc otficor, technlcial officer, 
and chemist, commencing salorj’ £27 5, 
rising (subject to efficiency bar at £455) t<7 
£680 (with lower ra U»s for women); and 
ancillary staff, comi>rising assistants I., 
Tl., and III., with initial salaries of £400, 
£315. and £130 respectively. The qnall- 
fleotions required for appointment to the 
basic grades of those two classes arc (a) 
Junior scJciittflo officer, tt^chnieal officer, 
and chemist —an honours degree or ita 
equivalent; (5) assistant III. — Inter. B.Sc. 
or Its ogulvaVnt Another general class 
in the professional and technical area is 
that of archiUKitural and civil engineering 
assistants wlio ore employed In tho 
Admiralty, Air Ministry, Ministry of 
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Transport, Ministry of Works, Post Ofilce, 
Ministry of Uduoatiou, and Board of 
Control. The scales of pay for these 
staffs are : architectural and civil engineer- 
ing assistant. Grade 111., £210. rising to 
£320; Grade II., £320, rising to £420; and 
Grade 1., £460, rising to £560. 

The general administration of the C. S. Is 
under a special dept, of the Treasury, 
which, however, usually acta with the 
dept, affected. The superannuation 
allowances of the C. S. beoi' a relation to 
the number of years of service. Service 
may conclude at any time through ill 
health, or voluntarily at sixty and 
compulsorily at sixty -five. In 1929 a 
royal commission was appointed to deal 
with new problems that had arisen in 
connection witli the different rates of 
ay and superannuation allowances 
eUvoen men and women and also be- 
tween recognised employees and those 
who, though temporary workers, con- 
tinued in the service till compulsorily 
retired at sixty -live. In the case of many 
receiving about £3 5s., who received no 

i tension but a small gratuity, It was 
elL there was much hardbhlp. The 
Sex Disqualification Act of 1919, which 
placed women on an equality with men 
in many privileges and liabilities, con- 
tained a special clause under which the 
position of women in the C. S. w'os still 
left sninew'hat Indefinite; hut In 1021 a 
resolution was accepted by the gov. which 
placed women on equal terms with men. 

C, S. remuneration, which, in the light of 
a gov. decision of 1934, must ‘retlect the 
long-term trend of vvfigc movements 
outside,’ is not on the oxocH'^ivo side. 
The moat senior civil 8<.*rvant, tlio perma- 
lient secretary of the treasury, receives 
£3600 per annum (since raised under 
Cind. 6680) for ‘undertaking responsi- 
bilities which, in the commercial world, 
would attract a salary four- or fiv'cfold 
this amount, and indeed there are maiiv 
cases at almost every range in the civil 
service who have been offered and In manv 
eases have accepted posts outside with 
salaries which, compared with what they 
were paid in the service, are almost 
monlflcent’ (\V. J. Brown, M.P.). 

Regulation of Civil Service Conditions . — 
Most branches of the C. S. have their own 
associations, which in many eases are 
recognised when questions of difficulty and 
dispute arise. The Industrial Courts Act 
of 1919 cstab. a court to deal with claims 
affecting emoluments, hours of work, and 
leave, but these matters are here treated 
ou broad Issues and are not for hearing 
specific cases. There are associations and 
unions constituted to accommodate every 
civil servant from the highest adminis- 
trative official to the member of the most 
subordinate grade. Many of these organi- 
sations, such as the O. S. Cfiorlcal Assooia- 
tion and the Union of Post Olfleo Workers, 
have huge memberships extending to 
six figures, with branches all over the 
kingdom, and with full-time union 
officials to administer the organisation’s 
affaliB. There are many other smaller 
organisatioDS. some of which are also 
administered by persons not actually 
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in the O. S., while others of the smaller 
type are under the direction of serving 
civil servants who devmte their spare time 
to this work. It Is with such unions of 
this sort 08 have been officially recognised 
by the gov. that negotiations take place to 
settle tho conditions of employment of 
particular olasses of civil servants. There 
are many subjects, however. In which 
almost all civil servants have a common 
interest, e.g. tlte arrangements about 
superannuation and sick leave and tho 
mode of iiandling serious dlsciplinar> 
ctises. It Is to deal with general questions 
of this sort that Whltlq>" Councils have 
been instituted in tho C. B. The main 
body of this kind is in tho National Whit- 
ley Council. This l)ody consists of an 
olllcial and a stuff side. Tlie official side 
contains a number of the highest officials 
in tho C. B. who speak in the name of the 
gov., whilst tho staff side consists of 
nominees of tho more important C. B. 
trade unions or associations. The agree- 
ments reached with tho National Whitley 
Council ai^e binding on the administration 
and the staffs of all depts. In addition 
there is in almost every dept, a depart- 
mental Whitley Council with its official 
and staff side ; these departmental V\'hitloy 
Councils cannot legislate on matters 
affecting the C. B. tis a whole as can the 
National Whltloy Council, but they are 
competent to deal with questions affecting 
tho staffs of the particular dept, concerned. 
Finally, there is an independent court of 
appeal to which disputes about pay, hours, 
and certain other conditions can l>o 
referred. This is tiie Civil Bcrvice Arl)i- 
tratiou Tribimul. vsliich consists of an 
independent clialrman nominated by tho 
minister of lal)otir and two otiier persons. 
Individual ptasons cannot take their 
dtspiites to this tril)uiial, which is avallahlo 
to \Vhitley (Jounclls and rocx)gniHed 
stiiff organisations. 

Qualiti/ and Traditions of the British 
Civil Service . — The quality and traditions 
of the Brit. C. B. are high and have made 
a marked contribution to tho national 
life. Yet the service is almost entirely 
tile j)roduct of la.st century, having 
grown and developed at a great rat^e. 
The general constitution of tho service 
and the method of recruitment ‘have been 
well designed to attract men of tho right 
type for tho duties which they have to 
perform,’ though it is not a career which 
appeals very strongly to an ambitions 
man. The estah. Brit, civil servant 
enjoys a nieasuro of security which 
excites at times the envy and Indeed 
criticism of the employee In tho com- 
mercial w'orld; but in consideration of 
this security of tenure most responsible 
civil servants show the qualities or loyalty 
and discretion in a high degree and It has 
been catistlcally said that ' Incompetent 
ministers somotimes remain in office 
longer than they deserve through the 
protective loyalty of their porinanont 
officials ’ (O. K, Allen). Again, an obvious 
characteristic of the Brit, dvil servant Is 
his incorruptibility, a reputation be enjoys 
not only in his own country but al^ 
abroad. But If the Brit, civil servant has 
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these merits, there are, per contra, 
defects which In the public mind have 
earned him the Invidious label of bureau- 
crat. The Committee on the Training 
of Civil Servants iu 1944 summed up the 
popular critlciHin in these words ; ‘ While 
the defects commonly attributed to it are 
not the monopoly of the civil service, it 
may be that the conditions of the public 
service tend to foster particular weaknesses 
and to throw the limelight of publicity 
upon them to a greater degree than else- 
where. The faults most commonly 
enumerated are over-devotion to preco- 
tient; remoteness from tbo rest of the 
community, inacoe8.sll)illty, and faulty 
handling of tbo general public ; lack of 
initiative and i magi nation; inetfectivo 
organisation and misuse of man power; 
procrastination and unwillingness to take 
responsibility or to give decisions. We 
recognise that these defects exist in some 
measure — though not so generally or in 
such degree as is often alleged — ami 
whether they derive from the individual 
or the system, post-eutry training must 
i»o directed to eliminating them* (Cmd. 
dj‘25). Two years lueviou'^ly to the Issue 
of this report the ficlcct Committee on 
National Expenditure considered the 
organisation and control of the C. S. 
In a teiKirt p .*b. m t"* o\-. i<i42 that 
committee recommended periodical over- 
hauls of the inaehinery of government, 
and the estah. of a C. S, sUitt’ college to 
provide theoretical and puutleal ttaiuing 
an<l refresher courses for jiioked civu 
servants after a few years’ serviee. ‘The 
evils of huri*aucraoy, and, in particular, it.s 
tendency to arbitrariness,’ says Dr. Allen, 
*do not spring from the sim.ster ^lesigns 
or llie perverted views of indhiduals. 
They spring from the iiilierent and in- 
sidious characteri.stics of the system. 
And for the S 3 'stem it is not the civil 
servant, and it is not oven Parliament, 
who is responsible. It is tlic nation. Let 
it, by all means, be properly informed of 
what is haiipenliig; but, so inforincii, it 
cannot escape its responsibility.' 

See Ifeport of the Itoi/al Commisswn 
on the Civil Service (chairman, Lord 
Tomlin) (Cm<l. :t909), Pl.U ; N. K. Musteo, 
The Law ami Oroantsation of the Lritish 
CiiHl Service, 11)3*2; W. A. Uoltsoii (e<l.), 
77wJ British Civil Servaut, 1U37; H. W. 
Harris, Not So Humdrum, 1939; II. K. 
Dale, The fligher Civil Service of Orta* 
Britain, 1941 ; Oroanisation and Control of 
the Civil Sendee (sixteenth report from the 
Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture) (Il.M.S.O.). 191*2; E. N. Gladden. 
Civil Service Staff BelationsJtips, 1943, and 
27ie Civil Service : iLt Problems and Future, 
1945 (the greater part was written before 
1939); Report of the Committee on the 
Training of Ciml Servants (Caul. 6525), 
May 1944; C. K. Allen, I.aw and Orders 
(especially chap, vlll.), 1945: U. Warner, 
The Principles of Public Administration, 
•1948. 

Civil War (1642-49), see under Kngi.wh 
Hi.sTorv. 

Civil War. American, see United 
Statkh, l/istory. 

Civita (from Lat. ciritas). It. word 
E.E. 


meaning city. Jt Is the same as the Sp. 
Ciudad, and forms part of sev. names of 
places in Italy, such as Civitavecchia, ct«*. 
Civita Castellano, in. of Italy in the 

F rov. of Rome, 19 in. S.B. of Viterbo, 
t is a most picturesque tn., situated bigii 
on a roek, with an old citadel (1500) and 
a thirteenth-century cathedral. Near hy 
are the famous Etruscan ruins of the 
aiict. city of Falerii. which comprise a* 
theatre, gateways, and towers, and some 
excellent specimens of anct, military 
erchitc<jture. Pop. 3200. 

Civitanova, com. of Italy, prov. 
Mae^rata, pop. 7000. Its port exiled 
Porto ill C. on the Adriatic Is now an 
independent com., pop. 8000. 

Civitaa Cemeneliensis, set CiMiEZ. 
Civitavecchia, fortified seaiiort of Italy, 
situated on the Mediterranean, 50 na. 
N.W. of Romo by rail. The port, 
whiidi is one of the best in the country', 
was built by Trajan. The city is on the 
site of Centum Ccllue, and has heeii 
besieged, destroyed, and taken sev. 
times. It is the tenth among It. jiort''. 
There is an important ai-scnal. Micliel- 
angelo’s Fort was badly damaged in tlie 
fighting of 1944. The museum, too. was 
badly liit, but the most valuable of the 
contents had been removed to safetj 
before the fighting began; and the pubhe 
library and contents wore ^everclv 
damaged. The tn. fell to the allied 
B'iftli Army on Juno 8, 1944. Pop. 

32,000. 

Civitella del Tronto, tn. of Italy in 
Abruzzi e Molise in the prov. of and 10 m. 
from the tn. of Teramo, It is situated on 
a high rock, whieh is capped by a < astle. 
Pop. (com.) 9300. 

Civitella di Romagna, mrkt. tn. of 
ltal.v' in Emilia, in the prov. of Forli. 
Pop. 7500. 

Civray, tn.. Vienne, Fraiiee. on R. 
CMiaronto, 30 m. S. of I’oitiers. The am t. 
.Severiaeuni. Pop. 2200. 

Clackmannan, eap. of the co. of that 
name, situated on the Devon, 2 in. from 
Alloa. There is an anct. market erof'S. 
and in tlio near vicurntv la a ruined lowei 
of tho RriU!e.<?. Pop. 1500. 

Clackmannanshire, MuaUest eo. in 
Scotland: bordered on the S.W. by the 
B’orth, It lies between Port.lw B'lfe, ami 
Stirling. It is 10 m. long and 4 m. wide, 
with an area of 34,927 ae. Tlic siirfst'o 
is varied. To the N. are llie Oehill Hills, 
and the remainder of tlie eountr'v is 
somewhat level and e.xtrcmelj’ fertile. 
Tlio Rlack Devon and Devon are the 
fuin. etreamvS, the lathT being noted for 
its beautiful scenery. Tlio sol? is well 
cultivated: oats, wheat, and beans are 
the chief crop.s. Cattle and sheep ore 
reared In great numbers. Miieh coal and 
iron abound, and small ipiantitles of 
copper, lead, and silver ore found. Coal 
has been worked for nearly two centuries, 
and there are large iron works, breweries, 
and distilleries The chief tus. are Alloa, 
Clackmannan. VilUcouItry, and Alva, 
Woollen goods are manufactured at 
Tillicoultry, and in other parts glass- 
blowing, tanning, and shipbuilding are 
carried on. Pop. 33,000. 

♦z 
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Clftoton'O^'Sea, aeaf<ide tii. Id Kssex 
^vith a boach sev. miles loa^, and a pier 
ll;50 ft. In length at which steamers call 
dally during the simmier. There la a 
promenade nearly lu. in length and a 
marine parade along the clitfs» an ann. 
regatta and wild -fowl shooting in the 
marshes^ a recreation gro^md with a Jap. 
rock garden, a hospital and six con- 
.valescent homes, an orj)hanage, and a 
holiday home for blind and crippled 
girls. Pop. li),000. 

Cladium, genus of Cyperac#"®. consists 
of tropical end tcmpertito idantB which 
are extremely common in AiLstralia, 
i). J/arisc»^, prickly twig-rush, which 
derives its name from the alnmst prickly 
margins, of the leaves, these latter being 
themselves rough, is found In various 
parts of England, besides being abundant 
in j»arts of Scotland. 

Cladocera, or Water-fleas^ form a 
sub-order of branchiopod crustaceans 
characUjrised by having not more than 
six pairs of trunk-legs, 

Cladonia, genus of frutlcose iiolieus, has 
Hov. Brit, species. The shape of Its 
branches gives it the appearance of a 
bimdlo of small worms or of vermicelli. 

V, raninferitia, the reindeer moss, occurs 
frequently on moors, heaths, and mts. 

In Lapland it is the most abundant of all 
plants, and is found chiclly in pine forests, 
covering the soil for miles together: it 
forms the prin. support ()f the reindeer. 

Claim of Right, The: 1. Act passed by 
the Scottish Estates in April 1681), stating 
the offences for which James VII. Ijad 
forfeited the crown, and the terms on 
which it was accordingly offered to 
William of Orange. It enacted that In 
future no papist should rule over Scotland, 
and declared the necessity of frequent 
parliaments. Petition made by a 

majority of the Scottish Oeiieral Assembly 
in 1842 against patronage and sent to the 
Parliament of Westminstor. It stated 
their feelings with regard to the relation 
of the State to the Church. The terms of 
the petition were not granted by the gov., 
and, accordingly, in the following year, 
400 ministers sef:eded and formed the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

Clafrac, tn., France, in the dept. Lot-ct- 
(iaronne, sitnat-ed on the r. b. of the R. 
Lot, 18 m. N.W. of Ageii. It was the 
first tn. In S. France tf) declare in favour 
of the Resfonnation through the example 
of the abbot of the Benedictine Abbey, 
who turned to Prot^tantLsin in 1527. 
There is white wine production. Pop. 2300. 

Clalraut, Alexis Claude (1713-65), Fr. 
inatbeinaticlan. He produced at the 
early age of twelve a treatise on four 
curves of the se(*ond order; this, together 
with his Pecherchfa but lea cfmrbes d double 
oourbure (1731), caused him to bo elected 
a member of the academy when nineteen. 

Hie Thioirie de la lunet which gained the 
prlM at 6t, Petersburg Academy, explains 
the lunar apogee. %v|rioh had been omitted 
by Newton. Hte ThioFie de lajlaure de la 
terre (1743) expounds the theorem that the 
voriauon of gravity on the surface of 
the earth, regarded as an elliptic spheroid. 

Is altog^er independent 'o^ the law of 


Clam 

I density. Ho also calculated the peri- 
helion of Halley’s comet. 

I Clairon (Claire Jos^phe L6ris) (1725- 
1803), celebrated Fr. actress, was b. near 
C?ond6 In Haliiaut. After playing In 
prov. tns. and foreign countries, she made 
her debut at the Comedie FraiHaiso in the 
part of Pha'dra. The time of her fame 
was 1743-66; she played many roles and 
excelled in Voltaire’s tragedies. C. wrote 
her own memoirs (1798). There is also a 
life by Edmund de Goncourt, 1900. 

Clairvaux, hamlet in the com. of Vllle- 
Hous-Ia-Fertc, Aube, Franco, about 30 m. 
S.E. of Troyes. It is noted for Its abbey, 
founded In 1 1 1 1 by .^t. Bernard, after 
who.so dcutli it wtis improved and en- 
larged. It was suppressed at the revolu- 
tion. and the building is now used as a 
prison. I’op. 700. 

Clairvoyance, alleged faculty of being 
able to see objects not ordinarily visible 
to Imman e5'es, and from those objects to 
describe events that are taking i>lace at a 
distance. Such a faculty' is said to bo 
due to hypnotic i>o\ver. AVe Psycuical 
RKSKARni. 
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Clam, term ayiplled tf) many Eulamelli- 
hranchiate molliiHcs varying in impor- 
tance in different countries. In Scotland 
the scallops {Pecien) receive this name; 
they arc edible crcaLurcjj w'hich swim by 
flapi)ing the valves of their shells. Ip 
England the very various genera J/aefm 
and 2 Mya are known as Us., l\iya truncata 
being the soft 0. The form largely 
applied in the U.S.A. to se^. specias of 
bivalve molluscs of somowliat the same 
order as the Scotch scallops And the Kng. 
cockle. The name orlginai»s from tlie 
Arm manner In which tlie creature closes 
its shell when alarmed. T^o kinds are 
eaten in the U.S.A., the softr shell C. and 
the hard shell. The latter is sent in great 
quantities to the markets. Tt is eaten 
both raw and In a soup calleq C. chowder 
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5^6 Bpedea are Venus tnercenaria or hard 
O., and Mua arenaria or soft C. C.-«hell 
Is the Enif. name of the bivalve shells 
belonglrti? to the mollnscons geuns 
TtidiK:na. and spe-oially of T. gigos, which 
sonnietlmoH nieasnres 2 ft. across . A pair 
of valves weighing upwards of 500 lb. 
were used as a receptacle for holy water 
in the church of .St. Sulpice, Paris. 

Glamart» com. of France in the S'efne 
dept., 5 in. S.W. of Paris. The chief 
industries are linen manuf. and stone 
quarrying. Pop. 33,800. 

Clameoy, tn. of the dept, of Nidvre, 
France, at confluence of the Yonne and 
Beuvron, 38 m. N.K. of Nevers. lias a 
COUBiderablo trade In llrewooil. Pop. 
6400; arroD., 41,000 

Clan (Glaolic clann, meaning children), 
early form of organisation, of which the 
Highland C. of Scotland was the most 
hi^ily develoi3ed of recent times. The 
Scottish C. was confined to the Llighland 
regions, and was composed of the common 
descendants of the same progenitor. The 
chief, who was usually one of the oldest 
members, represented this common an- 
cestor, and exercised patri.'i.rehal control 
over the clansmen. The name of the C. 
was freoueutly eornposed of that of the 
founder, with thr* ml ':ir,n of Mac (rneau- 
ing ‘son of’); thus we have the C. Mac- 
Donald, the C. MaoT’horson. and similar 
names. Tlieoretlcallv speaking, every 
Scotsman named MacDonald was a 
desccmlant of the original Donald, and 
brother to every other Mael.)onal<l. 'Pho 
chief of a C. thus ruled by the right of 
primogeniture, and was reverenced and 
oboyod by Ida olanarncn. Each C. In 
Scotland occupleti a separate portion of 
ter., and not infrequently bitter rivalry 
exiHte<l between the neigh bmirfng ('s. 
The near relations of the chief were 
generally In the position of sub-chiefs, 
ai]^ exerrised some authority , this w'aa not 
very well defined, and any distnitea which 
arose in consequence were referred to a 
PounoiJ of the O. in the Inter years of 
the Cb. the Scottish (lov. made It a rule 
that -every should supply at court a 
representative of rank to give security for 
their good behaviour. Should a C. refuse 
to do do, they wore termed a ‘broken C.,’ 
and wore prnserihed and in a stale of 
Outlawry. The MactSregor C. waa a 
Potable example of such, holding their 
lauds for long by the coir or glaive, or 
rferht of sword. The memliors of this O. 
wno Wished to earn their living in the 
towla.iids wer<» obliged to alter their name. 
Which accounts for the variations found, 
such as (Jregor, Gregory, and Grierson. 

old Sects Acts always s^ak of the Cs. 
la terms of opprobrium. The rehelJions 
17 1.^ and 174.5 were the means of 
Inducing the Brit. Gov. to break up the 
CS. Hereditary jurlsdiotion was ac- 
cordingly abolished, the people wore 
disarmed and forced to cense wearing 
Uiefr notional costume, and at the present 
time few traces of the C. remain save In 
the persons of chiefs officially recognised 
jftS such by tlie Inheritance of ancestral 
«riDS, and in the O. associations founded 
on sentlmont. 


Clan Line, Eng. steamship line. It 
started business in 1878, when steamers 
sailed fortntgtitly from Glasgow and 
Liverpool to Bombay and Karachi. 
Since then the company ha.s extended its 
calling stations to all parts of the world. 
The company owns fifty steamships 
totalling over 200,000 gross tons. The 
C. L. controls the Brit, and S. Amer. 
.Steam Na%igation Co., and the Scottish 
Shire Ijlne. 

Clan-na-Gael, name of a secret society 
formed by Irish Fenians In the U.S.A. 
about 188,3. Its object was to force the 
Brit. Gov. into giving Ireland home rule. 
The memberH of this society believed that 
the only way in which they could achieve 
their end was to terrorise the Parliament, 
08 well as the public. I'he headquarters 
of (he society was Chicago, but It had 
agents in England and Ireland, who were 
responsible for the asswjasinatlons and the 
dynamite outrages of 1883. 

Glanvowe, Sir Thomas (ft. 1400), was 
a friend of TMuce Hal. Prof. Skeot has 
attributed to him the authorship of The 
Curkiw (tnd the NightingaJe (Written alxiut 
1400-10), a poem which hod long been 
thought, to be by Chaucer. Wordsworth 
mode a modernised version of It ‘from 
f'haucer’ in sixty-eight .‘.tanzas (1801). 

Glanwilliam, tn. 1.35 in. N.P]. of Cape 
Town in a fertile dfst. producing corn and 
oranges. The gov. cedar foreste are near. 
White pop. 350. 

Glapham, two wards (N. and S.) tn 
the nictroT>olitan bor. of Wandsworth 
(q.i\), London. The station styled O. 
Junction docs rot serve C. at all, being 
wholly within the pari. <liv. of Battersea. 
C. Common, a public recreation ground of 
200 ac.. contains three large ponds. 

Glapham Sect, The. Name hist, has given 
to the little coterie of intimate polltice,! 
friends, all humanitarians and all Evan- 
gelicals, most of whom lived in the then 
vil. of C:’. and whose dominant figure was 
Wm. Wllberforce, Next to Wilberforce, 
tlio most iiromineut member of this 
brotherhood of Christian politicians was 
Henry Thornton f 1760-181 5), like WiJ- 
berforco an independent-minded Tor> , 
son of a successful banker who was a 
devoted disciple of the divine John 
Newton, co-author of the Olney Hymns. 
The. lai-ge lofty oval -shaped library, 
designed by the architect Chatham, in 
Thornton’s house was the usual meeting- 
place and club-room of the sect. Wilber- 
for<-e Jived in the house betvi’oen 1792 and 
1707 and for the ensuing ten years in a 
hoiisH.‘, called ‘Broomfield,* the garden of 
w'hleh bordered on Thornton s house. 
Most of the fraternity W'cre rieh. living 
in large roomy hon.ses, but they wft^ro 
all gtmerons givers to the poor. The 
ufltriareh of the coniiuunlty ivhs Granville 
Sharp (1735-1813). a much older wan 
than most of tho others and, relatively, 
too poor for a pari, career. He serins to 
have been the < <>ufldtint and counsaBDr 
of the gixmp. Nejtt in seniority and 
also somewhat apart from the rest, 
w'as Charles Grant (1764*-18‘23). a servaht 
of the fi. India Company and later 
chairman of the company*^ court of 
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directors and M.P. for Inverness-shire. 
He was father of Lord Qlenel^. whose 
notorious colonial policv owed both its 
strength and weakness to its inspiration 
in C. ethics. The rest of the group were 
Zachary Macaulay (1768-1838), father of 
T. B. Macaulay and a well-known 
philanthropist, who played a leading part 
in founding the Brit, colony of Sierra 
Leone for liberated African slaves; James 
Stephen <1758-1832), a barrister of St. 
Kitts, who was early a coadjutor with 
Wilberforce in his abolitionist crusade 
and an M.P. between 1808 and 1815 ; Wm. 
Smith (1756-1832), Whig M.P. for 
Sudbury, Camelford, and Norwich, also 
an enthusiast for the abolition of the 
slave trade: the Hon. Edward Janies 
Eliot (1759-97), member for Liskeard; 
John Venn (1759-1813), the preacher and 
vicar of C. at whose par. church, as the 
tablet there shows, the brethren of the 
sect congrerated for Sunday worship; 
and John Shore (1751-1834), and Lord 
Teignmouth a great friend of 

Warren Hastings and later governor- 
general of India. Among other intiiimtes, 
who did not live at C. but were constant 



the Rev. Thomas (Jiaborne, vicar 
of Yoxall and a lifelong Intimate friend 
of Wilberforce; Thomas Bahington, a 
zealous abolitionist and collaborator with 
Wilberforce; and Thomas CUarksoii (q.v.) 
the anti-slavery agitator, whoso share in 
the abolition of the slave trade and of 
slavery was hardly less than that of 
Wilberforce himself. The fraternity was 
remarkable for its afflnitj'. It not only 
lived for the most part in one vil. ; it had 
one character, one mind, and one way of 
life. They were all what Wilberforce 
meant by *true Christians.' And as If to 
make them still more like a single family, 
many were related by marria^. Thus, 
Thornton’s mother was an aunt of 
Wilberforce. Stephen married Wllbcr- 
fotce^B sister, Gisborne Babington's, 
Dabin^n Macaulay's. *It was doubt- 
less tbis homogeneity that gave the group 
its power in public life. Thej’' might 
differ on party issues ; but on any question 
of religion or philanthropy, above all on 
the tremendous issue of the abolition of 
the slave trade, the voice of the 'Saints' 
in Parliament or in the press was as the 
voice of one man,* fi'es R. and S. Wilber- 
force, of Wilberforce, second ed., 1930 ; 

Sir J. S^tepben, ‘The Clapham Sect' In 
Studies in EcclesieLstical Bwgraphy, 1849; 
J. S. Harford, Recolleclions of Wilberforce, 
1865; J, C. (jolquhoun, William Wilber- 
force, his Friends and his Times, 1866; 
and Sir R. Coupland. Wilberforce, 1945. 

Clapiers, Luo de, see VAUVKNARauE.s, 
Marquis i>e. 

Clapperton, Hugh (1788-1827), Scottish 
explorer, b, in DuznfHesshire, ami running 
awav from ho|ne at the age of thirteen, 
went to Bed* He aroompauled Dr. 
Oudney and Denham on their exploring 
expedition by way of Tripoli and Murzuk 
to Kuks, on I.>ake Chad, which was 
reached in 1822, an^ thence to Sokoto, 
retomlng to England In 1825. The 


results of this expedition had been more 
of an anthropological than a geomapblcal 
nature, so in Aug. 1825 a second expedi- 
tion sot out from the bight of Benin to 
determine the course of the Niger. All 
the members of this expedition perished 
save Richard Lander, C. being the last to 
die, at Changary, near Sokoto. 

Clapton, residential dlst. of N.E. 
London, England, In the bor. of llackncy. 
John Howard, tlie philanthropist was b. 
here. 

Claque (Er. claquer, to clap), body of 
men hired to applaud in theatres, and 
thus ensure the success of a play. Ac- 
cording to Suetonius, the Emperor Nero 
had 5000 paid applaudcrs who attended 
the performances of his plays. From the 
Rom. origin of the custom, the claquers 
are sometimes called ronmins. The C. 
became an openly organised institution 
in Paris towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. The leader, upon whom the 
responsibility rests, la called entrepreneur 
de svccis dramatique, and under him are 
plcureura (w'cepers), bisseurs (who cry 
bis, or encore), and ricurs (laughers), eto. 
The ThOatro Fraiu.ais and the Grand 
Opera, with a few of the leading Parisian 
theatres, have with more or less succ^ess 
abolished the C. from their houses. 

Clare, niaritline eo., Eire, In the prov. 
of ISIunster, situated between Galway Bay 
on the N. and the Shannon estuary on 
the S. C. is the seventh of the Irish cos. ; 
its lengtJi Is 67 in. and the grcat<*st breadth 
43 m., the average breadth being 21 m. 
The surface is very irregular; there are 
mts. in the E., W., and N.W., whilst the 
centre is occupied by an undiilatiiig plain 
which runs from N. to H. The cliief 
ranges of mts. are the Slieve Bough ta 
Mts., which lie partly In Galway, and the 
Slieve Bernagh Mts.; the chief rlvs. are 
the Shannon and the Fergus. Oats, 
potatoes, wheat, and barley arc grown, 
slate and black marble are worked and 
the rearing of sheep and cattle Is largely 
carried on. Limestone, lead, and slate are 
found, and beds of carboniferous lime- 
btono. There are as many os a hundred 
small lakes, and iimny chalybeate springs; 
the salmon fisheries are of importanoo, 
and in the N. are extensive oyster beds. 
The chief tns. of the co. are Ennis, the 
cap., Kilrush, Eniiistimon, and Kiilaioe. 
Until the time of Elizabeth, C. was called 
Thoniond; it derived its present name 
from Tiiornas de Clare, to whom was given 
all the land In the dibt. that he was able to 
conquer. Area, 768,205 oc. ; pop. 9.5,000. 

Clare: 1. Tn. of England In Suffolk, on 
the R. Stour, 12 m. from Bury St. 
Edmunds, on the E. Region of Brit. 
Railways. It has an old cos tie, formerly 
the seat of the carls of C., and an Augus- 
tlnian priory of the tbirtcenth century. 
Pop. 1400. 2. Tn. of S. AiiKtralla In 

Stanley co., chiefly noted for Its vine- 
yards and orchards. Pop. 1600. 

Clare, John (1793-1864), Eng. poet, 
the son of a poor labourer, lie was 6. 
at Helpstone, near Peterborough, and has 
often been called the 'Northainptonsbire 
peasant poet.* At the age of stwen he was 
employed on a farm, and later received a 
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post iia uiHler-srardenor, hut in 1812 he 
ran away and joined the militia. For a 
time he lived with gipsies, then worked 
as a burner on a lime-kiln, but, being 
dismissed, was obUg(3d to seek lor par. 
relief. C. was fond of learning old sojigs, 
end when very young seribbled versos of 
bis own. Uis inspiration came from 
Thomson’s Seasons, and all his poems 
deal with out-of-door life and farm scenes. 
Poems DescrijAive of liural Life and 
Scenery (1820) was well received, and was 
follow'cd in 1821 by The Villayc Minstrel. 
C. was helped by men of inilucnce and 
rank, l»y whom he w'fis received as a 
friend, but to tho end of his life was poor. 
The Shepherd's Calendar (1827), and the 
Rural Mtise (1835), were not so suc- 
cessful, though the latter brought him 
£40 and was praised by Christopher 
North. He d. in the co. asylum, North- 
amptonshire, where lie composed his last 
poem, 1 nrn: yet what I am who cares or 
knows t See biographies V)y F. Martin, 
1805, and J. W. and A. Tibbie, 1932, and 
especially Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare, written by himself and ed. by 
Edmund Blundeii (1930). Tho fullest 
and best collection of O.'s poems is by 
J. W. Tibbie, 193.5. 

Clare, John Fitzgibbon, first Earl of 
(1749-1802), lord chancellor of Ireland. 
He was an antage oWt rif tlrattan, strongly 
opposed Rom. i 'athohciam, and iiminoted 
the Union. lie was raised to tho peerage 
in 1795. 

Clare, St. (1191-1253), founder of the 
order of Poor Clares. She came of a noble 
family of Assisi ; but, through the influence 
of St. Francis, she gave up her wealth and 
her social life. At Ids advice, she founded 
her order, the Franci.scan order for 
women. In 1212. St. C. was canonised 
two years after death by Pope Alexamler 
IV. See P. Robinson (cd. and traus.). 
The Life of St. Clare (ascribed to Thomas 
of Celano), 1910. 

Clare Hall, one of the colleges of the 
Cambridge (Jnlv. It was first founded 
in 1320 as 'Univ. Hall,’ but the building 
was destroyed by Are in 1342. It was 
rebuilt by Kllzaboth do Burgh, countess 
of Clare, who in 1347 foundeu tho now 
college, which was <alled C. H., for tho 
purpose of educating clergy to ttike the 
place of those who had died during tho 
plague, 'rilb present building date.s from 
1638, and tho new chapel was conse- 
crated in 1769. Oiidwortli was mnpstcr of 
C. and among lbs noted fellows have been 
Bishop Latimer and Archbishop Tillotson. 

Clare Island, is. off Mayo, W. coast of 
Ireland, at the mouth of Clow Bay. 
Length, about 4| m.; area, 3946 ac. 
The vil. of Westport stands on Its W. 
coast, and a lighthouse on tho N.W. 
Pop. 600. 

Claremont: 1. Municipality of Cape 
Province, 6i ni. from Capo Town. The 
National Botanical Gardens of S. 
Alrloa in surroundings unsurpassed for 
grandeur are approached from here. 
The municipal gardens contain a famous 
collection of trees. Sir John HerschePs 
observatory formerly stood here. Pop. 
(white) 6000. 2. Tn. In Sullivan co.. 


New Hampshire. U.S.A., on the Sumr 
R. and on the Boston and Maine 
railroad. It manufs. machinery, cotton, 
and woollen goods, paper, shoes, etc. 
Pop. 12,100. 

Claremont Park, royal seat in Surrey, 
belonging to the Epsom div.. 5 m. S.W. 
of Kington. It wtis originally built 
by Sir .folm Vanbrugh in the eighteenth 
century, Hud has since been the residence 
of Lord Ciive, Louis i^hillppe of France 
id. 18.>0), Princess (Jharlotto of Wales 
id. 1817), and in 1882 it became, the 
proj)crty of Queen Victoria. 

Clarence, Eng. ducal title, sometimes 
conferred on a younger member of the 
royal lamUy. It was first held by 
Lionel (1338-08), tho third son of Edward 
III., in 1362, on tho occasion of bis 
marriage with Elizabeth do Burgh. 
Other notable dukes of O. are Thomas 
(1389-1421), stHmnd son of Henry IV., 
who d. at tlio battle of Beaug6; George 
(1449-78), l>rother of Edward I\r., who 
d. in the Tower; William IV. (1765-1837), 
previous to his accession; and Albert 
Victor Christian Edward (1864-92), 
the eldest son of King Edward VII. 

Clarenceux, or Clarencieux, Eng. heral- 
dic oflicer, being tho first of the two 
prov. kings-of-arms. His jurisdiction 
lies over Ehgland S. of the Trent, and it Is 
his function to Inspect the arms of all 
those who live within his prov. He may 
also grant arms with the sanction of the 
earl marshal. 



LORI) CIA RENDON 


Clarendon, Edward Hyde, flrst Earl ol 
(1609-74), statesman and historian, 
was a prominent figure in the reigns of 
the two Charleses, I n the T jong Parliament 
ho gave valuable support to the cause of 
the king. Ho assisted in tho Impeach- 
ment of Strafford, and vigorously opposed 
measures d^'<iigned to limit the monai*oh's 
authority. %vith Falkland and Cole- 
peper he formed what was for all practical 
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pucposea the king’s advisory council, house was erected for it by Sir John 
but Charles I., deterinlued to go his own Vanbrugh a IJbtlo to the N. of the theatre 
way. and knowing the triumvirate would and flanking Broad Street. The name 
not approve, did not inform it of his came 6*010 the funds being provided by 
inj^ntion to arrest the live members. Lord Clarendon's History oj the Rebellion^ 
After the death of Charles I. C. beoanie the porpetuai copyright of which was 
one of the prin. advisers of Charles II.. given to Oxford Univ. by his son. This 
and went with him into exile. At the oiiilding was appropriated for use as a 
Restoration he was created Baron Hyde, museum and lecture rooms, and the 
and in the following year earl of C. He present Oxford proinlsos of the press in 
was appointed lord ohancellur in 1658, and vValton Street were erected by Bloro and 
^e appointraent was couflrmed when the Robertson In 1825-80, All the sub- 
king came into his own. His Importance sidiary processes of book production, In- 
vvas enhanced by the marriage of liis eluding type-founding and stereotyping^ 
daughter Anno to the duke of VTork, arc done by the firm on Its own premises^ 
heiri-protiumptive to the throne. As a while paper is supplied by the univ. mills 
leister he was unpopular, and in 1667 at Wolvercote. The C. P. carries ou/t 
he fell from his high estate, the victim of a within its own walls the whole process of 
court <^bal. In the same year he was tho production of Bibles, of wlilch it has 
impeachea. but though the Lords did not the right by royal patent. Together with 
convict him, he wont abroad, where ho the Cambridge Univ. Press, it purchased 
reamed during the rest of Uls life, the entire copyright of tho R. V, (1881- 
There he iinishod his History of f/ie 1885), and the Oxford Ptoss alone sold 
which was pub. posthumously over a million copies of tho N.T. on tl*© 
(1702-4). There are biogitiphies by day of publication. By on Act of 
Lister, 1837-38; Sir C. 11. Firth, Parliament (15 George III,, chapter liii.), 
1909; and Sir H. Cralk, 1911. the press has tho perpetual copyright 

*^®*'**®’** George William Frederick of all works belonging to it, an»l later 
yuiieiis. fourth Earl of (1800-70), Eng. given or bo(iuuathod to it, provided euoh 
•^^tesman ami diplomatist. Ambas. to are iirintod on tho univ. presses. Tt)i 8 
Madrid in 1833, but returned to Kngtand was coiiftruied by the Copyright Act 
on the death of his uncle (1838), when ho (5 and 6 Victoria, chapter xlv). 
sueweded to the title. In 1840 ho was Glarens, vil. of Switzerland in the 
made lord privy seal in .Melbourne's canton of Vaud, on lake of Geneva, 31 m. 
lulnistry, and became chancellor of tho from Vovoy. It has a mild, pleasant 
duchy of Lancaster. In 1847 ho was lord* cUinate in winter, and is therefore much 
lieutenant of Ireland, and displayed rare frequented by iiersons Huflering frofu 
tact in quieting the Smith O’Brien tubercular troubles. Altifudo 1245 ft. 
^tators. Consent bis life in P. M. With other vlls. It forms tho dist. of Mon- 
Thornton’s h'oreiun Secretaries of the treiix, which has a pop. of about 1 . 5 , 000 . 
XineUenth Century, vol. Hi., 1881-82; Claret, name used in Kiiglaiid to denote 
f^od Sir U. Mcucwcll, The Life and Letters In general the red winos of Hor<ieaux. 

Fourth Earl of Clarendon, 1913. Bordeaux wirias are produced in Mie proy-. 
Oarendon, Constitutions of, w'ore laws, of Gironde, one of the best known cominifi 
passed in 1161 by a council of bishops and from IVIddoc. Otlicr celebrated clareta 
barons, at tho hunting-lodge of C,, near come from tho vineyards of ChAteau 
^Salisbury, by means of which Henry II. Latite, Chateau Margaux, aud Haut*- 
was enabled to check tho power of the Brion. In France the word clairet was 
poM in England. The constitutions were applied to light-coloured red and yollpw 
Hixioon In number, the chief enactments wines to dlstiDguisii them from i»ma 
being that titles to eecles. estates and tho rouges and vins olancs. Tho word C. la 
election of church dignitaries lay within not known in that country. See Wins. 
the ppov. of the Grown ; that no beneflc*cd Claretie, Jules (prom'rlv Aradns Arnajud^ 
clergyman might leave the country (1840-1913), Fr. novelist, playwright, 
without the king’s consent; and that no and journalist, b. at Llnijoges, HauM 
apiieal. to Rome could b© presented with- Vienne. Ho acted as war corrospondenfcr 
out the consent of tho curia regis. Pope during the Franco-Prussian war; dramafic 
Alexander III. refused to ratify tho con- critic to L'Opinion NaiUmale, 1807 ; and 
stitutions, and the quarrel which resulted had. grejit iiifluonc© os a political wrif/cr. 
between Henry and Bccket led to the Ilis plays of th© revolution — Les Mns-, 
murder of the latter. cadnis (1874); Lr Rigiment de Champagne 

Clarendon Park, formerly a royal forest (1877); Lcs Mirabeau (1879)— wore ox- 
of England, in Wiltshire, 2J rn. from tremcly popular. His novels Uxclttdo 
S^allshury. The remains of tho royal L\4ssas$in (1866); Madeleifie Herfiie 
hunting seat, where Henry IT.’s council (1868); Lc Train 17 (1877); MonaUHv 
enacted the constitutions of Clarendon fe A/im'sfrs (1882); Le Priftc^ Zi7aA (1884),; 
(1164), may still bo seen. and L'Accusnteur. He aSso wrote oxten- 

Clarendon Press, foemor name of tho sivejy on historical sublets: Ciwq ems 
press of the univ. of Oxford. It has been apr^s (1877); Les Pru%siens chee me 
known since 1830 os the Oxford Univ. (1872); La Vie d Paris (|896). A cowi- 
Piress, and to now largely a commercial plote ed. of his works was tnib. 1897-1904, 
Arm, in which tif© delegates of the univ. Clarges, Sir Thomas id. 1605), was a. 
have a, considerable loiluence. It was* c^litiolaDk He was first Id the service of 
founded in 167 2t and had its first home ip. Richard CromwelL and then became a. 
the upper part of the Sheldonian theatre supporter of Monk in hla plans, for tho 
at Oxxosd. In a, new printing, restoration of Chark^ IL 
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Claris 


Clartb«l« mcndotiTm of Mri. Cbarlott* 
Alington Barnard (1830-<69), bdllad- 
writer. She was b. In London, and be- 
came a mipll of Madame Parepa and 
fcJlfimo!* Mario. She wpoto matiy sonjo^s 
and ballads that were very popular, such 
ns Come hack to Krin. These were pub. in 
vol. form ns Fireside Thoughts^ liallada, 
etc. (1865), and Thoughts, Verses, and 
Songs (1877). 

Clarifloation, process of reflninj? a liquid 
by separating or removing the substances 
which make it tiipl)i(l. This can be done 
by straining through a sieve; by using a 
centrifugal or circular vcn^jsel, with a small 
outlet in the centre, which, when revolved 
at a high speed, will clear the liquid by 
lifting the T>ftrticlcs of foreign matter to 
the surface; and by adding to the liquid 
gelatine, white of eggs, bullocks* blood, etc. 

Clarichord, sec CLAVicritmD. 

Glarimontlum, see also Clkiimoxt- 
Frriianp. 

Clarinet (It. dnrinetto, from Lat. rlnrus, 
<‘lcaT), mnsic'-al instnmient akin to the 
clarion (q.v.). It is 
snr>pf»fied to have beon 
first ma<lo after 1680 
by Johann (Jhrist-o- 
l»hcr Den lie r of 
Nuremberg, w'lio 
probably developed it 
of the chabimcau 
or shawm, a wind in- 
strument of tlu* oboe 
type but of a primi- 
tive kind -- tlic word 
chain mean is still used 
to define the lowest 
part of tlie coimums 
of the i\ The <\ 
coiwista <^scnti4illv of 
a mouthpiece fur- 
nished with a single 
beating reed-- i.c. a 
rei’d wliieh vlbratejs 
against an air -slot 
in ihe mouthpiece — 
a e vl i ndrieal tube 
ending in a bell, and 
p r o V i d e d wit h 
cMgliteen ojicninga in 
t t)c side, half rif which 
art' closed by the 
fingers and half by 
fb(' keys. The rood 
i« noido from a thin 
slip <if a Sp. reed 
{Ariniela satira) and 
N kept in place 
<.1>AH1NKT on a flattened table 

liA means of a. liga- 
tuirc. Since the reed at one cuid of the 
tube sorvOH to elrwo it at that end, the 
pipe acts as a ‘stopped’ one, sounding an 
oelbave lower than an open one. wlileh 
cfgplalns why tlic pitch «)f the O. differs 
from that of the flute. In orchestral 
muBle two instruments are employed, 
namely A pitch and 11b — the O pitch 
instrument, to be observed in the scores of 
'classical* composi'Ts, is now obsolete. 
In mllttwry bands, the Os. used are Bb 
and Iffib* TT-io C. was n common instni* 
ment in the church orchestras of this 
coitiTtn' in the late elghtA»enth and ^rly 



nineteenth centuries. Some notable 
orchestras evidently did not use Cs. until 
towards the close of the olghtoeoth 
century, e.g. the Vlennc.S8 coifrt orchestra, 
and it is to Mozart*8 fondness for the 
instrument that is owed the earliest 
notably artistic treatment of it. His 
symphony In Eb major exornpllfles his 
love of the 'instrument, Weber also 
showed great fondness for the C. and after 
that time two Cs. of the normal size 
became a sine gi/a non of every orchestra. 
Other great exponents of the C. are 
Hrahms, Heethoven, Mendelssohn, Spohr, 
and Seimbert. There are various other 
instruments of the C. family: high Eb, 
which is pitched a perfect fourth above the 
Hb instrument; the alto C. in Eb and 
F, a military band Instrument now snper- 
sedeil by the saxophone; and the basset 
horn. This latter, which in appearance is 
like the bass C., is in fact a tenor instru- 
ment, Its pitch being an octave lower than 
that of the obsolete C. of C pitch. 

Clarion: 1. A shrill -sounding trumpet, 
not now in nso, forrncriy employed os a 
signal. to arms. 2. An organ stop, having 
pipes with reeds, wlilch give a piercing 
sound like that of a ('. 3. A bearing 

much in use in early Eng. heraldry. 

Clark, Charles Heber, see Adklf.r, Max. 

Clark, Edwin Charles (1835-1917). Eng. 
barrister, w'as 6. near Shrewsbury, and 
graduated at Trinity College, (^arnhrldge, 
of which he bce.ame fellow. Subsequently 
he was appointed regins prof, of oivll 
law at (^’ambriflgc. Author of Farlg 
Roman Law: Regal Period (187 ‘2), 
An Analysis of Criminal LiaJbihty (1880); 
Practical Jurisprudence (1883); Cam- 
bridge Leqai Studies (1888); tlislory of 
Roman Privnf: Law, vol. i. (1906). 

Clark, Francis Edward (1851-1927), 
Ainer. clergyman (originally surnamed 
Symme.s), b. at Aylmer in Quebec, 
(’anuda. He l)eraino pastor of a Con- 
gregational church at Portland, Maine, in 
1876. where he founded (1881) the Vouiig 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour. 
He was editor (later honorary editor) of 
the Chnshati Endeavour JVorld from 1886 
until his dtHith, and president of tlu- 
United Society (1887-1909). He travelled 
round the world live times, and wrote 
many hooks, including Our Jonniejj 
around the Il-'orW (1901) and IVorld-wide 
Christian EndeoTMUr (1906). See atscj 
Clin TKTIA N En t>k AVOT ’K. 

Clark, George Rogers (17.'»2-1818). 
Anier. frontier general, b. in .Mbenuirle 
CO.. Virginia; educated at a common 
.school. Exjilorcd tJie region W. of the 
Alleghanies in 177'2', practi.sod as a smr- 
veyor; engatTcd in nirmj’ encounters with 
the Indians on the Oiiio U. in ' Dunmore's 
war.’ Removed bi Kentucky (then a 
mere dist.) in 1776 and became one of its 
delegates to the Virginia legislature. In 
the WOT of Independence he defeated 
Lt. -Governor Henry Hiunilton, 1779, 
at Fort Sackvllle; for this and slmildj 
pcrvlccs C. received a grant of land frotn 
the TT.S. G<*v. He took part In the Fr. 
operations ^lnat Spain in tlm Mississippi 
valley. He d. In poverty near Loulsrille, 
Kentucky. 
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Clark, John Bates (1847-1938). Amcr. 
economist, 6. at Provldenoo, Rhode Is. 
He studied at the uuivs. of Heidel- 
berg: and Zilrich, and was appointed 
prof, of political economy and hist, at 
Columbia Univ. in 1895. Works: The 
Philosophy of Wealth (1885); Capital and 
Us Earnivgs (1888); Wages (1889); The 
Control of T'rusts (1901): Distribution 

of Wealth (1901); The Problem of Mono- 
poly (1904); Essentials of Economic 
Theory (1907); The Modem Distributive 
Process^ >vith P\ H. Giddingrs, 1909; 
Control of Trusts, enlargrcd cd., with J. M. 
Clark (1912). 

Clark, Josiah Latimer (1822-98), Eng:, 
electrician and engineer, b. at Great 
Marlow, Iluckinghiimshire. He took a 
junior position on the construction of the 
Britannia tubular bridge, after w'hich he 
became assistant engineer to the Electric 
Telegraph Company, with whom he 
remained till 1870. Ho worked out the 
sj'stem of enclosing underground wires by 
means of gutta-x)orcha coating, of sending 
messages by the pneumatic tube, and 
invented the double-ctip invert insulator 
and the G. cell. He also made investi- 
gations with re^rd to submarine cables 
and invented C. s compound, a mixture of 
ifcsphalt, hemp, and silica, with which such 
t'ables are now covered. The practice 
now In use of stamping telegrams and of 
registering abbreviations for cablegrams 
originated from a suggestion by C. Ho 
pub. sev. works, including Electrical 
Tables and FormuliB (1871), and a 
Dictionary of Metric and Other Useful 
Measures (1891). 

Clark, William Tierney (1783-1852). 
Eng. civil engineer, b. in Bristol. Ho 
became chief engineer to the W. Middlesex 
Waterworks, and constructed the Thames 
and Medway Canal, the Hammersmith 
suspension bridge (1824-27), and tlie sus- 
pension bridge over the Danube at Buda- 
pest (1839-49). 

Clarke, Adam (1762-1832), Wesleyan 
Methodist preacher, If. co. Londonderry. 
He brought out n fiibliogravhical Dic- 
donary (1802-6) In eight vols., but bis 
chief work was a Commentary on the Bible 
(8 vols.) (1810-26). He also wrote 
Memoirs of the Wesley Family (1823), 
His biography, entitled Account of the 
Infancy, Religious and Literary Lif€ of 
Adam Clarke (1833), is in 3 vols., tlio first 
being autobiographical (religious life) and 
the other two by his daughter. Consult 
also the life written by Etheridge, 1858. 

Clarke, Charles Cowden (1787 - 1877), 
Eng. author, and an intimate friend of the 
Shelley group. Ilia lectures on Shake- 
speare, delivered in London during the 
years 1834-54, made him famous. His 
wife Mary, daughter of V. Novello, 
musician, complied a complete Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare (1844-45). Joint 
productions of the husband and wife 
inolnded an annotated ed. of Shakespeare 
(1869) ; The ShaJa^eare Key, unlocking the 
Treasures of his^tyle (1879); and Recol- 
tecilons of Writers (1873). Charles Cowden 
C. also pub. Tales from Chaucer in Prose 
(1833): and Shakespeare Characters, chiefs 
those Subordinate (1803J. See M. V. C. 


Clarke, Centennial Biographic Sketch of 
Charles Cowden Clarke, 1887; and R. I). 
Attlck, The Cowden Clarkes, 1949. 

Clarke, Edward Daniel (1769-1822). 
Eng. traveller and mineralogist, h. at Wil- 
lingdon, Sussex. After having graduated 
at Cambridge (1790), he accompanied 
Cripps on n tour tlirough Europe, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor (1799-1802), from which 
he brought back the colossal statue of the 
Elcusinian Ceres, now in the Fltzwdlllain 
Museum. He was appointed prof, of 
mineralogy at Cambridge in 1808. Ho 
I pub. his 2'ravels in Various Countries of 
I Europe, Asia, Africa (1810-23); Greek 
Marbles brought from the Shores of the 
I Euxine Archipelago and Mediterranean 
1(1809). -S'ee W. Otter, Edward Danitl 
\ Clarke: Life and Remains, 1825. 

Clarke, Sir Edward George (1811-1931), 
Eng. barrister, eldest son of J. G, C., 
a London jeweller. Educated at College 
House, Edmonton; City Commercial 
School; City of London (/ollcge; King’s 
College evening classes. Ho was a writer 
in the India OTlicc, 1859-00, and Tancred 
law student, 1861, and was called to the 
Bar three years later. He sat in Parlia- 
ment, representing Southwark (1880), 
Plymouth (1880-1900), and City of 
liondon (Jan.-Juno 1906). In 1886, 
during Lord Salisbury’s ministry, W'as 
appointed solicitor-general and kiiiglitcd. 
The chief cases that ho was conuwtiMl 
Willi in his legal career were tlie J^engo 
case (1877), the Bartlett (‘ase (1880), the 
Baccarat e^iso (1891), an«l the .lameson 
case (1890). lie disagreed with his party 
over S. Africa in 1899, and over TariiY 
Reform in 190.3. Ho was made a Privy 
Councillor in 1908, and retired from the 
Bar, 1914. D. suddenly April 26, 
1931. His pubs, include a Treatise on 
the Law of Extradition (1866) (4th ed. 
1903); J*ublic Speeches (1888-90 and 
1890-1900); Seleclm Sreeches (1908); 
Easy Shorthand (1907); The Story of my 
Life (1918); Benjamin Durradi, the 
Romance of a Great Career (1926). 

Clarke, Sir George Sydenham, see 
SyoExiiAM or Combe, Lokd. 

Clarke, James Freeman (1810-88). 
Ainer. Unitarian minister, b. In Hanover, 
Now Hampshire, U.S.A. Ho graduated 
at Harvard. 1829, and at the Cambridge 
Divinity School, 1833. He took part in 
the founding of the Unitarian Church of 
Disciples In Boston (1841), to which ho 
acted tis pastor (1841-50 and 1853-88). 
Ho was appointed prof, of natural religion 
and Christian doctrine (1867-71) and 
lecturer on othnio religions (1807-77) In 
Harvard Unlv. O. was a keen advocate 
of the anti -slavery cause, and a volu- 
minous writer. Uls works Include Cam- 
paign of 1HI2 (1848); Weven Weeks in 
Europe (1852); The Chri^ian Doctrine of 
Forgiveness of Sin (1852): Orthodoxy 
(1866); Steps of Belief (1870); Ten Great 
Religions (1871-83); Self^CuUure (1882): 
The Ideas of the Apostle Paul translated 
into their Modem Kquivalenta (1884); 
Manual of Unitarian Beli^ (1884); Anti- 
Slavery Days (1884): and Vexed Questions 
0886). See his Autobiography, Diary, and 
Correspondence, ed. by E. ic. Ilale, 1891. 
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Clarke, Marcus Andrew Hislop (1840- 
1881), Australian wiitor, b. at Kensington, 
London. He emigrated to Victoria at the 
age of eighteen, and entered upon a 
Jonrnali.stle career, writing under the 
pseudonym I*eripatctic Vhilosopher. Ills 
best work is a novel on the crncltieH of 
the life in a prison settleinent, For the 
Terra of his Natural Life, pub. in 1874. 
Among ids otlier works are Ixino Odds 
(1KG9); Holiday Peak (1873); Und History 
of the Continent of Australia, 17H7-IH70 
(1877). 

Clarke, Mary Victoria Cowden (1809-08), 
wife of Charles Cowden C., was a pupil 
and a friend of Mary Lamb. In addition 
to tlio works written with lior husiiand, 
blic pub. The Complete Concordance to 
Shakespeare (1844-45); The Girlhood 
iif Shakespeare's Heroines (18.50); The 
Iron Cousin (1854); World-noted IFomen 
(1858); a biography of her liushand (1887); 
and My Lony Life (1896). 

Clarke, Samuel (1675-1729), Eng. divine 
ami T)liilosopher, b. in Ncjrwich. lie could 
not agree with thci theories of Desicartes 
in vogue at the time, and accordingly 
liccaine a follower of his friend Newton. 
In 1706 Queen Anno cliose him tus her 
(liaidain, and in 1709 appointed him to 
tlio rcctijry of Hi. James, Westminster. 
His treatise The Scripture Doctrine of the 
Trimly (1712' io * ho stated that 
tlio do<;trliio of tlio Trinity was not held 
liy tlio onrlv (Tiurch, was crmsidcred semi- 
Ana n, and C. was brouglit before Con- 
vocation. Ills famous discussion with 
I.eibnltz as to the relation of time and 
sfiaco to Cod Avas undertaken i»y request 
of the Princess of Wahs, and tlie papers 
were puh. in 1717. C. delivered the 
lijfyle lectures in 1704- 5, choosing for his 
subject The Being and Attributes of God. 
C. won a very high rermtation na a philO' 
soplier and in the spliero of metniihysics 
was regarded as second only to liocko. 
Other essays of his to bo noted are A 
Discourse concerning the Unalterable 
Obligations of Natural Religion (1708); 
and n Philosophical Inquiry concerning 
Unman Liberty (1715). Consult his life 
by U. Iloailiy, prefl.xcd to the collected 
ed. of his Avorks. 1738-42; and tlio 
Historical Memoirs by W. Whiston. 1730; 
also Sir Loslic Stephen, History of English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 1876. 

Clarke, William Branwhite (1798-1878), 
Kng. geologist, b. at K. Hergholt, SiiiTolk. 
In 1840 he went out to Australia and 
became vicar of a church in Willoughby, 
New S. Wales, 1847-70. C. had pre- 
viously made many gcoiojrical Investi- 
gations otf the Continent of Europe. Ho 
discovered gold in AuHtralla in 1841, tin 
in 1849, and diamonds in 1859. lie 
carried on valuable Investigations, and 
obtained the Murchison medal from the 
Royal Goograpliloal Society in 1877. He 
wrote Remarks on the Sedimentary 
ForrnaHons of New South Wales (1878), 
and many other sclentldo papers. 

Clarksburg, city Jn W. Virginia, heart 
of bituminous coal region, natural 
factory for making toy marbles, glass 
faoterles. r^. 30,600. 

Clarkson^ Thomas (1760-1846), Eng. 


anti-slavery agitator, b. in Wisbech, 
Cambridgeshire. In 1785 he won a prize 
for his Lat. essay, Anne ticeat invites in 
servitutem dare? of which his Kng. trans. 
(1786) had a very large sale. From 
this time he worked with ceaseless energy 
to bring about the abolition of African 
slavery by speaking in the chief tns. of 
England and in Paris, and liy issuing 
numerous pamphlets on the subject. In 
1807 the Dill for the abolition of the slave 
trade became law, on wliich occasion 
Wordsworth AVTote his sonnet, Clarkson, 
it was an obslincde hill to climb, and in 1808 
C. himself pub. The llistory of the Rise, 
Progress, and Accomplishment of the 
Abolition of the African Slave Trade. Ho 
was active in founding an Anti -Slavery 
Society (1823), tho object of Avhich — to 
suppress slavery in the W. Indies — AA^as 
accomplished by the passing of the 
Emancipation Bill in 1833. Jn his latter 
years ho founded institutions for sailors 
at seaports, and did much pbllantliropical 
work. His oasays include On the Slavery 
and Commerce of the Human Species 
(his trans. of the Lat. essay mentioned 
above, 1785) and The Cries of Africa to the 
Inhabitants of Europe (1822). He also 
Avrote Memoirs of the I^rivaie and Public 
Life of IVilliam Penn (1813). See T. Tay- 
lor, Biographical Sketch of Thomas 
Clarkson, 1839; T. Elmes, Life of Thomas 
Clarkson, 1876; and E. L. Griggs, Thomas 
Clarkson, the Friend of Slaves, 1936. See 
also Clapiia.m Skot. 

Clarksville, city in Tennessee, U.S.A., 
cap. of Montgomery co., 10 m. N.W'. of 
Nashville, Is a railway centre and lias an 
Imiiortant trade in tobacco and a snulT 
factory. Pop. 11,800, of whom 41 per 
cent are uegr^.es. 

Clarus Mons, sec under Clkkmont- 
Ferrand. 

Classical Association, The, founded in 
London, Dec. 1903, partly an outcome of 
tlio numerous controversies over classical 
education and in particular over com- 
pulsory Gk. at the uni vs., Avhlcli starte*! 
as early as 1867 in Essays on a Liberal 
Education. Tho as.sociation aims at pro- 
moting tho development and well-lieing 
of classical studies by every possible 
means, including free dlsiussion of 
methods and friendly Intorcoiu*se between 
all Interested In tho subject. It took up 
the reformed Lat. pronunciation (first 
proposed 1871) in 1904-5. The liead- 
quarters of tho association arc at West- 
field College, Unlv. of London, N.W.3. 
The chief publications are Proceedings of 
the Classical Association, and The Year's 
Work ill Classical Studies. 

Classics, The (through Fr. classique 
from Lat. classicus). The word classic 
AA'aa first used in its present sense by 
Gelliiis, who contrasts a classicus scriptor 
with one- who is irroletarius. The Rom. 
leople were divMcd by Servlus Tullius 
nto five classes, tlie loAvcst class being 
called prolelariiis. The adjective classi- 
cus, from classis, literally belongiDg to a 
class, by tratisferonce meant belonfring to 
the first or h'^hest class. A olassie writer 
Is. therefore, one who belongs to the first 
class. A book is also called a olassio It it 
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is of such a standard that it may bo is the Lexicon Plauttnnm, recently com- 

f 'laoed among the highest class of books, ploted by G. Lodge. The Loeb Library 
t is thus defined by Lowell, in Among of classical authors, text and trans. was 
my Books: *A classic is properly a book initiated in the li.S.A., and additions 
which maintains Itself by virtue of that are made to It each year. The twentieth 
happy coalesc'euce of matter and stylo.* century saw the be^nning of the popii- 
Thns oveiy country is said to have a larlsation of the C. in cheap eds., of which 
classical period in its literature — that is, a Everyman's Library {q,v.) is the most 
particularly fertile period when there is comprehensive. 

a great output of books in which iTnaglna- Classifloatlon (Lat. cUissis, a class), name 
Won, thought, and stylo are perfectly given to tlio process whereby a number of 
blended. The so-called classical period obiects which are alike In one or more 
of Kng. literature, however, is not licr respects nre collected under a common 
most flourishing period, but the period of name. Systematic O. is essential to any 
Dry den and Pope, when it was the science ; artificial C. is the name given to a 
fushion of i ho day to adhere strictly to tiie collection of facts for some special purpose, 
nile^ and models laid down by the writers such ns statistics of various kinds. Each 
of anct. (Jroece and Rome. For, as Gk. science has its own system of C., but the 


and Korn literature had long been 
regarded as affonllng perfect examrdes in 
every form of witing, the word classic was 
applied in particular to works of Gk. and 
and Rom. a\i(hors. Tfio term the C. 
is. therefore, applied to Gk. and Rom. 
literature, and is often applie<l to the 
languages themselves. Thus, the (diraso 
‘the study of the classier’ does not merely 
mean the study of anct. classical litera- 
ture, but inriudes the study of the 
^ammar and construction of the Gk. and 
Lat. languages. Modern classical scholar- 
ship begins with the Renaiswiiice, al- 
though much work on Ok. literature had 
already been done by the scholars of 
Alexandria, who in the third century n.r. 
classified the texts that were then extant. 
After the Renal ssanco scholarship was 
naturally intent on going over the newly 
discovered treasures of classical litoKiture. 
The printing of the C. in Italy in the 
sixteenth century — which was an event 
in itself — made cLtssical study an integral 
part of the humanistic .educu,tion, advo- 
<»ited bj' such a man as Erasinii-s. The 
founder of historical criticism was the 
younger Scallger (1,540-1609), who was 
also an adept at textual emendation, and 
his methods were Inher-lted by the two 
great Eng. scholars of the eighteenth 
century, Bentley and Person. In the 
nineteenth century scholarship In the 
hand.s at the Oer. scholars was mostly 
devoted to the editing and collating of 
the classical texts, while in England the 
Porsonlan tradition passed from ('ain- 
brldgc to Oxford in the person of KImsicy 
(177.^-182.5). In Victorian England 
scholarship was marked by Jchb’s ed. of 
Sophocles and Miinro's cd. of Lurretins, 
Jowett’s translation of Plato, Thirlwall’s 
and Grote's History and Liddell and 
Scott's Lexicon. In the i\S.A. during 
the nineteenth century classical studies 
became of increasing importance, repre- 
sented at Harvard by the Lat. scholar 
Lane, and at Yale by the Gk, scholar 
Seyraonr. An Amor, school was founded 
at Athens In 1881 and a Brit, school two 
vears later. Since then archceology has 
been a stimulus to modern scholarship, 
whJcb in recent ;<|r©ar8 has been af*tlveiy 
fostered by societies both in England and 
America, and this hi f^te of the fact that 
the value at a classicar education has been 
called In queatlon. The most monu- 
mental work of any stnglo Amer. scholar 


problem which has engaged tiie minds of 
scientists and philosophers from very 
early times Is that of the relation of 
.sciences to each other — that Is, tho C. of 
acicuces a,s a whole. Of the many 
attempts made in this direction, those of 
Bacon, Comte, and Spencer may be 
briefly outlinea os being representative 
of various views. Bac‘on’8 C. was based 
on a Rublective criterion of the various 
faculties which are eoncorned in the study 
of different sciences. Hist. Is, according 
to this theory, the science of memory, 
philosophy that of reason, etc. Comte’s 
C. was ba.sed on an objective criterion; all 
sciences pass through three stages, accord- 
ing to him — theological, metaphysical, 
and positive. Of the positive sciences 
mathematics is the lowest, sociology tho 
highest. Spencer classified sciences under 
three hearls, a.s abstract, such os logic, 
etc.: abstract couci'Cte, such as physics, 
mecnani<'8, etc.; and as concrete, such as 
astronomy, sociology^ etc. It is obvious 
that no system of O. can be regarded os 
perfect, as a preeoiK'civcd theory inspired 
them. For different Rystems of see, 
in addition to tho writers named above, 
Aristotle, Plato, Hobbes, Bcntham, 
Wnndt, etc. 

Classification, Library, see Cataloques 
A xn C’ATAhOaUIKG. 

Clathropteris, genus of foagll ferns, 
founded by Brongniart. The typical 
specimen, C\ menisvnideR, occurs in tho 
mcHozoic sandstone of II or in Scania. 

Claude, Jean (1019-87), V'r. Protestant 
preacher and controversialist, was partor 
fit Cha Teuton n6fifi-85), hut, on the 
revocation of tho Etlict of Nantes by 
Louis XIV.^ was obliged to seek refuge 
in Holland. Ills works include ly^fcnse 
dc la reformation (4 vols.) (1671); lUponse 
d la conference de liossuet ( 168 U. 

Claude of Lorraine (lfi(f()-82), properly 
called Claude QelMe, Fr. landscape painter, 
ft. at Chnmagno, in Lonraino. Being left 
an orphan at the nge of twelve, ho went 
to live with an elder bibther, a wood- 
carver at Freiburg, and when still b boy 
travelled In ItAly. At RAmc ho rcoolvoa 
employment in artists’ audios, and waft 
fortunate in coming tindir the notice of 
Agostino Tassi, the landscape painter, 
who gave lilm lessons. Re may also have 
fTtudied under Oodfrov Woals at Naploe, 
and finally settled in Home in 1627. 
Not long after ho attracted the attetftlon 
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of Cardinal Bontivogrlio, who procured 
him an Introduction to Pop© Urban VIII., 
and a conimiBsion for two paintlngH*. 
‘La F6te Villagfeolse,' and ‘Uu Port do 
mer an sololl couchant,* now in tbo 
Louvfc. C.*8 pictures commanded hij?h 
prices even during his lifetime (Clornont 
IX. offered for ‘Villa Madama’ as uuiny 
pieces of gold as could cover the canvas), 
and ho wjks troubled with many forgers. 
Accordinffly, he kept sketclies of his pic- 
tures in paper books, which he called his 
Libri di Veritn. Those were afterwards 
engraved by Karlorn ; the originals belong 
to the duke of Devonshire. C. excelled 
as a landsisape paJuter. His colouring is 
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hngravlug after a paiutiiig in the Muste 
Koyale, i’aii*. 


very delicate and liarinoiiious, and per- 
haps no other painter lias had o inort) 
perfect knowledge ol ihe lights and 
shades of tlio sky, cliaiiging routinually 
Irom dawn till night, lie was not 
successful in figure-di’awing. In which he 
sometimes received h<lp from fellow 
artists, and is HU])pos(‘d te have once said 
that lie sold the landscape find gave away 
til© figui-os free. His hindscapes uiiinber 
about 400, and are to be found iu all the 
chief gallerlt*© of Kui’otic. ConmU Huskiu. 
iUodern Painle.rs^ IS4:1'00; Mrs. Mark 
Pattlson, CUimU' Lornune, m vie d sr*? 

1884; A. M. Hind, Tha l>rawing9 
of Claude Lorrain, 1941;') ; and P, Cunrthion, 
Claitde GdUe, dil le Lorraiu, 1932. 

Claudel. Paul Louis Charles, b, at 
VlU«neuvc-siir-F6ro. FrantHJ, Aug. G. 18G8, 
is at once a distinguished diplomat aud 
one of the boat -known ]>oets of his country. 
Has filled many consular posts, and has 
boen Fr. ambas. to Japan » to the U.S.A. 
(1927-33), and to Belgium (1933-35). 
But ho le chiefly known to famo as one of 
Uie groaitest Catholic writers of France. 
Ills literary ancestors, so to speak, are tho 


Bible, Shakespeare, iS^schylus, aud Iiim» 
baud. H1.S dx'amas take place in time 
rather than in space. There is always a 
religious basis, the drama being one of the 
salvation or destruction of the soul. His 
prln. dramas are Tde d*or (1889); L*An* 
nonee faite d Marie, originally written 
as La Jeune h'ille Vvylaine (1910); 
ffOtage (1918); Le Soulier de saiin (1929). 
His prill, poetic works are Cirui Grandea 
Odes (1911); Coroti/i benignitaiis aimi Vei 
(1915); Po^mes de guerre (1922). Other 
pubs.: Feuilles de saints (1925); Lea 
Kuminides d’Esrhylle (1920); Cow^er- 
saUon dans le Ijoir-el-Cher (1937). A 
synthetic and obscure writer, who has 
adopted a form of verse recalling that of 
the Psalms and sometimes that of Walt 
Whitman, C'.*8 place in the literary 
Armament Is both eminent and ques- 
tioned. Some derive a novel aesthetio 
and spiritual oxpcricnco from his drama 
and, to a less degreis from his verso, while 
others are unmoved by the shrill clarion 
call of his poetry. Those who, like M- 
Denis Saurat. deem C. inflated and 
meretricious, arc perhaps justifled In 
ilistingiiishing between the sincerity of 
the work which is the outcomo of his 
experience and the hollosv rhetoric of the 
work which is merely founded on his 
opinions. V'et no other motlorn verso 
is at once so cosmic and yet personal, for 
it Is the fruit of C.’s preoccupation with 
his own spiritual salvation, written with- 
out mucdi regard for the contemporary 
world. His metrical ingenuity is marked 
and, like T. S. Kliot, ho is skilful in tbo use 
of long unrhymod periods. C.‘s plays aro 
by no means oueiJy adaptable to ordinary 
stago requirements and might seem rather 
to envisage a stage which exists only in 
the fancy. Thus Lo Soulier dc satin, 
divided into ‘four days/ might well take 
ua long to perform, but like Mr. Shaw’s 
Back to Methuselah, it is none the less flob 
drama. An acting early vorsioji of this 
play was made by C. and performed with 
great success at the Uom^dle Frangaise 
in 1944- More voceutly C. rewrote parts 
of IfAnnoncr faite A Marie tor production 
in Paris. A less known play is Pariage de 
Midi, written in the B'ar F.. in 19013, only 
a few copies being printed. Yet it D 
regarded by the critics os one of bis 
greatest works and, lining on early work, 
throws light on the spiritu il coulUcb out 
of which evolved tlie in.vssivo serenity of 
his matured religimis ('oiunioutaries. 

ClaudlanuB, Claudius (Claudian) (b. a.p. 
305), l 4 it. poet, b. at Alexandria In Egypt. 
His native tongue was Uk.. but be ac- 
quired a perfect command over Lat. In 
395 ho gained the favour of Stilielio, whom 
h<^ eulogised in lus /V Uiudibuj^ Stiliehonis 
(three books). Hw other writings are 
Ha}itu» Proserpiu.e, an epic poem; 
Gignntomachia, a fragment; De BeilO 
Gildunico, and stw - occaslfuml poems an<}> 
panegyrics. After the wee with Olldo, 
be wa.Sv honoui'ed by the Senate with ai; 
bronae statue in the forum of Traiotu 
His poema ire vivicl and written m a. 
somewhat Oi..aniontal etyle^ The best 
eds, are those of T. Birt (1392). J. Koob^ 
(189^), and M. Platmauer (witli traos,. 
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1922). See T. Kodfrkin. Claitdian: 
the Last of the Honian Poets , 1875; and 
J. W. Mackail, JMtin Literature, 1895. 

Claudius 1. (10 b.c.-a.d. 54), Roni. 
emperor, whose full nanio was Tiberius 
Claudius Dnisus Nero Germanicus. He 
was the son of Drusos Nero, brother of tho 
Emperor Tiberius and Antonia, and was b. 
at Lugduuum (Lyons) in 10 n.c. He was 
sickly nnd neglected as a child, and did 
not cofiio into prominence until in 41, 
alter the assassination of Caligula, he was 
proclaimed emperor by the troops. C. 
embellished Rome by nuilding an aque- 
duct and a harbour. In 43 he occupied 
Britain, to which he had previously sent 
two of his generals, Plaiitiiis and Ves- 
pasiauuH. In later life O. was ruled by 
nis profligate wife, Mcssalina, who was 
executed lor treason in 48. Two years 
later he married his niece, Agrippina, w’ho 
prevailed on O. to adopt her son, Doinitius, 
who assumed his stepfather’s name of 
Nero. It is generally supposed that C.'a 
death by poisoning was at her instigation. 
(Tacitus, Attnals, xl. and'xii.) 

Claudius II. (Marcus Aurelius Claudius), 
surnamed Gothicus (a.i>. 268-70), Rom. 
emperor. He was b. m Illyricum of a 
family of no note, but distinguished him- 
self in military service and was made 
governor of his native prov. under 
Valerian. On the death of Gnllienna, tho 
anny proclaimed C. emperor. He de- 
feated the Alemarinl in the N. of Italy 
(268); and won a great victory over the 
Goths near Nalssus, in Danlania, on 
w’hich occasion he received his surname 
Gothicus. He d. at Slrmium in Pannonia. 

Claudius Albinus, see CLOiiius. 

Claudius, Appius Claudius Ccecus (fl. 
320 B.C.), Rom. censor. Ho was elected 
to the censorship In 312, without having 
previously held tho position of consul, 
and retained it for four years, though 
according to Rom. law no man might oe 
censor for longer than eighteen months. 
He became blind, henop his name Caecus. 
He built the Appian aqueduct, which 
brought water to Rome from Tusculum, 
and began the construction of the Via 
Appia. In the war with Pyrrhus, the 
terms of peace, drawn up by Oineas, were 
rejected by the Senate largely because of 
Appius’s spirited opposition to them. 

Claudius, Appius Claudius Sabinus 
Renllensis (yl. 500 D.C.), Sabine of tho tn. 
of Regillum, where he was known as Attus 
Clausus. In the war between the Roms, 
and Sabines In 504 D.c. he advocated 
peace. He settled in Romo, where he 
was adopted into the patrician rank. He 
became consol in 495, and the enmity bo 
displayed towards the plebeians led to 
their secession to the Mens Sacer in the 
following year. The Sabines who accom- 
panied him to Rome were given lands by 
the Anio, and were known as tho tribe 
of Olaudians. 

Claudius, Publius Claudius Pulchsr, 
generally known ^#s Clodlus id. 52 b.o.), 
was descended from an fllustrloos family, 
and was notorious for bis licentiousness. 
In 62 he entered the house of Julius 
Ca»ar and profaned the mysteries of the 
Bona Dea, which were heing celebrated 


by Pompcia, Corsar's wife, and other Rom. 
matrons. Clodlus was brought to trial 
in the following year, but by corrupting 
the judges ho obtained an acquittal. 
Cicero had given evidouce at tho trial, for 
which ChaiiLis never forgave him. He 
descended from patrician rank, and was 
adopted into a plebeian family that ho 
might become a tribune of tho plebs. 
He was chosen tribune in 58, and used his 
Influenoo to banish Cicero from Rome on 
the grounds that the latter had unlawfully 
punished the adlicrents of Catiline with 
death. In spite of Clodius, however, 
Cicero was recalled in the folloAving year. 
In 56 Clodius became icdilo, three years 
st<>od us a candidate for tlio preetorship. 
and was murdered in Jan. 52, on the 
Appian road, by tho supporters of his 
enemy Milo. 

Claus, Emile (1849-1924), Flemish 
l>ainter. popular for his studies of cidldren. 
Examples of his works are in tho galleries 
of many of the chief tns. of Europe. 

Claus, Santa, see Ciibist.mas. 

Clausel, or Clauzel, Bertrand Count 
(1772-1842), Fr. soldier and marshal of 
France. He distinguished himself with 
the army. in Naples, Dalmatia, and Portu- 
gal. In 181 3 he w as almost dally engaged 
with tho Eng. during tlio retreat of tho Fr. 
before Wellington, into I'rancc. He wa.s 
exiled in 1815, after he had opposed the 
troofis of tho ducdiess of Angoiilfirne 
during the Hundred Days, but returned 
in 1820. lie was made a marshal by 
Louis Philippe and governor of Algeria. 
He was conmiandcr-ln -chief of tho African 
army until the check sustained before 
Constantino cause ri Ids recall in 1836, 

Clausen, Sir George (1852-1944), Eng. 

E ainter, son of a decorative artist of 
>an. extraction, was b. in London. 
Wont to tho National Art School (now 
Royal College of Art). Studied under 
Bouguercau and Robert Floury, with 
whom, however, his work has nothing In 
common. Ho was. however, permanently 
influenced by Millet, Corot, and Manet, 
as was evident in the painting's which he 
exhibited at Burlington House in the 
seventies, pictures of country life and 
landscape full of life and movement. 
His best paintings were always the fruit 
of a deep study of country llfo— of land- 
scape in sun and shade, of flowers, of work 
on tho farm, ills picture "The Girl at 
the Gate’ was bought by tho trustees of 
tho Chantrey Bequest for the nation and 
may be seen In the Tate Gallery. Nobody 
excelled him in the power of sii^cstlng 
bulk and solidity in conditions wtien the 
actual features of the landscape were 
almost obliterated, and bis pictures also 
render excellently the aPP^^'arance of 
things in brilliant sunshine or under 
shelter. Of his landscapes in this kind 
*T)io Gleaners Returning’ ^ the Academy 
of 1908 was also bought by tho Chantrey 
Bequest. Born interiors^ paintings of 
tho nude, and still-life compositions were 
other cbaractoriatio suhjtets. His por- 
traits include that of hlniBelf at tho 
FltzwUliam Muaoum, CamDrldge. In water 
colours. A.R.A., in 1895; H.A. in 1008; 
knighted in 1927, 
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ClauBewitz, Karl von (1780-1831), 
celebrated Prussian genoral and writer on 
theory and tactics of warfare at Buryr. 
lie served with Prussia from 1792 — beint? 
envai^cd in the campaigns of tho Rhine, 
1793-94, and attending the Berlin school 
for young odlcers 1801-3, whore he won 
tho favour of Scharnliorst. In tho 
campaign of 1806 he attended Prince 
Augustus as adjutant, was taken prisoner 
with him at the capitulation of Prenzlau. 
After his exchange, he was major on tho 
general staff till 1812. In that year he 
entered the Russian service, In which he 
remained till 1814, having been Russian 
staff olllcer with Bluchcr’s campaign of 
1813. Ho returned into Prussian service. 
In all his campaigns he dlstiugulHhcd 
himself by his Intelligence and resource, 
lie was made chief of a T^russian army 
corps III 181.^1, and In 1818 was made 
major-general and a director of army 
schools and an inspector of artillery. 
It is, however, from his writings on the 
theory of warfare that ho is most famous. 
Ills best-known work, his great book on 
war in three vols., entitled Vom Kriege 
(1832), was an epoch-making work in 
regard to tlic subjects of wldch It treats. 
He also wrote l)er Fddzmg von 1796 
in Italien; Der Feldzug von lfiI3 
(1813); and Leben und den 

(Jfiarakii'.r von i:ichfirh?iutd (1832). Much 
capital was made out of his military 
theories during tho First World War by 
the Allies’ propagandists. He d. at 
Breslau of cholera, 

Clausius, Rudolf Julius Emmanuel 
(1822-88), Her. ohysicist, of Kdslin, 
Pomerania. lie taught for twelve years 
at the Fedcr.*!! Polytoclmlkum at Zurich. 
Thermodynamics was tho scionco to which 
he gave special study and, in a lesser 
degree, optics and electricity. He earned 
ilic credit of being the founder of tlicrmo- 
dynamlcs as a science; and, by his 
restatement of Carnot’s principle (arc 
Thermodynamics) he put tho theory of 
heat on n sounder basis. He was tho 
developer of the kinetic theory of gases 
(1857), on which aspect of the theory of 
gases Joule {q.v., and Tiikhmodynamics) 
had six years before advanced the same 
hypothesis, based ou Ids own studies In 
tho mechanical equivalent of beat. C. 
calculated tho average velocities of tho 
molecules and the average distance 
through which they move in a straight 
line between collisions. He was awarded 
the Copley medal of tho Royal Society in 
1 879. Among his numerous works may bo 
mentioned On the Autnre of Heat, coni’ 
pared to Light and Sound (1857); Mechani’ 
cal Theory of Heat (1804-67). 

Claustiil-Zellerfeld, tn. of Hanover, 
Germany, among the Harz Mte., 25 m. 
N.E. of Gottingen. The centre of an 
important mining dint . for silver, lead, and 
ot her metals. Pop. 1 1 .300. 

Clavagella, or Club-shell, lamelllbranch 
typical of tho family Clavagellldse, to 
which belongs also the well-known 
molluso Aspergillum. They usually live 
in corals and rocks. 

Glaverhouse, see. Bunder, ViacouNT. 

Clavichord or Clariohord musioal 


iiastrument which preceded the pianoforte. 
Tho strings were struck by brass tangents 
projecting from the ends of the keys, 
Instead of by hammers. It is of the same 
type 08 tho harpsichord and spinet, but 
these are plucked to set tho strings In 
vibration. 



CLAVirnORD 

Above IS the typical clavichort!; and below, a 
theoretical diaKrain of the action on a larger scale. 

Clavicle (from Lat. clavis, key), bone 
conuiionly know’n as the collar-bone. 
It is connected at its inner end with the 
sternum or breastbone, and at its outer or 
BCApular end with the siioulder-blade, 
together with wldch it forms tlie arm- 
socket. In animals it Is shorter than iu 
man, where ib is a long bone shaped like 
an S and lying nearly horizontal. The 
bone easily fractured or dislocated, 
but can be fairly easily returned to Its 
place and pie> od together when tho arm 
is supported. Tho merry -thought of a 
fowl is composed of the two Cs. 

Clavloornes (Lat. cUira, clul>, cornu, 
horn), name given by Latreillo to those 
coleopterous insects in the section 
Pentamera which have their antennee 
thickened at tho apex and thus resemble 
a club iu shape. Burying-beetlcs and 
bacon-beetles belong to the group. 

Clavie, Burning the. This is an anct. 
Scottish custom, which was once more 
widely distributed, but is now only kept 
up at Burghoad, a small fishing vii. on the 
Moray Firth. 'The custom takes its name 
from tho Lat. word clan's, a nail, as a 
bontlro Is first made of split cobks, one 
of which is then joined together again by 
largo nails. The cask Is then flliod with 
tar, ignited, and carried round the vll. 
up to a headland wlicro there are the 
remains of a Rom. altar; tho assembled 
people scramble to get a piece of the C. 
with which to light their Now Year’s 
Arc, and tho charcoal of the O. Is put up 
the chimneys, os it is supposed to prevent 
witches and evil spirits from descending. 
The date of this old custom is Jan. 12, 
the old Now Year's Day. 

ClaviJoro, Francisco Xavier (c. 1720- 
1787), Sp.-Moxican historian, b. at Vera 
Cruz, Mexico. Pub. in It. Storia AnHea 
del Aiessieo <Ceseno, 4 vole., 1780-81>. 
It was trails. Into Kni^. by CTullen in 1787. 
C, also wrote Sfona deUa California 
(Venice, 1789). 
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Olavlio y Fajardo, Don (1730- 

1806), Sp. publicist and naturalist, 6. fti 
the Canaries. He was challenged to a 
duel by Beaimiarehaia, whose sister he 
had Jilted. Ho trans. Buiton^s Histotre 
Nceturelle in 1785-90, for which he was 
rewarded by being appointed director of 
the Natural Hist. Museum in Madrid. 
Goethe drew largtdy on C.*s story for his 
Clavigoy 1774. 

Clavius, Christopher (1.^37-161*2), Ger. 
Jesuit priest and mathematician, who was 
employed hy Pope Gregory XHT. to 
snporintend the reformation of (he 
oaJendar. He had a very high reputation 
as a mathematical writer, and has even 
been called *tho Euclid of the sixteenth 
century,' but he had little original genius, 
and in consequence his works are not now 
held in such high esteem as formerly. 

Claws, term applied in zoology to 
various sharp appendages on the limbs of 
different animals, and frequently they 
are not homologous. The sharp nails of a 
vertebrate, the chelipeds of a lobster, and 
the chelicerai of a scorpion arc nil termed 
C. In vertebrates thej’ arc formed of 
hardened and tliickencd epidornial tissue, 
and in the cat they are retractile, i.c. 
they ean be drawn in and thrust out 
at will. 

Clay, name applied Indefinitely to the 
finer waste matter nrising fi'cjin the 
decomposition of rocks. C. is distin- 
guished by Us ductility and tenacity, 
and consists mainly of alumina and 
sUica with a small quantity of water. 
It is rarely found in a pure state except 
where rocks containing felspar have 
decomposed, and is used cldelly in the 
tnanuf. of bricks. 

Clay, Alfred Borron (1831-68), Kng. 
p.ainter. Received tuition in art from 
fiis father. Ho was articled to a solicitor, 
but gave up the law to study art. He 
attended the Royal Academy Hrhool. 
Among bis works may he iiiontioncd 
"The Return to Whitehall, May 20, lono” 
<1867), now at Llveriiool; * ImpriRoimient 
of Mary Queen of Scots at, Eochleven 
Castle' (1861). 

Clay, Cassius Maroellus (181 0-1. 963), 
Axner. politician, b. in Madison co. In 
Kentucky, and educated at C‘enfral 
College, JDanville, and at Yale Univ. He 
was passionately opposed to slavery, and 
fipent much of his energies opposing it; 
as a result of his symnathlcs ho was forced 
to fight many duels and made many 
enemies. He was U.R. niinlster to 
Russia 1861-60. In 1872 he uas one of 
the organisers of the Liberal Republican 
revolt, and took a prominent part in 
politK:» until he retired. 

day, Frederie <1838-89), Eng. musical 
composer, was the son of James C., the 
Hamous authority on whist. He studied 
mtt.<do at Paris under W. B. Molique, and 
tinder Hauptmann at Leipzig. His works 
ineJude a number of light op<jra«, but he la 
befit known by nis songs, I *ll thno thee 
eongg of Artfby (from a cantata setting of 
Moore's Lolfo Hookh), She wandered down, 
the mountain tide, and The Sands of iJee, 

Clay, Henry (1777-185J2), Amer. states- 
man and lawyer, h. in Virginia. Called to 


the Bar at an eartr age, after an Indifferent 
education, ho quickly distinguished him- 
self as an advocate. In 1803 he, to fill 
nnexplrcd term, was elected member of 
the Kentucky legislature, In 1806 and 
1810, of the state Senate, and In 1811 of 
CemgresH, becoming speaker of that 
body. His fiery speeches did much to 
bring about the war of 1812, andln 1814 
he represented the U.S.A. at Ghent In the 

S cace negotiations with Great Britain. 

[e thrice unsuccessfully contested the 
presidency: first, in 1824, when he stood 
against Adams, and again in 1832 against 
l^esidcnt Jackson, and 1844 against Polk. 
In 1825 Adams made him foreign .secre- 
tary. After a peiiod of retirement from 
politics he again entered the Senate (1831), 
and till his death retained all his old 
influence either there or as an adviser of 
the Whigs. In his foreign policy he 
warmly espoused the cause of the S. 
Amer. republics' in tliefr struggle for 
Independence. Ills objective was that 
the tT.S.A. should recognise the republics 
08 such, and accordingly, after the rising 
in Spain in 1820, he mover! in Congress 
an appropriation for sending ininisters 
to these republics. His resolution was 
clofeatod. but he followed it up by another 
in 1821, expressing tlio sympathy of the 
pooiile of the IJ.S.A. with the struggle of 
the republics to throw off the Sp. yoke. 
This was passed, but not until after the 
Sp. treaty of 1819 resiiecting the boun- 
daries of the Kloridas and Texas .ind other 
ter. had br‘en ratified by .^pnin. when the 
resolution eonld hardlv prejinlleo Amer. 
iiTtercsts. 11 is iianie v\ ill ever he .stumi»ed 
on Anier. e<*ononiic hist, by reason of his 
part in tlie development of the Aukt. 
system of protection to inanTifarrtnred 
goods bv tariffs, and the fostering of 
internal jiniirovcmorrtss hy state grunts 
or loans. C. came out as a proteetlonist 
during the nullification eaiiipalgn of 
18.32-33 (.sec Nuni-iFICATiON), when he 
astiuinded liis followers by introducing 
a new Tariff Hill in which he proposed 
to reduce all existing duties to an ad 
valorem basis of 20 per cent, sncli duties 
a.s exe.<*edcd that rate to be gradually 
diminished over a period of ten years, 
when the rate should become uniform. 
The Hill, which was a mere compromise, 
was passed mainly to appease S. Carolina; 
but in his subsequent speeches It is clear 
C. wa.s for a proteetlonist policy on 
general grounds of political expediency, 
viz. that the European nations had 
adopted the system, that It was neec.ssary 
to create a home market for aOTicultiire 
so os to keep pace witli tho rapid increase 
in Amer. power of productlou; and that a 
compact system of homo mannfs. made 
for union among the statfps. He advo- 
caU'd a convertible pa-ber currency, 
demanded state assistance |n tho develop- 
ment of rail and water communications, 
and effected a compromlsfe between the 
slave stAtes and tne Ahblltionists (are 
on this Oowr-uoMiSR, MiCASbKKS, of 1830). 
See O. Colton (ed.), IVorka of Henry Olay, 
1863. 

Clay Cross, nrh. dist, of Dcrhyehlrc, 
England. The centre of a coal and Iron 
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(list, of some magnitude, it is sitiiatod 
m m. S.E. of Chosterfleld. Pop. 9000. 

Clay Ironstone, name given to the oro 
from which iron is smelted, in particular 
the carbonate (soderite) which occurs 
mixed with clay. In common with 
l)U\ck.band iroustono, the ore is found 
(dilody in beds composed of smull balls or 
nodules, and fossils are frequently met 
with embedded in th(v plastic substance. 
Before smelting, C. I, is usually subjected 
to roasting for a period of a month or so — 
the ore being broken up for this purpose — 
and during tl)is time it loses from oue- 
quartor to one-tbird of Its weight. The 
method of smelting adopted is, in most 
cases, that of the blast furnace. Analysis 
lias denw)nstrated that C. T. contains a 
large number of impurities, but ^ the 
two chief constituents are ferrous oxide 
(about 40 per cent) and carbonic; acid 
(about *25 per cent). The totai metallic 
iron present a^^emges 30 per cent. The 
condition in which this is present (ferric 
or ferrous) depends on the extent to which 
the proce.ssos of oxidation and hydration 
iuiv<* been civrriod by the atmosphere. 
Iron.stone in some form or other is found 
in practically all th() coalfields of Great 
Britain, generally In c^onvenient proximity 
to the limestone, which then forms its 
fuel. I’ho earthy' nature of the ore 
renders the ad'uiUon of calcareous fuel 
iiccessary beforo It con be properly 
smelted, and the convenient distribution 
of ironstone and ilmostone referred to has 
formed a big factor in the industrial 
development of Groat Britain. 

Claymore (Gaelic claidheamh mor, great 
sword), two-edged broadsword of Uio 
aiiet. .Scfd.tish highlanders, celebrated lu 
many a song and ballad. It Is also the 
name inexactly given to the ba.sket- 
lillted broadsword introduced in the 
sixtoontli century, which was frequently 
single'Cdged. It was not usual for the C. 
to 1be wi('lded with both liands, Cs. are 
still carried by the ollb'crs of Scottish 
regimen ts in the Brit. Army. 

Clay Soils derive their spiK'lflc character 
from the hydratcil silicate of alumina 
(Al,0,-2,Si0.‘2Hi0) which Is found in 
them, both in a state of mixture and 
in chemical combination. China C. or 
kaolin is a very pure form of this silicate. 
Although some soils are found to emutain 
upwards of 30 per cent of this alumina, 
and hardly any soil is quite free from it, 
tiio amount rarely exceeds ‘2 per cent. 
When fanners speak of a clay soli, they 
mean an intractable eartii. which, when 
ilry, becomes baked os hard as a brick, 
and which in Its wot state is so sticky as to 
resist all efforts to work It with ordinary 
ogric. implomonts. A pure clay soil 
would be quite unfertile, but its felspars 
are almost always oomposed parti y of 
lime, potash, and soda, which render the 
soil amenable to cult i cation. As they 
hold water, are cold, and fairly tmjKjrvlous 
to air, O. S. are unsuitable for building 
ou roos00 

clays, Paul Jean (tS19*-1900), Belgian 
painter of th(^ school of Willems and Love. 
Among hie best-known pictures are 'Calm 
in 26ealand.’ ‘The Open' North Sea,* *A 


Squall on the Scheldt,’ and ‘ Dutch Boats 
in the Flushing Hoods.’ 

Clayton iirb. diet, in the W. Riding of 
Yorkshire. England, situated 3 Hu. to the 
W. of Bradford. Pop. 5000. 

Clayton, John Middleton (1796-1850), 
Amer. politician, was h. at Dagsborough, 
in Sussex co., Delaware. He was ongogecL 
in politics from a comparatively early 
ago, and sat in U.B, Sonnto 1829-37, 
1845-49, and again from 1851 tUl his 
death. His is chiefly known by bis 
negotiation of the C.-Bulwcr Treaty, 
when ho was secretary of state in 1850. 
He d. at Dover in Delaware. 

Clayton, Robert (1(59.5-1758), Irish 
bi.shop, whose motion in 1756 in the Irish 
House of Lords, for the expunging of the 
Athanasiaii and Niciean Creeds from the 
liturgy, gave great offence, and the feeling 
against him was increased by his pub. 
of A Vindication of the Old and Sew 
Testament in 1757. C. was threatened 
with a legal prosecution, but d. beforo 
the procoodings opened. 

Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, between Great 
Britain and the U.B. A., was so called 
from the names of the statesmen repre- 
senting the respective countries. The 
U.S.A. were represented by J. M. Clayton, 
Great Britain by Sir Henry Biilvver. 
By the terms of the treaty both paxi/ies 
pledged themselves to respect the 
neutrality of the proposed ship canal 
across Central A raerica. Between 1 880 and 
1884 the Gov of the U.B.i\. put forward 
Kov. reasons why it mlglit, when it thought 
tit, withdraw from its contract. These 
reasons, it may be stated, could not 
bo reconciled with any system of law, 
national or inb^mattonal. The C.-B. T., 
which wfis conoludod at Wa^shington 
on April 19, and ratitled on July 4, 1850, 
was abrogated in 190*2 by the Hny- 
I’auneefote Treaty, which embraced the 
neutrality rule for the Panama Canal. 

Clayion-le-Moors, par. and tn. of Lanca- 
shire, England, in the div. of A(xoringtou, 
from whicli it is distant I i m. It is 
situated on the Leeds and Liverpool 
Canal, and coal-mining is carried on. 
Pop. 7300. 

Clazomenee (the modern Kelismani. 
auct. tn. of Ionia, and a member of the 
Ionian Confederation of Tw'eJve Cities, or 
Dodc^capolis. The inhab., alarmed by the 
Persian Invasions, removed to one of the 
small is. of tlio bay from an isthmus which 
connected the mainland to a penin<iula. 
Alexander the Great buill a pier to the 
mainland, and the remains are still visible. 
It w'ns the bp. of .Anaxagoras, and Is 
famous for the terra-cotta sarcophagi 
found there. 

Cloanthea (c. 300 -c. 2*20 B,( Btofo 
philosopher, the successor of Zeno of 
CTitium, was 6. at Assos, in the Troad. He 
attended the lectures of Z('no fop nineteen 
venra, and. In ordci to ob^nin money to 
Piy nis class fee, bo used to draw water 
for the gardens about Athens and to grind 
corn in the night. On the death of his 
teacher, O. t***caino Uie recognised head 
of the Stole school, and was himself 
Rucooedod by his pupil, Chrysippus. He 
wrote many treatim, but the only work 
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of his that is extant is a beautiful /fj/nin 
to Zeus, written in Ok. hexameters. He 
d. of voluntary starvation. 

Clearances, The, cUspossesslon of the 
crofters of the Scottish hf|?hlands, dating 
from 1750, by landowners who Introduced 
shcep-rearlng. This led to a considerable 
emigration to N. America. 

Clear, Cape, most southerly point of 
Ireland. It is tho name given to the 
south-westerly extremity of Clear Is.; 
there is a lighthouse and telegraph station 
on the cai»o. 

Clear Island, small is. in tho co. of Cork. 
Eire, about 4 m. from the mainland, with 
an area of only 1504 ac. and a pop. of 565. 
The chief occupation of the inhab. is 
fishing. 

Clearchus, Spartan general of the fifth 
century B-c. After commanding a portion 
of the fleet In tho battle of C^zioua, he was 
sent as harmost to llyzantlnm, but so 
inhirinted the people by his despotism 
(hat the inhab. oponc<i the gates to 
Alcibladcs. He assisted the young Prince 
Cyrus against ArtAxerxes. He received 
the command-in -cliief of the Gks. after 
the battle of Ciinaxa, and directed the 
retreat of the Ten Thousand, until he was 
led into an ambush by Tlssaphernes, and 
delivered to Artaxerxes, who put him to 
death in 401 n.c. See also Tkn Thou- 
sand, Expedition of the. 

Clearfield, co. seat of C. co., Pennsyl- 
vania. U.S.A. It is situated on the w. 
branch of the Susquehanna K., at a dis- 
tance of l»2 m. to the E.N.E. of Pittsburgh. 
Has foundries, and tanning, tile, and 
drain -pipe works. Pop. 9000. 

Clearing-houses, Institutions estab. by 
bankers for the adjustment of their mutual 
claims for cheques and bills, by exchang- 
ing them and settling the balances. The 
London bankers’ C. was estab. by the prin. 
bankers in Lomlou In the year 1770.» 
There are two clearings, the balance being 
struck only at the afternoon clearing. 
Clerks representing the different banks 
first go to the C. for the purpose of getting 
‘in* clearings entered (i.c. drafts against 
their banks); they then return to their 
offices so that the ’out- books’ there may 
be cast and sent down to the C. to be 
checked against the ’in-books’ of other 
banks. The London bankers’ C. enables 
the claims of the member banks to be set 
off against each other, only tho balance 
of account (e.g. cheques) being met by a 
transfer of funds at tho bank of England. 
.S’ce also Hanks and Hankino. 

Clearing Nut, seed of a tree {Strychnos 
potatorum) of the order Coganiacefc. The 
fruit is a single seed envclopf d in pulp. 
The people of India use It for scouring the 
iaside of their pots before filling them 
with water from rlvs. or ponds, the im- 
purities In the water sinking to tho bottom 
as a result of the albiirnen and casein in 
the seed. 

Clear-story, s^ Cleuebtoby. 

Clearwater, efty on the W, coast of 
Florida, U.S.A., 30 m. W. of Tampa, a 
winter resort with orchards and market 
gardens and fisheries. Pop. 10,100. 

Cleat, nautical term for a double hook 
used for making ropes fnst without tying 


them by a knot. They are of different 
shapes, and are placed in various ports of 
a boat. A thumb C. is a small piece of 
wood affixed to a spar so that a rope can 
bo bent around It. A comb C. resembles 
a small double-arched bridge. 

Cleator Moor, urb. dist. and tn. situated 
on tho Jl. Eden. 4i m. S.E. of White- 
haven. There are extensive coal mines 
and furnaces for the iiianuf. of hceinatitc 
iron, also engineering works and brass 
foundries. From tho moor itself largo 
quantities of very good iron ore are 
obtained. Pop. 8000. 

Cleavage, property possessed by rooks 
and crystals by which tho forces of 
cohesion submit to a wedging strain more 
readily in some directions than In others. 
A homogeneous mass Is broken intrj 
irregular fragments, but crystals, the 
molecules of which have been deposited 
with a certain orderly arrangement, tend 
to split into 8mo(dh'facea fragments. 
The direction in whieb the splitting occurs 
Is always imrallcl to a possible face of the 
crystal, and is called a O. plane. The 
property is independent of iiardncss, ns 
the hardest of crystals, diamond, is easily 
cleavable, while minerals of Intermediate 
hardness are soinetlniea cleavable wltli 
difficulty, e.g. quartz and garnet; again, 
gypsum, a soft mineral, luis a good C. 
The most perfect of all Cs. Is possessed by 
mica, which can be divided and sub- 
divided into laminiB ai>parcutly without 
limit. In estimating tho hardness of a 
mineral, tho rlircetlon of C. should be 
taken into account, as a crystal shows less 
rcKistanco to abrasion in a direction 

B arallel to the C. The C, of non-crystal- 
ne rocks is often duo to quite different 
causes. Hocks composed of coarsi; 

f )artlclcs arc cither not cleavable or cleave 
n a direction parallel to the bedding 

E lanes. Fine-grained rocks, on the other 
and, often exhibit a phonoincnon known 
08 slaty C. This occurs in a direction 
usually at a high angle to the bedding 
plane, and at right angles to some folding 
stress which tho rock has at some time 
sustained. Tho cause Ls somewhat ob- 
scure, but there would naturally be a 
tendency for the particles to flatten thcin- 
selvos In a direction at right angles to tho 
greatest stress. Again, slate contains 
plates or crystals of mica; t hose developed 
while tho rock was in a plastic state and 
would tend to grow at tho edges where the 

f iresBure was less Intense, thus forming 
aminoe whose direction would be parolM 
to tho line of C. ’i'ho property of C. 
in slate Is of economic Importance, as 
through It the rock may bo readily split 
into plates suitable for roofing, etc. 

Cleavers, or Goose • grass, Galium 
Aparine, ann. wayside vwoed of the order 
Rubioceop. Has small white flowers and 
bristly purple fruits which cling to wool 
or fur. 

Cleburne, city of Togas state In tho 
U.S.A., tlic cam of Johnson co., situated 
55 m. S.W. of Dallas. Pop. 10,500. 

Cleckheaton , par. and tn. of the W. 
Hiding of Yorkshire. England, 51 m. S.E. 
of Bradford. The tn. has a very fine tn. 
hall, and indostrica' of textllo fabric 
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nianiif. and machine-making? ; there are 
( (dllerlcs in the dist. The par. has an 
urea of 1756 ac. Pop. 13,000. 

Clee Hills, rangre of hills situated in 8. 
Sliropshlre, which rise hero and there Into 
fuiriy high peaks, of which the chief are 
lirown Clee II ill (1702 ft.) and Titterstone 
CJeo mil (1750 ft.). There is some coal 
ill the dist., and a noted hard rock cii,lled 
Dhu stone Is quarried In lar(?e quantities. 

Cleethorpes, waterlngr-place of Lincoln- 
shire, Enprland, situated 2i ra. S. of (Ireat 
Grimsby, on a flat, sandy beach at the 
mouth of the Humber, here over 7 m. 
wide. There is a sea wall of nearly a mile 
in length, and C. is connected with 
Grimsby by train. The tu. Is noted for 
Its oysters. Pop. 27,100. 

Clef, in music, a character placed at the 
i»cgi lining of the staff to determine the 
pitch ami name of the notes. There are 
three Os.: the G, or treble C., placed on 
the second line; the C clef, jdaced on the 
fourth line; and the F, or bass C.. placed 
on the fourth line. The C clef is now onlv 
used for tenor and alto staves, though 
formerly it was of four kinds. As the alto 
stave it may also be placed on the third line. 

Cleft Palate, congenital failure of 
development in the roof of the mouth, 
resulting in a fissure which may extend 
along tlie middle U of tlio hard palate 
and soft palate as far ivs the uvula. The 
reason for such lack of development is 
not known; it is often licreditary and 
IrcMiuont.lv asHociatcMl with haredip, ^vlle^e 
the upper lip is divided on one side, or on 
both sides, of the middle lino. The con- 
dition, whether of C. 1*., or haro-lip, or 
both combined, is one dangerous to tlio 
Uiilfare of the ohdd, as swallowing is 
readori'd diftlcult and sucking is rendered 
impossible, or rebults in the return of the 
milk through the nasal passages. In later 
yt'ars an additional disability Is sustained 
through the impossllnlity of rendering 
some of the elements of speech, and the 
Mmses of taste, sniell, and hearing may be 
<'on8ldcrnbly imiiaircd. Those considera- 
tions make an early operation advisable, 
and If the oliild is able to undergo a 
Mirgical operation, the matter should be 
attended to when it is a few weeks old. 
The plan adopted is to bring the edges of 
the soft palate together and to thrust 
forward strips of the mucous membrane 
and fibrous tissue covering the hard 
palate to meet at the middle line, wdiero 
they OTO sewn up. If hare-lip exists, the 
gap should bo closed bv surgical opera- 
tion as soon as possible. Where there Is 
no C. 1*., the operation may bo under- 
taken a week after birth, but Is necessarily 
postxmnod for some months after the 
palate has to bo operated on. Formerly 
artlhclal palates were used to cover the 
fissure, but with modern surgical mothod.s 
this is rendered unnecessary. 

Cleg, Horse-fly, Breeze-fly, Forest-fly, 
and Gadfly are various names given to 
inembors of the family of dipterous insects, 
TabanidiD. They are largo, stout flies, 
with a very long proboscis, and the males 
have enormous eyes. In the genus 
Tabanus^ common In Britain, the spoolos 
are often one inch in length, and in the 


Pangonia the proboscis of the female is 
about four times the length of Its body. 
See also Ciirysops ; Horse Fly. 

Cleisthenes (fi. 508 B.c.), Athenian 
reformer, the son of Megaclcs and 
Agarlste, and grandson of Cleisthenes, the 
tyrant of S icy on. Ho was the leader of 
the Alcmoponidcc, and after the expulsion 
of the Pisistratidoo (610 B.c.), headed the 
democratic party. Ho was opposed by 
the whole party of nobles, and in parti- 
cular by Hippias and Isagoras, the former 
of whom he expelled in accordance with 
the Delphic oracle. C.’s chief reforms 
were (1) the abolition of the four aiict. 
tribes and the substitution of ten new 
ones; (2) the introduction of ostracism, 
by which a party leader mlglit be got rid 
of without resorting to bloodshed; Ci) the 
re-cstablishment of eleciion 1 v lot. 
Isagonia called in the help oi the ripar- 
tans, and for a time C. was oldiged to 
withdraw from Athens, but Isagoras was 
ultimately defeated, and C. was recall cd 
and his laws made good. 

Cleithros, in architecture, a covered'., or 
roofed-in, Gk. temple, the open-r.jofod 
temple being known as hypcethral. 

Cleitus, see Clitus. 

Cleland, small tn. of Lanarkshire. 
Scotland, on S. Calder Water, situated 
3 m. N.E. of Motherwell. There are 
collieries and iron works. Pop. (in- 
cluding the small suburb Omon), 5000. 

Cleland, William (c. 1661-89), Scottish 
soldier and poet, was brought up on the 
estate of the marquess of Douglas, to whom 
his lather was gamekeeper. Ho joined 
the Covenanters, with whom ho fought at 
Druinclog and Bothwell Bridge. Later, 
he wius agent f ir William of Orange, ami 
wa.s made lieutenant-colonel of the 
C’ameronian regiment which defended 
Dunkeld : he was there killed. His poems 
arc written in Eng., with a identlful 
sprinkling of Scottish words, hut have no 
great literary merit. 

Clematis, cosmopolitan genua of Ranun- 
rulaeecp, consists largely' of shrubs which 
have opposite leaves and climb by means 
of t heir petioles. C. ritaWa, the traveller’s 
joy or old man’s beard, runs over the 
hedges in mniiv jiarts of Britain. The 
greenish-white flowers are in clusters and 
later appear as heaps of feather-tailed 
silky' tufts. Other siiecles are, however, 
better known in cultivation, e.g. 
flnmrmila, a fragrant plant with panicles 
of small white flowers; C. cirrhosa, C. 
crispa, and C. florufn, all remarkable for 
the large si/o of their grtHjnish -white 
flowers; C. vidceUtt, nn elegant and 
ornamental climber, winch bos purple or 
pink bells hanging gracefully from the 
festooning hranchc.s. The popular C. 
jaefnnoni with purple velvety blooms is 
derived from C. ritiveUa and C. languinosa^ 
a large lilac-coloured species of Chinese 
origin. There are also Amer. species which 
have the popular name virgin's bower. 

Clemenceau, Georges Benjamin (18il- 
1020), Fr. atAtesman and Joui-nallst and 
the dominate ig flgure In France during 
the First World War, 5. at Moullleron- 
en-Paroda, his father being an uncom- 
promising Jacobin of the vendee from 
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whom C. iuhorited his republican prin- 
ciples and his intranslRonc^- His for- 
bears havlni? been In the medical pro- 
fession for the previous three hundred 
years. O. studied medicine, first at Nantes 
and then In Paris, where he took his 
degnw. At the uulv. he was a firebrand 
republican, remarkable for his polemics 
ag^nst Bonapartism. Ho was Im- 
prisoned for two months for eelebmtlnfir 
the Feb. rcvohition in the Bastille square. 
Went to U.ft.A. to stiuly Amer. sociolo- 
Sical conditions, maintaininj? IduLself by 



teaching: in a yonnj? ladii*s’ .school in 
^nnectiout, whence Ikj brought b.ock to 
France his wife. Miss Mary Plummer, one 
of his pupils. Set up as ti physician in 
Montmartre and became prominent in 
the revolution of 1870 at whn‘h period he 
was mayor of Montmartre and a deputy 
for Paris. He was vehcunently attacked 
by botii the Paris revolutionaries and the 
National Assembly in connection with 
the shooting, by the Communists, of two 
gcenerals whom Thiers had dispatched to 
restore order In Montmart.re. In 1876 
as the representative of I^arts in the 
Deputies, his biting eloquence marked him 
<mt as the nwlicaJ spokesman. The re- 
volnttonaries had become botu^cols, but 
C. would have no compromise. Demo- 
cratic to the core, he wanted political 
reconstnictton, and thenceforth he was 
•essentially the destroying force In Fr. 
poMtlcs— overthrOAvIng with mordant wit 
and unflagging energy one gov. after 


another. He brought about the fall of 
the Gambetta Cabinot in 1882, that of 
Ferry in ISS.*), and that of Brlsson In 1880. 
Another victim was Boulanger during the 
Panama scandals, when C. was animad- 
verted upon as the great oorrunter; but 
when proofs were eventually forthcoming 
they were definitely estab. to bo crude 
forgeries by one Norton, who committed 
suicide in gaol. In 1893 ho took to 
journalism, collaborating in the editing of 
the iC’rfto de Paris, Figaro, and other 
journals, and starting his own paper. La 
Jtistice. lie was chief editor of I/A urore in 
1897 during the most famous period of 
his jonrnalistio activities when he headed 
the campaign in favour of Dreytns (<?.«.). 

In the Radical struggle against Romo he 
pucceeded Sarrien as premier, but in 1009, 
alter three years of olllce, his gov. was 
defeated after a violent d<3i>aty in which 
ho accused Dolcassd of liumlllaiing Franco 
in the Algeciras afl'air {q.v,). But his 
gov. had been very successful; he had 
ruled labour ivlih firmness, as was proved 
during the strike of miners in the Pns-de- 
Calals in 1906, when ho showed the Iron 
hand by employing the military. It is 
true that lie thereby alienated the sym- 
pathy of the Socialist party, hut he hail 
emerged os the strong man of Franco, an 
eniergeneo wldoh he was destined te repeat 
In tile First World War with most 
dramatic ofPocjt. He had, besides, greatly 
enlianced Fr. prestige abroad, especially 
by his firm attitude towards tierman>. 
His desire to redress the wrong done by 
Germany over Alsaec'Jjori'aine was life- 
long. His fondgii policy was in lino witb 
the tjntlitional Fr, view that their 
country's destiny was in the chancelleries 
of Europe and, consistently with this, he 
was an opponent of Fr. colonial expansion 
in rivairv with Britain. But If. during 
all liis early and middle political career, 
he was the rel)elHou8 spirit and the Icono- 
clast in Fr. polities, lie liarned forth in the 
First World War as a single-minded 
patriot, whose fulrni nations in f/Ilonnne 
Itbre breathed a noble Jove of country, and 
throughout tiio war ho showed a tnily 
cxtnionlinary energy, both piiysicral and 
niontui, and, as iias lieon well said, he 
becanio long before his deati) almost a 
legendary figure. Karly in the war he 
vented his burning anger against tl»e 
administration for tlie state of the Army 
and tlio Inadequacy (d t iio medical service ; 
an«i the failure of each gov. to dapple 
witli the problems of the war goadiMl him 
to 8\ich a pitch of fury that both as editor 
of T/JIomine libre and as a senator he was 
the veritable scourge of the gov. The 
strengUi of his nosltion lay partly in the 
negative fact that ho was no petty in- 
triguer manoeuvring for place or even for 
power. Defeatism was ^ the politicaj 
air of France, and aftopr the Salonika 
failure of Sarrall, the f'HinlDvfj (Jahlnet 
was driven from office and C.. almost in 
spite of himself, Avas in undisputed power. 
l%3Viously, his paper L*fPomme libre, had 
been suppressed, his aniSwer to AVhich 
abuse of emergency power* was to produce 
a noAv paper Ironioally entitled l/JJomtw 
entiimitU! 
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But the time, however, was ripe for a 
man of reeolutiorj. France was weary of 
intritnio. The names of Bolo, Malvy, 
Cailliiux, and Charles Humbert had 
created unooHlness in allied countries, and 
teudeneies to mutiny in the Army made 
it plain, tliat the Iron hand waj^i wanted 
once more. Hence the formation of tho 
Victory Cabinet in 1917 under C.’s 
celebrated slof^an *Jo combattrai devant 
Baris. Je combattrai d. Parts. Je com- 
battrai derrl^jre Paris.’ In March 1918, 
dnrinK tho dark days of tho linal Oer. 
offensive, ho supported Lord Milner in the 
decision to appoint Marshal Foch os 
vrcneralissirno of the allied armies. His 
endurance showed no abatement oven 
after the war, for he presided and directe<i 
tho procce<lini?H at the Peace Conterericc 
in Paris in 1919, where ho was teiuMjious 
of Fr. security. In this ho wiis o]»posed 
to President Wilson’s self-deteniuntst 
views, and more than f)nee waxed bitterly 
ironic over the hiltor's famous ‘fourteen 
points.’ Yet he forbore to carry his 
policy d outrance, and for tho most part 
his keen senso of alterc^d political values 
kept him iii Keueral offreement with Mr. 
i4loyd (leorffc, Thts equipoise was es- 
pe<'iuily fruitful in tlie decision of tho 
Biff F’our (Cleinenccau, Wilson, Lloyd 
(h?or*rc, and Orb'nd- * v foster the growth 
of new or onlarged statxis in Central and F3. 
Fnrope, though in this policy (>., more 
than the other three, w'a>< actuated <*hieffy 
by the desire to create buffer states 
a^^alnst (lermany. whereas President 
Wilson ami Mr. Lloyd Oeo^t^o were eon- 
« erned rather with removing <*au>es of 
friction by the oiipllcalioii of the prliu i]>le 
of self'Cleterminatiorj. C. persuaded bt)th 
i’resident Wilson and Mr. Idoyd (ieorge 
tn sign treaties binding their nations to 
nJd Franco against unprovoked aggression, 
but tho treaties lapee<l through tho refusal 
of the Amor. Senate to ratify. In con- 
veying to the Cer, representatives the 
terms of the ti'catv, which ho did in a few 
curt wonls, ('. permitted no oral dis- 
dlHCUssion. His snbse(incnt reply to the 
written Clor. obsertmlions was a brilliant 
document, tbo pimport of which was that 
no peace could bo founded on a con- 
donation of blio war wim h Gorinany had 
brought about and tliat reparation liy 
Germany was a sine Qua von of justice. 
Biirjliig the conference in Feb. 1919 he was 
shot at and wouudo<l by a young anar- 
chist, but with a Stoic coolness iio W'as 
soon at work ngi^ln, delighting his col- 
leagues with his wit and amazing energy. 
In 1920, after entering the political sphoi'c 
again, he withdrew Ills candid.iture, 
recognising that ids work was done, and 
.spoM somo time In t miring Egypt and 
India, His remaining years wero passed 
at his quiet sc^isido iiouse La Traiioho, 
near Bte. Hermlrie in the Vend6o, and in 
[*ari8 la oantjlbutiog articles and In WTit- 
iiig a small book on Demostheues. In 
his last lllnoss he rallied more than once, 
and It was os if tho Tiger, to give him 
his universal sobriquet, would defeat oven 
death. It biis been well said of him that, 
like Foch, he tired the »oul of France ana 
steeled her will. Hla pub. works include 


also De la g6n4ralion des ^l^ents tmaio- 
migues; La MiUe aociale (1894); Le Qraitd 
Pan (1895); Le Voile du bonheur (1901); 
Les Plus Forts (1898); Lea Requins (a 
play); Grandeur a et miseres d*une victoire 
(iiiomoirs) (1929); Au soir de la pens4e 
(on philosophy and morals) (1927) (trans. 
In the Evening of rny Thought, 1929). Se« 
also Clenienrcau: the Events of his Life 
as told by hiinself to his former secretary^ 
Jean MarM, trans. by M. Waldinan, 1930; 
G. Adam, The Tiger: Georges Clemencsau, 
Ifi I 1930; G. Braun, Cleivencenu, 
1943. 

Clemence Isaure, F'r. poetess, b. near 
Tonlonso towards tho early jiart of the 
fifteenth century. Guillaume Benoit, a 

i urlst of the fifteenth century, ascribes to 
ler the jevr fioraux, held at Toulouse 
on May 3. There is a statue (»f lier at 
Toulouse and another in the Jardin du 
Luxembourg. Paris. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (ISS.’i- 
1910), Amer. novelist and humorist, 
better known by his pen-name of Mark 
Twain, was b. at Florida, Mis-souri, U.S.A., 
and after an ordinary school education in 
his native tn., learnt the trade of a 

S riuter, at which he worked at St. Louis, 
lew York, and other tns. In 1861 ho 

f rave up this trade and became a steam - 
)oat pilot on the Mississippi, and It wa.s 
from a cry used in taking soundings hcrvi 
that bis pseudonym was taken. On the 
outbreak of tlie Civil war he gave up thi'» 
position and went to Nevada, becoming 
editor of the Enterprise at Virginia City. 
He also tried mining, journalism, and 
lecturing. In 1867 the Jumping Frog, 
etc., proved a sufflelent succt'ss Li enable 
him to make u tour through Europe, the 
account of which in Innocents Abroad 
(1869) Hrmly estab. bis reputation as a 
bumortst. From this time till 1871 he 
ctliUid the Buffalo Expres.t. In 1872 
appe.arcii Houghing It, where he made use 
of his experiences in the Far West. Id 
1874 came The Gilded Age, written in 
collaboration with C. W. Warner. Tlicn 
appeared J'he, Adventures of Torn Sawyei 
(1876); A Tramp Abroad (IHsO); The 
Prince and the Pauper (1882); Ufe on th* 
Mississippi (1883); The Adventures oj 
Huckleberry Finn (1884); Piutd'nhead 
IVilson (1894); Personal Re collections of 
Joan of Arc (1896); More 7\fjmps Abroad 
(1897): Eve's Diary (1906); and others 
np to The Mysterious S:t?anger: a Romance 
(1916). In 1884 he had joined the pub- 
lishing firm of rharle.s L. Webster &. Co., 
and tho failure of this concern in 1895 led 
to bis making a lerturu tour round the 
world which i^tah. liis fortune once more. 
From this time till after 1900 he lived 
principally in Kiir(*po. His humour l.s 
spontaneous arid free, and is varied by 
amusing cluirwtcr-skotchos, grotesquely 
exaggerated. Tho picaresque novel i» 
Ids favoiirit .0 element. H is A Htobuygraphp 
of Mark Twain was cx) in Tilled and ed. by 
Albert Bigelow Paine (1924). See A. IL 
Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography^ 1912; 
Van Wvek bi i/oks. The Ordeal of Mark 
Twain, 1020 ; O. aemens. My Father, Mark 
Twain, 1931; S. Leacock, Mark Twain, 
1833. 
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Glttmens, Titus Flavius Alexandrinus Aldobraiidiiii, received the public pro- 
(Clement of Alexandria) {b. e. a. d. 150), fessicn of Catholioisrii made by Henry 
distinguished Christian writer. He is IV. of France, whom ho reconciled with 
believed to have been b. at Athens, but Ids subjects. Ho annexed the duchy ol 
spent most of his life in Alexandria, Ferrara to the papal states, 
where he studied under Pantienus. (^Icmcht IX. (IGOy- fiO), Olullo Ilos- 
During the persecutions of Severus. ho pigllosi, brought about the peace of 
and his master ■wore obliged to take refuge Aix-la-Chapello in 1(568 between France 
in Palestine (c. 202-6), and in 211 he and ypnin; and for a while conciliated the 
succedeed Panttenus as master of the Jansenists and Jesuits in France, 
school of Alexandria. The extant works Clement X. (1670-76), Fmllio Alticri. 
of C. are Aoyos TrpoTpt-TrTucdv rrpo^ ' KAArji'a?, was eighty years of age at the time of Jii'>» 
nai£ayt>>ydr , ’S.Tptofxarei^, and Ti? d <rw^‘dfi erov clcctiou, and Joft the adiiilrdstration of 
irAovaio^. IHs works have been frequently allairs to his adopted nephew, Cardinal 

f )ub., the best being one with a Lat. trans. Pavluzzo Paluzzi. 

)y J. Potter (1715). Clemeut XI. (1700-21). Gian FranccM<‘o 

Clement, the name of fourteen popes; Albani, had tronolo witli the Jansenists in 
Clement I., eommonly known ns C. of France, against wliom ho issued two 
Rome (fl. A.ru 90). He is thought by bulls, Vineam Domini Sabaoih (1705) 
some Gi be identical with C., the fellow- and XTnigenitvs (1713). 
worker of Paul {see Phil. iv. 3). Ho sue- Clement XI 1. (1730 40), r.orenzo Cor- 
ceeded Anacletus ns bishop of Homo. He siiii, condemned the Froemasous (1738 », 
was the author of the First Fpistle of and restored the ropuiille of San Alariiio 
Clement, WTltten to the church at Cf>rinth to Its liberties (17 40). 

about A.D. 95. This early document Is of Clement XIII. (1758-69). Carlo Rezzo- 
great value to the student of j)r*imitive nico, endeavoured witii little success, to 
Church liist. A fra^rient of it a as found support the Jesuit missionaries, but before 
at the end of tiio Codex Alexandrimis, and his death they were expelled from France, 
was iii 1033 by Patrick Young Spain, and Portugal. 

(Patriciiis Junius). A complete Ids. Clement XIV. (1769-74), Giovanni 

found at Constantinople was pub. in Vincenzo Antonio (Janganelli, succeeded 
1875. Hev. other documents have, with C. XIII. in tronhlous times. After vain 
little or no authority, been attributed to negotiation, lio issued his famous brief, 
this C. Consult J. H. Lightfoot, The Dominus (U' Itedemptor nostcr, sup* 

AjMtsiolic Fathers, vol. 1., ti. Clement of pressing the .Tesuits (1773). He wtis a 
Home, 18G9, 1877; J, A. F. Gregg, The liberal-minded statesman and a patron of 
Epistle of Saint Cletnent, 1899. art. He founded tluj Clornontino Museum 

C/cmenf i/. (1040-47), formerly Siiidger, in the Vatican. Consult Raviguaii, 
the chancellor of Kmperor Henry HI., Clement XIII. et ClCnent XIV. (18.51 1 . 
who created him pope. and rschner, Clement XIV\ (1867). 

Clement III. (1187-91), Paolo Clement of Alexandria, see ClemeN'^, 

Scolari, cardinal-bishop of Palestrina; Titfs Flwiu.s Alexanduinuh. 

urged the ne<;essity of tlio third enisado Clement (Frederic Jean) Edmond (1867 
upon Henry II. of England and Philip 1928), Fr, operatic tenor, />. in Pans. 
Augustus. Studied under Warot at the ( )onservatoire. 

Clement IV. (1265-68), Guy Foulques Made d6but at Op5ra (;)oiniquo iu 1839 iu 
le Gros, of a noble |*roven(;ul family, Mireille., and, except for tours, remained 
began life as a soldier, but later became with that Jiouso for life. Sang al.so at the 
cardinal -bishop of Sabina. Ho sup- Metrf*po!itan Opera House, Now York, 

ported the claim of Charles of Anjou in and with tlie Hostoii Opera Company. 
Sicily, and was a friend to Roger Racon. His best parts were Don Jose {Carmen), 
Clement V. (1305-14), Rertraiid de Wertiier (in Massenet’s opera). Dee 
Goth, was unduly influenced by liiilip Grieux {Manon Lr^raut), Rodolfo (Lti 
the Fair, at whoso suggej^tion he sup- RoAi^t/ip), and Gerald 

pressed the Order of Teniplnrs. Ho Clement, Jacques (1564-89). Dominican 

removed the papal seat to AvlgiH»n. friar, notorious as the murderer of Henry 
Consult Rabines, CUrnenl V. el Philippe 111. of Franco. He was himself killed bv 
le Bel (1858). Henry’s attendants, and w'os regarded as 

Clernent VI. (1342-52), Pierre Roger, a martyr, 
a J^renchman, an:;hbiBhop of Rouen. Ho Clementi, Muzio (1752-1832), pianist 

took the part of Queen Joanna of Naples and composer, b. at Romo, whore he 
agalDfit her brother-in-law, Louis of studied as a child under Cordicolll, and at 
Hungary, who had Invaded her dominions the ago of nine was appointed to a post as 
to avenge the murder of her husband. organist. Ho afterwards studlo<1 under 
Clement VII. (1523-34), Giulio de* Santarelll and Carpani, and by the age of 
Medici. After the battle of Pavia (1525) fourteen had composed sev. coutrapuntiil 
•he ioJned the It. cities in a Holy Alliance works. He attracted ttio attention of 
wltn B^noe against the Emperor Charles Peter IJeijkford anM.P., who brought him 
V., hut In 1527 Rome was sacked by the to England, where C. contltnied to pursue 
Imperial troops, and ho was kept prisoner his studies until the year 1773 when he 
in Uie castle of Sant* Angelo for six mode his d6but. Ho dondiiotcd the 
months. He refused to saocilon Henrv Royal It. Opera (1777-80)1 he hhon made 
VlII.’s divorce from Catherine, which a continental tour, and while at Vienna 
fact brought about the Reformation In had a piano combat with Mozart, the 
England. victory being left undecided. On his 

Clemeni VIII. (1592-1605), Ippolito return to England ho founded a business 
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ns pianoforte -maker and musical publiBher 
in London. In 1813 he aBsisted in 
loriniug the Philharmonic concerts. O. 
left about a hundred Bonatos, symphonies, 
and overtures, and was retyarded as the 
int.hcr of modern pianoforte technique). 
Ills best known pieccB are the Op. 2 (1773) 
tliree Bonatas which may bo said to have 
c stnb. the form of the piano sonata, and 
(•'radiis ad Parnassum (1817) — a collection 
of progreBsivc studies, which have rc- 
tuaiued the foimdatlon of all i)lauo tec:h- 
nique (Thompson). Ho is buried in the 

< loisters of Westminster Abbey. 

Clemmensen Reduction, in chcin. a 
nicthod of reduction {see ItiCDuriNO 
AcsKNT), applicable to a number of 
orf^anic compounds, especially to aromatic 
ketones and secondary alcohols. It la 
named after the discoverer. The sub- 
stHiice to be reduced is boiled In aqueous 
suspension or aqueous alcohollo solution 
u ith amalgamated zinc or zinc wool with 
sulliclent hydrochloric acid to maintain its 
t oijccritration above 6N. The presence of 
nitro or amino groups renders tlio reduc- 
t Ion unsatiHfactory. See ai^o Benzoin. 

Clement’s Inn, formerly an inn of 

< luincery; took its name Iroin the chureli 
•jf St. Clement Danes, w'hich stands in the 
strand, Loudon. opposiU^ the street 
railed C. I. ro... Idcioble part of the 
toimcr site of the inn is now occupied by 
the liUW CourtnS, while its func.tlonR as an 
I fill of (Jourt are now performe<l by the 
Inner Temple. 

Cleobis, see JIiton and Ci.r.oms 

Cleobulua of Lindus in Phodcs, f»nc of 
the Seven Sages; ho lived about u.c. 
lie was dlstingniBheiJ for Jiis strength, 
handsome person, and famous riddles. 

Cleombrotus 1. (380-371 li.c,), king of 
Sparta, brother and sucH'ossor of Agesi- 
polis. He waged war against the 
TlH'haiiB; in 371 n.o. he led (lie Spartans 
iit Lcuctra against the ThcbaiiB under 
Lpaminomlas, and was defeated and 
mortally WMjunded. 

Cleombrotus II. (c. 24 3-240 n.c.), 

thirtieth king of Sparta. On the ox- 
luiIsJou of his father-in-law, Leonidas 11., 
he WOH elected king by the party of Agls 
IV. On his return, iurtH) years later, C. 
was deposed and banished to Tegca. 

Cleomedes, Ok. mathematician, who 
probably llonrlslu'd in the second conturj' 
A.P, He wrote, in two bofiks, a treatiso 
On the Circular Thrary of the Heavenly 
litydies. It sets fortli the Stoic system 
of the univerHc, and gives various nrgu- 
nieuts in jiroof of tbe rotundity of the 
earth. Ed. by Hake (1820) and Ziegler 
(1891). 

Claomenes I. (520-491 n.c.), king of 
Sparta, son of Anaxandrldes. in 510 
n.o. ho took part in the expulsion of 
Hipplas, the lost of the l^sistratldn;, from 
Athens, His assistance w'os called for by 
Isagoras and the aristocratical paity Id 
A thens against Cleisthenos, and ho helped 
In tbe expulsion of 700 families. During 
the war with Argos he was successful in 
defeating the Argives near TIryns. 

Cleomenes II. (370-309 B.c.). king of 
Sparta* succeeded Ills brother Agosipolis 


Cleomenes 111. (c. 235-220 B.c.), king of 
Sparta, son of Leonidas II., lost of the 
Agldic. He endeavoured to restore the 
anct. institutions of Lycurgus and 
strongly opposed Aratus and the Acha'.an 
League, by forming an alliance with 
Dtolomy, king of Egypt. He was at first 
Buccesstul in his campaigns against tbe 
Achicans, but in 221 ho was himself 
tlefeatetl at Hellosia in Laconlca. 

Cleon {d. 422 n.c.), Athenian democrat, 
tlio son of CleanetUB. He was originally 
a tanner, and came forward into public 
life as on opponent of Pericles. During 
tile l’<5h)ponneHian war, C. set himself up 
as tlio ctiainpion of tho people and tho 
leader at the peace party (428-422). In 
427 ho advocated in tlic assembly that 
the Mytilenoean prisoners, sent to Athens 
by Patehes, should be put to death, and in 
424 he won great glory by his capture of 
the Spartans on the is. of Sphoctcria. 
Much elated by his succoss, O. accepted 
tho command of tho Athenian army to 
oppose iirasidas in Macedonia and Thrace, 
but was defeated, and fell in battle under 
the walls of Amphipolis. O. is repre- 
sented by Thucydides and Aristophanes 
as a demagogue of tho lowe.st type, mean, 
ignorant, cowardly, self-seeking, and 
unscrupulous, pandering to the mob b) 
obtain his ow'n selfish ends. Ho is made 
to figure among tho dramatis persome in 
Aristophanes’ comedy. The Knmhts^ but 
the poet was obliged to Like the part 
himself as he could find no imtor bold 
enough to personate C. It should, how- 
ever. bo remembered that both Thucy- 
dides and Aristophanes bad a grudge 
against him, <^he former having beeu 
banished at his instance, and the latter’s 
comedy. The Babylonians, was brought 
before the notice of the Senate by C. as an 
unpatriotic play ami liarmful to the 
country in time of war. 

Cleonus, gciins of Curculionidop, or 
weevils, consists of between one and two 
hundred species of beetles. They ha\e 
elongated anil convex bodies, and both 
larviB ami perfect insects are vegetarian, 
feetiing chieliy on coniferous tr^'cs, siicdi 
as the lurch and pine. 

Cleopatra (51-30 B.c.). faniom. oueen of 
Egypt. .She was the eldest daughter of 
Ptolemy XJII., Auletes, and waa b. in 
69 or 68 B.c. Her father d. in 51. ap- 
pointing her and her younger brother, 
Ptolemv, joint heirs of his kingdom, on the 
comlitlon that they should marry. The 
will was ratified by llie Horn, senate and 
C. ascended the throne at tho age of 
8eveiit.ecn. Two years later Ptolemy 
XTV., with the old of his guardians. 
Pothinus and Achillas, drove his sister 
out of Egypt. She retreated to Syria to 
collect her forces, but In 47 Caesar arrived 
at Alexandria in pursuit of Pompey, and 
C. had little difticulty In exercising her 
fascinations over tho susceptible Roman. 
Ciesar beraino her lover and advoc'O.te* 
and, though repul.sed at first, he nltl- 
iiiately deft>4t<Hl the Egyptians and 
reinstated O. ou the throne. During the 
Alexandrine war Ptolemy XII. had 
Mrlshed, and accordingly G., with 
Cfesar’s advice, divided the rule with a 
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younger brother, Ptolemy XIII., whom 
fihe DoiniDally married. C. romaiued the 
mietress of Ceesar, and accompanied him 
to Romo, where she apparently ivaa living 
at the time of bia aaaassination in 44. 
On her return to Egypt, C. Is supposed to 
have murdered her brother, and declared 
CsBsarion. her eon by Ccesar, joint ruler 
of Egypt. Ill 41, during the civil war 
that followed Cssaar’a death, she met 
Antony in Cilicia, who fell a captive to her 
ohamis and became h<*r Infatuated lover 
and slave. From political motives 
Antony was obliged to return to Rome 
and marry Orta via, the sister of Augustus 
but he Bpcodily returned to his inistrcss. 
Antony divoi-ced his wife, and open war 
WM declared between C. and Augustus. 
She was present with her lover at the 
naval tiattle of Aotium (SI), but., fearing 
the worst, retreated with her fleet to 
Alexandria. Antony was defeated, and, 
hearing a rumour of the queen's death, 
stabbed himself. C. made overtures to 
Augustus, bub WAS unable to fascinate 
him, and, in order to avoid being led in 
triumph through Rome as a captive at the 
wheel of bis chariot, aUe killed hei'self by a 
poisoned comb, or, traditionally, by an 
asp in her bosom (30)- C. was a woman 
of CTcat intellectual power and boundless 
ambition, and was qiilte unscrupulous in 
using her physical charms to attain her 
ow'n ends, llor beanty and her fas- 
cinating personality have bewitched men 
throughout the ages, and have inspired 
poetry that is unsurpassed in the world's 
Bterature. «SVe A. Stahr, Cleopatra, 1879; 
G. B. Shaw, Ciesar and Cleopatra, 1898; 
Sir J. 1^. Mahaffy, History of Egypt under 
ttie Ptolemaic Dynasty, 189U; P. VV. 
Sergeant, Cleopatra of Egypt, 1909. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, two granite obelisks 
erected by Thothmes III. at Heliopolis in 
Egypt ic. 1475 B.c.) and re-crected by 
.Kameses H. at Alexandria. During the 
removal to Alexandriiv the lower port 
brokr away, and the Rom. engineers 
supported the angles on bronze slabs, 
one of which with three reproductions 
still supports the angles of the needle or 
obelisk which was placed on the Victoria 
Embankment in 1878. This needle 
weighs 186 tons and is 68* ft. high. 
The other was presented by the khedive 
to the IJ.S.A., and in 18S1 was erected 
in Central Park, New York. 

Clepsydra, or water-clock, instrument 
for measuring time by the flow of water, 
which seems to have been in use among 
the Babylonians, Hindus, and Egyptians 
from the earliest times, and was regularly 
employed among the Gks. and Homs, 
It uppeairs to have taken forme. 
One of the earliest types was a copper 
vessel, having a small hole in the bottom, 
which was set to float In a vessel of water, 
whieb necessarily sank within a 
certain time. The Oks. and Roms, had a 
form soinewLat resembling a sand-glass, 
and coDsistfng of a pierced globe, through 
which the water imduallr escaped. 
*^is was used to limit the length of the 
speeches In oonrts of law. JMter, since 
toe rate of flow lessened as the vessel 
grew empty, the globe was kept Ailed 


with water, and that which escaped 
measured. Another type measured time 
by the rising of a float on water which was 
increased by a slow regular fuMow', a 
constant and uniform supply helug 
ensured by on intermediate cistern. All 
these were subject to variations caused 
by differences of atjnospheric temp, 
ami pressure, and also some arrangement 
was necessary to obviate the dilllculty 
caused by the fact that an hour, being a 
twelfth part of the time from sunrise to 
sunset, varied with the season. The 
most successful invontlon to meet this 
seems to have been made by Otesibius of 
Alexandria about 1.35 b.c. 



Cleroken, small tn. of Belgium, situated 
in VV. Flanders, about 20 m. S.W. of 
Bruges. Pop. 3500. 

Clerestory (also Clear-story; Fr. clairf' 
nne), term used in architecture to denote 
the windows in the upper part of the central 
nave of a church. Its purpose is ^ admit 
c/eor light, and this method of Ughttng 
was constantly used by the Homs. In 
their baths and palaces. 

Clergy (from l^ow Ent. clericatus, which 
Is derived from Gk. icAij/x)?, an inheri- 
tance) Is a coJlectlvo term signifying men 
in holy onlvrs. In the N,l\ the Gk. word 
is U8e<l In differently of the <|(>ostollc order 
and nl the sev. oongregiUouR of the 
CThristian Church. B\it very early the 

E rfosta came to regard ihemsclves as 
oing peculiarly God’s ! boritage, as 
opposed to the faithful p^ple or laity 
(Gfc. Aihw) who were raeinbers of tlie 
Charch. This dlstUicttort between O. 
and laity was accentuated by the 
adoption of sacerdotal vestments and 
official fntig^a: by the litrodaotloii of 
the tonsiin, by the InstltiiUbn of monaatlo 
orders and of various titles and offices, and 
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abovQ ail by the growinK tendency to 
regard ordination as tho outward sign of 
a mroct caU from God, and as conferring 
privileges which could not be renounced 
without apostasy. But after tho Refor- 
mation this distinction, which is still very 
strongly marked in the Rouk Catholic 
Church, was purposely diminished In 
Protestant communities. Thus In the 
Church of England to-day the ordinary, 
garb of tho C. ; the cassock, for example. 

Is peculiar only In so far as laymen have 
long ago discarded it througJj change in 
fashion. Moreover, the term C. has 
broadened in meaning so os to be applied 
frequently to nonconformist ministers, 
although ‘clergyman' still properly refers 
only to priests of tho Estah. Church. 

In the Middle Ages the claims insistently 
advanced by the papacy that, In its 
capacity of ruler over men’s souls, It was 
above tho merely temporal power of any 
sovereign, led as a natural corollary to the 
theory that the C., by virtue of their 
othco, were entitled to many special 
Immunities. 1'bus the C. claimed ex- 
emption from public bujyieri.s, from 
taxation n« well as from civil ottice. and 
above all they insisted on their right to 
have eoedea. tfourts instead of being 
subject to the ordinary lay jurlsdlcUon. 
The result was tha;, ' f'tTcnoes of dorks 
were dealt with much more lemciitJy 
than those of laymen. The major 
orders, including bishop, priest, deacon, 
and sub-deacon, are distinguished as the 
higher, whilst lectors, acolytes, etc., are 
tlio lower The C. are still tccliuKally 
one of tlie three estates of the realm. 
Tbotigb bishops, however, sit in tlie 
House of Lords, they do so l>y reason of 
the baronies attached to their scc,s and not 
because they are Clnircb dignitaries. 

Clergy, Benefit of, see BenKfit of 
Cl.KMOV. 

Clergy Discipline Act, 1892, relates to 
tho consequences of crimes or (jfTenccs 
against morality by clcrgynicn, and, in 
regal'd to the latter, provided a new fornt 
of procedure. The Act is divided into 
two parla, the llrst of wliich iTiidera a 
beneflc<‘<l <'J«?rgyman liable to deprivation 
who is convioU’sl in temporal court of an 
indictable offence, or against whom a 
bastardy order lias lioeii made, or adultery 
found in a divorce suit. The second part 
of tho Act provides lluit a clergyman 
convicted by a tcmpt)ral court of au act 
constituting ari cedes, oftetice, or against 
whom any immoral act, conduct, or 
babit» boing an offonoo against morality 
and not doctrino or ritual. Is alleged, may 
bo prosecuted by any of the parlshionera 

o/tbi 

or ^ 

person approved hy tlie Idslmp, and tried 
in the tionaisUiry court of the diocese. A 
cx)nvictlou under the Act enables the 
bishop to tre^at preferment of the oou- 
vlcted clergyman ae void, while oonvleiion 
for an immoral act under second part 
of the Act rendert tho clergyman liable, 
eubjoot to an appv^al to the king In 
oouneil, cither to suspenaloQ or denri» 
vatioD, with Incapacity to hold another 
Deelermeot. A- caenryaiiaii may be 
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instituted If pardoned by tho Crown and 
if the benefice has not been filled. 

Clergymen, Deposition of, see Dk- 

POftlTlON. 

Cleriois Laicos, first words of a bull of 
Pope Boniface VIII. (1294^1303). Hia 
arrogance made him many foes, his most 
noted confiict being that with Philip IV, 
of Franoei In 1296, by the bull named 
C. L., the pope forbade the levying of 
taxes, however disgulHcd, on the clergy 
without his consent. Boniface was 
forced to recede from his position, and 
canonised Louis IX. Uostilities were 
later renewed, and in 1302 Boniface 
drafted and pub. himself the bull ‘ Unam 
Sanctam,’ one of the strongest r)fiicial 
statements of the papal prerogative ever 
made. 

Clericus^ Johannes, sef' LkGlerc?, Jean. 
CleridoB, family of co1er>pternus insects, 
consists of numerous and very varied 
species, a few of which are Brit. Tho 
body is generally cylindrical, the eyes 
einorginated, the antennre jisnally ter- 
minated by a club. Most of the beetles 
are found on flowers, and some on old 
trees, but the larvro iire often carnivorous. 

Clerihew (from E. Clenhew Bentley), 
short nonsensical or satiricfU poem, 
usually of four lines of varying length, 
e.g.i 

Sir Christopher Wren 
Said, ‘ I 'm going to dine with somo men. 
If any one calls 
Hay 1 'm designing St. Paurs.' 

Clerk (from Lat. clerims, which comes 
from the (ik. K\rpo^, a lot, or inhcritanco), 
was at first a s> nonyni of camvi, and was 
used Indifferently of tvl) who wore servants 
of the Church. Hoori the UTin C. was 
used only of one in a minor a.s opposed to 
major or holy order. But ("s. in holy 
orders is still the legal designation of 
( l♦‘^gYmGn of the Eng. Church. After 
the Rclomuition it was applied to mem- 
bers of the laity who asslsU»d at baptisms, 
marriages, etc., and who led the responses 
for the congregation. In this sense tlie 
C. bccnino known an tlic ]»nr. C. But tho 
word has had another distinct, though 
parallel, develotunont. Chaucer's poor 
‘clerk of Oxenford ’ wn«, above all. a devotee 
of learning. This sen-se of the term arose 
from the fact that in medieval tiina'i 
learning waa confineil to tho clergy. 
Now this meaning in narrowed dowui and Is 
applied especially to vservants of cor- 
porations and courts who keep tho 
records, to law'yers’ assisfflrjts and to all 
omployeea who write, make ontrit^, and 

. . disehargo the correspondence of aiiy firm 

the par. la which he holds prarfrwent, nr company. In Aworiru h C. Is also a 
by the bishop of tiio dloneee, or a f n^taif salesman. The word Is thus an 

cxftinplo of the many whoso meaiili^ has 
detcriorattHl. 

Clerk, John (1728-1812), oC 

fCssay on Naval Tarlirs, workod on htei 
eat4ite of Eldin at geology and etchings 
heHidoa bis new thaorfoa of naval maar 
cenvrea. Ilia naval were adobM. 

viith complete' aucocaa m 1782 when Loed 
Rodney gained a oomplete victory^ at «ea 
over the Fr, Hla easay waa not pali^ 
enure tm 1804. 
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Clerke, Agnes Mary (1842-1907), Eng. 
astronomer and solontist, b. in London. 
Although not a practical astronomer in the 
true meaning of the word, she was 
endowed with remarkable talent for 
collecting and sumnoarising results of 
scientific and astronomical research. Her 
chief works, which, however, are now out 
of date, are A Poptilctr History of Astro- 
nomy dxtrino the Nineteenth Ceniurw (1885); 
The System of the Stars (1890); Problems 
in Asthtphysica (1903). 

Clerkenwellt dist. in the N. of London 
within the metropolitan bor. of Finsbury. 
It is so called from a well in Foy Street, 
near which the par. clerks occasionally 
acted mystery plays. The well is at what 
is now 18 Farriiigdou Street. In St. 
John's par. are the remains of the priory 
of the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 
A jail called the C. Bridewell was built 
here in 1615 for the punishment of rogues 
and vagabonds of Middlesex; it wfis burnt 
down in 1669 but was rebuilt. The 
prison built in 1775, called the House of 
Detention, was notorious as the scene of a 
Fenian outrage in 1867. WaU h -making 
was for a long period a very important 
industry and is still carried on to a degree. 

Clerk-Maxwell, see Maxwell, James 
C^LERK. 

Clermont-en-Beauvais, tn. of France, 
dept, of Oise, on r. b. of the Br^che, 4 1 m. 
N.E. of Parts. The h/Acl de ville, built 
by Charles IV. (5. 1294), is the oldest in 
the N, of Franco, and was founded 
during the Norman invasion. One-fifth 
of the tn.’s buildings were damaged or 
destroyed in the Second World War. 
Pop. 5500. 

• Clermont,* The, was one of the curliest 
steamships. Its inventor and builder 
was an Amer., Robert Fulton (1765- 
1815), who in 1803 obtained jointly with 
Robert Livingston the exclusive privilege 
of navigating with steamers the waters 
of New York. The engines of the C. 
were provided by Bbulton & Watt of 
Binningham, and it traded on the Hxidson 
between Albany and New York from 1807 
onward. 

Clermont-Ferrand (the anot. Augusto- 
nemetum, the chief city of the ArvernJ), 
cap. of the dept. Puy-do-D6ine, central 
Franco. The two tns. of which it is 
composed, C. and Mont-Fen*and, wliich 
are connected by a fine promenade, have 
grown up on the slopes of a small emi- 
nence. its Gothic cathedral has fine 
stained glass of the thirteenth but it was 
not completed till the uinetoenth century. 
In the cathedral square stands a statue of 
Pope Urban II., who here made in 1095 
his memorable proclamation of the first 
crusade. The Romanesquo church of 
Notro-Dame du Port Is an eleventh- 
century structure. It is the scat of a 
bishopric, and from a.d. .035 to 1130 was 
the meeting-place of seven eccles. conn- 
ed. The preset name occurs as early 
as the eighth century, hut was at first 
applied to the castle alone, in the Rom. 
form Clarus Mons or Glorimontium. 
The cldef manuHs. are those of rubber ; 
goods and tyres, macaroni, semolina, 
preserved fruits and Jams, chemical 


products, hoots and shoes, and linen and 
woolloii goods, lb has handsome squares, 
is an educational centre, and is famous 
also as the bp. of Pascal. Pop. 108.000. 

Clermont-Ganneau, Charles Simon 
(1846-1923), Fr. orientalist, b. In Paris. 
His father was a sculptor of some repute. 
Ganneau was educated at tho Ecole dcs 
Langues Oriciitalos, and afterwards 
entered the diplomatic service as drago- 
man to tho consulate at Jorusalorn, where 
ho inaugurated his archaeological pursuits 
by the discovery aud trans. of a thereto- 
fore unpublished story in the Thousand 
and One Niyhis (see below). Soon 
afterwards ho occupied a similar pn«itlon 
at Alexandria. In 1870 he discovered 
tho stele of Mesha, a stono bearing 
tho oldest Semitic inscription known. 
Ho commanded a Brit, archosological 
expedition to Palestine In 1874. and 
later a Fr. expedition to tho Rod Se.i 
and Syria. Chevalier of tho Legion of 
Honour 1875; vice-consul at Jaffa, 1880- 
1882. Subsequently ho became director 
of the Ecole des Langues Orientales. Ho 
became consul-general in 1896, oml 
minister plenipotentiary in 1906. His 
chief pubs, incliule La Valrsiine inconuuc 
(1886); ^txulea d* Archiolooie Orientate 
(1880); Les Fraitdes archcolog iqurs (18851; 
and Rcccuil d'arch^ologie orientals (1885- 
1924). llo was principally insbriimcntnl 
in exposing the Shaplra forgcTios of Ilcb. 
texts offered to Brit. Museum; other 
frauds wore the Moabite potteries aud tlie 
tiara of Saitaphernes (sec his Lcs t'raudea 
archiologiquea above). 

Clermont l*H6rault, tn. in tho dept, of 
H6rault, S. France, II m. S.S.E. of 
Loddve. Pop. .'>600. 

Clerodendron, genus of Verbenoceie. 
flourishes in its wild state in tropical and 
warm climates, but in Britain grows only 
ill greenhouses. C. Thompsonae is a 
commonly cultivated evergreen plant 
which boars red and white flow'crs. (\ 
frayrans and C. trichotomum are both 
shrubs, the former with white, tho latter 
with variegated flowers. 

Clery, Sir Cornelius Francis (1838-1020), 
Eng. .soldier. He saw active service in 
the Zulu war of 1879, where ho was chief 
staff officer of the ‘Flying Column.* He 
was present at tho battles of Isandhiwana 
and Ulundi, when ho was mentioned 
twice In dispatches, lie fought In the 
battles of El Tob and Tamaf, and was 
again mentioned in dispatches. Ho 
served in tho Nile expedition In 1885 for 
tho relief of Gordon, and during the years 
1886-88 was chief of tho staff of the army 
of occupation in Egypt, Ho commanded 
the 2nd I>Iv. in tho S. African war of 
1899-1902, being again mentioned in 
dispatches. K.C.M.G., 1900. 

C16ry-Saint-Andr6, tn. |n the dept, of 
Loiret, near Orleans. Near It Is a 
tumulus, called by tho peasants the tomb 
of Attlln. Pop. 1800. 

CUslnger. Jean Baplista Auguste (1814- 
1883), Fr. sculptor, Intlmiately connected 
with the story of George Hand and 
Chopin. George Sand’s daughter Solange, 
who inherited her mother’s passionate 
nature without any of her genius, eloped 
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with C. after slttlnsr to him for her bust. 
The mother effected a private marrlagre, 
estah. the youn^r people in Paris, and set- 
tled a large share of her property upon 
them. But C. proved himself an ungrate- 
ful rogue, and George Sand was obliged to 
disown him and her daughter. O. was 
nevertheless one of the leading sculptors 
of his day. and executed noteworthy 
portraits of George Sand and Chopin. 
Among his works, many of which were 
objected to on the ground of their im- 
modesty, are allegorical representations 
of Tragedy and Literature and a marble 
statue of Louise of Savoy. 

Clevedon, par. and attractive watering- 
place, 1 rn. from the Severn and 16 m. 
S.W. of Bristol, in the N. dlv. of Somerset, 
England. Interesting for its associations, 
for here lived Coleridge and his bride at 
Myrtle Cottage (17951. and In the par. 
church llo Henry II all am, the historian 
id. 1859), and bis poet son. Arthur (d. 
1833), to whose memory In Memoriam 
was written, whilst the original of Thack- 
eray's Custlewood in Esmond is C. 
Court. Pop. 9400. 

Cleveland, one of the largest industrial 
cities of the U.S.A. in Ohio, and cap. of 
Cuyahoga co., is situated on the S. shores 
of Lake Eric, which is here connected 
with the Ohio II. s he Ohio Canal, 183 
m. S.W. of BU/Talo and 98 m. E. of 
Toledo; it is the terminus of seven rail- 
ways, whilst two run through it from E. 
to W. The two dlvs. of C., on cither side 
of the K. Cuyahoga, are united by two 
great viaducts. Tbe first, built in 1873, 
18 of stone, and spans the riv. at a height 
of 60 ft., whilst the second, of Iron, whi<di 
was erected in 1888, is 3931 ft. long, and 
rises 100 ft. above the valley's base. 
Numerous bridges cross the riv. harbour, 
whilst beyond the mouth a breakwater, 
2 m. long, encloses an excellent outer 
roadstead. During 1890-1900 the ton- 
nage of ships constructed in C. exceeded 
that of the vessels built iu other Amer. 
tu. A great deal of the trame passes over 
the lake. But though C. is an Important 
centre for corn and Tiiniber, and is, more- 
over the largest market for fresh fish in 
the tl.S.A., the wealth of the city depends 
on ita manufs., and above all on its 
ftmirishlng iron industry. Thus engines, 
steel and iron vessels, automobiles, boilers, 
steel rails, and bridges are constructed 
at the various works, besides nails, agrlc. 
Implcmonts, and screws. The reason of 
this is that the city Is centrally situated 
for obtaining the coal from N. Ohio, the 
iron ores from Lake t^iiperlor, and the 
limestone from the is. of Lake Erie. It 
has over 3000 manufacturing plants em- 
ploying 200,000 people, and is the seat of 
the Standard Oil Company. The Detroit- 
Siilterlor high-level brldi^ affords a wide 
view of lake and riv., harbour and break- 
water, iron and steel, lumber and coal, 
steam and sailing vessels, freighters and 
liners, blast furnaces and foundries, flour 
mills and grain elevators, and on the banks 
above tbe valley the vast manufacturing 
plants which nmilsh employment for 
more than half of its citizen workers. 
Rising from a plain from 60 to 140 ft. 

E.E. 3 


above the lake, C., or the Forest City as 
it Is called, from the abundance of its 
shady elms and maples, presents an 
imposing appearance, with its fine public 
bulldiugs — Including a free municipal 
library of 200,000 vols. — Its large squares 
and stately mansions, Its famous Euclid 
Avenue with winding walks and flower- 
bordered driveways, its univ., technical 
high school, publio auditorium seating 
12,000 people, and municipal airport, one 
of the largest in tbe world. Founded in 
179G by Moses Cleveland, it has doubled 
its pop. in twenty years and quadrupled 
Its commerce, and is now the sixth city 
in the U.S.A. Pop. 878,300. 

Cleveland, city in Tennessee, with iron 
and textile industries. Pop. 4300. 

Cleveland (clitT-land), pari. dlv. in the 
E. of the N. Riding of Yorkshire, ex- 
tending from Whitby to the It. Tees. It 
received its name from the cliffs which 
form the N.E. borders of the Yorkshire 
moors. It is a dist. of wild highlands, 
interspersed with a few cultivated nnd 

B leasant valleys. Since the discovery ol 
le rich beds of iron ore In its hills {see 
Clkvkland Ikonstone) C. has grown into 
a great industrinl centre, with Middles- 
brough as Its chief tn., supplying Great 
Britain with one-third of its pig-iron. 
The pop. is not returned separately. 
Cleveland Bay Breed, see under Horisk. 
Cleveland Ironstone Is mined in the 
Middle Lias of C., which is situated In 
the N. Riding of Yorkshire, between the 
Tees and Whitby. Certain geologists 
believe that this dark green clay ironstone, 
which Is not so valuable as that of the 
coal meosures, was ‘derived partly from 
mechanical deposition and partly froni 
subsequent chemical replacement of the 
originally deposited carbouato of lime.* 
The thcorj’^ that once the bed was Jlmo- 
Btone is supported by the discovery of 
shells such os Pecien and Avicula. Only 
60 per cent of the ore is carbonate of iron, 
the rest being composed of phosphates, 
silica, and argillaceous matter. It is 
found In seams 20 ft. thick, and is worked 
on the bord -and -pillar system. Middles- 
brough being the centre. Its discover> . 
which dates from 1851, has revolutionised 
sleepy hamlets into industrial tns. 

Cleveland, Barbara ViUiers, Duchess of 
(1641-1704), mistress of Charles II. of 
England, daughter of Wm. Villiers, 
second Viscount Qrandlson. Tn IG.'iO sbe 
married Roger Palmer, who became earl 
of Castlemalno two years later. She 
became Intimate with Charles II. about 
this time, and wns created duchess of 
C. In 1670. Her sons by the king became 
dukes of C., Grafton, and Northumberland. 
D. at Chiswick, Oct. 9, 

Cleveland, John (1613-58), Eng. satirist, , 
who, during tho Commonwealth, was one 
of many Royalist fiigitives condemned to 
a life of wandering and abject poverty. 
In the ingenuity of his conceits he sur- 
passes tbe so-oalled metaphysical poets. 
Though his vigorous satire, such as 
appears In bis poems. The Rebel Soot, 
Stneciymnuus, and Rimertiamus, may not 
long iiave survived the passions which 
called it forth, it won a contemporary 

2 A 
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fkme far greater than that of Paradise 
Lost, 

Claveland, Stephen Grover (1837-1908), 
twenty -second and twenty -fourth Presi- 
dent of the U.S.A., ft. at Caldwell, New 
Jersey, U.S.A., March 18. He was de- 
scended from Moses C. of EiiKland. who 
settled near Woburn, Massachusetts, 
in 1635. His father was the son of a 
watchmaker and was pastor of the I'res- 
byterian church at Caldwell. When he 
was sixteen, bis father d.. and the son 
left school to become a clerk in a store in 
Clinton, New York. For a time ho 
taiiffht at school, and then studied law, 
beins: admitted to the Bar at Buffalo in 
1859. Ho entered politics as a Democrat, 
and his rise was rapid. In 1863 ho 
bocamo assistant dlst. attorney for Erie 
CO., in which Buffalo Is situated. He was 
elected sheriff in 1870, and in 1881 ho 
be<*aine mayor, beinfir noted for his 
reforms. This attracted the attention of 
the state leaders, who brought about his 
nomination for governor, and ho was 
elected to that office in 1882 by the 
hitherto unparalleled majority of 192,000 
votes. Ho w’RS nominated for the pre- 
sidency in 1881, and was elected after an 
exceedingly bitter campaign. In which his 
Republican opponent was .Tames (». Blaine 
(^.r.). C. entered the White House os 
the first bachelor the country liad seen 
there in many years, but, later, married 
the lovely Miss Frances Folsom, daughter 
of a former law partner of the ITasident 
and the w’ard of C., who became one of 
the most popular mistresses tlic White 
House bad ever known. C. resisted the 
old system of ‘to the victor belong the 
spoils,' by steadily advocating that an 
Increasing number of governmental em- 
ployees and officials should be placed in 
the civil «’srvice and, therefore, not 
removable except for cause. In 1887 in 
a me.sstige to Congress he pleaded for the 
admission to the country, of raw materials 
needed in manufacturing, free from duty. 
This wa.s his famous battle cry of ‘Tariff 
for revenue only.’ He was renominated 
by the Democrats for the presidency in 
1888, and, much to the country’s surprise, 
was defeated by Benjamin Harrison, 
the Republican candlilate. In 1802 the 
Democrats nominated the ouee-victorioiis 
and the once-defeated (J. for the pre- 
sidency again, and he was triumphantly 
elected. The storm clouds soon gathered 
around him. In the first place he fought 
Republican tarItT schemes. Then, against 
the wishes of many of his own party he 
forced Congress to repeal the Sherman Sll- 
V€T Purchasing Act, thereby safeguarding 
the gold standard. In 1 895 his strong ad- 
vocacy of the Monroe doctrine in a dispute 
between Great Britain and Venezuela 
over the boundaries between the latter 
country and Brit. Guiana almost involved 
the U.S.A. In a war with England. Fool- 
ing was tense in l»oth nations, but the 
situation was saved by the statesmanship 
of Lord Salisbury, who was then Brit. 
Mme Minister. Before he left the White 
House, C. saw bis. gold -standard policy 
repudiated by his party, which had 
nominated to succeed him W. J. Bryan 


{q.v.), who ran on a free silver platform. 
C. retired Into private life without honour 
in his own party and settled quietly at 
Princeton, Now Jersey. Before he d, 
there occurred a revulsion In public 
feeling, and it was generally realised that 
C. would be numbered among the greatest 
and most courageous of the Uno of Amcr. 
Presidents. 

Cleves (Gor. Cleve or Kleve): 1. Former 
duchy of Rhenish Prussia, united with 
Brandenburg in 1666. 2. Tn. of Rhine- 

land, Germany ; formerly cap. of duchy of 
same, name, near the Rhino and the 
Netherlands frontier, 23 m. N.W. of 
Wcsel. Its chief manufs. before tho 
Second World War were linens, cottons, 
silks, woollens, and tobacco. Tho tn. 
was extensively damaged in the Second 
World War, and Its anct. churches and 
Schwauenbiirg Castle wore partly de- 
molished or destroyed. Pop. 20,000. 

Clew Bay, inlet on tho W. coast of co. 
Mayo, Ireland. From the Atlantic it 
passes inland for 15 ni., with an almost 
uniform breadth of 81 m. Clare Is. faces 
its entrance, whilst the upper portion Is 
dotted with an archipelago of some 300 
fertile islets. 

Clewer, vil. of Berkshire, England, on 
the R. Thames, 1 m. W. of Windsor. 
Here are the lioadquarters of an Anglican 
sisterhood. Cl comprlscts two pars., 
C. Within and C. Without. 

Clews, two, bottom corners of a siiuaro 
sail. In a fore-and-aft sail tho aftmost 
corner is termed a clew, tho otlier, or 
weather clew, being more genorally called 
the tack. 

Clianthus, genus of Logiirninosaj culti- 
vated in greenhouHos on account of thqir 
showy flowers. Cl punicem, tho parrot/s 
beak, con bo grown in the open air in 
Britain if carefully prot»<’ted. 

Cliche, Fr. term denoting the stamp of 
a die on any soft metal. By the im- 
Xircssion made tho die-sinker judges the 
effect of his work. The term Is also used 
f<)r any process (printing) block. From 
the4jonnotation of repetitive reproduction, 
the word is employe! I for a trite or 
hackneyed phra,se, or literary tag. 

Cliohy, or ClIchy-la-Garenne, suburb 
N.W. of Paris, on the r. b. of tho Seine, 
In the dept, of Seine, N. France. Its 
imiustries eom prise tins manufs. of 
chemicals, starch, soap, f>il, and rubber. 
Merovingian kings lived at C. (anct. 
Clippincuni). Pop. 53,000. 

Click-beetles, or Elateridup, form a 
family of coleopterous insects, most of 
which have the usefiil charactciistio of 
being able to right theinseives when fallen 
on their backs; this they accomplish by 
springing into tho air by moans of special 
processes in the back, and the movement 
is accompanied by a loud clicking sound. 
They are also called skip -Jacks when 
possessed of this habit. The larvee are 
often known as wire-worms^ and are rery 
destructive: their borne is usually under- 
ground, and their food the roots of crops. 

Client, supposed by some writers to oe 
derived from Lat. cluere, to hoar. From 
the rery begiDDings of anct. Rome there 
appears to nave existed the relation of 
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patronage {paJtronaim) and clientship 
(clientela). When a man manumitted 
(analogous to emancipated) a slave, he 
became the patronus instead of the 
dominus of the slave, who was thenceforth 
a freed man {libertus). The tutelage of 
the patronus entitled him to a speciflo 
share in the froodman’s estate after death. 
This relationship at Romo fostered the 
formation of similar relationships between 
foreignc'TH and Horn, citizens, the result 
being that the foreigner obtained a pro- 
tector and the Homs, an accession of 
influence from occasionally becoming the 
patron of a man of letters. The poet 
Terence, for example, wtis a libcrlus, being 
manumitted by P. Tercntiiis Lucariiis, a 
Rom. senator. The Horn. O. was defend- 
ed in lawsuits by liis patron; hence the 
adoption of the term in modern legal 
practice. 

Clifden, nirkt. tn. and port, 29 m. S.W. 
of Westport, in co. (lahvay, Kirc. It 
is connected by rail with Galway, i'op. 
800. 

ClifT Dwellings, certain remarkable 
ruins of houses, built in horizontal 
recesses down i}rccipitious cliffs in W. 
Colorado, Arizona, Utah, and New 
Mexico. The traveller, as he sees the 
remains of what In^^^ once have been a 
well -constructed dwelling of lime and 
stone, with windows and doors both 
rectangular in frame, is struck above all 
by its extreme solitude and inaccessibility. 
Its former Inhab. must surely haA’e been 
ill hiding from his foes, for his homo was 
built in a hollow, with beetling r-rags 
overhead, so that it was quite Invisible 
from the summit. In one siieli ruin 
the footholes <jarve(l in tlie rook-fiu'e may 
still be seen, but it seems eerGiiii that tlie 
ascent from tlie valley below was iisnally 
made by ladders or ropes, wliieh could be 
carried ut> after use. For tlie most part 
these perilous homes are lound dotted 
here and there along the great canyons or 
gorges, but in tho Rio de Chclly tliere is a 
cluster of them large enough to be called 
a tn. Tlioro is one In Colorado above the 
R. Mancos, which look.s down from a giddy 
height of 800 ft., hut the most renowned 
in tnal country is the great cliff dwelling 
known as the palace of Chaplin’s Mesa. 
These dwellings, which rose sometimos to 
two or even three storeys, so strongly 
resemble tho pueblos of the Indians hard 
by that most archieologists are agreed 
In referring their eonstructioii to the 
immediate forerunners of the Pueblo 
tribes. Another type of dwelling found 
In this region is in eaves formed by 
volcanic action in the side of canyons. 
The honcyeoml) of openings formed 
similarly on the face of tlie cliffs provided 
windows for tlie Indian <iwellers. 

Clifford, name of a family descended 
from Richard FitzponoA\ His son Walter, 
who adopted tho name C. on aouuiring by 
.marriage C. Castle on tho Wye. near 
Hereford, was the father of the ill-fated 
Fair Rosamond, whom Henry II. frankly 
declared to be hia mistress. On her 
death In 1176 she was buried in (Sodstow 
nunnery, there being small foundation for 
the sinister legend that she was murdered 


by Queen Eleanor. The soldier- judge, 
Roger, wlm won honour at the battle of 
Evesham n285), was a great-grandson of 
Walter. Other of his descendants were 
John (1435-61) ‘the savage Lancastrian*; 
Henry (1493-1542), fifteenth Lord C. and 
first earl of Cumberland; and another 
Henry (1*591-1643), the fifth and last earl. 

Clifford, Sir Hugh Charles (1886-1941), 
colonial governor; b. in London, eldest 
son of Maj.-Gen. the Hon. Sir H. H. 
C.. V.C., C.B. In 1883 he became 

a cadet in the Malay States civil service. 
In Pahang he became Brit, resident 
(1896-99 and 1901). In later years he 
was associated first with Trinidad and 
Tobago (1903-7), and then with Ceylon 
(1907 and 1909), always os colonial 
secretary. Governor of tho Gold Coast, 
1912-19; of Nigeria, 1919-25. As gover- 
nor of the Gold Coast w'as responsible foi 
Brit, sphere of occupation In Togoland, 
1914-19. Governor of Oylon, 1924-27; 
then governor of Straits Settlements until 
1929. G.C.M.G., 1921 ; and G.B.E., 1925. 

He married Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, the 
novelist and playwright who d. 194.> 
A constant contributor to the Cornfiill, 
etc., was joint editor of a Malay languagj* 
fUctionary, and also pub. In d Corner of 
Asia (1899); A Free Lance of To-day 
(1903, revised ed. 1928); Further India 
(1901); The Downfall of the Gods (1911); 
Malayan Monochromes (1913); The Fur- 
ther Side of Silence (1916); The German 
Colonies (1918); 2'he Gold Coast Regiment 
in the East African Campaign (1920); In 
Daifs that are Dead (1926); Some Re- 
flections on the Ceylon Land Question 
(1927); Rush-lVh iching^ and other Asiatic 
Tales and Memories (1929). 

Clifford, John (1836-1923), Baptist 
minister, was h, in poverty at Sawley, 
Derliy.shire; eldest child of 8amuel (?., 
(iiarti.st and C'alviuist. As a child he 
worked in a lac*e factory. Some Bap- 
tists became interested In hiip, and 
started him in education at the Baptist 
College. Nottingham, lie received a call 
to l^raed Street Chapel, I’addington. in 
1858, and while in that ministry he 
atleudcd Univ. College. He took H.A. 
degree. Lend., in 1861 ; B.Sc. in 1862, with 
honours in logic, moral philosophy, 
geology, and paJieontology. In 1864 he 
became M.A. (coming out first); in 1866, 
LL.B. The Geological Society made him 
a fellow in 1879, in 1883 he was made 
honorary D.l). of Bates College, Maine, 
U.S.A.: thereafter he was known as 
Doctor C. Ills ministry had been 
transferred to Wostliourne J*ark when 
the chapel there opened in 1877: he was 
its minister till 1915, when he relea.sed 
himself for more general activity, in 
1897 ho made a tour round the. wwld. 
He was president of the London Baptist 
Association, 1879; tho Baptist Union, 
1888 ami 1899; the National Council of 
Evangelical Free Churches, 1898-99; 
the Brit. Chautauqua, 1899-1900; Baptist 
World Alliance, 1905 and 1911; and 
Baptist European Congress, 1913. He 
was an ardent and pugnacious Liberal; 
and many of his printed works (about a 
hundred titles) concern social problems. 
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They Include la Life Worth Living? 
(1880): InapiraJtion and AtUhority of the 
Bible (1892); The Secret of JeaUs (1904); 
The Ultimate Problems of ChrUtianuy 
(1906); SteUe Education after the War 
(1916h The League of Free Nationa (1910); 
and The World Brotherhood according to 
Jesus (1920). He ed. the General Baptist 
Magazine (1870-83). He d. suddenly, 
after addressing a meeting, at Southamp- 
ton Row, Bloomsbury. Nov. 20, 192.3. 

Cliflord, Rosamand. sec Fair Rosa- 
mond. 


Clifford, William Kingdon (1845-79), 
mathematician. His many able lectures 
before the Brit. Association and at the 
Royal Institution were exceedingly 
popular. Besides his Essays and Lectures 
(1879), which reveal his philosophy, he 
wrote many mathematical troatls^. 

Clifford *8 Inn, once the tn. house of the 
barons Clifford, was left to students of 
law. It became an inn of Chancery and. 
like Clement's Inn (g.u.), was subsequently 
absorbed by the Inner Temple. 

Clifton, suburb and rcsideutinl dlst. of 
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CLIlh'ON SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND THE RIVER AVON 


Clifford, Sophia Luoy, Mrs. William 
Kingdon, novelist and playwright, 
daughter of John Lane, a well-known 
Barbadian. She married In 1875 the 
mathematician Wm. Kingdon C. (q.v.). 
Her most popular novel is Aunt Anne 
(1893), In which she describes with 
sympathy and insight the sordid tragedy 
of an old lady's life. Her plays Indude 
Hamilton's Second Marriage^ A Supreme 
Moment (1900); The Searchlight (1903), 
and The Latch (1908). Her latest books 
were The House in Marylebone (1917); 
Mr, Webster and Others (1918); Miss 
Fingal (1919). She d. In 1919. 

Clifford, Thomas (1630-73), b. In Devon- 
shire, was one of the members who formed 
the * Cabal,* being Instrumental In arrang- 
ing the treaty of Dover, 1670. In 
accordance with bis professed views, he 
supported the Declaration of Indulgence 
issued by Charles 11., and on the bringing 
in of the Test Act resigned from public 
life. 


Bristol in Gloucestershire, England. The 
flno gorge of the Avon, spanned by 
Brunei's famous suspouslou bridge, cuts 
through the plateau on which the tn. Is 
built. The bridge, which took from 1832 
to 1864 to build, nas a span of 702 ft., and 
Is 245 ft. above high-tide level. The 
celebrated thermal spring are at the foot 
of St. Vincent’s Rock. Pop. included In 
Bristol. 

Clifton College, public school for boys, 
was founded In 1862. It consists of a 
preparatory and junior school and an 
upper school, the latter having classical, 
modern, and engineering depts., preparing 
boys for the iinlv., the army, or com- 
mercial life. There are sev. scholarships 
also open to the boys. 

Cllmaoterlo Years (Ok. Khifiattrijp, round 
! of a ladder) were suppdsed to be certain 
years in a man’s life which speoisJly 
affected him as regards health and general 
cironinstances of life. These years were 
those made np by the bdd multiples of 7, 
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as 49, and the (pi-and C*. was reached 
at 63, when 9 and 7, the two mystical 
h^res, were multiplied. As applied to 
a woman. It refers to the period known as 
the change of life, occurring usually 
between the ages of 45 and 50. 

Climate (from Gk. K\lvftv, to slope) 
means the average succession of atmo* 
spheric conditions for a long period of time, 
as opposed to weather, which is used of a 
single occurrence in the series of climatic 
conditions. The C. of a locality is thus 
jts average weather. Wind, humidity, 
and temp, are the chief elements of C. 
As regards humidity, account must be 
taken of average ann. rainfall; the 
variations from season to season and year 
to year in rainfall; the proportions of 
precipitation which falls as rain and snow 
respectively ; cloudiness, and relative and 
absolute humidity. As regards temp.. 
It is important to notice the aveitigo ann. 
and seasonal temps., the extremes of 
temp, during a season and the temp, of 
exceptional seasons. There la a dis- 
tinction between absolute temp, as 
measured by the thermometer, and 
sensible temp. — that is, the temp, as it 
appears. For example, air of a given 
temp, seems warmer at rest than in 
motion, and if the temp, is high, dry air 
seems colder than moist, and with a low 
temp, it is the oU.cr way round. A C. is 
said to be uniform when the winds are 
fairly constant In force and direction; 
when the range of temp, is small, and the 
distribution of rainfall fairly ecmal : other- 
wise it Is variable. Thus at Dulutli the 
average range of temp, from one year to 
another was as much as 120** and at 
Chicago 108® (for the same thirty years). 
Some places on the borders of the 
equatorial calms have their wet and dry 
seasons quite distinct. Where the mon- 
soons blow, the winds regularly change 
from one season to another. Cs. are 
further classifled according to parallel 
cllmatio zones, which have reference to 
the amount of heat i*eoelved from the sun. 
and therefore represent what is called 
solar climate; or into oceanic and con- 
tinental Cs., where the former refers to 
the effect of water, the latter of land upon 
O. The three climatic zones are the 
torrid or tronical, the temperate or inter- 
mediate, and the frigid or polar. Their 
limits are variously dchuod according to 
lat.. winds, and temp. The latitumnal 
limits for the zones are as follows: 23^® N. 
to 23 P S. for tropical ; 90® N. to 06 N. and 
90® S. to 66 i® S. for the Arctlo and Antarctic 
polar zones respectively, and 23® to 664® 
(N. and S.) for tho two intermediate zones. 
The zones oan only bo vo^ely defined 
acoording to winds. Thus the trade-wind 
zone often overlaps the torrid zone to 30® 
or even 35® N. and S. Prevailing westerly 
winds and a variable O. charaoterise the 
intermediate zones which stretch pole- 
wards from the zone of the trade winds. 
If temp, be the standard of div., the iso- 
therms are the boundaries of the various 
zones. A satisfactory div. is obtained If 
tbe intermediate zones are bounded on the 
equator side by the ann. isotherms of 68* 
and 00 the polar by the isotherm of 50* 


for the warmest month. The C. of every 
zone may be subdivided into oceanic and 
continental. The following is a statement 
of the main differences between these sub- 
divisions in oceanic Cs. : (1) Tho ann. range 
of temp, is much less. In Madeira (an is.) 
It is only 13®* whilst at Bagdad (in Asia 
Minor) it is 40® F. Both places lie in 
a low lat. (2) The * annual march* or 
temp, is much more retarded by tbe sea. 
Thus over the ocean the springs are colder, 
the autumns warmer. (3) The humidity 
is greater. This results in more cloudiness 
and a higher rainfall. (4) The winds are. 
generally speakiug, stronger. The lee- 
wai'd shores of the oceans, the W. coasts in 
the temperate zones, and the E. coasts in 
the trade-wind zones, have oceanic Cs. 
Under marine Cs. crops of wheat and 
potatoes, etc., are less nutritious owing 
to the excess of. moisture, etc. Con- 
tinental Cs. inrlude desert, littoral oi 
coastal, and mt. and i)lateau Cs. In 
the desert C. the daily variability of 
temp, is considerable, tbe nights being 
much cooler than the days. In the day- 
time the winds blow strong and carry great 
dust clouds.' Rocks crack because of the 
violent changes in temp., and in conse- 
quence of the extreme dryness plants and 
animals cannot live. Mt. and plateau Cs. 
have greater insolation (warmth from the 
sun) and radiation because of the Increased 
elevation, a -lower absolute humidity, a 
lower temp., and a greater precipitation 
or rainfall. Highlands ^ve rise to local 
winds and interfere with the horizontal 
passage of tho atmosphere, so that on the 
two sides of a range the pressure and 
humidity may be quite different. Con- 
tinental Cs. are intluenced by forests. Foi 
by increasing the surfaces exposed to 
radiation and evaporation they lower the 
summer temps.: they also afford shelter 
from winds, and by retarding the per- 
meation of rain and the melting of Bno^^ 
increase tho relative moisture of the air. 

Climatic Character isiica of the Varion'^ 
Zones . — In the Tropical Zone: The pre- 
vailing wind is easterly, N. -easterly above 
the equator, S.-eastorly below. Usually 
the trade winds are dry: tbe Bahara and 
desert regions of Australia lie in their path. 
But in their passage over hills and plateaux 
they yield moisture, so that the tableland 
of Brazil and the E. slopes of the Andes 
have plentiful rain. The monsoon rain^ 
which fall when the monsoons blow from 
sea to land during tho warm season, fall on 
regions that would otherwise be dry. In 
the ‘doldrums* — a belt of calm between 
the two trade winds — convection currents 
lift up abundant moisture, which is pre- 
cipitated after condensation as the daily 
afternoon rains. On the Sahara the 
extremes of temp, are great, 1 20® and 50® 
F., although the average ann. variation is 
slight. But high temp, is the chief dis- 
tinction of this zone. In tho Intermediate 
Zones: The average temp, is lower, the 
ann, range greater, and the dally range less, 
than in the tropic^ zone. The Inequality 
of day and night and the considerable 
range in the angle of the sun's rays* and 
therefore of their heating power* account 
for the greater seasonal variability of 
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temp. Ill lat. 45'" there are at the summer 
solstice 15 A hrs. of sunshine (and heatinK); 
at the winter solstice there are only 8 1 hi“e., 
the remainintf hours beiiif? irlven over to 
night (and cooling). Moreover, In the 
same lat. the sniuiner may be very hot, 
the winter very cold; for when the days 
are longest the sun’s rays are almost 
vertical, and the heat per hour, there- 
fore, is greatest. The winter’s cold also 
has the elfect of retarding the spring, 
and suninicr’s heat of lengthening the 
autumn. For in spring the oblique sun’s 
rays take a long time to melt all the snows 
and Ice, and until this la done the air above 
cannot grow warm: in the autumn, on the 
contrary, the ground continually w'arms 
the atmosphere by giving \ip Its stores of 
summer heat. The climates of the N. and 
y. intermediate zones differ in that the 
former, owing to thp greater extent of 
earth, is on the whole continental, the 
latter oceanic. Thus the cool summers of 
the S. zone arc unfavourable to agriculture. 
The winds for the most part are westerly, 
i’hey are dry w hen they pass from the sea 
tn warmer lands (for they take up moisture), 
and wet when the regions over which they 
blow’ have a cooler temp, tlian their own. 
Cyclones and anticyclones furnish the 
greatest ann. extremes both of heat (during 
cyclones) and of cold (during anticyclones). 
They also give moisture to the middle lats. 
The greatest ann. variability of temp, in 
the world Is found in parts of Siberia 
remotest from tho sea. Continental 
climates are prevalent on the E. borders 
of tho continents, oceanic on tho W. 
But the contrast is greater between 
opposite sidCwS of the Atlantic (compare 
England and Kaqichatka) than between 
opposite sides of the Pacific (compare 
Labrador and Vancouver). This Is due 
to the w’arming power bf the (5ulf Stream 
and to the icy water which passes from 
the Arctic Into the open Atlantic down 
the E. coast of Americfi, In tho Polar 
Zones: The unequal distribution of 
heat is very great, diid at tho poles tho 
year is divided into two periods of per- 
petual day and i>erpetual night. Whilst 
snow is still oiwthe ground the temp, of 
the surface, even in summer, cannot be 
raised above 32", but where land is free of 
snow the range of tem]». is great. Tho 
amount of rainfall necessary for agriculture 
depends on tho temp, of the regions, the 
distiibution of precipitation throughout 
the year (much rain is needed whilst the 
crops are growing), and the nature of the 
crops. In S. Australia 10 in. of rain 
support 9 sheep per sq. rii.; in New S. 
Wales 14 in. support 96, and 20 in. 640 
sheep per sq. m. A 34 -in. rainfall in the 
Argentine will maintain 2630 sheep per 
sq. m. In prehistoric times, changes In 
C. have been brought about by atmo- 
spheric, astronomic (relating to chauges in 
tne earth’s orbit), and geographic (relating 
to changes in the topography of land 
and its relatlofL to water) causes. The 
petrified forests of Arizona prove that it 
once had a humid O.. whilst gypsum 
deposits show that New York was 
once arid. At one time Qreeuland was 
warm enough to grow magrnollas, ahd 


glaciers were very much more widely 
distributed. See H. W. Dickson, Climate 
and Weather, 1928; A. A. Miller, Olivia- 
toloov, 1931 ; W. ,C. Kendrew, I'he Climate 
of the Continents, 1937; S. F. Markham, 
Climate and the knergy of Nations, 1942. 

Climax (from (Ik. a ladder), 

figure of speech miicli used in rhetoric. 
A series of w’ords, phrases, or sentences, 
expressive of facts or ideas, is so arranged 
that the mind of the listener is led 
gradually, as by ladder rungs, from what Is 
of least to what is of crowning importance. 
The impressiveness of Macaulay’s style 
depends not a little on his appreciation 
of the effectiveness of thi.s figure. 

Climbers, popular form of the old term 
Sc’iiusores, w'hlch was applied to birds of a 
climbing habit, many of which were 
characterised by having two toes turned 
backw'ards and two lorwnrda. Examplo.s 
of this obsolete order are woodpeckers, 
parrots, cuckoos, anti cockattms. 

Climbing, Mountain, see Mountaix- 
kkring; Rock-climbino. 

Climbing Plants. There are at least 
.six different methods of climbing adopted 
by plants; each is distinct in itself, 
although perhaps the easunl observer 
would liave some difficulty in enumerating 
them: (1) By means of the main stem 
which twines round the support; this 
occurs in hop, dodder, etc., tho usual 
direction is anti -clockwise but tho hop 
always twi.sls clockwise; (2) by tendrils, as 
in passion llower, sweet pea. etc.; (3) by 
means of spines and prickles, as in rose 
and all brambles; (4) by aerial roots as in 
ivy; (5) by the petioles or loaf-.stalks; this 
method is found In the garden nasturtium 
{Tropmolvm), clematlK, and Solanum 
jasminoides; and (6) by the stipules of the 
leaf, which are modified a.s tendrils, as in 
Smilax. C. P. are commonly cultivated 
for decorative and" useful purposes; they 
can easily be grow’ii to hide bare w’alls, to 
cover trcllis-work, to make a shelter from 
tho sun, etc. Some are hardy, and both 
annuals and perennials are easily raised 
fr(»niseed out of doors, r. g. (binary citsoper. 
Others which arc half-hardy must be 
raised under glass, and not put out in the 
open ground till mild weather i.s ensured. 
The majority of outdoor (J. P. are decidu- 
ous, shedding their leaves once a year, but 
a few' are evergreens, such as the ivy. 

Clincher, see Clink I5k. 

Clinic, institution in which treatment Is 
given to visiting patients, and whore 
instruction is frequently given to medical 
students by the examination of patients. 
(The exprcRsloii clinical incdiciqe (Gk. 
kAiVij, bed) denotes that method which 
deals with the treatment of a disease at 
tho bedside of tho patient and with 
lectures delivered there also.) Tho name 
C. may be applied to out-patient dents, 
of hospitals, bor. health tsentres, modJoal 
schools, or that part of any pnbllo 
institution whore examination and treat- 
ment are carried out for tho benefit of 
both patient and student. 

Cllnloal Thermometer, $ee under Thbr- 
MOMETUR AND THERMOMETRY. 

Clinker, or Clincher ; 1. Term used in 
small boat construction, to indicate that 
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the planking of the hull is laid with 
overlapping edges and not edge to edge 
M In carvel. 2. Incombustible residue 
left in coal and coke -fired furnaces. 
In the furnace It tends to collect in 
masses and would adhere to the fire-bars 
If not removed from time to time. When 
cold it hardens and is usually employed 
in concrete-mixing and in road -making. 

Clinograph, draughtsman’s instrument 
for drawing a ruimber of similar triangles 
in succession. It resembles the carpen- 
ter’s bevel in principle, but Its stock and 
blade are of the same thickness. It is 
very useful In graphic calculations in 
statics. 

Clinometer, instrument used by sur- 
veyors, geologists, etc., for measuring the 
dip or angle of Inclination of surfaces. 
In its simplest form it consists of a 
graduated arc and a plummet. When 
the instrument is held level the plummet 
points to zero, but when it is held at an 
Inclination it shows the number of degrees 
by which the upper surface of the (;. 
differs from the horizontal. The most 
useful form of C., how'cver. Is that which 
is combined with a pocket compass, as it 
is generally necessary to know the 
direction of the slope us well as ita amoimt. 

Clinton: 1, Co. seat of C. co., Iowa, 
It stands on th*' ATississijjpi II. at a point 
where it is ^josmu l»y a railway bridge 
4000 ft. long, and haa Important indus- 
tries, with many heaiitlful old houses. 
Pop. 2(5,200. 2. (''ap. of Henry eo., 

Missouri, U.S.A., ou the (irand it,, with 
large flour-mills. Pop. 0000. 3. Tn. 

in CO. Worcester, Masaachusetta, on the 
K. Nashua, with extensive niriniifs. 
Pop. 12,400. 4. Co. seat of Do Witt co., 

Illinois, with railroad shops and 

clothing factories. Pop. 6300. 5. City 

of Indiana on the Wabash R, with various 
manufs. in a farm and coal -mining region. 
Pop. 7000. 6. Vil. of Oneida co., New 

York, 9 111 . S. of Utica, the seat of Hamil- 
t<jn College for men, founded in 1793 by 
Samuel Kirkland (1741-1808), a mis- 
sionary to tlie Oneida Indians, President 
Washington expressing ‘a warm interest 
In the institution.’ 

Clinton, Amer. family founded by 
Charles C. (1690- 1773). b. in Ireland. 
He left Ireland for America and estab. 
blmself In Ulster co.. New York, 

James Clinton (1736-1812) W’as the 
son of Charles C!., an«l ser^ ed in the IT.S. A. 
army. He was the father of De Witt C. 

Qeoroe Clinton (1739-1812), sou of 
Charles C. ; in 177. 't joined the army, after 
having sat In the New York Assembly. 
He held a high place in (he army, and in 
1777 was appoint4?d go\ornor of New 
York, becoming finally vice-president of 
the U.S.A., an olllco wliich he held till 
hia death. 

Clinton, De Witt (1769-1828), Amer. 
statesman, began his political c-are^r by 
acting as private secretai'v to liis uncle, 
George, the leader of the Uepibllean 
party at New York (1790-05). From 
1708 to 1802 he was a member of the U.S. 
Senate, and three times (1803-7, 1808- 
1810, and 1811-15) he was mayor of New 
York City, lie was governor of New 
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York State, 1817-23 and 1825-28. In 
Congress lie identified himself with the 
movements for abolition of slavery and 
of Imprisonment for debt, and for im- 
provement of the free public schools 
system. In 1825 he was present at the 
opening of the canal between the Hudson 
R. and Lake Erie — an undertaking which 
had been carried through largely as the 
result of his persi-stent olforts. 

Clinton, Sir Henry (c. 1738-95), son of 
Adm. George C. He began service in the 
militia in New York, but became lieu- 
tenant in the Grenadier Guards in England 
in 17.51; and ca.i>taln and lieutenant- 
colonel in 1758. Ho took part in the 
Seven Years war; also in the battles 
of Bunker’s Hill and Long Is., and 
in 1778 became commander-in-chief in 
America. Gwing to unpleasantness, 
however, lie resigned his command. In 
1772-84 and 1790 he sa.t in Parliament, 
and In 1794 was appointed governor of 
Gibraltar. 

Clinton, Sir Henry (1771-1829), younger 
son of Gen. Sir Henry C. He served in 
the Corunna campaign, and distinguished 
himself in the Pcuirisula under Wellington, 
being made lieutenant-general. He was 
also to the fore at Waterloo. 

Clinton Group, name assigned by 
geologists in New York to the tapper 
Silurian series of rocks, composed chiefiy 
of argillaceous sandstone. 

Clio, first of the nine muses, who 
presided over hist., and is represented as 
crowmed with laurels, hohiing a book m 
one hand, and in the other a trumpet. 

Clio, genus of naked marine gastropod 
or wing-footed molluscs so called hecau.se 
they are constructed for moving through 
water by moans of fin-like membranes 
which are lateral expansions of the foot. 
C. borealis is a species which abounds in 
N. sjpas and constitutes a great portion of 
the food of the Greenland whale. 

Clipper, sailing ship constructed for very 
rapid sailing. It is longer ami narrower 
than an ordinary hailing vessel. Many 
of these Cs. which were used frequently 
In the transport of tea from the E., weie 
Imilt at Aberdeen, Imt they ai*e not usc<l 
now. The term has been borrowed for 
the craft of a U.S. airline which provides 
bcrvice on long sea routes. (See illustra- 
tion, p. 736.) 

Clipperton, Is. in the Pacific Ocean 
The Is. is of coral formation, and its 
highest point rises to more than 150 ft 
above sea level. 

Clippiaoum, .sec Ci.iriiv. 

Clissold Park, pul)l{c park in Stoke 
Newington, N. Loudon. 1 1 was acquired 
in 1887 at the cost of itOG.OOO, and opened 
in 1889 by the earl of Rosebery, the first 
chairman of the London Co. Council. 
The mansion of the park was formerly the 
residence of a Mr. Crawshay, who rented 
it, w'ith its adjacent grounds, from the 
Eccles. Commissioners at an annual sum 
of ‘45109 and a fat turkey.’ 

Clisson, tn. fii the dept. Lolro-lnf6rleure, 
France, 17 rn. S.E. of Nantes. The tn. 
and castle, belonging to the celebrated 
C. family, wore destroyed In 1792-93 
during the Vondcaii wars; the former was 
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rebuilt in the nineteenth century. Pop. the man. Though dull at books, he was 
270Q. notorious for reckless courage; and there 

Clitheroe. mrkt. tn. and municipal bor. is the tradition, most dollgrhtfully pro- 
on the Ribblo, at the foot of Pendle Hill, pheiic. that as a lad he formed a small 
in the C. pari. div. of Lancashire. England, array of boys and levied a tax on the 
35 m. N. by W. from Manchester. O. shopkeepers of Market Drayton, which 
has paper and cotton mills, brewoiies, they paid lest otherwise their windows 
foundries, printing estabs., and important should be broken. In his eighteenth year 
lime and cement works in the neighbour- be received the offer of a wrftershlp in the 
hood. Its free grammar school was estab. Honourable E. India Company’s servlets 
in 1554, and there are still some remains of at Madras, an opening which, needless to 
an eleventh -century castle, which with say, was as welcome to him as to his 
the grounds were purchased for the tn. parents. He seen ted adventure in the E., 
as a memorial of the First World War. adventure that was to come surely 
Pop. 12,000. enough, though not quite so soon as 
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THE CLIPPERS * ARIEL* AND ‘TEAPINO,* I860 
A ooDtemporary print of the meeting of tlie two vessels od the downs after 
a voyage of ninety-niiw days from Foochow. 


Clitua. or Cleitus, surnamed M«Aaf, he expected. The outward voyage was 
'The Black,* was the brother of Alex- unduly protracted, and he did not arrive 
ander's nurse. Hellanlk5. C. was made at bis destination until late in 1744. The 
one of Alexander’s lieutenants, and saved long delay bad swallowed up the contents 
the latter’s life at the battle of Qranlcus of a meagre purse, and he reached Madras 
in 334 B.c. He was made satrap of in debt. In that city he knew no one, 
Bactrtana in place of Artabazus in 328. and was far too shy to take advantage of 
At a banquet, when Alexander was such opportunities to make acquaintance 
present, he dared to criticise the luxury of as did occur. Loneliness and the slender- 
the latter*8 court, and to extol the virtues ness of bis resources made him so miser- 
of Philip. Alexander, who was drunk, able that after a few months* soiourn in 
killed C. on the spot, and was afterwards India he decided to commit suicide, and he 
overcome by remorse. desisted only when ho had pointed a pistol 

Clive. Caroline (1801-73). authoress, was at his head and twice piwed the trlgror 
the daughter of Edmund Meysey-Wlgley. without obtaining the dewed result. He 
and was 6. in London. In 1840 she then examined the weapon, and finding 
married the J^v. Archer C. She wrote that it was properly loaded, he put It 
sev. sets of poems, signed *V.,' but her aside, remarking that It whs evident from 
best book Is a novel, Paul Ferroll ilM), this intervention of providence that he 
Cllve« Robert Clive, Baron (1725-74). was Intended for something great. Fate 
Indian admlnlstratoiv came of an old did not keep him waitlog long. In 
Shropshire family. Many stories are told 1746 Labonrdonnais captured Madras, 
of his schooldays, which go far to prove and among many took O. prisoner, 
tliat In this ease the boy was father of The young man escaped, however, to 
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Fort 81. David. Ho uow desired to 
abandon the civil and enter the military 
side of the company’s service, and he 
applied for. and In 1747 obtained, an 
ouslfirn’B commission. Though he had had 
no previous training in arms, ho showed 
signs of military genius, and elicited the 
commendation of MaJ. Lawrence. A 
treaty of peace b(^tween England and 
France was signed at Alx-la-Chapolle 
in Oct. 1748, and C. returned to Ills former 
occupation. He was not destined long 
to remain at his desk. He was given a 
command, again under MaJ. Lawrence, 
in the expedition against the rajah of 
Tanjore, during which he showed the same 
bravery that ho had previously displayed 
in the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry. 
After the conclusion of this campaign he 
was appointed commissariat oilicer to the 
Brit, troops,’ and shortly after was pro- 
moted captain. lie submitted In 1751 
a plan for the capture of Arcot, the cap. 
of the Carnatic, and was, to his great 
delight, permitted to endeavour to carry 
it out. He occupied the tn., and held it 
for two months, with his .500 men, of 
whom only 200 were Eng., against an 
army of 10,000. At the end of that period 
the enemy retired. The defence of 
Arcot, MaUcson, the military historian, 
has said, may be regarded as *the turning- 
point in the c ; career of the English.* 
Though not at the time regarded as so 
important as, in the light of subsequent 
events. It is now, C.’s defeuce made a great 
reputation for him, which was enlianced 
by bis later achievement in the campaign. 
O. was ill 1753 invalided home, and was 
welcomed by the court of directors of the 
E. India Company, who, as a token of the 
high esteem in . which they held him. 
presented him with a very valuable sword 
mounted In diamonds, which, very pro- 
perly and modestly, he declined to receive 
unless a similar mark of honour was 
be.stowed upon Maj. liawrenco. lie 
returned to India in 1756. and, after 
serving for a short time in Bombay, w’cnt 
to Madras, where tlie news came that 
8urad-ud-Dowlah hud captured Calcutta 
and Imprisoned the lOiig. captlve.s in the 
Black Hole (g.v.). C. went forth to retake 
Calcutta and to avenge the victims of the 
outrage. He defeated Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
at Plassey (June 23, 1757), and dethroned 
him In favour of Jtifar All. From 
1767 C. was governor of Bengal until 1760, 
when ho returned to England, whore he 
was received avS a popular hero by every 
one, from the king to the mob. He was 
elected member of Parliament for Shrews- 
bury, and in 1762 was created Baron C. in 
the Irlsi) peerage. Two years later he 
went out as governor of Bengal to put the 
administration on a sound footing. This 
ho did, but ill 1766 he had to return owing 
to ill health. In England he was attaoked 
for having abused ms position, and many 
charges were brought against him. A 
pari, inquiry was held, and the House 
of Commons unanimously accepted a 
resolution that he bad rendered ’great 
and meritorious services to the State.’ 
He d. bv his own baud, after long suiTering 
severe bodily agony, on Nov. 22, 1774, at 


the age of forty -nine. C. no doubt often 
acted in a way that In a twentieth -century 
official would be regarded as little less than 
criminal: thus he accepted vast sums 
from native princes, but that was tbc 
custom of his day, when the Englishman 
in India was not as a rule, and was not 
expected to be. very scrupulous as to the 
manner in which he acquired a fortune. 
On the other hand, he was a just admfnl- 
Bfrator, a great ruler, and a brilliant 
soldier; and ho it was who securely laid 
the foundation of the Brit. Empire in 
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India. See Sir .i. Malcolm, TAe Life of 
Robert, Lord Clive, 1836 (reviewed by 
Macaiila34, 1840); C. Wilson, Clive, 1890; 
Sir G. \\\ Forrest, Life of Lord Clive, 1918 ; 
R. J. Mlnnoy, Clive, 1931. 

Clive, Catherine (Kitty) (1711-85), 
actress, daughter of Wm. Raftor, a man of 
good family. About 1727 she came under 
the notice of Colley Cibber, manager of 
Drury Lane, and as slie showed decided 
talent for the stage, a place v/as found for 
hor in the company, where she iilayed 
Ismcues, the page in Mithridaies. Not 
long after this she married George C., a 
barrister, but they separated very soon 
after their marriage. She Joined (Jarrick 
in 1746 and remained with his company 
until 1769. She won recognition as a 
comedy actress Ity her performance in 
The Devil to Pay (1731). She took part 
also in some oratorios, possessing a fine, 
well -trained voice. 

Cloaoa, in zoology, is the name given to 
the common chamber In some vertebrates 
into which open the alimentary canal, 
the genltfU and urinary ducts: it Is present 
in all amphibians, birds, and repUles, in 
the monotremes and some fishes. In 
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higher mammals the arinogenltal oriflce 
aud the anus take the place of the G. 

Cloaea^ sewers of anct. Home. The 
fact that Pliny called the city *urba 
pensilis* (hanging) shows to what an 
extent they undermined it. Ruins of 
many still exist buried underground. 
The most famous, known os Cloaca 
Maxima, was built by a Tarquln (sixth 
century n.c.) to drain the forum which 
stood on marshy ground between the 
Palatine and Capitoline hills. It was 
14 ft. high and 10 4 ft. wide. Under the 
republic O. were superyised by the cen- 
sors; under the empire by the curcUorea 
cloacctrum. 

Clobbering, in pottery -making, a mode 
of decoration of Chinese blue and white 
china with (lowers, etc., painted in enamel 
and fired. Used considerably in the 
Netherlands from the early eighteenth 
century and, in England from the same 
time until the middle nineteenth century. 

Clocks. A clock is any mechanism for 
measuring and indicating time other than 
a watch or chronometer Its 

essentials are a motive power and its 
control. In the sand-glass, attraction 
duo to gravity is the motive power, and 
the hole In the tube the control. In 
modern G. a spring is the motive power, 
and this power is subjected to inter- 
mittent restraint by a part known as 
the escapement, which is released by 
the swing of a pendulum. C. may bo 
broadly classified according to the driv- 
ing mechanism — weight-driven, spring- 
driven, or electric, or again, according to 
their general design or use— e.a. alarm 
C., coach or carriage C., long-case O. 
regulatoi'S, turret C. All long-case C. 
W'ere formerly welght-rlrlven, but they 
may now be spring or electrically driven. 
Astronomical C. are pfcclsion C. indi- 
cating sidereal time. The nerfecting of 
the electric clock, first Invented by 
Alexander Pain in 1843, is a recent 
development. In one type electricity is 
used to wind the clotk oy means of a 
sinrple direct current motor, operated 
from a battery. In others the block Is a 
simple synchronous motor running in 
step with the alternators of the power 
station which supplies the electricity. 
The frequency of the current generated is 
constant, being 60 cycles per sec. and (in 
the United Kingdom) is constant for all 
electricity stations. The radium clock 
is not yet a commercial concern. The 
action of rays from radium in a vacuum 
tube contaiuing strips of tinfoil causes 
the strips to repel each other and then 
tall back into position at regular intervals, 
but time-keeping by these means has 
has not yet been devised. Radium, 
however, is used commercially to llluml- 
uate the dials of C. and watches. Clock- 
. making used to be the work of one man, 
and it is traditionally supposed that the 
Glastonbury Abbey clock was made by 
one man In the tpurtcenth century. By 
the nineteenth century* however, when 
Eng. clock- and watch -making were 
flourishing, the work was divided into 
about foriy branches. At this time the 
movement or working part of the clock 


was roughly made by a manufacturer 
and then passed on to the clock-maker to 
be finished by band. After 1806 some 
parts were made and polished by machi- 
oory, and the Eng. lover watch became 
very popular. Watch -makers were 
divided between the fusee type of watch 
and the goiug-barrel watch. Eng. manu- 
facturers favoured the former, but owing 
to this preference they failed to satisfy the 
growing demand for reliable, inexpensive 
watches such as were supplied by Swiss 
and Amer. manufacturers. This dis- 
tinction has remained until the present 
day, when the construction of C. and 
watches is done largely by automatic 
machinery (see further under Watches). 
The Amer, trade has from the first con- 
centrated on the mass-proiiuctlon of C. 
and the perfecting of them by machinery, 
but in England manufacturers are 
mostly concerned with high-grade O. 
Of cheap C. Germany and the U.S.A. 
have the largest mannf., and Switzerland 
and the U.S.A. of cheap watches. The 
Eng. industry has been aided by an im- 
port duty, but in spite of this 3,000,000 
complete C., of which two-thirds were 
from Germany, and 4,000,000 complete 
watches, were imported into England 
annually in the period immediately prior 
to the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the total average value being iil ,200,000. 
Apart from this there is a considerable 
trade in parts of C. and watches. The 
Clockmakors* Company, one of the 
city livery companies of London, was 
incorporated in 1631. See also Ilouo- 
LOOV. See J. F. Britten, Old Clocks aurt 
VVaiches and their Makers, 1904; C. R, 
BallLie, Watchmakers and Clock makers of 
the World, 1929; J. Smith, Old Scottish 
Clockmakcrs (1153-1 }ir,0), 19.38; S. F. 

Philpott, Modern Electric Clocks, 1945. 

Clodd, Edward (1840-1930), b. at 
Margate. He began his career in the- 
London Joint-Stock Bank, and held th» 
post of secretary to that hank 1872-1915. 
Uo was an ardent rationalist. His chief 
works are The Childhood of the World 
(1873); The Childhood of IteUgion (1875); 
Myths and Dreams (1885); 2' he Story of 
Creation: a Plain Accoind of Evolution 
(1888); and Primitive Man (1895). Ho- 
pub. bis interesting Memoirs In 1916i 
and bis Royal Institution lectures on 
Occultism in 1922. 

Clodius, see Clauoius, PuBLira. 

Clodius, or Claudius, Albinus (d. a.d. 
197), whoso full name was UeciiniisClodinsi 
Ceionius Soptiinius Albiulus, was b. at 
Adnimetum in Africa. He entered the 
army at an early age, anil served with 
distinction under Marcus Aurelius, espe- 
cially during the rebellion of Avldiua 
Cassius, A.D. 175. He was raised to the 
consulate in 176, and appointed to the 
governorship of Gaul and. afterwards of 
Britain by the Emjwror Conunodus. On 
the death of Commodus ^d that of his 
successor. PertJnaz, 193, Septimfus Sev- 
erus declared 0. Caesar, In order to 
secure his neutrality, while ho himself 
marched on Rome. Having there de- 
feated his rival Pescennftus Niger, he 
resolved to get rid of C. also. A great 
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battle was fought at LuKdunam (Lyons), Cloister (Lot. Oauslrum, an enclosure; 
j*} wMon Seyorus was victorious and C. Fr. cloitre), quadrUatoral space, sur- 
Wlled. rounded by an ambulatory or covered 

uioBlia, Rom. maiden sent as a hostaKO passage, to shelter from rain, etc., 
to Porsena. After escaping by swim- attained to monastic buildings and cathe- 
mlng the Tiber, she was sent back by the drals, and often also to colleges. The C. 
Roms, to Porsena, who released her on was usually built on the S.^lde of the 
account of her bravery. She was allowed church, so as to benefit by the sunshine, 
also to choose other hostages for release, Canterbury, Chester, and (rloucester have 
and she chose the youngest. A statue fine examples of Benedictine Cs. In the 
was erected to her in the Via Sacra. old days the church would be on one side 
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THE CLOISTERS OF ST, JOHN LATKRAN (SAN QIOVAN.Nl), ROME 


Clog Almanac, anct. kind of calendar, of the ambulatory and the refectory on 
usually made of wood, though sometimes the sitlo opposite whilst E. and W. were 
of metal. It was square in shape, and on the cliapter-house and the larders and 
it were notched the months and the days cellars. Almost invariably the dor- 
wlth special marks for saints’ tlays. It mitories would he on the upper storev. 
was supposed to have originated in On the side skirting the quadrangle, 
Denmark. pillars and arches, sometimes decorated 

Clogheen, tn. of Eire In the co. of with elaborate carving and delicate- 
Tlpperary, about 131 W.S.W. of patterned traceries, supported the cloistral 
Clonmel. l*op. 700. roof, which was often vaulted. At 

Clogher, vif. In the S. of co. Tyrone, Gloucester, the exquisite fau-traceried 
Eire, 14 m. S.S.E. of Omagh, on the vaulting is still in perfect preservation, 
C. Viilley light railway. The Pro- Besides walking daily in the Cs. for 
testant cathedral of 8t. Macartin dates rt'creatlon — from the tipibulatory at Mont 
from the end of the eighteenth century, St. Michel they could see on all sides tlie 
C. also gives its name to a Rom. Catholio great Atlantic — the monks used also to 
diocese, but the bishop’s seat is at bold schools for novices? and to paint, 
Monaghan. Pop. 200. carve, and read theology in the recesses 

Clogs, shoos worn by peasant people in or stalls on the inner side. Here, too, 
BOV. countries of the Continent, and also they could talk at certain hours. The 
used in the N. of England and parts of square grass plot was sometimes unfor* 
Scotland and Wales. The uppers are of tunately out from view by glased 
leather and the soles are made of wood. windows, as at Westminster Abbey. 

Clolsonn4o, see under Enamels anp Among the many beautiful Os. still in 
Enambluno. existence may bo cited those of St. John 
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Lateran at Rome, of Mooreale in SI 0 II 7 , 
and of Campo Santo at Pisa, where the 
spacious ambulatories are actually four in 
number. 

Clonakilty. seaport and mrkt. tn., on 
O. Bay 111 S.W. of co. Cork. Eire. It la 
the terminus of a branch of th^ Cork, 
Handon. and S. Coast Railway. Pop. 
3000. 

Clones, tn. of Eire, in the co. of Mona- 
Kban. It possesses the ruins of an old 
abbey. Pop. 2400. 

Clonfer: 1. Par. on the Allow, in the 
M. of co. Cork, Eire. Pop. 7791. 2. Par. 
and tn. on the Shannon and the Grand 
Canal, in the S.E. of co. Galway, Eire. 
Pop. 1633. 

Glonmaonoise, par. of Offaly, Eire, 
a rea 21 .91 8 ao. Has ruins of the cathedral 
a nd other churches, two round towers, and 
was the cemetery of Irish kingrs. Pop. 
1899. 

Clonmel, municipal bor. and co. tn. of 
co. Tipperary, Eire, on the Suir, 130 m. 
S.W. of Dublin by rail. It is still a 
tourist centre, and is famous also as the 
bp. of Sterne. Formerly the centre for 
BianconPs system of jaunting cars 0815). 
Besides exporting agric. produce, it has 
tanneries and dour-mllls. Pop. 10,209. 

Clontarf, tn. of Eire, situated on the 
ba V of Dublin and in the co. of that name. 
A battle was fought here in 1014, which 
ended in the Danes being defeated by the 
Irish. Pop. 4613. 

Clonus, or Reflexes, series of spasmodic 
muscular movements not controlled by 
volition. The jerks are occasioned by 
alternate contractions and relaxations of 
certain muscles and ax's usually charao- 
teiistio of an abnormal state of health. 
Even when nerves are perfectly healthy, 
clonic spasms may be produced by the 
^'Udden stretching of the muscles, and may 
vary in degree from contractions of con* 
slderable force and amplitude to scarcely 
perceptible tremors. The term C. Is 
particularly associated with rhythmic and 
involuntary movements of the ankle, jaw, 
and wrist, and such conditions are known 
as ankle, jaw, and wrist C. They do not 
differ in kind, however, from many other 
movements which are genorically termed 
reflexes. The question of the causation 
and process of reflex action has received 
much attention at the hands of physi* 
ologists, and the association of different 
parts of the nervous system with the 
various reflexes has been well investigated 
by observation and experiment. Muscu- 
lar movements may be divided into 
voluntary and Involuntary. Voluntary 
movements involve a certain degree of 
consciousness, not only as regards per- 
ception of the movements, but also with 
respect to their origin. The stimulus 
which evokes a voluntary movement may 
lie a sensation carried to the brain by 
a peripheral nerve, but the brain process 
involves a reaction between the new 
perception and perceptions already exis- 
tent In consciousness, so that the ro* 
salting movement corresponds in only a 
modified manner with the external stimu- 
lus. Involuntary movements, on the 
other band, bear a certain definite relation 


to the stimuli which evoke them; If the 
same stimulus be repeated, the same 
movement will follow, unless other nervous 
forces Interfere to modify or inhibit that 
movement. It may be said, however, 
that many movements which are usually 
reflex may come under the dominion of the 
will if attention be attracted towards 
them. Breathing, for Instance, is usually 
reflex, and the muscles associated with 
that function adapt themselves to any 
variation required by altered conditions 
without disturbing consciousness, but if 
the conditions are particularly unusual, 
or If the trend of thought leads to the 
subject of breathing, the muscular 
movements may be consciously diroctoil. 
The part of the central nervous systeni 
associated with voluntary action is the 
brain, while reflexes constitute the special 
fnnotion of the spinal cord. A reflex is a 
reaction which is started by a stimulus 
acting on some nerve; the stimulus Is 
conveyed by afferent nerves to the spinal 
cord, whence an impulse starts towards 
appropriate muscles or glands. The 
spinal cord therefore functions as an 
exchange, by which certain stimuli arc 
made effective in near or distant quarters. 
Many reflexes are very complex and have 
been highly differentiated in the striving 
of the organism after econoiriy of effort; 
the higher the degree of differentiation 
the greater Is the possibility of the 
reflex being disturbed by cross reflexes or 
vohmtary control. Some reflexes, par- 
ticularly where nerves are tapped, as it 
were, on their way to the central system, 
hre peculiarly Invariable, at any rate in 
ordinary health. The absence or modifi- 
cation of such a reflex Is therefore often 
an important indication of a morbid 
condition otherwise difficult to diagnose. 
It is in this connection that olonlo move- 
ments are useful. 'The occurrence of a 
reflex when none should be expected 
argues that certain abnormalities con- 
nected with the nervous structure exist, 
and those abnormalities have gradually 
been classified in the light of clicJcal and 
experimental knowledge. The knee-jerk, 
for instance, obtained by striking the 
patellar tendon when the knee is flexed at 
a right angle, is absent in locomotor 
ataxia, destructive lesions of the lower 
part of the spinal cord, diabetes. Infantile 
paralysis, etc. It is increased in tumours 
of the brain, cerebrospinal sclerosis, after 
epileptic seizures, etc. Ajikle-C. is ob- 
tained by sudden flexion of the foot by 
pressing the hand against the sole. It is 
rarely manifest in perfect health, and 
Indicates some degree of spinal dis- 
turbance. .1 aw-C. Is also pTitsent In health, 
but is plainly shown If there Is sclerosis 
of the lateral columns of t|^e spinal cord, 
it Is obtained by a firm blow on the 
lower Jaw hanging passively or gently 
supported by the Itaud; a- series of ooh- 
traotlons and relaxations causing 
movements of the jaw resi^lts. Wnst-C. 
Is obtained by pressing tike hand back- 
ward to extreme extension; it Is obser- 
vable in hemiplegia. Thore ore many 
other reflexes not of a clonlo or rhythmic 
character which occur or disappear In 
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certain dlBeased conditions, particularly 
those associated with the spinal cord. 
The spoclflc character of G. as distinguished 
from other reflexes lies in its rhythmic 
or periodic quality. Rhythm is. of course, 
present in such reflexes as breathing, 
walking, and the beating of the heart, but 
such processes are fairly complex. Rapid 
rhythmic mo Yemen ts, such as the scratch- 
ing of its hide by a dog, can be produced 
even when voluntary action is rendered 
impossible by removal of port of the 
brain. If the skin of the shoulder be 
irritated the stimulus Is conveyed to the 
spinal cord, and the afferent nerves carry 
alternate impulses to the flexor and 
extensor muscles of the hind leg, so that 
an almost peirfect rhythm of about four 
beats to the second can be produced. It 
is obvious that in such a movement the 
contraction of the flexor muscles must be 
followed by a pause, after which the 
extensor muscles reverse the movement 
of the limb. These movements appear to 
resist fatigue for a long time. Tremu- 
lous movements of the limbs seems to 
argue on irritability of the nerves, causing 
a rhythmic though feeble contraction and 
relaxation. 

Cloots, or Glootz, Jean Baptiste du Val, 
de Orftoe, Baron von (1755-04). was b. at 
the Chdtcau d<‘ ^'■indonthal near Cleves, 
Rhineland. He was of Prussian nation- 
ality, and took a prominent part in the 
affairs of the Fr. Revolution. After 
travelling in Europe, he returned to Paris 
in 1789, on the outbreak of the Fr. Revolu- 
tion, and joined the Jacobin Club. In the 
following year, at the bar of the Assembly, 
he declared his and others* adherence to 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man. 
From that time he assumed the appellative 
•orator of the human race.’ and took the 
name of ‘Anarcharsis O. In 1792 he 
became a Fr. citizen, and at the same time 
extended his revolutionary opinions to 
the denunciation of religion. He was also 
chosen to bo a member of the Convention. 
He was eventually condemned to death 
on a false charge by the tribune of the 
revolution and was guillotined. 

Cloquet, city in the co. of Carlton, 
Minnesota. U.S.A., and stands on the N. 
Pacific and the Great N. Railway. It is an 
important centre of the lumbering trade, 
ana it also rnanufs. paper. Pop. 7000. 

Close (Lat. cUmsum, shut), an enclosed 
space, used in England for the precincts 
of a cathedral or an abbey. In Scotland 
and in colloquial Eng. the word is used 
for a narrow passage lending to a block of 
tenement houses, to the entrance of a 
court, or from a main street. 

Closed Shop, term, first used in America, 
to Indicate those shops or factories from 
which non-union labour is excluded at the 
Insistence of trade-union workers. Such 
action is not of modern growth, because 
the guildsmen or craftsmen of the late 
Middle Ages vigorously Insisted in England 
on the exclusion from their wonc of 
workers who wore not of their crafts or 
miilds. The Eng. term corresponding to 
C. S. is union shop, but the former term 
is now widely used. In the U.S.A. (where 
there is no political levy) a C. S. is an 


industrial estab. in which the employer 
prescribes, as a condition of employment, 
that each worker shall belong to his 
appropriate trade union. Where two 
trade unions compete for the support 
of a particular craft, the union which 
is accepted as * appropriate * is determined 
by a somewhat Intricate process operated 
by a Federal Board of Industrial Relations, 
a gov. body the like of which does not 
exist In Britain. The position of the 
employer is that the unions compel him 
to lay down the condition of union 
membership, and the board tells him 
which ts the union. In each crafty to which 
a monopoly has boon granted. In effect 
be acts os honorary treasurer of the 
monopoly union, deducting its subscrip- 
tions from the employees* wages. In 
Britain, theoretically at least, an employer 
insists only upon trade-union membership, 
while leaving the employee free to choose 
hla union. The not effect of the C. S. Is, 
and can opiy be, to compel men, imder 
pain of industrial outlawry, to associate 
with a movement which is, ht least, 
quasl-poIitical. 

Close-hauled, term applied to the 
general arrangement of the sails of a 
ship when she is travelling as near as 
possible to the direction of the wind. 
Square-rigged vessels when C. make a 
small angle with the lino of the wind's 
direction, but cutters and luggers can sail 
very much nearer to it. 

Close Times, those seasons of the year 
during which, by law or by mutual agree- 
ment, game, wild birds, salmon, certain 
animals, and certain fish may not be shot 
or caught. These C. T. vary to a certain 
extent in different countries and localities, 
but they will generally be found to include 
the breeding or spawning times of the 
species in question. In most cases the 
( 5 . T. in Great Britain are fixed by the 
rame laws and a series of W'iM Birds 
Protection Acts, of which the chief were 
passed in 1880, 1904, and 1908, but in 
some coses sportsmen are ruled by un- 
written but equally binding rules. There 
1 Is, for example, no statutory C. T. for 
foxes and rabbits, but in practice there is 
no fox-hunting from April till Nov. 1. 

' Unwritten law likewise fixes the doer- 
hunting period for stags from about Aug. 
12 to Oct. 12, and for himls from Nov. 10 
to the end of March. An Act of 1892 
prohibits the sale of hares or leverets 
caught in Great Britain from March to 
July. Under penalty of a heavy fine, and 
this has tho effect of creating a close timo. 
In Ireland this period is fixed from the 
beginning of April to Aug. 12. The close 
time for wild birds in the United Kingdom 
is from March 2 to the end of July, and 
certain eggs are also protected under the 
same Acta. In England and Wales 
hares, rabbits, woodcock, snipe, quail, 
landrail, and heath or moor game (and the 
eggs of swan, wild duck, teal, and widgeon) 
are protected under the game laws, 
thou^ no close time is fixed for them by 
those laws. In Scotland the same 
remarks apply to deer and diares, to the 
first four Dirds. and to wild duck. The 
close time for all these birds Is, under the 
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Wild Birds Protection Acts, 1880 to 1939, 
from March 2 to July 31 (inolusive). 
Otherwise this close time applies to all 
wild birds througrhoiit CSreat Britain. The 
game laws hx the following times for 
various kinds of game, all dates inclus- 
ive: black game or heath fowl, Dec. 11 to 
Aug 19 (In certain parts Aug. 31); grouse, 
Dec. 11 (Dec. 10, Scotland) to Aug. 11 
ill all parts of the United Kingdom; 
ptarmigan in England none. In Scotland 
Dec. 11 to Aug. 11, In Ireland Dec. 11 to 
Aug. 19; partridge Feb. 2 to Aug. 31 
throughout; pheasant Feb. 2 to Sept. 30 
throughemt. Christmas Day and all 
Stmdays are C. T. for game. In Ireland 
male deer are protected from Jan. 1 to 
June 9, fallow deer from Sept. 29 to June 
9, hares frtnn April 20 to Aug. 12. landrail 
from Jan. 11 to Sept. 19, and quail from 
Jan. 11 to Sept. 19. In England and 
Scotland the two last-named come under 
the Wild Birds Protection Acts already 
referred to. Otter-hunting dasts from 
April 15 to Sept. 1.5. In addition to these 
general rulea, provisions are made by the 
secretiiry of state by which i)rotcction 
may be granted to certain birds in par- 
ticular localities at other times on appli- 
cation from the local authorities. The 
Salmon Fisheries Act, fixing the close time 
in England and Wales for nets frrmi Sept. 
1 to Feb. 1, and for rods from Nov. 2 to 
Feb. 1, has been varied considerably In 
different parts of the country, but It 
always begins for nets not later than Nov. 
1, and lasts for a minimum of 154 days. 
For rods it must not begin later than Dec. 
1 , and the minimum period is ninety-two 
days. In Scotland the close time for 
salmon, usually lasting from Aug. 27 to 
Feb. 10 for nets, and from Nov. 1 to 
Fob. 10 for rods, must not be less than 
168 days for nets, cither in England and 
Wales, or In Ireland. There are also 
weekly C. T., including Sunday, which 
vary from twenty -four to forty -eight 
hours. The Fresh -waller Fisheries Act of 
187H fixed a close time for fresh -water fish 
not caught in private waters from mid 
March to mid June, except for certain 
specified parts of the country. Crabs and 
lobsters under a certain size (crabs 4 J in. 
across back, lobsters 8 in. in length) may 
not be sold, and prot-ection is also given 
to soft crabs and crat'S with spawn. Tha 
protection of oysters varies according to 
local regulations. A general close time 
for deep-sea oysters is fixed by the 
Fisheries Act of 1877 In Great Britain 
from Juno 15 to Aug. 4. There are game 
laws and various regulations for the 
protection of animals In most countries, 
sometimes of an extremely stringent 
nature. 

Closure, or ClAture, in pari, procedure a 
method of putting an end to a debate 
which compels the House to decide upon 
the matter under discussion. The C. was 
first authorised by the Urgency Rules of 
Feb. 3, 1881, upon a motion to vest in the 
apeaiket the powers of the Hotise for the 
regulation of its business. The obstnio- 
ttonist methods of the Irish Nationalist 
members during the debates on the 
Protection of Person ana Property (Ire- 


land) Bill, the Prevention of Crimes 
(Ireland) Bill, and the Place Preserva- 
tion (Ireland) Bill induced the House to 
cArry the motion, which was afterwards 
permanently estab. by a standing order in 
1882. That order provides that the 
opinion of the House may be token 
forthwith upon any motion, 'that the 
question bo now put*; the C. may bo 
moved either at the conclusion of a speech 
or whilst a member is addressing the 
House, and, in the latter event, it inter- 
cepts any motion which it was tlio 
Speaker's Intention to submit. The 
Speaker (or chairman of ways and moans) 
has an absolute discretion In allowing a C. 
motion to be put ; but in practice ho only 
intervenes where such a motion is in his 
opinion an abuse of the rules of the House 
or an infringement of tho rights of the 
minority. Analogous to the C. are the 
motions ‘that certain words In tho clause 
stand part of the clause.’ or ‘that a clause 
stand part of (or be added to) the Bill*; 
such motions override all power of 
amendment. C. may also be moved at 
the moment for ‘interruption of business* 
— that is, at the expiration of the time 
fixed for the transaction of certain 
business when the t^peaker adjourns tho 
debate and vacates the chair to make his 
report to the House. Reflections on the 
vote of C. are out of order, as are also 
questions to ministers respecting (J. The 
presence of more than one hundred 
members is required to make the C. vote 
effectual, or twency in the case of tho C 
being put in a standing committee. A 
far more draj^tic rnetliod of curtailing the 
length of a debate is that of C. by com- 
partments, called also tho ^lillotine. 
This is a device whereby a definite period 
or periods may be set apart by the rules 
of tho House for the discussion of the 
various stages and piirtlons of a Bill; 
at tho expiration of eaeli period of time the 
discussion Is automatlijall v closed, whether 
concluded or not, without the leave of tho 
Speaker or chairman being required, 
and tho majority in tho House carry that 
portion of the Bill. It was first used 
in 1887 on tho occasion of the Common 
Law Procedure (Ireland) Bill; it was also 
u.sed in tho debates on tho Homo Rule 
Bill, 1893, and the Education Bill, 
1902. From tho return of tho Liberals 
in 1906 it beeanvo a characteristic feature 
of pari, procedure. 

(jlotaire I. (a.d. 5.08-61), king of Gaul, 
was one of the four sons of Clovis, who, 
at his father's death, received his share of 
the kingdom, Including the cities of Sols- 
sons, Cambral, and Laou. By arrang- 
ing for tiio murder of his brother^’s 
children, ho secured Tours 4nd Poitiers in 
524, and ton years later, alter the fall of 
Burgundy, acquired Oreueblc. In fact 
his whole reign was one of annexations. 
At tho death of Cblldcbcrt. his brother, 
with whom he had warred against tho 
Visigoths, ho became king o£all (iaul (558). 
and he also ruled over moat of Germany 
and exacted tribute from the Saxons. He 
d, of remorse, because he had burnt 
alive hia rebel son, Ghraro, with hla wife 
and children. 
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Glotaire II. (d. 629), after varying 
fortunes of war finally became klng_of 
the whole Frankish kingdom in 613. The 
many concessions he made account for 
^e comparative tranguilllty of his rule. 
TO the Burgundian nobles ho gave the 
option of a special mayor, and to his own 
barons he allowed some freedom to draw 
up laws. Ill his reign unjust taxes wore 
repealed. 

Cloth, see Cloth Manupacjtube and 
Finishing; Cotton, Fabric, Textile. 

Clothilde, or Clotilda, St. (475-54.5), 
daughter of Chilperlo, king of Burgundy, 
and the wife of Clovis, king of the Franks. 
She exerted great influence over her hus- 
band, and persuaded him to become a 
Christian. Together they built the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Paris, afterwards 
called Ste. Genev16ve, in which they were 
both burled. At the death of Clovis, 
O. retired to the abbey of St. Martin at 
Tours. 

Cloth Manufacture and Finishing. All 

cloth on leaving the loom presents a loose 
and thready appearance. The type of 
weave, however, is carefully chosen with a 
view to the use to which the material is 
to be put, but the essentials of weaving 
do not vary with the raw materials used, 
whether they are vegetable products — 
cotton, Jute, artilh’*'il «ilk, etc. — or animal 
products — WOOL canijl-lidir, alpaca, silk, 
etc. Metal threads of gold and silver 
are also used for decoration, and asbestos 
fibres for fireproof curtains, et<',. (see 
under Fabric’s, Textile). CMoth is 
manufactured In variable widths accord- 
ing to its uses, but modern manufac- 
turers favour broad looms, wide fabrics 
being economical in use. Besides width, 
weight is an important factor in the 
inanuf. of cloth, especially of woollens and 
worsteds, and cloth also undergoes tests 
to estimate its tensile strength. After the 
cloth is woven, the finishing proceases to 
which it is then submitted vary according 
to the material. The purpose of finishing 
is to smarten the cloth and to bring out 
the valuable propertic's peculiar to the 
stuff of whlc^h It is made. If nothing but 
cleaning and pressing is needed, the 
appearance of the cloth is not very much 
altered from when it first left the loom, 
but generally the alteration Is considerable. 
The first atuac in the finishing process is to 
remedy all nefocts in the weaving. The 
examination of the clol-h is called perch- 
ing. and. this is followed by another 
exorcise, called picking, which, as the 
name implies, moans picking out ail 
foreign matter such as hairs, straw’s, etc. 
Burling is to ensure that the cloth is 
perfectly smooth and free from knots, for 
every knot has to be unravelled and every 
missing thread replaced by hand. The 

g rade of quality obt-ainod is dccldfed by 
he purpose for which the cloth w'lis 
woven. It is nearly always necessary 
to pass the cloth through a bath of soapy 
wauir to wash out any dirt or oil accumu- 
lated during weaving. The washing 
softens the doth and brings out a fuzzy 
nap which may be removed by singeing. 
In some woollen fabrics, however, the 
surface nap Is desirable, and may bo 


further brushed up with a wire brush. 
One of the processes through which cotton 
fabrics may be passed is known as beet- 
ling. This, which can he done by 
machinery, consists in hammering the 
surface of the cloth to close up the threads 
and produce a hard bright finish. A 
similar process applied to woollen fabrics 
is milling. After scouring the fibres of 
the soapy wool curl up, and they are felted 
together and the cloth is thickened by 
pre.Sburc and friction applied alternately. 
Wool can also be put through a process of 
raising, which Is effected by the t/Casel 
In a machine callerl the raising -gig. 
The teasel raise a pile on the surffitce of 
the cloth, either an erect pile, termed 
velvet, or a laid pile, smoothed in one 
direction. Raising gives an increased 
softness, conceals the threads, and subdues 
the colour and patterns of the cloth. 
Usually the cloth is milled Ijefore 
raising, but if the pile Is raised iiiiinediately 
after the cloth has been scoured, it becomes 
much softer. Union fabrics, woven with 
cotton -warp and wool-w’eft, undergo an 
additional treatment called crabbing, 
the purpose of this being to straighten out 
the cotton tlirea<is and submerge them 
beneath the woollen surface of the weft. 
If during these processes the length and 
breadth of the cloth have been altered, 
the cloth is brought back to the required 
dimensions by ‘stentering.’ The stenter 
Is a frame on which the cloth Is stretched 
and straightened out. Steritering is par- 
ticularly applied to light cotton cloths 
which require dres.slng or which have 
fieen mercerised. If it is required to 
stifTen the cotton, this is done by applying 
a starch mixture while the cloth is being 
po-ssed through a mangle. The fliuu 
finishing treatment Is to press the cloth 
and, if a lustrous surface Is desired, to 
apply h€)at and moisture at the same time. 
In addition to finishing in the sense of 
cloth development, the work of preparing 
cloth includes bleaching, dyeing, and 
printing. All cloth on leaving the looms 
has a dull colour, and is spoken of as being 
*ln the grey.’ Cotton goods are bleached 
with chlorine, but wool is generally passed 
through sulphur fumes, and if ftirther 
whiteness is required peroxide Is used. 
Silk can he whitened by boiling in soap 
solution. Coloured cloth is either made 
from dyed yarn or else Is dyed in the 
pieces Dyeing machines are generally 
ma<le to take a number of pieces at once, 
and the cloth ' is inunersed in a heated 
.s«>luilon. Cotton nmi silk cloths may be 
leadlly printed with patterns and designs. 
Printing is done by a machine consisting 
of a revolving drum with sometimos as 
many as twenty rollers, each having a 
separate trough of colour, and the cloth 
receives an impression from each roller 
w'hlc.h is ongravetl with the desired pattern. 
For the treatment of separate stuffs ses 
under Cotton, Wool, Silk. See also 
•T. A. Hunter, Cloths and the Cloth 
Trade, 1926: R. Beaumont, The Finishing 
of TesHile Fabrics, 1926; K. Mldgley, 
The Finishing of noven Fabrics, 1920; 
H. Oreeiiwood, Handbook of Weaving and 
1926; 3. R. Trotmao and 
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1^, L. Thorp, PrindyiUa of Bleaching and 
Fintshing Cotton, 1927. 

* Clothlnir* see Fashion. 

Clotbo, one of the Fates. See Moir^. 

Clothyard. yard-rod, once used for 
measurlDfir cloth. The length of the arrow 
was taken from it. 

Cieture, see Closure. 

Cloud, mass of mist conslstlnsr of minute 
^rlohules of water formed of condensed 
aqueous vapour floatlni? In the atmosphere. 
Sometimes the condensed vapour is 
solidified into minute fragments of Ice 
or snow, this being particularly the case 
with cirrus, cirro-stratus, and cirro- 
cumulus Cs., where the refraction of light 
by the Ice-crvstnls often (rives the ap- 
pearance of a nalo. In outline the classi- 
fication of the Cs. is based upon that 
originally put forward by Luke Howard 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
namely, cirrus, the thread C.; cumulus, 
the heap C.; stratus, the flat O. or level 
sheet; and nimbus, the rain C. The 
details of a more precise classification 
occupied the attention of meteorologists 
in many countries during the latter part 
of the century, amox^ whom were 
specially prominent the Englishmen, the 
Rev. Clement Lev and the Honourable 
Ralph Abercromby. Other meteorolo- 
gists who were specially active in this 
work were Prof. H. H. Hlldebrandsson, 
of Uppsala, Sweden; M. L6on Teisserono 
de Bort, of Paris; and M. A. Riggenbach, 
of Zurich, Switzerland. A classification 
was agreed at the international conference 
at Munich in 1891, and as a sequel the 
first ed. of the IntemcUional Atlas of 
Clouds appeared in 1895 : the last appeared 
in 1910, and is now out of print. After 
the First World War the need for a new 
atlas was acutely felt, ■ and an inter- 
national commission for the study of Cs. 
was set up in 1922, under the presidency 
of Gen. E. Delcambre, the director of the 
Office National M6t6orologique 
to undertake this work. An 
edition for the use of observers’ was pro- 
duced in 1930, and the complete atlas 
with separate cds. having the text in 
Fr., Eng., and Oer. was pub. in 1932. 
In this atlas a modification was introduced 
w'hich was of very neat importance. In 
the earlier atlas the C. had been considered 
as an entity rather than as a feature of 
the sky which should be considered in 
relation, not only to all the other Cs. 
presont, but also to the development in 
time. This involved some radical changes 
In the conception of how Cs. should be 
viewed, and some differences in the 
nomenclature of clouds. This conception 
has led to the international codes for 
reporting C. types, and in the atlas an 
attempt was made to give in order 
examples not only of the basic classifi- 
cation but also of the sky types to which 
numbers are given in the reporting codes. 
After the Second World War, 1939-45, 
some amendments were made to the 
reporting codes at the twelfth conference 
of directors, held at Washington, D.C., in 
1947: the most important new features 
are the omission of *ni}nbus* and the 
inclusion of the new type ^nimbostratus.* 


de France, 
‘ Abridged 


The following summary of the inter- 
national classification is based on Port I. 
of the Eng. ed. of the International Atlas 
of Clouds. 


Table of Cloud Classification. 


At nearly all levels Cs. may appear 
under the followliig forms : (a) Isolated, 
heap Cs. with vertical development during 
their formation, and a spreading out when 
they are dissolving; (5) Sheet Cs. which 
are divided up into filaments, scales, or 
rounded masses, and which are often 
stable or in process of disintegration: (c) 
More or less continuous C. sheets, often 
In process of formation or growth. 

Classification into families and genera 
is as follows: 

Family A consists of high Cs. (mean 
lower level 6000 metres (20,000 ft.)). It 
should be noted that the heights given 
are for temperate lats., and refer, not to 
sea level, but to the general level of the 
land in the region. In certain cases there 
may be large departures from the given 
mean heights, especially as regards cirrus, 
which may be found at any height where 
ice crystals can exist. 

Form b 1. Genus Cirrus. 

2. Genus Cirrocumulus. 

Form c 3. Genus Clrrostratiis. 


’ Family B: Middle CJs. (iiieau upper 
level 6000 metres (20,000 ft.), mean lower 
level 2000 metros (6500 ft.)). 

Form b Altocumulus. 

Most altocumulus and stratocuinulus Cs . 
come under category b; but the varieties 
cumullformis and particularly castellatus 
belong to category a. 

Fonn c 5. Genus Altostratus. 


Family C: Low Cs. (mean upper level 
2000 metres (6500 ft.), moan lower level 
close to the ground). 

Fom b } Stratocumulus, 

Most altocumulus and stratocumulus Cs. 
come under category b ; but the varieties 
cumullformis and particularly costellatus 
belong to category a. 


Form c 


{ 


7. Genus Stratus. 

8. Genus Nimbos trains. 


Family D: Cs. with vertical develop- 
ment (mean upper level that of the cirrus, 
mean lower level 500 metres (1600 ft.)). 


Form a 


{ 


9. Genus Cumulus. 

10. Genus Cumulonimbus. 


Definitions and Desohiftions of the 
Forms of Clouds. 

(1) Cirrus (CJl.), detached clouds of 
delicate and fibrous appearince, without 
shading, generally white in colour, often 
of a silky appearance. Cirrlis appears In 
the most varied forms sudp as isolated 
tufts, lines drawn across :a blue sky. 
branching feather-llke pli^es, curved 
lines ending In tufts, etc. ; tpey are often 
arranged in bands which cross the sky 
like meridian lines, and which, owing to 
the effect of perspective, converge to a 
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point on the horizon, or to two oppioslte 
points (cljTOstratns and clrrocumulus 
often take part In the formation of these 
bands). 

(2) Cirrocumulus (Cc.), clrrlform layer 
or patch composed of small white flakes 
or of very small globular masses, without 
shadows, which are arranged in groups or 
lines, or more often in ripples resembling 
those of the sand on the sea shore. In 
general cirrocumulus represents a de> 
graded state of cirrus and cirrostratus 
both of which may change into it. In 
this case the changing patches often retain 
some fibrous structure in places. 

Real cirrocumulus is uncommon. It 
must not be confused with small alto- 
cumulus on the edges of altocumulus 

(3) birrostratys (Cs.), thin whitish veil, 
which does not blur the outlines of the 
sun or moon, but gives rise to halos. 
Sometimes it is quite diffuse and merely 
gives the sky a milky look; sometimes it 
more or less distinctly shows a fibrous 
structure with disordered fllaments. 

(4 ) Altocumulus (Ac.), layer (or patches), 
composed of laminae or rather flattened 
globular masses, the smallest elements of 
the regularly arranged layer being fairly 
small and thin, with or without shading. 
These element , arc arr-mged in groups. 
In lines or waves, following one or two 
directions, and are sometimes so close 
together that their edges join. The thin 
and translucent edges of the elements 
often show irisations which are rather 
characteristic of this class of C. 

(5) Altostratus (As.), striated or fibrous 
veil, more or less grey or bluish in colour. 
This C. la like thick cirrostratus, but with- 
out halo phenomena; the sun or moon 
show's vaguely, with a faint gleam, as 
though through groun<l glass. Sometimes 
the sheet is thin with forms intermediate 
with cirrostratus (altostratus transluci- 
dus). Sometimes it is very thick and 
dark (altostratus opacus), sometimes 
even completely hiding the sun or moon. 
In this case differences of thickness may 
cause relatively light patches between 
very dark parts; but the surface never 
shows real relief, and the striated or 
fibrous structure is always seen in places 
111 the body of the O. 

(6) Stratocumulua (Sc,), layer (or 
patohes) composed of glpbular masses 
or rolls: the smallest of the regularly 
arranged elements arc fairly large; they 
are soft and grey, with darker parts. 
These elements are arranged In groups, 
in lines, or in waves, aliinied In one or in 
two directions. Very often the rolls are 
so close that their edges join together; 
when they cover the whole sky — on the 
Continent, especially in winter — they 
have a wavy appearance. 

(7) Stratus (St.), uniform layer of C., 
resembling fog, but not resting on the 

round, when this very low layer Is 

roken up into irregular shreds it is 
desimatea fraotostratus (Fs.). 

(8) ’NiniboslratuB (Ns.), low, amorphous 
and rainy layer, of a dark grey colour and 
nearly uniform. It appears as though 
feebly Illuminated seenrlngly from inside. 


When it gives precipitation this is in the 
form of continuous rain or snow. But 
precipitation alone Is not sufficient 
criterion to distinguish the G. which 
should be called nimbostratus even when 
no rain or snow falls from it. There is 
often precipitation which does not reach 
the ground; in this case the base of the 
G. is always diffuse and looks 'wet* on 
account of the general trailing precipita- 
tion, virgat so that it is not possible to 
determine the limit of its lower surface. 

(9) Cumulus (^.), thick Cs. with 
vertical development: the upper surface 
is dome shaped and exhibits rounded 

rotuborances, while the base is nearly 

orlzontal. When the C. is opposite the 
sun the surfaces normal to the observer 
ore brighter than the edges of the pro- 
tuberances. When the light comes from 
the side the Cs. exhibit strong contrasts 
of light and shade; against the sun, on 
the other hand, they look dark with a 
bright edge. True cumulus is definitely 
limited above and below ; its surface often 
appears hard and clear cut. But one 
may also observe a G. resembling ragged 
cumulus in which the different parts show 
constant change. This C. is designated 
fractocumuhis (Fc.). 

(10) Cumulonimbus (Cb.), heavy masses 
of G., wrlth grreat vertical development, 
whose oumuiiform summits rise in the 
form of mts. or tow’^ers, the upper ports 
having a fibrous texture and often spread- 
ing out in the shape of an anvil. The 
base resembles nimbostratus, and one 
generally notices virga. This base has 
often a layer of very low ragged Cs. below 
it (fraotostratus, froctocumulus). Cumu- 
lonimbus Cs. generally produce showers 
of rain or snow and sometimes of hail or 
soft hail, and often thunderstorms as weH. 

: If the whole of the C. cannot bo seen the 
fall of a real shower is enough to charac- 
terise the 0. as a cumuloulmbus. 


Principa-l Varieties op Clouds. 

In addition to families and genera wliich 
suffice for the broad clas8iflc.ation of C. 
forms, the new International Atlas also 
recognises sub-genera^ species, varieties, 
and casjial details to which distinguishing 
Lat. adjectives are applied for purposes of 
more precise differentiation. For details 
of these sub -classifications reference 
should be made to the atlas. Among the 
most important of these sub -classifications 
are those distinguished by the adjec*tlves 
* cumuliformis,' Mentlcularls," * oastellatus,* 
and *mammatus.* 

See Air Ministry (Meteorological Office) 
M.O. 233, Cloud Forms (1949), from which 
the above text Is reprinted, by permission 
of the Controller of His Mi^eaty's 
Stationery Office ; also G. A. Clarke, ClouaSy 
1920: A. W. Clavflon, Cloud StudUSy 1925; 
C. J. Cave, Clouds and Weather Pheno- 
menay 1926, 1943. 

Cloudberry, see Rubus Chaalsmorub. 

Clouded Leopard, see Leopard. 

Clouet, Frario<4e (c. 1610-72), Fr. painter, 
eon of Jean 0. the Younger (o. 1485- 
1545). Father and eon were noted mfaila* 
turiaie. He euooeeded hie father in the 
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twofold office of valet de chamttre and 
painter-io-ordinary to Frauds I. in 1545 
and held the post under Henry II. and 
Charles IX. He executed portraits of 
Henry II., Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Catherine de' Medici (now in Castle 
Howard, Yorkshire). There is a portrait 
of Francis II. as on infant in the Antwerp 
Museum, and sev. of his paintings are in 
the Louvre. Vienna, Florence, and other 
European cities and there is a line series 
of his drawings in the National Library. 
Paris, some crayon heads in the Brit. 
Museum and examples of his portraiture 
in Hampton Court and Hertford House, 
London. 

Clough, Anne Jemima (1820-92), pio- 
neer in the higher education of women, 
appointed the first principal of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. H. In Liverpool, 
Jan. 20, sister of Arthur Hugh C. In 
1871 she became head of the first bouse 
for women students In Cambridge. This 
bouse developed into Newnham Hall 
and, in 1880, into Newuliam College. 

Clough, Arthur Hugh (1819-61), Eng. 
poet, b, at Liverpool. In 1822 his father, 
a cotton inei*chant, emigrated to Charles- 
ton, S. Carolina, U.S.A., with his family. 
In 1828 C. returned to England to school 
at Chester; from there he passed to 
Rugby, then under Dr. Arnold, and to 
BaUiol College, Oxford. In 1842 he was 
elected to a fellowsliip at Oriel College. 
Oxford at this time was in the throes of 
fierce theological controversy, and C. fell 
for a time under the influence of New- 
man’s High Church principles; this was 
followed by a period of scepticism, and 
in 1848 he felt called upon to resign his 
post. Then he trav'clled for a lime, and 
was In Paris during the revohitionary 
movements of 1849, and at Romo during 
its siege by the Fr. From 1849 to 1852 
he was principal of Uiiiv. Hall, London. 
In 1854 he married, and in 1856 was 
appointed secretary to the commission for 
examining scientific military schools on 
the Continent. In 1848 he pub. The 
Bothie of Tober-na-Vuolich, a ‘long- 
vacation pastoral’ in hexameters; in 1849 
a collection of poems, called AmJbarvalia, 
with his friend, Thomas Burbldge. In the 
same year he wrote Aitiours dc Voyage, a 
novel in verse, at Rome; lyiptryckus, a 
satire, at Venice, 1850; and Mari Magtio, 
or Tales on Boar^, a series of idylls, 1861. 
Plutarch* 8 Lives (1859) was a revision of 
Dryden’s and other seventeenth -century 
translators’ ed. of Plutarch. His work 
contains much deep thought and clever 
experiment with hexameters, but, except 
In the case of a few of his lyrics, never rises 
to great worth or beauty. C. is the 
subject of Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
elei^, Thyrsis. His collected Poems were 
ed*, with a memoir by F. T. Pnlgrave, 
1862. See monographs by S. Waddihgton, 
1833, J. I. Osborne, 1920, and O. Levy, 
1938. 

Clovelly, fishing vll. of N. Devon, 11 m. 
W.S.W. of Bldeford tn the Barnstaple 
perl. dlv. of Devonshire. It Is situated 
m a cleft of the rocks, sheltered on three 
sides by thick woods aqd In the midst 
of megodficent scenery. Its main street, 


composed of rough steps betweeu white- 
washed houses, descends 400 ft. to a 
rude little pier. There is an anct. Brit, 
encampment a mile away. Pop. 650. 

Clover, name given to various species 
of Trifolium, the leguminous genus to 
which belong the shamrock and trefoil. 
O. was introduced into the agriculture of 
Great Britain about the sixteenth century 
from the Low Countries, where it had long 
been cultivated as green food for cattle 
in situations where natural pastures were 
scarce. The species are aun., bienulal, 
or perennial plants, and of these the 
biennial produces the richest crop. Red 
C. is the most approved variety, and is 
usually sown with barley or oats, soiue- 
times among wheat or rye in spring. The 
first crop is generally mown and made 
Into hay, which must be perfectly dry 
before it is stacketl, and in winter it 
provides a very nutritious food for cattle. 
White C. is a perennial which grows 
rapidly and forms excellent posture, 
especially for sheep; a light calcareous 
soil is best adapted for its growth. It is 
also valuable to man as a source of 
honey. Another perennial C. is the 
cow-grass, which is found in all rich 
meadows, and is often sown in con- 
junction with white C. T, minus, the 
lesser yellow trefoil, and T. procumbens, 
the hop trefoil, are also valuable varieties 
found in good pastures. The only ann. 
C. which is cultivated is T. incamaium, 
a species which htis been brought from 
the E. The It. rye-grass, Lolium perenne 
italiciim, is often sown with it and will 
grow as rapidly; it is a good corrective 
of the heating qualifies of G. hay. The 
prln. use of tnis C. Is to raise very early 
food for ewes and iambs. 

Cloves (M.E. clow (e) from Fr. clou, a 
nail), dried, uuexpandiug flower-buds of 
the clove-tree {Eugenia caryophyllata), a 
plant belonging to the order Myrtoocae, a 
native of the Molucc/a Is. Tiie tree is an 
evergreen, growing to about 40 ft. in 
height, with large oval leaves and small 
flowers, producx)d In great numbers in 
cymes, which become red when ready for 
picking. The entire plant has an aro- 
matic odour. The buds, when gathered, 
are a little over half an inch long, ana 
consist of a cylindrical calyx, at the end 
of which are four extended sepals and a 
ball formed by four unopened petals. 
They are dried either in the sun or by 
wood smoke, and thou become of a 
reddish-brown colour. They have a very 
powerful odour and a hot and acrid taste, 
and on pressure exude a volatile oil, of 
which they contain a largo proportion, 
about one-fifth of their ontfre weight. 
C. arc mainly used for flavouring In 
cookery and confectionery, and also to 
preserve clothing from moths. The 
essential oil is extracted by means of 
repeated distillation with wfiter, and when 
carefully prepared Is of a pale yellow 
colour, later turning to brown, and with 
the taste and odour of C. It is known 
to the pharmacopoeia as OUwn caryophylli, 
and Is a mixture of eugenol (Ci»Hij|Ot) 
and a hydrocarbon The oil Is 

soluble in alcohol, ether, and fixed oils ' 
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It Is used in medicine as a flavouring 
agent and to prevent nausea and griping 
caused by purgatives. Its volatile quail* 
ties make It valuable to relieve tootharhe, 
and it Is also used as a local anecsthetic. 
C. are now chiefly cultivated in Amboyna, 
Zanzibar, Pemba, Java, Sumatra, 
Reunion, and the W. Indies. The Dutch 
long held the monopoly of clove-growing 
in the Moluccas. 

Clovis, Ghlodoweoh, or Chlodwig, name 
of two Merovingian kings of the Franks: 

Clovis I. (c. 465-511) succeeded his 
father Cbilderic in the year 481, as king 
of the Julian Franks, whose cap. was 
Tournai, in the modern lialnaut. In 
486 ho overthrew’ the Gallo-Roms. under 
Syngrlus, near Soissons; in 493 married 
Clotilda, a Christian Burgundian princess, 
and In 496 embraced her faith. In 507 
ho defeated and killed Alaric II., the 
Arlan king of the Visigoths, at Voulll6, but 
w’as chocked at Arles by Theodoric, king 
of the Ostrogoths. Ho then settled in 
Paris, where be d. His chief aim was a 
united Frankish kingdom. 

Clovis II. (633-56), succeeded his father, 
Dagobert I. in 638 as king of Neustria 
and Burgundy. In 656 ho procured the 
assassination of the us\irping king of 
Austrasia, annev^d his dominions, and 
thus liecame k'.ng oi ( w'holo Frankish 
empire. 

Clowes, William (c. 1540-1604), eminent 
lOng. surgeon in the reign of Elizabeth. 
IIo was surgeon at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, served in the Netherlands with 
Leicester, and took prut in the defeat 
of the iSp. Armada, becoming surgeon to 
the queen later. He wrote sev. l»ooks, 
tlio chief of which are The Aiyprox'ed 
Practice for all yoiiva Surgeons (1591) 
and A Treatise on the Struma (1602). 

Clowes, William (1780-1851), Joint 
founder with Hugh Bourne of Primitive 
Methodism, w’as a native of Burslein, who 
came to live at Tunstall. Here he W'orked 
as a potter and gained a reputation as 
an excellent dancer. Attracted by the 
open-air meetings of Bourne, which 
differed from Wesley’s ‘camp meeting' 
In having both prayers and singing, ho 
early Joined a Metliodist class, visited the 
country cottiiges as an evangelist, and 
held prayer meetings and love-feasts In 
his homo. C. supported Bourne in his 
efforts to hold religious meetings, which 
should iwrsuado men to renounce their 
par. wakes and the drunkenness and other 
vicious habits there practised. The now 
brotherhood, which had at first availed 
Itself of Wesleyan Methodist protection, 
definitely repudlaled all connection with 
Wesleyans in 1810. Even C., who had 
leanings towards the older sect, was cut 
off from his church in 1808 and 1810 for 
officinting at camp meetings In Ramsor. 
In 1811 he became the prcnc-her at a 
chapel in Tunstall of a small society of 
Primitive Methodists who had first met 
together in a kitchen. After 1827 C. gave 
up circuit work, but continued his mlssiou 
of evangelisation till his death. He was a 
man of fine presence and engaring dis- 
position, and nls strong personality, with 
which was combined a fine and enthusi- 


astic delivery, secured many converts to 
his cause. The Influence of the move- 
ment to which G. gave his life la well 
reflected in the works of George Eliot, 
George Borrow, and Arnold Bennett. 

Clowes, Sir William Laird (1856-1905), 
Brit, naval writer and historian. His 
series of articles, under the pseudonym 
‘Nauticus,’ in the Vailp Graphic (1893) 
entitled ‘The Needs of toe Navy,’ had an 
enormous Influence on public and official 
opinion. In 1891 he had been largely 
instrumental in the foundation of the 
Navy Records Society, and between 1897 
and 1903 he compiled The Poyal Navy: 
its History from the Earliest Times ^ in 
collaboration with Sir Clements Markham 
and others. Among bis other works are 
Black America: a Study of the Ex-Slave 
and his Late Master (1891); The ^eat 
Peril (1893); The Naval Campaign of 
Lissa (1901); I'he Mercantile Marine in 
fVar Time (1902); Four Modem Naval 
Campaigns (1902). 

Clown, buffoon, formerly attached to 
the hoiisebolrts of nobles, now a comic 
character in a pantomime. See Jester. 

Cloyne, mikt. tn. of co. Cork, Eire, 
15 m. E.S.K. of CJork. It gives its name 
to a Rom. Catholic diocese, the cathedral 
of which Is at Queenstown, but It has a 
Protestant catliedral of its ow'n, foimded 
by St. Colman in the sixth century. 
Opposite the cathedral is a splendid and 
well-preserved round tower w’hich rises to 
a height of 90 ft. Pop. 700. 

Clubbing, or Club-root, disease which 
often attacks tho roots of turnips, cab- 
bages, and otlier eniciferouH plants, 
usually tbo result of improper cultivation. 
It is duo to the ravages of a slirne-fimgus, 
Plasmodiaphora brassiem. It causes the 
host plant to send out nodular outgrowths 
from the root with subsequent gradual 
decay of the plant Itself; the skin becomes 
broken and nrabbed. In this way differing 
from ‘finger-aud-toe' (doctyJorldza) dis- 
ease, which is rather a gradual degenera- 
tion of the iilant than a disease; in this 
ease the skin remains unbroken. Lime 
is the best disinfectant against C., because 
tbo spores of tho lime fungus cannot 
germinate in it or penetrate it. Any 
cruciferous plant can spread the disease, 
so it is not safe to grow them in soil that 
lias once been infected, uidoss it Is pre- 
viously thoroughly dressed with lime. 
The spores will ile dormant for sev. years 
if no suitable host presents itself, but 
germinates actively as soon as any crucifer 
is present. 

Club-foot (Talipes), deformity of the 
foot depending on contraction of certain 
muscles or tendons. It may be con- 
genital or acquired. If congenital, the 
cause may be inalmitrltlon or a long- 
sustained pressure upon the foot in the 
womb. Many cases of the congenital 
defect, however, submit to early treat- 
ment, and no further evidence of spinal 
lesion has appeared. When tJie deformity 
is acquired, it is almost Invariably the 
result of infantile paralysis; certain 
muscles retain tbOlr function, and their 
prolonged contraction is followed by 
shortening of the ligaments conneoting 
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the bones. The varieties of C. are (1) 
2\ equinua, where the subject walks upon 
the fore part of the foot, the heel not 
touching the ground: (2) T. vama where 
the outer edge of the sole touches the 
ground, the foot being turned inwards; 
(3) T. ccUcamuBt where the heel only- 
touches the ground, the toes being pointed 
upwards; and (4) T. vctlotts, where the 
subject walks upon the inner edge of the 
sole. The former two are the congenital 
types, and are often combined, when the 
deformity is known as T. equiiio-varus. 
The latter two are nearly always acquired. 
Somewhat similar conditions are T. camta, 
where the bony arch is unusually concave, 
and T, planua, where the bonv arch has 
been too weak to bear the weight of the 
body. This defect Is popularly known as 
flatfoot, and is often developed through 
much standing, particularly in poorly 
nourished persons. Treatment of C. 
should, above all. be prompt. If it is 
congenital, efforts should be made by 
constant manipulation to encourage the 
foot to take up a normal position. If this 
is unsuccessful, it may be necessary to 
separate the contracted tendons by 
surgical operation. The foot is then kept 
immovable In the normal position by 
being set in plaster of Paris until the 
tendons and llgcunents have grown to the 
required extent. Generally it is also 
necessary to apply a splint which keeps 
the foot in the correct position, so that, 
as growth goes on, the bones are moulded 
to the proper shape in a few months. 

Club*hand, deformity of the hand 
similar to that of club-foot. The hand 
is permanently bent at the wrist, by 
contraction of the flexor muscles, or is 
bent backwards, as by contraction of the 
extensors. It is a result of poor nutrition, 
and is often associated with other deformi- 
ties. The Angers of the affected hand are 
weak or useless. 

Club-root, aee Clubbing. 

Clubs, associations of people united in 
pursuance of a common interest. All 
through Gk. hist, there were both oli- 
garchlo and democratic iraiptiai or political 
organisations among the people. At 
Rome associations similar to the latter 
were called ao^Uatea. Thus about 
204 B.c. a aodaUtaa was fonned for the 
worship of Mater Magna, and under the 
empire the deifleation of Au^stus and 
other emperors was promoted by prov. 
aodalUaiea. The collegia opiftcum of the 
republic corresponded to the medieval 
trade guilds. In Cicero’s day these 
had been supplanted by the collegia 
oompUalicia or aodalicia, which were 
political institutions Anally suppressed by 
GRsar as a public menace. The most 
obvious purpose of C. to-day is the pro- 
motion of social Intercourse, but many 
C. have been formed for the serious 
discussion of politics, literature, science, 
and art. The meeUngs at the Mennala I 
Tavern in^ Bread Street, were 

gatherings of literary friends fond of good- 
fellowship, who would sit together over 
their ontw and dlseuss books and men till 
dnybreek. It was an Uluftrious company 
•who passed their evenings at the 'Mer- 


maid/ including Shakespeare, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and many another EUza- 
bethan playwright. Some of the Stuart C. 
were professedly politioal, as, for example, 
the Rota and the Calves Head C. (founded 
1659 and 1693). Addison was a member 
of the famous Kit-Cat Club (1700) and in 
the Spectator he refers to the ooffee-housoH 
which wore the haunts of men of very 
varied tastes; one coffee-house was re- 
served for Whigs, another for lawyers, 
and a third for men of letters. The Tories 
used to fraternise at White’s Chocolate 
House (1698), and 'The Club’ (1764) was 
the resort of the most talented men of the 
times. There are upwards of 120 O. in 
London distinguished for their exceUent 
traditions and organisation. Among 
them may be mention^ the Carlton (1832) 
and Ck>nBtitutional (1840), both Conserva- 
tive; the National Liberal (1881) and the 
Reform (1837); St. James’s (1857), 
frequented by diplomats; the Garrick 
(1831), for artists and actors; the Travel- 
lers' (1819), and the Turf (1868); also 
Brooks’s (1764); Junior Carlton a864). 
United Service (1815), Devonshire (1875), 
United University (1821), Boodle’s (17G3>, 
Conservative (1840), Eccentric (1890). 
Junior Army and Navy (1911), Marl- 
borough (1869), Naval and Military 
(1862), and Savage (1857). In 1919 a 
club called the American was founded for 
Amers. in London. The Kildare Street, 
dub of Dublin (1790) and the New Club 
(1787) of Edinburgh vie in excellence with 
those of the metropolis. Continental C. 
are often centres for gambling as well as 
for concerts, plays, etc. The modern 
club is not complete without Its dining, 
smoking, newspaper, writing, billiard, and 
drawing rooms. The Athenoeum (1824) 
possesses a unique library, and the 
Garrick a fine collection of dramatic 
pictures. Now members are usually 
elected by a ballot of the whole club, or 
by a chosen committee. Some C. arc 
reserved for gentlemeu, others for ladles, 
whilst in a few both sexes are admitted 
on equal terms. Among the last type 
are the Sesame Imperial and IMoneer. 
the <^zon House Club — which absorbed 
the former Albemarle Club — and the 
Univ. of London Club (1914), which is 
open to all graduates. In this connection , 
it may be noted that the Authors’ Club 
(1891) strictly excludes worneu, whilst 
the Empress Club (1897) is open only to 
women, Ann. subscriptions, entrance 
fees, and profits derived from the sale 
of provisions and wines consumed 
within the house are the main sources of 
revenue. After the First World War sev. 
C. sprang up as a direct after-effect, e.g. 
nursing or service O. ; while, sev. women's 
C. have been founded since the complete 
political emancipation of the sex. The 
Cowdray (1922) and the United Nursing 
Bervtoes (1921) are both g. for women 
nurses. The Royal Air Form Club (1917) 
in Plcoadilly is open to flying offloers 
of the R.A.F. (including ex-yiffloers of the 
R.F.O. and R.N.A.S.). The English 
Speaking Union and the Overseas League 
both possess excellent premises and a 
large membership of both sexes on each 
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Bide of the Atlantio. The Connaught 
(1021) is open to public school men, 
either of professional standing or In one 
of the services. There are, of course, 
many C. devoted to some specialised 
interest, professional, financial, agrlc., 
sporting:, etc., the Kennel CJlub (1873), 
Gresham (1843) and the City of London 

S , both for bankers and merchants. 

jrs' Club (184^, Flyflshers* Club 
(1844), and the M.C.O. (a.w.). C. formed 
during the Second World War include 
the King Alfred Club (1944), for officers 
of the Il.N.V.R.: the Women's Press 
Club (1944), United Nations Services 
Officers' (1042), and Women's United 
Services (1942) for women officers. 


pest, on the Little Szamor R. Formerly 
the cap. of Transylvania, the tn. is well 
built and has a Gothic church, fuuseum, 
and a citadel. There are four bishoprics 
— National Orthodox Church of Rumania, 
Gk. Catholic (Uniate), Reformed Church, 
and Unitarian; the tn. is the literary 
centre of Transylvania and has many 
educational estabs., including a univ. 
Before the .Second World War there were 
manufs. of linen and woollen goods, 
earthenware, beer, sugar, paper, and soap. 
Formerly Hungarian, it passed to Ru* 
mania after the First World War, and is 
now known by its Rumanian name of G. 
By the end of Aug. 1944 Soviet forces were 
consolidating their grip on the chief 
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WHITE’S CHOCOLATE HOUSE, ST. JAMIES 'S, IN 1708 
A modem pauiting by H. W. White. 


The tendency of inferior C. and of some 
C. for working men to degenerate into 
mere drinking and sometimes gambling 
saloons, led to their Inclusion in the 
liiconslng Act of 1902. The terms of this 
Act, designed above all to check the 
private sale of intoxicating liquors, apply 
indifferently to all C. Not only must 
every club register its name, object, 
membership, rules, hours of opening and 
closing, etc., but heavy penalties are 
attached to the traffic in liquor at an 
unrMTistered association or to granting 
habitual facilities to any one to become a 
member within forty -eight hours of 
nomination. Under tfie Act of 1021, a 
club in which the sale of intoxicants is 
made only as part of a meal may sell 
intoxicants for the space of one hour 
after the close of the permitted hours. 
See M. E. G. Duff, TIte Club, 1764-1905, 
1005; H. J. Allen, Chtbs of Atmugian 
London, 1933: B. Darwin, British Clubs, 
1943. See also under Lioenoes and 
Licensing Law. 

Club-Bhell, see Clavaoella. 

Glufia, see CiiiouaiA. 

Cluj (Hungarian Kolozavar, Ger. Klau- 
senbur^, tn. and episcopal see of Transyl- 
vania, Rumania, 248 m. E.S.E. of Buda- 


possos loading into Transylvania, and C. 
would have fallen had that event not been 
forestalled by the Rumanian gov. 'a 
surrender. Pop. 98,000. 

Clumber Spaniel, see under Spaniel. 

Clunes, tn. of Talbot co., Victoria, 
Australia, 97 m. N.W. of Melbourne by 
rail. It is in the gold-mining dist. opened 
up in 1851, and is also the centre of an 
a,gric. and pastoral industry. Pop. 1225. 

Cluny, tn. on the Grosno, 144 m. N.W. 
of M&oon by rail, in the dept, of Sadne-et- 
Loire, Gentral Franco. A vU. in 910, the 
vear of the abbey foundation, it owed its 
later importance entirely to the O. 
monastery. The fame of the order of 
Clunlac Benedictines is due to the great- 
ness of its abbots, who from 910 to 1157 
were, with one exception, conspicuous 
alike for their nietv and strength of will. 
Odo, the second abbot, made G. the centre 
of a great monastic revival. The result of 
his work and that of his suooeasors was 
tha^ by 1150, 314 monasteries in all parts 
of Europe had embraced the G. r^me, 
and were completely subject. The order 
declined rapicLy after the death of Peter 
the Venerable in 1157, so that in 1528 the 
monastery fell into 'commendam' (g.r.) 
in 1 790, after a regrettable schism between 
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the Reformed and Unroformod, the order 
was finally abolished. As commendatory 
abbots both Richelieu and Mazaiin had 
Initiated projects of reform. A great 
normal school was estab. here in 1865. 
Pop. 4100. 

Clupeidee, family of malacopterygious 
fishes, contains many well-known species, 
such as the anchovy, herring, pilchard, 
and sprat. They have scaly bodies and a 
naked head, and the species inhabit 
temperate and tropical seas near the coast. 

Ciuseret, Gustave Paul U823-1900), Fr. 
soldier and politician. He served in the 
Crimean war, as a garde viobile in the 
revolution of 1848, in sev. expeditious in 
Algeria under Garibaldi in 1860. and in 
1861 on the side of the Federals in 
America. On his return to France he 
became a member of the Internationale, 
and on the proclamation of the Third 
Republic (1871) was the leading spirit 
of the social revolution at Lyons and 
Marseilles. In 1871 he was for a short 
time at the head of the military operation.^ 
of the Paris Com., but narrowly escaped 
arrest by fleeing to London ; in his absence 
he was condemned to death by the Third 
Connell of War, 1872. In 1834 under an 
amnesty he returned to France, and in 
1888-89 sat in the Chamber as deputy for 
Toulon. 

Clusia, Amer. genus of Outtlferie, 
consists of climbing trees and shrubs, 
usually parasitical, which yield a viscid 
resinous juice of a balsamic flavour ; hence 
they are in England called balsam-trees. 
C. alba has a scarlet fruit with seeds 
embedded in scarlet pulp. The plant 
aboxmds in balsamic juice of a green 
colouf, which becomes brown when 
exposed to the air; the seeds are a 
favourite food of birds, and are plucked 
from the fruit while hanging on the tree. 
C. quapoya is a climbing shrub with 
yellow flowers, and yields a white, trans- 
parent juice. 

Clusium, see Cniufli. • 

Ckisone, tn. and riv. of Italy. The riv. 
is a trib. of the Po, and has its source 
amoiv the Alps about 12 i m. etistwurd of 
Mt. Gen6vre. It flows in a S. -easterly 
direction, passing the tns. of Fenestrelle 
and Flnerolo. After a course of 50 ni., it 
loins the R. l*o, 18 m. from Turin. The 
txu is in Lombardy, 16 m. N.K. of Rer- 
gamo. There are copper, iron, and 
vll^ol works, and a trade in corn. Pop, 
6000. 

Cluster. In astronomy a 0. is a group 
of stars which differs from other groups 
(i.e. constellations and asterisms) in that 
the members of the group would seem to 
have some physical connection. In other 
words, the stars in a C. are not a mere 
optical mnp which happen to Ho nearly 
In the line of sight, but have certain 
attributes in common. Thus they may 
have similar spectra and the group of stars 
may be moving together. The sky con- 
taina many Ca., or which the Pleiades are 
the best known. Most people o.an see 
with the naked eye six stars in this group, 
though especially keen-sighted people may 
diaoem six or seven more, ibnt with the aid 
of an opera glass or a small telescope a 


I great many more are visible. The proper 
moUon of the chief stars of the Pleiades 
and of some of the fainter ones lias been 
shown to be the same, viz. 7" a century. 
The Pleiades belong to what are called 
irregular Cs. ; the main part of the Os. are 
globular In shape. Sir John HerachoHs 
catalogue of nebuhe (1864) contained a 
Ust of 110 globular Os., and In the trans- 
actions pub. by the Lick Observatory 
there are many fine photographs of Cs. 
made by Messrs. Keeler and Perrins. Cs . 
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THE CLUTHA RIVEH, SOUTH ISLA.ND, 
MOW ZEALAND 

were often in the early days taken for 
nebulte, until resolved into separate stars 
by instruments of higher power. The 
number of stars in a C. is often very great, 
and in the photA)graph of the well-known 
C. round Omega ClJentuurl Prof. Halley 
found more than 5000 stars iu an area 
occupying about tw9 much space as the 
moon appears, to the naked eye, to 
occui)y. A remarkable fact about glo- 
bular Cs. is that they contain a largo 
number of short-period variable stars, as 
many as 128 being found in tlio group 
mentioned immediately above. Most of 
the Cs. of both kinds are to be found in the 
neighbourhood of the Milky Way. 

Clutch, device by which one shaft may 
be coupled to another, or released. It 
consists of a fixed and a movable part and 
when these parts ore in contact the two 
i shaft/S revolve together, and when the C. 
Is disengaged or Its one part moved away 
from the other, the shafts are independent 
of one another. The friction G. is com- 
moner than the dog C., which operates 
rather in the manner of a zip fastener. 
But the materials used, the method of 
pressing the two surfaces together and 
the dewls of construction vary widely 
according to the conditions In whioh the 
O. is used. Cast-iron In contaot with 
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ca8t*iron, eteel on bronze, and steel or it drains an area of 1481 sq. m. Above 
east-iron on a fabric llningr, are com- the falls it is a pure trout strmm, watering 
monly used. The fabric lining consists pastoral uplands. Below It traverses a 
mostly of asbestos and braes wire. In fertile valley, sometimes pent up between 
the magnetic C., the operating force, wooded slopes, sometimes broadening out 
provided by a spring in other Cs. of the into a plain. But long before the rlv. 
axial type, is produced by the magnetic reaches Glasgow, where the pollution is 
attraction of one plate towards the other, completed, it grows every mile more 
acting as an electro-magnet. sluggish and begrimed as it receives the 

Clutha, or Molyneux, riv. in the S. Is. of contamination of various trade effluents. 
New Zealand. It rises in Lake Wanaka, Even In tlio eighteenth century the C. was 
and traversing the prov. of Otago, falls fordable in the heart of Glasgow. But 
into the sea at Molyneux. neither effort nor money has been spared 

Cluthalite, mineral obtaining its name in deepening the channel, which is now 
from the Clyde valley, where it was 19 ft. at Glasgow even at low tide. Thus 
found. It is a red, flesh-coloured variety the docks at Glasgow can hold the largest 
of analcimo (a zeolite mineral which occurs vessola, and since Henry launched 

08 pellucid crystals In basalt). It occurs the first steamer, the Comtt, on the C. 
in vitreous crystals, and is a hydrous In 1812, the shipbuilding and shipping 
siUcato of the zeolite section. traflic has increased by leaps and bounds. 

Cluwer (or Gluverius), Philip (1580- A weir prevents the furtlier ascent of the 
1023), Ger. geographer and historian, was tide above Glasgow. The chief tns. on Its 
a great traveller. He served as a soldier banka from Elvanfoot to (Ilasgow ace 
In Bohemia and Hungary, and was for a Crawford, Lanark, Hamilton, Bothwell, 
time In prison. After further tours in and Blontyre. The Junction for the 
Franco and the Brit. Isles, he returned to Forth and C. Canal is at Bowling. The 
Leyden, where the academy allowed him porta arc Gleisgow, Port (Basgow, Green- 
a regular pension. His chief works were ook, Ardrossan, Troon, Ayr, and Campbel- 
Germama Artiitrua (1616); a treatise on town. The fairway of the Firth, which 
anct. Sicily, Sardinia, and Corsica (1619); reaches from Dumbarton to Ail.sa Craig, 
and his Introdvf'lio in XJmversam Geo- measures over 60 m., and from the Mull of 
i/raphiamy put. in 1629. Kintyre to Girvan is nearly 40 in. across. 

Clwyd, riv. v^hioh rises in S. Denbigh- The chief Is. in the flrth are Arran, Bute, 
shire, Wales, and flows past St. Asaph and and the Cumbraes, and among the sea 
llhuddlan to the Irish Sea at Khyl. The lochs, many of which are popular holiday 
Elwy is the chief trib. Its valley is noted and health resorts, are Gareloch, Loch 
for its fine scenery. Long, Holy Loch, and Tioeh Fyne. 

Clyde (Welsh Clwyd , moaning strong). These are all on the Highland coast. 
<-h1ef riv. of Lanarkshire, Scotland, and There were savage air raids on the 
one of the world’s greatest commercial Clydeside, notably on March 13-14, 1941 
waterways. Its estuary forms the firth and on May 5-6, 1941, when 460 and 350 
of Clyde, the finest on the W. coast, machines respectively were u«ed by the 
Dner Water, which rises in the I^owthers enemy. The number of persons killed 
at Gana Hill (2190 ft.), and Potrail Water, was 1828. Iricendiario.s were dropped In 
which unite near Elvanfoot, are the chief masses like a locust-storm. Fires, spread 
head -streams of the C. It rounds Tinto by high explosives, rogeil with treinen- 
Hill, and its course is fairly devious till a dous fierceness. But the raiders con- 
point 4 in. above Lanark is reached, after spicuously failed to destroy the docks and 
which it is, broadly speaking, N.-westerly shipyards. lu fUasgow and Clydeside 
08 far as Dumbarton, where it discharges some 40,000 liouses were damaged on 
itself into the Firth. On the 1. b. the those four nights, and great destnictlon 
prill. tTlbs. are the Duncaton (19 ID. long), was wrought to the large tenement 
entering above Roberton; the Douglas blocks in Glasgow. 

(20 m.), above Bonnington; the Avon ^ Clyde' The, iin me of a transport which 
(28 m.), at Hamilton; and the White landed Brit, litxips on the Gallipoli 
Cart (19 m.), below Renfrew; the affluents Peninsula lu the First World War in 
on the right are the Medwln (16 m.), 1915. {See Gallipoli Campakjn.) 
Joining the main stream near Carnwath; Clyde, Baron, se^. Ca.mpbkll, Sir Colin. 

the Mouse, at Lanark: the S. Calder Clydebank, burgh of Dumlairtonshlre, 

(16 m.), above Bothwell; the N. Calder Scotland, on the r. h. of the Clyde, 6 m. 
(12 m.); and the Kelvin (21 m.), at N.W. of Glasgow. Since 1886 Kllhowie 
Glai^ow. Near Lanark the C. rapidly and Dalmulr have been included lo the 
falls 230 ft. wltliln 31 m., forming the burgh. At O. there are a shipbuilding 
four famous falls of C., namely, the yard and engineering works, at Kilbowie 
Bonnington Linn, wlilch la the most the factories of the Singer Manufacturing 
graceful; the Corra Tjinn, which In throe Company, and at Dalmulr a shipbuilding 
leaps makes a magnificent cascade 84 ft. yard, a new tn. hail, and public library, 
in height; and the Dundaff and the Pop. (estimated) 34,500 
StonebyroB Linns, the latter of which Clydesdale, valley of the Clyde (q.e.), in 
resembles the Corra. In flood-time both Lanarkshire, Scotland. Iron and coaj 
the Corra and the Htonebyres S'alls make a are mined In It, and there are many 
single descent of 80 ft. or more. Stretch- orchards. It yivea its name to wedL 
Ing some 106 m. from Its source In the kno^vn breed of heavy horses. 

Daor to Dumbarton, the O. Is the third Clydesdale Breed, see under Horsb. 
longest rlv. In the couutj^, the other two Clydesdale Terrier, or Paisley Terrier, 
being the Spey and the l^y. Altogether resembles the piick -eared variety of fflkya 
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terrier. It was only Introduced about I and the sister of Castor. C. married 


Ofty years a^o. and Is kept entirely as a 
house-dog:. It has a long:, silky coat, and 
is light-coloured with ton legs. Weight 
15 to 20 lb. 

Olynes, John Robert, Hrit. statcsinau, 
was b. at Oldham, March 27, 1869* son 
of Patrick Clynes. who had been evicted 
from his holding in Ireland in 1851, and 
had become a labourer in the employ of 
Oldham Corporation. J. R. C. attended 
St. Anne*8 elementary school when a 
half-timer in a cotton mill; but he began 
self-education as a pieoer aged seventeen. 
He was small and weak for his age. Under 
the name of *Piecer* he contributed to the 
rorroepondence columns of Oldham papers. 
He took part in the cstab. of a (short- 
lived) Fiecers’ Union, which helped to 
make a speaker of him. He was enlisted 
1 y Will Thorne, M.P.. as an unpaid 
speaker at his organising meetings of tho 
Gas and General Workers throughout 
Lancashire. At twenty -two he was ap- 
pointed organiser at 30s. n week: he held 
the post for six years, and then became 
secretary of the Lancashire dlst. of the 
union. He tried repeatedly but unsuc- 
cessfully to enter Oldham tn. council. 
He held the secretaryship of Oldham 
I'rades and Labour Connell for twenty- 
iio years. In 1906, ho won, at first 
a> empt, a pari, seat, becoming Labour 
ineniber for N.K, Manchester — a con- 
j^iltuency ho represented till its disappear- 
ance m 1918; after that he sat for the 
IMatting dlv. Ho was pari, secretary to 
the Ministry of Food, 1917-18; became 
tood controller (and Privy Councillor) In 
tho latter year, but resided at the call 
of party. Vice-chairman of the Labour 
party, 1919; chairman, 1021 — but in 1922 
was relegated to deputy -chairmanship. 
In Labour Gov. of 1924 was Lord Privy 
Seal and deputy-leader of Commons. 
When the party took office again in 1929, 
he became home secretary. In 19.31 he 
Introduced a Dill to legalise Sunday onter- 
tainmeuts. Defeated in general election, 
1931, but elected in 1935, He did not 
contost the general election of 1 945. Pub. 
his Memoirs in 1935. He Is president of 
the National Union of Municipal Workers. 

Clypeus Sobisski (Lat. clypeus. a shiei^, 
constellation formed by Ilevelius (1611- 
1687) out of some small stars below 
Aonila. It was named In honour of John 
Soldeskl HI., king of Poland (1674-96). 

Clysters, or Enemas, are liquid medi- 
cines which are introduced by means of 
an enema syringe Into the lower end of the 
intestines or the rectum. The injection 
may be made for various purposes, and 
is generally made when the ordinary 
method of taking is impossible owing to 
the condition of the patient: thus, for the 
purpose of evacuating the bowels In 
oescs of constipation, or for convoying 
eilmulants into the system, and in cases 
of diarrhoea. Warm water is the common 
form of C. for evacgatloo, and beef -tea for 
etrens^ening. The use of C. is much 
more common in France, whore they are 
termed laveimrUs. , , ^ - 

Clytssiunestra, daughter of Leda, wife of 
Tyimareus, king of Sparta, by Jupiter, 


Agamemnon, king of Argos, During the 
absence of Agamemnon at Trov, C. 
formed a guilty connection with his 
cousin, il^glsthus. and to save herself, on 
his return murdered him in his bath 
(according to some accounts tho murder 
was committed In revenge for the sup- 
posed sacrifice of her beloved daughter, 
IpbJgenla). C. then married AEristhus, 
who usurped tho throne of Argos. Orestes, 
her son, concealed himself in the house of 
his sister Elcctra. and killed the guilty 
pair on their way from tho temple of 
Apollo. See Agamkmnon; iEoiSTHUs; 
Electba; Iphioknia; Orkstks. 

Clytie, sea-nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
in love with Apollo, who deserted her for 
Leucothoe. She pined and was eventually 
turned into a sunliower or bcliotropium. 

Cnidoblasts, see Thread Oei.l.s. 

Cnidus (Ki'(£of), nnct. Gk. city on tho 
coast of Carla, Asia Minor, at the end of 
the peninsula of Triopliim (c:ape Krio); 
colonised from tho Peloponnesus, said to 
be both Laconian and Argolic. One of 
the six cities of tho Dorian League. 
Originally on an is. the settlement spread 
to the mainland. Tho city was famed 
for its worship of Aphrodite, her cele- 
brated statue (by Praxiteles) being in 
one of its temples. In 394 B.c. the 
Athenian admiral Couon. commanding a 
I'ersiau fieet, defeated tne Spartan fieet 
under Pisaiider near C. Tho fine seated 
statue of Demoter (Drit. Museum) was 
excavated from tlie ruins of C. See 
C. T. Newton and R. P. Pullen, Dis- 
coveries cU Halicarnassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchidse, 1862-63; and Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant, 1865. 

Cnossus, Gnosus, or Knossos, anct. tn. 
of Crete, sometimes called Cearatus, from 
the small riv. which fiowed beneath its 
walls. Its foundation is attributed to 
Minos, king of Crete. The locality was 
the scene of tho birth of Jupiter and of bis 
marriage with Hera. The Cretan laby- 
rinth, built Ijy Dfledalus, and the abode of 
the Minotaur, was also attributed to C. 
the tixplanatlon of the origin of this 
legend Is given by Dr. Evaas in his 
account of the excavations, Scripia 
Minna (1909). It was peopled by the 
Dorians, was prominent in the civil wars 
of Crete, and finally became a Horn, 
colony. See also Crete. 

Coach and Coaching (Magyar kocsi, ihe 
kind of vehicle used at Kocs, W. Hungry, 
fifteenth century). A coach is a large, 
enclosed four-wneeled carriage for pas- 
sengers. As a gonerol term it may be 
used for all carriages (e.p. in C. -building), 
or combined with other words for sp^al 
forms (c.i 7 . stage-C., mail-C., hackney -C., 
raournlng-C.). The typical C., however, 
has as siicclal charactCTistlcil four wheels, 
springs, a roof forming part m the framing 
of the body, and more than^ one seat for 
passengers. It was perhapt a later de- 
velopment of the huge agrlh- wagons in 
use on the Continent in thd twelfth and 
^ thirteenth centuries. In the Middle Aaea 
veiw elaborate Cs. were u8e<l by royalty 
aha nobility and for State purposes. The 
first C. in England waa made by Walter 
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llIppoD (1565) for the earl of Rutland; In 
15ff4 he also made one for Elizabeth. The 
btage-C. had seats outside and In, and was 
much used in England as a public con- 
veyance from the sixteenth century. At 
least six existed In 1676, but they did not 
enter very largely into Eng. life till the 
eighteenth century. In earlier times 
broad -wheeled vans or wagons were used 
to convey passengers who could not afford 
to travel on horseback. Fares were nat- 
urally very high, as the pace was alow. At 
Hrst there weie no actual seats outside. 


came Into use (r. 1840) Cs. had regular 
routes all over the country; similar ones 
were used in America and on the Conti- 
nent, where alternative names, such as 
Diligence, Stellwagen, and EUtcagen, were 
used for vehicles of the kind. The earliest 
railway vehicles ^vere merely road Cs. 
adapted to run on rails. In the United 
Kingdom the two best-known Cs. of his- 
torical interest are the king’s state C.. and 
the lord mayor’s (which figures yearly in 
the procession of the lord mayor of 
London, Nov. 9). This is the oldest, first 
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Imt •outsides' were taken at a reduced 
rale (about half-price), aud had to cling on 
hy the luggage as best they could. In 
1767 a basket, called the convenlency, 
was attached to the back of the C. for 
half-price passengers. In 1659 the first 
stoge-C. ran between London and 
Coventry. In 1784 the mall-C. system 
was introduced by John Palmer, M.P. 
for Bath, to replace the post-boys who 
were employed up to tljat time. The 
post otfico vehemently opposed hla sug- 
gestion, bub it was carried out, the first 
mall-C. running between London and 
Bristol in 1784. In 1789 springs were 
introduced by John Warde, the ‘father 
of fox * hunting.* Tubb and Davis's 
'machine* was one of the first fast Cs. 
that ran between T4ondon and Brighton. 
In 1791 lighter vehicles were Introduced. 
Some Cs. took only eleven hours to 
Brighton from London, ‘flying* Cs. could 
even do it In eight. The fare for a single 
Journey was 14s. or 16s. Before railways 


used for the procession of Sir Charles 
Asgll, lord mayor elect, 1757. The body 
is hung on leather straps, and has much 
ornamental carving, gilding, aud paint- 
work. The panels and doors ai*e covered 
with various allegorical groups of figures 
aud heraldic devices. The king’s C. was 
designed by Sir Win. Chambers and de- 
scribed as ‘the most superb carriage ever 
built.* The paintinm were done by 
Cipriani, the whole being completed in 
1761. In the later years of Victoria’s 
reign it was rarely seen, but on the 
accession of Edward VII. it was again 
made fit for use on State occasions. In 
1824 the art of coaching had been per- 
fected; it was often a form of sport, and 
thd custom of driving for high wagers was 
veiy popular. When steam conveyances 
had ousted maM-Cs. as a necessity, ooaoh- 
ing still continued to a certain extent as an 
amusement for the richer Glasses. In the 
early nineteenth century McAdam and 
Telford improved road -making to such an 
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extent that the oonditions for driving persons are seated, carriafpe -makers the 
were much pleasanter. Considering the parts on which the body rests, and wheel- 
unprotected state of the roads, highway wrights. Joiners, and fitters, sev. classes 
robberies were not so frequent as might of smiths, painters, and triinmors, all are 
be expected, though, of course, many tales needed. Various thicknesses of planks 
of them survive (Dick Turpin). Much are used, and for every inch of thickness 
skill was needed to drive four horses, and a year is required to season the wood 
the difiioalties and humours of ‘the road* effectively. Ash is the best wood: for the 
are very often referred to In Eng. litora- body a full-grown variety of a lulld nature 
ture. From the sense of driving, the is used, and for the carriage poles younger, 
word C. came to be applied to a tutor straight, and tougher pieces. The framo- 
for examinations or for athletic contests, work of the body is panelled with quarter- 
especially rowing (army C., varsity boat- inch planks of Honduras mahogany with 
race C.). By 1824 over 300 Cs. used to no grain; this Is then coated with ground 
pass Hyde Park dally. The most famous white lead until it is comploUdy wcather- 
coaching-clubs of England have been the proof. The roof Is covered with wide 
old Bensington Driving Club, 1807-52, pine boards, a quarter of an inch thick, and 
and the Four Horse Club, 1808-29. These throe thicknesses of wood, exceedingly 
drove a kind of landau. The Richmond thin, are then glued together under 
Driving Club (promoted by Lord Chester- pressure, so that the grain of the centre 
field) w^as instituted in 1838. The Four- piece runs across that of the outer pieces. 
iU’Hand Club was started in 1856, with Thus a good solid covering without joints 
the duke of Beaufort os president, and the is obtained. Birch and elm are also used, 
Coaching Club in 1870. In America the and pine for the flooring* boards. It is 
New York Coaching Club was formed in perhaps in the wheel -making dept, that 
1875. Coaching was chiefly the sport of most improvements can bo traced in 
the richer classes, but has been ousted by carriage-making. For the nave of a 
motoring. From 1896 coaching became a wheel, wych elm is the boat wood; heart 
favourite pastime of Amer. millionaires, of oak is used for the spokes, and ash for 
but its true homo was in England. Pro- the felloes. For light wheels Amer. 
fessional drivers of the ‘Brighton Age* hickory ho« been much used of late years. 
wereCharles Jones, Sir St. Vincent Cotton, and the Arner. method of making the 
Dick Brackenbury. a-nd others. Robert vrhoel in two sections is also an improve- 
Parks for eighteen seasons in succession ment for this class. The Warner nave is 
drove the C. from Keswick Hotel to a solid iron casting, with mortices for the 
Windermere and back (421 ra.) every spokes; this also^ is more used on light 
week-day.' The last sensational driving- carriages. When indlarubber tyres ore 
match was In July 1888, when James used, the felloes need not be so deep as in 
.Selby drove the ‘Old Times’ from London the case of metal. The best sjirings are 
to Brighton in 3 hrs. 56 min., and back In made of Swedish ore. though Eng. spring 

3 hrs. 54 min. The average speed Is 10 steel is very good. Axle-trees are of two 
to 11 m.p.b. In some parts of Finland kinds, mail and collinge; the former ai*e 
(London to Brighton, ■ Lake Diet.), secured to the wheel by three bolts 
in America and Europe, public Cs. ran through the nare, thcr latter by a gun- 
\mtil comparatively recent years at metal cone secured by collets and nuts, 
regular times along certain routes. A Cast, chilled, or wrought iron is the 
modem C. has two parts, the carriage material used for axle-boxes, the first 
and the body. The latter-usually measures being the cheapest. The painting of a 

4 ft. 10 in. long, 4 ft. wide, 4 ft. 2 in. high, carriage is most delicate work, and a special 

They have brakes, but good drivers only class of painters is employed to paint the 
need them In emergencies. The Amer. coats of arms when required; these are 
Concord C. has no springs, but leather known as heraldry painters. The wood- 
straps. See Neta Ilemarks on London, by work is first treated with copal varnishes, 
the Compau^ of Par. Clerks, Issued 1732; and then with successive coats of paint; 
'Nimrod* (Cf. J, Apperley), Essays on the in first-class work as many as twenty 
Road, 1876; duke of Beaufort, Driving coats are ai>plied. After a yofir’s wear, 
(Badminton •Library), 1889; F. Rogers, the gloss of tbo work may be revived by 
Manual of Driving, 1900; R. Straus, nibbing with oil and rotten stone; this is 
Carriages and Coaches, 1912; H. Belloc, a delicate proce.ss, requiring highly skilled 
The Highway and its Vehirles, 1926; labour. The Interior of a modern carriage 
T. Read, The EvolniUm of Horse-drawn is more luxurious than formerly; satin and 
Vehicles, 1933; O. O. Winthor, Express tabarct wore largely used in the iiine- 
and Stage-coach Days in California, fS35- teenth century, but morocco superseded 
1860, 1936; B. Darwin, British Clubs, them as fumi material; sifle curtains, 
1943: H. McCausland, The English carpet, electric light, flower^vases, etc., 
Carriage, 1948. complete the furnishings. 

Coaoh-building, or Coach-making, name Coadjutor, assistant of a bishop who is 
given to the carriage-manufacturing In- unable to perform his w'ork owing to 
dufltnr. As a matter of fact, C. culls either ill -health or old age. Ho often 
fop the services of craftsmen In many succeeds to the bishop’s see when that 
different trades. The variety of materials dignitary dies. 

used in the manuf. of a first-class carriage Coagulation, change which occurs in the 
is 80 great — iron, steel, silk, leather, glass, physical properties of certain proteins 
etc., being utilised — that many classes of when heated or subjected to various 
highly skilled labour are employed. Body- chemical actions. The typical examples 
maken manufactare the pdrt where the are egg-albumin, or white of egg, which Is 
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a colourless, sticky fluid, miscible in water 
at ordinary temps., but solidifying into an 
opaque white mass when placed in boiling 
water; and blood -aibumln, which clots on 
exposure to the air, tliiis serving a use/ul 
purpose in preventing escape of blood 
from small wounds. 

Coahuila, one of the twenty -seven states 
of Mexico in N. America, it lies inland, 
and is bounded on the N. by the U.S.A., 
and has an area of 02,370 sq. m. The 
climate is salubrious, although there ore 
somewhat rai)id changes in tlic thermo- 
meter. Agriculture and cattle-farming 
form the chief occupations. It is the 
only Mexican stjite in which cool is pro- 
duced (850,000 metric tons in 1941). This 
state is rising in importance owing to the 
extensive railway flovelopment; it pos- 
sesses five dists,, and the chief products 
are cotton, wheat, maize, sugar, and 
linseed. Its cap. is Saltillo (50,000). 
I’op. (1910) 550,700. 

Coal, meaning, in its broad sense, any 
fuel, is used in England to signify that 
form of fuel which is obtained as a mineral 
from pits. This form of fuel is one of the 
organically formed rocks, and occurs 
chiefly in the Curbonfferous system, or 
rather in the C. measures. As can be 
inferred from t^ds, .hi(‘tty consists of 
carbon, and is regarded as being derived 
from plant remains. It is a black or 
bhiekish-brown rock, witli a low specific 
gravity, and having hydrogen and oxygen 
as its chief constituents othi'r than 
carbon, and it is now the prin. <lomeafie 
and commerelal fuel. (J. may be divided 
into two classes: (l) JJitfi ruinous, (2) 
Anthrante: while hunite, or brown C,, 
may be taken as a stage in the process of 
the* conversion of vegetable mntt<‘r into 
bitiimiiKJUS C. (Jraphito would further 
1)0 added by some anthorities as the final 
stage in the transition. The most general 
theory of the fonuation of C. is timt which 
eousidors that in the Carboniferous age 
great masses of luxurif'ua vegetation grew’ 
near sea levels. In fho process of time 
the land eovorod with this vegetation 
became suhtiierged, and sediments of 
mud and sand, ct<\, formed over it. Hy 
processes, again well known to geologists, 
this land became raised again above .sea 
level, and new vegetation grow\ which. In 
its turn, would undergo a similar treat- 
ment to the other. I’liose processes 
w’ould at length produce stratified mea- 
sures, which, under the ensuing great 
pressure and certain ehcinleal changes 
which would Inevitably he caused, would 


result in the formation of seams of C. 
From microscopical examinations it may 
he Inferred that a largo number of the C. 
seams wore formed from great Jungles and 
swamps. Now, if wood, peat, lignite, bitu- 
minous and anthracite Cs., and ^aphlto 
he analysed, a table similar to that 
below (compiled by Prof. J. W. Gregory) 
may be obtained if the small amounts of 
nitrogen and sulphur be neglected. 

It may be stated as a general truth that 
anthracite is always found deei>er in the 
earth than bituminous, bituminous than 
lignite, and that peat is found on the 
surface. Of course this generality is not 
alw'ays borne out, hut this fact and the 
above table uphold the generally accepted 
theory that hydrogen and oxygen are, by 
heat and pre.ssure, caused to separate from 
the vegetable matter as marsh gas and 
carbon dioxide. The deeper the layer 
the greater the heat and the pressure, and 
as a result the greater is the evolution of 
the separating gases. As this process 
proceeds it is evident that an increasing 
percentage of the C. will he carbon, the 
sp. gr. will rise, the colour darken, and we 
shall arrive at a rock formation. If the 
l(‘ave8 and branches of tiees accumulate 
a mould will he formed w’hich will be rich 
in carbon . while mosses growing in swamps 
will form peat. If cither or both be 
buried, the carbonaceous layer will be 
preserved. As stated above, beat and 
pressure will cause some of the volatile 
elements (ox^t’gen and hydrogen) to pass 
off, leaving lignite. Greater jiressure will 
resolve this into bituminous C., while the 
same process intensified will produce the 
liaril lustrous form of C. known as 
anthracite, which is free of du.st and will 
burn without smoke or fiaine. It might 
also be formed by the intrusion of 
igneous rock. Igneous rock, having in- 
tense heat, flowing into dykes in this 
anthra< ite would convert it Into graphite, 
which is practically pure c*arhon. Tills 
theory Is imrtly illustrated In the S. Wales 
coal-field. If we pass from the .S.E. to 
the N.W. of tin* fiehl. w’c pass from bltu- 
iniiious C. seams through steam to the 
anthracite, steam C. being inP^rmodlate 
in composition and properties between 
the bituminous and anthracite. It may 
be pointed out liei*e, though that not all 
graphite formations can he ascribed to 
this procevss of formation; and in some 
ca-ses it may be noticed that anthracite 
and bituminous C. occur together, and 
seem to have been formeil under the same 
conditions. Greater heat and preasure 



Carbon 
per cent 

Uudrnaen 
per cent 

Ox}/ac7i 
per cent 

Ash 

per rent 

Moisture 
per cent 

Alr-driecl Wood 

39 

4 5 

35-5 

1 

20 

Air-drlod Peat 

4 4-5 

4-5 

26-5 

8*5 

16 

Air-dVied Lignite 

45 

3 75 

26-25 

10* 

15 

Bituminous Coal 

72 

4 0 

no 

10* 

3 

Anthracite 

91-5 

2-5 

10 

3 

2 

Graphite . 

1 95 



5 



* Very variable 
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not acoountlDK for these cases, it has been 
Ihonrht that In these cases, and perhaps 
in aU, anthracite C. is formed from a 
dWerent kind of vegetation from that 
which gives bituminous O., although this 
hM not vet been thoroughly proved. 
Microscopic examination shows that C. 
consists of four main constituents, called 
duraJn, claraln, fusain, and vltrain. As a 
whole, C. appears to be a colloidal sub- 
<<tance {see Colloids), but the general 
structure is so complicated and so variable 
that the problem of its constitution can 
hardly yet be said to have advanced 
beyond the fringe of a solution. 


will give a percentage of ash of ten or 
under. This ash, or incombustible In- 
organio matter, occurs in all Cs., and 
consists of sand and mud which has mixed 
with the layer of C. at the time of its 
formation. In some Cs. (mainly con- 
tinental) the percentage of ash may rise 
to over thirty. When a large amount of 
these impurities enter, causing a groat 
lowering of the value of the seam as fuel, 
it is called bituminous shale or sandstone, 
not O. From some of these shales and 
cannel C,, oil Is obtained by processes of 
distillation. Bituminous Cs. are also used 
for obtaining gas. They are heated in 
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General view, showing the two shafts and pithead baths» 


All C., us would be expected from Its 
vegetable orl^u, contains a proportion of 
nitrogen, and is important as the source 
of the ammonia obtained as a by-product 
in the manuf. of C. gas. 

The effect of heat on C. in the absence 
of air varies according to the conditions, 
especially the temp, {see Carbonisation 
(Low Temperature)). Gaseous and liquid 
products are always found, however (see 
Gas Manufacture and Coal Tar), while 
a residue of coke is left in the retorts. 

Lignites (7.*^.). — Taking our dlv. of the 
kinds of C., lignite would first demand 
attention. It Is sometimes termed brown 
C., although it is inferior altogether to 
tme C. It Is, however, used a good deal 
in N. America, where a variety is found 
which cokes well and is a good substitute 
forC. 

Bituminous coals form the greater part 
of the C. measures^ and are uie forms in 
general use for domestic and commercial 
purposes. They are black, brittle, and 
ojjaque, and have a ci^-jolntod structure, 


closed ovens, and the C. gas, togethei 
with C. tar and ammonia, is formed, 
leaving coke os a residue. This coke Is 
practi^lly carbon, and is used In smelt- 
There are many different varieties 
of bituminous C., and sev. ways of 
classifying them are adopted. In S. 
^^ales the general classification would be 
Into house O. and steam O. Under the 
first heading would bo placed all those 
Cs. with a fairly low percentage of carbon 
which, possessing comparatively large 
amounts of gas occluded in them, will 
burn with a large amount of flame. These 
I seams are found all over the coal-field, 
j and are those nearest the surface, in some 
p^l^es outcropping from the mt. side. 
The steam C., on the other liaiiid. Is alway.s 
derived from pits of a fair depth. It has 
a higher percentage of carbon, is harder, 
and has a greater lustre; aad aa a con- 
sequence of its comparatively small 
^ount of composing gases, It burns 
without a great deal of name or smoko, 
^d has a greater amount of available 
heat. Local names are given to those 
seams which are first worked near them, 
and these names remain with the seams 
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wherever they may be worked. This 
holds good everywhere, as will be seen 
from the names Wallsend, Derby Brights, 
M ynyddyslwyn, etc. To take an example, 
the Mynyddyslwyn is regarded as being 
perhaps the finest house O. found in Wales, 
hut It is not worked near the place of that 
name now. It was at first, and the name 
has remained. As has been stated befdre, 
steam C. Is intermediate between bitu- 
minous and anthracite C., and the finest 
steam C. in the world Is that found in S. 
W ales and Monmouthshire. While it is 
true to si^ that progressing from the S.E. 
to the N.W. in this field results in passing 
from bituminous to anthracite C., it 
would probably be truer to say that while 
only anthracite is found in the W., bitu- 
minous and steam C. (if steam O. be 
4’onsidered as distinct from bituminous), 
or house and steam C. (if the distinction 
1)0 not recognised) can be found right to 
the E. of the field. The Monmouthshire 
roal-fiold contains vast supplies of steam 
C. which are not inferior to those of 
(damorgan, and they are at present being 
developed. Another mode of distin- 
guishing varieties of bituminous C. is that 
of dividing them Into caking and non- 
oaklng Cs. This has an economic value. 
Caking Cs. require u .8rrf‘at deal of work in 
stoking, since while they *vill burn freely, 
with great flame and smoke, at the same 
time they will cake up together Into 
oUnkers. These prevent perfect com- 
bustion, and, further, require a deal of 
efforts to tree them in some cases from 
tlie fire-bars. Non-caking Cs. burn free, 
and since the ash remains separate, are 
easy to stoke. To obtain the good 
(lualities of the caking and the non -caking 
Cs. mixtures are made of different varie- 
ties. Newcastle C. is among the caking 
varieties. Among other well-known forms 
of bituminous C. may be mentioned splint 
C. This is a hard C., found in Scotland, 
which is used in smelting as the cokes of 
other Cs. would be. Then there is that 
known as oannel O., which may have 
obtained its name from the tradition that, 
since it burns with a bright flame like a 
candle, torches used to be made of it. It 
also bums with a crackling noise, and is 
therefore sometimes known as parrot C. 
It is hard, and does not soil the fingers, 
and some forms of it can be polished and 
made into inkstands, etc. Some forms 
of Amer. C. are oapablo of this also. It 
is much used as a gas-producing C., and 
also fn some diets, for burning in open 
grates. 

Anthracite is a hard, rocky form of C. 
with an almost metallic lustre. It is 
difficult to kindle, but when burning it 
gives out great heat. It is found in the 
W. of the S. Wales coal-field and also in 
America. It burns practically without 
smoke and flame, and has a greater heat- 
ing power than any other form of C. 

IleeUing Power of Coat, — O. is judged bv 
the number of pounds of water which will 
be raised 1* F. by the burning of 1 lb. of 
the fuel, by the amount of water evapor- 
ated at 212** F. by 1 lb. of it, and these 
tests are always oairied out on boilers of 
the type in which It is to be used, for It is 


found that the heating power of any 
variety of C. varies considerably, accord- 
ing to the conditions under wnioh it is 
to be burnt. See W. A. Bone, Coal and 
its Scientific Uses, 1918; E. S. Moore, Coa/, 
its Properties^ Analyses^ etc,, 1922; A. h. 
Summers, Anthracite, 1922: W. A. Bone 
and O. W. Himus, Coal, its ConstihUion 
and Uses, 1936. See also bibliographies 
for CoAL-piKLDS ; Coal Supplies; Coal- 
mining. 

Coalbrookdale, dist. in Shropshire 
owning an iron industry, situated on the 
banks of the Severn for a distance of 
8 m. along its course. The vil. of that 
name is 11 m. from Shrewsbury. Pop. 
1400. 

Coal-fields are constituted of those areas 
where the coal-bearing strata appear at 
the surface, or where their coal aud iron- 
stones can be worked at a profit. In 
England very few workable seams are 
found lower than the coal measures or 
the Upper Carboniferous dlv. of the Car- 
boniferous system. The two other divs. 
are the millstone ^t and the carboni- 
ferous limestone. In Scotland, however, 
valuable seams are found lower than the 
millstone grit, while oil sbalc is obtained 
even below the Carboniferous limestone. 
Coal is, however, worked from other 
strata both older and younger than the 
Carboniferous, being worked from the 
Devonian, Miocene, Pliocene, Oolitic, and 
other formations, although coal obtained 
from these seams is of relatively small 
commercial value as compared with that 
obtained from the coal measures. It may 
here be noticed that C. are usually 
found in the form of a synoUne or basin, 
dipping inwards at the edges and lying 
more or less level at the centre, thus 
causing the seams to crop out very fre- 
quently at the surface. This gives rise 
to two important factors: (1) it allows the 
coal to be easily reached and worked, 
because but for this fact a large amouut 
of it would be too deep in the earth to bo 
reached; and (2) it has haved the C. 
from the destro^Hng effects of denudation, 
to which they would have been very 
susoeptible owing to the oomparativo 
softness of the ooal-bcarlng strata. Coal 
is, of course, the chief mineral wealth of 
the Brit. Isles, and Is the source of its 
commercial prosperity. A rnong the many 
C. in the Brit. Isles arc the foflowing: in 
the neighbourhood of the Bristol Channel, 
the S. Wales coal-field, and that of the 
Forest of Dean, with a small one at 
Bristol; in the Midlands occur the C. 
of Lelcestershlro, E. Warwickshire, S. 
Staffordshire, O)albrookdale, Shrewsbury, 
and Flint; around the Pennine chaio 
occur those of N. Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
Lanoashiro. Durham, Northumberland, 
and ^mberland; in Scotland occur the 
Lanarksliire, Ayrshire, and l^'ifeshirc, and 
in Ireland the Tyrone. Kilkenny, and 
Clare C. The S. Wales coal-field Is 
famous all over the world as providing the 
greater proportion of the steam and 
anohnujite ooals used in the various mer- 
oontile marines and navies, while at the 
same time it provides ooals of the kinds 
suIUkI for smelting, manufacturing, and 
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house coals, together with those varieties 
used In the production of The coal 

from the Midlands and the N. is generally 
used in all those branches, except that it 
is not of such groat value for shipping 
purposes, and that it is chiefly used in 
the great manufacturing and engineering 
centres of the N. Large quantities are 
exported from S. Wales all over the world, 
and from the fields of Fifeshire and the 
N.E. of England thousands of tons are 
exported to the Continent. The largest 
C. are probably those of America, which 
are over eighty times as large as the 
whole of those of Great Britain, covering 
as they do nearly ‘200,000 sq. m. The 
term coal is used In the U.S.A. with no 
such narrow restriction as in England to 
varieties occurring in the older Carboni- 
ferous formations; but, as on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, includes anthracite and 
bituminous coals, lignltio coal, caiinel 
coal, and ordinary lignite, or, in other 
words, embrace** noth the black or stone 
coal of Great Britain and the so-called 
brown coal of the continent. The coal 
output of the U.S.A., no less than the 
splendid quality of the numerous varieties, 
surpasses that of any otlicr country. The 
coal-bearing areas are to be found 
scattered over more than thirty of the 
states, and indeed it is only in a few of the 
New England states that no coal occurs. 
The i^palachian rat. system, extending 
from E. Pennsylvania to tho S., indicates 
the line of the prin. coal -bearing country, 
and it is here that the most valuable de- 
posits of hard anthracite are to be found. 
The group of fields of next importance is 
the E. interior group in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Ohio, where are to be 
found tho best qualities of bituminous 
and cannel coal. In- the W. interior 
group of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, the 
output of the same varieties is no less 
important. Next in importance como 
the largo lignitic and tjituroiiious C. of 
Arkansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
anti New Mexico, which last-mentioned 
fields continue along the line of the 
Rockies northward into Canada. An- 
thracite also occurs in Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Virginia; bituminous coal 
in Nebraska, Michigan, and Alabama; and 
lignitic coal in nearly all the states W. of 
105® W. long., especially New Mexico, 
Colorado. California, and Utah. Lignite 
Is found mainly in the W. states. Speak- 
ing geologically, the better qualities of 
both the anthracite and bituminous coals 
belong to the Carboniferous formations, 
but the quality varies only to a very un- 
certain degree with the geologic age, and 
It is curious that whereas up to about 1870 
more anthracite was mined in Pennsyl- 
vania than bituminous coal throughout 


tho country .since that year the produc- 
tion of bituminous coal has far exceeded 
the former. According to the U.S. 
Geological Survey, the geologic age of the 
coal-beds ranges from Carboniferous in 
the Appalachian and Mississippi valley 
provs. to Miocene on the Atlantic coast 
provB. After Great Britain and the 
U.S. A., Germany (prior to the Second 
World War) was the prin. exiiortiiig 
country, and remained so, after having 
lost, as a result of the First World War, 
tho Alsace-Lorraine coal-field, the Soar 
diet., end almost tho whole of tho coal- 
field of Upper Silesia. (See statistics 
under Coal Supplies.) Tho partition of 
Silesia, with its rich coal-field, was hotly 
conte.st<'d after the First World War, and 
settlement was attempted by plebiscite 
in 1920. Eventually the inining area of 
Tescheii, Lower Silesia, formerlv Austrian, 
was allotted to Czechoslovakia, already 
rich in minerals, while Upper Silesia, 
formerly Gor., was given to Poland. 
Other productive European fields arc 
located in Belgium (Charleroi, Mons, 
Li6ge; and tho Kempen, yet to be ex- 
ploited). France (St. ^Jtienne), Germany 
(Westphalia and Rhineland), Spain 
(Asturias), and Russia (l)onctz), while 
coal Is also found In the Alps, the Urals, 
and even at Spitsbergen. Other C. arc 
those in China, India, Japan, the Malay 
Archipelago, Australia, Now Zealand, 
S. Africa, and Canada. Most of the 
Chinese prove, contiiiii coal, and Cliina, 
judging by its imriiens<^ Chtimated 
resources, may be rcganlerl as one of 
the leading coal countries of tho world. 
Japan and India, liowever, actually 
produce considerably more coal than 
China. Except in Nigeria, little C. is 
produced in the Brit. Ctilonial Empire. 
Coal exports are lialicved to be exicusive 
in the S.VV^. of Tanganyika, but conditions 
are unfavourable for their development. 
Coal is not the only commercial product 
obtained in tho (\, for included in the same 
strata are ironstone, oil shale, fire-clay, 
sandstone, and igneous rocks wliich supply 
a good paving and building sttme, in fact 
the oil shales and sandstones usually make 
up by far the greatest proportion of the 
thickness of tho coal-bearing strata. See 
also (Ikoloqt; CAUBOMFEiioua System. 
Sec Sir A. G. Ramsay, Physical Oeoyraphy 
and Geology of Great Britain, 1863; J. 
Park, Mining Geology, 1918; E. A. N. 
Arber, The Natural History of Coal, 1912; 
J. I^ornax, Microstructure of a Coal Seam, 
1925; p], A. Martin, Coal and its Story, 
1926; B, E. Dahlgren, A Forest of the 
Coal Age, 1933; and S. H. Cox, Pros- 
pecting for Minerals, 1903. See also 
bibliographies for Coal; Goai-minino; 
Coal Supplikj=i. 
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